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A    RIDE    TIIROUGill   THE  RAISIN 
COUNTRY. 

It  was  three  o'clock  of  an  August  morning, 
and  the  soft  deep  blue  darkness  of  the  AniUi- 
lucian  tirmanient  was  punctuated  with  golden 
and  diamond  stars  that  seemed  to  wink  at  me 
as,  half-sleepily,  I  tugged-to  my  carpet-bag, 
eveutually,  after  a  hard  struggle,  got  the 
better  of  it  and  locked  it  with  a  chirping 
click  of  triumph.  I  descended  the  silent 
stoue  stairs  of  the  Fonda  Europa,  thinking 
of  Gil  Bias's  scampish  but  amusing  night 
adventures,  fell  over  two  pails,  one  pair  of 
boots  and  a  tin  dast-pan,  and  debouciied  by 
a  side  door  into  the  now  silent  diligence 
office,  where  the  shuffle  and  pawing  of  hoofs 
indicated  the  presence  of  horses. 

But  I  must  go  back,  or  I  shall  never  get 
on   with   the    story   of  my  wonderful   ride 
throuo-h    that    enchanted    Moorish  couiitry. 
ISIy    ride    came  to   me  thus.     I  and    JIajor 
Iloilgins,   of    the   Mounted  Bombanliers,  at 
present  stationed  at  the   Rock  (as  subs,  with 
half-fretful   love,  call  Gibraltar,  when   they 
do    not  contract   it    to    Gib,)   had   come   to 
Malaga  from  Bailen,  the  scene  of  the  only 
real  victory  over   the    French  the    Spanish 
ever  gained    in  the   late     Peninsular   War. 
Tired  of  the   City  of  Raisins,  we  determined 
to  push  on  at  once,  hot  and  fost,  for  Granada, 
the  city  of  the  Moorish  palace.     Before  we 
had  well  got  down  our  muscatel-grapes  and 
white  bread,    wo  hurried  to    the    diligence 
office,  invited  l)y  a  red-lettered  board  inscril^ed 
with  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  two  cities.     A 
severe  old  Don  looked  at  us  over  his   stern 
steel   spectacles,    and    referred    to     endless 
books     mattering.      It     was     of    no     use; 
people  were  hurrying  back  from  bathing  and 
the    bull-fight,  from    Malaga    to    Granada. 
There  were  no  seats  for  fifteen  days  .  Imagine 
no  conveyance,  or,  rather,  no  places  vacant 
from  London  to  Derliy  for  fifteen  days  !     My 
blood  rose  to  two   hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
shade,   and    I    am    afraid    the    Don    grew 
offended  at  our  impatience,  closed  his  books 
Tiibbed   his  pen,  and  refusing  to  answer  any 
further  applications,began  piling  up  a  Nelson 
column  of  figures  and   then  running  up  red 
lines  with  his  pen  as  if  he  were  climl)ing  a| 
lailder.     In  vain  we  clung  to  the  mahogany 
rails  of  his  desk,  and,  through  the  bars,  put 
imaginary   cases     of    possible     misfortunes 


attteudant  on  fifteen  days'  delay.  Don 
Fulano  was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  "vain  we 
talked  about  the  Swiss'  system  of  Supple- 
ments, which  were  put  on  the  i-oad  as  post- 
scripts for  resi(hie  travellers  who  could  not 
beacconnnodated  by  the  regular  diligence.  In 
vain  we  enlisted  allies  in  the  shape  of  a 
valuable  negro  boots  in  a  yellow  jacket,  who, 
with  a  shoe  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in  the 
other,  addressed  entreaties  to  Don  Fulano 
worthy  of  Cicero  in  his  best  days.  In  vain 
he  was  joined  by  a  friendly  one-eyed  touter 
in  a  rusty  black-craped  hat,  who  threw  him- 
self into  p:ithetic  attitudes  worthy  of  the  old 
judicial  Roman  mimics  who  did  the  gestures 
while  Cato  did  the  speaking.  Ail  they  did 
was  to  drive  the  Don  almost  to  personal 
violence.  The  black  Cicero  and  the  Cyclops 
touter  fied  before  his  uplifted  ruler.  After 
some  quieter  diplomacy,  however,  and  the 
shovel-boarding  of  a  stray  half-dollar,  Don 
Fulano  grew  more  civil.  Don  Denaro  had 
done  what  neither  Cicero  nor  Demosthenes 
could  do. 

Joj;  Jo.y  ill  Avelon  !  Don  Fulano  erases 
the  name  of  an  old  woman,  Avho  can  safely 
be  defied,    and    whose  fifteen    days   are  of 

no  importance,  and  inserts ?     "Whose 

name,  Senor  ?''  IJodgins  and  I  looked  at 
each  other.  We  agree  to  toss  up.  Don 
Fulano  put.?  his  pen  behmd  his  ear,  and 
huddles  up  to  the  rails  to  see  the  "  sortes  ;" 
the  ohl  divination  by  lot.  U})  o-oes  the 
dollar  in  a  silvery  somersault. 

'•  Heads  or  tails  ?     Man  or  Avoman  ?"' 

"  Woman,"  I  cry. 

It  comes  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  I  win. 

Ilodglns,  before  convi^  ial  and  noisy,  looked 
blank.  I  drew  him  apart  into  the  little  den 
of  m}'  friend  the  negro  boots.  I  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  hire  two  horses  and  a 
guide,  and  ride  over  the  spur  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  by  way  of  "\'elez,' Malaga,  and  Al- 
bania (Byron's  Alhama.)  to  Granada — fiiiry- 
land,  sugar-canes,  oleanders,  Arabian  nights, 

'•'  And  perhaps  get  murdered  ? "  said  Hod- 
gins,  taking  to  his  cigar-case.  '■  I  don't  seem 
to  see  it.     Riding,  when  off  duty,  is  a  bore." 

_"My  de.ar  fellow,"  said  I,  with  a  quiet 
diplomatic  smile.  "  I  only  said  this  to  try  you. 
I  will  be  knight  errant,  and  ride  over  the 
mountain,[as  you  Avill  not  let  me  over-ride 
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[Conducted  ty 


me  fox'  the  night, 


for  I  shan't 


a  polite 
he  had 


your  objections.  I  start  to-morrow  morning 
at  three:  you  at  t-vvelve  to-night.  You  will 
be  fourteen  hours  going,  I  two  days;  but 
never  mind — 

Come  what,  come  may. 
Time  and  tide  wear  out  the  roughest  day." 

"  Delightful' plan,"  said  Ilodgins,  gaining 
heart.  "  Bravo  !  I  admire  your  pluck  :  1 
have  a  great  mind  to  g(^t  with  you.  (Jood  bye. 
I'll  go  and  order  a  cold  fowl  and  a  melon, 
to  take  with 
sleep  a  wink." 

Ilodgins  was  a  lady's  man,  and 
man,'  but .  self-d(!nial  was  a  virtue 
not  learnt.  If  1  had  been  nuirdered  in 
the  mountains,  he  would  have  said:  ''Bless 
my  soul !  Poor  devil !  I  thought  he  was 
doing  a  foolish  thing.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
stop  for  his  funeral;  I  must  be  back,  you 
know,  at  Gib;  my  leave  expires!" 

My  preparations  were  soon  made.     1  filled 
my  flask  with  Amontillado,  and  ordered  some 
biscuits.     El  ]\Iovo,  the  guide,  was  to  knock  at 
my  door  at  half-past  two.     Till  then — it  was 
now  six — what  to  do  ?     I  read  Ford  and  Don 
Q.uixote  for  half  an   hour  ;  then  got  out  on 
the   balcony,   and    listened   to  the    military 
band   performing   a   dirge   in  the  Alameda 
for    some    Don    Donothing;    watched     the 
ladies    with   the  fluttering  fans,  the  priests 
and  soldiers.     Then  as  it  got  darker,  I  sat  on 
my  chair  and  marked  the  houses  opposite — 
so  open   and   transparent — each   window   a 
little   domestic   picture.     That   shop    at  the 
bottom,  with  the  luminous  red  curtain  before 
the  door,  is  the  barbers;    a  little  toy   brass 
basin     dangles   over    the    threshold.      The 
barber  is  a  Madrid  man,  for  I  can  hear  him 
lisp  his  th's  as  the  Noithera  Spaniards  do, 
calling  it  Castilian;  much  to   the   contempt 
of  Andalucians.      That  sort   of  stable-door 
next  to  it  with  an  iron  grating  over  the  top, 
(there  being  no  visi])le  window  ^t  all)  is  the 
entrance  to  a  liilliard-room  ;  for,  now  thn,t  the 
lamps  are  lit  up  and  down  the  street  of  the 
King's    Fountain,    I   can  see    the    luminous 
golden  green  cloth  and  tlie  ivory  balls  running 
about,  knocking  their  heads  together.  There 
is  a  great  hum  of  voices  in  the  street:  but  no 
fierce  defiant  'A histling  nor  rebellious  street 
cries,  impudent  and  ivi.sulting.     That   place 
opppsite,  with  the  Avide  open  doorway,  is  the 
diligence  office,  the  boards  at  the  door-posts 
are  painted  with  red  lotters  on  white  ground, 
and  remind  me  of  the  diamonds  in  a  pack  of 
cards.     Those  quiet  chatty  burgesses  seated 
on  chairs  at  the  door,  are  people  waiting  to 
go  by  the  Matlrid  dili<!;oiice  at  eight  o'clock. 
Part  of  thoiu  are  Kl  'I'ato's  quadrille  (gang) 
of  bull-i^  ghters,  going  back  to  Madrid.     They 
would  be  pleasant  company,  and  full  of  stories 
of  gl.i.diator    daring,  such  as   shoi-t-sighted 
Nero  wo\ild  have  rejoiced  to  sec  through  the 
emerivhl  S]->y-glas.s  we   are  told  he  used.     I 
ring  the  bell, order  up  some  preserved  peaches 
in  syrup,  pour  out  a  deep  draught  of  wine 


and  water,  and  amuse  myself  by  listening  to 
the  new  sounds,  and  determine  to  save 
up  my  system  for  the  next  day's  fourteen 
hours  in  the  saddle,  slip  under  the  pink 
mosquito  curtains  and  try  to  sleep;  thtugh 
the  hour  is  supernaturally  early.  First 
one  side  then  the  other  ;  the  curtains  make 
it  close  and  hot,  and  there  is  a  hum 
in  the  street;  but  I  dare  not  shut  the 
glass  windows,  for  there  is  no  chimney  in  the 
room.  I  determine  to  sleep.  I  clench  my 
eyes,  and  think  fixedly  of  nothing.  I  try  all 
the  old  tricks,  count  till  I  outrival  Cocker, 
Bidder,  Babbage,  and  Dc  Morgan.  I  try  to 
wear  myself  out  with  staring  at  a  veil  of 
darkness.  I  fancy  smoke  rising  from  my 
knees  in  a  blue,  wavy  cohmm.  I  know  that, 
when  I  get  my  mind  to  the  focus  in  a  single 
tlioughtjUnhroken  and  entire.that  one  thought 
will  be  sleep.  But  all  these  mental  efforts 
rouse  me  to  quite  a  creative  state  of  wakeful- 
ness. Now,  at  last.  I  am  getting  into  a  fancy 
of  sinking  on  my  back  through  miles  of  sea,  in 
search  of  the  flaw  in  the  Atlantic  telegraph, 
when  the  door  bursts  open,  and  Ilodgins 
enters. 

•'  Farewell,  old  boy  !  I  admire  your  pluck. 
You'll  have  a  delicious  ride.  They're  putting 
the  horses  to.  Good-bye,  God  bless  you;  we 
shall  meet  again  at  Philllpi."  He  was  gone. 
"  I  heard  the  old  diligerce  ten  n  ii  ufes  afler, 
roll.  toss,  and  jumble  oif  on  its  fourteen  hour 
course. 

I  fell  asleep,  and  when  a  sharp  hurrying 
knock  of  El  jNIoro  woke  me,  I  did  as  I  have 
l)efore  told  you. 

"  Full. purse  and  full  stomach  never  tire," 
said  El  More,  a  dry  thin  old  young  nan,  in  a 
grey  jacket. 

"  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,"  said, 
I,  capping  him  from  the  divine  Williams. 

I  had  taken  the  greatest  pos.'^ible  pre- 
caution the  day  before,  to  get  the  best  horse 
in  the  landlord's  stalde.  knowing  that  along 
and  even  dangerous  ride  lay  before  me.  I 
had  gona  into  the  dark  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Ammonia,  all  l>ut  arm  in  arm  with  the 
negro  boots  in  the  yellow  jacket  before- 
named,  and  had  had  my  pick  of  the  row  of 
sullen-eyed,  lank  steeds  that  pulled  at  their 
chains  as  I  passed  beiiind  their  rows  of  heels. 
I  rejected  the  special  horses  pointed  me  out 
by  the  Boots,  and  fixed  on  a  good-natured, 
robust  black  cob,  sound  of  wind  and  limb, 
and  able,  I  was  sure,  from  his  sinewy  flank,  to 
bear  much  fatigue.  I  chose  him  in  a  solemn 
way;  and  El  Moro,  the  guide,  approved 
likewise. 

lie  quite  agreed  to  is,  yet  now,  when  I  get 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  houses  into  the  clear 
starli"'ht,  that  seems  all  in  a  glow-worm 
flutter  arid  twitter,  at  tho  first  chill  of  dawn, 
will  von  believe  it?  I  find  myself  hoaxed 
into  a  vile,  flee-bitten  grey,  with  a  h'c- 
eupping  stumble,  that  sei/.es  him  at  re- 
gular "intervals  of  four  minutes.  I  am, 
however,   afraid  of   disturbing   tho  temper 
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of  El  ]Moro,  as  I  am  at  his  mercy  for  nearly 
two  days ;  so  I  pocket  the  iusult,  and  go 
hiccupjjing  on.  If  I  hint  at  Hiccup's  in- 
firmity, stolid  El  Moro  asserts  he  is  muy 
fuerte  (very  strong,)  a  horse  of  fortitude 
that  never  tires ;  then  quotes  the  proverb, 
''He  who  goes  on,  gets  there,"  and,  tying  his 
saddle-bags  pinchingly  tighter,  remarks  that 
"fast  bind  is  fast  find,"'"  or,  as  he  rhymes  it, 
Quien  bien  ata,  bien  desata.  There  is  some- 
thing Quixotic  in  El  Moro  as  he  clinks 
over  the  trottoir  erect  and  lean  in  his  grey 
jacket,  his  neat  shoes  with  rusty  spurs  in 
them,  a  good  apple-twig  for  a  switch,  and 
my  red  and  green  umbrella,  fastened  at  his 
pummel  above  his  own  cloth  jacket,  which  he 
keeps  for  the  cold  mountains,  when  we  shall 
get  near  the  all  but  perpetual  snow  patches  of 
the  Sierra.  There  is  a  deternsiLed  gravity 
and  caution,  as  of  a  Hadji  or  Bedouin  guide, 
in  his  air.  His  black  turban  cap  is  tied  on 
by  a  string  fastening  under  his  beardless  chin. 
If  I  stop  a  moment  behind,  he  turns  to  look 
after  me.  He  is  as  faithful,  dull  a  Sancho  as 
English  traveller  ever  had. 

It  is  very  quiet  in  the  streets  ]  the  lamps 
burn  dim  like  yellow  flowers  with  glow-worms 
inside  them  ;  the  trot  and  clatter,  and  dust 
of  our  horses'  hoofs,  sound  quite  startling 
in  the  hush  of  the  night.  The  drowsy  sen- 
tinels, in  the  brown  coats,  try  to  look 
vigilant  and  suspicious  when  they  see  us. 
We  clink  along  the  dusty  Alameda  with  the 
faded  acacias  and  deserted  seats — pass 
hundreds  of  grated  windows  and  closed  shops 
— chink  and  scuffle  alternately  past  merchants 
houses  and  over  public  walks,  and  come  out 
at  last  by  the  broad  quay,  to  the  sea-shore  ; 
where  the  be -plumed  waves,  a  little  white 
and  angry  about  the  lips,  seem  complaining, 
and  asking  where  the  men  are  gone  Avhn,  all 
day,  sift  maize  into  heaps,  crush  raisins  into 
tubs,  and  roll  melons  in  and  out  of  shij  s ; 
where  the  little  terra-cotta  images  of  boys 
that,  all  day,  dive  and  splash  off  these  l)rown 
rock-slabs — where  the  striped  awuiuged  boats 
and  the  bare-footed  fishermen  ? 

Our  pace  is  not  fast,  because  the  horses 
have  got  fourteen  hours  of  it  before  them. 
We  amble  under  the  castle  whose  low 
lines  of  wall  look  much  as  when  Blake 
threatened  it.  We  look  down  from  the 
dusty  hill  that  commands  the  town.  The  white 
column  of  the  light-house  by  the  Quarantine 
harbour,  where  the  deadly  yellow  flag  flies, 
is  to  the  right ;  reminding  me.  though  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  it  is  the  same  place  that  I 
spent  an  hour  at  this  morning,  down  at  the 
jetty-head,  watching  the  blue  waves  race  up 
to  kiss  andteazo  the  land;  when  the  distant 
hills  looked  like  brown  velvet  and  solid 
amethyst,  as  they  were  either  far  or  near. 
Then  there  was  that  great  American  steamer 
there,  with  one  gieat  red  port-hole  open,  as 
if  it  had  received  a  gory  stab  which  would 
not  heal, — now  all  mystery  and  dimness  that 
clears,  however,  every  moment.     One  mule, 


laden  with  grass-net  panniers  of  charcoal,  is 
all  that  passes  us  till  we  get  past  the  first 
poor  suburb  cottages  and  out  into  the  broad 
sea-shore  road,  wliich  is  a  foot  deep,  in  thick 
lava  dust. 

Then  rises  a  great  whirl  of  dust  in  the 
distance,  answering  to  that  which  clouds  from 
our  eight  hoofs,  and  suddenly  a  string  of 
donkeys  bear  down  upon  us  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  in  clumps  of  eight  and  ten.  Now 
our  trouble  begins  ;  for  they  raise  a  dust  so 
thick  that  the  distant  ones  become  quite 
invisible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  them 
but  for  the  monotonous  clip-clap,  ding-dong, 
bell,  that  the  leader-donkey  wears  conge- 
quentiallj-  round  his  neck.  These  are  donkeys 
from  the  vineyards  round  Velez  Malaga, 
bringing  the  Christmas  raisins  of  England 
for  shipment  at  Malaga,  where  the  holds  of 
dozens  of  vessels  gape  and  cry  for  them,  that 
the  ships  may  depart  and  be  early  at  the 
Mincing  Lane  market.  Every  donkey  carries 
twelve  small,  square  deal  boxes;  six  on  each 
side  of  his  panniers,  which  rest  on  a  padded 
pack-saddle.  Every  donkey  has  a  head-stall 
or  fillet,  or  shaving-brush  of  red,,  with  plaited 
ornaments  or  cruppers  of  red  and  rhubarb 
yellow,  that  give  them  an  oriental  and  novel 
look.  Let  the  donkey  be  of  a  silvery-grey  or 
brown,  and  scrubby  as  an  old  hair  port- 
manteau that  has  been  rubbed  into  sore 
patches,  still  there  was  always  the  pink- 
shaving-brush  on  the  forehead,  the  smart 
neck-trapping,  or  the  black  and  yellow 
crupper. 

As  for  the  drivers — for  there  were  gene- 
rally two  and  a  boy  to  each  half-dozen 
donkeys — they  were  not  all  Ar.daluciar.s.with 
liuei:  jackets  and  black  round  caps  :  but  many 
of  them  were  Valencians  and  Asturians,  wear- 
ing the  loose  white  linen  drawers  and  plaids  of 
their  province, — wild,  elf-haired,  hard  brown 
men,  generally,doubled  up  and  riding  on  tide- 
saddles,  their  bandaged  and  sandalled-feet 
jogging  recklessly  to  the  caterpillar  propul- 
sive jog  of  the  favoured  donkey.  You  always 
saw  their  approach  indicated  by  the  red 
sparks  of  their  cigarettes,  breaking  through 
the  white  dust  clouds  that  wrapped  them.  As 
to  the  raisin-boxes,  which  were  all  stamped 
and  branded,  they  were  banded  togt  ther  with 
grass  ropes.  The  boys  ran  by  the  sides  of 
the  donkeys,  shouting  out  their  names — Pepe, 
or  Juan,  or  Maraquita — for  er  dearnicnt,  and 
occasionally  thwacking  a  truant  beast  that 
strayed  to  nibble  gluttonously  at  road-side 
patches  of  Indian  corn,  or  some  thornj'-look- 
ing  bush  that  stuck  itself  spitefully  out  of  the 
black  way-side  sand.  It  was  a  sorry  meal  ; 
but  then  the  epicure,  you  must  remember,  was 
only  an  ass.  Poor  creatuie,  he  had  never 
read  a  cookery-book.  Every  now  and  then, 
as  the  endless  troop  after  troop,  with  more  or 
less  speed,  scuffled  and  jostled  past,  I  heard  a 
lusty  ballad  al  out  a  certain  Don  Aitor.io  or 
El  Campeador,  break  out  and  quicken  into  a 
chorus,  nasal  but  stirring. 
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These  were  the  raisins  that  will  smoke  at ' 
many  a  Christmas  table  at  home.  I  shall 
see  them  at  Mrs.  P's  and  Mr.  S's,  and 
shall  little  think  that  those  were  the  old 
friends  I  saw  driving  along  in  the  small 
boxes  on  the  sea-shore  of  Malaga.  I  now  am 
burning  hot ;  then  I  shall  be  pinched  with 
cold,  and  amongst  a  crowd  of  eager,  happy 
faces,  shall  forget  all  aljout  Hiccup^  my 
Kosinante,  and  grave  El  jMoro. 

Now  and  then,  at  a  bend  of  the  sea-side 
road  -which  sloped  down  to  the  sea,  where  a 
stranded  Dutch  ship  still  held  up  one  drown- 
ing arm  out  of  the  water,  we  would  corue  to  a 
patient  donkey,  standmg  by  an  alarmed  boy 
kneeling  over  a  white  pile  of  square  brick- 
shaped  boxes  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
owing  to  some  unlucky  flaw  in  the  cord  that  is 
usually  twisted  and  knotted  a  thousana  times 
round,  over  and  under  the  precious  cases 
that  contain  the  future  Christmas  plum-pud- 
dings of  England.  Woe  to  little  Perez,  should 
his  strong-armed  father  guess  the  nature  of 
his  loitering,  if  one  lid  be  split,  or  one  box 
leak  out  its  withered  grapes.  Now  laggard 
at  a  wine-stall  canters  past  us  to  join  the 
cai-avau  of  his  companions.  Now  a  doi;en 
boys  who  have  leagued  together  for  mischief 
or  talk,  or  perhaps  a  bath  in  sorue  quiet  pool 
under  a  sun-scorched  rock,  huddle  past  in  a 
rough  trot,  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
All  day,  from  dark  and  dawn  to  sunset  and 
dusk,  these  strings  and  trains  of  pat^-k-asscs, 
with  their  smoking,  tramping,  side-saddle 
drivers,  pass  us  in  twos,  threes,  and  dozens 
at  a  time,  for  the  vintage  has  begun  on  the 
low,  red  earth-hills,  and  the  raisins  are  drying- 
fast  on  the  hot  terraces  of  rock  round  Velez 
Malaga,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  where  the 
Moors  held  out  so  long  against  the  Chris- 
tians. 

By  road,  you  must  not  imagine  a  sharp, 
defined,  level  billiard-board  Macadam  road, 
such  as  runs  from  Kennington  to  Clapham.  or 
from  Leicester  Square  to  Kensington,  with 
tomb-stone  records  of  departed  miles,  and 
banked  terrace  side-walks.  Oh,  no  !  Tliis 
is  quite  another  thing.  Even  just  under  the 
castle  of  Malaga, froju  which  Blake  threatened 
to  l;ombard  the  town,  if  the  priest  who  had 
raised  the  mob  against  his  sailors  was  not 
surrendered, — it  was  but  a  lane,  ankle-deep 
in  Idack  dust,  rutted  and  stony ;  and  now 
it  is  quite  a  joke  as  we  leave  the  broad, 
flickering  blue  sea,  with  the  wreck  and 
the  dancing,  bare-legged  fishermen  who,  knee 
deep  in  tumbling  surf,  are  dragging  in  a 
net,  or  gathered  under  a  boat,  held  up  with 
oars,  are  boiling  something  in  a  fiery  pot. 
It  is  a  mere  sand  track  bordered  ])y  desert, 
where  nothing  grows  but  sea  holly  and  afew 
abnormal  weeds.  The  road  looks  like  de- 
serted building  land,  for  it  is  uneven,  and 
baked  in  mounds,  running  in  places  to  mere 
sea-beach,  loose,  grey,  and  shifting,  with  here 
a  white  cuttle-fish  carcase,  there  a  dry  star- 
fish.   There  are  beautiful  glimpses,  however, 


of  sea,  under  rock  and  round  points,  and  I  am 
sorry  when  we  turn  abruptly  to  the  left  and 
leave  a  shore  wliich  is  wild  enough  for  mer- 
maid dances  or  syren's  carollings.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  wild  coast  Don  Juan,  in 
Moliere's  play,  is  thrown  upon. 

Now  we  begin  to  pass  long  avenues  hedged 
by  huge  cacti  twelve  feet  high  or  more — 
their  great,  semi-tubular,  thorny  plumes 
flaunting  fiir  above  my  horse's  head — their 
strange  guttered  leaves  jagged  like  sharks' 
jaws,  and  sometimes  the  dry  stalk  of  their 
dead  flower  stretching  up  from  them  as  thick 
as  a  sapling  ground  ash,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  circumference  of  a  strong  man's  arm. 
Miles  of  these  till  I  know  their  metallic 
worn  spiked  fronds,  and  snapped,  jagged 
tumble  of  growth  by  heart — oriental  and 
unreal  as  they  are ;  and  then  come  inter- 
mingling miles  of  prickly  pear,  growing  like 
prickly  flat  fish  matted  together,  and  at  all 
strange  corners  and  angles  studded  with 
fruit  as  large  as  eggs,  ripe  and  unripe, 
the  unripe  green  and  fleshy,  the  ripe  of  a 
dull  unhealthy  red — the  food  of  Spanish 
kings  and  Spaiiish  beggars.  They  are  such 
things  as  I  should  use  to  decorate  the  country 
of  an  ogre  king  in  a  pantomime  :  for  they 
look  gigantic,  ai  tcdiluvian,  and  maliciously 
eccentric.  For  fences  they  would  keep  out 
an  army,  their  stalks  harden  into  knotty 
stubs,  gnarled  and  tough  as  forest  wood.  I 
amuse  myself  wantonly  as  I  pace  along  on 
Hiccup,  piercing  the  fleshy  arms  of  tlie  aloes 
with  lunges  of  my  riding  switch,  Avith  slicing 
off  the  fruit  or  severing  them,  so  that  they 
show  their  seeds  like  a  laughing  man's  teeth. 
Or  I  slash  at  the  quilled  leaves  till  I  beat 
them  into  a  green  p  ash,  and  can  draw  out 
the  white  moist  threads  which  the  Spaniards 
use  for  so  many  purposes  of  ornament;  for 
they  are  almost  as  serviceable  as  the  cotton 
which  I  saw  growing  near  Seville. 

This  amusement  I  obtained  chiefly  Avhen 
I  and  El  Moro  drew  Ijridle  at  some  small 
form,  whore  a  rugged  gipsy  sort  of  woman 
would  be  driving  a  donkc^y  that,  fastened  to 
a  yoke,  kept  plodding  lazily  round  in  a  circle 
turning  the  noria  (the  anaoura  of  the  Moors) 
or  large  \vator-\\  heel,  which,  covered  at  inter- 
vals with  red  water-jars,  kept  dipping  them 
into  the  well,  and  discharging  their  contents 
into  the  garden  reservoir. 

Why  did  we  stop  when  it  Avas  getting  so 
burning  and  fiery  hot  ?  To  buy  a  draught 
of  water  from  a  green  pipkin,  and  to  give 
our  horses  each  a  precious  Inilfpennyworth 
of  water  out  of  the  roadside  tank.  How 
we  turned  up  our  elbows,  and  how  the 
horses  sucked  and  panted  and  drained ! 
P^vcn  the  mill-wheel  donkey  made  the  event 
of  our  lialt  a  pretext  for  stopping,  and  was 
only  roused  by  a  shout  and  a  clattering 
ignoble  wallop  that  sent  him  on,  twitching 
his  cars  and  swinging  his  rope  of  a  tail  de- 
precatingly.  At  every  hut  we  pass  tliere  are 
calabashes  tied  up  for  the  passing  traveller 
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who  wishes  to  buy  water,  and  generally  a 
rude  stall  with  a  dirty  red  decanter  of  wine 
and  some  greasy  tumblers  to  attract  the 
muleteers.  But  we  want  to  get  to  Yelez 
Malaga  before  noon ;  and  push  on.  Some- 
times there  are  opaque-looking  grapes  and 
shelly,  earthy-looking  pomegranates,  or  a 
melon  with  a  green  slashed  sample  sliced  out 
of  its  circumference. 

Hotter !  hotter !  What  will  it  come  to  ? 
Shall  we  not  be  shrivelled  or  turned  to 
statuettes  ?  More  donkeys  trumpeting  to 
each  other,  and  winding  down  from  the 
distant  rock  angles,  by  the  red  crumbly  earth- 
hill,  green  with  vines,  where  the  vintage  is 
beginning,  and  where  the  white-walled 
hacienda,  fenced  in  Avith  orange-trees,  stands 
like  a  beacon  to  this  winding  road,  Avhere  we 
only  begin  to  ascend  by  a  viaduct  that  Avinter 
torrents  roll  under,  and  under  the  Cartha- 
ginian martello-tower  ou  the  cliff,  now  left 
for  the  hawk  and  lizard  to  settle  their 
differences  in. 

"Did  Hannibal  build  that  ?"^  I  ask  El 
Moro. 

'•  It's  only  an  old  castle,'"  replies  my  unan- 
tiquarian  guide,  loading  with  brown  dust- 
tobacco  the  white  paper  tube  of  his  fourth 
cigarette. 

Now  the  scene  of  my  Spanish  panorama 
changes ;  for  I  leave  the  undulating  red 
Hills  and  their  procession  of  stubby  vines 
and  trend  away  to  the  left  through  a  low 
lane  shaded  (a'  blessing  on  that  word  !)  by 
hedges,  or  rather  groves,  of  immense  green 
rushes,  with  stalks  like  wild  cane,  and  wil- 
lowy leaves  always  on  the  stir.  They  are 
twice  my  height,  and  I  slash  at  them  as  if  I 
was  charging  a  phalanx  of  Mussulmen  ;  for 
Don  Quixote  is  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  in  the 
old  region  of  the  water-loving  Moor. 

Now  the  rich  farms  of  the  Sultan  Boabdil 
are  before  me,  and  I  amble  past  broad,  hedge- 
less  fields,  where  the  sweet  green  melons — 
globes  of  liquid  honey  to  the  taste — lie 
weltering  about,  surrounded  by  a  dry  en- 
tanglement and  cordage  of  withered  branch 
and  tendril.  There  are  fields  of  sugar-cane, 
too,  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  alreadv' 
high  as  ripe  wheat,  though  not  to  be  bled  and 
cut  till  spring ;  low-lying  batateras,  or  sweet 
potatoes,  fantastic  shaped  jagged  leaves : 
tracts  of  indigo,  and  enclosures  of  white 
tasseling  maize.  There  is  pepper,  too,  and 
there  are  orange  tomatoes  and  orchards  of 
pomegranates ;  and  everywhere  through  this 
Eden  rippling  canals  of  running  water — the 
sweetest  music  to  the  ear  in  a  climate  all  but 
tropical.  Here,  too,  are  hedges  of  niy  old 
friend  the  prickly  pear,  rough  as  lions' 
tongues  or  flattened  crusted  hedgehogs,  and. 
everywhere  among  the  dusty  evergreen  trees 
and  blossoms  I  hear  the  droning  hum  of  the 
cicala  ;  now  like  a  fairj-  spinning-wheel,  now 
metallically  sharp  and  gustily  restless  and 
monotonous.  It  singularly  affects  the  excited 
mind  does  the  chink  and  singing  clatter  of 


these  invisible  insects  hid  among  the  aloes. 
You  are  alone ;  there  are  no  birds  singing ; 
it  must  be  to  you  they  call.  What  do  they 
say  ?  A\'hat  do  they  want  ?  They  are  in  the 
trees,  too,, and  ten  feet  high  among  the  red- 
green  fruit  of  that  prickly  pear,  and  up  be- 
hind the  green  scoops  of  the  aloes,  and  all 
singing  in  whirring  unison  and  at  once,  with  a 
metallic  pulse  as  if  the  heat  had  become  vocal. 
The  sound  is  as  of  a  factory  at  work,  deafen- 
ing and  shrill.  We  have  left  the  mules  laden 
with  planks  and  raisin-boxes,  the  crumbling 
Carthaginian  seaside  towers,  water-mills, 
creaking,  straining,  and  splashing,  wine-stalls 
with  resting  muleteers,  cliffs,  desert  commons 
and  sloping  vineyards.  We  leave  oxen — 
patient,waddling  beasts — dragging  at  a  snail's 
pace,  high  matted  carts.  We  left  savage 
looking  fishermen  staggering  fifteen  miles 
to  market  with  yoked  panniers  of  glittering 
fish  upon  their  sturdy,  sunburnt  necks.  jMore 
dry,  dusty  beds  of  winter  streams,  more 
herdsmen  knawing  melons,  more  fishermen 
mending  nets  under  tents  ;  and  we  reach, 
amid  a  pressing  fury  of  growing  heat,  the 
place  of  our  noon-day  siesta — thanking  God 
for  breakfast  after  our  eight  hours'  ride. 

I  Avill  not  relate  how  the  toadying,  smiling 
landlord  of  the  posada  at  Yelez  Malaga  kept, 
all  the  time  I  ate  squares  of  the  red  saddle  he 
called  pork,  fanning  me  to  keep  the  flies  off 
my  august  face,  or  how  he  divested  me  of 
the  rich  thick  coating  of  white  road-dust 
except  where  the  water  of  streams  we  had 
splashed  in  and  forded  had  turned  it  to  wet 
mud.  They  had  no  butter  ;  for  the  Spaniards 
get  all  they  use  salt,  stale,  and  smelling,  from 
Holland  ;  no  cheese,  because  the  Spaniards 
do  not  care  for  cheese ;  so,  at  last,  weary, 
vexed,  and  burnt  up  with  the  glare  of  the  last 
few  hours'  ride,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the 
landlord's  bed  over  the  stables,  and  went  to 
sleep  till  the  horses  had  ted  and  rested. 

I  did  not  step  long  at  the  birthjilace  of 
the  great  enemy  of  Wellington,  and  chiefly 
renowned  as  having  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
battles  !  I  had  seen  the  Atalaya  towers,  and 
seen  the  spires  and  Moorish  fortress  of  the 
old  Roman  station.  I  had  tasted  the  famous 
sugar-cane  honey  ;  I  had  seen  the  sugar-canes 
from  which  sprangall  those  of  South  America, 
and  had  heard  the  legend  of  Sebastian  Pelao, 
who  sticrificcd  himself  to  save  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  from  a  Moor's  javelm.  I  had  now 
to  mount  the  barren  Tejada  mountains,  on 
whose  tops  nothing  but  the  wild  rosemary 
and  a  few  aromatic  shrubs  grow.  I  have 
to  reach  to-night  Alhama,  the  Eoman  and 
Moorish  city  of  hot  springs,  the  unclean 
mountain  Cheltenham  of  Spain  only  acces- 
sible by  muleteers. 

El  INIoro  gives  the  word  below  my  window 
to  boot  and  saddle.  I,  torpid  and  drowsy, 
stagger  up  and  mount  on  the  bad  eminence 
of  Hiccup,  who  now  seems  more  than  usually 
stiff  and  lazy.  We  trot  slowly  in  the  face  of  a 
raging  sun  you  dare  not  look  at,  past  the 
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trim  Alameda,  with  its  avenue  of  young 
dry  trees,  and  its  benches  on  which  a  few 
loafers  are  sleeping.  AVe  get  out  into  lanes 
and  gardens,  opening  to  the  level  dusty 
plains,  lined  with  water-courses  that  are 
formed  by  the  grey  dust  and  stony  detritus 
from  the  Tejada  mountains.  There  is  no 
road  now  at  all,  only  a  padded-out  track 
in  the  dust,  such  as  leads  you  across  the 
black  lava  dust  round  Vesuvius. 

We  ford  shallow  purling  streams,  and  work 
round  a  river  in  ^^hich  muleteer  boys  are 
bathing  with  intense  delight.  We  pass  dusty, 
bloodless  olive-trees  of  great  age.  that  remind 
me  of  Palestine,  and  cross  brooks  which  are 
fringed  by  purple  oleanders.  Now  a  stony 
dusty  climb,  as  round  the  base  of  Snowdon ; 
till  we  make  a  certain  windmill,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  gorge  that  has  been  two  hours  tanta- 
lisingly  m  sight.  More  dusty  rock  and  barren 
mule-track,  bed  roped  here  and  there  with 
gnawed  melon-rinds,  and  we  come  suddenly 
upon  a  green  valley  of  orange-trees,  hidden  in 
a  scoopod-outbowl  of  the  mountains,  beautiful 
as  a  glimpse  of  the  enchanted  gardens  that 
lured  Thalaba  into  sudden  rapture  in  the 
Desert,  and  bright  as  the  Happy  Valley  of 
Rasselas.  How  glossy  green  and  burnished 
the  round  serrated  leaves  are;  how  close- 
grained  and  seamed  the  light  brown  trunks  ; 
why,  in  spring,  when  the  white-blossom  is  out, 
this  valley  must  have  the  perfume  of  Paradise, 
and  the  scent  as  of  the  wings  of  encamping 
auo-els,  floated  hither  on  eastward  clouds.  To 
guard  it  as  v,'ith  drawn  swords  wreathed 
with  green,  stand  the  dark  cypresses,  those 
patient,  watchful  trees  of  one  fixed  idea  of 
stuck-upodness  and  gloomy  hypochondria. 
I  look  for  the  otnoga-sliapod  palm,  but  it  is 
not  the?e ;  yet  the  -e  is  the  fan-leaved 
tamarisk,  and  the  Egyptian  lupin,  in  the 
gardens,  and  children  picking  the  tunas,  with 
clothe  i'-^^eg  hooks  fastened  to  long  spear- 
handles.  As  for  the  orange-trees,  the'r  fruit 
is  still  in  light  green  glossy  globes,  and  is  not 
yet  turned  to  the  redder  gold  of  perfect 
ripeness.  Shall  I  know  ye  again  in  Garcia's 
window  in  Cheapside  ?    I  trow  not. 

It  is  all  very  Avell  to  talk  of  Paradise,  but 
I  know,  on  the  mountains  where  you  catch 
your  first  purple  glimpse  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  I  shall  pass  rows  of  murder-crosses 
with  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sancho  Panza," 
killed  here,  such  a  date,  and  so  on.  So  I 
will  push  on,  while  it  may  be  called  to-day, 
up  the  50  white  burnt  mountains,  to  the 
Byron's  Ay  do  mi  Alhama,  or,  it  may  be, 
Ay  de  mi  for  the  friend  of  Ilodgins,  of  thefi 
Mounted  Bombardiers. 

Now,  hotter  and  hotter — with  my  red  and 
green  umbrella  up  (when  I  don't  use  it  to 
whack  ITicMip,)  and  El  Moro.  whom  the  heat 
makes  sullen  and  silent,  with  his  handker- 
chief streaming  down  the  back  of  his  neck — 
wcenter  a  mountain  village,  up  green  and 
water-splashed  sloping  lanes.  Every wliere  a 
hot  scented  steam  of  drying  raisins  rises  in 


the  fiery  golden  air.  From  every  white- 
washed house  you  hear  the  smith's  hammer 
pound  and  tinkle,  as  he  coopers-up  Malaga 
raisin  casks.  Under  every  open  shed,  thatched 
with  dry  reeds,  you  see  busy  carpenters 
planing  and  shaping  those  little  raisin  boxes 
that  adorn  the  Christmas  windows  of  London 
grocers.  Down  the  rocks  come  more  mules, 
lade  a  with  boxes.  We  have  scarcely  room  to 
pass  theai,  especially  when  a  water-course 
boils  and  bubbles  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  rocky  pathway.  The  dark-eyed  village 
girk  are  beating  clothes  clean  in  the  rivulet 
below  us.  Under  the  sheds  are  old  women, 
sorting  dry  yellow  maize  husks,  to  stuff  mat- 
tresses v/ith;  and  others  are  plaiting  the 
grass  cordage  that  is  used  in  tying  the  boxes 
on  the  mules  and  donkeys. 

The  heat  has  become  glaring  and  in- 
tolerable, as  we  toil  round  and  round  the 
upward  path,  sometimes  in  solid  grooves  of 
rock,  only  just  wide  enough  for  the  horses' 
hoofs :  sometimes  over  broad,  slippery  table 
slabs  of  rock,  over  which  Hiccup,  who  drives 
me  to  the  use  of  violent  interjections  in 
English — perhaps  the  reason  he  takes  no 
notice  of  then — drawls,  struggles,  and  strains 
with  difficulty.  I  feel  like  Hagar  in  the 
desert,  struck  through  and  through  with 
sun-arrows,  my  eyes  dazzled,  my  limbs  red- 
hot,  my  lungs  on  fire.  We  stop  nearly  every 
ten  minutes  or  less,  at  the  wayside  chozas 
(hu's.)  where  ajar,  tied  to  the  post,  indicates 
water  is  solid,  and  before  the  landlady  can 
shufHc  out,  seize  it,  and  tip  over  a  good 
pint.  It  rolls  down  my  thro.at  nectar,  liquid 
manna,  sweeter  than  the  wine  Avhich  I  keep 
for  medicinal  fiery  sips  at  certain  turns  of 
the  road  where  the  scenery-  demands  some 
vinous  backing  up.  We  hand  the  crone  the 
usual  cuatros,  and  ride  on,  cheerful,  talka- 
tive, and  rejoicing.  It  is  no  use ;  five 
nrnutes  more  of  clamber  and  circus  feats 
over  that  perpendicular,  hot,  Avhite  rock,  and 
again  the  roof  of  my  mouth  is  like  a  dried 
potsherd,  my  saliva  is  gone,  I  pant  and  pine 
and  moan  for  water.  So  we  go  on,  circling, 
ambling  over  loose  stones, 
dust  that  we  seem  to  breathe. 
In  vain  I  loosen  shirt  and  waistcoat;  the 
sunlight  comes  down  like  raining  fire,  and 
drains  stamina,  pluck,  vigour,  hope,  energy, 
ardour,  and  almost  life. 

At  las-,  after  miles  of  these  burning  moun- 
tains, by  degrees,  as  we  leave  man  and  man's 
home,  and  rise  higher  and  higher,  through 
defiles  where  the  mailed  Moors  must  have 
])0ured  down  often  to  succour  Alhama,  or 
threaten  the  A'^elez  valleys,  the  sun  seems  to 
get  a  little  soothed  and  softened.  We  get  up 
to  higher  tracts,  cloven  with  water-courses, 
as  by  earthquake  fi.ssures.  There  are  distant 
mouitains,  brown  and  stony;  nothing  grows 
but  broom,  the  dry  discs  of  half-  vithered 
thistles  and  sweet-smelling  bright  evergreen 
rosemar}',  some  of  which  I  jiick  for  remem- 
brance.    The  ghosts  of  the  iiight  licar  down 
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in  purple  cloudy  phalanx^  through  breaks  of 
the  snow  mouutaius,  just  as  I  come  to  the 
murder-crosses,  -where  lougago  old  vendettas 
were  wrought  out,  and  good  blood  shed  by 
bad  men. 

I  get  in  that  state  of  fire  and  romance,  that 
I  should  not  be  startled  by  meeting  the  Cid, 
of  a  giant  size,  and  lapped  in  gold  armour, 
mounted  on  his  black  charger  with  the  white 
star  on  its  forehead,  riding  down  to  see  if  his 
portmanteau  has  come  from  Gibraltar  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer.  I  half 
expect  to  see  old  Boabdil  wiping  his  eyes 
with  a  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  handker- 
chief, and  wending  to  exile  as  a  waiter  at  the 
Dromedary  Tavern,  in  the  Moor's  Street,  at 
Algiers.  But  I  do  really  meet  nothing  but 
soma  more  mules,  the  drivers  of  which  pro- 
nounce the  usual  grave  salutation,  "Vaya 
con  Dios." 

It  was  late  when  we  got  to  Alhama,  which 
we  approached  by  a  road  that  traversed 
dreadful  ravines,  and  which  compelled  me  to 
di  mount  from  Hiccup,  and  lead  that  fitful 
beast,  now  more  stammering  and  intermittent 
in  pace  than  ever.  In  the  darkness,  the 
yawning  gulfs  at  the  side  of  the  road  looked 
abysses  of  purgatory,  and  we  both  gave  a 
hearty  and  involuntary  exclamation  of  satis- 
faction when  the  twinkling  lights  of  Albania 
broke  upon  us  from  what  seemed  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  down  which  we  seemed  doomed  to 
ever  wind  and  wind,  jaded  and  forlorn,  from 
dusk  to  midnight.  More  stony  and  tumbly 
the  road  became,  more  rutted,  and  unsafe, 
and  moss-troopsrish ;  but  at  last  wo  wound 
round  all  the  screw,  and  crawled  into  Alhama, 
sore  not  of  foot,  but  wearied  to  the  bone. 

I  soon  secured  a  room  away  from  the  sort 
of  stable  court-yard  and  blacksmith's  kitchen, 
which  was  crowded  with  muleteers  ;  ordered 
a  charcoal  fire  to  be  irritated  and  put  on  its 
mettle  ;  and,  seeing  the  horses  first  both  put 
to  their  niggard  but  wholesome  meal  of 
chopped  straw,  which  is  the  horse-diet  of 
Spain,  stumbled  up  the  brick  stairs  to  my 
bedroom, — a  white-washed  enclosure,  with 
no  bed,  and  no  furniture  but  a  chair  and  a 
rickety  talkie.  It  was  a  caravanserai  room, 
and  that  is  all. 

_  A  grinning  Mariternes  soon  put  this  to 
rights,  rattled  in  a  trestle-bed,  shook  it  in 
place,  put  on  clean  sheqts  and  a  motley 
counterpane  ;•  brought  a  great  pitcher  of 
water,  which  I  kept  for  five  minutes  at  my 
mouth,  and  only  dropped  at  last  from  ex- 
haustion ;  she  fetched  clean  towels  ;  shakino- 
nearly  everything  that  she  could  shake  in  my 
face,  and  ca'ling  out,  "Muylimpio," — my 
own  word  ^,  tolled  out  so  often,  aod  at  so  many 
Spanish  inns.  Then  eggs,  bacon,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  thick  and  strong,  some  fruit,  and  some 
fat  chocolate,  that  ran  over  the  cup  in  a 
brown  paste  ;  that  was  my  supper.  Didn't 
I  sleep  afterwards,  till  daybreak  and  past ! 
when  wo  started  again  for  the  mountains. 

Of  my  next  day's  ride  I  will  not  say  much. 


After  more  thirsty  walkings,  more  scram- 
blings  over  barren  mountains,  more  windings 
round  whity-brown  cliff's,  and  more  fordings 
of  half-drained  streams,  we  got  to  El  Ultimo 
Sospiro  (the  last  Sigh,)  or  the  mountain 
Avhere  Boabdil  the  exiled  king  is  said  to 
have  turned  back  to  take  his  last  look  at  his 
native  city,  which  he  had  not  defended  like 
a  man,  and  yet  wept  for  like  a  woman. 

Granada,  Graiada  lay  before  us,  as  we 
rode  down  into  the  green  and  still  fruitful 
Vega,  that  spread  far  and  wide  below. 
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Peoplk  shook  their  heads  at  the  marriage. 
He  was  too  old,  too  grave  (some  said  austere : 
others  sullen)  and  she  was  too  j'oung  and  too 
inexperienced  to  understand  herself.  It  was 
a  pity,  they  said,  that  the  father  allowed  it ; 
but,  he  Avas  such  a  careless,  indifferent,  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,  that  he  was  neither  guide 
nor  father  to  her,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self as  to  what  became  of  her.  Therefore, 
some  among  the  friends  took  the  other  side, 
and  thought  anything  good  which  should 
rescue  her  from  an  uncongenial  home,  and 
give  her  that  protection  and  resjpectability, 
which  she  scarcely  received  from  her  father, 
with  his  d^'cd  hair  and  padded  coats  :  out  all 
day  and  up  all  night :  filling  his  house  with 
strange  men  of  questionable  habits  and  asso- 
ciations. The  Ayes  had  it,  and  the  marriage 
preparations  went  on.  Prett3r  Annie  Farre 
indulged  in  her  quiet  dreams  of  peace  and 
home,  and  drew  out  for  herself  the  plan  of  her 
housekeeping,  which  was  to  be  so  wonderfully 
perfect  and  complete  ;  and  pictured  the  de- 
light that  she  should  find  in  the  order  and 
regularity  of  her  married  life,  and  was  con- 
tei^ted,  satisfied,  and  quite  resolved. 

Percy  Clarke  himself,  though  he  Avas  grave 
and  somewhat  stern  to  those  with  Avhom  he 
had  no  special  connection,  had  been  a  devoted 
son  to  that  unloveable  old  mother  of  his; 
and  was  not  that  a  guarantee  for  Annie  ? 
Then,  how  calm  and  uniform  he  was  in 
his  manners  to  her;  and  this  was  much  to 
a  timid  reserved  nature,  such  as  Annie's  ; 
whose  nerves  had  been  jarred  by  her  father's 
noisy  life  and  dissolute  imperative  ways,  and 
to  whom  that  whirlwind  of  passionate,  de- 
monstrative, insatiable  love,  which  novelists 
and  youth  delight  in,  would  have  been 
simple  destruction.  Annie  reasoned  delibe- 
rately about  her  marriage,  and  did  not  think 
it  a  bad  thing  on  the  whole.  Although  she 
was  only  twenty  and  he  eight-and-thirty, 
and  though  her  rich  broAvu  hair  hung 
bright  and  thick  and  warm  over  her  young 
face,  and  his  wandered  spare  and  grey  down 
his  sallow  shrunken  face.  She  was  not 
romantically  in  love  with  him ;  she  knew 
that;  but  she  respected  him.  He  was 
quiet,  regular,  and  unexactiug.  Above  all  he 
was  a  relief  and  a  release.  It  was  not  a 
future   to   turn  from   without   some  special 
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cause,  wretched  as  she  was  in  that  almost 
disgraceful  home  of  hers;  and  a  young  girl, 
unhappy  at  home,  can  find  many  good  rea- 
sons why  her  lover  is  just  the  man  she 
would  have  chosen,  had  she  had  the  privilege 
of  choice. 

They  married,  and  a  week  after  the  mar- 
riage he  took  her  to  his  house  in  Bloomshury, 
and  Annie's  real  life  began. 

Percy  was  the  junior  partner  in  a  lawyer's 
office;  with  a  respectable  income  and  of  a 
respectable  position.  Indeed,  no  other  word 
was  so  well  suited  to  him  as  this  most  com- 
prehensive term  ;  for  he  was  in  all  things 
eminently  and  thoroughly  respectable.  Me- 
diocre, too :  which  English  middle-class  re- 
spectability implies.  Of  fair  average  intel- 
lect ;  of  fair  average  social  standing  :  of  mid- 
dle height ;  by  no  means  bad-looking  (but  by 
no  means  handsome;)  of  just  such  fortune  as 
professional  men  have  when  they  are  com- 
fortably oif ;  without  an  expensive  habit,  an 
unusual  taste  or  a  wild  idea, — he  was  the  very 
type  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  English- 
man ;  loved  by  none,  hated  by  none,  but  res- 
pected by  all.  He  performed  the  customary 
duties  of  life  with  regularity  and  without  en- 
thusiasm, lie  went  to  church  punctually  once 
every  Sunday,  in  fine  weather.  He  was  a  silent 
man  at  all  times ;  rarely  heard  to  express  an 
opinion  even  on  a  leading  article  or  the 
foreign  intelligence:  parliamentary  commit- 
tees sat  uncriticised  by  him ;  he  read  the 
debates  without  advocacy,  and  he  did  not 
censure  the  conduct  of  the  Generals  al)road 
in  active  service.  Yet  no  one  said  his  silence 
arose  from  stupidity.  On  the  contrary,  his 
friends  believed  him  to  be  a  deep  and  thought- 
ful man  :  and  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  say 
much  on  all  matters.  Ilis  behaviour  to  his 
young  wife  was  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
him.  lie  was  never  harsh  to  her,  never  ill- 
humoured;  but  never  tender  or  caressing: 
not  even  during  that  first  week  spent  at  a 
Devonshire  watering-place,  when  he  had  lain 
silent  on  the  sands  all  the  summer  day,  with 
his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  his  arms  crossed 
behind  his  head,  while  ^Vnnic  Avorked  beside 
him,  and  strangers  thought  him  dreamily 
and  luxuriously  happy.  What  a  luek3f  fellow 
to  have  the  dear  little  woman  in  that  round 
hat  for  a  wifi^  and  how  madly  in  love  with 
her  he  must  be !  But,  after  that  brief  and 
shadowy  honeymoon,  when  he  brought 
her  home,  and  recommenced  liis  daily  woi-k 
at  the  office  as  if  nothing  liad  happened,  he 
might  have  been  married  many  years  for  all 
the  lover-like  attentions  or  tenderness  he 
bestowed  on  her.  Annie  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  attention  or  tenderness,  so 
did  not  miss  them  from  her  married  life, 
and  was  quite  as  happy  and  contented 
as  she  expected  to  ])C.  She  had  her 
house  to  manage,  her  servants  to  initiate 
into  those  mysterious  secrets  called  '-'ways  ;" 
her  weekly  l)ills  to  make  np  and  ponder  for 
hours  where  that  mistake  of  twopence  farthing 


could  be :  she  had  her  needlework  to  do,  her 
collars  to  embroider,  her  pocket-handker- 
chiefs to  hem,  and  his  shirt  buttons  and  wool- 
len socks  to  superintend ;  so  that  she  got 
through  her  days  in  all  gentle  tranquillity  ; 
never  idle  and  never  hurried — a  smooth  life 
running  on  its  even  course,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  to  distress,  to  enrapture,  or  to 
excite. 

Percy  Clarke  impressed  but  one  thing  on 
his  wife — the  need  of  strict  economy.  In 
token  whereof  he  made  her  a  very  meagre 
allowance  for  the  house.  Yet  Annie  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  sufficient,  in  the  won- 
derful way  in  Avhich  clever  housekeepers  can 
save  unseen  expenses  without  curtailing  the 
public  comforts  of  the  family.  She  studied 
all  the  best  economies  and  devised  private 
and  peculiar  savings  of  her  own,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  make  an  appearance  of  lux- 
ury and  domestic  refinement  decidedly  be- 
yond her  allowance. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  getting  into  debt, 
Annie,"  Percy  would  sometimes  say,  if  she 
had  provided  a  dinner  more  showy  than  or- 
dinary; though  she  always  contrived  to  have 
one  special  delicacy  at  the  least  on  the  table. 

"Ko,  Percy,  you  may  see  my  books," 
Annie  would  answer  with  a  little  quiet 
triumph  :  if  it  were  allowance  day,  perhaps 
adding :  '•'  I  have  made  it  do  exactly  this 
week,  and  have  just  fourpence  over." 

"  Very  well.  I  do  not  want  details  ;  only  do 
not  exceed,  that  is  all."     And  Annie  did  not. 

01(1  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  mother,  lived  in  a 
small  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Islington. 
She  was  an  invalid  ;  and  not  softened  by  her 
infirmities.  She  was  as  hard  as  her  son,  and 
not  so  even-tempered;  a  good  deal  more  ex- 
acting, and  actively  selfish  :  for  Percy's  faults 
were  but  negative  at  the  worst.  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  she  had  never 
ta,ken  to  that  Anne  Farre.''  She  thought  her 
too  young,  and  did  not  believe  in  her  house- 
keejjing:  ifor  Mrs.  Clarke  was  of  the  old 
school,  and  believed  in  nothing  that  did  not 
include  constant  supervision  and  active  doing 
among  the  servants  by  the  mistress.  She 
was  one  of  those,  too,  who  locked  up  every- 
thing, and  would  have  thought  it  infinite  neg- 
ligence if  a  mistress  gave  her  servant  the 
key  of  the  tea-caddy,  or  suffered  her  in  the 
store-closet  unwatched.  She  it  was  who  con- 
tinually im])ressed  on  Percy  her  conviction 
of  waste  and  unthrift  in  his  house;  pointing 
to  Annie's  little  talile  olegnncios,  which  the 
young  wife  had  obtained  by  the  most  cunning 
devices  of  hidden  savings,  as  evidencing  ex- 
travagance and  needless  exjienditure.  Eut, 
as  Percy  knew  that  he  allowed  a  very  mo- 
derate sum,  he  was  not  incited  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  his  mother's  views.  Neverthe- 
less, her  per]ietual  recurrence  to  the  subject 
did  not  tend  to  make  his  money-dealings  with 
his  wife  more  liberal. 

One  day,  Percy  came  home  half  an  hour 
later  than  usual :  he  who  was  so  methodical 
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and  punctual.  He  was  paler  than  Annie 
had  ever  before  seen  him,  as  if  internally 
agitated;  diniug  in  more  than  his  customary 
silence  ;  replying  only  by  monosyllables  to 
all  that  Annie  said,  or  not  replying  at  all,  if 
her  words  were  not  put  in  the  form  of  a 
direct  question.  In  the  evening,  while  they 
sat  together  in  the  drawing-room,  suddenly 
he  looked  up  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  Corn 
Laws  and,  said  : — 

"Annie,  my  mother  has  lost  her  fortune. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  business 
details  of  the  matter:  besides,  you  could 
not  understand  them,  if  I  did.  It  is  enough 
to  tell  you  that  she  comes  to-morrow  to 
live  Avith  us.  Let  the  best  bed-room  be  given 
up  to  her ;  and  I  trust  I  need  not  impress  on 
you  the  necessity  of  dutiful  and  affectionate 
attention." 

Annie's  heart  sank.  She  felt  that  all  her 
quiet  happiness  in  her  home  was  at  an  end. 
But  she  had  too  high  notions  of  wifely 
duty  to  utter  a  word  of  protest.  She 
merely  drooped  her 'eyes  over  her  work,  and 
said,  "  Very  well,  Percy,"  in  her  usual  calm, 
undemonstrative  manner..  Nothing  more  was 
said  ;  and  no  one  knew  that,  while  she  sat 
hemming  that  precious  little  robe,  tears 
were  silently  falling  within  the  shadow  of 
her  curls,  steeping  the  muslin  held  in  her 
trembling  hand. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  difficult  person  to  deal 
with  in  a  house.  Her  times  and  tempers 
were  contrary  to  thos^  of  most  people  ;  and 
she  had  no  idea  of  yielding.  Annie's  quiet 
petinacity  irritated  her  beyond  measure. 

'•  God  bless  the  girl !"  she  used  to  say, 
blazing  up  in  her  fierce,  passionate  way, 
"  has  she  no  blood  in  her  veins  at  all,  that 
she  can  never  be  angry,  or  speak  above  her 
breath  ?" 

But,  harsh  critic  and  undisguised  con- 
temner as  she  was,  she  di?l  not  intend  to  be 
cruel.  She  was  only  mean  and  sour-tem- 
pered. The  day  after  she  came,  she  spoke  to 
her  son  about  his  house-bills  :  asked  how  much 
he  allowed  a-week,  what  average  he  made  for 
each,  and  what  sum  he  appropriated  for  that 
future  day  which,  in  some  people's  imagina- 
tions, is  always  raining  furiously.  Percy, 
over  whom  his  mother  exerted  a  great, 
but  acknowledged  influence,  detailed  his 
arrangements  and  position  without  reserve  ; 
adding  up,  for  her  edification,  how  much 
each  person  in  his  household  was  supposed 
to  cost. 

'•So  much  as  that?  Well!  I  must  say 
you  are  a  generous  husband,  boy  !  I  am  sure 
your  wife  has  no  right  to  complain  !  When 
I  was  with  your  dear  father.  I  had  not  half 
that  sum." 

"  Is  it  much,  mother  ?  I  thought  it 
moderate.  I  do  not  think  we  could  mamigc 
on  less.' 

"  If  not  actually  on  less,  then  it  ought  to 
include  me  as  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  tartly. 

Percy    was    silent;    giving    only  a   little 


inquiring  hem,  as  he  sat  puckering  his   lips 
contemplatively. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  thinking  of  any 
addition  on  my  account.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  ruined,  and  forced  to  come  to  you 
for  a  home  at  all :  old  people  are  best  by 
themselves  ;  but  it  would  be  intolerable  if  I 
were  any  extra  burden  to  you." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  allowing  six  or  seven 
shillings  a-weck  extra,"  said  Percy,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  your  wife  must  learn 
economy  :  she  knows  little  enough  of  it  now. 
I  tell  you — and  surely  I  ought  to  know  ;  I, 
who  have  kept  house  these  forty  years  and 
more — you  allow  quite  enough  for  us  all ; 
and  it  will  be  useful  to  her  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  best  of  everything." 

"  But  she  is  not  very  extravagant  now, 
mother.     Is  she  ?" 

''■  Quite  extravagant — quite  !  At  all  events, 
take  my  advice,  and  make  the  trial.  If 
she  cannot  make  it  do,  she  will  tell  you, 
and  then  you  can  alter  yoiir  arrangements. 
Take  my  advice,  Percy  ;  you  are  soon  to  be 
a  father,  and  all  that,  and  you  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful,  considering  what  expenses  are 
before  you.'' 

"  Very  well  mother,  I  will.  I  can  but 
make  the  trial,  as  you  say ;  and,  if  Annie  is 
hard  pressed  and  tells  me,  I  will  enlarge  the 
allowance." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  well,  as  between 
you  and  me  :  but  don't  tell  Ann." 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,  mother,"  said  Percy, 
with  a  grim  smile,  '■'  and  can  keep  my  own 
counsel." 

So  the  law  was  passed  in  this  domestic 
Star  Chamber,  that  Annie  was  to  learn  ex- 
perimental improvement  in  the  art  and 
science  of  housekeeping  :  a  law  which  never 
would  have  been  passed  at  all  but  for  Annie's 
private  and  peculiar  economies,  and  her  care- 
ful conceal  nieut  of  painful  details.  Percy  Avas 
inclined  to  be  mean  and  stingy,  certainly,  but 
he  was  not  revoltingly  so  :  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  would  not  have  imposed  a  task  that 
he  knew  was  too  hard  to  be  accomplished, 
lie  was  not  sorry  to  lay  even  a  heavy  strain 
upon  her,  just  for  experiment's  sake;  but  he 
would  not  have  done  more,  williggly.  So 
that  poor  Annie's  very  care  it  was  which 
now  caused  her  discomfiture ;  her  very 
economy  had  created  distrust  of  her  manage- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  young  wife 
was  behind  in  her  accounts.  There  was 
brandy  for  the  old  lady,  and  not  a  little  of  it ; 
and  there  were  her  early  dinners  and  her  hot 
suppers,  eggs  and  teacakes  for  her  break- 
fast ;  special  tea-making ;  bedroom-fire  and 
the  extra  candles.  The  housekeeping  books 
showed  frightful  figures — increased  by  a  full 
sha"«  and  a-half.  But  Annie  was  not  dis- 
turbed ;  but  reserved  the  revelation  of  those 
multitudinous  figures  as  a  simple  fact  with 
which  her  husband  had  to  be  made  acquainted. 
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This  illness  was  expensive.  Percy  did  not 
insist  on  the  house  paying  for  the  doctor^ 
l)ut  the  thousand  little  luxuries  and  the  in- 
evitable waste  of  a  sick-room  made  sad  havoc 
with  Annie's  calculations.  Once  or  twice, 
when  she  was  very  hard  pressed,  she  im- 
poverished her  husband's  dietary.  He  always 
spoke  of  it,  gravely  and  displeased  ;  and  once 
he  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  her  negli- 
gence ;  which  was  becoming  marked,  very 
marked,  and  excessively  unpleasant  If  she 
neglected  him,  her  husband,  how  could  he  feel 
satisfied  that  his  dear  moth-er,  sick  and  in- 
firm as  she  was,  and  obliged,  after  her  long 
life  of  independence  and  well-doing,  to  come 
to  him  for  support ;  how  could  he  feel  sure 
that  she  received  due  attention  when  he  was 
away  ?  He  was  afraid  that  Annie's  mother- 
hood, instead  of  opening  her  heart  had  nar- 
rowed it.  Annie  broke  her  heart,  in  her 
silent  quiet  little  way  over  these  reproaches, 
and  she  inwardly  resolved  not  to  oifend  again 
whatever  it  cost  her,  or  whatever  other  means 
she  must  use. 

But  those  horrible  bills!  She  could  not 
keep  them  under;  not  though  she  cried  for 
vexation  and  wounded  pride  to  think  what 
a  bad  manager  she  was,  and  how  unfit  to 
have  the  gui lance  of  Percy's  hou  ehold  ex- 
penditure. Then  her  baby  wanted  some 
new  frocks;  and  Annie,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  a  young  mother,  had  set  her  heart  on 
having  them  robed  and  worked,  and  had  been 
quietly  trying  to  save  up  for  them  little  by 
little,  ever  since  she  sold  the  pearl  brooch, 
the  companion  to  the  necklace.  But  to  no 
pui-pose.  So  Annie  sold  another  little  trinket, 
and  another,  and  another;  paid  her  bills,  and 
bought  her  baby  six  pretty  white  worked 
frocks,  and  a  white  cashmere  pelisse;  and 
went  to  bed  that  night  proud  and  blessed 
as  a  queen  :  free  from  debt. 

But  Mrs.  Clarke  complained  to  her  son  that 
ycstordny  her  cutlet  was  tough,  and  she  was 
sure  Ann  bought  inferior  meat  for  her,  that 
she  might  save  for  such  senseless  extra- 
vagance as  she  had  just  been  committing  ; 
for  did  he  not  see  hoAV  she  had  bedizened  up 
that  miserable  little  baby,  who  would  look 
nuich  better  too,  in  nice  clean  print.s,  instead 
of  with  all  those  useless  fallals  about  him  ? 
In  her  day,  indeed,  such  fdly  was  never 
thought  of,  and,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  her  children 
might  be  good  enough  for  Ann's.  And  she 
wished  Percy  would  mention  it. 

Percy  was  hard,  but  not  small.  Provided 
things  went  the  way  of  his  ordering,  he  did 
not  care  to  criticise  the  stages.  He  soothed 
his  mother,  spoke  to  Annie  about  the  offend- 
ing veal,  but  said  nothing  ill-natured  of 
the  frocks.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  do 
it,  with  the  boy  laughing  and  crowing  in 
his  mother's  arms,  and  kicking  o\it  his  little 
feet,  in  all  freedom  of  a  first  day  of  short 
conts. 

By  degrees,  every  little  article  of  private 


property  that    Annie  possessed    was   swal- 
lowed up  by  extra  housekeeping   expenses. 
When  she  had  nothing  left  that  she  could 
appropriate,  she  had  nothhigfor  it  but  to  dis- 
miss her  two   servants.     She   hsred  a  strong 
good-natured  maid  of  all  work,  clumsy,  strong, 
and    ignorant:    one    of  the    tribe   who   are 
prone  to  fall  up-stairs  with  tea-trays :   and 
who,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  fry 
potatoes  in   blacking,   and   lard   boots   with 
the    butter.     Thus,     all   the   directing    fell 
to  the  young  mistress,  and   half  the  work : 
for  the  girl  was  too  uncouth  to  do  anything 
well,  or  anything  of  herself.     Day  by  day 
she  slowly  faded  and  drooped :  day  by  day, 
patiently  and  steadily  continuing  her  work  : 
her   cheeks    paler,  her    eyes    dimmer    and 
larger ;  the  lustre  of  her  warm  brown  hair 
dulled,  and   its  colour  faded;    the  slender 
Avaist  shrinking,  as  the  round  young  throat 
grew  thm  and  spare.     But  there  was  no  one 
with  eyes  so  keen,  or  love  so  quick  to  mark 
the  change  :  no  one  to  cheer  her  by  a  kindly 
word  ;  no  one  to  help  her  with  sympathy  or 
aid;    no  one  to  step  forward  to  save  her. 
Unpitied  and  unnoticed,  she  dedicated  her 
precious  existence  to  those  who  did  not  love 
her,  nor  c  ire  to  watch  or  guard  her.     Too 
heavy  a  Ijurden  had  been  laid  upon  her,  but 
her  faithful  hands  bore  it  bravely  to  the 
last ;  and,  with  all  a  AVoman's  trust  and  forti- 
tude, she  neither  thought  it  hard,  nor  cried 
out  to  be  relieved.     If  she  had  but  sj)oken! 
If  Percy  had  but  cared  to  win  her  confi- 
dence ! 

At  last,  one  day,  she  failed.  She  had  been 
for  some  hours  ironing,  when,  very  quietly, 
she  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground.  The  red-armed  maid  ran  screaming 
away,  and  Percy  hurried  down-stairs.  He 
found  her  to  all  appearance  dead  on  the 
kitchen-floor,  and  taking  her  in  bis  arms,  bore 
her  tenderly  and  gently  to  her  room.  For  he 
loved  her  as  much  as  he  could  have  loved  any 
wife,  and  terror  frightened  him  into  nature 
and  demonstration.  A  doctor  was  sent  for; 
Mrs.  Clarke  snappishly  repudiating  all  idea  of 
danger,  or  the  necessity  of  making  a  fuss 
because  of  such  a  common  thing  as  a  fainting 
fit;  but.  when  the  doctor  came,  he  looked 
grave,  ordering  his  patient  t(  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  to  be  most  zealously  tended;  orderingher, 
hi  fact,  the  attendance  of  a  person  dangerously 
ill,  and  for  whom  the  only  chance  lay  in 
loving  watchfulness  and  care.  But  he  found 
hor  so  extraordinarily  reduced,  and  with  such 
distinct  evidcMices  of  organic  mischief,  that  he 
himself  had  Imt  little  liope  of  the  result.  He 
inquired  minutely  into  her  life  :  and  the 
wliolo  mystery  w;is  revealed.  She  was  dying, 
literallyfrom"  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  he  told 
her  husband  fraidvly,  but  severely. 

Percy  never  left  "her  bedside.  Night  and 
day  he  nursed  her,  as  she  would  have  nursed 
her  sick  child.  But  this  love  had  come  too 
late.  Not  all  his  tears  could  give  back  the 
life  which   his  blindness  and   hardness  had 
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helped  to  destroy.  Neither  could  it  now  call 
out  the  love  m  that  young  heart,  which  had 
lain  like  a  sleeping  child  that  would  have 
smiled  back  love  for  love  to  the  one  who  had 
awakened  it.  All  too  late  !  too  late  !  Hap- 
piness, love,  and  life  all  gone,  and  the  hand 
that  might  have  stayed  them  now  stretched 
out  imploringly  in  vain. 

When  Percy  left  that  death-room,  he 
looked  a  shrunken,  grey,  withered  old  man  ; 
as  if  years,  not  hours,  had  passed  over  him 
since'  his  young  wife  died.  From  that  day 
no  one  ever  saw  him  smile,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  him  lift  his  eyes  frankly  to  theirs.  He 
kept  them  fixed  on  the  ground,  or  turned 
away  like  a  man  who  has  committed  a 
crime ;  and  so  dragged  on  a  life  which  had 
no  need  to  ask  of  anc  ther  the  mystery  and 
iniquity  of  torture.  Even  his  mother  cried  a 
little  when  the  baby  died  a  month  after  its 
mother. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

I  UKE  to  think  of  the  domestic  pleasures, 
The  homely  faacies  and  the  human  cares, 

The  joys  and  griefs  of  heart  the  mummer  treasures 
Beneath  the  tiusel  of  the  garb  he  wears. 

Tlie  piebald  clowu  upon  the  sawdust  tumbling, 
With  mouth  elastic  and  lasli-tioklod  calves  : 

The  Master  of  the  Ring,  with  aiguillette  fumbling 
While  with  the  jokes  of  Motley  going  halves  ; 

The  Hitting  fairy  in  her  gossamer  jacket. 
With  silver  sash,  and  loosely  flowing  hair, 

And  dandy  whip — she  well  knows  when  to  crae^c  it, 
While  leaping  garters  from  her  flying  mare  ; 

The  sole-chalked  acrobat  on  padded  saddle, 
Who  turns  the  summersault  at  wildest  speed, 

Or  spans  four  chargers  with  porteiito\is  straddle, 
While  deftly  guiding  onward  steed  on  steed  ; 

These,  I  delight  to  know,  are  men  aud  brothers, 
Are  sprightly  sisters  with  a  touch  of  grace, 

With  filial  tenderness,  some  nurturing  mothers, 
Some,  with  paternal  love,  a  toddling  race. 

Thus,  yonder,  winking  through  vermiUion  sockets. 
His  tongue  grotesquely  thrust  in  whiten'd  cheek. 

With  sausages  purloined  crammed  into  pockets 
Tliat  were  a  parailise  to  area  sneak — 

May  be  but  one  who  midst  the  peals  of  laughter 
Has  secret  cause  in  truth  for  saddest  tears. 

Perhaps  beneath  whose  squalid  garret  rafter 
There  droops  the  partner  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  again,  that  more  preposterous  fellow 
In  lacquered  boots  with  monstrous  jingling  spirs, 

Ills  coat  all  frogs,  his  swell-gloves  dainty  yellow. 
Who  always  struts  when'er  a  step  he  stirs — 

He  perchance  may  have  a  chubby  r.ibble. 
Among  whose  gambols  ha  unbends  with  ease,^ 

His  dearest  joy  to  hear  their  infant  babble, 
Their  chief  delight  but  then  to  climb  his  knee?. 

Thus,  yonder  flippant  elf  in  spangled  raiment, 
With  sauciest  air,  who  holds  the  sinewy  reins. 


Perhaps  but  hardly  earns  the  niggard  payment 
That  some  crippled  elder's  life  sustains. 

Even  yon  rider,  bounding  like  a  cricket 
Above  the  crupper  of  his  snorting  horse. 

Who  skims  a  flve-barr'd  hurdle  like  a  wicket, 
Wheeling  clattering  hoofs  around  the  whirling  coui-sc- 

Nay,  ev'n  this  agile  Indian-rubber  antic — 
Quite  independent,  seemingly,  of  feet —  , 

He  but  ties  himself  in  knots,  and  twirls  half-frantic. 
With  the  homeliest  view  to  make  the  two  ends  meet ! 

It  lends  a  dignity  to  humblest  labour, 
That  reverent  tending  of  the  household  hearth  ; 

It  draws  sweet  music  from  the  pipe  and  tabour. 
To  which  th'  itinerant  playec,  tunes  his  mirth. 

xVnd  hence  the  sympathy  I  love  to  squander 
Among  all  mimes  I  note,  no  matter  where, 

Feeling  sure  these  golden  threads  oft  wander 
Thro'  the  tawdry  warp  and  woof  they  wear. 

BRITANNIA'S  FIGURES. 


Last  week  we  began,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  coming-  season,  an  examination 
of  the  British  Housekeeping  Accounts,  and  by 
help  of  Mr.  Foublanque's  blue-book  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics,  measured  progress  by 
conipavisou  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  with  the  two  years  that  preceded 
it.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  is  the 
year  now  due  for  examination  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  country,  but  the  natioual  house- 
keeping accounts,  or  Britannia's  figures,  are 
not  to  be  dealt  with  easily  until  they  have 
gone  through  a  few  months  of  ofiicial  calcu- 
lation and  arrangameut. 

The  memoranda  we  have  noted  down 
already,  were  those  that  related  to  public 
health  and  education ;  now,  we  reckon  up 
our  expense  in  poverty  and  crime,  and  a 
few  other  items  in  the  great  profit  and  loss 
account. 

As  to  poverty,  we  first  note  generally,  that 
there  are,  in  England  and  Wales  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  in 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  as  pauper.s,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
more  sustained  in  workhouses.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  the  people,  four  or  five  in  every 
hundred  always  are  receiving  workhouse 
help.  Poverty  has  not  followed  the  increase 
of  population.  There  was  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  gross  number  of  paupers  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  about  three-half 
pence  a-head  in  the  average  poor  rate,  charged 
per  individual,  in  the  population  ;  that  aver- 
age rate  being  in  England  about  six  and 
three-pence  ;  in  Scotland  about  two  shillings 
less  ;•  in  Ireland  about  four  shillings  less. 
The  figures  yield  no  brilliant  result.  They 
simply  show  that  the  number  of  the  desti- 
tute last  year  was  not  increasing  in  this 
counti-y.  Within  the  workhouses  there 
was,  last  year,  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  taken  care 
of,  and  in  the  quantity  of  occasional   house- 
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which,  in  the  good  old  times  of  tough 
heef,  used  to  wander 


relief  afforded  to  the  homeless  class,  called' 
vagrants.  On  New  Year's  Day,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  tifty-scven,  there  were  a  thou- 
sand va2;rants  housed  in  English  workhouses. 
On  the  same  day,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  the  number  housed  was  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  Of  out-of-door  relief 
to  vagrants  there  was  some  decrease,  but  of 
out-door  relief  to  lunatics  and  idiots  a  decided 
increase.  There  was  in  every  way  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  this  unhappy  class, 

^     roast 
at  will  in  our  streets, 
markets,  and  fairs,  scoffed  at  and  worried  by 
the  rabble. 

A  table  of  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
and  idiots  chargeable  to  the  parishes  in  each 
county,  tells  us  that  the  average  proportion 
of  these  unfortunate  people  to  the  population 
is  about  one  in  seven  hundred  ;  that  the  pro- 
portion chargeable  is  greatest  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  indeed,  almost  three  times  greater 
there  than  in  Durham,  where  there  is  but 
one  to  every  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred. 
There  is  also  an  excessive  number  charge- 
able on  Berks,  Wilts,  Oxfordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Hereford,  Hertford,  Salop,  and  Somer- 
set, here  named  in  the  order  of  excess :  and, 
next  to  Durham,  a  disproportionately  small 


number  chargeable  on  Staffordshire,  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cornwall,  and  Northumberland,  here  named 
in  the  order  of  deficiency ;  whence  we  may 
infer  the  very  well  known  foct,  that  it  is  not 
activity  of  niind,but  torpidity  of  mind,by  which 
an  increase  of  idiocy  and  lunacy  is  favoured. 
Over-work  of  the  brain,  against  which  we 
hear  so  many  people  cry,  and  which  we  hear 
so    many    cosy-looking   men    deplore    very 


complacently  in  their  own  persons,  is  not 
by  a  good  deal  so  dangerous  as  under-work 
of  the  bra.in,  that  rare  and  obscure  cala- 
mity from  which  nobody- is  supposed  ever  to 
suffer. 

The  Reverend  Onesimus  HoavI  drops  his 
chin  and  elevates  his  eyes,  upsets  his 
digestion  with  excess  of  tea  and  muffin,  and 
8up})orts  upon  the  doughy  face  he  thus 
acquires  a  reputation  for  the  great  strain 
on  his  brains  caused  by  the  outpouring 
of  a  weekly  puddle  of  words.  His  friends 
labour  to  prop  up  his  brain  Avith  added  piles 
of  muffin.  Paler  becomes  his  face,  and  more 
idiotic  his  exy)ression,  as  he  lives  from 
New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's  Day  rattling 
about  in  his  empty  head  the  few  ideas  of 
other  men  he  has  contrived  to  borrow,  and 
tranquilly  claims  all  the  sweets  of  indulgence 
on  account  of  the  strain  put  upon  his  wits. 
Doctor  Por])icc  is  Avhceled  about  from  house 
to  house  in  his  brougham,  prescribes  his  cor- 
dials and  his  mild  aperients;  treats,  by  help 
of  what  knowledge  gathered  from  a  past 
generation  may  happen  to  have  grown  into 
his  habit  of  practice,  all  the  disease  he  sees ; 
now  and  then  turns  to  a  book  when  he  is 
puzzled,  but  moro   connnonly    dozes     after 


dinner.  Yet  very  gladly  does  the  doctor 
hear  the  talk  about  immense  strain  on  his 
mind,  large  practice,  great  responsibility,  and 
the  wondering  that  one  poor  head  can  carry 
all  he  knows.  He  seldom  passes  a  day  with- 
out having  taken  care  to  confide  to  somebody 
that  he  is  overworked.  Once  a  week,  indeed, 
if  his  practice  be  large,  he  may  be  forced  into 
some  effort  to  use  his  brains  :  but  that  he 
does  really  exercise  them  once  a  week,  I  am 
not  certain.  The  lawyer  elevates  his  routine 
into  a  crush  of  brain  work.  The  author  and 
the  merchant  flatter  themselves,  or  account 
themselves  flattered,  by  an  application  to 
their  labours  also  of  the  same  complimentary 
condolence.  The  truth  is,  that  hard  work  of 
the  brain,  taken  alone — apart  from  griefs  and 
fears,  from  forced  or  voluntary  stinting  of  the 
body's  need  of  food  or  sleep,  and  the  mind's 
need  of  social  intercourse — does  infinitely 
more  to  prolc.ig  life  and  strengthen  reason  in 
the  workers  than  to  cut  or  fray  the  thread  of 
either.  Men  break  down  under  the  grind  of 
want,  under  the  strain  of  a  continuous  denial 
to  the  body  of  its  half-a-dozen  hours  a  day  of 
sleep,  its  fevv  necessary  pounds  of  wholesome 
food,  and  its  occasional  exercise  of  tongue 
and  legs.  If  an  author  spends  his  whole  life  , 
in  his  study,  his  mind  fails  under  the  pressure 
i  of  the  solitary  system.  If  a  great  lawyer 
refuses  himself  month  after  month  the  neces- 
sary fourth  part  of  the  day  for  sleep,  he  wears 
his  brain  out,  not  by  repletion  of  study,  but 
by  privation  of  something  else.  Under  all 
ordinary  circumstances  no  man  who  performs 
Avork  for  which  he  is  competent  is  called 
upon  to  deny  himself  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  except  during  short  periods  of  encroach- 
ment which  occur  to  men  in  every  occupa- 
tion, and  Avhich  seldom  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  can  almost  mvariably  be  folloAved 
by  i^  period  of  ease,  sufficient  for  recovery, 
liealthy  men,  Avho  have  bed  and  board 
assured  to  them.  Avhile  they  can  eat,  sleep, 
stir,  and  be  merry,  will  have  sound  minds, 
though  they  Avork  their  brains  all  day,  and 
provide  them  for  the  other  five  or  six  hours 
Avith  that  light  employment  which  is  the 
chief  toil  of  Doctor  Porpicc  or  the  Reverend 
Onesimus. 

From  considerations  of  disease,  ignorance, 
and  poverty,  we  pass  to  the  tables  on  Avhich 
are  set  out  the  year's  supply  of  crime. 

During  the  three  years,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  five,  six,  there  was  a  steady 
decrease  of  crime,  indicated  by  decrease  in  the 
number  of  convictit)ns  before  the  criminal 
courts  of  England  and  Wales.  Tlie  decrease 
Avas  very  marked  indeed.  TAventy-thr^e  thou- 
sand convicts  in  the  first  of  those  years  became 
tAventy  thousand  in  the  second,  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  the  third.  This  decrease  took  place 
entirely  in  the  class  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  Avitliout  violence.  Crimes 
accompanied  Avith  violence  against  the  per- 
son, as  assaults  and  burglaries,  Avere  increas- 
inc: ;   but,  in  the  nund)er  of  connnittals  and 
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convictions  for  offences  against  property 
alone,  there  was  the  striking  fall  above  ex- 
pressed :  closer  analysis  in  another  table 
refers  nearly  all  of  it  to  the  head  of  larceny 
and  stealing.  Another  table  shows  that  the 
chief  decrease  is  in  petty  theft.  A  decrease 
of  five  or  six  thousand  in  the  twelvemonth  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  interception  of  the 
young  offenders  in  reformatory  schools.  The 
number  detained  in  the  reformatory  schools 
is  but  about  two  hundred  in  the  year.  We 
may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  labour  done  by 
many  men,  for  bettering  in  many  little  ways 
the  home  condition  of  the  poor,  is  bearing 
fruit.  Provocation — or  it  might  be  called 
compulsion — to  small  crimes  is  weaker.  There 
is  better  support  given  to  right  feeling  and 
honest  effort,  as  the  old  fog  of  antagonism 
between  class  and  class  is  lifted  from  the  sur- 
fice  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  tables  for 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  that  the  decrease  of  crime  is 
very  much  less  marked  in  the  great  towns 
than  in  the  country  generally. 

In  other  tables  are  to  be  found 
illustrations  of  the  growth  of  our  material 
strength.     A  calculation,  extending  over  six 
years,  shows  that  Lancashire  brings  into  use 
every  year  a  million  of  additional  spindles, 
and   a   new   host    of  almost    ten   thousand 
power-looms.      In    Yorkshire,    during    the 
three  years  over  wh'ch  our  calculation  has 
extended,    sixty    new   collieries    have   been 
annually  opened,  and  the  quantity  of  pig-ircn 
made    in    the   West  Kidins,  Mhich,  in    the 
year   eighteen 
seventy-three 
hundred    and 

next  year,  and    two  huadrod    and   reventj-- 
five  thousand  in  the  year  following  that. 

We  need  no  more  details  to  show  that  the 
Housekeeping  Accounts  of  this  country  are 
in  a  very  hopeful  state.  Prosperity  increases, 
population  grows ;  nor  does  poverty  keep 
pace  with  the  growth,  but  an  almost  settled 
number  of  the  poor  we  still  have  always 
with  ns.  Yet  there  is  increase  of  general 
education,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  com- 
munity, shown  by  the  decrease  of  pre- 
ventible  disease  and  petty  ciinie.  Therefore 
'we  may  face  Christmas  chrerfuUy,  conscious, 
as  a  nation,  that  we  have  not  been  labouring 
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hundred  and  fifty-four  was 
thousand  tons,  became  one 
seventv-tive   thousand  in  the 


right 


in    vam    for    self-improvement,    and 
steadily  determined  to  go  on  and  prosper 

The  number  of  emig;  ants  from  the  three 
kingdoms  was  a  hiuidred  and  seventj'-six 
thousand  in  the  first  of  onr  thre?  years,  the 
same  in  the  se  end,  and  two  hundrel  and 
twelve  thouFand  in  the  third.  Tha  chief 
outlet  of  emigration  is  to  the  United  States. 
The  iiunibcr  of  emigrants  who  go  to  the 
LTiiitcd  States  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
those  who  go  to  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  number  p-oina;  to  Au.'^tralia  is  three  times 
as   great   as    that    of   emigrants  to  British 


North  America ;  but  there  go  to  British 
North  America  ■  six  times  as  many  as  the 
whole  number  left  to  distribute  itself  about 
the  world  in  other  places.  To  the  United 
States  there  go  for  every  Scotch  emigrant 
six  English  and  twelve  Irish.  To  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  there  go  for  every  Scotch 
emigrant,  two  or  three  Iiish  and  six  English. 
To  British  North  iVmerica  the  emigration 
from  each  country  in  the  three  years  was 
so  exceedingly  unequal  that  no  general  rule 
can  be  stated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
emigrants  went  nearly  man  for  man  from 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  but  in  the  third 
year,  there  went  two  Englishmen  for  every 
Irishman  or  Scotchman.  In  rough  numbers 
the  character  of  emigration  from  these 
islands  is  thus  fairly  enough  stated. 

To  these  notes  of  the  state  of  our  domestic 
housekeeping  accounts,  we  may  as  well  add 
a  glance  at  the  state  of  those  outlying  proper- 
ties to  which  the  faces  of  so  many  emigrants 
are  turned,  and  with  whose  well-being  our 
own  pro.sperity  is  closely  bound.     Here  is  a 
blue-book  of  ''  Statistics  of  New  Zealand,"  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -six,  and 
the  three  years  preceding,  "  presented"   (last 
April)    "  to   both   Houses    of    the    General 
Assembly  by  command  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,"  printed  at  Auckland,  for  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  and  exactl}'  resembling 
similar  works  printed  in  London  by  George 
Edward    Eyre   and    William   Spottiswoode. 
This  is  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  New 
Zealand,  compiled  from  the  statistics  pub- 
lished separately  by  its  respective  settlements, 
and  from  colonial  blue-books.     The  materials 
it  presents  are  defective,  but  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  well-digested  housekeeping  account 
once  bravely   begun,  will  create  means  for 
securing  the  information  that  is  now  deficient. 
We  read  here  that  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  population 
rose  in  Aukiand  from  nine  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  ;  in  New  Plymouth,  from  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ;   in  Wellington,  from  six  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  :  in  Nelson,  from  four  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  ;  in  Canterbury,  from  three 
thousand  to  nearly  six  thous^and':  and  that  in 
Otago,  the  population  was,  during  five  years, 
more  than  doubled.  As  to  education,  so  far  as 
the  tal  les  go,  they  show  that  in  fi\  e  years 
there  was  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent,  upon 
the  number  of  the  colonists  able  to  read  and 
write,  the  proportion  now  seeming  to  be  three 
in  every  five.     During  the  Fame  period  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  shipping 
trade  ;  and  the  live  stock  possessed  by  colon- 
ists had  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  on  com- 
paring their  state  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
with  their  state  at  the  beginning,  they  were 
found   to  possess  more  than  three  times  as 
mar.y  horses,   nearly   three  times  as  many 
heads  of  cattle,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
ma;iy  sheep.  The  criminal  statistics  show  that 
in  New  Zealand  serious  crime  is  not  common 
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but  there  are  a  Large  number  of  convictions 
before  the  resident  magistrates'  courts,  of 
which  one-half  arc  fdr  drunkenness,  and  of 
the  remaining  half,  nearly  a  third  are  for  in- 
fractions of  the  Cattle  Trespass  Ordinance. 
Our  Blue-book  of  accounts  from  the  antipodes, 
therefore,  permits  us  to  face  Christmas,  as  a 
nation,  with  a  comfortable  knowledge  that 
the  housekeeping  accounts  here  also  leave  a 
considerable  balance  in  our  favour. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Melbourne  Directory  ; 
not  yet  so  thick  a  volume  as  the  London 
Directory,  but  who  shall  say  to  what'thickness 
in  after  years  it  may  expand  ?  Melbourne 
has  now  a  public  library,  as  fully  attended  as 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  well-edited  Directory,  preceded  by  an 
almanack,  in  which  we  find  such  anniversaries 
recorded  as,  "  3Iay  15,  jMelbourne  founded, 
1837.''  "June  25.  Geelong  and  Melbourne 
Railway  opened,  1857."  And  in  the  same 
year  ■•  August  10.  The  streets  of  Melbourne 
lit  Avith  gas."  Next,  we  look  to  the  Report  of 
the  Colonial  Registrar-General,  printed  at 
Melbourne,  which  compiles  from  official  re- 
cords the  chief  details  relating  to  the  Progress 
and  Statistics  of  Victoria,  from  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one  to  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
report  of  the  whole  life  of  Victoria,  since  the 
time  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales.  Within  that  period,  the 
population  has  increased  in  thousands,  from 
seventy-seven  to,  four  hundred  and  ten.  The 
po{)ulation  of  the  city  of  Melbourne  itself,  in 
six  years,  increased  four-fold.  In  the  three 
years  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  whole 
population  trebled,  and  the  increase  has  been 
six-fold  during  the  last  seven  years.  Where 
there  were  two  towns  seven  years  ago,  now 
there  are  twenty-one.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-six  miles  of  new  street  have  been 
formed,  and  the  expenditure  on  streets  has 
been  al)Out  two  millions.  During  the  last  three 
or  four  years  the  progress  of  agriculture  has 
been  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  population. 
From  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  to  eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-seven. 
popul.ation  increased  only  by  seventy-throe 
per  coat.,  but  the  increase  in  the  average 
of  cultivated  land  was  not  less  than  four 
hundred  per  cent.  Two  lines  of  Railway  are 
completed,  a  third  is  nearly  complete,  for  a 
fourth  Government  has  accepted  a  tender, 
and  a  fifth  is  ])lanncd.  Seven  hundred  miles 
of  electric  telegraph  wire  have  lieen  already 
laid.  A  gigantic  system  of  works  for  water 
supply  has  been  efital)lishe(l  at  the  cost  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Trade,  also,  has 
grown  even  more  rapidly  tlian  population. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Irebind  have  in 
the  seven  years  increased  elevenfold.  Victoria 
is  now  to  England,  among  all  tlie  markets  of 
the  world,  fourth  in  importance.  Lot  us 
only  add  that  deposits  in  tho  saving.s-l)anks 
uave  increased  tenfold,  that  a  university  and 


a  public  library  have  been  established,  and 
that  the  increase  of  schools  has  fairly  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 


IRRITABLE  PLANTS. 


The  name  of  irritability  is  given  by  bota- 
nists to  the  movements  made  by  certain 
plants  when  touched.  These  movements  are 
influenced  chiefly  by  light  and  heat ;  but,  like 
many  phenomena  occurring  in  organised 
beings,  they  cannot  at  present  be  explained 
by  merely  chemical  or  mechanical  laws- 
although  such  plants  may  be  excited  by  stim- 
ulants of  a  chemical  or  mechanical  nature. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  irri- 
tability of  vegetables  occurs  in  a  foreign 
species  of  saintfoin,  called  the  moving  plant 
(Hedysarum  gyrans).  It  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising 
up  three  or  four  feet :  the  leaves  are  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  and  the  butterfly 
floAvers  are  generally  in  clusters  of  a  pale 
red.  The  leaven,  which  consist  of  a  large 
terminal  leaflet,  and  two  smaller  lateral  ones, 
possess  the  singular  property  of  moving  with- 
out being  touched.  Sometimes  one  of  them 
will  move  suddenly  while  the  rest  remain 
still ;  at  another  time  they  all  move  together 
up  and  down,  and  circularly ;  this  last  move- 
ment being  performed  by  the  twisting  of  the 
footstalks.  And  even  when  the  leaves  are 
detached  from  the  plant,  they  sometimes 
retain  their  power  of  motion  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  If  any  obstacle  happens  to 
retard  the  motion,  upon  its  removal  the 
leaves  move  with  greater  velocity.  These 
movements  are  most  evident  Avhen  the  sun's 
rays  are  striking  upon  the  plant ;  thus  making 
it  appear  that  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  the 
cause  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  leaflets. 

In  India,  where  the  plant  is  in  full  vigour, 
and  has  every  advantage  Avhich  its  native 
soil  and  air  can  give  it,  all  the  leaves  are  in 
motion  at  the  same  time.  And  the  Indians, 
— who  observe  these  motions  with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  place  confidence  in  the  subject  of  their 
a<lmiration — gather,  on  a  certain  daj'.  two  of 
the  lateral  leaves  of  this  plant,  while  they 
are  in  the  act  of  approaching  each  other. 
These  leaves  the  Indians  pound  with  the 
tongue  of  a  species  of  screechowl,  and  firmly 
believe  that  this  preparation  will  prevent 
their  being  crossed  in  love. 

Venus's  fly-trap  (Diona^a  muscipula)  an- 
other of  the  greatest  Avonders  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  is  an  American  plant,  Avhich 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  Carolina  about 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
It  is  a  pretty  plant,  bearing  several  elegant 
Avhite  floAvers  at  the  end  of  a  simple  stalk. 
All  its  leaves  grow  immediately  fron)  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  ;  each  terminating  by  two 
lobes  surrounded  at  their  edges  Avith  prickles. 
These  lol)es  Avhen  undisturbed  lie  open  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  their  surfaces  are 
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covered  with  a  number  of  minute  glands^ 
secreting  a  sweet  liquor  wliich  attracts  the 
unwary  fly.  Between  the  two  lobes,  just 
where  they  join,  there  are  three  sharp  bristles; 
and,  when  a  fly  or  any  other  insect  crawling 
over  the  surface  of  the  lobes  happens  to  touch 
either  of  the  bristles,  the  irritability  pf  the 
plant  is  excited,  and  the  lobes,  suddenly 
closing,  imprison  the  insect  like  a  rat  in  a 
common  gin.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
insect  the  lobes  unfold,  and  wait  for  another 
victim.  It  is  supposed  that  this  plant  re- 
quires animal  food  for  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  some  of  its  functions.  In  support  of 
this  theory,  it  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Knight,  after  having  secured  some  plants 
from  the  possibility  of  providing  themselves 
with  flies,  furnished  some  of  them  with 
scraped  beef,  and  left  the  rest  without  any 
such  provision.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was,  that  the  fed  specimens  were  in  a  far  more 
flourishing  condition  than  the  unfed  ones. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs  among  the  sundews  (Droseras) 
of  which  three  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  round  leaves  of  these  plants  are  covered 
upon  their  upper  surface  with  long  hairs, 
tipped  with  glandular  and  viscous  globules 
like  dew.  When  an  insect  settles  upon  these 
leave.'^,  it  is  retained  by  the  gumminess  of  the 
glands  ;  and,  in  a  litttle  while  the  hairs  exhi- 
bit their  irritability  by  a  remarkably  sudden 
and  elastic  spring — curving  inwards  so  as  to 
encircle  the  fly,  and  thus  securely  hold  its 
prey.  These  movements  are  attributed  to 
the  same  causes,  as  those  of  the  flj^-trap  ;  but 
their  ultimate  object  is  likewise  unknown. 

In  a  species  of  dog's-bane  (Apocynum  an- 
drosamifolium)  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
this  fly-catching  propensity  exists,  to  an 
equal  degree,in  the  flowers.  A  little  honey -bag 
of  ncctarium,  seated  at  the  bottom  ot'  the 
flower-cup,  and  guarded  by  five  converging 
anthers,  invites  the  fly  to  enter  and  enjoy 
the  sweets;  but,  as  soon  as  the  little  insect 
inserts  its  proboscis  between  the  anthers  to 
arrive  at  the  honey,  they  close  with  violence 
and  detain  him  prisoner. 

There  are  two  other  sensitive  plants, 
called  the  sensitive  and  modest  acacias 
(Mimosa  sensitiva  and  pudica)  Avhich  display 
these  movements  of  their  leaves  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  They  have  leaves  subdivided 
into  four  partial  leaf-stalks,  each  furnished 
with  about  twenty  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
expanded  horizontally  during  the  day.  When 
in  darkness,  or  touched,  or  irritated  in  any 
way,  each  leaflet  moves  upward  towards  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side  ;  wliich,  in  its  turn, 
rises  up  ;  so  that  theif  upper  surfaces  come 
into  contact.  If  the  movement  commences 
at  the  top  of  the  leaf,  it  generally  proceeds 
downwards  to  the  base;  thence  is  com- 
municated to  the  leaflets  of  the  next  partial 
leaf-stalk,  and  nltimo.tely  to  the  common  Icfif- 
stalk,  which  then  falls  down  towards  the 
stem.     The  partial  leaf-stalks  then  converge 


towards  each  other,  having  a  tendency  to 
become  parallel  to  the  common  leaf-stalk 
at  the  extremity  of  which  they  are  suspended. 
When  the  plant  is  shaken  by  the  wind  all  the 
leaflets  close  simultaneously,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks droop  together. 

Such  indeed  is  the  sensibility  of  these 
acacias  in  their  native  country,  that  the  trot 
of  a  horse  will  cause  a  whole  forest  of  them 
to  droop  and  apparently  fade.  If,  however, 
the  agitation  is  long  continued,  the  plant 
seems  to  become  accustomed  to  the  shock, 
and  the  leaflets  will  expand  again.  This 
fact  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
placing  some  sensitive  plants  in  a  cart,  and 
driving  them  a  great  distance.  At  first  the 
plants  became  dreadfully  agitated,  every 
leaflet  hanging  down  against  its  stem  ;  but, 
soon  getting  used  to  the  jolting  and  gradual- 
ly unfolding  their  leaves,  they  remained  fresh, 
and  expanded  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  stem  itself  of  the  plant  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  movements  of  the  leaflets, 
because  they  come  from  swellings  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf-stalks  which  form  a  sort  of  knee- 
joint  spring,  or  hinge,  and  allow  the  stem  to 
bend  and  lie  down. 

The  camrunga  (Averrhoa  carambola)  or 
Coroniandel  gooseberry  tree,  possesses,  like 
the  sensitive  acacia,  the  faculty  of  moving 
when  touched  ;  and  is  another  of  those  in- 
stances of  irritability  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom of  which  we  daily  witness  the  effect, 
without  being  able  to  explain  the  cause.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  consist  of  alternate  leaflets 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  and,  their  common 
position  in  the  daytime,  is  horizontal,  that  is, 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  branch  on  which 
they  grow.  On  being  touched  they  move 
downwards,  frequently  with  such  violence 
that  the  two  opposite  leaves  almost  touch 
each  other  by  their  under  sides,  and  the 
leaflets  come  into  contact,  or  even  pass  over 
one  another.  By  striking  the  branch  with 
the  finger-nail,  or  any  ether  hard  substance, 
the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  one  leaf  move  ;  or 
each  leaflet  can  be  moved  singly  by  making  an 
impression  which  shall  not  extend  beyond  it. 

A  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  sensitiva)  a  native 
of  Amboyua,  is  reported  by  Kumphius  to  be 
so  delicately  sensitive,  that  it  will  not  bear 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  upon  it  without 
contracting  its  leaves;  and  he  remarks  that  it 
is  like  a  maiden — who  may  be  looked  at,  but 
is  not  to  be  touched. 

Light  exercises  a  great  influence  over  all 
these  phenomena.  When  a  sensitive  plant  is 
exposed  to  artificial  light  during  the  night  its 
leaves  expand,  and  if  put  into  a  dark  room 
during  the  day  the  leaves  close.  If,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
darkness,  it  will  ultimately  expand  its  leaves, 
and  the  processes  of  folding  and  opening  will 
go  on,  although  at  very  irregular  intervals. 
Any  sudden  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  the  fumes  arising 
rom  sulphur,  the  odour  of  volatile  liquors,  or, 
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in  short,  anything  that  affects  the  nerves  of 
animals,  will  also  afifect  the  sensitive  plant. 
Any  violent  application,  such  as  exposuig 
the  extremity  of  a  leaf  to  the  raj-s  of  the  sun, 
or  burning  it  either  with  a  lens  or  with  a 
lighted  taper,  or  squeezing  it  between  a  pair 
of  hot  pincers,  causes  the  leaflet  of  the  acacia 
to  close  instantly  :  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  the  leaflet  which  is  opposite  to  it  does  the 
same,  but  all  that  are  upon  the  same  stalk,  the 
drooping  taking  place,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  impression.  AVhen  the 
injury  is  very  great,  the  plant  will  be  violently 
agitated  for  some  distance  round  the  sj^ot. 

The  sleep  of  plants,  which  was  discovered 
by  Linnoeus,*  is  something  akin  to  the 
phenomenon  of  irritability  caused  by  the 
different  influences  of  light  and  darkness, 
cold,  heat,  and  moisture.  The  common 
chickweod  (Stellaria  medica,)  of  which  birds 
are  so  found,  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of 
the  sleep  of  plants.  Every  night  the  leaves 
approach  each  other  in  pairs,  so  as  to  include 
within  their  upper  surfaces  the  tender  rudi- 
ments of  the  young  shoots :  and  the  upper- 
most pair  but  one  at  the  end  of  the  stalk, 
are  furnished  with  longer  leaf-stalks  than  the 
others,  so  that  they  can  close  upon  the  tei-mi- 
nating  pair,  and  protect  the  end  of  the  shoot. 

The  flowers  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mira- 
bilis  jalapa,)  which  are  very  beautiful,  do  not 
open  in  hot  weather  until  the  evening  ;  but 
if  the  weather  be  cool,  or  the  sun  is  obscured, 
they  open  in  the  daytime.  Another  variety  of 
the  same  j^lant  is  called  Four-o'clock  flower, 
from  opening  at  that  hour  of  the  day. 

The  scarlet  pimpernele  ( Anagallis  arvensi.s,) 
which  is  a  plentiful  weed  in  corn-fields,  is 
called  Poor  man's  weather-glass,  and  Shep- 
herd's barometer,  from  the  flowers  always 
closmg  before  rain ;  and  should  the  weather  be 
ever  so  bright,  they  always  shut  up  at  noon. 

The  flowers  of  a  sort  of  convolvulus  (Rivea 
bona-nox)  are  large  and  white,  exj^anding 
only  at  sunset,  and  perfuming  the  air  to  a 
great  distance,  with  a  fragrance  resembling 
that  of  the  finest  cloves.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bougal,  Avhere  it  rambles  among  the  forests, 
and  is  called  the  Midnapore  Creeper. 

The  common  goat's-beard  (Tragopogon  pra- 
tense)  grows  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is 
called  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  from  the  fact  of  its 
flowers  closing  about  that  time. 

THE  REVEREND  ALFRED  IIOBLUSIPS 
FURTHER  STATEMENT. 
The  story  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
who  writes  this  has  been  told  before.f  It 
has  been  already  told  how  with  his  feelino-s 
wrenched,_as  it  were,  from  tho'r  sockets,  he 
fled  in  disorderly  rout ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  further  miscarriages  of 
Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush  may  not  prove  un- 
fruitful as  warning  to  the  unwary.     An  out- 

*  Seo  HousBhold  words,  Number  422,  page  436. 
■j-  See  page  113  Bf  the  eightocntb  volume. 


line,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  career  of 
this  clergyman  is  now  submitted. 

That  fine  iiiece  of  philosoj^Ry  which  I  be- 
lieve some  one  has  set  to  music,  to  the  effect 
that,  A  heart  bowed  down  by  weight  of  woe. 
To  weakest  hopes  will  cling,  has  been  ex- 
emplified abundantly  by  sulfering  victims 
through  all  ages.  5ly  faltering  signature 
must  indeed  be  now  set  at  the  bottom  of  that 
list :  for,  when  I  cast  about  me,  in  direct 
straits,  after  my  abrupt  resignation  of  the 
curacy  of  Saint  Stylites,  for  new  clerical  em- 
ployment, I  must  have  had  but  faintest 
hope  to  cling  to,  when  I  thought  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Doctor  Bridles,  Bishop  of 
Tweakminster  and  my  own  relation  on  the 
maternal  side.  When  I  say  my  relation,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  certain 
dimness  over  the  steps  of  the  pedigree.  It 
stood  something  in  this  wise;  my  mother's 
second  cousin  Avas  twice  married  ;  and  my 
mother's  second  cousiu's  second  wife  was 
first  cousin  once  removed  to  Doctor  Bridles's 
wife.  To  which  prelate,  therefore,  I  natu- 
rally looked,  as  to  the  head  of  our  house  : 
and,  with  but  small  confidence,  wrote  humbly 
to  his  lordship,  craving  some  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  his  diocese. 

That  same  evening,  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, there  came  a  letter  couched  in  the 
handsomest  terms,  in  which  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Tweakminster  hoped  he  would  see  his 
kinsman  Iloblush  at  the  episcopal  breakfast- 
table  next  morning  :  that,  over  that  agreeable 
meal,  they  might  discuss  my  business  conve- 
niently. But  Avhat  a  sudden  change  in  the 
postcriptum  to  a  tone  slightly  testy !  for  it 
said,  "  Don't  keep  me  waiting.  I  hate  cold 
tea.  Indeed,  I  dislike  it  so  much,  that  I 
never  wait  for  mortal  f  which  testiness  I 
knew,  from  tradition,  to  come  of  sudden 
gouty  twinges  which  had  seized  him  in  the 
very  act  of  signing  his  right  reverend  auto- 
graph. 

Punctual,  then,  to  the  instant,  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Iloblush  was  shown  into  the  break- 
fast-room precisely  at  the  instant  when  his 
lordship  was  filling  liinisclf  out  tea. 

"Just  in  time,  ][ol)hish,''  he  said,  with 
that  short  manner  for  which  he  is  so  remark- 
able. "  Just  take  the  muflius  off  the  hob, 
will  you.  IMrs.  Bi-idlcs.  I  regret  to  say,  is 
indisposed.     Help  yourself" 

No  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  kind 
manner  with  which  my  venerated  kinsman 
interested  himself  in  my  concerns.  He  was 
even  good  enough  to  let  me  detail  to  him  my 
wordly  prospects,  and  what  likelihood  there 
was  of  their  being  advanced  Avhen  Providence 
(as  he  put  it)  was  pleased  to  i-emove  that 
])arent  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  Idess- 
ing  of  existence.  When  he  heard  that  on 
that  event  I  should  come  into,  as  it  is  called, 
a  handsome  income  ovc"  one  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  I  noticed  that  the  good  bisliop's  lips 
insensibly  became  oval-sliapcd,  as  if  about  to 
give  utterance  to  a  whistle.    Almost  imme- 
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diately  he  took  both  my  hands  into  his,  and 
said  with  fervour : 

'•Have  no  fears,  Hoblush.  You  must  be 
taken  care  of.  For  two  mortal  hours  hist 
night  I  hiy  awake  thinking  of  you.  I  have 
the  very  thing  for  you  in  my  eye.  There  is," 
continued  my  excellent  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  in  easy,  narrative  tones,  "  near  to 
the  coast  of  one  of  the  adjacent  counties,  an 
agreeable  and  salubrious  parish  known  as. 
Duckings-cum-Shampoo.  Hither  repair,  in  the 
summer  season.a  highly  select  and  fashionable 
company,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  society, 
as  for  the  healthful  and  invigorating  proper- 
ties of  the  sea-bathing.  The  emoluments  of 
the  parish  are,  I  regret  to  say,  no  more  than 
sixty -five  or  seventy  pounds  a  year  ;  but — " 

Here  the  good  bishop  paused,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  me;  while  the  Reverend  Alfred 
Hoblush,  with  a  sickened  heartfelt  that  unless 
there  was  some  extravagant  counterpoise  in 
the  episcopal  But,  he  must  decline  those 
parochial  duties  as  too  burdensome  for  a 
person  of  feeble  health. 

"  But.'"'  continued  Doctor  Bridles,  his  eyes 
still  on  me,  -'there  is  within  the  limits  of  my 
diocese  another  parish,  Tepidstone — an  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  thing — a  snug,  com- 
pact thing ;  the  incumbent  of  which  is  verging 
on  eighty,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  much  broken. 
I  am  informed."  adds  the  bishop,  confiden- 
tially, "  that  he  has  coughed  away  one 
entire  lung,  together  with  the  major  part  of 
another.  The  reversion  of  Tepidstone  is 
yours,  Hoblush  V 

I  was  out  of  myself  with  delight.  I  could 
have  embraced  his  knees. 

"  But,"  adds  he  again,  fixing  me  once  more 
with  his  eyes,  and  making  me  rise  from  that 
mental  genuflectioa ;  '•'  But,'"  adds  his  lord- 
ship, lifting  the  weight  once  more  out  of 
the  scales;  ^-'But,"  the  Bishop  goes  on, 
'•'you  must  in  the  meantime  go  into  that 
other  vineyard  and  work  diligently.  It  may 
perhaps  be  some  solace  to  you  in  your 
banishment  to  learn  that  my  nieces,  the 
Misses  Bridles,  are  now  residing  at  Duckings- 
cum-Shampoo.  They  are  J'oung  and  unpro- 
tected things.  You  shall  know  them  ;  visit 
them  :  be  intimate  with  them.  Your  charac- 
ters will,  I  know,  assimilate.  Yes,  I  am 
convinced,"  adds  Doctor  Bridles,  reflectively. 
"  he  will  come  at  last  to  have  the  run  of  the 
house — the  run  of  the  house.  Heaven  bless 
you,  Hoblush!  Good  young  man!  Those 
muflins  are  excellent.'" 

Within  one  week  from  that  date  I  was 
inducted  into  Duckings-cum-Shampoo.  But 
for  the  fact,  that  my  poor  heart  was  still 
seamed  and  scarred — its  wounds  being  as  yet 
barely  closed — I  should  have  noted  with  pain 
that  it  was  a  damp,  dismal-looking  place, 
made  up  of  a  few  scalded  edifices,  with  a 
market-cross  in  the  centre ;  about  which 
country  folk  transacted  their  business  on  the 
proper  days. 


"  It  was  more  lively  than  it  looked,"  said 
the  housekeeper  left  by  the  predecessor,  and 
who  was  good  enough  to  take  me  on  in  his 
stead. 

There  was  a  quiet  austerity  of  manner 
about  that  person,  which  put  aside,  of  course, 
the  absurd  notion  1  had  formed  of  introducing 
the  steady  elderly  female  who  had  worked 
for  me  at  Saint  Stylites.  So,  to  the  steady 
elderly  female  I  had  to  write  by  early  post, 
and  say  that  the  Kevcrend  Alfred  Hoblush 
was  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  deny  himself 
the  services  of  so  invaluable  a  domestic.  The 
housekeeper  who  had  taken  me  on,  continued 
meanwhile  to  impart  (what  I  believe  are 
termed  by  the  fast  school  of  the  day, 
wrinkles,  of  the  traits  and  manners  of  the 
population  of  the  new  parish  :  a  pot'o'graphic 
pictur'  o"  the  sawciety  !  as  the  engaging  wo- 
man put  it. 

Of  which  there  were  the  usual  country 
town  constituents ;  the  social  structure  of 
such  places,  being  usually  built  upon  more  or 
less  the  same  lines.  I  had  dim  suspicions 
overshadowing  me  that  a  solicitor  Avith  neat 
brass  door-plate  would  play  the  protagonist, 
or  the  leading  man's  part,  hi  the  great  whirl 
of  country  town  life,  and  I  found  it  as  I 
had  anticijDated.  It  had  struck  me  as  being 
just  on  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there 
might  also  be  a  person  who  had  studied 
medicine  in  early  life,  displaying  his  brass- 
plate,  and  deriving  abundant  emoluments 
from  attendance  on  a  dispensary,  from  prac- 
tice among  country  families.  Strange  to 
say,  I  was  right  here,  too.  And  further, 
growing  bold  enough  to  imagine  that  where 
there  is  monopoly,  there  will  be.  most  likely, 
competition,  I  conjured  u])  a  phantom  of 
my  brain,  in  the  sliape  of  a  smart  London 
practitioner,  of  manners  most  insinuating, 
driving  a  new  light  coach  against  the 
heavy,  slow-going,  stage-waggon  of  the  estab- 
lished mediciner ;  and    I  found  that  I   had 


made  a  good  guess. 


'J'herc  Avas  a  gentleman 


connected  with  the  excise  interest,  who  had 
served  in  his  youth,  and  was  hailed  captain. 
There  were  many  single  ladies,  too,  who  had 
successfully  resisted  all  eflbrts  to  force  them 
from  that  superior  vantage  ground  :  and 
there  were  a  few  who  had  once  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  the  more  heavenly  state,  but 
whose  companions  had  gone  on  before  them 
to  celestial  mansions. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
here  a  tone  of  unbecoming  levity  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  that  heart  bowed  down  which 
Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  was  bearing  about 
within  him.  But  think,  for  an  instant,  of 
the  sickened  spirit  going  forth  with  a  mask  of 
wreathed  smiles  on,  nay,  mingling  with  the 
crew  of  revellers,  and  quaffing  the  flowing 
bowl  Avith  many  a  quip  and  crank ;  shrieking 
even  AA'ith  artificial  laughter,  and  all  theAvhile 
writhing  internally  under  the  ravages  of  a 
hideous  cancer.  Bear  this  picture  in  mind 
when  weighing  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  in 
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the  balance.     Conceive  that  he  bears  his  sor- 
rows under  bis  cloak. 

Eut  the  Misses  Bridles  ?  A  golden  episco- 
pal cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  those  dear 
ladies,  and  I  yearned  to  know  more  concern- 
ing them.  From  the  grave  and  stately 
manner  in  which  the  person  who  was  to 
housekeep  for  me  mtroduced  their  names,  it 
was  easy  to  gather  that  they  were  persons  of 
awful  consideration  in  the  town.  The  episco- 
pal consanguinity  hung  about  them  like  a 
halo.  The  mitre  overshadowed  them  from 
afar.  The  town — not  excepting  the  great 
medicinal  and  legal  interests — looked  to  them 
affection ateljr,  daily  and  hourly,  just  as  they 
looked  to  the  old  village  clock.  The  in- 
habitants took  their  time  from  both.  Nay, 
was  there  not  raging,  at  that  instant,  a 
furious  vendetta,  between  two  great  houses 
— a  vendetta,  like  enough  to  be  handed 
down  with  solemn  oath  from  mother  to 
daughter,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could 
see — all  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  Miss 
Bridles  ?  Well  !  I  would  wait  on  Misses 
Bridles. 

They  lived  at  Dorkingscoop,  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  a  quiet,  sequestered  re- 
treat, with  a  green  paling  in  front.  My 
name  was  taken  up.  Would  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Iloblush  walk  into  the  drawdng-room  ? 
Would  he  sit  down  and  recreate  himself^  as 
best  lie  could,  with  the  light  musketry  of 
holiness  which  covered  the  table  ?  He  took 
especial  notice  of  Balm  for  the  Benighted. 
By  the  Reverend  C.  B.  McCnddy.  To  Miss 
Jemima  Bridles,  respectfully  presented  by 
the  author.  Moving  slowly  round  the  table — 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  saint's  maviner's 
compass,  with  the  points  marked  by  com- 
forting tracts — he  read  off  The  ,  Sinner's 
Cordial  Drops ;  or,  The  Confidential  Pocket 
Pistol.  By  the  Reverend  C.  B.  McCuddy. 
To  3Iiss  Jemima  Bridles,  with  the  author's 
affectionate  duty.  Together  with  many  more 
works  of  similar  character  ;  mostly  by  the 
same  divine,  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Miss 
Bridles  in  terms  of  dedication  more  or  less 
ardent.  While  thus  boxing  the  spiritual  com- 
pass, and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  troubled 
as  to  the  footing  of  this  particular  minister 
of  the  gospel,  two  ladies  entered  in  Indian 
tile,  and  welcomed  me  sinuiltaneously  to 
Dorkinscoop. 

The  elder  of  the  twain,  whom  I  knew 
afterwards  to  be  Sophia  Dorothea  (named,  I 
believe,  in  compliment  of  ibe  ill-fated  Prin- 
cess of  Zcll,  who  involved  the  wretched 
Koningsmark  in  dreadful  consequences,)  was 
of  tall,  nay,  magnificent  jiroportions.  She 
had  a  stout,  manly  bearing,  and  a  firm  tread, 
indicative  of  the  decision  of  character  which 
Hashed  continually  from  her  eye.  llcr  cheek 
was  embrowned,  pjcrhaps  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sultry  suiniiicr  sun,  perhaps 
from  imperfection  of  tlie  cuticle  aii.sing 
from  natural  causes  ;  for  these  things  are 
inscrutable.      Nay,   at   times,    I  have   seen 


her  face  assume  an  inflamed  aspect,  almost 
akin  to  the  visitation  popularly  ascribed  to 
Samt  Anthony.  She  was  arrayed  as  lightly 
as  was  compatible  with  the  season,  being  not 
foolishly  overburdened  with  steel  mail  under- 
neath, but  went  slimly  down  to  the  earth 
with  garments  whose  folds  clung  closely  to 
her  frame  and  showed  off  the  matchless  sym- 
metry of  her  limbs.  That  was  Sophia 
Dorothea. 

But  for  Jemima,  the  second  and  remaining 
sister ;  at  whose  feet  had  been  laid  the 
awakening  literature,  to  limn — yes,  limn — her 
features  becomingly  is  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush.  Her  per- 
son was  short  and  small,  and  her  exquisitely 
jn'oportioned  throat  might  almost  be  spanned 
by  the  hand  ;  while  through  its  transparent 
skin  all  the  tendons  and  cartilages  which 
abound  so  plentifully  in  the  great  human 
system,  could  be  made  out  with  startling 
vividness.  Iler  skin  was  stretched  so 
tightly  over  her  finely-moulded  features  that 
not  so  much  as  the  smallest  wrinkle  could 
display  itself.  She  must  have  been  the 
very  soul  of  motion,  being  always  busy,  and 
shooting  from  her  seat  periodically  with 
extraordinary  activity.  That  was  the  beau- 
tiful Jemima. 

•'  I  was,"  I  said,  in  low,  gentle  accents 
"  the  newly-appointed  minister  of  the  parish. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Tweakminster  had  been 
kind  enough  to — " 

•'  We  know  it  all,"  broke  in  the  elder,  in 
a  manly  voice.  "  Sit  down  !  there  is  a  chair 
behind  you." 

3Iuch  disturbed  by  this  curious  lususnaturse 
(for  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  being  addressed  by  one  of  his 
own  species.)  Reverend  Mr.  Iloblush  did  as 
he  was  desired ;  but  incontinently  sat  down 
on  his  own  hat.  It  became  at  once  as  a 
Gibus  or  opera-hat.  A  hoarse  laugh  broke 
from  the  namesake  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
of  Zell ;  but  I  at  ouc(?  saw  sympathy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  genrle  Jemima.  She  must  have 
noticed  the  glance  of  grateful  tenderness  in 
my  eyes  as  I  restored  my  hat  to  its  natural 
shape.  That  gentle  bosom  felt  for  my  mis- 
fortune. 

Bishop  Bridles  had  been  pleased  to  write 
concerning  him  in  very  complimentary  terms. 
Said  sweet,  nun-like  Jemima. — •'  We  know 
you  already,  ]Mr.  Iloblush — know  you  nearly 
as  well  as  our  own  dear  brither  who  is  now 
fur  far  awiiy  in  the  Carribee  Isles.  We  have 
heard  of  you.  and  talked  of  you  through  the 
lone  winter  nights,  when    the    winds   were 

sweeping    athwart 


howling 


in    the   chimneys. 


dismally,    and 
roof-trees,   and    moaning 
Have  we  not,  sister?" 

Here  was  a  friendly  bosom  to  lean  upon ! 
Hither  accordingly  I  used  to  repair,  almost 
daily,  ever  afterwards.  Before  very  long  I 
had  poured  into  Jemima  Bridles'  sympithit^ing 
heart  the  whole  story  of  my  bliiihied  loves 


and 


my 


sorrows,   the   rchearsLcg  of 
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•which  narrative  brought  me  abundant  conso- 
lation. But  I  stood  unaccountably  in  awe 
of  the  amiable  Sophia  Dorothea.  That 
masculine  voice  of  hers,  tosiether  with  her 
extraordmary  power  of  eye,  making  me  feel 
uncomfortable.  She,  thei-efore,  was  not  pre- 
sent when  I  told  the  doleful  history  of  my 
early  love. 

Thus  I  grew  in  favour  daily  with  the 
sisters  Bridles.  I  came  at  last,  as  the  good 
bishop  had  foretold  it,  to  have  the  run  of  the 
house.  I  entered  it  at  my  own  hours  and 
own  convenience.  A  particular  chair,  to 
which  I  appeared  to  lean  at  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, was  set  apart  for  my  special  use. 
I  noticed  a  sort  of  tabouret  growing  under 
Miss  Jemima's  fingers,  and  which  I  had  a 
dim  notion,  was,  in  some  degree,  connected 
with  me. 

The  old  grief  was  gradually  wearing  itself 
away,  and  the  Eeverend  Alfred  Hoblush  was 
seen  moving  about  cheerfully,  busy  with  the 
concerns  of  his  parish  business,  perhaps  with 
the  concerns  of  Miss  Bridles. 

One  day  he  entered  abruptly  and  found  the 
two  ladies  sitting,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  a 
short  and  fat  person,  very  unctuous  about  his 
lips,  who  was  speaking  in  a  broad  Scottish 
accent.  On  those  unctuous  lips  the  sisters 
Bridles  had  manifestly  been  hanging  Avrapt, 
while  the  Scottish  tongue  rounded  periods 
concerning  certain  missionary  wanderings. 
and  concerning  a  little  paper  pamphlet  held 
between  the  fingers.  There  was  a  manifest 
confusion  at  the  entrance  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hoblush,  in  the  amber  cheeks  of  the  younger 
of  the  twain  especially. 

Mr.  Hoblush  knew  instinctively  this  per- 
son to  be  that  lleverend  C.  B.  McCuddy, 
whose  works  formed  the  mariner's  compass, 
before  described.  He  bowed  stiffly  to  him 
thei-efore  as  an  introduction  followed.  He 
did  not  love  the  man  in  his  soul.  What  did 
he  mean  by  intruding  his  literature  and  his 
vulgar  person  into  that  circle  ? 

It  was  but  too  plain  that  Reverend  C.  B. 
McCuddy  was  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
sisters  Bridles.  He  had  been  absent  for  some 
time  on  his  travels,  and  was  now  retailing 
pleasing  little  spiritual  adventures  to  amuse 
the  ladies.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  these  things 
to  hear  did  Miss  Jemima  especially  incline  ; 
and  it  was  to  her  that  unctuous  person 
pointed  his  narrative.  How  I  loathed 
him  !  I  hearkened  grimly,  and  took  leave 
abruptly. 

Henceforth  he  seemed  to  grow  into  a  rock 
a-head.  By  a  cruel  fatality  he  seemed  to  be 
always  in  the  Bridle's,  when  I  arrived.  He 
usurped  the  conversation,  and  cut  me  short 
in  the  most  lawless  way.  Worse  than  all, 
they  both  seemed  to  look  on  him  with  favour. 
Jemima,  perhaps,  not  so  much,  though  I 
could  perceive  she  was  dazzled  by  his  rare 
spiritual  gifts.  Hence,  bitter  struggle  in  my 
wretched  soul :— I  would  fly  them— desert 
the  house — give  all  up,  and  let  the  unctuous 


man  have  his  way.  But  there  was  the 
bishop's,  my  spiritual  father's  admonition — 
was  that  to  be  disregarded  ?  True,  he  was 
my  spiritual  father — a  good  notion  !  He  was 
theirs  too — why  not  thCi-cfore  place  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  entrust  to  him  the  whole 
story.  By  the  next  post  he  learnt  it  all;  and 
pending  his  reply  I  withdrew  with  dignity 
from  the  society  of  the  Bridles. 

"They  shall  clioose,"  I  said,  "between 
McCuddy  and  me.  "  They  shall  elect  between 
a  wretched  shaveling  and  the  ill-fated,  but 
resolved,  Hoblush." 

I  waited  and  waited  long,  eating  my  soul 
out  all  the  while. 

To  me  there  came  no  reply ;  but  there  came 
presently  a  sad  and  sweet  note,  telling  me 
that  all  was  over  between  them  and  McCuddy. 
If  there  had  been  any  cloud  between  us,  let  it 
now  be  dispelled  and  float  away  into  the 
past.  The  arts  of  a  designing  person  had 
been  exposed.  Could  I  be  noble,  generous, 
and  forgive ! 

I  flew  to  her  feet.  All  was  forgotten  in 
the  triumph  of  that  hour.  Sophia  Dorothea 
alone  grovelled  in  a  corner  glaring  at  me. 
She  had  loved  the  oily  periods  of  McCuddy. 
He  had  been  cast  down,  and  her  idol  was 
broken.  But  I  heeded  her  not.  Sweet  find 
soft  Jemima  told  me  she  had  always  shrunk 
from  the  man  and  his  offerings.  Occasionally 
came  a  letter  from  excellent  Bishop  Bridles. 
The  good  man  was  thinking  of  me,  though 
far  away.  He  knew  now  where  were 
the  finest  muffins  in  the  world.  When  in 
town  I  should  be  sure  to  wait  on  him.  He 
trusted  his  dear  son  Hoblush  (that  filial 
relation  to  be  taken  ecclesiastically)  was, 
growing  in  friendship  and  confidence  with 
his  nieces.  Those  ladies  were  worthy  of  all 
the  love  and  confidence  his  son  Hoblush  could 
bestow  on  them,  and  that  in  proportion  as  I 
grew  in  their  esteem  and  favour  so  would  he 
hold  that  to  be  a  certain  test  of  my  merit,  and 
of  the  propriety  of  further  advancing  me  in 
my  sacred  profession.  He  was  happy  to  add — 
no.  he  meant  to  say,  grieved — that  the  aged 
incumbent  of  Tepidstone  was  breaking  every 
day,  more  and  more.  Let  me  but  justify 
myself  before  him  and  the  Miss  Bridles — let 
me  but  reach  to  the  standard  which  he  and 
they  had  formed  of  curatorial  perfection,  and 
I  should  be  hailed  at  the  proper  time  Incum- 
bent of  Tepidstone. 

Reverend  Mr.  Hoblush  took  his  counsel 
home  to  himself,  and  would  carry  it  out  in 
all  faithfulness.  What  was  meant  by  the 
justification  alluded  to  by  good  Doctor 
Bridles,  or  by  that  standard  which  was 
to  be  reached,  cost  him  many  hours  of  pain- 
ful thought.  What  was  the  standard  or  who 
was  the  standard,  as  it  finally  seemed  to  him 
it  should  ha  read  ?  It  was  an  awful  mystery 
— a  thing  of  trouble. 

We  read  poetry  together  of  evenings  by 
the  lamp's  soft  light,  when  she — Sophia  Doro- 
thea  of   Zell — marked  articles    of  wearing 
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apparel  in  a  distant  corner.  She  performed 
that  operation  in  a  ferocious  manner,  glaring 
over  at  us  every  now  and  again.  And  yet, 
when  she  took  notice  of  me,  I  marked  how 
she  tried  to  mollify  that  rough  organ  of  hers, 
altering  it  to  a  less  discordant  key.  Nay, 
once,  when  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
nature  had  compelled  me  to  absent  myself 
for  two  whole  days,  she  struck  terror  into 
my  heart  hy  the  heat  and  violence  of  her 
reception,  bringing  me  to  task,  as  it  were, 
in  a  menacing  manner,  for  this  backsliding 
of  mine  • — not  in  words,  indeed,  but  by  that 
awful  manner  of  hers.  My  soul  shrank  away 
within  me,  and  my  heart  rattled  as  a  nut 
within  its  shell.  I  would  never  so  offend 
again. 

It  came  to  pass  that  one  sultry  summer's 
evening,  we — Jemima  Bridles,  that  is,  and  I 
— went  forth,  looking  abroad  through  nature. 
We  would  l^wander  by  the  brookside,  by  the 
mill-stream,  communing  as  we  walked.  I  un- 
folded the  great  mysteries  of  the  planets,  suns 
and  adamantine  spheres,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  poet,  for  in  such  matters  she  was  unsus- 
pecting as  a  child.  Perhaps  through  the 
long  course  of  years  it  might  be  my  task  to 
mould,  with  plastic  finger,  this  gentle  un- 
taught soul. 

•■'Sit,  Jemima,"  I  said,  ingeniously  adapt- 
ing the  words  of  a  great  master  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  "  sit,  Jemima.  Look  how  the  floor  of 
heaven  is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright 
gold.'" 

The  gentle  creature  looks  in  the  direction 
pointed  to  ;  but  I  see  has  but  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  the  great  master's  meaning.  No  mat- 
ter. 

"These  things,  I  said,  "we  shall  one  day 
look  closer  into,  perhaps  wanderirg  forth  to- 
gether, in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  in  the 
sylvan  groves  of  Tepidstone  !  By  glittering 
waters — should  there  prove  to  be  such  in  that 
parish — we  shall  sit,"  I  added,  looking  into 
her  face  tenderly,  "  speechless, — rapt  in  sweet 
contemplation  all  day  long.  We  shall  be  all 
in  all  one  to  the  ether !  Life  shall  be  a  sweet 
dream  for  both  of  us.  Shall  it  not  be  so, 
fairest  of  creatures  ?  Wilt  thou  follow  thy 
Iloldush  to  Tepidstone." 

>She  blushed  a  sweet  consent.  The  delicate 
cartilages  of  her  neck  quivered  spasmodi- 
cally. "I  will  fly  with  thee— die  with 
thee!"  said  the  trusting  girl,  with  pleasing 
euphony. 

The  stars  came  out ;  the  moon  rose  to  its 
full ;  the  chill  night  air  crept  down  my  back, 
causing  an  uncomfortal)lo  sensation.  ''  Let 
us  go  in,  beloved,"  I  said.  Sophia  Dorothea 
had  tea  waiting,  and  received  me  with  ogrish 
good-humour.  She  became  ]>layful  as  a  lion's 
cub.  She  guessed,  but  did  not  know  our 
secret. 

Precipitate  clergyman  !  led  away  in  an 
unguarded  moment !  Too  true  :  yet  consider 
but  this.  TIow  the  appreciation  of  a  peerless 
woman's  perfections  may  so  force  itself  upon 


a  loyal  heart,  that  it  must  become  out- 
speaking, or  die !  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning as  one  of  those  curious  coinci- 
dences sometimes  found  in  a  life  history, 
that  there  had  arrived  that  very  morning  a 
hasty  letter  from  a  dear  friend  residing  not 
very  far  from  Tepidstone,  and  who  had 
charged  himself  with  the  task  of  reporting 
to  me  any  news  of  general  interest  that 
might  arise.  The  hasty  letter  from  a  dear 
friend,  mentioned,  in  a  promiscuous  way, 
that  only  the  day  before  the  venerable 
incumbent  of  the  parish  had  fallen  into  a 
profound  stupor,  from  which  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  all  the  aid  of  silence  would  be 
insufficient  to  awaken  him.  Which  news 
troubled  me  not  a  little ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  impart  it  to  Miss  Bridles  until 
the  day  following.  In  the  whirl  of  excite- 
ment 1  went  forth  into  the  night,  and  out- 
spoke my  soul  freely  to  Jemima,  as  I  have 
set  it  down. 

I  could  scarcely  close  my  eyes  the  livelong 
night :  I  was  in  such  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  good  man  who,  now  at  the  close  of  a 
pious  and  laborious  life,  lay  wrestling  with 
the  grim  King  of  Terrors.  How  would  it 
be  with  him  eventually  ?  Would  the  stupor 
ever  leave  him  ?  Nay,  do  not  stupors  usually 
rather  thicken  and  fall  heavier  on  the 
wretched  victim  ?  At  his  age,  too,  when  the 
sword  has  outworn  its  sheath,  and  the  candle 
flickering  in  its  socket,  it  was  to  be  feared  he 
could  not  wrestle  effectually  with  the  powers 
of  death.  Poor,  poor  soul !  To  lay  this  bit- 
ter anxiety  for  the  sufferer,  I  made  advances 
to  the  medical  practitioner, — putting  a  case 
hypothetically,  as  to  the  effect  of  stupors  at 
an  advanced  age.  Were  they  fatal ?  "No," 
the  practitioner  said,  coolly.  "He  had 
known  many,  many  instances  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"  Surely — surely,  you  would  not  say  it  was 
beneficial  to  a  patient  V 

'■  Upon  his  soul,"  the  practitioner  answered, 
"  he   did  not  know  but  what   it   might  be. 
There  were   the  Miss  Bridles's  who  had  a 
friend  or  relation  with  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  and  who  had  been  with  him  but 
an  hour  since,  asking  his  opinion.     Stupors 
were  very  likely  to  be  beneficial." 
"  What  ?  to  a  very,  very  old  person  ?" 
"Yes;  the  older,  the  better  chance."      ' 
Not  at  all   relieved  in   mind  by  this   re- 
assuring opinion,  Mr.  Hoblush  went  his  way. 
Presently  the  post  bears  him  a  hurried  letter 
from  the  Bishop,  conveying  to  him  the  same 
melancholy  news,  and  full  of  protestations  of 
grief. 

I  liavo  heard, 

— continued  the  bishop — 

from  confidential  sourcos,  that  it  is  next  to  all  over  with 
our  poor  incumbent, — that  ho  is,  I  would  say,  on 
his  last  legs  ;  only  that  ho  has  never  quitted  his 
bed  since  yesterday  morning.  lie  is  in  .i  deathlike 
stupor,    from    which     no     efforts     can      rouse     him. 
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Heaven  help  us  !  In  the  midst  of  life  &c. ,— you  know  the 
rest.  My  nieces  are  beginning  to  know  you  better,  wliioh 
was  only  what  I  always  expected.  You  are  a  good  youth 
— puer  bonoe  indo  lis,  as  the  Latins  say— and  Heaven,  I 
know,  will  reward  you,  and  advance  you  in  this  life,  as 
well  as  in  another.  Our  poor  brother  may  not  last  out  'the 
night, — may  be  in  extremis  before  morning. 
Yours  ever, 

Richard  Tweakminstek. 

That  day  wore  on.  I  wandered  about 
absently,  down  the  street,  through  the  green 
fields,  by  the  river,  but  could  not  rest. 
Somebody  passed  me, — it  was  Reverend 
C.  B.  McCuddy,  with  a  darkling  brow.  At 
another  season,  perhaps,  I  could  have  exulted 
over  my  fallen  enemy ;  but  now,  my  eye 
rested  vacantly  on  him.  I  heard  him,  but 
I  heeded  not.  My  thoughts  were  far  away. 
What  were  such  earthly  passions,  when 
human  life  was  quivering  in  the  balance  ? 

There  was  permanence  of  council  all  day 
long  at  Miss  Bridles's.  I  came  in  and  out 
ceaselessly:  and  we  could  read  in  each 
other's  eyes  the  same  question.  Any  news  ? 
It  was  the  same  the  next  daj^,  and  the  next. 
I  was  worn  to  a  shadow.  The  anxiety  was 
growing  too  much  for  me.  About  noon  on 
the  third  day,  one  of  those  curiously-attired 
blue  pages,  bound  with  white  braiding, 
placed  in  my  hands  an  envelope.  It  was  a 
telegram  from  my  good  friend.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  I  opened  this  telegram,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  decipher  the  lead-pencil  characters 
of  the  telegram.  It  was  in  the  curt  language 
peculiar  to  such  documents. 

This  morning  he  awoke  from  the  stupor,  called  for  some 
soup,  looked  about  him,  and  said  he  felt  better  on  the 
whole. 

Wretched  Iloblush  !  Was  all  thy  anxiety, 
then,  for  nothing  ?  I  took  the  open  telegram 
straight  to  where  the  permanent  council  was 
sitting.  It  was  received  with  disgust — with 
loud  execration,  even.  Nay,  there  was  a 
tone  of  hostility  towards  myself  personally, 
as  though  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

"  Ugh !"  said  the  person  called  Sophia 
Dorothea,  "  you  should  have  known  better, 
you  should!  What  do  you  mean,  bringing 
your  cock-and-bull  stories  here,  frightening 
us  out  of  our  senses  !" 

"  Sister,  sister !"  said  gentle  Jemima,  in 
whose  manner  I  had  nevertheless  observed  a 
certain  acridity. 

"Madam,"'  I  replied  to  the  House  of  Zell, 
"these  matters  are  not  in  my  hands.  Why 
add  to  my  sorrows  by  this  violence  ?  Do  you 
wish  for  a  felloAV  creature's  death  ?" 

She  glared  at  me  with  her  furious  eyes  : 
and,  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  she  had 
mtentions  of  wreathing  her  fingers  in  my 
hair.  I  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb ;  when  to  us  enters  a 
maid,  with  word  that  one  of  the  little  blue- 
coated  pages  was  waiting  below.  Telegram 
once  more.     Curiosity  suspended  ho.stilities  ; 


and,  after  signing  the  proper  receipt,  with 
beating  heart  I  read  aloud  (rather  Sophia 
Dorcthea,  who  had  snapped  it  from  me  in  her 
impatience  :) 

Stupor  again,  deeper  than  ever.  Desire  for  food  merely 
superficial — general  break  up- — i.ot  expected  to  last  over 
the  night. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  on  receipt  of 
this  news,  there  was  tumultuous,  if  not 
indecent  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  elder 
Miss  Bridles.  She  forgot  her  hostility  on 
the  instant,  and  at  once  became  cordial  in 
her  manner.  We  sat  together  the  whole 
of  that  day,  waiting  for  fuither  intelli- 
gence. 

In  the  gleaming  of  the  evening  I  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  my  own  modest  mansion. 
Perhaps  I  was  dejected  ;  for  I  was  thinking 
of  the  aged  incumbent,  then,  perhaps, 
wrestling  with  death.  Old  men  must  suc- 
cumb, I  believe  without  a  struggle.  That 
was  the  usual,  the  understood  thing.  But  if 
he  should  rally  ?  0,  no — no — nc — impos- 
sible. Better  for  him,  poor  soul,  to  be 
released  at  once  from  his  sulFering — far 
better. 

A  knock.  It  made  my  heart  jump.  Yes ; 
another  telegram  announcing  the  end.  These 
melanchol}^,  short-Land  dispatches  should 
have  mourning  borders,  like  ether  mourn- 
ing letters.  Yes;  all  was  over.  "Sir,"  it 
said,  "I  am  grieved  to  inform  you  of  the 
sudden  death  (poor,  poor  soul!) — the  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy,  of  your  excellent  rela- 
tion, the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Bridles, 
Bisop  of  Tweakminster  !"  The  telegraphic 
characters — always  indistinct — now  swam 
before  my  eyes.  I  was  stunned ;  knew  not 
where  I  was ;  and,  crushing  up  the  fatal 
bit  of  tissue  paper,  sank  back  mto  my  chair. 
If  I  had  read  on,  I  should  have  seen  that  the 
bishop  had  been  found  by  his  servants  after 
dinner,  with  his  head  back,  having  been 
carried  off  quite  suddenly.  Pah!  what  boots 
the  manner?  No;  I  don't  mean  that;  but 
it  was  a  cruel  blow  it  must  be  confessed  ;  the 
most  inopportune  demise  that  ever  took 
place.  For  only  that  same  night  the  incum- 
bent of  Tepidstone  closed  his  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage.  Break  it  to  the  sisters  Bridles? 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Break  it  to  them  tenderly,  of 
course.  Pah  !  Let  them  break  it  to  them- 
selves. They  will  bear  ironing !  Was  I 
growing  delirious  ? 

Next  morning,  moving  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bridles'  mansion,  McCuddy 
passed  me.  The  oily  monster  looked  at  me 
with  a  leer  of  triumph.  He  had  learnt  the 
news.  So  had  the  whole  town,  who  looked 
on  me  with  a  compassionate  interest.  But  I 
drew  my  robes  about  me,  and  survej-ed  him 
with  a  quiet  look  of  dignity,  such  as  misfor- 
tune imparts  to  those  who  have  great  souls. 
He  passed  on  cowering. 

Miss  Jemima  Bridles  was  in  the  parlour. 

"I    said,   falling    into    my. 


"■  You   know," 
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accustomed  seat,  "  you  know,  doubtless,  of  the 
great  misfortune  that  has  overtaken  us  all. 
Believe  me  that  you  have  my  siucerest  sym- 
pathies.'- 

''  Indeed  we  are  avrare  of  that,  dearest  Mr. 
Hoblush,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  looking  at  me 
with  tenderness;  "and  I  can  assure  that  it 
lightens  our  sorrows  much  to  have  one  that 
can  so  feel  with  us.  You  are  our  only  sup- 
port now." 

"lam  sorry  to  say,''  I  answered,  "that 
circumstances  of  a  rather  peculiar  character, 
will  necessitate  my  absence  from  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  emoluments  of  this 
parish  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
country.  No  gentleman  could  continue  with 
decency  in  such  an  ofBce.  It  was  monstrous." 
I  said  this  with  some  heat. 

'•'  You  will  not  stay  long,"  Miss  Jemima 
said,  more  tenderly  than  before.  "  How  I 
shall  long  for  the  day  of  your  return." 

"  Have  I  not  conveyed  my  meaning  ?"  I 
answered,  coldly.  "  I  fear  I  do  not  carry  you 
with  me,"  using  here  a  popular  legal  phrase. 

"Carry  me  with  you,"  she  said,  in  ecstasy. 
"  0,  not  as  yet,  dear  Alfred.  Afterwards, 
afterwards,"  she  added,  with  a  meaning  look, 
"  I  will  go  with  you  all  the  wide  world 
over  !"' 

"My  travelling  arrangements,"  I  said 
(observe  bow  changed  was  now  the  nature  of 
the  man  Hoblush,  when  he  could  speak  thus.) 
"mv  travelling  arrangements  will,  I  fear, 
preclude  such  a  j^lan.  I  would  recommend 
you  to  remain  in  this  sequestdred  retreat 
in  preference  to  any  spot  the  wide  world 
over.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  your  means, 
and  here  you  will  suitably  journey  down  into 
the  vale  of  years,  deserving  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  you!  Believe  me  you  have  mine. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  agreeable  hours 
passed  in  this — in  that  chair."  Here  I  took 
my  hat  and  rose  to  go. 

She  gave  a  sort  of  shriek,  and  rushed  to 
the  door. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  hoAV  dare  you  ? 
You  must  wait,  you  shall  wait." 

I  tried  to  get  past  her  to  the  stairs,  for  I 
felt  unequal  to  a  scene. 

"  Time  presses,"  I  said,  "and  my  bark 
waits.     I  speak  figuratively,  of  course." 

"  Here,  sister,  sister !"  she  called  out, 
"  come  down  quick.  You  shall  sjieak  to  her, 
sir,  You  shall  account  to  her  for  this." 

Which  was  precisoly  what  I  desired  to 
avoid.  I  treml)lod  at  the  l^arc  notion  of 
meeting  that  infuriated  woman;  and  so 
desci'ying  an  opening  between  Miss  Jemima 
and  the  stairs,  I  slipped  quietly  by,  mutter- 
ing something  aliout  calling  again.  A  terrible 
voice  sounded  in  my  ears,  coming  from  over 
the    banisters.     "  Come   back !"    it   said   in 


hoarse,  thundering    accents;    "come    back! 
Do  jou  hear !" 

My  heart  sank  within  mo,  my  eyes  be- 
came dim ;  and  a  sense  as  of  something 
awful  being  at  hand  stole  upon  me.  As 
the  rattlesnake  fascinates  its  victim,  so  I,  by 
some  irresistible  impulse,  was  drawn  back 
up-stairs  by  those  terrible  sounds,  "'  Come 
back,  sir!"  repeated  slowly  and  with 
menace ;  until,  being  fairly  in  the  drawing- 
room  once  more,  she  placed  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  with  her  face  close  to  mine,  hissed 
out  the  word  "Monster  !"  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  strike  me,  and  put  my  hand  to  shield 
my  face. 

"Don't,"  I  said,  in  feeble  tones,  "  it  is  um- 
womanly." 

"  Ugh !"  Avas  her  reply.  Its  tone  was  at 
once  savage  and  contemptuous. 

It  were  bootless  to  describe  the  distressing 
scene  that  followed.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that 
for  the  sake  of  public  decency  and  quietness, 
I  promised  to  fulfil  what  she  called  my 
engagement  to  her  sister.  As  this  was  ex- 
torted under  the  influence  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence, I  considered  it  would  not  be  binding 
on  me  But,  that  same  evening  a  better 
notion  occurred  to  me.  As  the  shades  of 
night  fell,  it  matured,  and  took  a  tangible 
shape.  Hoblush,  than  whom,  that  night 
the:e  was  not  a  more  Avretched  being  in 
this  woi'ld  :  Hoblush,  the  miserable,  the  for- 
lorn, the  trepanned,  the  bamboozled,  the 
victim  of  unlawful  teijrorism  :  conceived  this 
desperate  idea.  There  was  a  night-mail  just 
starting,  and  he  thought  wistfully  of  the 
night-mail.  He  was  unpacked, — what  of 
that  ?  Perish  worldly  goods  in  such  a  cause  ? 
Wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Hoblush  went  forth  into  the  darkness 
— unrecognised,  unthought-of — took  a  scat 
in  the  night-mail,  and  was  taken  awaj^  into 
the  broad  world,  where  the  disappointed 
spinster,  and  the  parishioners  of  Duckings- 
cum-Shampoo,  shall  look  for  him  in  vain. 
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TRADING  IN   FETTERS. 


which  is 
commer- 
and    the 


There  are  records  of  dancers  who  attained 
considerable  celebrity,  although  they  did  not 
display  more  grace,  agility,  nor  inventive 
power  than  their  competitors.  Whence, 
then,  arose  the  merits  of  their  performance  ? 
One  young  ladj-  had  her  eyes  bandaged, 
and  threaded  a  blindfold  fandango,  through 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  eggs  placed  on  the 
floor  mthout  endangering  the  prospects  of  a 
single  chicken.  Another  hero  did  Vestris's 
gavotte,  wearing,  instead  of  the  usual  pumps, 
a  pair  of  the  heaviest  French  wooden  shoes. 
Gentlemen  have  also  executed  sailors'  horn- 
pipes with  their  legs  incumbered  by  iron 
fetters.  No  doubt,  they  would  have  danced 
better  without  those  impediments.  But,  dance 
they  did  ;  hence  their  glorj-. 

There  is  a  nation,  not  far  distant, 
now  performing  the  same  feat, 
cially.  She  is  trading  in  fetters; 
wonder  is  that  she  trades  so  well  as  she  does. 
or  that  she  trades  at  all.  By  trade  is  not 
meant  mere  buying  and  selling  amongst 
themselves;  which  a  people  must  do  to  keep 
life  going,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a 
mercantile  pas-seul  or  solo-step.  A  countrj'- 
really  trades  when  it  takes  part  in  the  grand 
ballet  of  nations ;  performing  its  share  in 
the  complicated  figures  and  evolutions  which 
are  danced  to  the  tunes  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, scarcity  and  plenty. 

But  our  neighbours,  having  decorated  them- 
selves with  chains,  originally  put  on  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  coat  of  mail,  hug  them  still, 
in  the  belief  that  their  fetters  bring  profit  as 
well  as  adornment.  Instead  of  dancing  on  a 
free,  clear  stage,  our  friends  have  overspread 
and  carpeted  their  boards  with  a  complicated 
piece  of  network  which  greatly  detracts  from 
the  ease,  grace,  and  vigour  of  their  move- 
ments. While  Engand  can  step  out  boldly 
and  show  her  paces,  France  must  pause,  con- 
sider, and  hesitate,  at  every  new  mercantile 
attitude  she  desires  to  assume. 

That  these  diiFereut  results  are  caused  by  the 
respective  customs"  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries,will  have  appeared  from  a  previous  arti- 
cle, and  the  subject  is  so  rich  and  suggestive 
that  it  mer'ts  a  few  additional  illustrations.* 
The  French  Tariff,  with  its  elaborate  notes, 

*  See  page  481  of  the  last  volume. 


is  an  amusing  document  to  read  ;  only,  you 
accompany  it  with  a  mental  commentary  of 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy  men  Avhose 
business  it  is  to  make  its  daily  application. 
So  learned  is  it,  that,  in  some  things,  it  knows 
as  much  as  is  actually  known  by  anybody  : 
perhaps  a  little  more;  as,  when  it  refers  the 
gums  of  Africa  to  the  trees  and  plants  from 
which  they  ooze.  The  evil  of  this  custom- 
house pedantry  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
ofiBcials  to  identify  many  of  the  articles 
enumerated.  A  customs  inspector  sometimes 
has  to  run  about  a  sea-port  town  for  half-a 
day,  showing  to  the  chemists,  doctors,  dyers, 
museum-keepers,  and  other  erudites  of  the 
place,  samples  of  unknown  wood  or  rare  dried 
medicinal  herbs,  without  being  able  to  make 
out  what  it  is,  and  to  what  duty  it  is  liable . 
The  loss  of  time  and  the  waste  of  patience 
and  temper,  so  incurred,  are  considerable. 

Surely  black-lead  might  have  been  disposed 
of  and  suffered  to  find  its  way  into  commerce 
at  the  moderate  duty  of  five  francs  the  hun- 
dred kilos,  ■without  a  lecture  on  that  graphitic 
article : 

Graphite  (carbure  de  fer,  called  mine  de  plomb 
noire,  or  plombagine,)  a  product  which  has  long 
been  considered  a  carbiiret  of  iron,  is  nothing  but 
carbon  of  a  particular  nature,  mixed  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  iron.  People  are  now  of  accord 
to  recognise  that  it  does  not  contain  any  portion 
of  lead ;  accordingly,  mineralogists  range  it 
amongst  the  combustible  minerals.  Graphite  is 
shining  and  of  a  blue,  drawing  near  to  black  ;  it 
is  very  soft  to  the  touch,  it  soils  the  fingers  and 
leaves  a  blackish  trace  on  paper.  Its  principal 
employment  is  to  serve  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
pencils  called  black-lead.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
matters  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  re- 
fi-actory  crucibles.  By  means  of  graphite  reduced 
to  powder,  and  kneaded  up  with  grease,  is  made 
a  sort  of  cambouis,  or  cart-grease,  proper  to  sof- 
ten the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  cogs  of 
machines,  and  to  which,  at  its  entrance,  the  duty 
on  tallow  is  applicable. 

The  English  tariff  dismisses  iron-wares  with 
a  light  duty,  and  easy  distinctions  ;  but  iron 
alone  causes  France  to  incur  as  much  thought, 
trouble,  and  expense,  as  would  almost  suffice, 
if  properly  directed,  to  administer  an  impor- 
tant department  of  the  state.  Iron  ore  is 
admitted  exempt  from  duty  ;  its  export,  with 
a  few  exceptions  for  particular  ports  named, 
is  prohibited.     All  higher  forms  of  iron,  aa 
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they  rise  in  the  iron-scale  of  being, — from  the 
primitive  ore  to  the  finished  razor, — must 
cause  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  to 
the  inspectors  appointed  to  ascertain  what's 
what.  Iron  wire  is  considered  to  be  iron 
wire  only  when  it  has  a  diameter  of  less  than 
seven  millimetres.  Iron  having  seven  milli- 
metres or  more  of  diameter,  is  iron  in  bars. 
White  metallic  strings  for  instruments,  made 
of  iron  wire,  must  pay  the  duty  on  wire- 
drawn iron  when  rolled  into  ring  or 
couronnes.  Those  rolled  on  bobbins  are  sub- 
ject, on  entrance,  to  a  duty  of  from  seventy 
to  seventy-six  francs  the  hundred  kilos.  When 
declaration  is  made  of  the  importation  of  me- 
tallic strings  not  rolled  on  bobbins,  tliey  must 
be  subjected  to  the  duty  leviable  on  the  wire- 
drawn material  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  duty  on  iron  wire  or 
steel  wire,  as  the  case  may  be.  Query : 
When  is  steel  wire,  steel  wire  ?  And  when 
is  a  pianoforte  string,  a  pianoforte  string  ? 
Also,  when  is  a  needle  a  needle,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  not  impertinent  ?  Sewing-needles, 
four  centimetres  or  less  in  length,  pay  eight 
francs  the  single  kilo  weight ;  between  four 
and  five  centimetres  in  length,  five  francs; 
longer  than  five  centimetres,  two  francs. 
According  to  a  recent  tarifiication,  the  length 
of  needles  alone,  not  their  quality,  determines 
the  duty  to  apply  to  them  ;  saving,  neverthe- 
less, what  concerns  packing-needles,  mattress- 
needles,  and  sail-sewing  needles, (called  carre- 
lets,)  which  remain  ranged  amongst  the  Tools 
of  pure  steel. 

Ploughshares  are  exposed  to  like  doubts, 
difiSculties  and  ambiguities.  Curling-irons 
and  irons  for  ironing  and  gauffring,  pay  fifty 
francs  the  hundred  kilos.  Plane-irons,  a 
hundred  and  forty.  Old  iron  causes  no  little 
anxiety  to  the  authorities,  particularly  that 
which  is  fished  up  from  the  sea.  In  order  to 
smooth  the  thorny  question,  the  Director- 
General  of  Customs  addressed,  from  Paris, 
last  August  twelvemonth,  a  circular  to  the 
chiefs  at  the  sea-port  towns,  to  the  eifect  that 
anchors  and  cables  recovered,  by  French 
draggers,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ports  and 
roadsteads  of  the  empire,  are  admitted  to 
consumption  by  the  pajanent  of  an  entrance 
duty  of  one  franc  per  hundred  kilogrammes. 
The  act  of  dragging  must  be  certified  in  an 
authentic  manner  by  the  navy  agents.  While 
admitting  to  this  favourable  regime,  not  only 
anchors,  but  also  cal)lcs,  the  eye  of  the  Law 
only  recognises  the  fragments  of  cables  which 
hang  to  the  anchors  dragged  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

The  Department  of  War  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Marino  enter  into  a  childish 
correspondence  on  this  little  matter.  They 
explained  that  it  would  be  useful  to  extend 
to  anchors  and  (!a])los  dragged  hi  the  ports 
and  roads  of  Algeria  and  in  those  of  the 
French  colonies,  the  favourable  regime  en- 
joyed by  anchors  and  cables  fished  up  in 
the  ports  and  roads  of  the  mother  country. 


It  is  acknowledged,  in  fact,  that  in  the 
colonies,  as  formerly  in  the  mother-country, 
the  compulsion  either  to  re-export  the 
anchors  dragged,  or  to  fulfil  the  ordinary 
claims  of  the  Tarif,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  act  of  dredging :  the  results  not  being 
sufficiently  remunerative.  Consequently,  his 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Finances  decided 
that  in  the  colonies,  Algeria,  and  French 
Guiana,  anchors  and  cables  dragged  in  the 
conditions  proscribed  by  the  law,  bhould  be 
admitted  at  a  dutv  of  one  franc  the  hund:ed 
kilos,  exactly  as  if  they  were  the  result  oi 
a  dragging  operated  in  the  ports  and  roads  of 
the  mother-country.  When  these  anchors, 
instead  of  being  consumed  in  the  colonies 
are  directed  to  one  of  the  ports  of  France, 
they  enjoy  the  favourable  regime,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  act  of  dragging  be  testified  by 
the  certificates  of  the  local  chiefs  of  the  naval 
service.  A  profane  looker-on  might  deem  all 
this  favour,  and  this  certifying  to  be  an  en- 
tertaining example  of  much  ado  about 
nothing.  Pounds'-worth  of  time,  pen,  paper, 
and  ink,  are  spent  about  the  admission  of  a 
few  shillings'-worth  of  old  iron  ;  which,  after 
all,  is  only  allowed  to  be  utilised  because  it 
becomes  a  dangerous  nuisance  by  remaining 
where  it  was.  'Tis  sweet  to  trifle  now  and 
then,  even  with  the  links  of  iron  cables. 

The  principle  on  which  the  French  Tarif  is 
based,  the  key  to  all  its  apparent  eccentrici- 
ties, is,  protection,  at  all  costs,  to  National 
Production,  and  excitement,  by  all  means,  of 
National  Industry.  If  the  soil  of  France  is 
capable  of  producing  any  given  material, 
were  it  even  so  humble  as  skewer-wood,  and 
were  three  men  only  willing  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  converting  that  material  into 
butchers'  skewers,  those  three  men  are  to  be 
protected  from  foreign  competition  by  the 
whole  stud  and  staff  of  the  French  douanes  ; 
because  they  are  the  producers  of  an  indi- 
genous manufacture.  The  same  of  excite- 
ment to  industry :  the  tax  upon  vipers 
appears  to  us  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  only  the 
carrying  out  of  a  principle.  Its  meanuig  and 
intention  are,  that  su])posing  a  demand  for 
viper-flesh  and  vipei--fat  to  exist,  it  is  better 
to  rear  up  a  race  of  native  viper-catchers,  to 
catch  vipers  in  the  national  forests,  where 
there  are  plenty  to  be  caught,  than  to 
let  in  foreign-caught  vipers,  whose  capture 
had  furnished  employment  and  wages  to 
stranger  hands. 

When  direct  means  are  insufficient  to  work 
out  the  principle,  let  indirect  means  be  added 
to  them.  For  the  protection  of  a  little  knot 
of  scientific-instrument  makers,  a  duty  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  is  not 
enough,  in  the  eyes  of  the  protected,  to 
obtain  an  absolute  protection.  Therefore, 
the  importaticni  of  their  wares  must  be 
hampered  with  additional  impediments.  All 
optical  instruments;  all  instruments  employed 
in  astronoiny,navigation, mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and,  generally,  all  that  are  ucces- 
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sary  for  scientific  labours,  must,  besides  pay- 
ing the  heavy  duty,  be  accompanied — as  is 
the  rule  for  all  machines  or  mechanism — by  a 
coloured  plan,  drawn  to  a  given  scale,  of 
every  form,  dimension,  and  detail.  It  is 
not  enough  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  pounds  duty 
on  a  microscope  with  a  complete  and  elaborate 
apparatus  ;  but  you  must  also  send  a  drawing 
of  it,  on  scale,  to  Paris,  for  the  criticism, 
(perhaps  the  instruction.)  of  French  micro- 
scope makers.  If  the  final  destination  of  such 
instruments  be  Paris,  these  formalities  may 
be  abridged  by  sending  the  imported  articles 
from  the  coast  or  the  frontier  to  the  metro- 
politan custom  house,  under  double  lead 
(seals)  and  accompanied  by  a  permit-warrant. 
But,  if  j^our  machinery  be  not  intended  for 
Paris ;  woe  betide  you,  unless  your  plan 
on  scale  is  regular  and  acceptable.  You 
may  plead  special  urgency,  and  may  write 
your  heart  out  to  the  Director  General. 
After  much  delay  you  will  receive  a  polite  but 
flat  refusal  to  any  favour.  Your  mechanism 
must  be  assimilated  (the  technical  phrase)  to 
the  French  customs  law.  Were  the  autho- 
rities inclined  to  help  you  (and  it  is  only 
right  to  say  there  are  some  good  fellows 
amongst  them.)  they  dare  not. 

Seemingly  favourable  and  liberal  excep- 
tions often  turn  out  to  be  delusive  hopes.  The 
protective  principle  is  carried  out  rigorously. 
Thus,  instruments  of  husbandry  (aratoires) 
may  enter  by  the  maritime  bureaux  in 
packages  of  any  weight ;  but  without  the 
admixture  of  any  other  kind  of  implement 
paying  differing  duties.  By  the  designation 
of  Instruments  of  Husbandry,  are  understood 
only  the  simple  instruments  necessary  for 
rural  industry.  Wooden  rakes,  hay-forks,  et 
cetera,  and  treated  as  boisillerie,  which  pay 
a  nominal  duty  of  four  francs  the  hundred 
kilos.  As  for  instruments  of  wood  and  iron, 
such  as  ploughs,  extirpators,  turnip-choppers, 
straw-cutters,  harrows,  drills,  and  ventilators 
(winuowing-machines  ?)  they  belong  to  agri- 
cultural machines  and  mechanism  ;  and  must 
down  with  their  duty,  and  their  drawing  to 
scale.  Again  ;  it  sounds  amiable  and  philo- 
progenitive to  let  in  lambs  for  threepence  per 
head.  But  none  are  admitted  as  lambs  except 
those  which  weigh  less  than  sixteen  pounds 
French  each.  Still  further,  to  prevent  all 
fraud  such  as  the  smuggling  in  of  dwarf  fine- 
woolled  AYelsh  muttons  under  the  guise  of 
lambs — it  is  enacted  that,  when  the  wool  of 
these  lambs  is  found  to  have  more  than  four 
months^  growth,  a  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  the 
wool,  according  to  its  kind,  independently  of 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  animals. 

A  composite  object — an  object  made  up  of 
parts — is  not  always  considered  as  an  object 
fiscally,  if  its  separate  parts  are  separately 
subject  to  a  duty  of  their  own.     Thus,  wooden 


pay  two 
musical 


clocks  with  a    metal    movement, 
francs    each ;     bird-organs    (being 
instruments)   pay  thre?  francs   each  ;  but   a 
bird-organ  adapted  to  a  wooden  clock,  must 


pay  its  own  private  duty  over  and  above  the 
right  of  the  tarif  to  its  dues  on  the  clock. 
Therefore,  a  wooden  cuckoo-clock  with  a 
metal  movement,  pays  an  import  duty  of  five 
francs — to  the  delectation  of  French  cuckoo- 
clockmakers  :  Foreign  wooden-clockmakers 
are  made  to  bite  the  dust.  The  tax  on  musi- 
cal instruments  does  not,  however,  save  the 
public  from  musical  nuisances.  Portable  in- 
struments imported  or  exported  by  travellers, 
for  their  own  personal  use,  are  exempt  from 
duty ;  in  virtue  of  which,  barrel-organs,  sera- 
phines,  and  horrible  blasting  German  bands, 
roam  over  the  fair  land  of  France,  untaxed 
and  unrestrained. 

The  sacrifice  made  by  the  French  nation 
to  carry  out  her  universal  protective  prin- 
ciple would  be  admirable  could  we  believe 
that  she  were  only  fulfilling  a  conscientious 
duty,  and  that  selfishness  had  no  part  in  the 
system.  That  she  thereby  sacrifices  revenue, 
is  clear ;  which  is  a  pity,  because  France 
needs,  and  deserves  to  have,  a  handsome 
revenue.  But,  for  the  protection  of  the  three 
hypothetical  skewei'-makers,  for  the  training 
of  indigenous  viper-catchers,  the  State  has 
to  maintain  an  enormous  establishment  of 
custom  houses  and  custom  house  officers, 
whose  costliness  is  oppressive  to  contemplate. 
The  enormous  line  of  frontier  and  coast  to 
be  watched  and  guarded,  extends  from  Dun- 
kerque  to  Brest ;  from  Brest  to  Bayonne;  from 
Bayonne  all  the  whole  length  of  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Perpignan ;  from  Perpignan  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  to  Antibes  ;  from  Antibes 
along  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  Strasbourg  ; 
and,  from  Strasbourg,  along  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier to  Dunkerque  again,  completing  at  last  the 
great  circumscribing  chain  of  trade  fetters.  All 
this  vast  range  has  to  be  watched  and  guarded 
with  unceasing  care,  night  and  day,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  because  France  believes  it 
her  mission  to  maintain  an  exclusive  right  of 
manufacture  to  a  score  or  two  individuals  of 
a  score  or  two  trades.  While,  in  fact,  by  giving 
up  the  protection  to  those  few  individuals, 
an  enormous  reduction  and  a  large  in- 
crease of  revenue  may  be  eficcted  ;  but  then, 
the  protective  principle  in  its  integrity  would 
be  abandoned ;  a  precedent  would  be  esta- 
blished ;  the  first  of  a  thousand  reformatory 
wedges  would  be  driven  in  ;  the  tarif  would 
soon  be  split  into  a  thousand  pieces,  like  a 
turret  of  glass  struck  by  a  cannon-ball. 

We,  who  have  sworn  national  fidelity  to  no 
such  principles,  have  gained  in  effecting  a 
reduction  of  expenditure,  a  vast  increase  of 
revenue.  By  diminishing  exaggerated  duties, 
by  suppressing  prohibitions,  by  simplifying 
the  tarif,  we  have  sensibly  augmented  the  sum 
received  by  the  state.  The  increased  quantity 
of  merchandise  paying  duty  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  increase  of  customs  receipts ; 
while  the  expense  of  collection,  following 
an  inverse  movement,  have  been  reduced  to 
an  important  amount.  From  eighteen  hun- 
dred  and*  thirty-one    to    eighteen   hundred 
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and  fifty,  the  reeluctions  made  in  the  British 
tariff,  according  to  oiJicial  calculations,  repre- 
sent a  sum  of  nearly  eleven  millions  sterling. 
Itt  spite  of  this  enormous  dra\v])ack,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  customs,  iar  from  being  reduced, 
rose  to  a  higher  figure  than  it  had  ever 
reached  before. 

Ill  England  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
customs'  revenue  does  not  now  exceed  more 
than  five  or  six  per  cent.  In  France,  it  may 
be  stated,  without  any  great  fear  of  error, 
at  more  than  a  quarter,  and  nearly  amounts  to 
a  third  of  the  total  produce.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  great  extent  of  the  French 
land-frontier  offers  a  serious  disadvantage. 
France,  the/cfore,  can  scarcely  hope  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  collecting  so  low  as  one 
twentieth  or  thereabouts,  as  in  England. 
Nevertheless,  the  overwhelming  cost  of  the 
customs'  machinery  may  clearly  be  cut  down 
by  the  mere  process  of  simplifying  it. 
While  making  the  comparison,  it  is  also  just 
to  observe,  that  in  France  the  sale  of  tobacco 
and  its  preparations  produces  nothing  for 
the  customs,  as  it  does  with  us.  Its  manufac- 
ture being  a  government  monopoly,  the 
proceeds  enter  (as  likewise  docs  a  portion  of 
the  duty  levied  on  sugars)  into  the  inland 
taxes  which  are  claimed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Contributions  Indirectes. 

In  old  countries,  like  England  and  France, 
the  civil  relations  of  the  government  with 
such  of  its  subjects  as  are  not  criminals  or 
lunatics,  may  be  compared  to  the  authority 
which  a  parent  exercises  over  his  grown-up 
children.  Their  education,  the  experience  of 
past  ages,  has  raised  them  above  the  position 
of  babes  whom  it  is  necessary  to  support 
with  leading-strings  :  they  are  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  going  alone  and  taking  care  of 
themselves.  The  wise  parent  does  not  inter- 
meddle with  the  private  routine  of  his 
daughter's  housekeeping,  nor  with  circum- 
stantial details  of  his  son's  business  ;  those  per- 
sons being  considered  competent  to  manage 
their  own  ordinary  affairs.  If  all  goes  right,  the 
parent  is  satisfied,  and  takes  no  further  care 
or  thought.  It  is  only  at  any  great  crisis  or 
emergency,  in  any  unforeseen  important  case^ 
that  the  elder  volunteers  his  advice. 

The  effect  of  the  French  Tarif  upon  the 
children  (native  or  adopted)  of  France  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this  dignitied  non-inter- 
ference. It  is  like  the  conduct  of  a  fussy 
mothe:--in-Iaw,  who  insists  upon  auditing 
trumpery  weekly  accounts,  balancing  candle- 
ends,  and  half-pints  of  milk  ;  Avho  pries  into 
matters  she  had  best  let  alone,  makes  mis- 
chief, scolds,  annoys,  vexes,  causes  needless 
expense,  must  have  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
never  lets  her  young  folk  liave  their  own 
way,  punishes  them  when  she  can,  and  is 
sometimes  sorry  i'(n*  it  afterwards.  To  judge 
by  the  Tarif — losing  sight  for  an  instant  of 
the  long-armed  niglitmiire-pliantom  I'rotcc- 
tion — you  would  take  French  commercial 
men  to  be  raw  apprentices  who  require  con- 


stant checking  and  admonishing.  You  musn't 
do  this,  they  are  told ;  you  can't  take  that  ; 
you  must  sell  this  instead  of  the  other ; 
these  drawers  are  not  to  be  touched  without 
word  of  command. 

The  youngster  starts  in  the  cotton  line,  for 
instance.  lie  asks  what  he  may  do  with 
cotton,  and  what  he  may  not.  Answer : 
"  Cotton  in  wool  or  in  sheets  carded  and 
gummed  :  see  Filaments.  Cotton,  spun ;  see 
Thread  of  cotton.  Cotton,  seed  of;  see  Fruits 
to  be  sown  for  seed.  Cotton,  in  powder;  see 
Wool,  Wadding,  Flock-pajjer."  Depressed 
and  bewildered,  he  resolves  to  confine  himself 
to  thread  of  cotton.  He  learns  that  un- 
bleached cotton  threads  (of  the  kind  called 
number  one  hundred  and  fortj'-three  of  the 
metrical  system,  which  is  represented  by 
number  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
English  system.)  may,  as  well  as  higher  num- 
bers, be  imported  on  the  payment  of  eight 
francs  the  kilo,  which,  with  the  war  double 
decime,  amounts  to  a  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  cotton.  For, 
whether  thread  of  the  coarser  number  cost 
seven  shillings  the  pound,  or  of  the  finer  num- 
bes  five-and-twenty  shillings,  the  duty  is  the 
same.  The  lower  numbers  of  English  cotton 
thread  are  the  coarser  :  they  begin  at  numbers 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  so  on.  But  the 
French  Tarif  chooses  to  protect  the  spinners  of 
coarse  cotton  because  they  cannot  spin  fine 
cotton.  It  will  not  thei-efore  let  coarse  cotton 
come  in ;  but  it  will  fine,  because  it  must 
and  cannot  help  it.  To  keep  coarse  cotton 
thread  at  a  distance,  it  is  only  when  thread 
has  arrived  at  the  fineness  of  number  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
come  in  at  all.  Every  lower  number,  with- 
out distinction  of  kind,  is  prohibited.  Our 
youngster  therefore  orders  cotton  thread 
from  England,  especially  mentioning  number 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  It  comes,  and 
is  sharply  examined  at  the  custom-house. 
By  an  almost  unavoidable  circumstance 
attendant  on  the  process  of  spinning,  some 
of  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  coarser  than  the 
mothei-ly  Tarif  allows  it  to  be.  The  avIioIo 
of  it  is  seized  ;  he  is  ruined,  and  retires  to  a 
garret  or  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  above  is  no  imaginary  picture.  Only 
very  lately,  a  seizure  of  the  kind  was  made, 
though  happily  not  ending  in  ruin,  small 
thanks  to  the  benevolent  Tarif  Cotton 
thread  is  allowed  to  be  imported  only  at  the 
ports  of  Duukerque,  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Havre — another  agreeable  little  shackle  on 
industry.  All  numbers  of  thread  below 
number  one  hundred  and  forty-three  French 
l)eing  entirely  prohibited,  any  thread  which 
might  correspond  to  number  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  or  number  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  is  mercilessly  seized.  No  margin — 
not  the  least  in  the  world — is  allowed.  This 
is  a  grievous  injustice,  because  English  cotton- 
spinners  only  use  such  numbers  as  are  mul- 
tiples of  ten.    For  instance,  they  have  nothing 
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between  number  one  hundred  and  sixty  and 
number  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Conse- 
quently, a  skein,  whose  weight  should  make 
it  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  is 
marked  number  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
although  it  is  a  very  little  coarser  than  the 
standard  number  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
In  France,  this  dilfereuce  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  French  customs  will  grant 
no  such  latitude.  If  there  is  the  least  encroach- 
ment on  the  Avrong  side  of  their  limit,  they 
seize  forthwith — as  they  did  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  The  number  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  without  the  least  intention  of  any 
fraudulent  transaction,  happened  thus  to  be 
spun  to  about  number  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  (which  does  not  exist  in  the  English  trade.) 
and  was  consequently  within  the  French 
limit  and  liable  to  conSscatiou.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  company  with  the  illegal  number 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  there  came  ether 
numbers  far  finer,  quite  above  what  could 
possibly  be  touched  liy  the  French  margin, 
all  the  goods  being  in  one  bale.  Therefore 
the  douaniers  logically  seized  the  unoffending 
cotton,  together  with  the  offending  :  because 
it  was  travelling  in  bail  compan  .  Perhaps, 
when  it  goes  to  Paris  to  be  verified,  the  legal 
thread  may  be  restored  to  its  owner.  The 
joke  is  that  the  act  of  bleaching — Protection 
to  bleachers! — .should  make,  in  addition  to 
theiuality  of  fineness,  all  the  difference  be- 
tween admissibility  and  inadmissibility.  Had 
this  cotton  of  contention  been  bleached  in- 
stead of  unbleached,  none  of  it  could  have 
entered  France  at  all,  fine  or  coarse,  on  any 
conditions  whatever.  A  weaver  in  France 
wishing  to  have  cotton  thread  ready  bleached, 
cannot  get  it  for  love  or  money. 

The  department  of  the  Tarif  in  which  a 
liberal  spirit  makes  the  hardest  struggle  to 
manifest  itself  practically,  is  the  class  com- 
prising objects  of  art  and  natural  history. 
Articles  foi-ming  parts  of  collections,  and 
not  belonging  to  commerce,  pay  no  more  than 
one  per  cent,  on  their  value.  When  im- 
ported for  the  national  museums,  they  are 
entirely  freed  from  duty,  but  it  is  requisite 
that  the  destination  be  justified.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  French  unreformed 
tarif  is  a  kinder  patron  to  this  branch  of 
liberal  study  than  was  the  English  un- 
reformed. ^V''e  may  remember  how  Water- 
ton's  hard-won  collections  were  delayed, 
despised,  and  injured  by  custom-house  diffi- 
culties. Finally,  rare,  curious,  or  learned 
animals,  conducted  by  jugglers,  are  exempt 
from  duty  on  their  entrance  to,  as  at  their 
exit  from  France.  An  unenlightened  pig- 
pays  twelve  francs  for  his  admission ;  a 
learned  pig,  if  he  has  only  got  as  far  as  his 
ABC,  marches  in  triumph  gratuitously 
Avith — homage  to  letters  ! — the  trade  fetters 
hand.somely  knocked  off. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  how  lona;  such  a  tarif 
1*11  •  • 

IS    likely   to  sacrifice   national  welfare  and 

international   intercourse    to    the    supposed 


advantage  of  a  few?  Answer:  For  some 
time  to  come.  There  are  Frenchmen  who 
are  less  apprehensive  of  the  outbreak  of 
Revolution  than  they  are  of  the  outbreak  of 
Free  Trade  ;  because  the  horrors  of  Revolu- 
tion are  known  and  can  be  grappled  with.while 
the  horrors  of  Free  Trade  loom,  in  a  dark, 
menacing,  and  incomprehensible  mist.  The 
milder  class  of  Protectionists.in  their  moments 
of  incipient  thaw,  will  admit  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  certain  duties  could  be  reduced 
or  abolished  ;  but  before  that  can  take  place, 
France  must  be  able  to  produce  the  same 
articles  at  the  same  price  as  they  are  sold  at 
by  the  stranger.  Then,  and  not  before,  will 
be  the  time  to  open  the  ports.  Until  France 
can  make  iron,  prints,  and  muslins,  as  cheaply 
as  England  does,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
French  people  are  to  contmue  to  be  deprived 
of  them,  only  to  favour  the  very  few  who  can 
manufacture  them.  Suppose  England  were 
to  promise  to  reduce  her  duties  on  French 
wines  as  soon  as  we  can  produce  home- 
grown champagne  and  claret  from  English 
grapes  of  equal  quality  and  price,  with  that 
which  we  now  receive  from  France ! 


HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


The  Ilothams  were  left  orphans— the 
brother  at  twenty-two,  the  sister  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — but  their  desolation  was  by 
no  means  extreme  :  it  was  tempered  to  them, 
as  the  Reverend  Applepy  Swete  observed,  by 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  Three 
per  Cents.  Besides,  the  girl  found  in  Cecil 
Ilotham  at  once  a  parent  and  a  brother ;  more 
devoted  to  her  happiness  than  a  lover;  for 
his  devotion  exceeded  that  of  awoomgtimej 
it  lasted  for  life. 

Even  if  one  had  not  been  related  to  her,  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  to  have  be- 
come exceedingly  fond  of  Nina  Hotham;  as 
Mr.  Swete,  the  curate  of  Breutfell,  where  she 
lived,  proved.  Sv.'ete  was  not  a  strong-minded 
young  person,  but  he  was  very  honest  and 
well  meaning,  and  the  living  would  be 
his  own  as  soon  as  the  then  rector  (who  was 
eighty-two)  should  be  removed  from  what 
was  denominated,  more  technically  than 
literally,  his  present  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  old  gentleman  had  irdted  been  put  in 
at  seventy  four  by  ^Ir.  Swete's  ftther,  the 
patron,  as  a  warniLng-pan  for  his  son,  and  he 
had  already  taken  five  years  longer  to  keep 
the  place  warm  than  was  expected  of  him. 
Still,  it  was  plain  that  he  could  not  persist  in 
such  annoying  conduct  much  longer,  and  Mr. 
Applepy  Swete's  expectations  were— since  the 
living  was  a  good  one — proportionately  excel- 
lent. Nina  liked  him  well  enough,  though  not 
passionately,  and  her  brother  Cecil,  seeing 
that,  was,  in  consequence,  his  warm  friend 

and    supporter  ;   for,  if  her  opinion  of  the 
young  divine  bad  been  unfavourable,  he  would 

have  been  his  determined  and  uncompromis- 
ing foe. 
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It  is  probable  that  Nina — she  was  fair,  tall, 
and  blue-eyed,  Avith  a  carriage  like  that  of  a 
princess,  and  a  will  of  her  own  to  match — 
would  have  become  Mrs.  Swete,  and  lived 
and  died  the  wife  of  a  country  rector,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  circumstance  no  less  trifling 
than  that  of  an  acting  charade. 

It  was  winter ;  and,  at  the  hall  where  the 
old  squire,  who  was  king  at  Brentfell,  lived, 
a  large  party  had  assembled,  among  whom 
were  the  Hothams.  Private  theatricals 
were  a  novelty  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  such  acting  even  as  the  guests  at- 
tempted— which  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  tableaux  vivauts  than  anything  else — 
aroused  immense  enthusiasm  in  the  locality, 
and  attracted  more  spectators  than  the 
double  drawing-room  could  easily  hold. 
Nma  Ilotham,  magnificently  attired,  and 
imitating  the  silence  as  well  as  the  attitude 
of  some  sublime  statue,  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. Accustomed  from  her  youth  to 
a  country  life,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world  in  these  volumes  of  the  unreal,  mis- 
called of  the  imagination,  the  poor  girl  be- 
came intoxicated  with  this  partial  and  un- 
reasoning applause.  In  it.  her  fancy  caught 
the  herald  notes  of  a  burst  of  triumphant 
acclaim,  which  was  to  sweep  perhaps,  one  day, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  ; 
of  Europe  ;  of  the  world.  The  calling  of  the 
actress,  she  had  often  thought,  was  a  some- 
thing little  less  than  divine,  and  now  she  had 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  persuading  herself, 
and  of  being  persuaded,  tliat  that  high  privi- 
lege was  her  own  by  natural  right.  Vain, 
indulged,  and  accustomed  to  no  other  influ- 
ence than  that  of  her  own  impulses,  this 
young  gentlewoman — brought  up  in  affluence, 
and  imbued  with  the  usual  social  prejudices — 
nevertheless  found  herself  stage-struck. 

The  Reverend  Applepy  Swete  had  not 
hailed  very  eagerly  the  appearance  of  his  in- 
tended as  Rowena,  the  Saxon  Princess,  in  a 
charade ;  but  when  he  discovered  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  that  mystery, 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  last  scene 
of  the  play  of  Othello  was  to  be  represented, 
the  part  of  Desdejuona  by  Miss  Nina  Ilotham, 
the  youno;  curate  looked  almost  as  black  as 
the  Moor  himself. 

'•  I  do  trust,  Nina,"  he  urged,  with  sup- 
pressed feeling.  '■'■  that  you  will  think  again 
of  this." 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,'"  replied  the  girl,  who 
was  annoyed  that  the  only  eyes  which  had 
not  beamed  admiration,  the  only  hands  whicli 
had  not  spoken  approval,  on  the  evening  of 
her  recent  trium]ih,  were  those  of  Mr. 
Applepy  Swete  ;  '•  the  part  requires  conside- 
rable thought,  sir." 

"  Nina,"  he  said  earnestly, "  do  not  answer 
me  thus.  You  and  I,  as  1  hope  and  trust 
witli  all  my  heart,  arc,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  be  one,  as  man  and  Avife.  Our 
interests,  our  sympathies,  our  actions,  are  to 
be  similar  and  united.     If  I  suffered  you  to 


take  this  highly  imprudent  and  unbecoming 
step  (I  cannot  apply  a  term  less  strong  to 
your  acting  in  such  a  scene  with  such  a  man 
as  Colonel  Chowler)  without  reproof,  you 
might,  in  after  life,  reasonably  reproach  me 


your 


for  an  unwonted  harshness ;  since,  as 
husband,  I  should  not  surely- 

"  Silence,  sir,"  interrupted  the  embryo  tra- 
gedienne, imperiously,  "you  are  going  too 
fast.  I  thank  you  for  the  warning  you  have 
given  me  of  what  I  am  to  expect  as  your 
wife.  You  have  not  a  good  temper.  '  This 
bloody  passion ' — that's  what  I  have  to  say  to 
the  Colonel — '  shakes  your  very  frame.  These 
are  portents.  Have  mercy  upon  me.  Kill 
me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-day.^  Most 
reverend  signer,  you  are  very  terrible  !" 

"  If  you  do  act  that  scene,"  cried  the 
curate  solemnly,  and  certainly  in  a  rage,  ••'you 
and  I,  Miss  Ilotham,  never   speak  of  love 


That  five  minutes  of  irritatmg  conversation 
probably  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  a  couple 
of  human  lives.  The  lady  persevered  in  her 
determination  to  play  Desdemona,  and  the 
young  clergyman,  upon  his  part,  kept  his 
word. 

If  the  charade  was  a  Success,  the  play  was 
a  tremendous  Hit  indeed.  The  gallant  colonel 
handled  the  sofix  cushion  as  if  he  had 
all  his  life,  done  notliing  else  but  smother 
people  Avith  that  implement;  and,  as'  for 
Desdemona,  she,  according  to  universal  tes- 
timony, was  well  nigh  faultless :  her  skin 
looked  whiter  than  snow,  and  smoother  than 
the  monumental  alabaster ;  while  her  tones 
— except  vipon  one  occasion  when  she  got  the 
tassel  of  the  cushion  into  her  mouth — were 
Desdemona's  own.  When  she  desired  to  be 
commended  to  her  kind  loi-d,  and  died  for- 
giving him  so  sweetly,  with  an  0,  farewell," 
upon  her  closing  lips,  there  was  not  one  dry 
eye  in  the  double  drawing-room. 

This  second  triumph  put  an  oid  to  what 
few  prudent  reflections  yet  remained  to  Nina 
with  regard  to  her  becoming  an  actress. 
Her  admiring  brother  protested,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  that  she  was  the  most 
perfect  Desdemona  that  ever  played,  and 
that  she  Avould  make  her  fortune  in  a  fort- 
night, if  she  were  only  to  go  iipon  the 
stage. 

'■  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so 
dearest  Cecil,"  was  the  gir 
answer.  '•  I  feel  the  power  within  me. 
has  been  slumbering  long  indeed  :  but  now 
is  all  the  stronger  for  its  rest.  I  liave  inade 
up  }ny  mind,  dear  brother,  to  become  an 
actress — to  immortalise  myself — aye,"  she 
added  in  her  deepest  notes ;  but  not  until 
after  a  little  pause,  "and  you,  also,  Cecil."" 

Cecil  Ilotham  shuddered.  lie  had  the 
most  undoubted  faith  in  his  sister's  powers; 
but  all  his  instincts  rallied  round  his  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  the  stage,  in  arms  against 
this  scheme.  IIw  knew  his  sister  Avel I  enough 
to  feel  that  it  was  something  more  than  an 


much,  my 
delighted 
It 
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idea  of  the  moment  engendered  by  excitement 
and  success ;  and  he  knew  himself  too  well 
not  to  doubt  his  own  ability  to  persuade  her 
to  abandon  tlie  resolve. 

"Eemember,  Nina,  whom  jon  shipwreck 
by  this  course/'  he  urged  ;  '•'  poor  Swete  now 
dreams  that  you  are  his — " 

'•'  Not  now/'"  she  cried,  "  we  are  not  to 
speak  of  love  again.  He  has  told  me  that  I 
shall  not  act  on  the  stage.  Shall  not!  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  I  have  escaped  the 
man.  But  he  shall  hear  of  me,  as  all  the 
world  shall  hear  ;  and  you,  my  Cecil,  brother 
— now  that  all  familiar  faces  will  be  set 
against  me — you  alone,  I  look  to  now  for 
help.-' 

They  too  had  many  more  conversations  of 
this  nature.  There  was  endless  talk  and 
oceans  of  advice,  and  almost  universal  cen- 
sure poured  upon  them  from  all  sides,  as  well. 
But  the  end  was,  that  Nina  had  her  way. 

Their  comfortable  Brentfell  home  was  let ; 
and,  since  it  was  of  course  absolutelj^  neces- 
sary that  a  tragic  star  of  such  a  magnitude 
should  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
metropolitan  firmament,  the  Ilothams  re- 
moved to  London. 

Nina  went  through  a  course  of  training  in 
elocution  and  deportment,  with  a  patience 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  of  her;  and, 
in  six  months'  time,  was  pronounced  by  her 
theatrical  Coach  (a  gentleman  at  the  very 
top  of  his  profession)  as  perfect  as  art  could 
make  her — which  indeed  was  true. 

While  she  continued  to  occupy  herself  in 
the  study  of  various  characters — each  of 
which  however,  was  the  most  ambitious  in  its 
particular  piece — Cecil  set  every  wheel  within 
his  reach  in  motion,  to  provide  her  with 
a  suitable  engagement.  With  money  and 
friends  in  plenty,  her  position  was  of  course 
a  far  more  favourable  one  than  that  of  many 
a  more  gifted  debutante.  Still  she  did  not 
find  the  thing  she  sought.  More  than  one 
manager  of  this  and  that  great  house  had 
interviews  with  the  young  lady  at  her  private 
residence  without  the  expected  offer  of  the 
po.sition  of  first  tragedienne  being  made. 
They  saw  her,  and  were  charmed.  Herfiice, 
her  fifrure,  her  carriaaie,  her  action  even, 
delighted  them ;  but  the  words  themselves 
were  often  wanting,  and  the  sense  of  them 
it  had  been  out  of  the  power  of  the  theatrical 
Coach  (who,  perhaps,  did  not  know  it  himself) 
to  convey. 

Nina  grew  sad  and  heart-sick  at  the  lack 
of  generous  enthusiasm  in  these  personages  ; 
whom  she  had  pictured  to  herself  all  eager  to 
secure  her  for  their  own.  Cecil  was  indignant 
beyond  measure  at  the'r  ignorance  and  want 
of  taste. 

'■'  These  persons  who  have  the  leading 
the.itres,"  said  he,  kissing  awaj'  her  tears, 
''  are  given  up  to  particular  styles  ;  to  mecha- 
nical and  stereotyped  characters  ;  to  women 
more  like  lay-figures  than  actresses.  They 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  genius.  They  do 


not  understand  the  language  of  Nature,  even 
when  they  hear  it  spoken  by  one  so  noble  as 
yourself.  It  is  the  people  only  who  have  the 
power  to  put  you  upon  your  rightful  throne. 
You  shall  appear  at  some  minor  house  under 
an  assumed  name;  and  afterwards,  when 
your  success  is  proclaimed  by  the  public 
voice,  these  mistrustful  men  will  be  ready 
enough  to  open  their  doors  to  my  own 
Nma." 

Accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before  a  lesser 
monarch  of  the  stage  paid  a  business  visit  to 
the  disengaged  young  lady:  approved  her 
speech  as  well  as  her  actiou,  her  delineation 
of  passion,  and  her  majestic  method  of  cross- 
ing the  room.  Finally,  in  offeruig  her  the 
leading  part  at  his  theatre  duriug  the  ensuing 
month,  he  promised  to  respect  the  secret  of 
her  name  until  an  enthusiastic  public  would 
be  denied  the  revelation  no  longer. 

"And  now  that  you  have  made  your  busi- 
ness arrangements  with  my  future  pro- 
prietor," said  Nina,  with  laughing  eyes  and 
radiant  countenance,  as  her  brother  returned 
from  an  interview  with  their  visitor,  •'  do 
pray,  dear  brother,  tell  me  how  much  I  may 
be  worth  per  week." 

"Well,  love,"  replied  Cecil,  with  hesitation, 
"'  considering  that  you  are  entirely  unknown 
and  quite  inexperienced  :  that  you  have  not 
the  great  theatrical  lineage  which  some 
possess  to  give  an  interest  to  j-our  debut ; 
that  (I  am  only  quoting  the  manager's 
words,  you  know)  you  have  no  decidedly 
original  readings  of  any  well-known — " 

"Am  I  worth  nothing?"  interrupted  the 
girl,  passionately.  "'  What  does  all  this  tend 
to?  Was  the  man  lying  to  my  face  ten 
minutes  ago  ?" 

"No,  Nina,  no,"  stammered  her  brother; 
"  but  the  offer  seemed  so  small,  so  msignifi- 
caut,  that  I  scarcely  liked  to  come  to  it. 
Fifteen  pounds  a-week.  It  would  be  posi- 
tively distressing,  were  it  not  so  ridiculous ; 
but  Siddonses,  O'Neils,  and  Nina  Ilothams 
must  begin,  you  see,  even  upon  a  trifle." 

She  tossed  her  head  and  pouted  a  little  at 
this  intelligence  :  but  presently  left  the  room 
to  pursue  her  studies,  in  her  natural  high 
spirits.  Cecil  stood  looking  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  departed,  with  loving 
but  melancholy  eyes.  He  had  schooled  the 
manager  in  the  part  he  was  to  play  with 
Nina  before  he  saw  her,  and  his  subsequent 
business  arrangements  Mnth  that  gentleman 
had  been  different  indeed  from  that  which  he 
had  represented  them. 

"  I  think  I  was  right."  he  mused ;  "'  I 
trust-  I  Avas  right.  To  have  told  her  the 
miserable  truth — that  I  have  had  to  pay 
fifteen  pounds  a-week  for  the  privilege  of  her 
being  permitted  to  act — would  have  gone 
well  nigh  to  kill  her.  After  next  month, 
too,  all  these  things  will  be  changed.  Such 
beauty,  such  grace,  such  genius,  cannot  re- 
main long  unappreciated  hy  any  who  have 
eyes  and  ears." 
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At  the  little  transpontine  theatre  the  effect 
of  this  pecuniary  dramatic  arrangement  was 
tremendous.  The  first  tragic  ladjr,  who  had 
to  become  the  second  tragic  lady  at  once, 
enacted  a  little  extemporaneous  tragedy  upon 
her  own  account  by  going  into  hysterics.  The 
second  and  third  tragic  ladies  were  each 
proportionately  indignant  at  being  uncere- 
moniously thrust  down  a  peg  a-piece  in  the 
dramatic  scale.  The  sentiments  of  the  whole 
corps  of  female  artists  can  be  only  paral- 
leled by  those  of  the  military,  when  the 
highest  step  is  not  alloAved,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  to  go  in  the  regiment.  The 
male  actors  protested  in  soothing  tones  that 
they  would  scorn  to  act  with  the  interloper : 
or,  if  they  were  obliged  to  do  so,  that  they 
would  act  exceedingly  ill.  ■« 

Accordingly — for  to  this  universal  jealousy 
of  his  sister's  position,  poor  Cecil  always 
ascribed  the  catastrophe — when  the  nameless 
tragedienne  made  Her  First  Appearance  at 
the  transpontine  theatre,  no  failure  had  ever 
been  so  complete,on  either  side  of  the  Thames. 
There  was  pretty  general  applause  when  she 
made  her  first  majestic  appearance  ;  but,  from 
the  moment  when  she  began  to  speak,  until 
she  closed  her  eyes  in  mimic  death,  the  Noes 
had  it. 

The  second  night  was  not  so  completely 
unfortunate  as  the  first ;  only  because  there 
were  not  so  many  people  in  the  house  to  ex- 
press disapprobation.  On  the  third  night 
the  deposed  first  tragic  lady  of  the  theatre 
resumed  her  sway. 

It  would  be  painful  to  narrate  in  detail, 
how,  at  this  and  that  inferior  theatre,  Nina 
Ilotham  attempted  again  and  again  to  assert 
her  fancied  pre-eminence,  and  always  in  vain  ; 
how  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent  on 
this  costly  whim  of  hers,  although  her  brother 
never  had  the  heart  to  tell  her  the  truth  ; 
and  Jiow  he  himself  never  lost  his  loving 
faith  in  her;  Ijut  believed  that  the  world 
would  welcome  her,  one  day  yet.  Peevish 
and  fretful  at  the  slightest  cross,  as  she  had 
ever  been,  she  now  began  to  pine  ui.der  this 
great  reverse.  Her  vanity,  so  f;ir  from  being 
crushed  by  these  repeated  disappointments, 
grew  ranker  and  wilder  than  ever  ;  stretching 
out  its  too  luxuriant  tendrils  on  all  sides,  and 
finding  nothing  to  support  them,  anywhere. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
liglits  and  the  breath  of  popular  applause 
were  as  light  and  air  to  her,  and  that,  both 
being  denied  her,  she  must  perish 

Cecil  Ilotham,  knowing  so  much  better 
than  she  did,  in  what  light  estimation  her 
talents  had  lieen  held,  w^as  yet  so  blinded 
with  admiration  for  her  as  to  determine  to 
risk  his  all  in  one  more  grand  attempt  to 
get  her  a  pulilic  hearing.  One  of  the  two 
great  London  theatres  being  advertised  to  be 
let  for  a  certain  time,  this  good  young  man — 
sensible  enough  in  ordinary  circumstances 
wherein  his  sister  was  not  concerned,  but 
about  as  fitted  for  the  part  of  manager   of 


such  an  establishment  as  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field— resolved  to  undertake  the  management 
of  it.  Matters  were  the  more  difiBcult  and  un- 
favourable for  him,  insomuch  as  all  things 
were  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
Nina.  The  stars  who  chanced  just  then  to 
be  not  fixed,  were  excluded  from  his  com- 
pany lest  they  should  dim  his  sister's  bright- 
ness ;  but  the  minor  constellations  exacted 
from  him  the  pay  of  their  superiors.  They 
were  not  going  to  do  second  business  (how 
indignantly  poor  Nina  echoed  that  word!) 
to  a  person  without  an  established  name, 
unless  they  were  well  compensated  for  that 
humiliation. 

In  spite  of  the  two  theatrical  agents  in  his 
employment,  or,  perhaps,  because  of  them, 
the  young  manager  paid  double  the  usual 
head-money  for  every  recruit  in  his  enormous 
corps  dramatique. 

However,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  in 
the  end  arranged,  and  the  object  of  all  his 
preparations  at  last  placed  in  a  position  to 
wear  the  crown  of  triumph  she  had  so  long 
desired. 

Nina  Ilotham's  name  in  letters  of  all  the 
colours  in  the  rainbow,  and  bigger  than  the 
poor  girl  herself,  wearied  the  metropolitan 
eye  wheresoever  it  fell.  The  newspapers 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  country,  including 
the  little  world  round  Brentfell,  how  the 
ambitious  debutante  had  chosen  one  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  range  of  British 
drama  in  which  to  make  her  appearance 
upon  the  first  stage  in  Europe,  on  that  day 
fortnight.  Nina  Ilotham  had  selected  no 
less  a  part  for  herself  than  that  of  Lady 
Macbeth. 

The  hour  to  which  brother  and  sister  had 
looked  forward  with  a  secret  suspense  that 
was  almost  agony,  at  length  arrived.  The  vast 
theatre  was  densely  crowded  frcm  floor  to 
ceiling.  Puffing  had  done  its  work.  A'ague 
rumours  also  of  failure  at  other  places,  and 
under  a  feigned  name,  had  got  about,  and 
excited  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  A  great 
number  of  her  private  friend.s,  too,  were 
there ;  besides  at  least  five  hundred  hands, 
which,  if  tliey  did  not  applaud,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves,  since  tl.ey  had  been 
admitted  liy  orders,  and  upon  that  very 
condition. 

In  the  third  tier,  far  back  in  the  darkness 
of  a  private  box,  sat  the  Reverend  Applepy 
Swete,  now  rector  of  Brentfell ;  who,  for  all 
his  hasty  words  and  rigid  resolves,  had  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  heroine  of  the 
night  only  second  to  that  felt  by  one  other. 
The  ocean  of  nuirnuirous  talk  in  that  vast 
coneoui'se  ebbed  and  flowed  about  him  bring- 
ing her  beloved  name  upon  its  almost  every 
wave.  lie  had  behaved  violently  to  her,  he 
now  thouglit.  and  too  rigidly.  Perhaps  her 
haughty  spirit  h  id  even  been  driven  into  its 
present  course  by  his  Inxrsh  words.  I  fe  it  was, 
not  she,  who  was  to  blame.  He  had  need  to 
offer  her  reparation  as  well  as  forgiveness. 
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All  sounds  suddenly  died  away  as  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  new  heath  scenery  that 
had  been  paiiited,  regardless  of  expense,  for 
the  present  occasion.  The  witches  pro- 
phesied :  the  Thanes  did  everything  that  was 
expected  of  them  :  but  Mr.  Swete  had  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  them. 

A  room  within  Macbeth's  castle  at  In- 
verness. A  pause,  wherein  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop,  and  then  a  roar  of  applause 
which  shook  the  house.  Nina  Ilotham  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  magnificent, 
majestic  ;  the  object  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
thousands  were  concentrated.  The  letter 
from  3Iacbeth  was  in  her  hand,  from  which 
she  ought  to  have  already  spoken  the  first 
sentence.  Another  roar  of  applause.  Still 
Nina  spoke  not  one  single  syllable,  nor  was 
she  fated  to  speak;  her  faculties  were  num 
bed ;  her  tongue  powerless ;  her  limbs  im- 
moveable. She  was  paralysed  by  stage-fright. 
Applause  mingled  with  disapp»robation,  suc- 
ceeded :  then  disapprobation  only.  Finally, 
the  cui'tain  descended  upion  the  voiceless  Lady 
Macbeth  in  a  perfect  storm  of  hisses. 

Even  Cecil  Hptham  knew  that  Nina's 
chance  as  a  favourite  of  the  public  was 
now  gone  forever.  The  final  opportunity, 
thus  lost,  had  cost — ^^•ith  the  previous  ex- 
penses upon  her  account — nearly  all  their 
fortune.  Xeveitheless.  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
and  far  less  of  reproach,  did  he  ever  utter. 
After  paying  every  farthing  that  they  owed, 
he  left  his  expensive  residence,  and  removed 
with  her  to  a  suburban  lodging;  their  Brent- 
fell  house  having  been  sold.  A  room  was  ap- 
propriated in  their  humble  home  for  the  vast 
assemblage  of  theatrical  properties  which  now 
seemed  to  form  her  sole  comfort.  It  was 
her  melancholy  delight  to  catalogue  these 
relics  of  what  she  was  wont  to  consider  her 
palmy  time  ;  to  array  herself  in  the  most 
gorgeous  mimic  vestments  :  to  represent  to 
her  own  satisfaction  still  the  characters 
which  she  was  never  destined  to  perform 
before  others. 

The  Hothams  courted  obscurity  ;  and,  like 
all  who  have  got  through  their  property,  and 
lived  only  for  themselves  or  for  each  other, 
they  easily  obtained  it.  Only  one  visitor  was 
ever  seen  to  enter  their  door.  The  Reverend 
Applepy  Swete  came  to  place  his  heart  at  the 
disposal  of  Nina,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  come 
and  gone.  She  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
indeed  with  a  greater  appearance  of  affection 
than  she  had  at  any  time  exhibited  towards 
him;  but  it  was  only  to  dismiss  him  for 
ever.  Anxiety,  disappointment,  and,  more 
than  all,  disgrace,  had  undermined  the  poor 
girl's  constitution  to  an  extent  that  no 
physician  could  remedy.  She  had  only  a  few 
months  in  which  to  live, — and  she  knew  it. 
She  told  him  thi.s,  with  an  earnestness  against 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  hope. 

She  found  it  much  harder  to  persuade  her 
brother — always  anxious  to  believe  pleasant 
things  about  her — that  her  case  was  indeed 


60  bad  ;  but  at  last,  even  he  was  brought  to 
believe  it. 

■'  If  I  had  years  and  years  to  live,dear  Cecil," 
cried  she,  one  day  when  she  had  grown  very 
weak  and  ill,  ••  they  would  be  all  too  short  to 
prove  how  grateful  my  heart  feels  to  vou  :  it 
has  been  a  selfish,  foolish,  blinded  heart,  all 
along,  I  fear." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  he  whispered,  fondly.  "  I 
have  done  nothing  which  my  judgment  has 
not  approved.  To  me  you  are  as  great  as  you 
are  dear.  We  have  done  with  all  that  now, 
but  only  yesterday,  when  you  spoke  those 
noble  words  as  a  queen  should  speak  them, 
and  looked  every  inch  a  queen,  and  felt — ^' 

"Hush,  hush,  dear  brother,"'  she  mur- 
mured, ••'  no  more  of  this.  I  will  act  no  part 
with  mv'  own  Cecil  again.  You  have  been 
deceived,  and  I  have  deceived  myself.  We 
two  have  both  been  wrong  :  you  through  love, 
and  I  through  shameful  vanity.  I  am  no 
actress,  and  no  genius  ;  have  no  wisdom, 
power,  nor  truth.  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  t-uiful 
girl,  who  has  ruined  the  kindest  brother  the 
world  ever  saw.-"" 

Yet,  when  Nina  died,  her  brother  missed 
not  only  Nina,  but  a  being  of  infinite  ra- 
diance, knowledge,  skill.  He  never  lost 
his  faith  in  her,  dead  or  alive.  And,  when 
he  died  himself — which  was  not  long  after- 
wards— the  effects  belongmg  to  him  which 
were  found  most  religiously  preser\  ed,  tied 
up  and  sealed,  were  certain  monstrous  boxes 
filled  with  theatrical  gewgaws. 


MOSSES. 


Mosses,  although  not  the  most  useful,  are 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  groups 
in  the  vegetable  world ;  and  winter  is  the 
time  to  study  them.  They  belong  to  the 
class  Crypitogamia,  or  Hide-flowers,  and  vary 
in  size  from  a  foot  to  an  eighth  of  an  mch, 
and  in  colour  from  a  pure  white,  through  in- 
termediate shades  of  grey,  yellow,  light  green, 
and  dark  green,  te  a  jet  black.  These  plants 
are  generally  evergreen,  and  able  to  grow  in 
much  colder  climates  and  situations  than  most 
other  vegetables.  In  the  dreary  country  of 
Spitzbergen,  the  rocks,  which  rise  out  of 
everlasting  masses  of  ice,  are  thickly  clothed 
with  mosses  ;  and  a  botanist  named  Crantz, 
who  travelled  in  Greenland,  is  said  to  have 
counted  about  twenty  different  species, 
without  moving  from  a  rock  where  he  was 
seated. 

Of  the  use  of  mosses  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  very  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
are  often  the  necessary  precursors  of  a 
higher  order  of  vegetables ;  for  v\ hich  they 
prepare  a  soil,  by  retaining  amongst  their 
matted  branches  the  drifting  f  and  and  dust 
in  places  which  would  r  therwise  remain  bare 
and  sterile.  They  afford  refuge  in  winter, 
and  food  as  well  as  lodging  in  summer,  to 
innumerable  insects.  They  overspread  the 
trunks    and   roots   of  trees,  and.  in   winter 
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defend  theoi  against  frost.  In  wet  weather, 
they  pre.serve  the.u  from  decay  ;  and,  during 
the  greate.st  drought,  provide  them  witli 
moisture,  and  protect  them  from  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  to  the  traveller  in 
the  dense  and  trackless  forests  of  North 
America,  they  are  pretty  sure  guides  to  the 
points  of  the  compass;  growing  chiefly  upon 
the  northern  sides  of  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  as  if,  it  is  said,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  cold  north  wind,  but,  in  reality, 
because  they  find  there  most  shade  and 
moisture. 

The   poor   Laplanders   derive   several    of 
their  comforts  from  mosses.     Of  the  Golden 
Maidenhair  (Polytriclium  commune,)   one  of 
the  largest  species  of  the   moss  tribe,    they 
form  excellent  beds,  by  cutting  thick  layers 
of  it ;   one    of  which    serves   as  a  mattress, 
and   the  other  as  a  coverlet.     Linna3us  tells 
us  that  he  himself  often  made  use  of  such  a 
bed   when   he   was   travelling   in    Lapland. 
These  mo.ssy  cushions  are   so  elastic   that  a 
bed  may  be  rolled    up  into   a  parcel   small  i 
enough  to  be  carried  under  a  man's  arm,  and 
the  inhabitants  take  them   about  with   them  j 
in  their  journeys.     The  Lapland  women  also  ! 
make  great  use  of  the  grey  bog-moss  (Sphag-  i 
uum  palustre,)  which  is  particailarly  soft  like  | 
a  thick  fur  or  ileece.    In  this  they  wrap  their  I 
infants,  without  any  other  clothing,  and  place  I 
them   in   leathern   cradles ;   which   are   also  1 
lined  with  the  moss.     The  little   babies  are 
thus  completely  protected  from  the  cold,  like 
young  birds,  in  soft  and   warm  nests.     The 
Greenlanders  use  this  moss  as  tinder,  and  for 
wicks  to  their  lamps. 

Such  indeed  is  the  elasticity  of  some  mosses 
when  dried,  that  a  pillow  staifed  Avith  a  par- 
ticular species  named  Ilypnum  will  esplain. 
it  is  said,  if  it  may  not  have  originally  sug- 
gested, tiie  name  from  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying sleep. 

Mosses  possess  the  singular  property  of 
reviving  when  moistened  after  having  be- 
come dry  and  to  all  appearance  withered ; 
so  that,  even  after  they  have  been  gathered 
and  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  many  years,  if  put 
into  water,  every  part  of  them  will  expand, 
and  become  apparently  as  fresh  as  when 
growing.  In  a  living  state,  they  are  useful 
as  package  for  the  transmission  of  growing 
plants,  not  lieing  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and 
retaining  the'.r  vitality  and  moisture  for  a 
long  period.  When  dry.  they  are  suitable 
for  packing  delicate  and  fragile  articles  on 
account  of  their  elasticity. 

Mosses  are  often  so  diminutive  in  size,  and 
so  unpretending  in  colour,  as  to  escajie  the 
notice  of  any  but  an  cdiicatod  eye;  but, 
when  examined  liy  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
display  such  exquisite  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  forma,  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  the  beholder — delight  not  in  the 
outward  senses  only,  for,  as  good  old  Gerarde 
truly  said,  "  The  principal  delight  is  in  the 
mind,  singularly  onricluid  with  the  knowledge 


of  these  visible  things,  setting  forth  to  us  the 
invisible  wisdom  and  admirable  workman- 
ship of  the  Almighty  God.'" 

W^ho  has  not  read  or  heard  with   emotion 
of  the  efiect  which  the  sight  of  a  little  moss 
produced   upon    Mungo    Park,    the   African 
traveller  ?     ''  When,'"  as  he  himself  describes, 
•'  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wil- 
derness,   naked    and   alone,     surrounded  by 
savage   animals,   and    by     men     still    more 
savage.     I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  Euroj)ean  settlement ;  I    considered 
my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no   alter- 
native but  to  lie  down   and  perish.     At  this 
moment  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  "a,  small 
moss  irresistibly  caught  my  eye ;  and.  though 
the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top 
of  one  of  my  fingers,  1  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves, 
and  capsules  without  admiration.     Can  that 
Being,  thought  1,  who  planted,  watered,  and 
broughr  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of 
the  world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small 
importance,  look   with  unconcern  upon  the 
situation  and  sutferings  of  creatures  formed 
after  His  own  image  ?     Reflections  like  these 
would  not  allow   me  to  despair.     I    started 
U2>.  and  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue, 
I  travelled  forwards,  assured  that  relief  was  at 
I  hand ;    and    I   was   not   disappointed."     Sir 
I  William   J.   Hooker,  in  his    British    Flora, 
1  says :  "  The   moss   which     engaged     Mungo 
Park's  atttentiou  so  much  in  Africa  as   to 
j  revive  his  drooping  spirits   was   the   species 
j  Dicranium  bryoidcs,  as  I  have  ascertained  by 
!  means   of  original  specimens  given  to  ine  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Air.  Dickson." 

The  story  of  Mungo  Park  and  this  tiny 
moss,  illustrates  strikingly  the  difference 
l)etween  eyes  and  no  eyes.  If  Mungo 
Park  had  not  been  an  acute  observer,  the 
beauty  of  this  wee  plant  would  have  been 
unseen  by  him,  although  it  was  close  to  his 
eyes.  This  beautiful  fork-moss  is  not  so  mi- 
nute but  that  its  beauty  can  be  perfectly  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  a  bank  carpeted  with 
it  in  a  state  of  fructification  (not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  even  in  our  own  country)  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  spectacles  which  it  is  possible 
to  behold. 

Culpepper,  in  his  British  Herbal,  confounds 
the  mosses  and  the  lichens  together;  making 
only  a  distinction  between  ground  moss  and 
tree  moss.  He  says,  all  sorts  of  mosses  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Saturn  ;  and  alleges 
that  the  ground  moss,  being  bruised,  boiled 
in  water,  and  applied,  easeth  thejiains  of  the 
gout.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  is  how- 
ever, ffreatlv  doubted  now-a-davs. 

'i'here  are  a  groat  variety  ot  mosses  known. 
There  are  apple  mosses ;  beardless,  bladder, 
bog,  and  bristle  mosses ;  cavern,  collar,  cone- 
fringed,  cord,  and  cylindrical  mosses  ;  earth 
and  extinguisher  mosses:  feather,  fork,  four- 
tooth,  fringe,  and  frond  mosses  ;  hair  mosses; 
screw,  s))lit,  streak,  and  swan-neck  mosses; 
thread,  thyme-thread,  and  tree  mosses;  veil, 
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water,  wing,  and  yoke  mosses.  And  in  all 
these  different  varieties  the  fructification,  or 
flowering,  is  so  similar,  that  a  single  example 
will  .sufifice  for  all. 

Mr.  AVilson.  in  his  admirable  work  upon 
British  Mosses,  says,  if  the  common  cord 
moss  (B'unaria  hygrometrica.)  which  is  to  be 
found  upon  almost  every  bank,  and  easily 
recognised,  is  examined  in  autumn  or  eai-ly 
winter,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  young 
fruit-stalks,  reddish  star-like  fiowers  will  be 
found  at  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  or 
stems.  These  are  the  barren  or  male  flowers  ; 
and,  on  dissection  in  water,  are  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  cluster  of  oblong  bladders  (antheridia) 
mixed  with  jointed  transparent  filaments 
(paraphyses.)  and  surrounded  by  several 
rows  of  spreading  leaves.  The  oblong  blad- 
ders are  at  first  lillcd  with  a  jelly-like  mass 
of  loose  cellular  tissue.  In  each  cell  of  this 
jelly-like  mass  there  is  a  small  grain  of  pollen 
(spermatozoid.)  composed  of  a  spiral  fibre, 
with  a  very  small  oval  or  roandish  particle 
attached  to  it,  generally  near  the  middle  of 
the  spire.  When  ripe,  the  bladders  burst 
at  the  top,  and  the  contents  escape,  with 
more  or  less  of  explosive  action.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  grains  of  pollen  begin  to  whirl 
rapidly  within  their  cells,  and  at  length 
escaping  from  confinement,  move  about  (in 
the  water)  in  various  directions.  This  motion 
is  often  continued  for  several  hours.  The 
empty  bladders  are  visible  long  afterwards, 
and  assume  a  reddish-broAvn  colour. 

At  the  same  season,  and  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual, the  fertile  flower  may  be  easily  found 
by  dissection,  at   the  tip  of  a  young  branch. 
The  fertile  flower  consists   of    slender  flask- 
shaped     bodies     (archegonia.)    mixed    with 
jointed    filaments    (paraphyses.)     and      sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  erect  leaves.     The 
flask-shaped   bodies    are    somewhat    longer 
and    considerably  more    slender    than   the 
oblong  bladders,  and  are  thread-like,  except 
towards  the  base,  where  they  are  slightly 
puffed  up.  and   at  the  tip.  where   they   are 
slightly  expanded.     A  central  canal  extends 
from  the  tip  to  the  swollen  cavity  near  the 
base,  where  is  lodginl  the  rouudish  germ  of 
the  future  fruit-stalk  and  capsule.  In  general 
only  one  of  the  flask-shaped  bodies  comes  to 
perfection,  the  rest  being  ultimately  found  in 
an  abortive  state  attached  to  its  base.     The 
perfect    flask   soon    becomes  enlarged    and 
distended  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  germ, 
and  is  p.t  length  torn  asunder  at  an  hori/.ontel 
fissure  near  the  base,  the  upper  portion  being 
converted    into    the    hood    or    extinguisher 
(calyptra.)    and  the  base  into    the   cellular 
sheath   surrounding   the   base   of   the  fruit- 
stalk,  called  the  vaginula.     The  rudimentary 
germ  is   now  converted   into   a   fruit-stalk, 
having  its  tapering  Ijase  inserted  and  firmh* 
fixed  in  the  sheath,  and  its  tip   sheathed   by 
the  young  hood.     \Vhen  the  fruit-stalk  has 
attained  its  full  length,  and   not  before,  its 
tip  swells   and   becomes  changed  into   the 


capsule.  The  capsule  contains  a  central 
column  (columella.)  around  which  the  seeds 
(spores)  are  generated  within  a  membranous 
sac  (sporular  sac,)  which  lines  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  internal  walls  of  the  capsule. 
The  mouth  of  the  capsule  is  closed  up  at  first 
by  the  lid  or  operculum,  and  an  intermediate 
coloured  rmg  (annulus.)  composed  of  large 
cellular  tissue,  which  by  its  hygrometric  or 
water-pressure  action,  causes  the  lid  to  fall 
off  from  the  ripe  capsule,  disclosing  the 
beautiful  fringe  of  teeth  (peristome)  which 
regulates  the  escape  of  the  seeds.  The  fringe 
of  teeth  is  double,  the  outer  one  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cap.sule 
(called  the  thecal  membrane,)  and  the  inner 
one  a  continuation  of  the  sporular  sac.  At 
this  period  the  short  branch  which  bore  the 
fertile  flower  is  much  elongated,  and  over- 
tops and  conceals  the  barren,  flower,  now 
apparently  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  this 
example,  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  are  sepa- 
rated :  but  in  many  mosses  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia  are  intermixed  in  the  same 
flower. 

In  the  classification  of  mosses,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fringe  of  teeth  is  of  the  first 
importance;  after  which  come  the  form  of 
the  extinguisher,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves. 
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Beside  her  father's  cottage  door 

A  little  maiden  pl.ay'd, 
Witli  many  a  baby-treasure  round, 

lu  careful  or.ier  laid. 

A  parrot  perch'd  above  her  head 

Answer'd  her  merry  chat ; 
And,  on  tlie  bench  beside  lier,  purr'd 

The  sleek  old  tabby  cat : 

Watching,  with  winking  furtive  glance, 

The  petted  kangaroo 
That,  with  mild,  deer-like,  gentle  face, 
And  moveinents  quaint,  yet  full  of  grace, 

Hoppxl  softly  to  and  fro. 

Newest  and  dearest  prize,  the  doll, 

With  doll-like  primness  sat  ; 
Hollyhock  leaves  for  parasol 

Shaded  her  silken  hat. 

For  the  cottage  garden  had  shrub  and  root, 

And  fair  Ilonie-flowers  as  well  ; 
But  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  blossom  there 

Was  blue-eyed  little  Bell. 

Hers  was  the  father's  last  fond  kiss, 

Ere  dail}-  toil  began  : 
The  sound  of  her  voice,  the  mother's  bliss, 

Through  the  house,  like  music,  ran. 

Three  other  dear  ones  thoy  had  laid 

To  rest  in  the  far  old  land  ; 
And  the  mother  yearn'd  to  that  hallow'd  spot 

Where  the  thick  dark  yew-trees  stand  ; 
And  the  dial,  beside  the  grey  church  wall, 

Points  upwards  with  its  hand. 
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And  when,  in  a  strange,  unloved  clime, 

One  other  babe  was  given, 
With  a  holy  light  in  her  pure  clear  eyes, 

As  if  through  them  you  gazed  on  heaven. 

She  thought  that  the  three  who  went  before 

Up  the  angels'  shining  track. 
Had  pray'd  to  the  Great  and  Pitiful, 

Who  sent  one  cherub  back. 

And  thence  that  poor,  o'ergrieved  heai't, 

Through  sorrows,  alas  !  not  few. 
Thought  of  her,  not  alone  as  a  child, 

But  a  comforting  angel  too. 

"  My  Bell,  I  leave  thee  a  little  while ; 

Wilst  still  sit  here  and  play  ? 
I  must  go  and  take  to  poor  old  Jane 

The  cap  I  have  made  to-day." 

"  She  is  sick  with  fever  ;  and  if  thou  went. 

Thou,  too,  mightst  ail  and  pine  : 
"  O  God!"  she  murmurs,  "preserve  this  child- 

This  choicest  gift  of  Thine  !" 

She  looks  back  fondly  twice  or  thrice 
From  the  short  trim  garden  walk  ; 

And  Bell  nods  gaily,  prattling  on 
Iler  sweet,  low  baby-talk. 

Now  the  doll  is  laid  to  go  to  sleep 

On  the  mother's  Sunday  plaid  : 
With  hat  in  hand,  at  the  cotta--3  <'  lOr 

Pauseth  the  little  maid. 

The  parrot  calls  ;  on  tiptoe  perch'd, 

Bell  peeps  within  the  cage  ; 
"  Now,  Polly  dear,  don"t  bite  my  hand, 

Nor  scream  in  such  a  rage. 

"  I'll  fetch  you  nice  fresh  bread  to  eat, 

And  put  some  sugar  on  ; 
And,  see  !  this  bunch  of  wattle-leaves 

Will  shade  you  from  the  sun. 

"  Thf  re,  Polly  !     Now  I'll  wash  your  cup. 

And  fill  it  up  anew 
With  water  from  the  clearest  pool 

The  river  runneth  through. 

"  I  know  dear  mother  bade  me  stay 

Here,  where  my  dolls  I  nursed  ; 
But  then  she  did  not  think  that  you, 

Dear  Polly,  were  athirst. 

"  And  mother  never  lets  you  pine 

For  food  when  she  is  by  ; 
She  loves  and  eares  for  everything, — 

And  so,  my  Poll,  should  I. 

"  I'll  only  just  run  down  and  fill 

Your  cup  with  water  bright ; 
And,  if  dear  mother  comes  the  while, 

I  shall  be  close  in  sight." 

And,  tripping  lightly  off,  she  pass'd 

Down  that  short  garden  walk. 
Where  the  wistful  mother  had  heard  last 

The  low,  sweet  baby-talk. 

Then,  brushing  through  the  branching  ferns, 
Wliere  a  path,  like  a  winding  thread 

In  a  garden  maze,  all  over-grown, 
Down  to  the  river  led. 


The  tiny  cup  she  fill'd,  and  set 

It  safe  beneath  a  tree, 
Where  happy  birds  were  fluttering 

And  singing  in  their  glee. 

Bright  flowers,  fringing  all  the  banks. 

And  trailing  creepers,  made. 
Such  tempting  beauty,  little  Bell 

Her  liomeward  walk  delay'd. 

A  giant  tree,  long  prostrate  lain. 
Bridged  the  small  stream  across, 

Cover'd  all  o'er  with  creeping  ferns. 
Lichens,  and  cushion'd  moss. 

And,  sitting  on  the  huge  old  trunk, 

A  hove  the  rippling  brook. 
She  watch'd  the  silvery  fish  at  play. 

With  long,  delighted  look. 

A  butterfly,  with  glorious  wings, 

i\  long  the  sunshine  came  ; 
A  nd  golden  beetles,  gleaming  bright. 

Like  jewels  turnd  to  fianae. 

And  Bell,  beguiFd,  went  wandering  on. 

Chasing  now  one,  now  other, 
Forgot  alike  the  parrofs  thirst, 

And  the  bidding  of  her  mother. 

Then  cluster'd  lilies  in  a  bunch. 

With  blossoms  deep  and  blue, 
She  ties  up  lightly  with  the  string 

Puird  from  one  tiny  shoe. 

And  on,  on,  on,  she  rambles,  far 
Through  the  forest  deep  and  still ; 

And  then  up  steep  and  rocky  ways, 
Over  a  craggj'  hill. 

Then  weary  grown,  her  little  hands 

The  gather'd  flowers  let  fall ; 
And  coming  night,  and  terrors  vague, 

The  baby-heart  appal. 

"  Mother  !"     No  mother  hears  the  cry. 

She  kneels,  and  nays  her  pray(rs  : 
"  Bless  father — mother — for  His  sake ! 

And  0,  bless  Bell,  for  theirs! 

"  Dear  God,  O  lead  me  home  to  them! 

I'm  cold  and  fright<  ii'd  here  : 
Tliough  sinful,  wicked  in  Thy  sight, 

They  hold  me  very  dear !" 

On,  on  again,  with  faltering  step, 

The  small  feet  slowly  pass. 
Through  rushy  swamp,  and  bramble  scrub. 

And  tall  brown  tussock-grass. 

Over  long,  desolate,  heathy  flats, 

And  j>rickly  thiokct.s  too  ; 
■>  nd  now  the 
The  little  uiititd  shoe 


linting  child  has  lost 


On.  on,  though  wearily  and  slow, 
Footsore,  and  torn  and  weak  : 

"  Mother  !" — but  vtry  faint  and  low 
That  dear  name  can  she  sp<.ak. 

"  Father  !  I  luar  the  bittern  boom, 
And  the  iiK'pe-hawk's  doleful  cry. 

I've  heai-d  thiin  oft,  nor  f(ar"d,at  home, — 
But  then  1  had  thee  nigh. 
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"  There's  one  briglit  star  looks  straight  down  here  : 

I  wonder  if  it  sees 
Me,  shivering,  hungry,  weary,  lost, 

Amongst  the  great  tall  trees. 

"  God  seeth  all  things,  mother  says, 

And  listeneth  when  we  pray  : 
King  God,  0  guide  my  father  here, 

Where  ray  heavy  head  I'll  lay ! 
He  is  so  tall  and  strong,  he  soon 

Would  carry  me  away, 

"  And  lay  me  in  my  mother's  lap. 

Where  she  would  let  me  sleep  : 
Dear,  loving  mother  !  if  she  knew 

How  tired  I  am,  she'd  weep. 

"  So  tired  and  sleepy.     Hark  !  I  hear 

Opossums  in  the  tree  ■ 
Their  little  ones  lie  warm  and  soft, — 
Not  lost  and  cold,  like  me  ! 

"  0,  is  not  that  the  tiger's  howl  ? 

'Tis  coming  very  near  ! 
I  see  it  moving,  and  its  eyes 

Look  at  me  sharp  and  clear  !" 


II. 


MoRNiVG  !     And  anxious  greetings  pass 
Between  rough  men,  who  cry,  "  Alas  !" 

And  brush  quick  tears  away. 
Some  have  gone  forth  with  gun  in  hand, 
And  some  consulting,  gravely  stand. 
While  careful  schemes  proposed  and  plann'd- 

Tlien  part,  without  delay. 

Anon,  a  torn  and  weary  wight, 
Who  hath  not  sat  nor  slept  all  night. 

Is  met,  with  eager  word. 
You  need  not  question.     Had  he  found 
The  missing  one,  the  joyful  sound 

The  very  clouds  had  stirr'd. 

"  No  !"  was  as  plain  upon  his  face 
As  on  a  felon's  brow,  "  Disgrace  !" 

Needed  few  words  to  tell 
That  hill  and  forest,  crag  and  moor. 
And  swamp  and  marsh,  they'd  searched  o'er. 

But 'not  found  little  Bell. 

He  said  her  father  would  not  turn 
From  the  pursuit ;  but,  with  a  stern 

Unflinching  purpose  set. 
Had  pass'd  beyond  them  all,  and  gone, 
With  keen  observant  eye,  far  on  : 

Trusting  to  find  her  yet. 

Three  tokens  of  their  child  he  sent 
To  calm  the  mother's  wild  lament. 

And  prove  that,  by  no  erring  scent. 
His  onward  quest  was  led. 

One  was  the  favourite  parrot's  cup. 
With  fair,  bright  water  brimming  up  ; 

This  had  they  view'd  with  dread  : 
And  traced  the  river  banks  along. 
Lest  in  the  current  fleet  and  strong, 

The  loved  and  lost  lay  dead. 

One  youth,  more  hopeful  than  the  rest, 
Across  the  mossy  bridge  had  press'd. 
Beyond  the  river-bowers, 


And  found — now  dim  and  withering, 
Tied  safely  in  the  ribbon  string. 
Poor  Bell's  last  bunch  of  flowers  ! 

Then  hope  new-strung  each  eager  heart : 
Forward  again  they  swiftlj^  start. 

Searching  each  bush  and  tree. 
In  loud  and  simultaneous  cry 
They  shout  her  name,  and  wait  reply, 

Then  screams  the  shrill  "  Coo-ee  !" 

Peals,  ringing  far  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
Listen  !     No.     All  is  silent  still  : 

No  little  voice  replies. 
"These  flowers  are  faded  :  dropp'd  last  night ! 
She  may  have  wander'd  far  since  light," 

The  wretched  father  cries. 
"And  here,  in  this  moist  sand  and  peat. 
Are  two — three  prints  of  little  feet !" 

Then  onward  :  through  the  swamp,  the  marsh. 
And  scrubby  moorland  rough  and  harsh, 
,  With  shout  and  loud  halloo. 

Listening,  they  pause  between  each  cry 
"What's  tiiat,  besides  yon  rock  doth  lie  V" 

A  little,  stringless  shoe. 

"'Tis  damp  all  o'er  with  dews  of  night, 
\  feel  (I  cannot  trust  my  sight  : 

'Tis,  o'  the  sudden,  dim.) 
This,  many  hours  since  has  been  left 
My  chiy  !  and  are  we  quite  bereft  ? 

Art  thou,  too,  gone  to  Him  ?" 

Then,  with  a  struggle  crushing  down 
The  chocking  grief,  he  hurried  on, 

Hope  striving  with  despair. 
And  the  sad  relics  must  be  given 
To  her — the  mother.     Anguish-riven 

And  lone,  she  waiteth  there. 

III. 

In  her  still,  desolated  home. 

Gazing  and  listening.     "  Do  they  come  ?" 

Then,  midst  her  utter  woe. 
Busied  in  laying  forth  with  care 
The  simple  cottage  breakfast-fare 

While  aye  she  sobbeth  low  ; 

Adding,  amending  something  still. 
She  sti'ives  against  the  weight  of  ill, 

With  fond  and  faithful  love. 
And  now  she  goes  within,  to  spread 
And  smooth  once  more  the  little  bed_; 

Nest  of  her  late-flown  dove. 

Then  looks  out  garments  neat  and  small  ; 
And,  with  caressing  hand,  hangs  all  ^^-^ 

The  glowing  hearth  before.         _    „^ 
"  And  is  there  nothing  else?"  she  asks  : 
Nothing  but  these  few  loving  tasks  ?" 

Yes  :  Prayer,  and  tears, — no  mote. 

A  footstep  !     Ah,  it  cometh  slow  : 
Good  tidings  do  not  loiter  so  : 

A  rough,  but  kindly  friend, 
With  sympathising  sorrow,  lays 
The  relics  down  ;  and  simple  phrase 

Tells  how  their  hopes  now  tend. 

With  wordless  lips,  compressed  and  pale, 
And  tear-glazcd  eyes,  she  hears  the  tale. 
Her  hands,  with  lingering  touch, 
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Stroke  softly  dowu  the  flowers  ;  the  string 
The  pretty  shoe  ;  all  visions  bring 
Of  her  beloved,  too  much. 

IV. 

The  ceaseless  quest,  pursued  till  night, 
Is  aided  then  by  fires  alight 

O'er  all  the  country  round  ; 
A  nd  shot,  and  shout,  and  blast  of  horn, 
Upon  the  midnight  wind  are  borne. 

The  answer  ?     JSTot  a  sound. 

Next  in  a  circle  wide  they  spread 
Beyond  where  those  small  feet  could  tread, 

Like  hunters,  beating  game  ; 
A  nd  slowly,  keenly  searching,  draw 
Up  to  a  centre  :  not  a  straw 

But  notice  there  must  claim. 

No  child  :  no  voice  :  not  one  small  sign, 
Beyond  the  broken  wandering  line 

Of  footprints  in  the  sand. 
Hours  grow  to  days,  and  days  to  weeks, 
And  still  the  haggard  father  seeks 

Each  spot,  so  closely  scann'd. 

The  mother  !     Silent,  bow'd,  and  old 
(If  time  bj'  sorrows  may  be  told.) 
She  keeps  within  her  kerchief's  fold, 

Against  her  bosom  true, 
"Wrapped  softly  round,  some  withering, 
Wild  woodland  flowers,  in  silken  string, 

And  one  small  baby-shoe. 

But  never  more  did  search  or  chace 
Discover  sign,  or  track,  or  trace, 

The  drear  suspense  to  close. 
Conjectures,  terrible  and  wild, 
Vague  and  mj'sterious,  o'er  the  child, 

With  dream-like  horror,  rose  : 
But  none  could  ever  truly  tell 
The  strange,  sad  fate  of  little  Bell. 
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KING  COTTON. 


The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  brought  into 
England  every  year  might  be  piled  into  a 
pyramid  which  would  rival  that  of  Cheops. 
The  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  millions  of  miles  of  yarn  spun  in 
England  in  a  year,  might  be  wound  round 
and  round  the  earth,  as  a  boy  winds  string- 
round  his  top ;  or,  we  might  throw  the 
shuttle  over  distant  Uranus,  and  then  tangle 
together  the  •'  red  planet  i\lars,"  the  Earth, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Sun  in  our  net  of 
cotton.  The  whole  of  the  British  Islands 
might  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool,  and  put 
by  carefully  for  the  inspection  of  future  ages, 
in  not  very  many  years'  consumption  of  that 
raw  material. 

Ninety  years  ago,  at  the  conuncncement  of 
our  manufacturing  career,  the  population  of 
Britain  was  about  eight  millions.  Now  it  has 
reached  twenty-one  millions.  If  it  were  not 
for  cotton,  we  could  not  keep  our  millions 
in  England,  clustering  in  masses  round  the 
central  manufacturing  towns.  If  it  were 
ot  for  cotton,  we  could  not  clothe   them  : 


goods  retained 
use. 


ot 

as  the  failing  of 

cottages 


certainly  not  feed  them. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
in  Great  Britain  for  home 
if  equally  divided  amongst  the  whole 
population,  would  amount  to  fifteen  shillings 
and  hvepence  for  each  person.  But  it  is  still 
more  astonishing  to  consider  that,  if  our  ex- 
ports were  equally  distributed,  each  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  have 
English  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  fifteen- 
pence.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  consi- 
dered in  Lancashire  to  be  a  national  calamity. 
When  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton 
is,  as  it  was  last  year,  threepence  a  pound, 
it  is  not  the  manufacturers  only  who  suffer. 
The  thirteen  millions  of  money  represent,  not 
so  much  the  losses  of  the  few 
bread  and  meat,  and  beer,  in  the 
of  our  workmen,  and  the  pressure  which  tells 
heavily  on  tradesmen. 

If  we  look  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  we  shall  find  that  we  then  received 
our  supplies  of  cotton  from  upwards  of  thirty 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  amongst 
the  smallest  of  the  contributions  were  those 
from  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time,  from  most  of  those  thirty  countries,  we 
receive  no  cotton  whatever.  We  depend 
now  almost  entirely  on  the  United  States; 
that  is,  we  receive  from  them  nine-tenths 
of  our  supply,  and  because  that  supply  is 
insufficient,  cotton  rises  threepence  per  pound. 

Not  only  do  we  suffer  at  present  from  this 
insufficiency,  but  we  know  that  it  must  con- 
tinue, and  that  it  must  be  increasingly  felt  in 
this  country.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
planters  of  America  have  not  an  adequate 
command  of  labour ;  the  amount  of  cotton 
grown  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  negro 
labour,  which  has  now  become  so  valuable — 
that  is,  so  inadequate — that  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pounds  are  often  paid  for  a  .single 
slave.  For  this,  as  the  planters  themselves 
feel  and  acknowledge,  there  is  no  remedy : 
except,  indeed,  one  tliat  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  is  desired  by  scarcely 
any  of  the  planters  themselves — namely, 
a  fresh  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa. 
The  land  in  the  United  States,  capable  of 
producing  cotton,  is  not,  it  is  true,  fully  cul- 
tivated ;  nor  can  it  be,  while  labour  for  that 
purpose  is  deficient. 

England,  then,  Avith  her  vast  requirements, 
not  only  for  prosperity  and  political  pre- 
eminence, but  for  the  very  daily  bread  of 
millions  of  her  inhabitants,  is  not  in  a  better 
position  than  Ireland  was  before  the  famine  ; 
for  cotton  is,  to  the  English,  nnu-e  than  the 
potato  to  the  Irish  ;  we  must  remember  that 
if  a  blight  should  fall  on  cotton  like  that 
which  converted  the  potato-fields  into  a 
graveyard,  or  if  tliis  plant  of  the  mallow 
tribe  should  be  attacked  by  an  epidemic  like 
that  which  has  left  the  fertile  vineyards  of 
Madeira   desolate,    our  manufacturers    and 
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trading  classes  would  be  involved  in  hopeless 
ruin,  and  millions  vi^ould  be  deprived  both  of 
work  and  food. 

Now,  it  scarcely  needs  a  political  economist 
to  tell  us  that  there  was  more  safety  when 
we  drew  our  supplies  from  thirty  different 
sources  than  now  that  we  receive  them 
almost  exclusively  from  one. 

A    Cotton    Supply   Association-  at  Man- 
chester,papers  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  speeches 
from  Lord   Stanley,  ought  hardly   to  be  re- 
quired to  urge  manufacturers  and  merchants 
and  Englishmen  of  all  classes  to  look  about 
and  around    them    for    the     much-desired 
cotton.     But  where  ?     Not  certainly  to  the 
West  Indies — for  there  the  difficulties  of  the 
labour  question  seem  insurmountable.     Not 
to  our  new  colonies — even  though  soil  and 
climate  may   seem    favourable ;    they   have 
hard   enough  work  just  now  to  obtain   the 
actual    necessaries    of  life   for   themselves. 
Cotton  might  be  grown  in  Turkey,  but  we  can- 
not intrust  our  capital  to  the  Sick  Man.  India 
remains :  the  government  is   in  our  hands, 
and  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  the  countr3\  which  must, 
for  the  future,  largely  depend  on  and  affect 
our  own.     But  again  we  are  met  by  difficul- 
ties  and    delay,    and   find    ourselves   in  the 
position    of  a    man   dying  with    hunger  to 
whom  a  well-wisher  shall  give  a  handful  of 
seed,  assuring  him  that  in  a  few  months  it 
will  produce  him  an  abundant  meal.     The 
two   essentials   for   making  India  a   cotton- 
producing  country  are  irrigation  and  means 
of  communication ;    but    with    the   present 
social  and  political  difficulties  of  that  country, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that    we  should,  for 
many  years,  supply  these  two  gigantic  M^ants. 
No  fear  need  be  felt,  however,  for  India,  even 
if  meanwhile  we  should  convert  the  cotton- 
trade  into  another  channel,   for  she  might 
ultimately  furnish  tea.  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and 
almost  every  other  colonial  and  tropical  pro- 
duce.    It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  avoid 
and  difficult  to   surmount  the   obstacles  that 
meet  us  on  all  sides ;  we  cannot  find  land 
suitable  for  cultivation,  or.  if  we  do,  it  is  in  a 
country  convulsed,  or  possiblv  soon  about  to 


millions  of  money  are  as  good  as  lost  to  us, — 
all  this  time  there  lies  a  vast  and  unexplored 
territory  in  which  from  all  times  cotton  not 
only  has  grown,  but  has  been  cultivated. 
While  we — or  our  predecessors — ■«  ere  tat- 
toing  our  naked  bodies,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land  were  spinning  cotton  cloths,  and 
clothing  themselves  with  a  certain  approxi- 
mation to  decency,  and  were  transporting  it 
to  the  sea-coast  for  exportation  in  caravans 
similar  to  that  with  which  Joseph  travelled 
when  his  brethren  left  him  in  the  pit.  At 
this  very  time,  whilst  Ave  seek  labour  here, 
and  laud  there,  and  cotton  everywhere,  the 
tribes  we  allude  to  possess,  not  a  narrow 
belt  some  hundred  miles  in  width,  but  a  vast 
unexplored  region,  where 

The  Cotton  blooms  below  the  barren  peak  ; 
The  Cotton  blows  by  every  windiiig  creek. 

so  that  any  man  who  is  so  inclined  gi^thers 
as  much  as  he  needs ;  the  rest  falls  and  drops, 
and  is  wasted.  Labour  is  superabundant ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  never 
ceased  since  the  ancestors  of  these  people 
brought  their  rude  spindle  and  distaff  and 
looms  out  of  Egypt,  where  the  "  tree-wool "' 
of  Herodotus  was  hardly  known. 

The  legitimate  metropolis  of  King  Cotton's 
territories  is  undoubtedly  Western  Africa. 
"  Africa,"  says  Doctor  Livingstone,  ''  is  the 
very  territory  for  cotton."  And  this  asser- 
tion, Avhich  stands  good  for  the  parts  of 
Africa  with  Avhich  he  is  acquainted,  is  most 
fully  borne  out  for  ether  parts  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Campbell,  our  Consul  at  Lagos, 
and  that  of  Commodore  Wise,  and  others. 
We  learn  that  "  cotton  grows  in  wild  pro- 
fusion throughout  the  vast  province  of 
Angola,  in  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone, 
within  gunshot  of  the  citadel  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle;  in  the  neighbourhood  ofBolola:  in 
the  Byonga  Islands  ;  and  from  end  to  end  of 
the  territory  of  Liberia ;"  and  that  these 
districts  possess  the  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Sea  Island,  or  finest  kind  of 
cotton,  caniely,  sea  air  and  periodical  inunda- 
tion by  rains.  It  is  to  3Ir.  Campbell  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  fullest  information  and 


be  convulsed,    by  great  political    changes;  i  most   accurate  details  as  to   the  growth  of 
everywhere  labour  seems  to  be  insufficient.  I  cotton  in  Africa  which  we  at  present  possess. 


and  even  if  we  could  find  labourers,  they 
would  require  training  for  a  work  like  pick- 
ing cotton,  which  needs  practice  and  skilful 
manipulation  ;  indeed  it  is  often  asserted  that 
none  but  negro  fingers  are  sufficiently  nimble 
for  it. 

And  all  this  time,  whilst  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  creates  aln  est  a  panic;  whilst  it  is 
calculated  with  alarm  that  the  entire  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  England  is  only 
equal  to  a  consumption  of  four  weeks  ;  whilst 
our  manufacturers  declare,  with  a  tragic 
mixture  of  resignation  and  despair,  that  raw 
cotton  might  be.  and  ought  to  be,  half  the 
price  it  is  at  present ;  and  whilst,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  price  of  cotton  rises,  and  our  thirteen 


He  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  tribe  or 
country,  from  latitude  sixteen  degrees  north, 
to  the  Equator. — that  is,  a  tract  in  width 
about  equal  to  that  part  of  Europe  which 
lies  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  North  of 
Ru.«sia,  and  stretching  out  in  breadth  indefi- 
nitely.— who  do  not  moi-e  or  less  cultivate 
the  cotton  plant,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
cotton  goods  of  their  own  manufacture. 
Clothe,  is  scarcely  the  appropriate  word, 
when  we  consider  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  art  which  the  natives  of  Africa  possess. 
Still  they  do  wear  a  something ;  they  have 
the  rudiments  and  first  principles,  as  it 
were,  of  dress  ;  so  that  the  clothes-philoso- 
phers, may  be  encouraged,  may  even  hope 
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that  the  development  of  the^^e  will  ulti- 
mately lead  the  Africans  to  broadcloth  and 
crinoline. 

Many  of  the  tribes,  Mr.  Campbell  tells  us, 
manufacture  thousands  of  heavy  cloths,  which 
are  sold  in  other  countries,  chiefly  those  that 
the  rivers  flow  through,  down  which  the 
palm  oil  is  brought.  Yoruba,  lying  south  of 
the  Niger,  and  extending  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  not  only  produces  enough  cotton  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  estimated 
at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  sends 
cotton  goods  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  but 
actually  exports  manufactured  articles.  In 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  two 
hundred  thousand  cotton  cloths,  weighing 
five-hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  exported 
from  diiferent  parts  on  the  coast  to  the 
Brazils.  Raw  cotton  is  also  exported,  and 
Abbeokuta  alone, — a  town  of  one  huudred 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
cotton  is  now  extensively  cultivated, — ex- 
ported two  hundred  and  forty-nine  bales, 
or  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six. 

This  is  a  very  insignificant  supply,  if  we 
consider  that  the  whole  exports  of  this  part 
of  Africa  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fift  f-six, 
that  is,  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  bales 
of  cotton,  would,  at  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, serve  us  just  one  hour.  But  it  is 
encouraging,  when  we  remember  that  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  only  sixty- 
four  bales  of  cotton  Avere  brought  to  England 
from  the  United  States. 

We  have  in  Africa,  not  a  country,  but  a 
continent,  where  cotton  grows  spontaneously, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  times  ante- 
rior to  history  ;  a  supply  of  labour  alnmdant 
and  cheap ;  and  means  of  communication 
by  the  rivers  .and  paths  through  the  bush, 
sufiicient  for  our  present  purjiose.  We 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  within  our  grasp 
the  one  element  of  continued  prosperity 
wanting  to  us,  namely,  an  important  and 
accessible  increase  of  the  dominions  of  King 
Cotton. 

It  is  not  neces-tary  to  begin  by  persuading 
the  natives  of  Africa  to  undertake  a  new 
thing.  All  we  have  to  do,  is  to  supply  them 
with  seed  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  most  suitable 
for  our  looms  and  markets  ;  and  with  efficient 
machines  to  separate  the  cotton  seed  from  the 
fibre  which  surrounds  it.  Tiiere  are  chiefs 
and  leading  men  at  A])beokuta.  at  this  very 
time,  cultivating  cotton  to  a  large  extent. 
They  are  pi-epared  to  pay  the  value  in  cotton 
on  receipt  of  the  cleaning  machines,  which 
they  are  most  anxious  to  obtain.  Mr.  Clegg. 
a  merchant  of  Mancliester.  who  lias  made  the 
experiment  of  supplying  seed  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  growers,  and  taking  the  cotton 
at  a  fixed  price,  considers  it  an  eminnutlv 
successful  one, — is  encouraged  himself,  and 
encourages  others. 

But  we  must  not  conceal   from  ourselves 


that  there  are  great  difiSculties  in  our  way. 
A  vast  country  has  to  be  explored,  natives  to 
be  civilised  and  christianised,  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  free  men.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
very  much  to  our  advantage,  if  we  could 
induce  them  to  take  all  these  steps  at  one 
bound,  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  as  it 
was  for  the  naked  savages  who  traded  with 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands. 

We  cannot  galvanise  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  any  appearance  of  political  or  intellectual 
activity  :  but  because  it  is  very  much  to  our 
interest  to  trade  with  them,  and  our  duty  in 
and  through  this  trade  to  teach  them  to  do 
justice  and  love  mercy,  and  because  for  many 
years  we  have  tried  at  an  immense  cost  of  life 
and  money  to  suppress  a  hideous  traffic, 
which  can  only  be  sujipressed  by  giving  the 
slave  a  value  in  his  own  country,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  do  all  these  in  a  new  way,  and 
one  that  will  he  as  advantageous  to  us  as  to 
them. 

CHIP. 

SIAMESE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  Siamese  children 
of  either  sex  are  not  troubled  with  any  super- 
abundance of  clothing,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
child  is  seen  wearing  the  smallest  shred  of  a 
garment,  except  on  days  of  festival.  Jewels, 
sometimes  of  very  great  value,  are  put  on 
young  children.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
girls  and  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve, 
wear  a  numl)er  of  gold  chains,  sometimes 
four,  six,  or  seven  at  a  time,  all  difierent,  and 
each  having  some  amulet  or  ornament 
attached.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow 
long  on  the  front  part  of  the  head,  but  the 
rest  is  kept  shaved,  leaving  this  circular  patch 
to  be  twisted  into  a  knot,  which  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  long  ornamental  pin. 
Often,  a  wreath  of  the  white  jessamine  is 
twined  to  fit  closely  about  this  knot,  and  the 
effect  is  pretty.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
dressed  (if  their  scant  measure  of  clothing 
may  be  called  dress.)  exactly  alike,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  the  lock  of  hair  is  cut 
off.  leaving  a  patch  whicli  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  small  black  hair-lirush. 
This,  in  the  man,  is  combed  back,  and 
allowed  to  grow  a  degree  longer  than  in 
the  woman  :  not  so  much  so,  howvecr.  as  to 
suggest  any  marked  difference  to  a  stranger. 
The  Avomen  kee]i  their  lock  carefully  oiled, 
combed,  and  gummed,  to  stand  upright,  and 
they  take  infinite  pains  to  keep  the  top  of 
tliis  brush  as  smooth  as  velvet.  A  Siamese 
lady's  hair  is  held  to  be  in  perfect  order 
when  she  can  ]ilunge  into  the  river,  and 
duck  her  hea,d  many  times  under  water  with- 
out disturbing  the  smoothness  and  upright- 
ness of  her  national  hair-brush.  The  cere- 
mony of  cutting  off  the  lock  of  hair,  is  kept 
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with  entertainments  and  rejoicings.  It  is  the 
great  event  in  young  Siamese  life,  and  re- 
sembles the  coming  out  amongst  young  ladies 
in  other  countries ; — for  in  Siam  children  are 
8up230sed  to  reach  years  of  discretion  rather 
early. 

After  a  girl  marries,  she  gives  up  the  wear- 
ing of  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  are 
set  aside  and  reserved  for  her  children  in 
their  turn.  Bovs.  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
have  an  opportunity  of  learnig  to  read,  bj' 
entering  themselves  as  ueophj-tes.  or  attend- 
ants on  the  priests.  Whether  girls  have  any 
schools  or  persons  authorised  to  teach  them, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
Siam  to  find  women  able  both  to  read  and 
write.  I  met  with  three  or  four  myself,  and 
these  were  persons  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
occupations  of  the  females  are  various  and 
far  less  circumscribed  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  East.  In  fact,  the  Avomen  in 
Siam  occupy  a  moral  position  many  degrees 
superior  to  that  of  their  sisters  in  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  wife  of  a  Siamese  has  no 
unimportant  voice  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  family.  She  is  cash-keeper  and 
seems  to  possess  the  right  to  claim  all  her 
husband's  earnings.  The  Avomen,  as  a  race, 
are  very  intelligent  and  observant :  those  be- 
longing to  the  higher  classes  seem  to  have 
pleasing  and  modest  manners.  The  head  wife 
of  the  prime  minister,  is  a  very  interesting 
woman  :  she  is  not  young,  but  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  personal  attractions.  She  has 
no  children ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb her  husband's  affection,  or  her  influence 
over  him.  She  came  with  her  attendants  by 
invitation,  to  lunch  with  us,  and  although 
our  talk  was  limited  for  lack  of  words,  she 
could  contrive  to  make  herself  agreeable.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  Siamese  lady  of  rank 
had  ever  visited  on  equal  terms  aforeignfamil}' 
but  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  guess  this 
from  her  perfectly  easA'  and  quiet  demeanour. 
She  sat  at  the  luncheon  table,  M'ith  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  although  she  had  probably 
never  before  used  a  knife  and  fork,  or  any  of 
the  appliances  of  an  English  table,  she  ac- 
quitted herself  with  perfect  propriety  and 
good  breeding,  even  to  the  overwhelming 
act  of  taking  wine  with  her  host.  Her 
step-son  (the  Siamese  admiral.)  accompanied 
her.  and  she  Avas  attended  by  about  thirty 
maidens,  tAvo  of  whom  were  her  younger 
sisters,  very  pretty  girls :  the  rest  Avere 
slaves.  The  Avhole  party  of  attendants  re- 
mained sprawling  on  the  ground  during  her 
visit. 

An  absurd  little  incident  will  serve  to  show 
how  diligently  these  peojile  observe  the  custom 
of  prostration.  The lad}^  requested  permission 
to  visit  the  sleeping  apartments,  in  order  to 
see  hoAv  English  people  arrange  rooms  ;  she 
was  accordingly  taken  up-stairs.  folloAved  by 
the  entire  body  of  maidens  and  her  step-son. 
who  did  not  at  all  see  why  he  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  a  peep  as  well.     She  expressed 


her  satisfaction  at  all  the  arrangements,  and 
especially  her  delight  at  a  small  iron  crib 
belonging  to  my  child,  which  seemed  to  strike 
them  all  as  a  device  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment not  to  be  equalled.  Finally,  when  every- 
thing in  the  room  had  been  duly  handled  and 
examined,  she  inquired  in  a  perplexed  man- 
ner, where  Ave  kept  our  money,  as  she  could 
not  see  a  strong  box  of  any  kind.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  on  a  previous  visit  to  her 
own  house,  I  had  been  shoAvn  over  her  private 
apartments,  and  in  the  sleeping  room,  saw 
four  large  iron  safes,  which  she  pointed  out 
as  seeming  to  add  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
family.  There  happened  to  be  a  box  of  mine 
in  a  corner,  Iioavca  er,  covered  over  Avith  the 
usual  arrangement  of  cushions  and  frills  ; 
this  being  sliOAvn  her,  she  seemed  greatly 
relieved  to  find  (judging  from  the  size  of  the 
box ;  which.  hoAvever,  Avas  empty  at  the 
time.)  that  Ave  had,  or  appeared  to  have,  some 
worldly  pelf,  and  delighted  at  such  a  charm- 
ing Avay  of  covering  it  up.  As  she  Avas 
about  to  descend  the  stairs,  a  commotion 
disturbed  the  Avholc  bcA-y  of  damsels,  to 
whom  it  appeared  suddenly  to  occur,  that 
by  going  down  first,  their  mistress  would 
place  herself  beneath  them  :  a  thing  not  to 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Accordingly, 
with  a  sudden  rush,  the  ycung  ladies  passed 
her,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  descend,  and  the  whole 
tAveuty  scrambled  doAvn-stairs  head  foremost, 
Avith  a  hurrying  and  scurrying,  a  laughing 
and  giggling,  that  was.  as  amusing  as  it  was 
surprising. 

The  Siamese  women  as  well  as  men  are 
terribly  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  constant 
and  excessive  betel  chewing.  It  is  carried 
to  a  disgusting  extent  amongst  peoj^le  of  all 
ranks  and  ages.  Even  little  children  may  be 
seen  with  their  lips  dyed  red  and  the  crimson 
juice  running  out  at  each  side.  Their  mouths 
are  never,  by  any  chance,  empty ;  as  soon  as 
one  quid  is  disposed  of,  another  takes  its  place, 
so  that  a  Siamese  always  speaks  as  with  a 
pebble  in  his  mouth,  and  that  no  small  one. 
The  effect  of  the  incessant  cheAving  of  large 
quids,  is,  to  enlarge  the  lips  considerably,  to 
dye  them  a  sort  of  black  red,  and  entirely  to 
alter  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
The  Siamese  say  that  the  chewing  of  betel 
acts  as  a  continual  stimulant,  and  that  they 
could  not  exist  without  it.  It  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  teeth,  but  I  think  it  does 
not  destroj'^  health  to  any  great  extent. 
Smoking  is  another  habit  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme in  Siam  :  men,  Avomen,  and  children 
seem  to  live  upon  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
rolled  up  in  palm-leaf.  I  was  told  as  a  fact 
by  a  lady,  that  she  had  seen  a  nursing  child 
of  two  years  old,  taking  whiffs  of  its  mother's 
cigar  alternately  Avith  its  OAvn  more  natural 
nourishment.  For  this,  however,  I  will  not 
vouch.  But  I  have  frequently  watched  a  very 
pretty  little  girl  of  five  years  old,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  while  she  made  mud-pies.     Most 
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of  these  inveterate  smokers  carry  a  reserv 

cigar  stuck 

pens. 


behind  each  ear,  as  clerks  carry 


GIB. 


This  is  how  we  first  saw  Gibraltar,  gene- 
rally known  to  subs  of  the  Driver  and  Spanker 
class,  familiarly  as  The  Rock,  or  Gib. 

The  Firellyli'reuch  steamer  bound  from  Car- 
thagena  to  Cadiz,  bore  me  towards  the  heights. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  was  ha'iging  about 
on  the  -'fo'ksal,"  talking   with  a   Newcastle 
lawyer,  whom  I  had  picked  up  at   Granada, 
round  the  tall,  raw,  square-looking  old  castle. 
We  were  canopied  liy  the  huge  Hying  banner 
of  white  smoke  which  blew  from  the  great 
black  funnel,  and  I  was  trying  to  abstract 
my  mind  from  my  friend's  touching  narrative 
of  the  expenses  of  the  late  Chancery  suit, 
Niggle   versus   Nagglo,   in    which    he   acted 
for  the  defendant,  to  imagine  myself  borne 
through  white  clouds  upon  the  wooden  horse 
of  the  beautiful  old  Arabian  story.     This  was 
not  difficult;  for  the  soft,  white,  warm  vapour 
blew  straight  down  on  us,  and  wrapped  us  in 
80  closely,  that  Ave   could  not,   for   minutes 
together,  see    the   grim,   silent   man    at  the 
wheel  far  away  opposite,  the  captain  on  the 
paddle-box,  the  men  up  aloft  reeHug,  or  the 
fussy  old   boatswain  with  the   chirping  and 
importunate    silver  whistle.      The  talkative 
Frenchmen  smoking  on  the  quarter-deck,  the 
steward  peeping  up   the   cal>in   stairs,   were 
hid   and  shown   to  us   only  by  lits.     Every 
now    and    then,  however,   the   long   trailing 
white   cloud   lifted  or  veered,   and   we  saw 
again  the  living  blue  darkness  vaulted  over 
us,  and  the   quivering  glory  of  the  southern 
stars,   nearer,   larger,   and   thicker  set   than 
in   our  honest,  cold  English  heavens.     Sud- 
denly,   the    lawyer    sprang   to    the   vessel's 
side    (I   had   heard   a  sailor   mutter    some- 
thing to  him,  leaning  forward   over  a  coil 
of  ropes)  and  cried   "  Gibraltar."     I  looked 
where   he   looked  ;    there   was   nothing   but 
the   darkness.     I  beat  the  dark  jet   line    of 
the    horizon   as   a  dog   beats  a  covert,  and 
at  last — dark  as  with  an  inner,  deeper,  and 
more  mtijestic  darkness — I   became  aware  of 
a  huge  nightmare  shape,  like  a  black  whale's 
bacik    looifting    out    of    a    nightmare     sea ; 
like  a  great  shapeless  sorrow  rising  through 
an  evil  dream.     It  was  the   Rock.     On  the 
other  side,  could  I   but  see  it,   lay  Africa ; 
that    mysterious   region    still    haunted    and 
unknown  ;   the  region  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of 
the   Moors,  of  IIaiinili;il  nnd   Dido;  of  Saint 
Augustin   and   tlic   Donatists;    of  Carthage: 
and  of  that  terri])lc  coast  where  Tommy  and 
Harry  —  especially   Harry  —  was   torn    and 
eaten  ))y  lions.     I  look(-d  up  with  wonder  at 
the  voiceless  but  kcen-eyod   stars,  and   felt  a 
throb  of  pride   burn   through  my  heart  and 
up  into  my  brain  to  think  I  Avas   one  of  that 
great  nation  who  Iiail  put  such  a  bridle  as 
this  fortified  and   impregnable  rock  into  the 


mouth  of  the  ancient  world.  At  that  instant, 
as  if  in  personal  compliment  to  myself  for  my 
transitory  and  unusual  patriotism,  there  rose 
from  the  long  dark  mountain  a  flaring  column 
of  light,  and  the  next  instant  the  deep,  bull- 
dog bellow  of  the  evening  gun  sounded 
defiantly  across  to  Africa.  It  w^as  a  loud- 
tongued  assertion  of  somethmg  more  than 
mere  brute  power  shouted  with  a  spirit's 
voice  to   angry  Spain    chafing  in  its  distant 


cities ;  it  shook  the  roofs  across  the  Bav  in 
Algeciras;  it  was  to  all  a  triumphant  assertion 
of  a  nation  in  its  full  stern  manhood. 

That  night  I  fell  asleep  in  the  hot  boarded 
bedroom  of  the  Club  House  Hotel,  Gibraltar, 
Avhich  rears  its  yellow-ochry  bulk  in  a  small 
market-square  just  out  of  Waterport  Street, 
which   is    the    High   Street  of  Gib.     I   fell 
n sleep  after  doing  battle  with  the  mosqui- 
toes, and  thanking  Heaven  for  again  getting, 
after  many  wanderings,  under  the  red  and 
blue   cross,  and   sank   down  a  sort  of  dark 
well-shaft  into  abysses  of  balmy  forgetfulness. 
A  great  boom  and  bellow,  a  twiddling  and 
chirping    aAvoke    me.     I    ran    to    the   great 
folding  glass  AvindoAV  and  looked  out.     Good 
heavens !    the  Avaits  ?     A   gigantic   militaiy 
serenade   given   by  the   Governor   to   some 
hidden   Moorish   beauty  ?      No.     The   usual 
night-tatoo,    only   go-to-bed-Tom,    on    great 
drums  and  little  drums  and  shrill,  petulant 
fifes.     There  they  are  just  opposite  the  guard- 
house, where  all  day  languid  young  fops  in 
scarlet  lounge  in  the  balcony,  and  read  the 
Times.     Great  drum  flinging  out  his  ai-ms  as 
if  going  to  hug  the  instrument,  or  cooper  a 
cask.     Little   drums    subservient    but   voci- 
ferous.    Fifes  Avith  heads  on  one  side  (wry- 
necked   as   the   great  Williams  calls   them) 
Avhistlingly  military  and  official.     Now  they 
burst  out  Avith  The  British  Grenadiers,  with 
a  toAV-roAV-roAV  that  must  make  the  sleeping 
Spaniards  turn  in  their  beds  and  finger  the 
long  knives  under  their  pillows.     Now  they 
form  two  deep,   and  storm  aAvay  down  the 
main   street,  and    I    fall   asleep  before   God 
save    the    Queen    has  died    out   in    the   dis- 
tance. 

Many  a  night  afterwards,  tired  from  wild- 
boar  seeking  in  the  cork-woods,  or  after 
wild  Tartar  scampers  on  horseback  over  the 
sands  to  Saint  Roque,  or  after  cavalry  charges 
to  outpost  stations  at  Catalan  Bay,  or  through 
the  parade  to  Ragged  Staif  and  Europa 
Point ;  after  pleasant  noisy  revelries  in 
Spanker  and  Driver's  mess-rooms,  or  smoking 
chats  in  chairs  outside  the  hotel  door,  I  heard 
that  band,  yet  inner  did  the  exhilarating 
insolence  and  tunmltuous  exuberance  of  mili- 
tary stirring  national  ardour  rouse  me  as  it 
did  that  first  night  in  Gib.  I  sleep.  I  thought, 
beneath    the    countless    guns    of    '"     ' 


England, 


guarded   by  her  sons,  Avho   are  my  brothers. 
Gib's  governor  is  my  governor. 

I  saw  Gib  often  agaiii.  From  distant  sea- 
shore mountains,  frfim  the  broad  green 
washing    bay  that    always   frets   about   the 
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English  rule,  from  Ceuta  and  the  green 
Morocco  coast,  always  it  looked  mysterious, 
unexpected,  threatening,  impregnable,  but 
never  so  magical  as  through  that  first  dark- 
ness from  the  French  steamer's  side. 

There  is  an  exquisite  sense  of  contrast  in 
coming  into  Gib  out  of  Spain.  At  once  from 
the  land  of  black  fans  and  red  sashes  round 
the  waist  you  pass  to  English  bonnets  and 
black  coats  :  from  quails  and  garlick  to  roast 
beef  and  pudding.  Yesterday,  you  were  in  a 
bull-ring ;  now  you  see  a  cricket. ground  and 
a  race-course,  though  it  does  run  round  a 
churchyard.  Yesterday,  stunted  brown-cap ed 
soldiers,  mean  and  beaten ;  to-day,  bold 
scarlet-jackets,  big-boned,  large-hearted,  and 
of  an  honest  white  and  red.  Yesterday, 
high  grated  windows  with  bars  that  are  but 
ladder  steps  for  daring  lovers — to-day,  grimy 
glazed  windows  and  the  snug  dirtiness  of 
Wapping.  Yesterday  homeless,  comfortless 
posadas  that  you  walked  into  uncared  for  and 
ungreeted :  to-day,  the  Old  King?s  Arms 
spreading  its  gallows-sign  across  the  main 
street,  and  with  some  faded  emblazonry  of 
the  old  periwig  Elliot  age.  Only  a  few  miles 
over  the  bay,  in  Algeciras,  there  is  guitar 
tinkling,  knife  fighting,  and  everything  na- 
tional and  Spanish  :  here,  all  the  brave  deco- 
rum and  level-paved  streets  of  an  English 
market-town,  old  vulgar  names  breathing  of 
Chatham  or  Kotherhithe — such  as  Bombproof 
Lane  and  Barrack  Alley,  greet  us  on  every 
side. 

The  men  we  meet  here  are  not  dry,  brown- 
faced,  under-sized  Andalucians,  but  plethoric, 
red-faced  majors;  no  dancing-footed  and  Arab- 
blooded  majos,  but  puff-faced  privates  in 
white  blouses,  talking  at  the  corners  of  streets, 
about  how  many  "goons''  such  a  battery  held, 
in  the  broadest  and  cheeriest  Lancashire. 
As  for  the  shops,  they  are  real  higglers',  and 
chandlers',  just  as  you  sec  about  the  Mino'ries; 
and  out  of  their  dim  snuffy  recesses,  break 
at  intervals,  real  old  Englishwomen,  real, 
genuine,  motherly,  old  laundresses  and  char- 
women, such  as  puff  at  your  winter  fire  in 
the  Temple,  or  stir  the  dust  about  (which 
they  call  sweeping)  in  Cray's  Inn. 

Not  that  the  Spanish  element  is  at  all  dead 
in  that  cluster  of  houses  under  the  great 
batteried  rock.  No  ;  you  still  see  the  pale 
brown  girls  with  the  shining  black  hair,  the 
dusty  muleteer  with  the  embroidered  gaiters 
and  string  of  pack-mules;  still  the  quick- 
eyed  Spanish  children,  munching  melons,  or 
wrestling  in  the  old  Roman  way,  that  you 
see  in  bas-reliefs,  holding  each  other's  wrists. 
You  still  hear  in  every  shop,  Spanish  curses 
and  Spanish  greeting.  The  cigar-shops  are 
Spanish:  the  names  over  the  doors  are  all  Joses 
Pepes  and  Pedro,  or  if  not  Spanish,  Jewish. 

And  is  there  nothing  to  remind  you  that 
ypu  are  close  to  Africa,  scarce  a  gun-shot 
distance  from  the  pirate-country  of  the  Lower 
Atlas?  Surely.  There  are  some  thousand 
Moors    resident  in   Gib.     Y^ou    meet    them 


everywhere.  Kindly  and  erect  in  their 
rhubarb-coloured  slippers,  bare  brown  legs, 
and  blue  and  white  robes,  Cthellos  every 
one.  You  meet  them  at  sunrise,  trooping  to 
some  eastward-pouiting  ramp,  where  they 
may  kneel  towards  Mecca,  and  think  of  the 
Prophet,  as  the  saffron  fire  kindles  to  burn- 
ing rose.  There  they  go,  past  the  Jew's 
s^'nagogue,  and  the  new  Moorish-looking 
church  by  the  King's  Bastion,  with  their 
haiks  and  striped  camel's  hair  looking hocds, 
black  and  white  lined.  It  is  good  to  see  the 
quiet  gravity  and  the  imperturbable  regu- 
larity with  which  they  repair  to  their  early 
matin  service,  as  if  religion  were  something 
else  than  a  thing  to  quarrel  about.  With 
what  pride  they  pass  those  sneaking-looking 
Jews  in  their  slouching  trowsers  and  blue, 
white  cloaks  and  black-tufted  caps. 

Let  us  enter  this  shop  of  Hadji  (or 
pilgrim)  Ben-Azed,  dealer  in  Barbary  curi- 
osities. He  is  quite  Sultanic  as  he  leans 
with  crossed  legs  against  his  counter.  He 
shows  us  necklaces  of  little  sharp-pointed 
white  shells  from  the  Morocco  (Rif)  coast, 
fit  for  the  necks  of  Abyssinian  princesses; 
bracelets  of  gold  sequins,  such  as  maids 
of  Athens  would  clat^p  their  white  wrists 
with;  yellow  slippers,  tunned  down  at  the 
heel,  barred  with  blue  and  stamped  with 
seals  of  Koran  legends;  Arabian  leather 
sacks,  of  rare,  fragrant  tobacco,  which  smells 
like  flowers.  He  pats,  with  regal  compla- 
cency, princely  cushions  of  red  morocco, 
worked  with  gold  thread,  and  roundels  and 
lozenges  of  green  velvet.  He  shows  me 
clumsy  pouches,  stiff  with  tarnished  lace, 
knives  large  as  scythes,  and  huge  straw  hats, 
with  brims  wide  as  cart-wheels.  When  I 
shrug  my  shoulders,  and  do  not  headlong 
buy,  he  warns  me  in  good  Spanish  and  bad 
English  of  one  Ben-Nerood,  a  black  mer- 
chant, who  deceives  The  Anglis  and  sells 
spurious  cigars  too  cheap — ••frightful  thou- 
sand and  one,  too  cheap."  He  assures  me  in  a 
whisper  that  the  governor  had  been  that  very 
day  in  his  shop,  and  said,  •'  By  the  Prophet  ! 
Ben-Azed,  you  are  the  honestest  rogue  in  all 
Gibraltar."'  Nevei  thelcss,  that  very  night, 
just  at  gun-fire,  as  I  sat  busy  over  oysters  at 
Driver's  social  board.  Spanker  looked  xif,  the 
pepper-box  in  his  hand,  and  said:  "  By-the- 
bye,  Blank,  if  you  want  any  Moorish  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Scorpions,  don't  go  to  Bon- 
Azed's  in  Waterport  Street.  He  is  the  most 
awful  rogue  in  all  Gib."  [Nota  Bene. — Scor- 
pion is  a  military  term  of  contempt  for 
Gibraltar  tradesmen.]  So  much,  thought 
I,  for  regal-looking  Cthellos,  with  brown ' 
skins,  serene  eyes,  spotless  white  robes,  and 
rhubarb-coloured  slippers. 

But  what  sort  of  a  place  is  Gib  ?  AYell, 
it  is  a  curious  huddle  of  semi-Spanish  houses, 
flocking  together  down  as  near  to  the  water 
as  the  strong  lines  of  ugly-looking  forts  will 
let  them  ;  and,  because  they  cannot  take  up 
all  of  what  would  in  another  place  be  quay, 
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there  are  batteries  run  up  to  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rocks  as  high  as  thej  can  go  ;  gathering 
round  the  tall,  raw,  square-looking  old  castle 
of  Tarik.  which  French  and  Spanish  shot  in 
the  great  old  sulphurous-flaming  sieges  have 
punched  with  holes  till  it  is  pock-marked  all 
over.  With  its  flimsy-looking  red  and  yellow 
stucco,  it  stands,  just  as  when  Elliot  stood 
near  it,  or  old  Ileathiield,  amid  the  smoke,  as 
Reynolds  grandly  painted  him,  with  the  for- 
tress key  clenched  grimly  in  his  hand.  It  is 
now,  Spanker  tells  me,  giving  it  a  look  of 
socrn,  a  prison  for  debt;  and  wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  the  strategic  skill  with  which 
several  Gib  officers  contrive  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Everywhere  in  Gib  the  perpetual  sense  of 
vigilance  and  defiance  fills  your  mind  :  you 
pass  down  Big  Gun  Alley,where  a  huge  bomb- 
shell of  the  old  siege  is  let  into  the  corner  of 
the  street  wall,  and,  lo,  but  a  turn  from  Main 
Street,  with  its  cigar-shops,  stores,  chandlers, 
clock-makers,  and  Moorish  curiosities,  you 
are  on  the  outer  road,  which  is  walled  in 
with  batteries.  The  King's  Bastion  (this  is 
where  you  stand,  faces  the  Spaniards  of 
Algeciras,  grinning  at  them  with  its  fang 
teeth  :)  how  neat,  clean,  and  firm  is  the  stone- 
work that  the  convicts  still  chip  and  hammer 
at,  with  its  bomb-proof  barracks,  its  terraces, 
and  slanting  roofs  for  yawning  guns !  Yonder, 
a  little  in  the  sea,  is  a  low  line  of  wall  for 
fresh  batteries.  This  long  jetty  with  guns  is 
the  famous  Devil's  Tongue  which  Drinkwater 
mentions.  Line  after  lino,  all  along  the  rock, 
first  the  harbour,  then  the  Ragged  Staff,  then 
the  black  headland  called  Europa  Point, 
where  the  great  attack  was  once  made,  are 
everywhere  mechanical-looking  sentries,  red 
or  blue,  threatening  and  defiant  to  angry, 
scowling-looking  Spaniards,  who  talk  of  Gib 
as  a  place  only  lent  to  us,  and  one  day  to  be 
given  back  with  thanks.  Everywhere  pyra- 
mids of  black  cannon  balls,  stacks  of  gun- 
carriages,  and  rows  on  rows  of  dismounted 
guns,  mischievous  and  cumbrous  ;  and  wheels 
in  heaps  like  black  cheeses.  Everywhere 
Death's  playthings  laid  uj)  in  ordinary.  The 
civilian  in  Gib  seems  a  mere  tolerated  acci- 
dent, and  the  young  military  ''blood"  de- 
lights to  tell  you  that,  in  case  of  revolt  or 
war,  the  Government,  to  whom  nearly  all  the 
houses  and  shops  belong,  would  sweep  them 
away  at  one  swoop  and  plant  fresh  batteries 
upon  their  sites. 

But  with  all  this  parade  of  war.  1  have  not 
yet  mentioned  the  great  rock  galleries  that 
honeycomb  the  rock,  ])articularly  on  the 
north  side  facing  the  Neutral  Ground,  which 
looks  towards  Saint  Roquo.  Look  up  at  the 
great  hull  of  grey  rock,  scarped  and  un- 
scalable, with  the  dark  square  S])ot8  in 
irregular  lines  around  the  middle  of  the  crag. 
Those  are  the  galleries.  That  end  one,  with 
eyelet  hoh^s  facing  east  and  west,  is  Saint 
George's  Hall.  They  have  vomited  fire  and 
death  before  now,  and  are  always  Avatching 
the  Spanish  lines.     On  this  side  is  the  Water 


Gate,  with  its  herd  of  latteen-shaped  boats, 
with  their  yards  sloping  back  like  grey- 
hound's ears;  its  guards  and  gates.  Out- 
side, is  a  broad,  sand^-  track,  called  Campo, 
where  the  white  tents  of  a  regiment  under 
canvas  gleam  in  a  sun  almost  African  in 
violence. 

This  heat  is  not  always  so  extreme.  It  is 
the  levanter,  or  east  wind,  the  dreaded 
sirocco  of  the  rock,  now  bloAving  ;  the  tyrant 
of  Gib,  as  the  west  wind  is  the  liberator  ;  the 
noxious  fire-blast  that  spoils  old  generals' 
tempers  and  produces  extra  parades ;  that 
tosses  all  the  great  ships  to  and  fro  between 
Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  and  s'rews  the 
shore  with  broken  nut-shells  of  stranded 
barks.  This  is  the  dry,  hot  wind  that  makes 
the  musquitoes  more  shrill  of  song  and  more 
poisonous ;  that  drives  old  General  Martinet 
to  break  Spanker,  and  Spanker  to  call  out 
Driver,  merely  because  he  set  his  Skye 
terrier  on  his  (Spanker's)  pet  Barbary  ape, 
which  is  chained  to  a  pillar  on  the  wall  out- 
side the  bomb-proof  oflicers'  rooms  in  the 
King's  Bastion.  This  is  the  wind  that  brings 
flocks  of  scarlet-coated  subs  to  the  golden 
grapes  at  the  King's  Arms  to  drain,  thirstily, 
sangaree,  shandy-gaflF,  claret  cup,  and  endless 
foaming  tubes  of  Bass's  bitter.  This  is  the 
wind  that  blights  and  shrivels,  and  gives  you 
a  sense  of  unhealthy  strained  breathing,  and 
of  checked  perspiration  that  stirs  your  bile 
and  inflames  your  liver  It  brings  on  court 
martials,  cashierings.  rows,  insubordination, 
quarrels  at  mess,  and  is  liked  only  by  the 
apes  that  steals  the  figs  in  the  high  rock 
gardens. 

I  am  just  fresh  from  Algeciras.  That 
sleepy  Spanish  town  across  the  blue  bay 
from  whence  Gibraltar  looks  at  night  to 
be  a  huge  couchant  sphynx,  Avearing  a  bril- 
liant necklace  of  lamps ;  or  like  a  huge 
ark,  not  yet  finished,  those  lights  being  the 
twinkle  of  the  thousand  shipwrights'  candles. 
I  am  fresh  from  the  inn  of  Ximenes,  facing 
the  landing-place,  Avhore  I  sit  all  day  and 
Avatch  the  ferry  boats  start  and  come  in  or 
the  cows  swimming  oft"  to  be  embarked  in 
the  Xebec,  for  the  Spanish  garrison  at 
Ccuta.  on  the  IMorocco  coast.  My  door  has 
been  beset  Avith  sleeping  sailors,  custom- 
house officers,  and  stray  soldiery,  Avho  ignore 
England,  and  look  at  the  great  floating  man- 
of-war  with  contempt  or  hatred.  I  came 
across  in  a  one  sailed  passage  boat,  Avith  a 
crew  of  old  Avonien,  Avho  cross  to  smuggle 
English  handkerchiefs  and  stockings.  It  is 
only  five  miles  across  from  this  faded  town, 
that  some  of  Edward  the  Tliird's  chivalry 
helped  Alonzo  to  Avin  from  the  jMoors  ;  but  we 
take  I  don't  know  how  many  hours  doing  it. 
Crcscenting  the  bay,  taoking,  luffing,  diving 
in  with  the  speed  and  keenness  of  an  arroAV, 
missing  the  harl)our  and  then  tacking  out 
again,  again  to  miss  our  mark.  At  last  wc 
are  in,  under  the  loAV  mischievous  lines  of 
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harbour  forts,  where  concealed  cannon  snarl 
and  make  faces  at  you ;  and  under  the  great 
pile  cf  limestone  and  marble,  which  soars 
high  and  broad  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  crowd  of  jostling  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
boats,  that  push  for  the  water-gate,  close  to 
the  Fish  Market.  This  is  the  port  of  Gib. 
with  its  three  miles  of  forts — forts  high  and 
low,  out  of  sight,  and  so  near  the  water  that 
you  can  fling  a  biscuit  from  our  boat  into 
their  gun-holes.  This  is  Gib — the  Phoenician 
Alube,  the  Greek  Calpe,  which  those  astute 
classical  rascals  likened  to  a  bucket.  It  is  in 
Hebrew,  Ford  says,  "the  caved  mountain," 
and  it  outfaces  the  African  Ape  Hill,  the  op- 
posite pillar  of  Hercules.  This  is  the  hill  of 
Tarik,  the  Berber  chief,  who  helped  to  con- 
quer Spain  for  the  Moors,  and  if  we  remember 
right,  in  a  grand  paroxysm  of  ambition,  rode 
up  to  his  horse's  neck  into  the  waves,  lament- 
ing that  there  was  no  more  land  to  conquer. 
This  rock  has  been  more  scorched  with  gun- 
powder and  fire  than  any  other  citadelled 
height  in  the  world. 

Now  out  on  Campo,  outside  the  race-course 
and  the  bare-looking  military  burial-ground, 
or  round  the  other  side  of  the  Rock,  where 
narrow  bridle-roads,  elbowed  by  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  a  raging  sea  on  the  other,  lead  to 
outpost  stations,  and   small  fishing  villages, 
are  not  the  places  to  judge  of  the  picturesque 
contrasts  and  motley  population  of  Gibraltar. 
No,  to  see  its  four   thousand  Moors,  fifteen 
thousand  Spaniards,  hybrid  tradesmen,  pimps, 
Jews,  rogues,  and  higglers;  let  alone  its  five 
thousand  soldiers,  its  stiif  generals,  stuck-up 
doctors,  and  starched  red-faced  majors,  you 
must  go  to  Commercial   Square,   where  the 
Exchange  is,    and  General  Don's  bust,  the 
club,  library,  and  open  air  auctions.  Here  you 
will  see  the  yellow-slippered,  purple-robed, 
brown-legged  Moors,  looking  complacently  at 
the  long  row  of  hams,  or  the  piles  of  empty 
beer  bottles  that  the  ivory  hammer  is  knocking 
down  for  sale,  or  standing  proudly  and  stoic- 
ally befoi-e  the  gold-laced  band,  or  the  groups 
of  red-sashed   captains   chattering   at  some 
guard-room  door.  Here,  proof  to  all  Gibraltar 
fevers  are  the  real  scorpion  women,    of    a 
pale,  clear,  brown  complexion,   in  their  red 
cloaks  and  hoods  edged  with  black  velvet,  in 
such  a  peculiar  dress,  but  we  are  in  the  region 
of  odd   costumes,  and  not  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Tarifa  women,  who   still  wear  the 
veritable   Oriental   yashmuk.      Next     those 
soldiers,  with  bieeches  half  of  leather,   and 
who  from  the  tartlets   of  gold-lace  on  their 
breasts,  their  straddling  gate  and    obtrusive 
switches,   I  take   to   be  horse  artillerymen, 
is  a  group  of  shirking  effeminate  Jews,   in 
loose  blue  cloth  gowns,  white  linen  drawers, 
straggling  sashes,  and  white  buttoned  caps. 
They  are  talking  with  the  well-known  negro 
date   merchant,  who  lives    near    the    Four 
Corners,    where   the  Moorish  captains  wait 
for  passengers  or  consignments.     Then,  going 
up  to  some  quiet  tavern,  "Ale  and  spirits  sold 


here,"  under  the  sign  of  the  "  Good  Woman," 
in  Horse  Barrack  Lane,  strolls  a  white- 
bloused  party  of  Crimean  men  :  and,  mixed 
up  with  the  crowd  that  push  us  roughly 
through,  backward  and  forward,  are  Spanish 
ladies,  bare-headed,  with  fans  held  up  to 
keep  the  sun  off;  English  nursery  maids 
and  refractory  "Master  Alfreds,'  who  will 
pull  the  stray  dogs  by  the  tail,  regardless  of 
consequences ;  white-plumed  and  mounted 
generals,  returning  perpetual  salutes;  yellow 
gartered  muleteers,  with  donkeys  laden  with 
strings  of  water  jars— four  in  each  rack ; 
staring  looking  travellers,  looking  at  maps  of 
Gib;  subs  in  mufti,  cavalierly  gay;  and  subs 
mounted  on  spiteful  hacks,  tearing  off  for  a 
mad  gallop  to  Saint  Koque  or  the  Cork 
woods.  Step  out  of  this  past  the  Governor's 
house,  once  a  convent,  just  to  get  a  quick  look 
at  the  slopes  of  gunners'  cottages  and  oflicers' 
quarters,  slanting  down  from  the  middle 
heights  of  the  rock,  and  you  get  at  once  to  a 
parade  flanked  by  answering  batteries,  where 
silent  sentries,  under  suspended  mats,  wait 
grumblingly  for  the  relieve  guard.  Fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  England,  yet  such  a 
sense  of  England's  power. 

This  is  Gib  by  daylight;  but,  at  gunfire, 
there  is  a  wondrous  change.  You  are  seated 
in  an  officer's  quarters,  perhaps,  watching 
the  ape's  tricks  at  his  door;  or  discussing 
the  military  trophies  over  his  mantelpiece. 
Suddenly  a  yellow  glare  flashes  across  your 
eyes.  You  look  up  to  see  the  lightning. 
At  that  instant  a  shattering  report  shakes 
the  roof,  makes  the  window  quiver,  and  the 
canary  in  the  cage  at  the  door  leap  up,  take 
its  head  from  under  its  wing,  and  flutter. 
It  is  the  evenitig  gun  ;  the  signal  for  all 
stray  Spaniards  to  toss  oft"  their  last  nip 
of  brandy,  and  hurry  to  their  smuggling 
boats,  with  their  packages  of  bad  cigars, 
and  devil's  dust  calicoes.  If  you  go  out  now 
just  beyond  the  terraced  roof  of  the  King's 
Bason,  where  some  Moors  are  praying,  you 
will  see  the  Key  serjeant  and  his  assistant 
going  round,  locking  up  the  three  miles  of 
gates,  and  pallisaded  wickets.  Look  across, 
at  the  Konda  mountains,  and  you  will  see  a 
great  red  glare  where  the  shepherds  are 
burning  the  dry  grass  on  the  mountains. 
If  you  are  on  board  a  tub  of  a  steamer  not 
yet  rounded  Europa  Point,  tremble,  for  you 
will  be  kept  all  night  on  board,  as  no  vessel 
enters  the  harbour  of  Gib  after  gun-fire. 
Remember  Mr.  Smith,  though  squeamish  with 
a  long  voyage,  there  is  no  use  in  tearing 
your  hair  or  wringing  your  hands.  This  is 
not  Southampton  or  the  London  Docks.  This 
is  Gib,  that  Ford  calls  "a  bright  pearl  in  the 
crown  of  an  ocean  queen  :"  and  Burke,  "a 
post  of  power,  a  post  of  superiority,  of  con- 
nexion of  commerce ;  one  which  make  us  in- 
valuable to  our  friends  and  dreadful  to  our 
enemies."  Therefore  is  not  to  be  imperilled, 
Mr.  Smith,  because  you  have  not  yet  found 
your  sea  legs,  and  you  are  still  squeamish. 
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Know  that  there  are  crowds  of  angry  men 
sleeping  under  yonder  quarantine  Hag  off  the 
harbour,  merely  because  there  is  cholera  at 
Hamburgh,  plague  at  Tripoli,  and  yellow 
fever  at  Vigo  :  yet  the  angry  men  submit, 
beaause  England  chooses  to  truckle  to  ridi- 
culous timid  Spanish  cpiarantine  laws.  So 
Mr.  Smith,  it  is  no  use  j'our  bribing  the 
boatswain  to  pipe  the  men  to  haul  up  your 
pompous-looking  trunks  out  of  the  hold  ;  it 
is  no  use  to  snub  the  first  mate. 

But  Gib  has   other  features  than  this  one 
word  of  threat.     We  pass  along  the  shore  line 
of  defences,  the  old  Batcria  of  the  Spaniard, 
pass  some  gangs  of  convicts  lazily  working, 
guarded  by  an   officer   with   sword   and    re- 
volver,— and   get  to   the   transport  harbour 
halfway  to  Euro2:)a  Point  just  in  time  to  see 
the   huge    wall   of  a   transport   from    Cork 
disembogue  its    armed    men   like  a   second 
wooden  horse  of  Troy.     There   is   not  much 
done  yet ;  but  broad  planks  are  thrown  from 
the  tall  ship's  sides  to  the  great  stone  quays, 
under  whose  sheds  are  heaped  mountains  of 
black  coal  ready  to  feed  government  steamers. 
The  quays  are  laden  and  piled  with  great 
sarcophagi  boxes  of  officers'  baggage,  and 
wine  crates  and  othe  •  stores.     The  Doctor  in 
his  feathei'ed  cocked  hat,  is  very   particular 
about  the   regimental  medicine  chest.     The 
Major  is  anxious  about  the  plate-chest.     Till 
these  impediments  are  removed  by  the   dirty 
shirt  sleeved  soldiers,  the  restless  men  must 
not  land.     But  they  continue  on  various  pre- 
texts to  tramp  in  and  out.  eager  and  trouble- 
some as  boys  in  spite  of  the  sentinels  on  the 
gangway.      Now    the   women   come   down. 
Such    women !     Dirty   with    the   rough    sea 
weathe?  and  the  wretched  covered   cabins ; 
brazen,  pale,  neglected,  with  dirty  hair,   and 
dirty   children   crying    perpetually.      They 
descend  in  ghastly  file  under  the  coal  sheds  : 
a  small  drizzling   rain   now  setting  in,   they 
look   so    homeless,    wretched,  and  unhappy, 
that  my  heart   bleeds   for   them.     Now  the 
men,  in  grimy  shirts,  their  hands   and    arms 
unwashed,    descend ;    buttoning   their   tight 
shining  stocks  ;  the'r  heavy  muskets  in  their 
hand  i,  the"r  knapsacks  on  their  arms.     In  the 
midst  of  them,  waving  a  tin  can,  which  drips 
with  brandy,  comes  that  Private  Patrick  Kiloy, 
raving  for  drink.     He  runs  recklessly  down 
the  plank — stumbles.  What  a  piercing  shriek 
from  the  women !     He   is  in   down  between 
the  vessel's  side  and  the  stone  rampart  of  the 
quay.     Are   the  good   for  nothing    villain's 
brains  beaten  out  of  him?     No;    the  "c   is  a 
Providence  for  the  mad  and  the  drunk,  the 
Spanisli  proverb  says.    He  sliouts  and  swears, 
as  if  soinoljody  liad  pushed  liini  in.     Dozens 
of  men    fling   themselves   down    after    him. 
The  chains  are  dark  with  men.     They  will 
drown  him  by  encumbering  him   with  help. 
He  emerges,  wet,  screeching,  violent ;  and  is 
carried  up  into  the  sliip.     A  moment  after  he 
appears,  fighting  with  a  swarm  of  men,   on 
the  fo'castle.     They  overpower  him  by  num- 


bers ;  a  dozen  to  each 


leg: 


as  he  kicks  and 


plunges  like  a  mad  horse,  or  a  demon  in  con- 
vulsions. 

"Put  Riley  in  irons,''  says  the  officer  in 
command,  who  has  been  quietly  walking  with 
some  ladies  on  the  quarter-deck. 

"  The  officers  seem  a  pack  of  muffs,"  says 
Spanker  privately  to  me;  "I  see  we  shall 
have  a  pretty  trouble  in  Gib  with  these  Irish- 
men.'' 

"  We've  half  a  dozen  fellars  in  the  ship, 
surr,"  says  a  serjeant,  coming  up  and  touch- 
ing his  hat,  "  as  bad  as  I  think  you'll  find 
anywhere.  They  might  as  well  be  hung  at 
once  for  all  the  good  they'll  ever  do." 

•'  Had  a  good  passage,  serjeant-major  ?" 

"Pretty  well,  sir."  (with  great  sternness.) 
"  Eight  tlays  from  Dublin.  Had  a  tidy  little 
tossing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay." 

The  men,  dressed  and  stocked  with 
bayonets  fixed  in  a  bright  shining  row,  form 
on  the  quay ;  the  band  a  little  way  before, 
with  drums  and  fifes,  clean  and  smart.  The 
officers  meet  and  chat.  The  ladies,  smiling 
and  gay,  aie  handed  down  and  congra- 
tulated. The  loungers  above,  their  white 
smocks  showing  through  the  embrasures, 
discuss  the  new  comers  not  over  favourably. 
Riley,  handcuffed,  is  placed  between  two 
guardians,  and  seems  to  believe  he  has  been 
promoted  to  extensive  and  onerous  command. 
xMysterious  words  of  conmiand  run  along  the 
scarlet  line,  there  is  a  shuffling  sidewaj'S, 
a  veering,  a  clanging,  and  the  regiment 
moves  along  with  a  measured,  one,  two  tramp 
as  of  one  man.  They  pass  up  the  quay  steps, 
and  march  along  to  the  Windmill  Barracks, 
'•unhealthiest  on  the  Rock,"  to  the  clang 
opened  by  the  full  band  of  a  noble  regiment 
sent  to  welcome  the:n.  The  new  Gib  omni- 
bus bears  us  back,  amid  a  cloud  of  coaches 
and  mounted  officers  in  white  canvas  shoes  : 
who  carry  horse-tail  whips  to  kee^^  off  the 
importunate  flics. 

This  was  the  landing — but  I  also  saw  an 
embarkation  for  India,  a  much  pleasanter  and 
more  cheerful  siglit,  though  perhaps  more 
fallacious  in  hope  than  the  other  was  in 
disappointment.  I  was  walking  one  day  near 
the  same  place,  Avatching  the  King's  batteries 
saluting  a  Turkish  frigate.  First  a  puff  of 
smoke ;  the.i,  through  it,  a  sharp  sudden 
string  of  fire  thrust  out  and  witlidrawn  like 
a  serpent's  tongue  ;  then,  before  the  clotted 
smoke  had  ceased  to  hang  about  the  guns,  a 
loud  bang !  A  mounted  officer  meets  us  and 
asks  us  if  we  have  heard  that  the  Fiftieth  were 
just  embarking  for  India.  We  shall  be  too  late 
if  we  do  not  huny .  We  hasten.  We  meet 
an  artilleryman,  and  ask  him  if  the  transport 
is  under  weigh.  He  says  he  does  not  know; 
but  the  blue  I'eter  is  flying  at  the  foi-e.  Just 
as  we  get  down,  the  commanding  officer,  for 
whom  they  have  been  waiting,  is  putting  off 
in  his  boat.  A  hot  quick  ride  he  lias  had 
from  tlie  governor's  house,  along  the  dusty 
Alameda,  witli  its  aloes  and  cacti.     The  shore 
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rope  is  tightening  and  dipping.  Tlie  anchor  is 
up.  I  heard  the  hist  tug  of  the  capstan,  the 
last  tramping  chorus  of  the  soldiers  who 
help  the  crew.  There  are  some  sweethearts 
of  the  bnnd  near  me  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs to  two  fifers,  who  seem  afraid  to  appear 
interested  in  then,  but  wave  signals  surrep- 
titiously. There  are  a  few  soldiers  looking 
back  at  Gib,  thinkins;  of  its  Black  Hole  and 
brandy  shops.  Some  ladies  upon  the  quarter- 
deck :  on  the  shore,  a  wail  of  deserted  wives. 
But  careless  of  all  this,  floats  out  the  brave 
strong  sliip,  red  flags  flying,  the  band's 
mechanical  Auld  Lang  Syne  greeting  us 
by  whiffs  as  passing  the  French  ship  that 
mans  its  yards,  she  grandly'  rounds  the  rock 
corner,  and  disappears  eastward  from  our 
eyes. 

SULTRY   DECEMBER. 


After  six  years  of  life  in  the  climate  of 
Victoria.  I  speak  as  I  feel  of  its  hot  wind. 
And  upon  this  head  what  is  said  of  Victoria 
apples,  with  some  modification,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Austi'alia. 

The  hot  winds  generally  begin  to  parch  us 
in  the  middle  of  November.  I  have  known 
the  n  to  come  in  October,  but  they  seldom 
do  so.  It  is  in  December  that  they  are  most 
felt :  their  season  extends  over  January, 
February,  and    March ;    and,  in   a  subdued 


way, 


reaches    sometimes  to   the   middle    of 


met  in  waterless  conflict  the  blast  from  the 
north,  and,  in  the  hour  of  strife,  darkened 
the  sun  Avith  thick  columns  of  sand  and  dust 
until  its  victory  was  perfect. 

Thirty  degrees  is  about  the  range  taken  by 
this  wind,  in  altering  the  temperature  of  the 


day.     The 


April.     To  a   healthy  man  the  first  day   of 
an   ordmary   hot    wind   gives     no   trouble; 
but,    unless    it    veer    round    to    the  south 
by  evening,    the  night   is   oytpressive.     The 
second  daj'^of  the  wind  affects  every  one  with 
more   or  less  of  languor ;  the   third,  makes 
the  strong  man  look  jaded  :  and  it  prostrates 
the  delicate.     Should  there  be  yet  a  fourth 
day  of  the  northern  blast  after  a  suffocating 
night,  every  one  talks  with  dismay  about  the 
the:*mometer,  and   has   his  mind  filled  with 
the  one  thought — when  will  the  wind  change  ? 
Fortunately,  this  wind  rarely  lasts  in  Victoria 
beyond  the   third  or   fourth    day.     A   cool 
moist   Seabreeze,   setting  in  from  the  south, 
conquers  the  dry  furnace  blast  of  the  desert. 
The  manner  of  change  from  the  hot  wind 
to    the   cool,    varies   in  different   summers. 
During  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Vic- 
toria, tliere  were  frequent  showers  of  rain  in 
the  summer   months;  the  hot  winds,   when 
prevailing,    generally  blew  in  the  morning 
and  changed  in  the  afternoon  after  a  struggle 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.    The  air  the;i 
became  fre.sh,  and  a  cool  evening  was  but  the 
pleasanter  for  coming  after  the  discomfort  of 
a  sultry  day. 

The  second  of  my  summers  in  Victaria 
was  very  dry ;  we  were  without  rain  for  five 
months,  and  the  hot  winds  that  often  blew 
for  three  or  four  successive  days,  were  very 
trying  to  the  constitution.  The  changes  of 
wind  did  not  come  with  rain.     The  Seabreeze 


heat   of  summer,    in  its 


absence,  is  about  seventy-five  in  the  shade  : 
the  ordinary  hot  wind  raises  this,  perhaps,  as 
high  as  ninety  five ;  but  a  severe  blast  from 
the  desert  carries  it  yet  higher.  One  of  the 
hottest  days  I  ever  knew  in  Melbourne  was 
the  day  before  Christmas  Day  last  year,  when 
tlie  thermometer  stood  at  the  extreme  hci"ht 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  in  the  shade.  The 
heat  so  much  resembled  the  blast  from  a 
furnace  that,  when  facing  the  wind,  the  eye 
smarted  with  heat  from  the  contact. 

The  average  number  of  days  on  which  the 
hot  winds  prevail  during  the  whole  summer 
in  Victoria,  is  about  seventy -five.  Delightful 
weather  is  to  be  enjoyed  on  days  that  inter- 
vene. It  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
sunniest  and  freshest  June  and  July  days  of 
England. 

Some  days  after  the  hot  winds  have  set  in 
from  the  north,  their  efiects  are  to  be. seen  in 
the  withering  of  vegetation.  The  natural 
grass  of  the  country,  deprived  of  all  sap  and 
moisture,  is  ready,  if  a  spark  fiill  on  it,  to 
leap  out  into  sheets  of  fire  wliich,  borne  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  may  climb  great  trees, 
and.  sweeping  away  blazing  foliage  and  bark 
— fresh  brands  to  beget  new  conflagrations — 
carrying  ruin  to  the  homesteads  of  the  settlers 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  country.  The 
worst  bush  fire  ever  known  in  Australia  oc- 
curred in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  on  the  day  bearing  the  ill-omened 
name.  Black  Thursday,  already  described  in 
this  Journal.  On  that  occasion  the  thermo- 
meter reached  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Such  a  day  has  never 
since  been  suffered  ;  and,  as  seven  years  have 
elapsed  without  the  recurrence  of  a  like  cala- 
mity, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  affliction  so  severe 
may  prove  of  rare  occurrence. 

One  trouble  attendant  on  these  winds 
arises  from  the  sudden  and  great  alterations 
of  temperature  to  be  endured  by  those  who 
live  under  their  influence.  On  certain  davs  last 
suinmer.in  Melbourne  the  thermometer  Varied 
thirty,  forty,  and  in  one  instance.fifty  degrees 
in  a  day  :  whilst  scarcely  a  week  passed  that 
was  not  marked  liv  rapid  changes.  Another 
trouble  is — oi',  more  particularly,  was — the 
dust  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  thorough- 
fares cut  up  by  extensive  and  incessant 
trafiic. 

Before  there  were  any  facilites  for  water- 
ing the  streets  in  i\Ielbourne  the  dust  nuisance 
was  awful.  In  a  main  street  the  townsman 
suddenly  found  himself  enveloped  in  a  gritty 
cloud,  which  pnt  his  eyes  to  a  sharp  torture. 
Beset  by  the  shouting  of  unseen  bullock- 
drivers,  and  the  angry  cries  of  horsemen 
who  had  just  escaped  from  riding  over  him 
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he  might  rush  away  to  the  first  place  of 
shelter,  and  there  labour  in  vain  to  clean  his 
eyes  out  and  aUay  their  smarting.  The  new 
arrival — or,  in  colonial  language,  the  new 
chum — after  his  fir.st  dusting,  generally 
wears  a  veil ;  and  veiled  men  abound  in 
Melbourne  streets  on  a  dry  windy  day.  This 
year  an  excellent  supply  of  water,  from  a 
source  high  above  the  site  of  the  city,  enables 
us  to  tight  our  enemy.  By  screwmg  a  hose 
to  the  pipes  that  pass  along  the  streets,  a  jot 
of  water  can  be  made  to  play  upon  the  road 
and  conquer  him. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  hot  wind  on  health, 
it  should  be  first  observed,  that  none  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  the  contagious 
epidemics  commonly  found  to  be  fatal  in  hot 
countries.  Just  after  the  gold  discovery, 
Melbourne  became  one  of  the  dirtiest  cities 
in  the  world.  Men,  women,  and  children 
landed  from  ships,  and  sought  in  every 
nook  and  corner  the  protection  of  a  roof. 
No  underground  sewers  carried  off  the  drain- 
age of  the  city.  Even  surface  drainage  was 
arrested  by  the  broken  state  of  the  roads 
and  pathways  cut  up  by  incessant  traffic. 
The  accumulated  filth  of  city  life,  part  tilter- 
m<f  through  the  soil  and  part  collected  in 
unsightly  stagnant  pools,  lay  festering  be- 
neath the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  blast  of 
the  hot  wind  ;  yet  no  fatal  epidemic  came. 
Nevertheless,  health  is  the  worse  for  the  hot 
wind.  My  private  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  an  eminent  Melbourne  physician,  who 
considers  that  the  duration  of  life  in  Victoria 
is  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
mother  country. 

It  is  not  on  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  that  our  sirocco  shows  its  power 
openly.  But  the  sick  man,  woman,  or  child, 
catching,  perhaps,  eagerly  at  the_  first  sensa- 
tions of  returning  health,  pants  in  a  hot  air 
bath  suddenly  and  frequently  administered 
without  the  "doctor's  order,  or.  when  first 
tottering  out  of  doors,  finds,  in  the  dusty  and 
scorched  aspect  of  the  country,  no  refresh- 
ment to  the  languid  eye,  and  breathes  vain 
longings  for  a  sight  of  the  green  meadows 
and  copses  of  Old  England.  If  our  dry  air  is 
good  for  the  consumptive,  is  our  changeable 
thermometer  good  for  them  too?  I  fixncy 
not. 

Women  feel  more  than  men,  the  test  to 
which  the  hot  winds  put  their  constitu- 
tions. Often  there  are  to  be  seen  ladies 
who  came  rosy  out  of  England,  showing  in 
Melbourne  only  pallid  distressed  faces;  not  as 
of  persons  seriously  ill,  but  suffering  from 
a  wi^ariness  that  ends,  perhaps,  in  positive 
disease. 

Accord  ins;  to  the  statistics  of  the  register 
general  of  Victoria,  for  the  year  ending  the 


first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  the  mortality  among  children  under 
five  years  of  age  was  equal  to  one  half  the 
deaths  occurring  among  the  entire  population, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under 
twelve  months,  exceeded  one  third  of  the 
entire  mortality.  It  is  furthermore  ascer- 
tained by  registration,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  among  children  in  summer,  is  four 
times  greater  than  in  winter. 

The  resident  of  Victoria,  who  wishes  to 
feel  the  extent  of  infant  mortality,  can  go  to 
a  graveyard.  Last  April,  I  walked  through 
the  Melbourne  Cemetery,  and  read  on  the 
head-stones  names  of  little  children  by  the 
hundred.  The  day  was  one  of  the  few^  in  the 
month  of  April  when  the  hot  wind  blows 
with  clouds  of  dust.  Binding  a  grave  with 
reclining  slab,  conveniently  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tree,  I  shrank  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  rested  there.  Presently  a  woman 
approached,  whose  sad  face  and  dust-whitened 
mourning  dress  told  me  that  she  came  hither 
not  for  curiosity,  but  for  her  great  love  to 
some  among  the  dead.  Without  observing 
me  she  hastened  to  a  grave  not  far  from 
where  I  sate :  it  was  one  of  those  which  had 
arrested  my  atttention,  because  at  the  head, 
upon  a  simple  tombstone,  the  deaths  of  four 
young  children  were  recorded. 

I  have  witnessed  many  forms  of  grief  over 
the  dead,  on  land  and  far  away  upon  the  sea. 
But  never  before  or  since,  have  I  looked 
upon  such  agonising  grief  and  hopeless 
sorrow  as  was  in  the  face  of  this  poor  woman 
beside  the  grave,  which  had  four  times 
opened  and  closed  over  the  objects  of 
her  love.  She  bowed  her  head,  and,  be- 
lieving the  solitude  unbroken,  poured  forth 
her  soul  in  prayer  over  the  tomb  of  her 
children. 
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Arts  are  forgotten  and  revived;  thrones 
are  pulled  down  and  built  up  again  ;  heroes 
of  war  and  heroes  of  peace  have  their  alter- 
nate seasons  of  favour  and  neglect ;  vast 
political  schemes  and  daring  social  specula- 
tions inflate  themselves  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions; burst,  and  are  seen  no  more  ;  national 
reforms  are  projected  and  abandoned  ;  public 
abuses  are  exposed  to  universal  denunciation, 
one  day,  and  are  comfortably  huddled  up 
again  in  oblivion  the  next.  But,  one  human 
institution  remains  pei'ennially  unchanged — 
the  institution  of  Imposture.  One  man  among 
us  can  boast  of  a  field  of  action  which  never 
contracts  or  changes  ;  that  man  is  no  other 
than  our  beloved  old  quack;  our  eloquent,  or 
far-famed,  our  magnificent  impostor,  Doctor 
Dulcamara,  M.P. 

Freed  by  the  arrival  of  the  autumn  from 
his  engagements  on  the  politico-operatic  stage, 
this  eminent  and  melodious  public  man  has, 
of  late  months,  been  going  his  rounds  gaily 
in  provincial  England.  He  has  assumed  a 
great  variety  of  characters,  taking  especial 
care  (for  the  Doctor  knows  his  public  inti- 
mately) to  seek  his  originals  in  a  world  of 
rank  and  title,  and  never  to  impersonate  any 
individual  who  stands  lower  than  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  as  a  noble 
lord,  now  as  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  and 
now  simply  as  M.P.,  he  has  been  calling 
meetings  all  over  England.  Among  other 
announcements  he  has  proclam.ed  his  dis- 
covery of  a  new  soothing  syrup  to  be  taken 
largely  in  a  great  many  table-spoonfuls,  called 
•'  Social  Science."  (Wisely  saying  nothing 
whatever  of  the  many  years  during  Avhich  't 
was  endeavoured,  by  hard  labourers,  to  force 
that  nostrum  on  his  attention  :  or  of  his  taking 
no  heed  of  it  until  it  by  slow  degrees  became 
popular.)  lie  has  referred,  with  his  usual 
brazen  self-complacency,  to  his  long-esta- 
bished  pills  and  powders,  devoted  to  the  cure 
of  exhaustion  and  weariness  in  mechanics' 
institutions,  and  artfully  adapted  never  to 
attain  the  end  which  they  profess  to  accom- 
plish. He  has  revived  with  greater  success 
than  ever,  that  admirably-impudent  perform- 
ance of  his  which  he  calls  '•  Giving  an  account 
of  his  stewardship  to  his  constituents."  And 
in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  he  has  once 


more  achieved  that  amazing  feat  of  oratorical 
jugglery  on  which  the  main  foundation  of  his 
celebrity  has  from  time  immemorial  ropof-ed. 
In  other  words,  he  has  talked  for  hours 
together  without  the  slightest  intermission, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  has  said — 
notbing. 

The  one  striking  difference  which  we 
discern  between  the  practice  of  this  ccnsum- 
mate  conjuror  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  and 
his  practice  on  the  country  platform,  is,  that, 
in  the  former  case,  he  does  actually  produce 
his  specifics  as  well  as  talk  about  them  ; 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  he  merely  pron.ises 
to  produce  them  when  he  goes  circuit  again 
next  year.  That  next  year  will  come ;  the 
platform  will  be  swept  again  for  use;  the 
water-bottle  and  tumbler  will  be  set  up  on 
the  little  table ;  our  Dulcamara's  nearest 
friend  and  admirer  will  solemnly  preside  in 
an  arm  chair;  and  the  Doctor's  audience  will 
to  just  as  unaccountably  large,  just  as 
amazingly  patient,  just  as  unroasoningly 
ready  to  believe,  as  ever  Wonderful  institu- 
tion of  Quackery  !  Unrivalled,  unblushing, 
unchangeable  Doctor  Dulcamara  ! 

Amongall  our  old  friend's  appearances  in  the 
country,  this  season,  none  has  struck  us  with 
more  wonder  and  admiration  than  his  presen- 
tation of  himself,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October  last  (in  the  character  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,)  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  Warminster  Atheuaum.  Dul- 
camara's Address,  or — to  speak  of  the 
Doctor  in  his  assumed  character  by  way  of 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  his  impersonation 
— the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's 
Address,  on  that  occasion,  has  been  commented 
on  pretty  strongly  already,  by  the  few  per- 
verted people — the  obstinately-incredulous 
minority  of  Englishmen  —  who  offend  the 
orator  of  Warminster  by  express^ing  them- 
selves anonymously  (that  is  to  say  on 
the  anti-Dulcamara  principle)  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
We  have  no  intention  of  echoing,  in  these 
pages,  remarks  that  have  been  made  else- 
where, or  of  pointing  attention  to  any  parts 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Doctor's  remarkable 
oration  which  have  received  their  full  share 
of  notice  already.  But,  thei-e  is  one  passage 
in  this  masterly  piece  of  assurance,  touching 
on  the  subject  of  Literature  as  seen  from  the 
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Dulcamara  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected  hy  our  brethren  of  the  press, 
which  has  produced  a  strong  impression  on 
our  own  minds ;  and  which  we  must  now 
beg  permissiou  to  present  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

Speaking  of  novels,  viewed  of  course  as 
nostrums,  in  a  tone  of  indulgence  which 
we  gratefully  appreciate,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  himself  of  these  remarks : 

"  There  is  another  class  of  novels — novels  of 
the  domestic  class — -which  has  also  a  great  influ- 
ence. I  recollect  hoariug  a  very  erniui-nt  French- 
man, Mousienr  Guizot,  say,  that  the  literature  of 
France  would  match — by  which,  of  coiirse,  he 
meant  would  beat — all  our  literature,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  was  our  domestic  novels. 
He  said  ;  '  In  science  we  match  you  ;  in  poetry 
we  niatch  you  (though  in  that  he  was  quite  mis- 
taken ;)  in  historj'  we  match  you  ;  but  we  have 
not  got  anything  in  our  literature  like  "  The 
Heir  of  Reaclyffe  "  and  your  domestic  novels. 
All  books  of  that  class  are  peculiarly  English. 
They  are  books  describing  a  virtuous  domestic 
life— books  describing  a  simple  domestic  life. 
Thev  do  not  go  to  the  tragic  or  dramatic  for  inter- 
est, but  they  draw  it  from  the  simple  springs  of 
natural  life.  This  we  have  not  got  in  the  litera- 
ture of  France.'  " 

If  the  Right  Honourable  Doctor  had 
selected  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  on  his 
own  authority  only,  as  the  type  and  pattern 
of  all  English  domestic  novels,  we  doubt 
whether  the  exjjressiou  of  his  opinion,  in 
this  matter^  would  have  produced  much 
impression  upon  us.  But,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  who  is  a  writer 
of  books  and  consequently,  in  a  literary  sense, 
one  of  ourselves,  he  has  exerted  over  our 
minds  an  influence  not  his  own.  Besides 
acknowledging  Monsieur  Guizot's  claims  on 
our  attention,  as  a  man  of  letters,  we  have 
felt,  of  late  years,  a  kind  of  sympathy 
for  him,  as  a  political  Dulcamara  suffer- 
ing under  the  misfortune  of  having  been 
found  out.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  we 
have  thought  it  only  fair  and  just  towards 
Monsieur  Guizot  to  welcome  him  (under 
his  present  total  eclipse  as  a  vendor  of  state 
nostrums  in  his  own  country,)  when  he 
appears  before  us  in  his  new  character  as  a 
critic  of  modern  English  fiction.  Accordingly, 
we  resolved  to  do,  on  the  recommendation  of 
this  "  eminent  Frenchman,"  what  we  had  not 
done  on  the  recommendation  of  any  of  our 
own  countrymen — in  print  or  out  of  it.  Wo 
determined,  at  last,  to  read  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffc.''  and  see  what  it  is  that  they 
can't  do  in  France. 

Our  previous  want  of  acquaintance  with 
this  Pusey-Novol  arose  from  no  liarbarous 
indifference  to  the  important  literary  events 
of  our  age  and  country.  We  abstained  from 
reading  it,  solely  from  dread  of  the  effect 
which  it  might  have  in  unfitting  us  for 
enjoying  any  other  works  of  fiction  after- 
wards. We  were  well  aware,  from  our  ov^^n 
personal  knowledge,  of  the  disastrous  influ- 


ence, in  this  respect,  which  the  work  had 
exercised  over  that  large  and  discriminating- 
portion  of  the  reading  public  of  England 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  curates  and 
young  ladies.  Among  other  sad  cases,  in 
our  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  we  met 
with  two  which  especially  struck  us.  One 
instance  was  that  of  a  curate  (still  living, 
and  still,  through  the  scandalous  neglect  of 
his  friends,  unprovided  with  proper  accom- 
modation in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,)  who, 
after  reading  The  Ileir  of  Redclyffe,  expressed 
himself  critically  in  these  frantic  terms : — 
"  There  are  only  Two  Books  in  the  world. 
The  first  is  the  Bible,  and  the  second  is  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe." 

The  other  instance  is  perhaps  still  more 
afflicting.  A  young  and  charming  lady, 
previously  an  excellent  customer  at  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  read  this  fatal  domestic 
novel  on  its  first  apjiearance  some  years  ago, 
and  has  read  nothing  else  ■  ever  since.  As 
soon  as  she  gets  to  the  end  of  the  book,  this 
interesting  and  unfortunate  creature  turns 
back  to  the  first  page,  and  begins  it  again. 
Her  family  vainly  endeavour  to  lure  her 
away  to  former  favourites,  or  to  newer 
works ;  she  raises  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
from  the  too-enthralling  page,  shakes  her 
head  faintly,  and  resumes  her  fascinating 
occupation  for  the  thousandth  time,  with 
unabated  relish.  Her  course  of  proceed- 
ing, when  she  comes  to  the  pathetic 
passages,  has  never  yet  varied  on  any  single 
occasion.  She  reads  for  five  minutes,  and 
goes  up-stairs  to  fetch  a  dry  pocket  handker- 
chief; comes  down  again,  and  i-eads  for 
another  five  minutes ;  goes  up-stairs  again, 
and  fetches  another  dry  pocket  handkerchief. 
No  later  than  last  week,  it  was  observed  by 
her  family,  that  she  shed  as  many  tears  and 
fetched  as  many  "dry  pocket  handkerchiefs  as 
ever.  Medical  aid  has  been  repeatedly  called 
in;  but  the  case  bafTles  the  doctors.  The 
heart  is  all  right,  the  stomach  is  all  right, 
the  lungs  are  all  right,  the  extremities  are 
moderately  warm.  The  skull  alone  is  ab- 
normal. 

Knowing  of  these  two  cases,  and  of  others 
almost  as  lamentalde  in  their  way,  we  think  it 
argues  no  connnon  respect  on  our  part  for  the 
authority  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  that  Ave  over- 
came our  natural  feeling  of  aiiprehension.  and 
l)<)ldly  risked  the  possible  consequence  of  read- 
ing the  one  donuwtic  novel  which  he  and  the 
Right  Honourable  Doctor  agree  is  the  roc's 
egg  not  to  be  discovered  in  that  fair  France 
which  Monsieur  Guizot's  stalemauship  has 
happily  led  to  its  present  3Iillennium.  The 
task  we  set  ourselves  was  completed  some 
weeks  since.  After  having  lieen  carefully 
treated  with  restoratives  by  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Miss  Burney,  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Kdgeworth, 
Miss  Ferrier,  iMrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
a  few  other  charitable  ladies,  unknown  to 
Monsieur  Guizot.  we  Inive  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  our  bold  undertaking. 
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The  idea  of  the  book  we  find  to  be  briefly 
and  phiinly  this.  A  youiig  Englishman  of 
rank  and  fortune  inherits  from  his  ancestors 
the  one  serious  defect  of  a  very  bad  temper. 
By  dint  of  excellent  moral  and  religious 
principles^  he  not  only  learns  to  control  this 
bad  temper  (which  would  be  natural  enough,) 
but  succeeds  is  so  completely  rooting  it  out 
of  his  nature  (which  no  man  ever  did,) 
that  he  ultimately  dies  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
devotion  at  the  bedside  of  his  bitterest 
enemy.  Philip  Morville  has  systematically 
misjudged,  injured,  and  insulted  Sir  Guy 
Morville.  Philip  falls  ill  of  a  fever  in  Italy. 
Sir  Guy,  in  Italy  also  on  his  marriage  tour 
with  his  yourtg  wife,  hears  of  it,  goes  for- 
givingly to  his  kinsman's  bedside,  nurses 
him  tenderly  through  his  fever,  catches  the 
infection,  and  dies  at  the  fair  beginning  of 
his  happier  and  better  life. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Pusey-Novel  which 
is  the  Wonderful  Lamp  not  to  be  found  in 
France,  or  it  would  (we  suppose)  have  lighted 
Monsieur  Guziot  to  better  things  than 
Spanish  marriage  diplomacy,  the  one  idea  of 
governing  men  by  corruption,  and  the  abdi- 
cation and  flight  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  The 
characters  by  whose  aid  the  story  is  worked 
out,  are  simply  impossible.  They  have  no 
types  in  nature,  they  never  did  have  types  in 
nature,  and  they  never  will  have  types  in 
nature — unless,  indeed,  it  be  when  the  Right 
Honourable  Doctor  Dulcamara,  M.P.,  is 
again  prescribing  for  a  whole  English  army, 
and  Monsier  Guizot  is  again  administering 
state  affairs  in  France.  Imagine  the  hero  of 
Redclyffe,  young  Sir  Guy,  going  about  the 
world  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  to  the 
admiration  of  Doctor  Dulcamara  and  Mon- 
sieur Guizot,  with  the  "  lion  roused  in  him," 
his  "hazel  eye  gleaming  like  an  eagle's,"  and 
a  whole  zoological-garden-full  of  symptoms 
constantly  making  him  uncomfortable,  ou  the 
subject  of  King  Charles  the  First! 

From  that  time  Guy  seemed  to  have  no  trouble 
in  reining  in  his  temper  in  .arguing  with  Charles, 
except  once,  when  the  lion  was  faii-Iy  roused  by 
something  that  sounded  like  a  sneer  about  King 
Charles  the  First. 

His  whole  fixce  changed,  his  hazel  eye  gleamed 
with  light  like  an  eagle's,  and  he  started  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  You  did  not  mean  that '?" 

"  Ask  Strafford,"  answered  Charles,  coolly, 
startled,  but  satisfied  to  have  found  tlie  vulnera- 
ble point. 

"  Ungenerous,  unmanly  !"  said  Guy,  his  voice 
low,  but  quivering  with  indignation.  "  Ungen- 
erous to  reproaeh  him  with  what  he  so  bitterly 
repented.  Could  not  his  penitence,  could  not 
his  own  blood — "  But  as  he  spoke,  the  gleam  of 
wrath  faded,  the   flush  deepened  on  his  cheek, 

and  he  left  tjie  room. 

***** 

In  about  ten  minutes  Guy  came  V^ack  :  "  I  am 
sorry  I  was  ha.ity  just  now,"  said  he. 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  such  personal  feelings 
about  King  Charles." 

"  If  you  would  do  me  a  kindness,"  proceeded 


Guy,  "you  would  just  say  you  did  not  mean  it.  I 
know  you  do  not,  hut  if  you  would  only  say  so !" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  the  wit  to  see  1  have  too 
much  taste  to  be  a  roundhead." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Guy ;  "  I  hope  I  shall  know 
your  jest  irom  your  earnest  another  time.  Only, 
if  yon  would  oblige  me,  you  would  never  jest 
again  about  Kng  Cliarles." 

His  brow  darkened  into  a  stern,  grave  expres- 
sion, etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Throughout  the  book,  up  to  the  scene  of 
his  last  illness,  Sir  Guy  is  the  same  lifeless 
personification  of  the  Pusey-stricken  writer's 
fancies  on  religion  and  morals,  literature 
and  art.  Ho  is  struck  speechless  with 
reverence  when  a  raphsodical  description 
of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  is  read 
to  him.  He  occupies  three  summers  in 
studying  the  Morte  d' Arthur  (not  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poem,  but  the  old  romance ; )  and,  in 
spite  of  this  romantic  taste,  when  he  gets  to 
Italy  he  will  not  read  the  magnificent  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  in  Childe  Harold,  be- 
cause Lord  Byron  was  a  profligate  man.  He 
goes  out,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  to  take  a 
walk  with  his  bride  in  northern  Italy;  and, 
sitting  down  under  a  tree,  at  Lady  Morville's 
request,  he  performs  an  amateur  Service  by 
then  and  there  chanting  the  afternoon's 
psalms  with  her.  J^ven  his  death-scene 
(tenderly  and  delicately  written  in  some 
places,)  is  marred  and  made  absurd,  either  by 
the  writer's  want  of  experience  of  human 
nature,  or  utter  incapability  of  abstraction 
from  one  narrow  circle  of  ideas. 

As  to  dialogue — thus  it  runs  through  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  pages,  and  thus  it 
makes  up  the  book  (that  can't  be  made 
in  France.)  in  combination  with  a  most 
ludicrous  disparagement  of  all  those  base 
writers  of  fiction  who  are  not  inspired  by 
Pusey  and  his  late  blessed  Majesty  Kuig 
Charles  the  First. 

"What  a  delicious  day!"  next  exclaimed  Guy, 
following  Philip's  example  by  throwing  off  hat 
and  neck-tie. 

"  X  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
day,"  said  Charles. 

"  Really  it  is,  so  ultra-splendid  as  to  deserve 
notice!"  said  Philip.throwing  himself  completely 
back,  and  looking  up. 

"  One  cannot  help  revelling  in  that  deep  blue," 
said  Laura. 

"To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the 
glad  new  year,"  hunnned  Guy- 

"  A  h,  you  will  teach  us  all  now,"  said  Laura, 
"after  your  grand  singing-lessons." 

"  Doyou  know  whatis  in  store  for  you,  Guy  ?" 
said  ^  mv-  "  0,  hav'n't  you  heard  of  Lady  Kil- 
coran's  ball  ?" 

"  You  are  to  go,  Guy,"  said  Charlotte.  "  I  am 
glad  I  am  not.     I  hate  dancing." 

"  .-\  nd  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  Bustle," 
said  Guy,  catching  the  dog  by  his  fore-paws, 
and  causing  him  to  perform  an  uncouth  dance. 

"  Never  mind,  they  will  soon  teach  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

"  Must  I  really  go !" 
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"He  begins  to  think  it  serious,"  said  Charles. 
"  Is  Philip  going  V"  exclaimed  Guy,  looking 
as  if  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 

Doctor  Dulcamara  and  Monpieur  Guizot 
may  rest  assured  that  France  will  have  no  such 
book  as  this,  until  she  has  the  two  classes 
which  such  a  book  addre  ses.  The  tii-st  class, 
drawn  from  a  large  and  wealthy  section  of 
the  so-called  religious  world,  which  looks  to 
the  obtrusively  professed  intention  of  a  book 
solely,  and  knoAVS  and  cares  nothing  about 
the  execution.  The  second  class,  represented 
by  a  body  of  romantic  young  ladies,  whose 
ideal  Man  (name  and  all)  is  exactly  repre- 
sented by  such  a  character  as  Sir  Guy  Mor- 
ville.  We  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Kenwigs  who 
invented  the  name,  Morleena,  for  her  eldest 
daughter;  from  a  kindred  spirit  of  gentility 
we  derive  the  masculine,  Morville. 

For  anything  we  know,  representatives  of 
these  two  classes  may  Iiave  come  together  in 
Warminster,  to  be  prescribed  for  by  Doctor 
Dulcamara  and  Monsieur  Guizot.  If  so, 
they  have  their  reward.  If  otherwise, 
a  suspicion  will,  by  this  time,  have  dawned 
upon  them  that  they  have  been  benighted 
and  bemuddled  in  the  usual  Dulcamarian 
manner. 

To  go  from  Warminster  to  Bradford,  which 
is  a  long  way.  w^e  are  pained  to  notice  an 
appearance  of  Doctor  Dulcamara  in  the 
Bradford  market-place,  under  the  guise  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Very  few  men 
of  this  age,  if  any,  have  done  more  good  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  are  deserving  of  higher 
respect.  We  differ  from  him  on  many  points 
of  ojjinion,  but  we  hold  liis  labours  in  the 
highest  respect.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  we 
are  unusually  grieved  and  mortified  to  find 
Doctor  Dulcamara  in  such  good  company. 
However,  here  was  the  doctor  at  Bradford, 
vending  an  antidote  against  fiction  in  general, 
and  against  tragedies  in  particular:  and 
The  Times  reports  the  Doctor  as  addressing 
the  multitude  to  this  amazingly  quackish 
effect  :— 

"He  remembered  a  very  liard-hearted  man,  a 
most  profiigato  and  wicked  man,  but  he  once 
made  a  very  true  remark,  '  I  never  go  to  hear  a 
tragedy,'  he  said,  'but  it  wears  out  my  heart.' 
That  was  just  what  he  did ;  and  that  was  the 
case  with  all  reading  of  this  description;  he 
(Lord  Shaftesbury  )ine:int,if  indulged  in  to  excess." 

Now,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  knows  very  well  that 
Bedlam  has  often  come  of  indulging  in  the 
Bible  to  excess,  and  that  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil  in  anything  is  always  to  lie  struck, 
by  sane  men,  with  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
that  thing,  and  not  to  its  abuse.  The  sea, 
if  indulged  in  to  excess,  would  swallow  up 
the  land ;  the  Sun,  if  indulged  in  to  excess, 
would  consume  all  animal  iind  vegctaliU^  life. 
But,  Doctor  Dulcamara,  putting  off  his  anti- 
dote among  the  crowd,  puts  it  off  anyhoM" 
and  everyhow,  and  will  strike  the  scales  out 


of  the  hand  of  Justice  herself,  that  his  light 
weight  may  pass.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  an 
upright  man,  knows  perfectly  well,  when 
separated  from  Doctor  Dulcamara,  that  this 
story  (of  the  feeblest  and  most  unreliable,  at 
the  best.)  has  another  honest  and  plain  inter- 
pretation on  the  face  of  it :  to  wit,  that  the 
"  most  profligate  and  wicked  man,"'  whose 
detestable  authority  is  to  consign  tr  oblivion 
the  noblest  flights  of  human  genius,  and  the 
Art  that  of  all  others  strikes  to  the  Soul  like 
Reality,  could  not  endure  a  Tragedy,  because 
he  was  "a  guilty  creature  sitting  at  a  Play," 
and  felt  that  it  awoke  the  conscience  slum- 
bering within  him. 

For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  there  be  hope 
that  men  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  least,  will 
keep  out  of  the  company  of  the  ubiquitous 
Dulcamara!  Let  the  Doctor  go  about, 
addressing  xithenoeums,  of  the  Warminster, 
Warmiuister,  and  other  kinds  ;  let  the  Athe- 
nteums  take  his  physic,  if  they  like  it,  and  feel 
the  better  for  it  if  they  can  ;  let  the  Doctor 
sing  duets  with  Monsieur  Guizot,  to  any  ex- 
tent; let  him  render  accounts  of  his  steward- 
ship withot  end  ;  let  him  puff  off  altar-cloths, 
altar-candlesticks,  and  the  rubric  of  the 
Fancy  Ball ;  let  his  eagle  eye  start  out  of 
his  head,  if  it  will,  at  the  martyrdom  of 
King  Charles  the  First ;  but  let  him  be 
held  at  a  distance  by  earnest  men  with 
definite  objects  before  earnest  minds,  and 
those  objects  tending — not  to  the  retrogres- 
sion of  their  counti-y  into  the  dark  ages,  but 
to  its  advancement  in  a  plain  road  that  was 
opened  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  ago. 

THE  GEINGE  FAMILY. 
I. 

If  an  antiquary  were  to  amuse  himself  hunt- 
ing up  all  the  queer  families  in  the  kingdom, 
and  then  pic^k  from  each  the  queerest  member, 
and  so  make  up  a  new  famil}'^,  queerest  of  the 
queer,  he  would  at  the  end  have  gotten 
together  pretty  much  such  a  bunch  of  odd 
creatures  as  sat  together  on  a  certain  October 
night.  A  lamp  of  oldest  machinery  (ante 
moderator,  ante  argand  even.)  and  of  dullest 
oil,  burnt  lazily  on  a  spindle-legged  table 
beside  a  tall  old  man.  He  had  the  fee,  so 
to  speak,  of  that  illumination  all  to  himself 
for  whatever  business  he  was  about  ;  so  that 
it  very  much  presented  the  notion  of  a  light 
in  a  cave,  and  the  other  figures,  who  were 
all  held  f\xst  in  the  shadows,  might  have  been 
smugglers,  dividing  their  bootj"-,  or  brigands 
asleep,  or  any  other  denomination  in  the 
world.  Brigands  or  snuigglers,  there  was 
present  there  a  liarbarous  crew  enough,  made 
lip  of  these  human  items  : —  . 

Tom,  priniogenitus,  and  unlicked  beyond 
all  credibility;  Gill,  cadet,  and  rather  more 
unlicked,  if  such  were  possible — which  ex- 
hausted the  male  line.  There  was  then 
Sue,  primogenita  in  her  sex;  rough-skinned 
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and  raw-armed,  rude  in  dress,  uncombed  in 
hair,  with  high  cheek-bones.  She  might  have 
gone  out  a-charing  or  a  cooking  by  the  day, 
or  as  aid  to  the  scullion,  and  been  accepted 
as  such  without  demur  or  smallest  astonish- 
ment. That  was  Sue.  Here  was  Sal,  her 
sister  :  a  gawk,  long  in  body,  reaching  nearly 
to  her  father's  head  :  always  in  her  own  way, 
in  everybody's  way.  Sal  could  not  so  much 
as  stretch  forth  her  arm  without  hitting  or 
knocking  something  down.  Then  there  was 
the  imp  or  Puck  of  the  family,  baptismally 
known  as  Hannah  Maria,  but  familiarly  (and 
without  any  disrespect  in  the  world)  hailed 
as  Froggy.  She  was  a  dwarf,  virtually ;  but 
without  deformity.  She  leant  over  to  the 
he-side,  having  a  hoarse,  gruff  voice  that 
made  you  start.  She  did  nothing  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  not  a  hand's  turn  for  any  one, 
save  wagging  of  her  tongue  in  the  coarsest 
way  ;  being  a  good  one  at  abuse  and  at  hitting 
on  stinging  names.  There  was  also  Jen  the 
gentle,  keeping  to  her  old  father  like  wax. 
There  was  the  old  French  poodle,  joint  pet 
of  old  Gringe  and  Jen.  There  was  the  African 
hound,  pet  and  delight  of  Tom,  Gill,  and  the 
Imp. 

The  whole  crew,  men,  women,  and  dogs, 
were  kennelled  together  in  the  huge  sitting- 
room.  But  a  word — just  one  word — for  Tom. 
Tom  was  the  great  uncouth  member  of  the 
Gringe  family.  In  the  Irish  tongue  he  was 
gaum  :  Avhich  syllable  stands  for  mouth  pro- 
jected foolishly  ;  for  cerebral  conformation  on 
the  lines  of  the  late  Messieurs  Burke  and 
Hare  :  for  inarticulate  animal  noises  in  lieu 
of  ordinary  sounds  of  assent  or  dissent;  for 
horse-laughter,  mild  and  on  draught,  always 
ready  :  for,  he  was  of  the  stables,  stably ; 
having  been  suckled,  weaned,  and  reared  on 
those  premises.  Grooms  had  been  his  dons, 
and  he  was  senior  wrangler  of  the  great  equine 
university.  Ostlery  was  his  classic  world ;  his 
Olympian  Jove  sat  aloft  on  the  coach-box.  In 
short,  the  Gringe  family  had  no  manners,  no 
breeding,  no  schooling,  no  catechism.  They 
were  all  in  a  sort  of  mourning  for  their 
mother, who  was  Gringe's  second  wife.  Except- 
ing little  Jen,  they  were  in  fact,  none  of 
his ;  being  brought  into  the  family  with  her. 
However,  he  accepted  them  without  com- 
plaint ;  and  in  his  house  they  grew  and 
fattened.  She,  good  soul,  had  been  of  easy 
going  nature  and  of  Jumper  persuasion*; 
having  supernatural  Jumper  lights  —  the 
waiting  for  which  consumed  most  of  her 
time.  So,  having  brought  them  up.  as  she 
fancied,  in  strict  Jumper  principles,  she  had 
turned  over  on  her  side  one  morning,  and 
died  with  great  decency  under  the  hands  of 
the  Reverend  Joshua  MacScarbriar,  Jumping 
high-priest.  Not,  however,  before  she  had 
bound  up  her  harum-scarum  offspring  to 
reverence,  respect,  and  care  for  the  father 
she  left  to  them.  For,  in  all  their  rough- 
nesses they  had  a  soft  corner  and  a  sort  of ! 
rude  attachment  to  this  mother.     Nay,  Gill,  ' 


the  savage,  was  observed  shedding  big  tears 
about  the  size  of  hailstones.  Tall  old  Gringe 
therefore  fared  well  among  them. 

II. 

Tom  sits  on  the  floor  in  sweet  fellowship 
with  the  hound,  busj'  cutting  up  a  stick,  or 
rathei-,  club.  He  is  all  in  the  dust  and  dirt 
of  the  corner.  Gill,  who  is  the  savage,  is 
Inisy  walking  up  and  down,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whistlmg;  making  kicks  at  fanciful 
footballs,  and  rasping  his  great  hobnails  on 
the  floors.  It  has  extraordinary  charms  for 
him,  that  fanciful  football  play.  Jen  is  on  a 
stool  at  old  Gringe's  feet :  the  old  French 
poodle  being  in  that  region  too.  Sal  sits  at 
the  fire,  her  long  legs  well  out  before  her, 
resting  on  the  hob.  Sister  Sue  asleep,  with 
her  head  on  her  red  elbows,  as  though  she 
were  just  come  off  char,  and  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  it.  The  Imp  is  in  the  middle,  wide 
awake  indeed  ;  bopping  on  one  leg,  and  chat- 
tering eternally  with  that  boy's  tongue  of 
hers.  Her  eyes  are  shooting  busily  to  all 
sides,  seeking  something  to  be  at,  and  her 
two  arms  are  akimboo.  When  she  gets  tired 
of  standing  with  arms  akimboo,  she  sets  off  on 
a  progress  of  mischief.  For  she  is  highly 
ingenious  in  the  discovery  of  subtle  and 
annoying  tricks.  This  was  her  evening's 
diversion  (his  or  hers  to  doubtful  stranger) 
all  the  year  round  :  no  lack  of  piquancy  in  it 
for  being  so  often  repeated.  Thus,  to  take 
this  very  October  night  as  a  sample  :  Ke- 
member  that  Sue  is  sleeping  stertorously 
after  that  figurative  charing,  and  that  long 
Sally  is  surveying  her  unnatural  feet  with  a 
dreamy  stupidity.  The  Imp — furnished  •with 
a  wisp  of  stout  brown  paper,  which  she  ig- 
nites gingerly — hops  over  on  tiptoe  to  where 
Sue  is  nodding  over  the  fii'e.  As  comes 
natural  to  stout  brown  paper,  no  flame  re- 
sults ;  but  prodigious  clouds  of  smoke.  Then, 
turning  with  a  whisk,  into  the  likeness 
of  Puck,  she  holds  it  knowingly  under  the 
nose  of  unconscious  Sue.  who  snorts  uneasily, 
and  goes  through  all  manner  of  diverting 
convulsions;  but  in  the  end  is  waked  up, 
only  on  the  bare  verge  of  suffocation.  Such 
gaspings  and  clutchings  for  breath  were  never 
seen :  Puck,  all  the  while,  shrieking  with 
laughter.  But  our  char-girl,  when  somewhat 
brought  round,  fetches  up  a  huge  coal  and 
launches  it  furiousl}- — to  be  dodged,  however, 
by  shrieking  Puck.  It  lights  on  Gill  the 
savage,  who  starts  with  a  growl  and  swears. 
Another  shriek  from  our  Puck.  But  Sue — 
iust  now  all  but  asphyxiated — is  not  to  be 
so  baulked;  and,  jumping  from  the  chair 
with  her  big  arms  squared,  offers  to  fight  the 
Imp,  or  any  of  them.  Which,  as  before  said, 
was  very  much  the  tragi-comedy  of  every 
night  of  the  long  year,  as  well  as  of  this 
special  Friday  night. 

All  this  while  Old  Gringe  had  been  sitting 
thoughtfully  back  in  his  high  chair,  regard- 
ing their  antics  wearilj\  with  his  hands  some- 
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times  over  his  face,  sometimes  on  the  head  of  [  thought  and  conflict,  and  not  one  step  nearer 


little  Jen  ;  with  his  eyes  at  times  fixed  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  stony  stare ;  at  times  racing 
round  the  room  like  horses,  neck  and  neck. 
Now  a  sigh,  now  a  groan,  now  a  clasping  of 
his  thin  lingers  together.  There  must  have 
been  some  deep  anguish  and  distress  of  mind 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  (it  may  be  as  well 
hinted  at  once,  it  was  something  penitential) 
the  whole  mystery  of  which  lay  in  the  fact 
that  this  night  was  a  Friday  night,  and  that 
the  month  was  the  Ulalume  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Like  enough  there  had  been  a  wrong 
done  of  an  old  Friday  night  in  an  old  October 
month.  However  that  might  be.  after  a  long 
spell  of  such  weary  throes,  he  turned  to  little 
Jen  and  softly  said,  "  Lend  me  j'our  arm, 
child,  while  I  go  up  to  my  cabinet;"  and  so 
leaning  on  her,  who  was  as  his  stick  always, 
he  passed  out  of  the  room  and  was  presently 
unlocking  that  notable  buhl  cabinet  of  his. 

"Father,"  says  little  Jen  knowingly,  "you 
want  to  fetch  down  the  big  writing-book  ?" 

"  I  do,  child,"  he  answered,  "  and  to-night 
above  all  nights  in  the  year.  0,  if  I  could 
but  write  my  soul  clean  and  clear  !" 

Jen  thought  he  must  have  done  that  long 
since,  if  writing  could  do  it :  for  every  night 


of  their  lives,  unfailingly,  the  big  book  came 
down.  It  was  drawn  forth  from  a  little  safe 
inside  the  cabinet,  which  had  a  spring  and  a 
click,  and  a  shooting  Ijolt ;  and  that  little  safe 
was  inside  again  of  a  little  cupboard  ;  so 
there  was  positively  no  getting  at  the  big 
book.  Little  Jen  wondered  what  he  wrote 
in  it;  but  never  asked.  So  he  came  down  ; 
and,  with  the  racket  raging  high  about  him, 
began  to  write.  No  one  therefore  heard 
those  short  groans  and  weary  heart-sore 
sighs  that  came  from  him  as  he  warmed  to 
his  writing  work.  It  was  indeed  likely 
enough  that  Mr.  Gringo  had  somewhere 
among  his  chattels  that  ugly  thing  known  as 
a  closet  skeleton.  It  was  rather  a  great 
swollen  human  body,  all  ]:iurple  and  l)lue  with 
decomposition,  such  as  the  curious  may  see 
every  day  through  the  glass  windows  of  the 
Morgue.  This  horrid  visitor  used  to  come 
forth  every  night  and  walk  up  close  behind 
him,  and  never  go  until  neaily  morning.  An 
importunate,  insolent,  horrid  visitor — never 
to  be  denied  seemingly — more  importunate 
on  this  October  night  than  any  other  in  the 
year. 

"  Restitution,  restitution  !"  he  whispered 
to  himself,  his  pen  writing  the  words  he 
whispered,  "which  has  been  sounding  ding 
dong  in  my  ears  for  so  long  back  :  it  is  the 
only  cure,  the  only  salvation.  Better  work- 
house than  such  a  hell  of  thought  and " 

Here  the  universal  racket  struck  in,  and 
general  outburst.  Tlie  Imp  having  privily 
fixed  a  needle  upright  in  a  chair  where  she 
knew  Tom  would  sit  down.  She  lost  a  good 
bunch  of  her  hair  by  the  transaction. 


to  a  resolve.  Riches  never  brought  with 
them  so  complete  a  Nemesis  !  It  must  end. 
Restitution  it  must  be  I" 

With  that  he  took  forth  a  great  foolscap 
sheet,  and  began  to  write  something  headed, 
"  I,  John  Gringe,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
body,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  worked  down  steadily  to 
the  foot,  when  it  would  have  been  a  very  per- 
fect instrument  indeed,  but  for  the  absence  of 
the  signature  and  the  two  attesting  witnesses. 
But  the  poor  brain-tost  man  had  written 
a  whole  century  of  such  instruments  ;  yet,  not 
one  of  them  Avas  ever  executed.  For  there 
were  other  influences  tugging  at  him,  making 
the  second  party  to  the  conflict.  "  Then  these 
poor  witless  wretches  must  go  out  and  beg, 
or  starve  and  die.  Restitution  or  starvation  ! 
Starvation  or  Restitution,  which,  which  ?  And 
all  my  doing !"  Here  he  covered  up  his  face  ; 
and,  swinging  his  long  upper  person  to  and 
fro,  groaned  and  groaned  again. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  prevented  his 
taking  heed  of  a  letter  that  little  Jen  ha_d 
been  vainly  pushing  into  his  hands  for  the  last 
few  seconds.  The  postman  had  just  brought 
one.  He  opened  it,  and  began  to  read  me- 
chanically ;  but  was  presently  trembling  all 
over  with  excitement.  Yet  he  merely  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  It  wanted  but  this — it  wanted 
but  this !"  and  read  it  through  some  half- 
a-dozen  times.  The  letter  was  on  soiled 
paper ;  was  dated  from  the  mean  house-of- 
call  in  the  city,  and  was  very  short, — so  short 
that  it  may  be  given  here : 

Old  Three  Tuns  Inn. 
Dear  Mr.  Gringe, — You  have  never  seen  me 
— very  likely  never  heard  of  me.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  your  brother,  Will  Gringe,*who,  as 
vouinay  remember,  went  out  quite  destitute  to  the 
Gold  Fields,  with  his  family,  and  died  there  of 
starvation.  My  husband,  who  went  after  them, 
is  dead  some  two  months  since,  of  a  fever.  I  am 
left  with  a  child,  and  without  a  farthing  iu  the 
world.     Help  me  if  you  can. 

Your  niece, 

Mary  Coram. 


"Here 
he  Avrote 


is  another  year  come  about  now," 
on.     "  A   year  more  of  wretched 


"  Poor 
knew !" 


Boul !"    he    said,     "  if    she    only 


III. 


Such  a  night  as  that  budget  brought  to 
him  !  Old  Gringe  tossed  and  wrestled,  and 
sobbed  over  his  dead  brother  and  family, 
saying  that  it  was  all  his  work,  and  seemed 
likely  to  go  mad.  No  one  heard  those  ravings 
though,  for  his  room  was  fast  barred. 

Next  day  he  had  gotten  on  deeper  mourn- 
ing and  had  sent  to  the  Three  Tuns  house-of- 
call,  for  Mistress  Coram. 

Slie  came  in  a  trice,  and  was  standing 
before  him,  demurely,  with  her  little  girl  of 
some  six  years  old.  A  tall,  sharp,  black-eyed, 
reflective  girl  (for  she  was  no  more  than  a 
girl,)  of  very  few  words,  but  prodigious 
observation.  She  took  them  all  in — in  lier 
careful  iirst  glance — and  was  digesting  the 
fruits  of  that  observation  all  the  time  after. 
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Old  Gringe,  who  at  first  has  covered  up  his 
ftxce,  thinking  he  sees  his  defunct  brother, 
trembling  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she 
shall  not  want  for  anything  while  he  lives, 
(no,  nor  after,  he  adds  to  himself.)  She  shall 
come,  he  tells  her,  and  live  with  them — she 
and  her  child;  to  which  she  answers  shortly. 
that  Uncle  Gringe  is  very  good  to  her,  and 
that  she  will  try  and  be  as  useful  as  she 
can. 

The  family  gather  round  and  survey  her 
curiously ;  much  as  the  Otaheitan  folk  did 
Captain  Cook  and  his  men.  Nay,  Tom  the 
Gaum  approaches,  and,  with  a  stupid  rever- 
ence, lays  his  hand  upon  hor  sleeve,  making 
as  though  he  would  worship  like  the  poor 
savages.  But  she  at  once,  and  without  more 
ado,  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  was  busy 
setting  things  to  rights  which  she  pronounced 
to  be  in  confusion.  Before  the  end  of  the 
day  she  was  about  as  much  at  home  as 
though  she  had  been  there  a  whole  twelve- 
month— nay,  had  taken  up  a  quiet  tone  of 
influence  and  authority  over  the  wild  crew, 
which  they  fell  under  at  once   unresistingly. 

"  You  are  as  bad  as  Bosjesmen,  dears,'"'  she 
said,  positively  calling  them  dears:  'you  are 
really  too  old  for  these  child's  tricks  !  Only 
consider,  Tom,  a  great  strong  man  like  you, 
ought  to  be  working  and  helping  your 
family  !" 

"  Dig  i'  the  fields,  eh  ?  plough,  eh  ?"  Tom 
asked,  with  a  wise  look.  "  Ecod  I'll  think  of 
it."  _ 

Gill  the  Savage  stopped  his  kicking  all  at 
once,  and  the  Imp's  occupation  seemed  to  be 
gone.  It  was  only  little  Jen  who  stood  away 
from  her,  looking  at  her  distrustfully  and 
keeping  close  under  the  shadow  of  old  Father 
Gringe.  Mrs.  Coram  knew  it  well  too. 
Having  said  to  herself,  as  she  measured  them 
all  round,  "  This  is  to  be  the  only  rebel !" 
For  all  that,  she  was  dear  Jen,  good  little 
Jen,  and  what  not. 

Before  the  week  was  out  old  Gringe  pro- 
tested that  Mary  Coram  was  the  greatest 
comfort  in  life  to  him.  and  she  had  wrought 
the  completest  reform  in  the  house's  economy. 
No  riots  at  night  now.  She  was  teaching  the 
girls  women's  work,  and  the  men  useful 
things.  A  great  woman  was  Coram:  but  she 
had  eyes  always  open,  and  there  Avas  one  little 
matter  that  exceedingly  mystified  her. 

"  Tom,  dear,"  she  said,  one  day,  when 
Gringe  was  rooting  up-stairs  among  the 
lumber,  "  Tom.  dear  papa  seems  to  take  a 
deal  of  trouble  about  his  accounts  every 
night!" 

"The're  not  accounts,"  says  Tom,  "they're 
his  life  and  adventures.  My  eye !  they  must 
be  full  of  dogs  and  horse-racing ;  don't  un 
think  so  ?" 

"  And,  Tom,  dear,"  she  went  on,  "  has  he 
always  those  fits  going  to  bed  of  nigbts  ?" 

"  Aye,"  says  Tom,  "  Whist,  Cousin  Coram, 
don't  tell  now  on  me  ;  but,  d'ye  know,  I 
think  governor  is  feared  o'   being  hung  !  so 


does  Gill  and  Sue.  Like  enough  he's  got  a 
body  on  his  mind,  aye  ?"  And  he  walked 
away  mysteriously  on  tiptoe. 

"Toni  has,  really,  for  a  fool,"  she  said  to 
herself,  ■'  wonderful  powers  of  observation." 
"  He  must  keep  it  under  his  pillow,"  she 
said  (it  was  about  this  time,  a  good  hour  past 
midnight,  and  Snorer's  Oratorio  was  being 
performed  noisily  ;  she  standing  with  a  dark 
lantern  at  Old  Gringe's  bed-side,)  "  he  must 
keep  it  under  his  pillow,"  she  said,  reflect- 
ing. 

Nor  was  she  out ;  for,  putting  in  her  hand 
softly,  it  rubbed  against  the  key  and  brought 
it  out.  A  long,  ancient,  quaintly-shaped  key 
— the  key  of  the  buhl  cabinet.  She  went 
over  softly,  and  fitted  it  in  carefully.  Though 
it  gave  a  short  shriek  in  turning,  and  Old 
Gringe  moved  uneasily  in  his  bed,  it  did  not 
stay  her :  for  she  know  that  old  men  slept 
heavily.  Then  there  were  the  inside  safes, 
and  the  shooting-bolts,  and  there,  at  last,  was 
the  writing-book,  with  its  key  beside  it. 
Moving  the  dark  lantern  full  upon  its  pages, 
she  began  to  read  hastily,  up  and  down. 
Very  curious  revelations  they  were  ;  giving 
her,  as  it  seemed,  extraordinary  satisfaction. 
It  was  the  same  story  written  over  and  over 
again  (say  five  or  six  hundred  times)  with 
unmeaning  tautology  ;  begun  and  written  out 
afresh  nearly  every  night;  for  this  sort  of 
confessional  practice  gave  the  writer  relief 
and  comfort. 

"  May  heaven  in  its  infinite  mercy  forgive 
me,"  headed  nearly  every  page.  Forgive 
him  what?  a  single  but  heinous  transgression. 
Here  it  is  in  a  sentence  : — his  starved  brcither 
had  been  the  eldest  brother,  and  their  father's 
pet,  and,  by  ingenious  sophistry,  prodigious 
lying;  with  terrible  calumny,  he  had  gotten 
that  father  to  cut  off  the  eldest  with  one  shil  - 
ling ;  to  drive  him  from  the  door  with  a  pa- 
ternal curse,  and  to  brand  him  publicly. 
The  poor  outcast  had  gone  forth  to  struggle, 
and  had,  day  by  day,  sunk  lower  and  lower 
until  it  was  ended  by  starvation  and  death. 

As  she  read  the  same  story  told  over  and 
over  again,  her  face  was  contorted  with  fury 
and  something  like  grief,  not  for  a  few  seconds 
did  she  perceive  that  there  Avas  another  per- 
son standing  beside  her  looking  also  at  the 
book.  No  other  than  little  Jen.  She  was 
caught  in  the  fact. 

"  You  spv  !  '  said  Coram,  in  a  rage,  "go  to 
bed!" 

"  I  shall  tell  father  in  the  morning,"  little 
Jen  answered. 

Coram  laughed  under  her  breath. 

"  You  had  better,"  she  said.  "I  know  a 
secret  of  his.  Take  care,  my  girl,  don't  play 
tricks  with  an  old  man.  You  might  put  him 
out  of  the  world."  And  little  Jen  went  off  to 
bed,  cowed  for  the  time. 

Coram's  plot,  from  that  time  forth,  was 
wonderfully  ingenious.  Old  Gringe.  Avho  had 
done  murder  in  her  eyes,  was  fraudulently  in 
possession  of  her  money   and  her  child's.   The 
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feeble  old  wretch  should  be  brought  to  make 
what  atonement  was  left  to  him  ;  which  in- 
deed he  was  struggling  every  uight  to  do. 
Here  was  her  tactique,  or  at  least  a  hint  of 
it  ;  for  she  wrought  it  out  in  a  thousand  subtle 
and  complex  ways;  never  losing  sight  of  her 
aim  for  an  instant. 

One  of  those  lonely  October  nights  when 
all,  save  the  two,  were  gone  to  bed,  she  was 
sitting  beside  him,  close  under  the  dull  influ- 
ence of  the  lamp,  harping  on  the  one  theme, 
till  long  past  midnight.  Abundant  tears 
from  her  as  she  told,  so  naturally  and 
so  minutely,  the  sad  histoi-y  of  her  father's 
slow  decadence ;  of  his  weary  progress  down- 
ward into  the  poor  man's  slough.  Painfully 
she  dwelt  on  his  wrestlings,  his  spasmodic 
struggle  and  poor  shifts  ;  his  gaspings  for  life 
and  substance,  up  to  that  final  collapse  and 
miserable  ending  in  a  lonely  place  and 
strange  country.  Not  a  throb,  not  a  pang 
was  passed  over  by  her,  bending  over  to  the 
dull  flame.  It  was  all  told  in  low,  mysterious 
voice ;  while  Old  Gringe,  with  sharp  face,  bent 
forward  to  the  lamp  also,  and,  his  thin  fingers 
clutched  together,  hearkened  and  breathed 
hard.  Thus  she  would  send  him  up  to  l)ed, 
reeling  and  tottering,  at  something  past  one 
o'clock. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  mottled  Morgue's 
man  had  a  brave  night  of  it.  While  she,  the 
torturess,  would  smile  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
alone  when  he  was  gone,  and  say  softly,  that  it 
would  do.  Indeed,  it  promised  fairly  enough, 
for  those  being  of  sound  mind  and  body. 
Papers  came  thick  and  fast,  one  being  drawn 
out  nearly  every  day.  But  always  incom- 
plete ;  without  signature,  without  attestation. 
She  knew  well  of  all  these  maimed  and 
halting  instruments,  and  stamped  impatiently 
in  her  chamber.  But  she  held  on  fast  to  her 
torture,  working  it  remorselessly,  but  inge- 
niously. 

'■•  Dearest  uncle,"  she  said,  "  there  is  some 
mystery  over  the  business.  Poor  father  often 
said  that  wicked  people  had  got  between  him 
and  his  father,  and  poisoned  his  ears  against 
his  son.     I  think  so  too.     But  who  ?" 

"Who  indeed  ?"  said  Gringe,  trembling. 

Coram  (in  a  low,  subdued  voice.)     "  They 


were 


murderers,     uncle — real 


murderers. 

There  is  blood  on  the'r  hands  at  this  moment. 
Don't  you  think  so,  uncle  ?"  (No  answer.) 
"  Their  wretched  souls  are  haunted  with  re- 
morse ;  and,  in  another  world,  they  will  have 
murderers'  pay  !  Don't  you  think  so,  uncle?" 
This  treatment  certainly  ought  to  do : 
but  she  noticed,  with  uneasiness,  that  little 
Jon  who  hail  lieen  always  held  to  bo  silent  as 
a  church  mouse,  had  l>egun  to  talk  with  him 
at  length,  and  in  private ;  and  that  he 
seemed  to  be  soothed  hy  her  talk.  Little  Jen, 
too,  was  looking  at  Coram  defiantly,  almost 
ever  since  that  night  of  disinivery.  I'erliajis, 
if  she  held  the  poison,  little  Jen  had  the 
antidote.  Likely  enough  :  for  she  once  over- 
heard little  Jen  something  to  this  effect : — 


"  Father,  you  have  something  on  your 
mind.  Tell  your  own  little  Jen  1  Or  don't 
tell  me  a  word  of  it."  And  she  would  unfold 
— good  as  any  preacher — Avhat  comfort,  for 
even  greatest  sinners,  lay  in  certain  good 
books  and  treatises. 

Coram  hated  little  Jen :  but  still  her 
poison  was  better  than  little  Jen's  antidote, 
and  worked  all  this,  while  it  was  getting  on 
to  the  last  day  of  October.  Here  was  another 
bit  of  her  tactique,  which  she  plied  simulta- 
neously : — 

"  Gill,"  she  saj's,  "  I  thought  you  loved 
horses  and  riding  ?" 

"  So  I  do,"  says  Gill,  rapping  out  an  oath. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ride  ?" 

"  Why  ?  because  the  old  man  won't  keep  a 


"  Well," 


she  answers,  "  all  young  men  of 
your  age  have  horses,  and  ride." 

"  Have  they  now  ?"  says  Gill.  "  So  they 
have,  I  believe." 

"  Your  father  should  let  you  have  a  horse  : 
you  don't  cost  him  much  in  other  things." 

"  Dang  him,  he  shall,"  says  Gill.  "  I'll  speak 
to  'un  to-morrow." 

"  Tom,"  she  says,at  another  time,  '"liow  much 
pocket-money  does  your  father  give  you  V' 

"  Not  a  copper,"  Tom  says,  opening  his 
eyes  wide. 

And  thus  she  worked  on  Sue  and  Sal;  until, 
before  not  many  days,  they  had  all,  as  it  were, 
struck  for  wages,  and  had  given  the  old  man 
a  bit  of  their  mind.  He  met  them  surlily, 
and  told  them  to  get  about  their  business. 
Nearly  open  riot  was  the  consequence.  Gill 
was  a  regular  savage  now. 

Little  Jen  that  same  evening  came  up  to 
her  privily,  and  with  courage. 

"Cousin  Coram."  she  said,  "you  are  a 
wicked  woman.  It  is  you  who  are  setting 
them  all  against  father.  But  I  promise  you  I 
will  tell  him  all  about  the  book,  and  that 
night,  and  what  ahypocriteyouare.  I  know 
your  game." 

"  Bah  !'  was  the  only  reply  she  got. 

The  truth  was,  Coram  knew  she  durstn't 
speak  :  for  the_7  were  now  approaching  very 
fast  to  the  thirty-first  of  October — a  date 
written  down  very  often  in  the  book :  and  it 
was  noted  how  Gringe  w^as  getting  hourly 
more  excited  and  more  miserable.  She,  too, 
had  read  of  that  date,  and  was  looking  out 
for  its  approach.  The  conflict  within  him 
seemed  to  rage  terribly :  and  outside,  the 
insurrectionists  gave  no  peace.  AVith  angry 
growls  and  menaces  they  assailed,  gathering 
round  him  at  all  hours. 

"Give  'un  horse!"'  "Money!"  they 
shouted  at  him,  until  he  grew  furious  at  last 
and  shook  his  poor,  impotent  fist  at  them,  and 
all  but  cursed  thorn. 

Executioner  Coram,  vigilant  torturess, 
never  slackened  an  instant  in  her  insidious 
work  :  and,  as  little  Jen  stood  in  her  way 
full  as  much  as  the  others,  she  very  gingerly 
put  a  spoke  in  her  wheel  also.     Something  in 
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this 


tearing 


Old 
book 


Gringe. 
shedding 


raging  and 
miserable 
no  salvation  for 
that  evil  genius 
comfort  at  the 
Reverend     Josh 


way  it  was 
over    his 
tears,  and  vowing  there  is 
him  here   and  hereafter  ; 
exhorts    him   to    spiritual 
ministration    ray    of    the 
MacScarbriar.   or  even  at  her  hands.     Why 
not  tell  her  the  secret  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
to    little    Jen  ?     Note      how    cleverly  this 
is    put.     The    old    man   wakens   from      his 
dreams. 

'■  Jen,"  he  says,  angrily,  "knows  nothing 
of  this  book  !  Or  does  she  V  For  he  had 
noted,  with  angry  suspicion,  how  this  key  had 
plain  marks  of  being  disturbed  from  under 
his  pillow,  and  his  book  was  not  in  the  same 
spot  in  his  cabinet.  With  trembling  eager- 
ness he  puts  Coram  to  the  question,  and 
extracts  from  her  reluctant  soul,  that  she  had 
indeed  surprised  little  Jen  one  night  fiddling 
at  his  cabinet.  But  strict  secrecy  as  to  this 
revelation  was  enjoined.  Henceforth  dis- 
trust and  sour  glance  at  poor  Jen.  But,  by 
that  time  it  had  finally  come  to  be  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirtieth  of  October,  eve  of  that 
mysterious  thirty-first. 


A  GREY.  cold. 


IV. 

shivering 


day,  with   keen. 


razor-edged  blasts  all  abi-oad  :  dark,  sunless, 
and  dispiriting.  The  crew,  who  were,  as  it 
were,  on  strike,  prowled  sullenly  in  corners, 
as  if  they  too  felt  its  influence.  Old  Gringe 
was  not  seen  at  all ;  but  kept  himself  close 
in  strict  retreat  in  his  own  chamber.  He 
must  have  written  prodigiously  :  for  every 
time  that  Coram's  ear  was  laid  to  the  keyhole, 
it  heard  the  feeble  scrapings  of  a  pen  over 
paper. 

It  grew  darker,  colder,  and  more  miserable, 
until  it  came  to  five  o'clock,  when  the  Reve- 
rend Josh  MacScarbriar,  ssnt  for  at  Gringe's 
own  request — arrived,  and  was  shown  to 
Gringe's  own  chamber.  That  swaddling 
divine  ranted  and  raved,  and  shrieked  eternal 
torments  at  him,  for  a  good  two  hours ;  until, 
indeed,  froth  gathered  on  the  man's  mouth, 
and  his  eyeballs  protruded.  He  thea  went 
his  way. 

_  Finally,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  old  man 
himself  came  tottering  down,  candle  in  hand 
looking  like  a  true  ghost,  quite  ghastly,' 
and  all  shrunken  away  since  morning. 
The  skin  was  tightened,  drum-like,  over 
his  face,  and  he  was  bent  down  like  a  tall 
tree  in  a  gale.  The  day,  and  the  Reve- 
rend Josh  MacScarbriar,  conjointly,  had 
done  their  work.  What  was  to  be  the  end  of 
it  all  ? 

But,  when  that  spectral  figure  came  tot- 
tering in  feebly,  the  candle  dancing  up  and 
down  in  his  fingers,  looking  just  as  though  he 
had  come  from  his  family  vault,  instead  of  his 
room,  he  found  complete  Pandemonium  rife. 
Then  came  Babel  noise  and  confusion  :  and  a 
ring  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 


encouragement.  In  short,  there  was  a  dog- 
fight going  on  between  the  poor  old  French 
poodle  and  the  hound,  being  set  agahist  one 
another  by  the  crew ;  not  being  got  to  fight, 
it  must  be  owned,  without  difiiculty.  Just  as 
the  old  man  entered,  the  sport  might  be  said 
to  be  over ;  for  the  old  poodle  had  toppled 
over  ouhis  head,  and  was  kicking  outhislean 
hind  paws  in  extremity  of  death  ;  the  hound 
having  made  his  fangs  meet  in  his  throat. 
A  very  easy  victory  it  was.  Somewhat 
sobered,  the  crew  looked  round,  and  were 
quite  scared  at  seeing  this  ghostly  old  man 
shaking  his  shrivelled  arm  at  them,  invoking 
speechless  punishment  on  their  heads,  and 
then  tottering  away  as  he  came.  They  heard 
him  call  feebly  for  Coram,  who  came  to 
him : 

'•  Tell  Scrivendish  and  his  clerk,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 
Joyfully  and  sweetly  she  laid  herself  down 
to  rest  that  night ;  for  she  knew  now  that 
everything  would  be  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered with  perfect  regularity  in  the  morning. 
True,  little  Jen  had  come  to  her,  and  told  her 
that  she  now  saw  what  her  wicked  plot  was ; 
that  she,  Coram,  was  killing  her  poor  father 
by  inches,  with  what  end  she  knew  perfectly, 
and  that,  surely  as  the  sun  rose,  she  would 
go  to  him  and  expose  to  him  the  whole 
plot. 

''Bah  !'^  said  Coram,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
The  morning  of  this  anniversary — the 
thirty-first  of  October — was  now  come,  and 
Scrivendish  and  clerk  were  waiting  below  in 
the  gloomy  chamber.  They  were  shivering ; 
blue  with  cold.  They  were  bidden  to  be  in 
waiting  at  eight  o'clock  punctually,  and  there 
they  were  at  eight  o'clock  with  writing  materi- 
als all  ready.  Coram  came  down  with  secret 
glee. 

"  You  are  to  go  up-stairs,  gentlemen,  I  hear 
Mr.  Gringe  stirring  in  his  room.  Please  to 
walk  up." 

Old  Gringe,  with  face  sharpened  from 
overnight  into  hatchet  shape,  peered  out  at 
them  from  the  half-opened  door. 

'•'  Who  are  there  ?"  he  said,  in  a  prying, 
inquisitive  way.  "  0  !  I  know  now.  Walk 
in.  Be  seated.  Everything  is  very  comfort- 
able, as  you  see." 

They  walked  in  and  got  out  their  papers. 
''Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well."  Scriven- 
dish said,  not  regarding  much  the  truth  of  his 
speech. 

"We  had  a  death  in  the  house  last  night, 
sir,"  Gringe  went  on  :  "an  old  poodle  dog,  sir. 
A  very  sad  thing.     He  is  to   be  interred  to- 
morrow with  every  respect." 
Scrivendish  looked  at  his  clerk. 
"You  wished  your  will,  sir,  to  be  drawn  ?" 
'•  So  I  did,"'  said  Gringe ;  ••  are  you  ready  V 
"  Quite,"  said  the  other. 
"'Just  wait  a  second,"   said   Gringe,   going 
over  to  the  bed  ;   "we  must  do  these  things 
in  the  regular  wav — according;  to  law." 


cries  of  Well  done  !    At  him,  boy !   and  other  j      And  he  put  on  a  paper  cocked-hat,  and 
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took  a  walking-gtick  solemnly  into  his  hand, 
and  sat  down  before  them  with  cheeks  puffed 
out  and  ridiculous  dignity. 
He  was  mad. 

V. 

The  game  was  up  for  Coram,  just  as  she 
was  winning,  too  :  w^hich  was  the  more  pro- 
voking. In  a  comfortahle  and  select  esta- 
blishment for  lunatics  Old  Gringe  sojourned 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  having  at  last 
to  be  measured  for  a  strait-waistcoat;  he 
gave  so  much  trouble.  In  this  uneasy  gar- 
ment ho  one  day  raved  out  of  the  world, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head ;  leaving  not 
so  much  as  a  ghost  of  a  will  behind  him. 
So  little  Jen  got  all.  And,  if  any  care  to 
know  what  she  did  with  it,  wo  can  'tell  them 
that  she  did  not  forget  those  two  wild  step- 
sisters, Sue  acd  Sal ;  nor  would  she  have 
forgotten  Tom  and  Gill,  only  they  had  gone 
to  the  dogs  long  before.  She  even  offered  a 
share  of  her  wealth  to  wicked  Coram,  who 
actually  went  out  as  a  governess  in  respect- 
able families  where  there  w^ere  widower 
fathers. 


MINERVA  BY  GASLIGHT. 


Ladies  tell  us  that  they  do  not  look  well 
by  gaslight,  except  when  their  daylight 
charms  are  questionable.  Minerva,  being 
commonly  regarded  as  a  studious  and  sallow 
dame,  may  be  one  of  those  who  ought 
to  look  well  under  gas.  But  the  common 
opinion  about  Minerva  is  a  libel  on  the 
ruddiest  and  cheeriest,  the  busiest  and 
happiest  of  all  the  goddesses.  She  stands  for 
wholesome  occupation  of  the  mind.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  people  who  spend  their  lives 
in  covering  their  persons  in  flimsy  attire,  and 
in  enveloping  their  minds  with  the  dust  off 
old  books ;  whose  hearts  leap  up  at  the  sight 
of  black  leatlifT,  because  it  is  crooked,  and 
not  because  there  lie  throbbing  under  it  the 
struggles  and  the  aspirations  of  the  far-off 
past.  The  motives  to  the  effort  made  by 
generation  after  generation,  for  the  rolling 
of  the  great  stone  of  human  society  up  to 
its  present  place  on  the  hill  of  Difficulty,  at 
the  top  of  which,  we  take  for  granted, 
there  is  everything  that  mankind  desires. 

The  true  Minerva,  the  true  spirit  of  study. 
is  no  cralilied  genius  with  tishy  eyes  and 
a  mask  of  dirty  parchment.  She  is  radiant 
with  hope :  blooming  with  exercise.  She 
kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  youth  who  puts  his 
shoulder  to  that  heavy  stone.  She  believes 
in  work ;  but  it  is  in  happy  work  that  she 
believes;  in  work  done  for  the  love  of  man 
woman,  and  child  ;  in  work  done  for  the  love 
of  all  that  is  ])riglit  and  ]iure.  and  holy  ;  in 
work  done  for  the  love  of  (iod  who  (let  us 
ever  thank  Him  for  it !)  made  this  world  a 
work-a-d;iy  one. 

Upon  a  steady,  practical  spirit  of  work 
among  men,  the  progress  of  society  depends. 


There  are  many  aids  to  it  in  England,  and 
we  do  not  forget  fifty  others,  because  to-day 
we  make  mention  of  only  one.  There  is  a 
college  in  London — King's  College — w^hich 
formerly  takes  Beligiously  and  Wisely  for  its 
motto,  and  makes  a  direct  effort  to  animate 
with  spiritual  thoughts  its  course  of  study. 
Most  of  the  religious  bodies  in  this  country 
have  institutions  in  which  they  speak  to  the 
young  after  the  manner  of  their  hearts,  and 
there  is  the  same  matter  in  all  who  do  this 
earnestly. 

K  ing's  College,  London,ha8  long  been  open- 
ing its  doors  during  daylight  to  class  after 
class ;  prompt  to  supply  any  special  instruc; 
tion  of  which  a  want  is  indicated  as  society 
moves  onward.  It  trains  the  scholar  and  the 
surgeon  or  physician.  Years  ago,  Avheu  the 
profession  of  the  engineer  became  important, 
it  opened  a  department  for  the  engineer  and 
architect,  which  was  at  once  widely  accepted 
as  the  answer  to  a  want.  It  provided  law 
courses,  when  the  better  training  of  young 
lawyers  was  demanded.  It  opened  a  military 
department  when  the  neglected  education  of 
the  officer  became  an  evil,  asking  for  its 
remedies.  In  this  spirit  the  college  worked, 
and  its  Minerva  was  a  wholesome  goddess, 
handsome  enough  in  the  sunshine.  Then  it 
occurred  to  somebody  within  the  college 
walls  that  the  machinery  of  education,  work- 
ing steadily  till  sunset,  still  did  not  perform 
all  that  it  might. 

When  all  doors  of  colleges  w^ere  locked, 
and  the  great  public  libraries  Avere  closed, 
young  men  with  aspirations  hardly  to  be 
satisfied  were  thrown  loose  on  the  solitary 
lodgings  or  the  streets  of  London;  young 
men  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  school  as 
soon  as  they  had  really  learnt  the  use  and 
need  of  mental  training,  who  had  been  distri- 
buted among  the  public  offices  and  counting- 
houses  there  to  toil  and  dream  of  heights 
that  they  might  climb  if  tliey  were  not 
denied  equipment  for  the  difficult  ascent. 
"  Let  us  open  doors  to  those,"  said  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  the  college  secretary  ;  and  his 
proposal  was,  in  due  time,  heartily  responded 
to  l)y  the  Principal,  adopted  by  the  Council, 
backed  by  the  Professors.  It  was  an  opening 
not  only  oi  college  doors  ;  but  it  was  an  open- 
ing of  doors  into  a  higher  life  for  hundreds  of 
men  who  have  since  shown  how  prompt  and 
how  al)Ie  they  wore  to  pass  over  the  threshold 
when  the  Ixilts  were  once  withdrawn.  The 
evening  classes  at  King's  College  w^ere,  in  this 
spirit,  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  month 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
That  was  the  first  montii  of  college  liy  gas- 
light in  the  Strand. 

In  justice  to  other  institutions  labouring 
in  a  good  cause,  we  must  say  at  once  that 
those  are  not  the  only  evening-classes  open  to 
young  men  in  Lomlon.  'i'liere  are  su(di 
classes  at  Crosl)y  Hall,  and  they  are  well 
conducted  ;  but  they  set  up  a  different  and 
lower  standard  of  education,  and   they  offer 
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none  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  union 
with  a  college.  There  are  evening  lectures 
given  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion ;  but  these  do  not  attempt  systematic 
instruction,  of  the  formation  of  classes  in 
which  there  can  be  established  any  close 
personal  relations  between  those  who  teach 
and  those  whom  they  are  teaching.  Mr. 
Maurice's  Working  Men's  College,  in 
Great'  Ormond  Street,  is  a  true  college 
by  gaslight.  It  led  the  way  to  broader 
views  of  the  nature  of  a  university, 
widened  the  tield  of  labour  for  the  highest 
class  of  teachers,  and  demonstrated  how 
possible  it  is  to  do  good  work  outside  the 
pale  of  old  collegiate  prejudices.  The  Work- 
ing Men's  College  happily  prospers.  It 
is  admitted  into  union  with  the  University 
of  London,  and  it  is  doing  noble  service  to 
society.  The  evening  classes  at  King's  Col- 
lege were  not  designed  to  occupy  its  ground, 
and  are  not  occupying  it.  They  offer  help  to 
a  distinct  section  of  students  ;  Avhich  includes 
chiefly  the  sons  of  persons  in  the  middle  rank 
of  life,  who  are  compelled  to  begin  for  them- 
selves early  in  life,  at  the  office  desk  or  else- 
where, the  toil  for  a  livelihood.  Into  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  government  office  it  is  desirable  to 
enter  while  still  young  ;  and  there  are  not  a 
few  ways  in  which  au  abrupt  stop  may  be 
put  to  the  training  of  youths  who  have  re- 
ceived, with  little  or  no  stint,  up  to  a  certain 
jjoint,  the  usual  middle-class  school  education. 
They  form  a  community  in  which  there  is 
contained  a  large  number  of  young  men  who 
are  at  the  level  of  the  general  public  in  intel- 
ligence, and  whose  intelligence,  helped  by 
their  share  of  schooling,  has  enabled  them  to 
create  for  themselves,  with  information  picked 
up  on  the  roads  of  life,  uasorted  heaps  of 
knowledge.  They  have,  in  very  many  cases, 
excellent  capacity  and  great  desire  for  learn- 
ing steadily  and  systematically  what,  until 
within  these  last  few  years,  there  was  nobody 
in  London  offering  to  teach  at  hours  when 
they  could  learn.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  class 
of  students  that  King's  College  has  become 
an  evening  college  ;  but  it  aims  also  in  every 
possi))le  way  to  regard  the  individual  re- 
quirements of  each  man  who  comes  in  search 
of  help.  The  fees  asked  from  the  students 
are  in  moderate  accordance  with  their  means  ; 
but  are  beyond  the  means  of  working  men. 
The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  given  to 
them  is  based  on  the  understanding  il.at  they 
come  prepared  with  an  average  ann  unt  of 
preliminary  education  not  to  be  expected  of 
the  working  man,  and  that  they  bring  with 
them  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  their  wits  that 
it  must  often  take  the  working  man  at  least 
a  twelvemonth's  training  to  acquire.  Thus 
it  occasionally  happens  that  a  young  man 
earnestly  desirous  to  improve  his  education, 
but  below  the  common  level  of  his  class  in 
general  ability,  finding  that  evening  lectures 
at  King's  College  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
his  power,  goes  to  Great  Ormond  Street,  and, 


in  the  Working  Men's  College  obtains  the 
facilities  that  he  wants.  It  is  always  de- 
sired to  help  also  the  brave  efforts  of  such 
students  as  these,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
teachers  not  seldom  impose  extra  labour  on 
themselves.  The  want  of  their  class,  hoAv- 
ever,  is  the  peculiar  system  and  tone  of  in- 
struction that  King's  College  offers,  carefully 
tempered  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
experience  obtained  among  the  men  them- 
selves. 

The  evening  lectures  at  King's  College, 
whatever  may  be  the  class  of  students  more 
especially  appealed  to,  are  open  to  allcomers 
who  believe  that  they  can  profit  by  them  all, 
or  by  any  single  course.  There  is  no  ex- 
clusion; no  question  of  rank  or  of  religious 
creed.  The  theological  instruction  given  in 
these  classes  is  not  in  posed  on  anybody.  It 
consists  of  a  weekly  lecture  by  the  Divinity 
Professor,  on  the  Wednesday  evening  which 
is  otherwise,  like  Saturday,  a  holiday  in  all 
the  classes.  This  course  of  lectures  none  are 
required,  but  all  students  of  the  other  classes 
are  invited,  to  attend,  exempt  from  the  small 
fee  payable  by  those  who  happen  not  to  be 
attending  any  other  class.  The  subject  of 
the  lectures  never  has  been  technical  or  con 
troversial.  They  have,  hitherto,  followed 
the  course  of  Church  History  from  year  to 
year,  beginning  with  the  Gospel  History, 
passing  on  to  the  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  now  dwelling  upon  Church  His- 
tory from  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
centuries.  They  are  evenings  with  Tertul- 
lian,  Clement,  Origen,  descriptions  of  the 
rise  of  monasticism,  the  age  of  councils,  the 
last  struggle  of  heathenism,  the  beginning  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  careers  of  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory  the  Great.  Sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  this  kind  is  given  freely 
and  is  freely  sought.  The  interest  shown  in 
the  current  course  is  great,  for  there  are 
seventy  or  eighty  students  .  in  attendance 
on  it. 

The  general  subject  of  instruction  in  these 
evening  classes  correspond  with  the  usual 
course  of  college  education.  Latin  is  taught 
and  the  students  of  Latin  are  arranged  in 
two  divisions.  The  lower  of  these  works  at 
grammar,  elementary  exercises,  and  a  piece 
of  Virgil ;  the  upper  is  now  reading  books  of 
Cicero  and  Horace.  Of  the  Greek  class  also 
there  are  two  divisions  ;  one  engaged  on 
grammar  and  delectus,  and  the  other  upon 
Xenophon  and  Homer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  there  is,  in  these  classes,  a  tendencj'  to 
increase  of  attendance;  while  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a  decrease  of  regard  for  German  lite- 
rature, though  that  class  (also  in  two  divisions) 
is  in  the  h  ands  of  a  teacher  who  is  very  popular 
and  skilful.  The  French  class  is  a  large  and 
increasing  one,  taught  in  three  divisions.  The 
lowest  of  them  is  engaged  upon  elementary 
grammar  and  exercises,  reading  and  transla- 
tion out  of  French.  The  middle  division 
works  at  grammar,  reading,  idiom,  couversa- 
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tion,  and  translation  into  French.  The  first 
division  joins  the  best  kind  of  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  hinguage  with  instruction  in  its 
history. 

English  is  studied  in  a  single  large  class. 
This  year  the  language  is  being  taught  by 
the  tracing,  in  a  weekly  lecture,  of  its  litera- 
ture through  all  the  period  of  change  between 
the  earliest  times  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. At  the  same  time  suggestions  upon 
composition  are  being  giveu  in  a  concurrent 
course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  History  of 
English  Criticism ;  the  aim  of  the  two  courses 
being  not  only  to  give  each  student  as  lively 
a  notion  as  may  be  of  the  spirit  of  our  lite- 
rature, and  of  the  place  each  of  the  great 
authors  has  in  it  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  everything  directly  helpful  to  his  efforts 
for  the  education  of  his  taste  and  increase  of 
his  power  of  expression. 

The  class  of  History  and  Geography  has 
been  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  is  now 
growing  rapidly.  Its  members  are  this 
winter  engaged  upon  a  weekly  study  of  the 
advance  of  England  to  the  days  of  our  com- 
plete achievement  of  the  Eeformation,  and 
attend  a  concurrent  course  of  the  geography 
connected  with  the  same  period,  the  geo- 
graphy, physical  and  social,  of  our  land  itself, 
the  battle-fields  of  the  civil  wars,  the  develop- 
ment of  towns,  the  voyages  of  Cabot,  Wil- 
loughby,  Probisher,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and 
others. 

The  mathematical  class,  in  several  divisions, 
is  a  large  and  strong  one.  Its  teachings 
range  from  the  elements  of  algebra  to  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  the 
theory  of  annuities  and  life  assurance.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  studies  for  which  fees  are  paid. 
The  French  classes  rival  it  in  numbers,  but 
there  is  a  fact  here  very  worthy  of  remark. 
When  some  students  of  these  evening  classes 
talked  last  winter  about  summer  lectures,  it 
was  left  to  each  individual  to  say  what 
courses  he  would  attend ;  and,  if  any  one 
course  was  desired  by  a  sufficient  number, 
that  course  was  to  be  given  in  the  summer 
session.  That  there  should  be  seventeen  or 
eighteen  entries  to  a  summer  class  of  English 
was  not  a  remarkable  occurrence  ;  for  even  in 
days  of  laziness,  young  men  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  feeling  active  interest  in  the  books 
they  read,  in  the  great  world  of  thought  and 
fancy  for  which  they  acquired  new  eyes  when 
they  passed  out  of  boyhood,  and  of  which 
they  are  in  all  the  enthusiaHm  of  a  first  en- 
joyment. That  was  almost  matter  of  course, 
but  the  remarkal)lc  fact  is,  that  the  only  other 
class  for  which  a  sufficient  number  of  entries 
was  obtained  directly,  was  the  mathematical ; 
and,  if  for  P^nglish  there  were  sevcuteen  or 
eiglitcen,  for  mathematics  there  were  nine- 
teen or  twenty  applicants.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  the  mathematicians,  too,  held  steadily 
to  their  work  throughout  the  hot  weather. 

To  this  enumeration  we  have  only  to  add 


that  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  mensura- 
tion are  among  the  winter  evening  courses  at 
King's  College;  that  there  is  a  capital  course 
of  lectures  upon  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  which 
few  students  seem  to  be  alive,  and  a  practical 
course  on  the  laws  affecting  commercial  con- 
tracts— that  is  to  say,  on  commercial,  banking, 
and  insurance  law, — from  which  merchants 
and  directors  of  joint  stock  companies,  were 
they  to  attend,  might  get  as  much  profit  as 
their  clerks.  Finally,  there  is  a  course  of 
economical  science  in  which  are  taught  the 
theories  of  customs  and  mercantile  law, 
banking,  capital,  labour  and  wages,  price 
and  value,  profit,  and  so  forth.  And  it  is 
further  promised,  that,  if  any  recognised 
branch  of  study  not  included  in  this  list,  be 
sought  by  any  number  of  pupils  not  less  than 
ten,  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  meet 
their  wishes. 

These  are  the  dry  details  of  an  effort  made 
by  men  accustomed  to  be  helpful  fellow- 
labourers  with  young  heads  and  young  hearts, 
to  light  up  something  better  than  the  gas 
within  the  College  walls  during  the  winter 
evenings,  before  and  after  Christmas.  Studies 
that  look  in  a  prospectus  dull  and  difficult, 
it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  endue  with  life,  and 
place  within  the  reach  of  those  who  gather 
round  about  him.  These  are  young  men  who 
come,  not  because  others  have  sent  them,  but 
because  they  have  chosen  for  themselves  the 
nobler  path.  They  come  with  bits  of  their 
own  earnings  in  their  hands,  abandoning,  of 
their  free  will,  the  plea  that  they  have 
already  spent  six  hours  or  more  in  daily 
labour  at  the  desk,  and  earned  a  fair  right 
to  be  idle  ;  abandoning  the  trivial  pleasures 
that  the  same  money  would  purchase ;  and 
they  ask  for  help,  one  to  French,  one  to 
mathematics,  one  to  Latin,  and  another  to 
his  share  of  the  wealth  bequeathed  to  him 
by  the  great  writers  of  his  country  and  to 
a  skilful  use  of  his  own  language.  Many 
enter  to  two  courses  or  more:  others  enter- 
ing to  four  courses ;  and,  studying  thus 
in  successive  years,  put  themselves  in  the 
few  hours  that  are  their  own,  through  a 
complete  course  of  college  training.  Some 
going  farther  yet — through  the  connection  of 
those  classes  'with  the  University  of  Lon- 
don— are  enabled  to  present  themselves  for 
university  degrees,  and  to  win  a  step  in  life 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  their  fortunes.  They 
are  the  best  men  who  seek  gain  after  this 
fashion,  and  among  those  who  know  that 
such  an  opportunity  is  offered,  they  are  the 
(juickest  among  the'  best  Avho  are  the  first 
to  use  it.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  has,  in  this  respect,  exceeded 
expectation.  Nobody  foresaw  distinctly  what 
we  may  call  the  intentness  of  the  men  upon 
their  object.  There  has  liecn  no  trace — in 
four  years  not  a  trace — of  the  heedlessness 
of  youth,  who  come  in  all  moods,  willing, 
passive,  and  rebellious,  to  have  tlie  designs 
of  their  guardians  fulfilled  upon  them.     The 
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earnest,  independent  purpose  that  brings 
these  men  into  the  class-rooms,  animates  j 
them  throughout  their  attendance.  They 
mean  work,  and  they  do  work.  We  under- 
stand that  there  is  literal  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that,  since  the  evening  classes  at  King's 
College  were  established,  no  lecturer  has 
once  been  met  with  inattention,  or  has  re- 
ceived from  any  student  even  the  most  in- 
significant discourtesy.  Classes  of  this  charac- 
ter offer,  of  course,  an  Elysium  to  the 
teacher.  All  their  professors  and  lecturers 
testify  that  the  work  refreshes  and  enlivens 
them,that  they  go  out  of  the  lecture-room  less 
weary  than  they  were  when  they  went  into  it. 
And  well  they  may  do  that.  For  it  is  no  light 
pleasure  to  the  lecturer.to  be  in  fellowship  with 
eager  and  warm  hearts  of  men  who,  in  the  first 
years  of  their  responsible  manhood  surround 
him  with  inquiries  of  the  road  they  are  to 
travel,  asking  for  this  or  that  little  viaticum 
of  knowledge.  Within  the  circle  of  their 
friendly  eyes,  earning  only  too  easily  their 
friendship  and  their  thanks — for  an  English- 
man, we  firmly  believe,  is  in  his  youth  of 
all  beings  by  nature  the  most  generous  and 
trustful — you  have  a  pleasant  seat  beside  a 
fresher  spring  than  the  Blandusian  fountain. 
At  this  time  last  year,  after  two  years"  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  this  enterprise, 
there  was  held  in  the  college  library  a 
soiree  of  the  members  of  the  evening  classes, 
at  which  announcement  was  made  of  a 
further  development  of  the  new  system.  The 
classes  were  brought  into  complete  union 
with  the  general  work  of  the  college.  Not 
only  were  students  entering  to  four  evening 
courses,  entitled  to  matriculate  as  students  of 
King's  College,  but  there  was  given  to  them 
the  right  of  competing  with  matriculated 
students  of  the  other  regular  departments 
for  the  three  open  scholarships  and  the  four 
open  prizes.  There  was  then  also  established 
in  the  evening  classes  an  examination  in 
each  class  for  prizes  and  certificates  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  Such  examinations 
were  accordingly  held  at  the  close  of  the 
courses  then  current,  and  the  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  who 
then  first  became  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  work  that  had  been  done. 
It  was  always  a  pleasant  thing,  he  said, 
to  gain  new  ideas  ;  and.  though  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
education,  yet  he  must  declare  that  what  had 
been  brought  under  his  notice  that  night  had 
given  him  new  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  had 
long  known  that  there  were  efforts  making 
in  various  places,  by  means  of  evening  lec- 
tures, to  enable  those  who  were  busily  en- 
gaged during  the  day  to  redeem  a  portion  of 
their  time  for  the  purposes  of  mental  culture, 
but  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  but 
little  could  be  done,  because  the  knowledge 
imparted  was  not  sufiiciently  systematised. 
Here,  however,  he  saw  not  only  young  men 
assembling  together  to  listen  to  lectures,  but 


that  the  lecturers  assumed  a  new  character, 
and  approached  to  the  position  of  tutors 
rather  than  of  professors,  the  classes  sub- 
mitting to  examination,  the  fruits  of  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice  that 
evening. 

In  the  first  year  of  these  evening  classes 
the  energy  of  some  supporters  gave  them 
an  appearance  of  extraordinary  success.  In- 
fluence from  without  on  the  part  of  em- 
ploj-ers,  and  a  belief  then  prevalent  that 
Government  promotion  was  to  be  earned  in 
competition  by  those  men  who  had  most 
knowledge,  brought  many  to  the  evening 
classes  which  are  now  subjected  to  no  such 
pressure.  The  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  sent  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  to  profit 
by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Leone  Levi,  on 
Commercial  Law.  Since  the  first  year,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  only  the  pure  desire  for 
better  knowledge  acting  on  the  men  them- 
selves to  bring  them  to  the  lecture-rooms, 
and  the  figures  naturally  showed  an  apparent, 
though  slight,  decrease  of  attendance.  The 
artificial  success  of  the  first  year  i.s.  however, 
far  surpassed  by  the  real  success  of  the  classes 
of  the  present  session.  There  are  always 
many  fresh  entries  for  attendance  during 
the  term  that  begins  after  the  Christmas 
holidaj-s;  we  have  obtained,  therefore,  the 
numbers  which  alone  can  express  fairly  the 
recent  progress  of  the  effort  we  are  here 
describing.  Before  Christmas,  last  year, 
there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  in 
attendance  on  the  evening  classes  in  King's 
College,  and  of  these  twelve  were  matricu- 
lated students  in  attendance  on  four  courses. 
Before  Christmas,  this  year,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  nine  men  in  attendance,  of 
whom  three-and-thirty  are  matriculated  and 
attending  on  four  courses.  Last  year  the 
average  attendance  upon  lectures  was  of  a 
class  and  a  quarter  to  each  person  entering. 
This  year,  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
each  man  upon  two  classes.  So  that  not  only 
do  many  more  come  to  be  helped, but  those  who 
come  ask  also  for  more  help  than  heretofore. 

For  the  full  meeting  of  every  fresh  demand 
upon  them,  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  classes  frequently  take 
counsel  together.  At  this  time,  the  great 
increase  of  the  numbers  in  attendance  leads 
to  a  complete  consideration  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  teaching  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
come.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to  establish, 
not  a  mere  routine  of  education,  but  a  sj-stem 
with  life  in  it  ;  having  a  quick  power  of 
adapting  itself  as  perfectly  as  may  be  to 
every  change  in  its  internal  conditions.  At 
the  bottom  of  all,  there  is  a  vigorous  deter- 
mination to  receive  every  student  entering, 
whether  to  one  class,  or  to  more — not  as  a 
unit  in  a  sum  of  which  the  total  only  is  re- 
garded, but  as  an  individual,  with  powers  and 
wishes  of  his  own — who  is  entitled  to  as 
much  direct  help  as  it  can  be  made  possible 
Pains  are   taken    to    give  to    the 
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whole  system  the  -warmth  of  a  kindly 
social  feeling — not  only  within  the  limits  of 
each  class,  but  by  occasional  gatherings  of 
the  whole  body  of  lecturers,  and  of  the 
classes,  in  the  college  hall  or  library,  with 
good-humour  to  promote  right  understand- 
ings between  one  another.  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  work  begins,  after  the  Christinas 
holidays,  there  will  be  such  a  gathering,  in 
which  students  who  then  happen  to  be  newly 
entered,  may  meet  those  who  are  to  be  their 
teachers  and  companions,  in  simple  friendly 
intercourse,  and  set  out  with  the  liest  chance 
of  a  cheerful,  common  understanding. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
Minerva,  with  her  heart  in  the  right  place, 
who  looks  as  handsome  by  the  gaslight  as  by 
light  of  day. 

BATIIILDA. 

Thkre  is  a  dim  old  tale  of  beauty 

Told  in  the  laud  of  Gaul, 
And  the  tender  light  of  love  and  duty 

It  streametli  through  it  all. 

To  serve  the  good  Mayor  Archambaud, 

There  stood  a  Saxon  slave  : 
Her  looks  so  fair,  her  voice  so  low, 

Sweeten'd  the  cup  she  gave. 

Cried  he,  "  A  lonely  lot  I  rue ; 

My  wife  is  laid  in  grave  : 
Be  thou  my  bride,  in  honour  true, 

My  lovely  Saxon  slave." 

A  tender  sorrow  in  her  face 

Spoke  in  the  tear  that  fell  : 
It  said,  "  I  may  not  fdl  her  place 

Whom  once  I  served  so  well." 

With  steadfast  but  averted  look, 
Back  from  the  hall  she  turn'd  ; 

And  he  whom,  silent,  she  forsook 
Long  years  her  absence  mourn'd. 

Where  sad  she  wander'd  none  may  know,- 

Where  pass'd  her  sainted  life. 
At  last,  the  good  Mayor  Archambaud 

He  took  another  wife. 

When  high  in  hall  the  feast  was  laid 

Beforethe wedded  pair, 
Behold,  the  faithful  Saxon  nuiid 

She  stood  beside  his  chair  ! 

To  that  same  feast,  as  Heaven  would  will, 
There  came  King  Olovis  brave  : 

V/ho  should  the  royal  goblet  till, — 
Who  but  the  Saxon  slave  ? 

He  gazed  :  and  with  a  .sudden  start, 

The  king  tiie  cup  let  fall  : 
There  ran  sweet  music  through  his  heart, 

And  silence  through  the  hall. 

Soon,  low  before  the  Saxon  maid 
Down  how'd  his  soul  of  pride  ; 

"  Wilt  be  my  (pieen?"  he  softly  said  ; 
And  softly  she  rejjlied  : 

"  Thiiu  lov'at  nie  with  no  common  love  ; 

Si),  Clovis,  let  it  be  : 
And  iielp  me,  Heaven,  as  I  shall  prove 

Help  meet  for  France  and  thee  !" 


Low  on  the  footsteps  of  her  throne 

She  vow'd  a  vow  of  truth. 
To  crush  the  slavery  that  had  thrown 

Its  blight  upon  her  youth. 

Right  royally  her  vow  she  kept. 
And  strove  with  heart  and  hand  ; 

Nor  rested,  till  her  power  had  swept 
That  scourge  from  off  the  land. 

When  famine  dogg'd  the  peasant's  way. 
And  hunger  watch'd  his  door. 

Her  jeweird  robes  she  tore  away, 
And  gave  them  to  the  poor. 

When  widowhood  and  sorrow  came, 

A  cloister'd  cell  she  trod  ; 
To  France  she  left  a  deathless  name; 

Her  soul  she  gave  to  God. 

THE    ALHAMBRA. 


The  first  thing  a  man  generally  does  when 
he  gets  into  a  new  room,  is  to  look  out  of  the 
window. 

And  this  ia  what  I  did,  following  the 
traveller's  instinct,  when  I  got  into  my  bed- 
room at  the  Fonda  Minerva,  Acerra  del 
Darro  Carrera  del  Xenil,  Granada.  I  had 
come  in  from  a  long  ride  across  broad 
sandy  suburbs,  and  through  villages  where 
old  knights'  arms  were  carved  over  every 
door ;  and  now,  having  refreshed  myself  by 
slices  of  juicy  melon  and  the  sweet  opiate  of 
a  cheroot,  I  ran  to  the  window  and  got  on 
the  balcony,  wluch  looked  out  on  the  river 
and  the  street. 

I  "  Whereabouts  is  the  Alhambra,  then  ?" 
I  said  to  the  waiter  who  was  obsequi- 
I  ously  shifting  a  chair,  looking  out  into  the 
intense  sunlight,  that  made  me  leave  go 
of  the  balcony  frame  aa  if  it  had  been 
red-hot. 

"  Up  there,  senor,"  said  the  waiter,  point- 
ing to  a  hill  rising  above  the  line  of  range 
wliich  my  eyes  had  been  skimming. 

1  looked,  and  saw  a  sharp-edged,  square, 
red  tower,  rising  out  of  trees  on  the  hill 
before  me.  My  first  impression  is  of  a  cork 
model;  of  a  pastille-box  ;  of  something  almost 
toy-like;  but  I  remember  the  old  Moorish 
inscription  in  the  Alhambra  bath-room  : 
''  What  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  is  the 
felicity  which  awaits  men  in  this  palace  of 
delight."  So  I  cram  down  all  depreciatory 
doubts,  and  start  off  to  scale  the  steep  (V.lle 
de  los  Gomeles,  that  leads  to  the  gate  de  las 
Granadas,  by  which  you  enter  the  palace 
jurisdiction.  That  small  trim  summer-house- 
looking  tower,  not  bastioned  and  bulwarked, 
like  our  own  Gothic  towers  of  strength,  that 
deride  the  thunder  and  bare  their  breasts  for 
the  lightning  to  splinter  on,  raises  fears  in  me, 
and  I  hasten  to  see  if  the  Alhambra  is  a 
palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  only  a  mere 
tawdry  ruin,  bedaubed  with  faded  colour, 
like  a  i)rui9ed  moth's  wing. 

I  pass   a   fountain-square;   and  guided  by 
where   the  citadel  must  be,  begin   to  wind 
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and  climb.  I  observe  that  as  Seville  is 
duller  and  more  monastic  than  Cadiz,  so 
Granada  is  more  lifeless  than  Seville,  which 
is  its  hated  rival.  There  are  no  jaunty 
majos ;  the  women  are  not  flitting  about, 
but  slough  along,  instead  of  stcpj^ing  like 
deer  ;  the  houses  are  poorer,  the  streets  nar- 
rower ;  the  exquisite  grated  doors  of  iron 
filagree  have  thickened  to  jealous  and  sus- 
picious-looking wood ;  the  court-yards  are 
smaller  and  less  jjalpablj  Koman  :  the  bal- 
conies seem  less  places  of  gathering  and  of 
gossip  ;  there  are  fewer  marble  pillars  and 
bananas;  no  diligences  jingle  and  jumble  at 
the  doors.  I  ask  the  way  to  the  Alliauibra  of 
a  tinker  who  is  soldering  a  kettle  under  a 
wall  in  the  open  air.  He  says  :  "  It  is  only 
a  casa  de  ratones"  (a  rat-hole.) 

A  Spaniard,  not  yet  forgetting  the  old 
quarrel,  cannot  understand  Avhy  you  want  to 
see  an  old  ^Moorish  ruin.  The  smart  new 
casino  in  the  Bull  Plaza  .Street  is  something ; 
but  that  old  kennel — bah! 

What  coatompt  the  man  who  has  been  a 
day  in  a  place  has  for  the  man  who  has  just 
arrived  !  Just  as  I  left  the  fonda  I  spied  an 
Englishman  arrive,  and  instantly  set  out  to 
scale  the  Tarpeian  rook,  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  share  in  his  crude  view  of  the 
Moorish  city  of  Boabdil.  The  last  traveller 
I  had  met  had  a  genius  for  contradiction, 
and  a  passion  for  discovering  in  every 
place  a  resemblance  to  Constantinople  ;  so  I 
thought  I  would  be  more  cautious  this  time, 
and  be  off  with  my  superior  wisdom  of  one 
day. 

I  expected  a  few  olives,  or  some  dusty- 
leaved  vegetables,  as  I  passed  a  lolling  group 
of  thirsty  soldiers  seated  at  the  Horseshoe 
gateway,  and  entered  the  Alhambra  pre- 
cincts. I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Was  I  already 
in  Fairyland  ?  Why,  it  was  an  English  park 
— a  great  sloping  hill-growth  of  spindly, 
wispy  elms :  real  English  elms,  tall  and 
broomy, — run  to  seed,  as  it  were,  from  over 
heat,  perpetual  irrigation,  and  want  of  thin- 
ning. Delicious  green  roofs  they  formed 
against  those  arrowy  sunbeams,  but  no  more 
in  keeping  with  the  Old  Moorish  palace  than 
Bolton  Abbey  woods  would  be  with  the 
Pyramids.  No  wonder  they  form  the  special 
pride  of  favoured  Granada,  that  sweats  up 
the  hill  to  get  cool  under  its  shade,  and 
listen  to  the  nightingales,  who,  like  the  souls 
of  dead  Moorish  Avomen,  sing  all  the  noon- 
daj'  long,  in  this  English  bramble-chainod 
wood.  But,  why  English  ?  Why.  simply 
because  this  wood  was  the  present  of  the 
Iron  Duke,  who  had  the  estate  of  Soto  de 
Roma,  with  its  four  thousand  once  ]ihoasant- 
haunted  acres  given  him  reluctantly  by  the 
grateful  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  who 
sent  out  these  spindly  elms,  now  spoiled  by 
ill-culture,  from  England.  There  is  a  lireezy 
stir  smongst  them  as  I  pass.  I  think  they 
know  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  want  to  ask 
me  about  their  kindred  :  but  I  don't  know 


the  tree  language ;  and  I  am  in  a  feverish 
hurry  to  see  the  house  the  Moors  built  and 
coloured  for  Time  to  make  a  meal  of. 

But  still  as  I  toil  for  the  great  wooden 
cross  Cardinal  Mendoza  set  up,  and  the 
ugly  fountain  beyond,  I  turn  to  look  down 
delighted  through  the  hundred  yards  or 
two  of  cool  shaded  walk,  at  the  gr^at 
yellow  glare  of  the  street  beyond,  seen 
through  the  Horse-shoe  entrance-gate.  It  is 
the  Galley  of  the  ShadoAv  of  Death  and 
BunyaiVs  Bright  City  conjoined  into  one.  I 
go  on  and  on,  turning  to  the  left,  by  a  half- 
ruined  tower,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fonda^ 
where  some  red-faced  men  from  Gib  are 
frothing  up  recurrent  glasses  of  beer,  and 
discussing  Irving's  Legends  of  Giant  Moors, 
pass  round  a  garden-walk  at  the  foot  of 
the   Avall,    and   reach   the    grand    entrance. 


the   Gate    of 

or    Samuel,   the    Sultan, 


Judgineut, 


where,    like 


Job 
or  Cadi,  sat  and 
judged,  grave  in  his  green  turban.  Ever 
since  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
that  inscription  of  Yusuf,  the  founder,  has 
been  there  over  the  inner  doorway  :  '•  May 
Allah  make  this  gate  a  protecting  bulwark, 
and  write  down  its  erection  among  the  im- 
perishable actions  of  the  just."  The  sons  of 
Islam  wrote  over  the  inner  brick  doorway 
the  name  (which  still  remains  there)  of  the 
warlike  and  just  Sultan  Aboolwalid,  Abn 
Maser,  the  Commander  of  the  Moslems  of 
Granada  ;  and,  as  the  inscription  in  the  long- 
barred  Cufic  letters  tell  us, the  door  Avas  closed 
for  the  first  time  in  May,  the  month  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prophet,  Avhen  all  the  almond-trees  in 
the  Alhambra  and  gardens  must  have  been 
in  a  tender  pink  bloom,  when  the  Avhite 
scented  flower  was  on  the  orange,  and  the 
blood-red  blossoms  on  the  promegranate. 
This  Avas  one  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  old 
fortress.  The  others  Avere  :  the  ToAver  of  the 
Seven  Stories,  through  Avhich  Boabdil  the 
Unfortunate  went  out.  and  Avhich,  as  being 
unluckj^, was  afterwards  walled  up  :  the  ToAver 
of  the  Catholic  Kings ;  and  the  Armoury 
Tower  ;  all  built  of  tenacious  concrete,  the 
doorAvay-jambs  being  of  Avhite  marble,  close- 


grained 


and    crvstallino,    and    the   omeo-a- 


arches  of  the  bygone  race,  moulded  of  sharp 
red  brick.  I  pass  through  the  Avinding  pas- 
sages betAveen  the  two  arches,  intended  to 
make  them  stronger  for  defence,  in  case  of  a 
rush  of  .spearmen — Avho  bj'  these  angles  would 
be  broken  into  detail  and  chopjied  up  in 
detachment,s — and  observe  the  Idind  beggars, 
who  chatter  perpetually  of  their  infirmitA', 
underneath  the  tixwdry  painting  of  a  Virgin, 
covered  Avith  a  sort  of  dairy-grating  of  AA-ire, 
such  as  you  put  over  meat  in  hot  Aveather. 
Over  that  curious  horse-shoe  arch  is  a  quaint 
open  hand,  carved,  which  hasatalismanic  and 
Arabian  Night  effect.  Some  say  it  typifies 
the  hand  of  God,  the  symbol  of  poAver  and 
providence  ;  other  mental  spiders,  who  re- 
joice in  spinning  out  fine  silken  threads  of 
fancy,  suppose  it  to   be   a  type  of  the  five 
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an   old   Cufic 
power  to   open 


commandments  of  Islam, — to  fast,  give  alms, 
to  smite  the  Infidel,  make  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  and  perform  purifications.  But  the 
keenest  of  all  steps  in,  and  says  it  is  only 
the  old  Roman  talisman  against  the  Evil 
Eye,  such  as  we  see  in  coral  on  Neapolitan 
lockets :  the  evil  eye  is  specially  dreaded 
by  the  Sp.iuiards  even  now,  their  cathedral- 
towers  being  generally  left  unfinished,  to 
ward  off  such  malign  iufiuences. 

Over  the  inner  arch  is  a  sculptured  key, 
which  critics,  who  always  agree,  decide  was 
a  badge  of  honour,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
Prophet's  power,  like  St.  Peter,  to  open  Ilell 
or  lleaveu's  gates.  Our  keen  man,  however, 
again  stepping  in,  pushes  by  the  crossed 
swords  of  controversy,  and  says  the  key  was 
'  '  ""  "  emblem,  intimating  Allah's 
the  hearts  of  true  believers. 
It  was  a  badge  on  the  Almohades"  banners. 
and  is  seen  in  many  Moorish  castles.  There 
was  an  old  legend  before  the  Conquest,  that 
the  Christians  would  never  take  this  red 
castle  till  the  outer  hand  gripped  the  inner 
key :  a  story  something  like  the  old  pro- 
phecy of  evil  to  London  when  the  dragon  on 
Bow  steeple  met  with  the  grasshopper  ofthe 
Exchange ;  a  meeting,  which  after  the  fire  at 
Gresham's  building,  really  took  place,  but 
without  producing  any  special  earthquake,  or 
even  raising  the  price  of  turtle  soup. 

I  pass  through  the  strong  gates,  now  un- 
wariled  from  the  Infidel ;  pass  the  silent 
guard-room,  where  an  old  woman  knits 
under  the  supposed  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  by  Saint  Luke,  file  up  an 
enclosed  lane — a  sort  of  valley  between  fort- 
ress walls — and  enter  a  space,under  which  are 
the  old  ^Moorish  cisterns,  which  the  donkeys 
that  toil  up  for  the  water  from  the  low  town 
of  Granada  have  special  reasons  to  curse.  I 
cast  a  hasty  look  at  the  burnt  brown  giant 
stones  that  were  heaped  up  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  form  his  never-finished  palace  which 
the  earthquake  (felt  again  only  the  other 
day  in  Seville)  frightened  him  out  of — and 
I  run  up  the  Torre  de  Vela,  to  see  the  magical 
bell  that  peasant  girls  use  still  for  their 
love  incantations,  and  read  the  inscription 
relating,  with  all  the  exultant  freshness  of 
recent  conquest,  how  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
the  night  of  the  surrender,  waved  upon 
this  tower,  the  flag  of  Leon  and  Castille, 
crying,  con  altas  voces  (with  a  loud  voice,) 
"  Granada,  Granada  is  taken  !"  I  see  the 
distant  Sierra  of  Albania,  the  gorge  of  Loja, 
the  spot  where  Columbus  turned  back  re- 
called by  the  messenger  of  tardily  repenting 
Isabella,  the  old  Roman  Illiberis.  the  rocky 
defile  of  Moclin,  the  chains  of  Jaen,  and 
mountains  where  the  mules  brought  the 
snow  for  the  Sultan's  sherbet  from,  and  the 
gat(!  where  the  brave  Moorish  Decius,  seeing 
the  city  was  lost,  sallied,  as  Irving  tells  us,  to 
die  in  the  camp  of  the  Spaniard. 

I  pass  through  the  oljscure  door  that  leads 
to  the  Court  of  the  Fish-pond,  repeating  the 


verse  of  the  Arab  poet :  '•'  This  is  a  palace 
of  transparent  crystal ;  those  who  look  at  it 
imagine  it  to  be  the  ocean.  My  pillars  were 
brought  from  Eden,  my  garden  is  the  garden 
of  paradise.  Of  hewn  jewels  are  my  walls, 
and  my  ceilings  are  dyed  with  the  hues  of 
the  wings  of  angels.  I  was  paved  with 
petrified  flowers,  and  those  who  see  me  laugh 
and  sing.  The  columns  are  blocks  of  pearl 
by  night,  by  day  perpetual  sunshine  turns 
the  fountain  to  trickling  gold." 

I  left  behind  me  a  burning  town ;  I 
passed  through  English  plantations  to  a  con- 
vict's prison,  a  deserted  palace,  an  unguarded 
fortress.  Now  I  pass  through  a  rude  door, 
and  up  some  steps,  and  am  in  the  palace 
of  Ilarouu  ;  Granada  changes  to  Damascus. 
The  Moorish  arches,  with  their  slender 
palm-tree  shafts,  rise  round  me,  the  walls 
are  no  longer  stone-ramparts,  but  pierced 
trellises,  that  turn  sunshine  and  moonshine 
into  patterns,  and  seem  like  so  much  Venetian 
filagree.  Surely  they  are  needlework  turned 
to  stone,  or  some  great  Sultan  has  built  them 
with  panels  cut  from  caskets  of  Indian  ivory 
though  the  piecing  be  not  seen.  The  myrtles 
grow  green  and  glossy  round  the  great 
marble  tank  chest,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  which  flows  with  mellow  water,  in 
which  burnished  fish — some  apparently  red- 
hot,  others  of  pliant  silver — steer,  flirt, 
skim,  and  splash.  Never  stop  to  think  that 
the  dry,  whity-brown,  tubular-tiled,  sloping 
roofs  ought  to  be  flat,  and  are  not  now 
Moorish.  Do  not  stop  to  imagine  the  pierced 
marble  balustrade  that  once  walled  in  this 
bathing-place  of  the  dark-skinned  people ; 
nor  picture  glowing  Bathsebas, — Rubens^ 
group  of  floating  and  laughing  Sultanas, 
with  female  black  slaves  watching  their 
innocent  Diana  gambols  from  corner  stations 
under  the  shady  portico.  Air  and  water  are 
the  perpetual  treasures  of  this  place,  and  I 
tasted  them  both  gratefully  as  I  strode  under 
the  pointed  arches,  away  from  the  burning 
lashes  of  the  sun  that  drove  me  under  cover. 
Beyond  where  the  fountain  bubbles  like  a 
singing  slave  (whose  language  I  can  only 
decipher  as  perpetual  lamentation  for  the 
exiled  Moor,)  I  pass  through  the  ob- 
long Hall  of  Blessing,  which  is  still  as 
radiant  with  colors  as  the  edge  of  fading 
evening  cloud,  and  where  the  cornices  of 
inscriptions  sing  to  the  praise  of  some  long 
dead  Sultan,  who  eon(|uered  twenty  fortresses, 
whose  excellence  ran  clear  through  his 
great  deeds,  like  "the  transparent  silk  thread 
that  joins  a  necklace  of  pearls."  I  learn  from 
the  rivers  of  poems  that  fret  the  wall,  that 
this  unknown  dead  warrior  made  the  very 
stars  quiver  in  heaven,  yet  guarded  the 
tender  branch  of  the  young  fig-tree  from 
harm.  I  learn  that  the  stars  shook  when  he 
stanif  ed,  yet  that  the  bough  cif  the  willow 
bent  before  him  in  adoration. 

Now  I  enter — intoxicated  with  the  fragile 
yet  imperishable  beauty  of  the  palace — the 
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Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  the  golden  saloon, 
with  a  dome  which  bursts  like  a  flower-bell 
sixty  feet  high  up,  is  the  Tower  of  Comares. 


An 


friend    of    mine,    clever    at 


theorising  (which  is  a  sort  of  mental  tight- 
rope dancing.)  thinks  the  Moorish  dome 
was  suggested  by  the  scooped  out  half 
of  a  melon :  a  theory  which  I  cap  by 
deriving  the  scalloped  edge  of  the  engrailed 
arches  from  the  jagged  edge  of  the  aloe's 
leaf.  In  sober  truth,  I  do  not  think  much  of 
any  fanciful  architectural  theories,  believing 
that  sobei-,  drudging  necessity  suggested 
architectural  shapes,  and  that  ornament  was 
quite  a  superadded  subsequent  luxury  We 
tirst  get  our  shirt,  and  then  we  put  on  the 
ruffles.  We  first  roof  ourselves  in,  and  then  ' 
go  on  refining  about  the  shape  of  the 
windows. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  about  these 
Moorish  domes  is — not  their  grand  poiseand 
balance,  or  the  spontaneity  of  their  spring — 
but  the  airiness  of  them.  They  seem  mere 
resting  clouds  swelling  round  you  and  canopy- 
ing you  with  colour.  You  have  no  sense  of 
the.r  weight  or  means  of  permanency.  The 
stalactite  ornament,  too,  as  it  is  called,  seems 
fashioned  in  emulous  rivalry  of  prisoned, 
golden-celled  honey-comb,  in  which  honey 
still  rests;  honey,  dyed  by  the  juices  of  the 
flowers  from  which  it  has  been  drawn. 

I  go  into  the  Sala  of  the  Two  Sisters  :  so 
called    from    two    gigantic    sister    slabs   of 
Macaei  marble,  which  pave  the  centre  of  the 
floor.     I  crick  my  neck  with  looking  up.  and 
let    my    eye   soar   upward   and   flutter  like 
a    bird     in    and    out    of    those    flower-cup 
cells ;  which  seem  the  first  creative  types  of 
some   fresh   world   of   fairy  blossoming.     A 
severe  scientific  American  from  "Bawst'n" 
will  insist   on   telling  me   that  the  thing  is 
very   simple:    it   is   a   beauty  put   together 
by  mere  receipt.     Tho.se   coloured  cells,  so 
shapeless    yet     so     harmonious,    are    mere 
prisms,   united    by  their   contiguous   lateral 
surfvce.s,  consisting  of  seven  diiferent  forms, 
proceeding   from    three   primary    figures  ;^ 
the  right-angled  triangle,  the  rectangle,  and 
the    isescclos    triangle.     These   components 
are    capable    of    millions    of    combinations, 
just  like  the  three  primitive   colours,  or  the 
seven  notes  of  the  musical   scale.     A  simple 
receipt;  yet  no    one   can,   now-a-days.  cook 
anything  like  it.     And  grand,  too,  to  think 
of    the   old    artist,    sitting   down    with    his 
palette    of    changes    on    his    thumb,    with 
three  primary  triangles,  and  three  primary 
colours,  producing  in  this  one  conical,  hol- 
mcted  roof  alone,  with  his  reeds  and  plaster. 
an  almost  eternal  sheltering  of  beauty,  and 
some  five  thousand  prismatic  changes !     '*  The 
carpc^ntry  of  the^c  roofs  is  tarnation  'cutely 
done,"  says  my  friend  Spry,  "and  was  derived 
by    the    Moors   from   the     Phnenicians   and 
Egyptians."    (This  is  the  vermilion  roof  men- 
tioned !jy  Jeremiah.)     "  Rut  you  should  see 
the  town  hall  at  Bawst'n  !" 


The  Moors  had  a  keen  sensual  sense  of  the 
necessities  of  climate.  They  were  always 
thinking  of  the  Arab  tent.  They  wanted  air 
and  lightness.  These  marble  j'iHars  are  the 
tent-spears  grown  to  stone.  This  network 
lace  veil  that  filagrees  every  wall  with  cob- 
webs and  harmonious  colour,  is  the  old  tent 
tapestry,  the  Cordovan  stamped  leather 
hangings,  the  Indian  shawls  that  canopied 
the  wandering  and  victorious  horseman's 
tent.     They  did  not  want  the  Titan-dome  of 


the  Pantheon,  or  the 
hollows  over  Saint  Peter's 


great 


metal   bell   that 
thev  wanted  mere 


pendant  flowers  woven  together  into  roof 
and  gossamer-pierced  panels,  that  hardly 
arrest  the  air.  Everything  must  float  and 
sway  ;  they  would  not  bar  out  the  chirp  of  the 
dripping  silver  water  in  the  garden-court 
without. 

The  pillars,  they  thinned  and  shaved  till 
they  were  no  longer  round  blocks  of  rock  ; 
but   mere    banded    flower-stalks,  or  young 

The 
faced 


palm-trees,    slender    as    spear-shafts, 
spandrils   are    not'  corbelled    beams. 


with 


figure-head 


_  monsters,   but  perforated 

props,  as  to  some  princess's  cabinet.  They 
have  no  Samson  pillars  that  bear  up  the 
Atlas-load,  and  that,  if  falling,  would  bring 
down  roof-tree  and  bower,  in  one  common 
destruction.  There  is  nothing  to  hold 
up,  only  ivory-patterned  walls,  and  a  honey- 
combed dome  that  floats  in  the  hot  air. 
As  for  the  ornamentation — away  with  your 
Arabic  Euclids  and  triangles!  It  was 
thus  devised.  The  great  architect,  Ibn  Aser, 
had  roofed  out  the  burning  blue  sky  and 
the  lightning  heat  with  a  plain  bell-dome, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ;  Ijut  his 
soul  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sat  cross- 
legged  on  his  prayer-carpet  between  the 
palm-pillars,  looking  up,  and  praying  to 
Allah  for  more  light  of  divine  wisdom.  At 
that  moment  ca'me  dancing  in,  with  shell- 
shaped  castanets,  calabash  guitars,  Moorish 
cymbals,  and  the  nose-flutes  of  Barbary,  a 
band  of  Christian  and  negro  slaves,  waiting 
for  their  fair  mistress,  Nourmahal,  the  light 
of  the  world.  Wanton  in  their  joy,  thev 
flung  about  their  arms,  which,  mingling 
together  black  and  white,  looked  like  night, 
just  when  it  is  changing  hito  day.  They 
began  to  pelt  each  other  with  handfufs 
f)f  snow,  which  lay  there  in  huge  matted 
baskets,  brought  that  morning  on  mules  from 
the  bosom-clefts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and 
the  snow  on  the  l>lack  faces  fell  as  swan's- 
down,  but  on  the  fairer  faces  it  was  as  ice- 
dew  on  the  early  roses.  Then,  tired  of  this 
amusement,  they  began  to  toss  hundreds  of 
show-balls  alott  up  at  the  domed  roof,  seeing 
which  of  them  could  make  most  snow  adhere 
to  the  hollow  globe  ;  and  when  one  obtained 
the  victory,  she  laughed  with  a  laugh  that 
was  a  peal  of  silver  bells.  Then  came  the 
loud  clapping  of  a  black  eunuch's  hands,  the 
signal  that  Nourmahal  needed  their  services 
with  perfumes  and  syrups  m  the  bath-room, 
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and  they  all  fled  like  a  herd  of  fawns  when  a 
wolf  breaks  from  the  oleander  bushes.  Then 
the  architect,  looking  up  smilingly  at  the 
clotted  snow,  hanging  in  Ijosses  and  tufts, 
cells  and  pendants,  fell  on  his  kuces,  and 
thanked  Allah  for  so  graciously  answering 
his  prayer.  This  roof  (you  will  find  the 
story  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  somewhere 
else)  was  fashioned  from  the  melting  roof  of 
a  snow-drift — it  suggests  delicious  coolness — 
and  the  soft  fretted  hollows  of  half-thawed 
snow,  flung  up  to  the  roof  by  playful  hands, 
and  modelled  ere  it  fell. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  the  colour  a-s 
it  exists  ?  Is  it  emeraldine,  like  humming- 
birds' wings,  or  phiited  flowers  ?  No,  we 
must  tell  the  sober  truth.  To  call  a  rose  a 
tulip  is  no  pleasure  to  our  mind.  The 
colour  is  dim  and  faded  ;  buried  under  white 
flaky  icicles  of  accursed  whitewash,  or  blurred 
and  besmirched  as  a  dead  butterfly's  plumes. 
Here  and  there  are  revived  bright  scraps  of 
azure,  gold,  and  vermilion;  but  generally,  it  is 
dull  of  outline,  and  dim  as  a  washed-out  sign- 
post. It  is  not  a  l)it  like  the  hard,  opaque, 
staring  red  and  blue  colour  you  see  in  Mr. 
Owen  Jones's,  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  it 
never  was  like  that,  I  am  thinking.  Blue  pre- 
dominates :  red  and  yellow  are  subordinated 
in  geometric  traceries  of  starred  and  crys- 
talline harmonies.  The  walls  are  like  pages 
of  illuminated  missals,  framed  by  cornices 
of  poem  and  prayer.  Where  the  Spaniards 
coarsely  imitate  the  3Ioorish  work,  the 
debased  greens  and  purples  obtrude,  and 
show  how  inferior  in  decorative  art  civi- 
lisation is  to  instinct.  The  dados,  or  low 
wainscotings,  are  of  square  glazed  tiles, 
which  form  a  glittering  breast-high  coat 
of  mail  up  to  the  lower  third  of  the  palace 
walls.  Here  the  colouis  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  Majolica  china  :  the  Kapbael 
ware,  which  originated  in  the  East,  and  may 
be  seen  now  in  any  London  curiosity  shop 
window.  The  dyes  are  the  same — orange- 
purple,  dull  sap-green  and  a  reddish- 
brown.  Sometimes  the^c  Azuljo  tiles,  with 
their  low-tonrd  enamel  colours,  arc  formed 
into  pillars,  or  pave  the  floors  in  squares 
of  fleurs-de-lis,  or  heraldic  emblems,  the 
willow-pattern  blue  predominating.  The 
low,  deep,  shadow  tone  of  the.se  tile  wain- 
scots seems  to  me  quite  to  disprove  Mr.  Owen 
Jones's  stiiring  viMnnilions  and  opaque  blues. 
In  a  country  where  the  sun  is  solid  fire,  the 
Arabs  wanted  shade  ;  and,  in  these  dados, 
colour  is  seen  in  the  shade,  such  as  you  find  in 
their  Turkey  carpets,  deep,  soft,  and  subdued. 
They  did  not  want  the  red  and  blue  stripes 
you  see  on  child's  peppermint.  Mr.  Jones  will 
have  it,  too.  thnt  all  the  hundred  and  twentv- 
eight  pillar'-'  of  white  marl  le,  el(!veii  feet  high, 
that  in  sistery  groups,  as  of  hewn  ice,  support 
the  pavilions  and  porticos  of  the  Court  of 
Lions,  were  originally  of  a  flaming  gilt.  Only 
imagine  the  Moors  cowering  under  window- 
less  roofs  and  domes,  which  wore  perpetual 


caves  of  scented  shadow,  looking  out  on  a 
fountaiued  garden,  barred  in  with  burning 
pillars  of  burnished  glass  !  These  would 
have  scorched  their  eyes  out.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  trace  of  gold  on  the  pillars, — no 
shining  streak  or  dull  spot,  or  single  dot  of 
glitter.  And,  to  prove  our  case  still  more, 
the  ornaments  of  their  strange  basket-work 
blocked  out  capitals,  are  of  white  ornaments 
(HI  a  blue  ground  ;  the  blue,  the  blue  of 
the  salvia  flower  :  the  white  leafy  tracery, 
the  white  surface  of  the  original  marble. 
Sometimes  it  is  red  with  blue  leaves,  or 
blue  on  white  with  gilt  bands  and  perpe- 
tual pious  ejaculations  of  •■  Blessing  !  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God  !"  Mr.  Jones  may 
say  that  white  too  is  blinding  ;  but,  marble 
exposed  to  the  air  soon  grows  of  a  soft  mellow 
cream  colour.  These  phylactery  sentences 
everywhere  on  the  walls  are  traces  of  a  custom 
that  the  Chinese  still  retain.  When  one  or 
two  lines  perpetually  stare  at  you  from  a 
wall  the  effect  would  become  wearisome,  or 
else .  the  sentences  would  soon  altogether 
cease  to  catch  the  eye  or  rouse  the  mind. 
Just  as  old  Montaigne,  talking  of  habit,  says, 
in  his  quaint  Gascon  way.  that  after  a  day 
or  two  he  ceases  to  smell  his  perfumed 
pounced  leather  doublet,  therefore,  what 
use  was  it  ?  A  dreadful  argument  upon 
the  wearisomeness  of  repetitious.  But  these 
geometric  Cufic  letters  crying  aloud  from 
the  walls,  of  God's  greatness,  goodness,  and 
power;  of  the  builder's  magnificence;  of  the 
Sultan's  splendour,  are  so  countless,  harmo- 
nious, and  interweaving — producing  such 
cross-lights  of  poetry  and  praise,  nnd  sink, 
when  the  mind  is  torpid  or  indifi'erent  to 
them,  naturally  and  gracefully  into  mere  sur- 
face ornament — that  they  are  never  out  of 
place  ;  but  always  an  unsatiating  charm. 
The  long  broken-shaped  African  letters  wed 
to  the  Arabic  scrolled  vi'riting,  which  is  a 
later  and  more  current  hand  ;  the  one,  like 
the  Roman,  originated  in  stone  inscriptions 
before  men  wrote  much  anywhere  but  on 
great  men's  tombs;  the  othei-,  in  parchment 
scrolls  of  physicians  and  Aristotle  commen- 
tators. 'I'hey  both,  though  dumb  to  us,  have 
a  strange  enchanted  look  to  the  Feringhee 
stranger. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dull  dispu- 
tation about  the  Alha.mljra,iiow  ended,  though 
it  ricver  sliould  have  begun.  For  histance, 
on  e.ach  side  of  the  ante-room  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Ambassadors  are  two  high  cupboard- 
hioking  recesses,  or  niclies,  like  the  piscinas 
of  our  country  churches.  Bhindering  wise 
men  would  have  it,  that  this  was  where  the 
attendants  put  their  slippers  before  entering 
to  an  audience,  till  an  Araliic  scholar  coolly 
pointed  to  an  angular  inscription  round  the 
aperture,  which  said,  "  If  any  one  appi-oach 
me  complaining  of  thirst,  he  will  receive 
cool  and  limpid  water,  sweet  and  without 
mixture."  Any  Spaniard  ought  to  have 
known  that  hero  was  where  the  Alearaza,  or 
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porous  earthen  bottle  common  to  all,  was 
placed  ;  just  as  it  is  now  placed  in  Andalucian 
gentlemen's  halls,  or  on  the  hench  at  inns. 
In  Spain,  water  is  a  necessity  of  life  In 
England,  we  wash  with  it  and  do  not  drink 
it :  in  Spain,  they  drink  it,  but  do  not  wash 
with  it. 

Facing  the.se  apertures,  Boabdil's  throne 
was  placed.  Those  living  inscriptions  still 
speak  of  it,  like  old  babbling  servants  in 
some  deserted  country-house,  now  used  as  a 
show  place.  Hear  them  how  they  cry  per- 
petually, '•  This  dome  is  our  father,  and  we, 
the  recesses,  his  daughters.  We  are  members 
of  the  same  body,  but  the  throne  in  the  heart 
from  whence  our  soul  derives  energy  and  life. 
Yusuf,  my  master,  has  decorated  me  (the 
throne)  with  robes  of  glory,  and  I  am  as  the 


sun ;    these  recesses   being   as 


of  the 


zodiac,  in  the  heaven  of  this  dome.'' 

Now  we  go  down  beneath  this  throne- 
hall,  to  a  network  of  dungeon-like  passages, 
by  which  sultans  often  escaped  in  treasonable 
revolts,  when  the  angry  scimitars  wore  glit- 
tering in  the  fountain-courts,  or  when  the 
Abencerrages  were  tossing  their  threatening 
spears  in  the  buzzing  city  below. 

We  go  into  aprison-sort  of  Germanised  room 
with  whispering  holes  at  each  end  ;  which 
Philip  the  Second,  the  sullen  bigot.  Ituilt  to 
amuse  the  wretched  child  (Don  Carlos)  he 
afterwards  murdered.  We  go  into  a  sort 
of  vaulted  wine-cellar,  where  some  rude 
statuary,  too  bad  to  be  pitied,  has  been  im- 
mured by  the  prudish  monks  :  who  have 
alwaj's  a  keen  eye  for  indecency,  and  find  it 
out  as  soon  as  any  one.  We  enter  the  state- 
prison  where  so  many  heart-groans  have  been 
heaved,  and  look  out  of  the  window,  from 
whence  Ayesha  let  down  Boabdil;  who  after- 
wards proved  not  worth  saving. 

It  puzzles  me  always  in  a  ruin  to  realise 
the  actual  life  of  the  old  inmates.  Where 
did  they  keep  their  cold  meat  ?  sounds  toll- 
ing in  my  ears.  Where  did  they  put  their 
coals  ?  Did  they  bruise  their  own  oats  ?  or 
did  they  double  up  their  perambulators  ? 
are  not  questions  more  often  and  perti- 
naciously suggested  to  me.  There  seem  no 
nooks  nor  corners;  no  lumber-rooms :  no 
billiard-rooms,  no  pantries,  no  vine-cellars. 
True,  there  are  their  bath-rooms  and  alcoves  : 
their  little  bins  or  windowless  sleeping- 
rooms,  as  in  Pompeian  houses  :  their  doorless 
porticoes  and  recesses,  which  gold  tissue 
tapcsti-ies.  and  Mamelukes  with  drawn  sabres, 
may  have  made  private.  But  where  are  their 
kitchens?  where  are  their  store-rooms?  It  is 
true  that,  opposite  the  Hall  of  the  Abencer- 
rages where  they  show  you  a  damp-red  stain 
which  is  devoutedly  believed  to  be  their  blood, 
there  is  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  where 
the  Moorish  kings  resided.  Out  of  this  there 
are  square  cells,  for  sleeping  on  cushions,  just 
as  if  sleep  was  not  a  regular  meal,  but  only  a 
port  of  lunch,  to  be  taken  in  hasty  snatches  in 
lulls  of  business,  as  Napoleon  took  it.  And,  j^ 


you  pass  under  the  engrailed  arches — like  so 
many  lace  collars  copied  large  in  gilded  stucco 
— you  see  curiously  bolted  Oriental  doors  ; 
and  a  high  latticed  corridor,  whence  ladies 
in  the  Harem  could  look  down  at  audiences 
or  public  dinners,  seeing  but  unseen. 
When  you  go  up,  you  fancy  a  sort  of  rose  per- 
fume, as  from  Damascus  silk,  still  lingers 
about  the  place  :  you  look  round,  and  see  it 
is  only  Bensaken,  the  famous  guide,  lighting 
his  cigarette.  Again,  if  you  turn  to  the  right 
from  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  and  pass  down 
a  heavy  Charles  the  Fifth  gallery,  you  come 
to  what  Ford  calls  "  a  Bathsebah  mirador," 
which  is  what  the  grumbling  Spaniards,  who 
hate  Moorish  antiquities;  designate  "the 
Queen's  dressing-room."  Chilly  Flemish 
Charles  blocked  up^the  Moorish  colonnade, 
which  was  draughty  in  winter,  and  daubed 
this  boudoir  well  with  sprawling  Italian 
frescoes  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  his 
brave  bastard  won.  Thousands  of  Smiths  and 
Joneses  have  scratched  their  names  since  on 
these  green  frescoes,  and  will  obtain,  doubt- 
less, the  degrading  immortality  they  courted. 
Certainly  there  is  in  the  corner  a  marble  slab 
drilled  with  holes  like  a  sink  ;  through  which 
foolish  guides  say.  perfumes  were  smoked  up, 
while  the  radiant  Sultana  put  on  her  rose 
silks  and  pearls  above. 

AVe  also  get  a  glimpse  of  life  as  we  grope 
about  pas.sages  with  broken  walls,  that  show 
the  daz'k  hollows  of  subterranean  aqueducts. 
We  come  to  the  ^loorish  bath-rooms,  stupidly 
called  the  dungeons  of  Ayesha.  There  is,  as 
at  Cairo,  an  entrance  undressing  saloon,  and 
an  inner  vapour  and  shampooing  bath,  the 
separate  seats  of  the  Sultan  and  Sultana 
being  duly  pointed  out  with  the  peculiar 
lying  exactitude  of  guides.  The  vapour  bath 
has  a  blue-dome  roof,  punched  iuto  star- 
shaped  holes ;  just  as  you  would  pierce  a 
pumpkin's  rind.  Shirking  the  iiouderous- 
panellcd  blue,  red.  and  gilt  covered  ceilings 
of  Charles  the  Fifth's  apartments  which  look 
on  the  orange  gardens  of  the  Lindarajah, 
I  come  to  the  old  mosque,  afterwards  a  chapel, 
purged  and  consecrated  liy  I'erdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  conquerors  of  Granada.  The 
door  was  once  plated  with  bronze,  and.  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  palace,  stripped  and  spoiled 
by  succeeding  generations  of  guardian  thieves 
who  allowed  no  one  else  hut  themselves  to 
steal.  You  still  see  above  the  door  the  ex- 
quisite laced  niche  where  the  Koran  u.'ed  to 
be  placed  by  the  green-turbaned  mooUahs. 
The  inscriptions  whicli  were  dumb  to  the 
conquerors,  still  protest  for  the  old  faith,  and 
cry  aloud  from  barge  board  and  nkted 
rafter,  •'•  Be  not  one  of  the  negligent."  "  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God."  "God  is  our 
refuge  in  every  time  of  trouble." 

I  look  through  the  mosque-grated  window 
into  the  luxuriant  garden  run  wild  with  a  fro- 
lic luxury  and  intoxication  of  growth.  I  drag 
through  a  stray  bunch  of  transparent  gold 
grapes  that  sway  at  the  bars  around  which 
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its  tendrils  cling  and  twine  like  a  creature 
loving  its  prison.  Am  I  pick  the  fruit 
the  yellow  and  black-band(!d  wasps  follow 
each  grape  to  the  very  door  of  my  teeth.  I 
hear  the  swallows  speaking  to  me  inarticu- 
lately from  the  burnt-up  tiles. 

Last  of  all,  at  least  in  this  day's  visit. 
Beusakeu  and  my  vivacious  American  friend, 
who  still  persists  that  "it  is  nothing  to  what  we 
have  in  Bawst'n/'  drag  mo  to  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  with  its  three  court-rooms  or  apses, 
now  blazoned  with  the  royal  Spanish  badges 
of  the  yoke  and  the  bundle  of  arrows.  These 
threa  saloons  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  Court 
of  th;3  Abencerrages  which  faces  the  Lion 
Court,  and  indeed  forms  one  side  of  it.  with 
its  forest   of    marble  pillars  and  pavement 


channels  for 


water.     Here,  on  the 


ceiling,  are  the  curious  old  frescoes,  painted 
on  vellum  in  a  rude  sort  of  Byzantine 
manner  by  some  Christian  renegades,  it  is 
supposed  ;  for  the  Moors  think  it  impious  to 
draw  the  human  figure. 

Then,  to  learn  our  ground  plan,  we  go  all 
round  the  Alhambra  hill,  which  guiile  books 
compare  in  shape  to  a  grand-piano,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  pointing  towards  Granada; 
observ^e  the  square  where  the  great  mosque 
once  stood,  that  the  plundering  French  blew 
up,  and  the  aqueduct  that  they  all  but 
destroyed. 

Then,  as  the  blue  of  dusk  gets  deeper,  and 
the  guide  looks  uneasily  at  his  keys,  I  de- 
scend through  the  long  avenue  walk  of  the 
Alhambra,  listening  to  the  clatter  of  castanets 
from  tin  fonda  dancing-booths,  and  descend 
to  my  hotel,  through  winding,  narrow  defiles 
of  streats  paved  with  black  and  white  pebbles 
arranged  in  scrolls  and  flowery  branches. 

CCELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  DINNER. 

My  name  isGcelebs  ;  I  am  a  descendant  of 
Mrs.  Hiinnah  More ;  I  am  of  a  melancholy 
turn  of  mind ;  I  am  rather  an  exemplary 
characucr  ;  my  digestion  is  not  strong  ;  and 
I  resemble  Doctor  Johnson  in  being  partial 
to  dinner  :  "  Sir,  I  like  to  dine." 

What  is  it,    that  can   induce  Topper    and 
myself,  after  tho   numerous  failures  we  have 
experienced  in  trying  to  make  a  satisfactory 
excursion  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London — what  is  it  that  can  in- 
duce us  to  g)  with  th  >se  experiments  ?  It  may 
be,  that  being  bi)un(l  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
week  in  the  metropolis,  our  desire  to  get  a 
littlechangoonouronoguilclessday  of  respite, 
is  natural  and  excusa))le.     It  may  he  that  a 
walk  through  tlio  Regent's  Park  and  up  Prim- 
rose Hill,  though  a  source  of  infinite  gratifi- 
cation to  all  persons  of  well-regulated  minds, 
is  apt  to  pall  a  litllo  on    thn  souses  after  too 
frequent  repetition.     It  may  be  that  wo  have 
not    well-regulated  minds,   but,  on   the  con- 
trary, very  ill-regulated  ones.     At  any  rate — 
for  there  is  no  end  of  conjectures — there  the 
fajt  is.  and  it's  no  use  disguising  it — we  are 


continually  in  the  habit,  Topper  and  I,  of 
starting  after  church-time  on  Sunday,  making 
short  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon,  and  coming  back  to  dine  together,  at 
some  convenient  place  of  public  indigestion. 
Topper  is  a  family  man,  and  is  always  want- 
ing me  to  dine  on  the  domestic  hearth,  while 
1  am  of  such  a  travernous  disposition,  that  I 
am  for  encouraging  the  British  restaurant 
whenever  it  can  be  done.  Have  we  ever  had 
a  wholly  successful  excursion,  or  a  good 
dinner,  under  tliese  circumstances  ?  What 
recollections  I  have  of  unpropitious  weather, 
and  long  afternoons  passed  under  porches 
standing  up.  Rain  !  Why,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  met  with  statistics  to  prove  that  it 
couldn't  be,  if  I  was  to  put  dovrn  here  the 
number  of  rainy  Sundays  which  I  remember 
in  one  single  year.  Now,  I  don't  like  rain. 
No  more  does  Topper  ;  vidio,  whenever  we  are 
caught  in  it,  takes  the  opportunity  of  inveigh- 
ing against  those  detestable  agriculturists, 
who,  he  says,  are  always  clamouring  for  wet 
weather,  that  they  may  grow  a  lot  of  turnips, 
mangold  wurzel,  and  things  one  takes  no 
interest  in.  0,  heights  of  Hornsey  !  0,  flats 
of  Hackney  !  0,  hills  of  Hampstead  and  of 
Ilighgate,  how  often  have  your  alliterative 
but  watery  regions  been  witnesses  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  us  two  wayfarers !  How  often 
beneath  your  penthouse  lids  have,  we  spent 
our  afternoons  of  sadness,  listening  to  the 
patter  of  the  rain  above  our  heads,  and 
observing  the  funerals,  for  which  the  bell  was 
clanging  from  the  neighbouring  church  ! 

Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
country,  north,  south,  and  west  of  London, 
and  being  still  tormented  with  that  ever- 
reviving  thirst  for  something  new — to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  wliich 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  ill-regulated 
nature  of  our  minds — it  entered  into  the 
heads  of  both  of  us  simultaneously  one 
Saturday  night,  that  we  would,  though  it  did 
not  sound  promising  at  all,  extend  our  re- 
searches due  east  on  the  next  day,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

"  Stop,"  said  Topper,  suddenly,  "  I've  got 
a  new  idea." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  ?"  I  answered, 
eagerly. 

'•I  have/'  said  Topper,  with  emotion. 
*•  Are  you  fond  of  ships?" 

'•'Ships!"  I  exclaimed,  kindly,  at  the 
more  sound  of  the  word.  "If  thee  is  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  interests  me  more 
deeply  than  another,  it  is  a  ship.  (Which 
liad  never  struck  me,  before,  in  all  my  life.) 
"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do*"  said 
Topper,  "  we  will  go  down  to-morrow  by 
the  Blackwall  Railway  to  the  East  India 
Docks,  and  spend  the  afternoon  among  the 
vessels  which  are  lying  the.e.  There  shall 
we  see,"  continued  Topper,  much  excited, 
■'  there  shall  we  behold  the  stately  Indiaman, 
so  soon  about  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
England,  calmly  awaiting  in  those  deep  but 
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placid  waters^  the  moment  which  is  to  consign 
her  for  so  many  long  weeks  to  the   mighty 

waves  of  the  Atlantic — and  there " 

■■  Say  no  more/''  I  cried, — "  say  no  more, 
the  idea  is  magnificent,  and  we'll  carry  it  out 
to-morrow.''" 

The  manner  of  our  carrying  it  out  is  this. 
At  half-past  one  Topper  is  to  call  for  me  ; 
and,  after  a  light  luncheon,  we  are  to  make 
our  start.  Now,  Topper  has  his  anxieties. 
Who  hasn't  ?  Topper  says  that  I  can  have 
none,  being  a  single  man.  And  that,  by  the 
bye,  used  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  Avith 
us.  For  it  is  a  curious  thing,  and  one 
worthy  of  note,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
humanity  to  lay  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  cares 
and  anxieties,  and  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  to  say,  because  one 
happens  to  be  single,  "Ah,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  don't  know  what  trouble  means.  Look 
at  me !"  And  I  am  so  used  to  this  now,  that 
I  have  abandoned  the  field,  and  given  up 
even  venturing  to  hint  that  I  ever  have,  or 
have  had,  any  annoyance,  anxieties,  or  cares 
of  any  sort  or  kind  whatsoever.  AVell, 
Topper's  cause  of  anxiety  at  this  moment  is 
this.  He  has  a  son  at  a  certain  great  city 
school,  who,  having  more  taste  for  green  trees 
and  fresh  air,  than  for  the  attractions  of  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  interesting  though 
that  thoroughfare  is,  and  though  the  smell 
from  the  neighbouring  meat-market  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  things,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  this 
young  gentleman,  I  say,  sets  off  one  day 
without  leave  for  a  country  walk,  and  being 
captured  and  brought  back  again  to  school, 
is  necessarily  and  rightly  there  in  a  state  of 
temporally  disgrace  and  generally  under  a 
cloud.  So  Topper  is  anxious  about  him,  and 
we  determine,  as  we  are  going  through  the 
City,  to  call  at  the  school  and  see  how  the 
boy  is  getting  on. 

As  we  passed  the  playground  of  the  school 
on  our  way  to  its  entrance,  we  saw  this  young- 
gentleman  squeezing  as  much  of  his  counten- 
ance as  circumstances  permitted  through  the 
bars  which  agreeably  surround  that  place  of 
recreation.  And,  indeed,  this  flattonirg  of 
the  bones  of  the  face  against  these  Inxrriersof 
iron  appeared,  as  far  as  we  could  see  at  a 
hasty  glance,  to  be  the  only  means  of  amuse- 
ment that  was  to  be  had. 

Well,  it  was  an  embarrassing  thing  when 
Topper,  who  is  ever  appearing  in  some  new 
phase  of  this  kind,  turned  rouuil  to  me  just 
as  we  were  entering  the  school,  and  said : 
'•'You  know  you'll  do  the  talking,  Charley. 
It  will  come  better  from  you." 

'•'  Come  better  from  me."  What  an  extra- 
ordinary idea.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
expostulate,  as  tlie  boy  was  befcu-e  us  in 
another  moment,  and  Topper,  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  an  attempt  at  severity 
struggled  with  a  strong  tendency  to  take  the 
lad  up  and  hug  him,  remained  perfectly 
silent ;  and,  looking  loftily  over  the  top  of  my 


head,  left  all  the   conversation,   as  he   had 
threatened  to  do,  to  me. 

Under  such  trying  circumstances,  that 
Topper  is  obliged  at  last,  in  order  to  break 
the  silence,  to  compromise  matters  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  by  talking  to  the  little 
urchin  through  me.  Standing  then  rather 
nearer  to  the  lad  than  1  did.  Topper,  still 
looking  in  an  exalted  manner  over  my 
head,  asks  me,  if  the  boy  is  penitent, 
whether  he  is  aware  how  miserable  he 
has  rendered  his  parents ;  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  good  now  and  ever  afterwards, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  equally 
difficult  to  answer.  The  little  fellow  appa- 
rently much  puzzled  by  this  c(jurse  of  treat- 
ment, begins  to  cry  ;  and,  as  he  makes  a  tree 
use  of  his  knuckles  as  a  means  of  stauu'ching 
his  tears,  Topper,  still  to  all  appearance 
addressing  the  architecture  at  the  back  of 
my  head,  asks  me  (with  strong  symptoms 
of  wanting  a  handkerchief  soon  himself.) 
whether  tlie  boy  hasn't  got  one  of  those 
useful  appendages  of  civilisation  about  him  ? 
It  is  the  last  question  in  which  I  am  in- 
volved ;  for,  upon  the  answer  reaching  us 
through  intervals  of  sob,  that  the  article  in 
question  is  in  his  ward,  Topper  fairly  breaks 
down  ;  and,  the  next  moment,  I  find  him,  all 
his  dignity  gone,  wiping  the  boy's  eyes  with 
his  own  bandana. 

It  was  in  walking  from  this  school  to 
the  Blackwall  Railway,  that  we  naturally 
enough  began  to  talk  of  the  extraordinary 
perversity  of  ideas  that  could  induce  any  one 
for  a  single  moment  to  defend  such  a  piece 
of  rampant  insanity  as  the  keeping  pent  up  in 
the  heart  of  a  vast  City  a  number  of  children 
such  as  we  had  just  seen,  penred  into  that 
gloomy  enclosure,  and  looking  as  pale  and 
listless  as  might  be  expected  of  boys  so 
situated.  It  is  bad  enough,  one  is  apt  to 
think,  looking  at  the  white  faces  that  sur- 
round one  in  this  town  of  London,  that  men 
and  women  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  to  live  in  this  foul  air,  and 
surrounded  by  sights,  sounds,  and  smells, 
little  conducive  to  health  or  happiness  :  but 
that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  such 
places,  where  so  mary  of  the  mear'^  of  educa- 
tion, using  the  Avord  in  its  large  sense  (in- 
cluding the  bringing  up  of  the  body  as  well 
as  that  of  the  mind.)  are,  and  always  must 
be,  wanting,  is  an  absurd  enormity  the  cham- 
pions of  which  might  be  wholesomely  birched, 
to  the  great  profit  and  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Through  the  City  ;  through  Stepney,  Lime- 
house,  Poplar  ;  past  stagnant  docks,  but  high 
above  them,  and  almost  among  the  masts  of 
j  ships  that  float  there  ;    over  the  roofs ;  be- 
'  tween   stacks   of  chimneys ;    among   garret 
windows,  the  rtide  and  iron   road   we   travel 
by,  forces  its  black,  relentless  way.     Is  there, 
then,  no  end  to  the  town  that  way  ?     These 
frail  and  squalid  rows  of  houses — these   vast 
I  and  barren  factories — is  their  line  to   stretch 
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on  for  ever  ?  The  people  too — we  get  some 
glimpses  of  them  as  wo  pass — how  sallow, 
black,  and  care-woru  in  their  aspect ;  but 
how  strangely  patient.  Some  of  them,  sitting 
at  their  windows  fail  to  look  up  as  we  rush 
by  them;  so  used  are  they  to  the  noise  we 
make  as  we  tear,  for  a  moment,  almost 
through  the  rooms  they  live  in. 

It  was  a  relief  to  us  both  when  we  were 
in  a  short  time  enough,  disgorged  in  safety 
by  the  side  of  the  Tham(^s  ;  glad  to  think  that 
the  ships  we  were  going  among  would  pro- 
bably suggest  to  us  different  ideas  from  those 
which  were  forced  upon  us  during  our  recent 
journey. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  "  go 
into"  ship,?,  as  a  subject,  more  thoroughly 
and  critically  than  Topper  and  I  did  that 
afternoon.  We  examined  them,  near,  at  a 
distance,  in  front,  behind  (I  renounce  all 
nautical  terms,  fearing  a  mistake.)  and  at  the 
side.  We  convassed  the  respective  mex-its  of 
the  old  and  new  systems  of  Ijuilding.  Topper 
^who  is  the  most  national  man  breathing — 
says,  "Give  him  the  good  old  British  wall- 
sided  merchantman  ;"  and  it  is  in  vain  that  I 
try  to  inoculate  him  with  the  admiration 
Avhich  I  feel  so  strongly  myself  for  that  tribe 
of  vessels  to  which  the  term  clipper-built  is 
generically  applied.  To  me,  the  long  graceful 
sweep  in  all  the  lines  of  these  vessels  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world, 
and  everything  about  them  has  a  fast  and 
rakish  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  femi- 
nine look  (which  all  ships  should  have,)  and 
wliich,  as  everything  with  such  characteristics 
must  be,  is  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  is 
true  that  the  front  view  of  a  clipper-ship  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory ;  but  then,  I  have 
a  theory  which  I  would  humbly  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  initiated  that  the  front  view  of ' 
all  ships  is  a  failure.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing,  \ 
and  one  which  may  be  mentioned  while  this 
question  of  front  and  side  views  is,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  carpet,  that  this  inferiority 
of  the  front  view  to  the  side  is  not  confined 
to  ships,  but  that  in  quadrupeds  the  aspect 
of  the  creature  as  it  faces  you,  which  one 
would  have  expected  to  be  the  best,  is  \  ery 
far  from  being  so,  and  that  this,  in  the  case 
of  such  animals,  is  the  less  important  because 
we  can  so  rarely  get  them  to  look  us  in  the 
face  even  for  a  moment.  This  is  so,  Ave  say, 
with  the  lower  animals,  while  with  man  it  is 
widely  different ;  for  we  mistrust  him,  and 
justly,  if  he  will  not  meet  our  eye,  and  he 
who  would  estimate  truly  the  ])erfection  of 
that  last  work  of  the  creation  would  surely 
wish  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  convince  Mr. 
Topjier  that  the  clipper-ship  is  the  best,  and 
that  be  cleaves  to  his  original  idea  that  this 
form  of  vessel  is  Yankee-looking,  ]dratical, 
and  un-English,  I  abandon  argument — as  I 
always  do  with  everybody  at  a  very  early 
stnjjjc — and  we  turn  to  those  tojiics  upon 
which    we  can   both  agree.     Wo   can   both 


agree  that  this  a  good  place  to  spend  an 
afternoon  in,  and  that  it  is  very  kmd  of  the 
dock  officials  to  let  us  in  for  nothing.  We 
can  both  agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  hopeless  or  wildly 
impossible  than  the  idea  of  any  human 
agency  ever  getting  any  of  these  ships  (locked 
up,  and  involved,  and  enter  twined,  as  they 
appear  with  each  other)  out  of  the  dock  in 
which  -they  lie,  AVe  can  both  agree  in  mar- 
velling that  such  a  system  of  ship  construction 
should  ever  have  existed  as  was  in  vogue 
at  the  time  when  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
vessels  before  us  were  built.  They  present 
their  broad  bows  to  the  waves,  and  seem  to 
say,  "  There  we  set  these  square  shoulders 
of  ours  against  the  water  which  you  fondly 
expect  to  force  us  through,  and  get  us  on  if 
you  can."  Finally,  we  can  both  agree  that  a 
visit  to  the  East  India  Docks  is  a  famous 
thing  for  the  appetite.  And  here  it  behoves 
me  to  mention  a  trait  in  Mr.  Topper's 
character,  which  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
explain.  At  and  before  the  commencement 
of  our  excursion,  Mr.  Topper,  who,  as  well  as 
myself,  is  ol>liged  to  study  economy  at  times 
more  than  cuuld  be  wished,  invariably  stipu- 
lates that  we  shall  have  for  dinner  nothing 
but  a  chop — '■  they  give  you  such  good  chops, 
you  know,  in  the  City,"  he  adds.  I  agree 
to  this,  and  the  subject  drops.  But,  about 
half-past  three,  p.m.,  I  invariably  notice  that 
Mr.  Topper's  countenance  clouds  over,  and 
he  appears  to  have  something  on  his  mind. 
It  is  then  that,  after  various  muttered  allu- 
sions which  I  pretend  to  ignore,  to  a  bit  of 
fish,  he  at  length  boldly  acknowdedges  that 
he  shall  not  enjoy  his  dinner  unless  that 
article  of  food  precedes  our  chop.  It  is  use- 
less for  me — knowing  that  if  I  accord  Topper 
an  inch  in  this  matter,  he  w  ill  instantly  pro- 
ceed to  demand  an  ell,  or.  in  plain  English, 
that  he  will  want  soup  next;  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  contend  that  fish  at  taverns  on  Sunday 
is  never  fresh  and  good  :  or,  indeed,  to  put 
forward  any  argument,  however  plausible, 
upon  the  subject.  It  invariably  ends,  partly 
perhaps  because  I  don't  dislike  a  bit  of  fish 
myself,  in  my  giving  way.  I  had  just  done 
so  on  the  afternoon  with  whose  adventures 
we  are  at  present  occupied,  and  having  passed 
the  fish  bill,  we  had  gone  on  from  the  main 
topic  to  the  discussion  of  a  minor  clause,  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  fish  should  be — 
Topper  being  all  for  fresh  herrings,  I 
being  haunted  by  visions  of  a  synnnetrieallv 
browned  sole — when  the  contest  wa.s  inter- 
rupted 1)y  the  arrival  of  a  stout  gentl(Mnai\  in 
a  curly-brinnned  hat  (an  article  which  1  have 
often  seen  associated  with  obesity)  who, 
turned  out  to  be  a  friend  of  Topjier's  and 
the  conunander  of  tw^i  of  the  ships  which  lay 
before  us,  and,  as  Topper  instantly  began 
to  talk  about  craft,  and  to  become  otherwise 
nautical  (but  inaccurate)  in  his  phraseology, 
the  sole  and  herring  controAcrsy  was  tem- 
porarily  suspended.     Our   new    friend  had 
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a  vessel  in  the  dock  which  was  under  orders 
to  leave  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  she  was 
to  convey  troops,  and  as  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  would  be  incurred  for  every  day  she 
was  behind  her  time,  the  men  had  to  be  at 
work  on  board  her  night  and  day.  and  even 
on  Sunday.  We  went  all  over  her,  and  were 
chieHv  impressed  bv  that  which,  I  think, 
always  strikes  one  m  looking  on  at  great 
undertakings  which  have  to  be  completed  by 
a  given  time,  and  which  are  fearfully  back- 
ward— I  mean  that  so  little  appears  to  be 
doing,  when  so  much  has  to  be  done;  and 
that  that  little  seems  to  be  utterly  immate- 
i-ial  ;  while  all  sorts  of  things  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance  are  left,  apparentl^r,  un- 
attended to. 

"  Extremely  interesting,"  we  said  to  one 
another,  as  we"  left  the  ships,  "  and  really  a 
most  successful  and  pleasant  afternoon." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  our  mouths 
when  we  observed  what  was — though  we  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time — the  first  indication 
of  the  decluie  of  our  prosperity.  This  was 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
which,  appearing  as  it  did  on  Sunday  afte:-- 
noon,  could  onlv  be  attributed  to  a  fire  raeins: 
somewhere  between  where  we  were  and  the 
town.  We  took  it  as  easily  as  persons  com- 
monly do  the  misfortunes  of  other  people, 
and  proceeded  to  a  railway  station,  intend- 
ing, as  it  was  now  getting  on  towards  six 
o'clock,  to  step  at  once  into  the  train  which 
was  to  convey  us  to  London,  and,  as  we  had 
now  a  very  fine  appetite,  to  dinner. 

Well,  it  was  a  nasty  thing  to  find,  after 
waiting  half-an-hour  among  a  crowd  of  people 
— every  member  of  which  was  engaged  in 
eating — that,  though  the  trains  were  an- 
nounced to  run  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
doors  which  led  to  them  were  kept  locked, 
and  the  little  hole  from  which  the  tickets 
were  issued  hermetically  closed.  It  was  a 
nasty  thing,  after  waiting  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  to  find  out  the  smoke  we  has  ob- 
served was  caused  by  a  tire  upon  our  line  of 
railway,  and  that  nobody  knew  when  there 
would  be  another  train.  It  was  a  nasty 
thing  to  go  and  have  to  stand  for  another 
half-hour  upon  a  pier  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  evenings  getting  so  cold  as  they  are 
in  October,  and  we  so  hungry,  and  that  river 
at  Blackwall  a  chilly  place  in  the  evening,  in 
the  dog-days.  It  was  a  nasty  thing  that 
when  the  boat  did  come  it  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely crammed  from  end  to  end  with  Irish 
hop-pickers  going  up  to  London  to  commit 
assaults,  and  to  run  up  and  down  in  hob- 
nailed boots  upon  the  bodies  of  theh-  wives, 
who,  thereupon,  would  become  infinitely 
more  attached  to  them  than  before  receiving 
such  attentions,  and  would  decline  to  appear 
against  them  at  police-courts,  or  otherwise 
subject  them  to  annoyance.  It  M^as  a  nasty 
thing  that  in  consequence  of  this  heavy 
and   loquacious  cargo  having   accomplished 


the  first  steamer  that  arrived,  wo  had  to 
wait  for  the  next  ;  a  vessel  which,  after 
lingering  as  long  as  it  could  at  Blackwall, 
proceeded  to  linger  as  long  as  it  could  at 
Greenwich,  and  everywhere  else  where  it 
could  get  a  chance.  It  was  a  nasty  thing, 
with  the  fiend  "  hop-dance  crying  in  Tom's 
stonuich  for  two  white  herrings.''  to  be  out 
in  the  dark  and  in  the  cold  upon  the  comfort- 
less Thames,  with  the  tide  against  us. 
in 


It  was  in  consequence  of  Topper's  un- 
hallowed longings  for  prohibited  luxuries 
that  I  consented  to  dine  at  an  establishment 
whci*e  you  pay  a  certain  sum  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  dinner  which  includes  soup,  fish, 
vegetables,  an  entree,  a  joint,  a  dish  of  sweets, 
and  cheese.  If  it  was  all  good,  a  great  deal 
too  cheap,  and  if  it  was  all  bad — and,  0,  it 
was  so  bad  ! — a  great  deal  too  dear.  After  the 
firstspoonful  of  soup  (an  oily  compound  called 
mockturtle,  with  lumps  of  fat  pork  floating  in 
it,  and  flavoured  with  glue.)  I  felt  that  all  hope 
must  now  be  abandoned,  and  looked  across 
the  table  at  Topper :  who  evaded  my  glance, 
and  remarked  what  a  pretty  paper  there  was 
ujjon  the  walls.  The  soup  removed,  we  next 
flung  ourselves  upon  the  fish.  It  was  John 
Dorey,  an  animal  I  had  hitherto  considered 
fabulous.  This  made  it  interesting  ;  and,  as 
it  had  no  greater  defect  than  l^eiug  wholly 
devoid  of  flavour,  and  appearing  to  have  been 
in  the  hot  water  ever  since  it  came  out  of 
the  cold — which  might  have  been  about  a 
fortnight,  or  thereabouts — we  might,  per- 
haps, have  got  on  pretty  well  with  it  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  there  was  so  little  of  it 
to  get  on  with,  well  or  ill  ;  Topper  having 
been  favoured  with  the  extreme  tip  of  the 
tail,  whilst  my  portion  consisted  of  the  back 
fin  and  half  a  gill.  Our  plates  were,  on 
our  laying  down  our  forks,  promptly  whisked 
away.  And  then  came  that  fatal  entree 
question.  It  appeared,  on  consulting  the 
carte,  that  we  had  a  chance  of  two  of  these 
side-dishes.  The  first  was  a  Ris  de  veau  a 
la  financiere  (but  why  bother  ourselves  with 
French  ?) — we  had,  then,  to  choose  between 
A  smile  of  calf  to  the  female  capitalist,  and 
Chicken  to  the  trufHes.  It  ended  in  our 
smiling  upon  the  smile  of  calf,  and  ordering 
the  sweetbread  to  appear  before  us. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  wrestled  for  some 
time  with  this  article  of  food  that  I  threw 
aside  the  mark  of  contentment  which  I  had 
hitherto  worn.  and.  leaning  back  in  my  scat 
and  laying  down  my  knife  and  fork,  sternly 
addressed  my  friend : 

'•'  Augustus  Topper,"  I  said,  "  what  is  this 
that  we  have  got  upon  our  plates  ?" 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Augustus,  separating 
the  words  carefully.  "I  do  not  know." 

"'  Does  it  not.  Augustus,"  I  went  on  to  say, 
"does  it  not  resemlilo  India-rubber  ?" — Topper 
nodded  slowly  in  acquiescence — ••  and  does  it 
not  resemble  wash-leather  that  has  been  steep- 
ed in  warm  brine  ?  Is  it  not  a  compound  of 
withered  skin  and  cartilage,  Augustus,  and 
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cf  llular  tissue,  and  twine  ?  Does  it  not  rivet 
the  knife,  Augustus,  and  do  you  hear  a 
whistling  sound  when  the  fork  is  dug  into 
it?" 

"  I  hear  and  see,''  replied  Augustus 
Topper,  "all  these  things  which  you  have 
mentioned." 

The  time  has  been  when  a  waiter  on  being 
asked  by  me   what   was   the    joint   which, 
at  that  moment,    he  most   strongly   recom- 
mended, has  answered,  that  there  was  a  saddle 
or  haunch  of  mutton  then  in  cut,  of  a  quality 
which  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  aldermen. 
The  time  has  been,  when  I  have  expected 
to  see,  upon  the  table  before  me,   a   plate 
containing   two    long   slices  cut   as  Avitli   a 
razor  from  either  side  of  the  t^pine  of  an  aged 
and  tender  southdown.     But  this  was  in  my 
youth.     It  is  not  so  now  ;  and.  consequently, 
I  was  not  surjirised.  but  only  deeply  sorrow- 
ful, when  in  the  present  case  some  fibrous 
substance,   which   exhausted'  the   subject  of 
toughness   and  tastelessness  for   ever,  came 
before   us.     It  was  the   last   faint   hope   of 
nourishment   withdrawn.      A    little   bit    of 
pastry,  black  with  repeated  bakings,  and  two 
small  damsons  each,  finished  the  repast.     It 
was  a  curious  circumstance,  by  the  bj^e,  and 
one  full  of  a  sinister  and  deadly  significance. 
that  the  waiters  seemed  in  no  wise  astonished 
at  having  to  take   away  the  plates  of  their 
customers  with  almost  as  much  upon  them 
as  when  they  were  brought.     One  had  only 
to  lean  back  in  one's  chair  and  lay  down  one's 
fork, — the  hint  was  immediately  understood. 
and  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  things  con- 
nected with  this  establishment  wa^  the  air 
of  pretension  about  it.  The  waiters  brought 
you  the  dishes  as  if  they  really  believed 
they  were  eatable;  and  one  tall  gentle- 
-  manly  creature,  whose  whole  business  was  to 
walk  softly  about  the  room  and  look  on  at 
other  people's  dinners,  bore  aljout  him  an 
aspect  of  such  peace  and  plenty,  and  had 
altogether  such  a  butler-like  and  opulent 
appearance,  that  one  began  at  times  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  one's  senses,  and  to  question 
oneself  severely  whether  any  establishment 
with  that  waiter  in  it  could  have  provided 
even  a  doubtful  dinner.  There  was  every 
external  grace  and  ornament  that  could  be 
engrafted  upon  eating,  but  not  a  thing  to  eat. 
There  were  elaborately  folded  napkins,  resem- 
bling cocked  hats  of  naval  officers.  There 
were  green  and  lirilliantfinger-glasses to  wash 
the  outside  of  that  mouth  whose  inside  had 
been  so  little  studied,  while  gratuitous  tooth- 
picks were  pressed  upon  your  acceptance,  till 
the  tables  seemed  to  In-istle  with  them. 

It  was  while  noticing  these  and  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  view  of  diverting  my  atten- 
tion from  a  deadly  combination  of  hungcr,and 


a  loathing  for  food,  with  a  sensation  similar  (as 
I  should  imagine)  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  slow  boring  of  a  red-hot 
gimlet  making  its  way  through  the  chest  from 
front  to  back — it  was  at  this  time,  I  say.  tl.at 
my  gaze,  wondering  from  place  to  place,  did 
finally  light  upon  the  form  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Topper.  It  was  arrested  by  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  that  gentlemen's  countenance. 

"Topper,"  1  said,  "you  don't  look  well." 

"  I  don't  feel  well,"  replied  Topper. 

Here  thei-e  was  a  pause. 

•'  I  think  you  will  admit,"  continued  Mr. 
Topper,  who  had  been  writhing  uneasily  for 
some  moments,  "if  you  will  take  a  glance  at 
yonder  minor,  that  you  dou"t  look  quite  the 
thing  yourself." 

"  I  am  aware.  Topper,"  I  answered,  "  that 
my  countenance  is  something  ghastly." 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  and  when 
I  resumed  the  conversation  it  was  in  a  lew 
tone,  inaudible  to  the  gentlemanly  creature, 
and  the  other  waiters. 

"Topper,"  I  whispered,  "to  what  particular 
part  of  this  squalid  and  disastrous  meal,  do 
you  attribute  our  sensations  V 

"  I  am  haunted,"  he  replied,  "by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  oily  soup,  and  the  little  twim- 
ming  morsels  of  fat  boiled  pork." 

I  answered  that  I,  for  my  part,  bad  ever 
present  to  mind,  as  to  my  palate,  the  leathery 
sweetbread  and  the  blackened  pastry. 

Again,  a  period  of  long  and  gloomy  silence. 
At  length  I  broke  it  once  again. 

"  Topper,'"  I  said,  as  we  rose  to  go,  "  what 
is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  should  say,"  replied  Topper,—"  I  f  hculd 
say,.  Soda." 

And  this  was  pleasure. 
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All  alone  in  the  jiublic  room  of  the  house 
of  entertainnment  known,  as  the  Old  Rodney 
Arms.  I  never  felt  so  dismal  m  my  life.  It 
had  been  sleeting  in  this  part  of  the  town 
since  yesterday  morning  the  waiter  said  ; — 
might  change  to  snow  that  night,  or  go  on 
with  sleet  for  a  week  moi'e.  On  the  whole, 
he  rather  thought  it  was  as  good  as  set  in. 

There  was  nothing  to  cheer  a  man  in 
this.  There  was  nothing  to  cheer  one  in 
the  room ;  which  was  of  the  penitentiary 
and  silent  system  order,  with  its  chilling 
whitewash,  sawdust,  spittoons,  pipes  laid 
saltierwise  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
other  fittings  of  the  true  tavern  order. 
Nothing  to  cheer  one  in  the  prospect 
from  the  window,  of  the  stable-yard  fast 
turning  into  a  pond ;  of  ducks  paddling 
riotously  ;  of  the  little  heaps  of  straw  floating 
down  the  current  of  thawed  sleet ;  of  the  poor 
cur  whose  house  was  not  being  invaded  by 
the  flood.  Nothing  to  cheer  one  in  the  drip- 
ping ostler,  exercising  his  functions  on  a 
dripping  horse  just  come  in.  Nothing  in  the 
overcharged  spouts,  all  now  dripping,  now 
pouring  into  the  yard.  Nothing  cheering  in 
all  this.  Put  to  it,  finally,  that  he  who  was 
so  looking  from  the  window  of  the  Old 
Rodney  Arms  was  an  exile  newly  returned, 
without  a  friend  in  the  wide  world  beyond 
the  captain  of  the  ship  that  brought' him 
home,  and  you  have  as  cheerless  a  picture  of 
solitary  wretchedness  as  need  be. 

Still  sleeting  on  languidly ;  but  with  a 
purpose  that  shows  it  to  be  in  good  heart 
for  work — a  fitting  accompaniment  for  the 
high  festival  now  approaching.  For  this  is  the 
vigil  of  Christmas  Eve ;  and  as  all  the  world 
has  learnt  in  its  nursery,  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a-year,  And  when  it  com<  .^  It  brings 
good  cheer.  There  were  famous  elements  in 
my  case  to  render  this  a  truly  inspiring 
anniversary  ; — that  is  to  say,  twenty-one  hard 
years  in  a  foreign  land,  parents  dead,  wife 
dead,  two  elder  brothers  dropping  off  one 
after  another,  leaving  behind  them  the  old 
family  heritage  of  Mytton  Grange,  now 
fallen  to  me  Nicholas  Sherburne,  last  of  an 
old  line.  No  one  knew  me  as  a  child 
left;  all  gone,  scattered  and  passed  away! 

About  this  time    there  appeared  at    the 


door  of  the  public  room  the  old  waiter,  mut- 
tering something  in  thin  wheezy  accents : 
the  same  who  had  given  such  doubtful  testi- 
mony as  to  the  sleet.  There  was  a  sea-captain 
below,  he  said,  wanting  me.  No  doubt,  tliis 
Avas  Captain  Sharon,  of  the  William  Clay,  (set 
down,  in  the  bills  of  the  ship's  sailing  as  that 
well-known  and  experienced  comn.ander)  who 
had  appointed  to  meet  me  at  the  Old  Rodney 
Arms  ;  a  favourite  house  of  call  with  gentle- 
men of  his  profession.  A  rough  man,  and  a 
ready  man,  this  well  known  and  experienced 
commander,  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place,  people  said.  He  entered  with  a  great 
stamp,  bringing  in  the  sleet  along  with 
him. 

''■  Hallo,  my  hearty,"  says  Captain  Sharon 
from  afar  off;  he  might  have  been  on  his 
OAvn  quarter-deck,  speaking  through  his 
trumpet.  "  How  is  the  tide  with  you  now  ? 
Heavy-hearted  still  ?  Bad,  bad  to  give  into 
those  lows ;  bad  for  soul  and  body.  I  never 
knew  good  come  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  lows,  Captain  Sharon," 
I  said,  affecting  a  sort  of  jolting  of  manner : 
"  I  am  getting  quite  into  spirits." 

"So  best,"  said  Captain  Sharon,  "I  never 
knew  good  come  of  the  dumps.  Now,  what  I 
have  to  say  is  this:  will  you  come  aboard 
with  me  to-night,  and  bear  me  company 
down  the  river  ?  A  good  berth  and  rations 
accordingly.  '  For  the  ship  shall  sail  and 
the  wind  is  fair,'  "  added  Captain  Sharon, 
chaunting. 

"No  sooner  come  home  than  sent  abroad 
again,"  I    said.     •'  What  a  queer  world  this 


is.' 


"  Aye,"  said  Captain  Sharon.  •'  take  it  as  you 
find  it.  Will  you  come  ?  Drop  down  to-night ; 
and  I'll  put  you  ashore  to-morrow  evening  in 
time  for  Christmas-day  and  plum-pudding 
with  yonr  friends." 

I  laughed  bitterly.  •'  Friends !  I  like  that ; 
why,  my  good  Captain,  I  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  -w  orld." 

Captain  Sharon  gnawed  his  under  lip 
reflectively.  "  I  am  not  going  to  deny,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  that  this  is  a  poor  way  for 
a  man  to  be  in.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  it 
was  my  case,  I'd  not  stay  growling  in  my 
hammock.  I'd  get  up  and  work,  and  look 
about  me.  And,  if  1  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world,"  said  that  well-known  and  experienced 
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commander,  turning  quite  red  in  the  face, 
to  explode  a  thumping  oath,  "  I'd  go  and  make 
'em." 

'■'  Make  them  ?"     I  aaid,  mechanically. 

"  Aye,  make  'em,  and  plenty  of  'em.  too. 
You  have  money,  and  lands,  and  a  great 
house.  Well,  I'd  go  down  and  fill  the  great 
house, — I  would — I'd  take  my  hat  full  of 
cards  and  go  round  to  squire  and  parson,  and 
the  whole  crew.  No  friends  !"  hero  Captain 
Sharon  laughed  scoi-nfully ;  ••  you  have 
plenty  of  'em  at  this  living  instaut!^  I'd  take 
my  oath  of  it." 

For  a  single  moment,  it  struck  me  there 
might  be  some  grains  of  wisdom  of  what  the 
sea-captain  had  said  ;  but  I  looked  up  at  the 
window  and  the  dull  sky,  and  they  were 
straight  washed    away  in  floods  of  sleet. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  the  captain,  buttoning 
on  his  rough  coat.  "  Will  you  come  ? — No  ? 
Well,  you're  wiser  to  my  mind  for  staying. 
Take  to  the  country  and  your  own  tire  of  a 
Christmas  day.  Good  bye."  With  that  the 
rough  and  ready  man  passed  out  into  the 
sleet. 

His  was  good  and  well-meant  counsel;  but 
siich  as  I  was  not  yet  fitted  to  take  home 
to  myself  Still  thei-e  kept  sounding  in  my 
ear  with  a  certain  melodious  clang  those 
rough  notes  of  the  captain.  iMake  yourself 
friends  !  Ah,  'tis  not  too  late.  For  a  Christ- 
mas dream  and  a  Christmas  hearth,  no,  'tis 
not  too  late !  All  that  day  it  went  on  clanging 
on,  chiming  quarter  and  half-hour,  and  three 
quarter  bells  in  my  ear  to  the  same  tune.  The 
bells  of  old  churches  hard  by  seemed  to  take 
up  that  shade  of  melody,  swinging  out  that 
old  burden,  Make  yourself  friends  !  Ah,  no, 
'tis  not  too  late,  no,  'tis  not  too  late !  But 
such  things  were  not  for  me.  The  bleak  walls 
and  cold  desolation  of  the  Old  Rodney  Arms 
were  fitter,  and  more  in  keeping :  so  I  fell 
back  into  the  old  up  and  down  patrol,  look- 
ing out  now  and  again  from  the  window. 
The  dripping  ostler  as  before  ;  the  dripping 
horse  as  before ;  stable-yard  fast  becoming 
navigable.  Four  o'clock  being  told  off  by  the 
chimes  of  the  neighbouring  cliurches ;  with 
which  jostle  discordantly  those  other  chimes 
of  Captain  Sharon's.  It  was  clearing  a  very 
little  in  the  west ;  just  beyond  the  red  chim- 
neys, and  it  suddenly  enters  into  my  head  to 
go  out  and  see  human  faces  again,  and  be 
set  free,  for  a  ti)ne  at  least,  from  those  hate- 
ful white  wall^  With  that,  I  go  forth  into 
the  sleet,  as  the  captain  liad  done  before  me, 
and  take  the  road  citywards. 

There  was  a  liouse  of  ])usiness  in  that 
quarter  to  which  1  had  letters,  lying  up  a 
small  dark  court,  with  its  style  and  calling 
set  out  on  brass-plates  atone  side.  Inside,  it 
found  room  for  other  houses  of  business, 
each  with  its  own  fligbt  and  its  own  brass- 
plate.  Unhappily,  the  chief  was  absent — a 
little  old  man,  very  grey  and  shrivelled,  being 
loft  ill  charge — gone  down  for  the  Christmas 
by  that  ))iorning's  early   nniil,  to  return    by 


that  day  week  at  furthest.  The  little  old  man, 
very  grey  and  shrivelled,  ventures  to  presume 
that  1  and  nrmy  more  will  be  going  down 
that  night  or  following  morning. 

"  A  very  pleasant  thing  must  be  that 
Christmas  in  the  country,"  he  says,  looking 
thoughtfully  on  the  fire,  and  fitting  his  thin 
fingers  together.  '•  Very  pleasant  for  such 
as  had  means.  Very  pleasant !" 
Would  he  be  going  too  ? 
Dear  no !  dear  no !  He  had  not  been 
out  of  London  these  forty  years  back.  Most 
likely  never  should — never  should.  Was 
just  about  locking  up  and  going  out  to  look 
at  the  streets.  It  was  so  curious  looking  at 
the  streets  of  the.3e  nights.  People  seemed  so 
busy  and  so  happy. 

I  left  him  there,  still  doing  jomer's 
work  with  his  poor  lean  fingers  over  the 
fire,  and  went  back  again  through  those 
streets  he  spoke  of.  The  lonely  waiter's  pro- 
phecy had  come  true ;  for  the  sleet  had  de- 
parted, and  it  now  looked  very  nmch  as  if  it 
were  about  to  snow.  By  this  time  it  had 
grown  dark,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted. 
There  was  a  hum  of  voices  abroad,  and  two 
Hoods  of  dark  figures  hurrying  by,  on  some 
purpose  bent.  Shop  windows  were  throwing 
out  dazzling  effulgence,  reflected  brightly 
from  the  many  little  shining  pools  and 
ponds  in  the  road  ;  where,  too,  were  reflected 
cheerfully  flaring  lamps  and  flitting  forms. 
Round  certain  sheets  of  efi"ulgence  especially, 
throwing  out  a  glare  as  from  open  furnace 
doors — were  gathered  crowds 
figures  and  illuminated  faces 
huge  stores  within :  the  holly 
white-capped  and  white-robed 
within :  the  dispensing  of  rare  Christmas 
cheer  ;  and  the  file  of  buyers  incoming  and 
outgoing.  With  a  far  more  delighted  amphi- 
theatre of  glowing  faces  round  certain  other 
sheets  of  effulgence — temples  of  confectionery 
— feasting  their  eyes  on  the  spreading  Christ- 
mas-tree and  its  glittering  fruit  of  gold  and 
silver,  card  sind  ribbon :  on  the  huge  white 
cakes  rising  like  towers  :  on  the  gaudy  vista 
reflected  by  mirrors  many  times  over,  down 
towards  the  far  end,  of  men  and  women 
packing  busily,    fitting    the   snow  cake  and 

I  Christmas-tree  fruit  into  cases- 

I  to  the  country  that  night. 

I      Whore  shall  that  tree  be  set  up  ?     What 

I  troop  of  children,  far  down  in  some  well- 
wooded  English  comity,  be  gladdened  at  its 
(!oming  ?  More  glare  from  open  furnace- 
doors — more  glowing  faces — more  trees — 
more  busy  ])a(;king.  I  am  jostled  by  hasty 
men  on  Christmas  errands.  I  am  put  aside 
by  men  bearing  Christmas  packages,  and 
nearly  run  down  by  heavy  wains  laden  with 
strong  ales  fur  Christmas  drinking.  Every- 
body seems  to  have  Christmas  business  but 
my  poor  lonely  self.  Getting  absorbed  in 
contending  floods,  I  am  taken  up  througli 
many  bye-streets  into  one  of  the  great  mar- 
kets where  gas  is  ihiring  nakedly',  bringing 
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out  giiunt  Renibrandtish  effect :  -where,  too, 
is  Christmas  fo.  d  in  the  bulk,  raw  material 
of  comiug  cheer  in  huge  massive  heaps,  of 
■which  are  there  sellers  in  bulk,  aud  buyers  in 
bulk.  Sellers  entrenched  strongly  behind 
groaning  counters  and  mounds  of  jirovision  ; 
behind  monster  poultry  suspended  high  ;  be- 
hind primest  Joints;  all  with  Christmas  pur- 
pose. Dark  foliage  overhead  of  shining  green- 
necked  birds  newly  arrived  from  those  richly- 
wooded  countries  with  Christmas  purpose. 
Flocks  of  wild  birds,  armies  of  great  fowl,with 
Christmas  purpose.  Buyers  gauging  monster 
poultry;  appraising  the  heiglit  and  depth  of 
their  fatness  with  Christmas  purpose.  Sellers 
giving  out  ceaselessly,  taking  in  ceaselessly. 
with  Christmas  purpose.  Housewives,  hand 
in  pocket,  reflectively  taking  thought  of  what 
store  they  needed  ;  not  so  much  caring  for 
hard  bargains  on  this  eve  :  thinking,  with 
glistening  eye,  how  little  Tom,  or  Jack,  or 
Harry,  now  on  his  way  home,  would  be 
gathered  round  her  cheer  —  whose  little 
hearts  would  be  set  a-daucing  at  this  sight. 
Perhaps,  even  the  dripping  ostler,  after 
change  of  his  damp  garments,  had  been  up 
here  with  Christmas  purpose.  Groves  of 
holly  and  ivy  with  Christmas  purpose. 
Everybody,  everything,  with  Christmas  pur- 
pose, beyond  myself;  who  was  now  wandering 
utterly  purposeless,  cut  ofi"  from  any  Christ- 
mas hope  and  prospect.  Here  Captain 
Sharon's  bells  fell  on  to  a  chiming;,  chiniins; 
out  their  old  tunes,  over  and  over  again 
they  rang  out:  -'Make  yourself  friends! 
Ah,  no!  'tis  not  too  late — no!  'tis  not  too 
late.  For  Christmas  dreaming  and  Christmas 
hearth,  'tis  not  too  late — no !  ^tis  not  too 
late!" 

Only 
nately 
abroad, 

before  me,  and  on  all  who  were  going  and 
coming  with  light  hearts  under  their  cloaks, 
I  felt  of  a  sudden  an  intolerable  yearning  to 
be  of  that  happy  company.  Nor  did  that 
possibility  seem  altogether  so  hopeless  and 
remote.  '"Tis  not  too  late — no  !  'tis  not  too 
late  !"  changed  the  bells  riotously.  "What  if 
I  tried  ?  Something  seemed  to  whisper  to 
me,  timidly,  it  could  do  no  harm — perhaps  no 
good,  perhaps  a  little  good  —  and,  as  the 
thought  came  upon  me.  1  found  my  heart 
beating  faster,  and  my  steps  quickening  as  I 
hurried  along  towards  home.  Such  a  home 
as  I  might  find  within  the  bleak  walls  of  the 
Old  Rodney  Arms. 

I  had  half  made  uj)  my  mind.  With  a 
nervous  fluttering,  I  laid  out  a  sort  of  pro- 
gramme :  a  dusky  castle  in  the  air.  What 
if  I  left  the  Old  Rodney  Arms  far  behind  me, 
and  fled  away  through  the  broad  English 
lands  northward — ;ionrneying  down  to  JNIyt- 
ton  Grange,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Sher- 
burnes?  I  half  made  up  my  mind  ;  and. 
one  look  at  the  bleak,  whitened  walls  of  the 
Rodney  Arms  finished  the  work.     1  would  go. 


this  time,  so  furiously  so  importu- 
flinging  Captain  Sharon's  music 
that,   when   I  looked   on  the   scene 


As  I  came  to  this  resolve,  the  bells  of 
Captain  Sharon  ceased  rmging  and  were 
heard  no  more. 

The  night  mail  went  down  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock ;  and,  towards  that  hour  I  was  on 
the  huge  threshold  of  an  iron-way  that  strikes 
off  north-westerly.  Great  was  the  bustle 
that  attended  on  the  departure  of  that  night 
train.  A  great  clatter,  and  in-driving  and 
out-driving  by  different  gates,  processionally. 
A  dazzling  flare  of  lamps  in  long  lines  down 
the  platform,  converging  to  points  far  away ; 
long  lines  of  pillars  ;  long  lines  of  carriages, 
first,  second,  and  third,  with  wagons — all 
converging,  also,  to  points  afar  off.  Many 
passengers  by  this  night's  mail  noith- 
westerly,  furnished  with  hairy  rugs  against 
the  cold  of  this  Christmas  night,  with 
courier-bags  hung  about  them,  following 
their  baggage  now  being  trundletl  along  the 
platform.  All  mostly  going  down  for  the 
Christmas.  3Ieu  of  Ijushiess,  men  of  politics, 
men  of  law,  hurrying  down  north-westerly 
for  the  Christmas. 

All  through  the  long  and  weary  darkness 
the  night  mail  went  forward  scouring  broad 
countries.  All  through  the  long  and  weary 
night  the  dull  lamp  overhead  cast  down  a 
sitdily  light  on  the  travellers  sitting  opposite 
me,  burrowed  in  their  rags,  with  heads  sunk 
down  on  their  l)reasts,  aud  coiled  up  in  all 
manner  of  strange  attitudes,  striving  after 
sleep.  All  through  the  darkness  the  night 
train  swept  on  ;  swooping  through  stations, 
past  long  lines  of  flashing  ofiices  ;  past  great 
and  dusky  towns  :  past  smclting-works,  where 
fire  was  bursting  from  the  ground  ;  past  other 
night  trains  swooping  by :  and  past  tall 
chimneys  and  illuminated  factories. 

With  sensible  slackening  of  pace,  and  lift- 
ing up  of  drowsy  heads  from  folds  of  rugs  to 
let  down  the  glass,  and  look  forth  on  the 
chilling  night  outside;  with  threading  our 
way  among  dark  shadowy  forms  of  huge 
black  engines  hissing  and  hiding  themselves 
in  clouds  of  their  own  damp  vapour:  with 
flashes  of  lighthouse  reflectors  poured  intous 
suddenly,  and  gone  the  next  instant;  with 
carriage's  gliding  by,  with  lamps  gliding  by, 
with  signal-houses  gliding  by,  we  roll  into  a 
flood  of  light,  reflecting  a  'waste  of  white 
wall,  glass-doors,  with  bare  counters  and 
empty  buffets  within — all  to  the  Gregorian 
chant  of  porter-monks,  intoning  loudly. 
Change  here  for  a  long  bead-j»ll  of  places 
utterly  undistinguishable  and  unknown. 

Some  respite  here  for  reflection  :  a  yellow 
light  suffusing  the  white  walls  ;  a  clock-face 
which  tells  it  has  just  gone  three ;  a  file  of 
blinking  travellers  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
the  night-mail  sets  forward  once  more,  plung- 
ing into  Erebus  again.  There  are  vacant 
seats  opposite,  the  drowsy  figures  having 
been  set  down  with  their  rugs  at  the  last 
halt.  Two  little  boys,  in  wild  spirits,  chat- 
tering of  school  sports  and  coming  joys,  going 
homeward  for  Christmas  holidays,  are  just 
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in  for  a  short  stage  only  ;  for,  when  I  look  up 
after  an  uneasy  snatch  of  sleep,  I  find  that 
they  have  departed,  and  that  1  am  alone  in 
the  blue-cushioned  chamber,  under  the  sickly 
lamp.  By  this  time  day  is  bi-caking,  with  a 
cold  grey  that  brings  out  the  dark  trees 
flying  by ;  and,  looking  out,  I  find  the  ground 


ail  whitened,  and  that  it  has 


been  snowing 


hard,  north-westerly.  It  lightens  and  lightens 
and  gradually  the  cold  grey  fades  off.  There 
are  long  canals  behind  u.s,  ico-bound  and  un- 
navigable.  There  are  stray  houses  of  a  rude 
sandstone  common  to  these  parts,  and  we  roll 
into  a  great  red  town :  a  city  of  factories  and 
tall  chimneys,  all  in  broad  daylight,  just  as 
the  hands  are  going  to  work.  With  w'eary 
eyes  and  stiffened  limbs  I  descend,  leaving  be- 
hind me  the  sickly  lamp  burning  still.  A  hall 
here  for  some  hours  in  a  busy  inn  ;  theuce 
northward  by  another  railway.  Journeyhig 
steadily  from  noon  until  close  on  the  stroke 
of  four,  we  slacken  speed  ;  moving  across  a 
deep  valley  on  a  great  viaduct  of  the  rough 
sandstone.  I  recognise  something  familiar  in 
the  look  of  that  valley  :  in  the  great  heavy 
mountain  far  off  on  the  right:  in  the  swell 
and  fall  of  the  ground;  dim,  indistinct,  me- 
mories of  boy  years,  confused  by  the  new 
staring  viaduct  that  runs  so  rudely  across  the 
smiling  valley.  A  grey  mossy  tower — part 
of  old  abbey  ruins — glides  slowly  by,  and  I 
begin  to  feel  that  here  is  sometlnng  not 
altogether  strange  to  me. 

A  lonely  wooden  station  perched  high  on 
the  arches ;  with  a  lonely  man  in  charge, 
who  came  out  to  wonder  what  business  could 
bring  the  stranger  into  this  solitary  region, 
and,  presently  the  train  had  passed  on  out  of 
the  valley,  leaving  me  with  the  lonely  man  on 
his  lonely  platform.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and 
a  light  or  two  twinkling  below,  showed 
where  there  Avas  still  an  inn  of  the  old 
pattern  not  yet  departed  ,  whither  the  lonely 
porter  went  off  silently  to  order  up  a  chaise  for 
Myttou  Grange,  distant  some  six  miles.  ButI 
found  that  the  old  inn  was  gone  long  since: 
and,  in  its  stead,  there  had  risen  a  cold  puldie- 
house,  with  a  new  sign,  and  a  new  proprietor. 
The  only  chaise  and  the  only  horse  were  being 
got  out  hastily  ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  I  Avas 
on  the  road  to  my  old  home. 

With  a  tremulous  feeling  at  my  heart.  I 
looked  fi'om  the  window  for  such  old  land- 
marks and  tokens,  as  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  me ;  for  the  old  bridge  just  clear  of  the 
village  where  we  used  to  fish  (standing  under 
its  arches  on  the  mossy  bank  where  the  trees 
stretched  over,  making  a  bovver  and  giving  a 
pleasant  shelter :)  but  the  road  had  taken  a 
sweep,  and  I  was  now  crossing  a  fresh  rough- 
hewn  stru(!ture,  and  yonder  were  the  relics 
of  the  old  bi-idge — thr(^e  grey  broken  arches, 
all  stripped  and  jagged.  But  other  lesser 
things  were  left  us.  A  good  mile  further  on, 
stone-trough,  up  the  steep  hill 
horses  used  to  halt  and 
drink ;  the  stone-cross  over  tho  old  quarry. 


the   great 
where  the  wagon 


marking  where  one  dark  November  night 
old  Joe  Bradly,  the  keeper,  was  cast  down 
and  dashed  to  pieces;  the  wooden  stile 
leading  to  the  short  cut  over  the  fields  to 
Mytton.  Strange  memories  of  those  days, 
kept  crowding  on  me  as  the  way  shortened, 
as  the  darkness  gathered.  How  would  the 
old  place  look  ?  Had  it  kept  the  grey  reve- 
rend aspect  it  bore  on  the  day  I  drove  from 
the  door  just  thirty  years  before;  friends, 
relatives,  retainers,  all  gathered  on  the  steps 
under  its  shadowy  porch,  watching  me 
speeding  away  down  the  long  avenue.  Never 
did  it  seem  so  beautiful.  Its  square  central 
tower,  broken  into  stories,  each  with  its 
mullioned  window  and  supportii.g  pillars, 
flanked  with  great  wings,  and  other  square 
towers;  its  two  open  cupolas,  each  capj.ed 
with  a  stone  eagle,  rising  high  in  the  centre, 
all  of  a  grey  reverend  stone.  How  was  it 
now  with  its  broad  covut  inside  ?  its  broad 
flight  of  steps  seen  through  the  porch,  lead- 
ing up  straight  to  the  great  banqueting 
hall?  Did  the  grass  grow  there  now,  and 
were  its  grey  stones  disturbed  ?  How  was 
it  with  its  quaint  old  English  gardens,  laid 
out  in  long  lines  of  yew-tree  hedges,  shaven 
smooth  and  straight  as  a  wall  ?  its  broad 
walks  and  terraces,  its  round  Dutch  ponds 
and  white  leaden  gods  rising  from  the  water, 
its  grotesque  sun-dials  and  devices,  and  dark 
cavernous  aisle  of  ancient  yews  meeting 
overhead,  through  which  the  sun^s  rays 
never  penetrated  ?  How  was  it  with  all 
these  ?  Overgrown  with  weeds  and  gone  to 
ruin  ?  Question  soon  to  be  resolved,  for  we 
were  now  struggling  up  the  east  hill,  over  a 
little  valley  all  sunk  in  darkness,  where 
were  lights  twinkling,  and  where  lay  the 
manor  village  of  Hurst  Mytton,  new  all 
wrapped  in  darkness.  I  could  hear  the  little 
stream  that  coursed  through  the  valley, 
turning  a  few  rude  mills,  rippling  noisily  as 
of  old,  just  as  we  swtqit  sliarply  round  a 
corner  and  entered  the  broad  open  avenue, 
a  good  mile  long,  leading  straight  down  to 
Mytton.  With  beating  heart  I  could  see 
afar  off  the  dark  mass,  standing  out  shadowy 
with  the  two  cupolas  outlined  on  bluish 
grey  ground.  Lights  were  twinkling  up  and 
down,  and  a  red  glow  came  tlu-ough  crimson 
curtains  drawn  close  before  tho  windows  of 
the  picture  gallery. 

In  a  few  seconds  more  the  great  pile  was 
looming  out  over  my  he;id.  and  the  driver 
was  on  the  ground  pulling  at  a  bell.  It  rang 
out  hoarsely,  scaring  some  shrill  birds  that 
had  their  nest  overhead.  I  was  standing 
under  shelter  of  the  grey  porch  looking  into 
tho  court.  From  open  windows  of  that 
picture  gallery  on  the  right,  was  pouring  a 
flood  of  genial  light  through  a  crimson 
tranparency  ;  prospect  ineffably  comfort- 
ing to  a  lone  wanderer's  heart !  I  was 
walking  round,  looking  up  with  a  strange 
feeling  over  me,  at  the  great  clock  fixed  in 
one  of  the  towers,  which  uBcd  to  chime  tunes 
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like  Dutch  Carrillons,  when  the  door  at  the 
top  of  the  flight  of  steps  opened  softly,  and 
an  old  man  with  a  lamp  descended,  bowing 
low  at  the  gi-ound — an  old  man  with  spare 
hair  and  ivory  head.  He  peered  at  me  curi- 
ously with  a  restless,  anxious  look,  shading 
the  lamp  with  his  hand,  and  bowing  with  a 
certain  statclinpss.  lie  presumed  that  I  was 
one  of  his  honour's  friends,  come  down  for 
the  Christmas.  They  had  been  expecting 
him  long,  very  long,  for  a  year  and  more. 
Perhaps  i  brought  news  or  letters  from  him, 
or  perhaps  I  myself — could  it  be  ?  Here  the 
lamp  was  lifted  up,  and  my  face  searched 
with  wistful  inquiry.  ''  True  .Sherburne 
face,"  he  muttered.  At  the  same  time  the 
cloud  of  old  memories  which  had  been 
floating  round  me  since  I  first  passed 
beneath  the  porch,  began  to  settle  steadily 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  retainer 
who  used  to  take  me  out  far  over  the  fells. 
"  Will  Dipchurch,"  I  said  hesitatingly.  He 
started. 

"  Will  Dipchurch,the  steward, surely.  Who 
knows  Will  Dipchurch  that  Will  don't 
know  ?  Let  me  look  again.  Can  it  be  that 
young  Mr.  Nicholas  who  went  abroad  be- 
yond the  seas  thirty  years  ago  ?  Can  it  be  ?" 

'•  It  was,"  I  said,  taking  his  hand  in  mine, 
"  poor  Nicholas  Sherburne,  the  wanderer, 
come  home  to  end  his  days." 

••'  I  knew  the  Sherburne  voice,  the  Sher- 
burne face,''  he  said,  "so  glory  to  God  on 
this  Chi-istmas  Eve  for  bringing  you  back 
under  your  own  roof  I  dreamt  of  this.  I 
knew  that  another  Christmas  would  not  go 
by  without  some  one  of  the  old  name  being 


at  the  Grauscc  again.     Come  in,  sir;  come  m, 

long 


for  you  must  be  tired  after   your  long, 
journey  " 

I  followed  him  silently  up  the  steps,  and 
crossed  the  threshold  into  the  banqueting- 
hall.  It  was  dark,  and  the  lamp  gave  out  a 
feeble  light,  But  I  could  feel  the  chequered 
marble  pavement  echoing  beneath  my  feet, 
and  could  make  out,  dimly  overhead,  the 
dark  oaken  gallery  where,  in  old  baronial 
times,  musicians  used  to  play.  I  looked  for 
the  famous  antlers,  spoils  of  old  hunting  days, 
hung  up  high  round  the  hall,  and  found  them 
in  the  old  spot,  I  looked  for  the  helmet  over 
the  yawning  fireplace  where  was  a  heap  of 
red   wood   emiiers   flickerino;.     I  looked   for 


the 


flickering, 
and 


shining 


with 


arches  of  the  roof,  at  which,  in  childishdays, 
I  used  to  glance  timidly  and  with  an  awful 
respect,  now  leered  comically  out  of  ruff's  and 
collars  of  prickly  ivy.  and  the  coronas  all 
down  the  hall  were  now  turned  to  the  like- 
ness of  great  holly  bushes  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  On  sight  of  which  Christmas  livery, 
came  the  genial  spirit  of  the  season  invading 
me  tumultuously.  The  bleak  wliite  walls  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Kodney  Arms,  encom- 
passing me  close  up  to  that  date,  began  to 
crumble  away  slowly. 

Said  Mr.  Dipchurch,  half  to  himself,  and 
letting  the  light  play  upon  his  face  with  a 
rare  Dutch  effect,  '•  I  knew  this  evening  would 
not  go  over  without  the  master's  returning 
home.  I  dreamed  it  three  times  over  the 
fire.  Our  garners  have  been  filled,  and  the 
strong  ale  brewed,  and  the  keeper  has  been 
over  the  fells  with  his  gun.  And  to-morrow 
the  tenantry  shall  come  up  for  the  feast  in 
this  hall,  as  they  have  done  this  many  a-j-ear  ; 
and  his  honour  shall  sit  in  the  great  chair  at 
the  head,  as  his  father  did  before  him.  A 
<:;lad  day  :  I  mav  say,  sir,  I  hope, — a  jolly 
day!" 

Mr.  Dipchurch  passed  out  with  his  lamp,  I 
following,  and  led  the  way  through  the  ante- 
room— where  the  guests  always  gathered 
before  dinner — into  the  picture  gallery.  I 
stood  at  the  door  looking  down  ;  for  it  was 
a  long,  long  room,  running  full 
of  the  house  :  down  to  the  far 
were  drawn  close  with  heavy 
crimson  curtains  beacon  that  had  shone  out 
so  ruddily  on  the  avenue.  Lining  the  sides, 
hanging  out  from  the  walls,  were  the  tall, 
fullTlength  Sherburnes,  men  and  women  for 
generations  back — a  roll,  chronological  of 
every  age.  Often  had  they  been  read  off"  to 
me  by  our  ancient  housekeeper.  I  could 
tell  them  truly,  even  now.  Beginning  with 
that  frowning  warrior  just  at    the  door,    a 


the  breadth 
end,  where 
folds,  those 


oik  panelling,  dark 
age,  running  round :  for  the  oaken  tables, 
black  and  shining,  too,  and  felt  as  if  I  had 
left  but  yesterday ;  for  notluug  had  been 
disturbed. 

•'  Look  up,  sir  !"  said  old  Will.  "  See  how 
we  have  had  the  place  dressed  against 
Christmas — all  as  it  used  to  be,"  and  he  held 
the  lamp  up  liigh  above  his  head.  It  was  a 
wilderness  of  holly  and  ivy,  and  red  berries. 
Bundles  of  it  round  the  oaken  bosses  of  the 
ceiling,  twining  up  the  muUions  of  the  win- 
dows, hiding  every  knot  and  twist.  All 
those  queer  stone  faces  supporting  the  oaken 


captain  and  admiral  at  sea,  in  flowing  wig 
and  blue  armour,  Avho  stands  leaning  on 
his  truncheon,  and  pointing  back  eternally 
to  a  cloud.  So,  too,  with  that  other  worthy 
in  the  starched  frill,  doublets,  and  trunks, 
who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Spanish 
wars.  Next  to  whom  I  knew  full  well  (for 
the  black  shadows  hung  over  that  region) 
Avas  a  peerless  lady,  one  of  Kneller's  beauties 
— a  shepherdess,  in  the  open  country  with  a 
crook,  and  sheep  at  her  feet.  And  so  up 
that  line  I  could  tell  them  off  in  their  order 
from  where  1  sat.  lliat  famous  Sir  Ralph, 
in  the  Ramilies*  wig  and  scarlet  coat,  point- 
ing back,  like  the  ndmiral,  to  smoke  in  the 
background  :  he  Avho  had  given  such  good 
account  of  the  French  in  the  Flemish  cam- 
paigns. With  other  cavaliers  and  noble 
ladies  of  Sir  Joshua's  pencilling:  all  be- 
hooped,  and  in  rich  flowering  silks.  Half 
way  down,  just  nt  the  great  fire-place,  I  found 
an  old  oak  table  and  high-backed  chair  of 
the  same  spiral  pattern  drawn  in  close : 
where,   too,   was   a   shaded   lamp,  shedding 
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warm  soft  light,  and  reflected  on  the  shining 
oak  floor. 

Saying  he  would  return.  Mr.  Dipchurch 
passed  rae  by  softly  ;  and,  taking  his  way  down 
the  long  gallery,  disappeared  in  a  black 
shadow  which  hung  over  the  end.  Then  I 
drew  in  the  high-backed  chair  closer,  and 
stirring  up  the  log.s  till  they  cracked  again, 
fell  to  th'aking  how  strangely  it  had  come 
about  that  the  wanderer  was  back  again 
in  his  old  homo  that  night,  of  all  nights 
in  the  year:  an  eve  of  jubilee  to  all 
men — vigil  of  tidings  of  great  joy — which 
had  brought  round  at  last  a  .sort  of  dull 
quiet  and  repose  to  one  who  had  strayed 
much,  and  for  whom  there  was  to  be  now  no 
more  wanderings. 

Justastlie  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
(this  was  the  weary  yearningof  another  poor 
wanderer,  long  since  gone  to  his  rest) 
rants  to  the  spot  from  which  at  first  it  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Hero  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

Under  the  shadow  of  my  own  roof-tree  ; 
given  back  again  to  that  stately  company  on 
the  walls.  Ghostly  company  indeed  !  Cold, 
fleshless,  and  bloodless  kuismon  ;  yet  all  that 
were  left  to  me  in  the  room  of  those  real  living 
ones  who  had  been  taken  away  one  by  one  ! 
The  ghostly  company  had  it  nearly  all  to 
themselves  now,  and  within  a  certain  span 
of  years  were  oortain  to  have  free,  un- 
disturbed range  of  the  old  halls.  Stiffly 
and  quaintly  they  might  then  come  down  and 
walk  all  day  long,  and  all  nightlong  to  and 
fro,  in  stately  dances,  without  so  nnich  as  one 
to  intrude  on  them.  Strange,  chilling  feeling 
this,  of  being  utterly  wrecked  and  stranded 
upon  one's  own  home ;  of  being  cast  upon 
a  lonely  island  in  one's  own  house.  They  were 
all  gone  now:  father,  sisters,  brothers — the 
cheei-ful,  exul)erant  houseful !  filling  every 
corner  of  the  old  place  with  bright,  beam- 
ing hope,— rwith  youth  and  spirits  and  eternal 
jubilee!  But  of  this  season  especially,  how 
this  brightness  of  heart  burst  forth  as  in  a 
torrent — sweeping  with  it  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, kith  and  kin — drawing  them  all  in 
under  one  roof,  to  be  glad  and  make  merry, 
and  keep  the  holy  festival  with  more  glory 
than  in  any  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  land  ! 
With  the  crudest  aching  of  heart,  with  an 
inexpressilile  yearning,  the  lonely  wanderer 
returned  thinks  of  that  time — separated 
bv  ffulf  ever  so  wide. 


now  from  him  by  gulf  ever  so  wide.  0 ! 
thrice  hap]iy  days,  over  which  steals  the 
soft,  golden  light,  that  hangs  round  things 
seen  fi-om  afar !  Most  vividly  do  they 
come  floating  back  upon  me  now,  as  I  sit 
looking  into  the  fire  making  out  the  minutest 
pictures.  It  is  as  the  mouth  of  a  grent 
arched  vault,  with  a  high  glowing  mound  of 
wood  embers  crumbling  down  with  sudden 
rustle,  and  taking  all  manner  of  fanciful 
shapes.  And  yetwith  every  change  I  make  out 
(0,  BO  clearly  !)    small,    bright  figures  with 


faces  familiar,  and  scenes  long,  long  forgotten; 
but,  by  some  m.ysterious  power,  evoked  on 
this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year.  Though 
the  clock  in  the  court  was  now  clanging  out 
harshly  nine,  it  did  not  break  in  upon  these 
welcome  visions,  and  I  still  see  pictures  in  the 
red  wood  embers. 

A  crumble  and  a  rustle  of  the  ashes,  and  they 
slowly  take  sliape,  bringing  out  elements  of 
one  child's  Christmas,  long  enough  back  now 
to  have  been  rubbed  out  of  all  recollection ; 
with  one  figure  conspicuous  :  a  good  rough 
squire,  heartiest  of  his  kind.  Christmas  loving, 
charity  giving,  beloved  of  all  friends  and 
neighbours.  Best  of  all  fathers,  with  the 
gentlest  Ijeaming  eyes.  The  truest  imaginable 
picture  of  the  old  English  squire.  To  my 
child's  eyes  the  most  benignant,  loveable  be- 
ing upon  eai'th.  Still  more  of  a  superior 
being  at  this  high  festival,  in  keeping  of  which 
worthily,  he  took  such  delight. 

All  were  to  be  happy — all  light-hearted. 
The  poor  fed  and  clothed ;  none  within  a  broad 
circuit  round  to  have  care  or  sorrow.  I  see 
the  embers  still  crumlding  and  crumbling, 
and  settle  at  last  in  the  fixed  shape  of  one 
special  Christmas  season,  now  good  five-and- 
thirty  years  removed. 

Figures  flit  past — Figures  well  known  and 
recollected  :  awful  personages  to  my  young 
eyes.  One,  in  old-fashioned  blue  coat  and 
gilt  buttons:  top-booted,  with  a  hunting-whip 
eternally  in  his  hand — Squire  Hornby  of 
the  Grange.  A  rough,  ready,  and  agricultural 
fellow  that  tramped  where  he  pleased  in 
those  great  top-boots.  A  misty  vision  next,  of 
gloom  and  awe  thrown  over  young  hearts,  by 
feud  and  terrible  strife  breaking  out  between 
our  fixther  and  rough  Squire  Hornby.  Fierce 
looks,  fiercer  words,  angry  contention,  foL 
lowed  by  appeals  to  law,  attended  with  un- 
speakable (tread  for  the  young  people  of  the 
house,  and  all  rising  out  of  a  petty  dispute 
about  a  Avatercourse.  Our  father's  gentle 
eyes  would  light  up  and  flash,  as,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  great  room  of  an  evening,  he 
would  declaim  on  his  wrongs,  and  vow  hos- 
tility to  his  neighbour.  He  would  fight  out 
the  watercourse  to  the  death  in  the  courts  or 
anywhere  he  should  choose.  If  it  came  to 
his  last  shilling,  it  should  go  for  the  water- 
course. 

Wo  listened  with  frightened  hearts,  ap- 
jtallod  at  this  terrible  prospect,  not  being 
old  enough  to  know  that  a  watercourse, 
or  right  of  way,  are  objects  dearest  of  all 
things  in  the  world  to  country-gentlemen's 
hearts.  After  Christmas  it  would  come 
before  the  proper  tribunals.  Then  father 
should  hav9  justice  done  him.  If  not  there, 
be  would  go  on  to  the  Ilnu-e  of  Lords,  and 
battle  it  out  there.  Finally,  if  beaten  at  all 
hands,  he  would  sell  every  stick  in  the  place, 
(here  his  voice  would  grow  tremulous)  and 
retire  to  a  foreign  land  to  end  his  days.  His 
enemy  should  not  have  that  triumph  over 
him. 
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It  was  gettiug  on  all  the  while  to  his 
favourite  season  :  which  promised  to  be  as 
frost-bound  and  snow-clad  as  festival  heart 
could  desire. 

Great  stores  of  provisions  had  been  laid  in. 
Father  was  busv  from  morning  till  night  in 
the  furthering  of  that  design  which  always  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart ;  namelj', — that  no  poor 
soul  in  the  parish  should  have  a  troubled  soul 
at  this  tamous  season  ;  but  should  l)e  filled 
and  made  merry,  and  as  warm  as  plenty  of 
coal  and  blanketing  could  make  him.  Never 
was  he  so  busy,  so  vigorous,  so  full  of  the 
genial  holy  spirit  of  the  season.  Each  day 
that  lessened  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  great  day,  lightened  this  temper  of  his : 
until,  at  last,  it  came  to  be  the  morning  of  the 
great 'eve  itself  I  see  in  the  red  embers 
figures  moving  and  flitting  past  indistinctly  ; 
genial  faces  lit  up  by  honest  glow,  whitest 
snow  covering  the  ground  thickly.  I  make 
out  that  one  figure,  centre  of  all,  moving- 
hither  and  thither,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee: 
for  there  had  reached  him  news  that  morn- 
ing from  high  law  authority,  that  all  would 
turn  out  well  for  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
watercourse.  There  was  a  great  jubilee 
through  all  the  house  !  most  seasonable 
Christmas  present,  that  horn  of  news  ! 

That  Christmas  Eve  wore  on  cheerily, 
until  it  came  to  grow  dusk,  and  lamps  were 
lighted :  when  I  see  some  one  riding  up  the 
long  open  avenue  through  the  snow  ;  some 
one  to  see  the  Squire,  and  wish  him  a  merry 
Christmas,  and  who  mentions,  as  a  bit 
of  news,  that  neisrhbour  llornbv  has  that 
morning  heard  of  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter  in  a  foreign  country,  and  was  sunk 
and  bowed  down  with  trouble  as  much  as  a 
man  could  be.  I  see  on  that  evening,  when 
the  long  room  is  lighted  up  and  the  floor  so 
polished  that  it  reflects  back  the  light — '  see 
our  dear  father  come  in  among  us  (over  to 
this  great  fire-place  where  1  now  sit  lookini]: 
back  into  the  past,)  with  a  little  trouble  on  his 
face  :  then  he  walks  about  restlessly,  talking 
softly  to  himself;  then  stojis,  r.nd  tiaally  go^=! 
to  his  de.-ik.  I  see  him  sit  down  and  write 
h.istily— we  speaking  together  softly  over  the 
fire — and  seal  the  letter  with  his  own  great 
seal ;  the  i  send  it  off  by  a  man  on  horseback. 
0,  how  I  have  before  me  his  gentle  face,  as  he 
comes  over  again  to  the  fire,  rubbing  his 
hands  softly,  with  such  a  pleasant  look. 

''  Do  you  know,"  I  think  I  hear  him  say,  in 
tones    that     make   my   keart    thrill.    "  dear 
children,  what  was  written  in  that  letter  ?" 
"  That  you  were   to  win  the  watercourse. 

and 


papa,"  says  my  little  sister,  gleefully, 
beat  that  nasty  Mr.  Hornby." 

I  see  his  face  twitch  a  little.  "  No,"  he 
says,  gently,  ■•'we  have  done,  now.  lam  afraid, 
with  the  watercourse — done  with  it  for 
ever.  Do  you  know  what  I  told  you  this 
morning  of  Squire  Hornby  and  his  daughter  ? 
AVe  are  all  happy  hero  to-night- — 0.  so  happy  ! 
— and   shall  be   happier,  please  Heaven,  to 


morrow.  So  shall  everybody  be  about  us, 
excepting  a  poor  squire  whose  house  is  hung 
with  mourning,  Well,  to  him  I  have  sent 
the  watercourse,  as  a  little  Christmas  pre- 
sent. Have  I  done  right  ?"  Then  he  looks 
round  Avith  those  ever  gentle  eyes  upon  his 
children. 

And  here,  with  sudden  rustle,  the  wood 
embers  sink  down,  and  that  picture  fades 
away  from  me. 

I  am  still  the  lonely  outcast,  sitting  over 
the  fire  with  a  most  intolerable  yearning  for 
flesh  and  blood  sympathy  which  I  cannot 
have  now.  0,  for  something  to  cling  to  ! 
something  to  hold  by — not  to  be  so  utterly 
cast  adrift ! 

The  old  clock-chimes  are  again  at  work, 
tolling  eleven  ;  for  a  flood  of  small  details 
have  tilled  up  that  hour,  which  seems  to  have 
been  barely  a  few  minutes.  These  Christmas 
anniversaries  at  the  old  Hall  were  rare 
times  ;  they  make  m}^  poor  lieart  ache,  think- 
ing of  them.  Stir  the  logs:  cast  on  a  few 
fresh  ones ! 

Here  I  am  set  afloat  once  more — tided  far 
away,  backwards  ;  until  I  make  out  clearly 
other  pictures,  other  figures. 

Sent  away  to  sea  from  the  old  house,  at 
fourteen,  having  always  a  fancy  for  the  naval 
profession  ;  often,  when  tossing  in  my  cheer- 
less hammock,  when  roughly  handled,  as  is 
the  fashion  on  the  ocean,  I  looked  back  to 
those  happy  Christmas  days,  with  a  sicken- 
ing, despairing  feel.  Often,  when  lying  in 
dull  idleness  off  a  sickly  African  coast,  the 
Gi-eat  Festival  has  come  round  and  been  let 
to  slip  by  without  celebration,  I  thought  how 
far  away,  in  Mytton  Grange,  it  Avas  being 
kept  with  Diirth  and  genial  warmth.  How 
about  four  o'clock,  or  so,  the  cold  evening 
was  drawing  close  in,  and  the  daylight 
departing ;  and  through  the  snow,  which 
gave  light  enough  of  its  own,  hearty 
folk  were  tramping  briskly  up  to  the  Hall  ; 
for  whom  there  were  beacoiis,  in  the 
shape  of  red  patches  of  fire-light  up  and 
down  the  front  of  the  great  house,  to  guide 
them.  Light  enough  inside,  too,  in  the  great 
hall ;  where  the  feast  was  set  out,  the  grand 
annual  Christmas  feast,  with  the  squire  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  from  which  not  one 
was  absent. 

A  rustle  and  collapse  of  embers,  and  I  am 
set  a-thinking  of  another  scene  one  year 
later,  when  I  was  still  upon  the  seas  ;  but.  on 
the  eve  of  being  temporai-ily  set  free.  I 
think  of  the  ardent  longing,  that  eager  strain- 
ing to  span  across  the  broadest  tracts  of  sea 
ami  land  :  of  hurried  marches  :  of  journey- 
ing homeward  night  and  day,  with  panting 
excited  spirits,  all  to  the  one  end,  to  reach 
home  against  the  Great  Festival.  I  think  of 
that  setting  down  of  feet  once  more  upon 
English  ground  :  of  that  furious  posting,  whip 
and  spur,  double  gratuities:  of  that  nearing 
familiar  objects,  loved  landmarks,  and  finally 
of  the  dark  building  so  longed  for,  standing 
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looming  out,  with  a  dark  background,  but 
with  rows  aud  rows  of  the  old  genial  crimson 
light  that  set  my  heart  a-dancing.  JMost 
welcome  crunching  of  wheels  upon  the  frozen 
snow  as  we  turn  up  to  the  porch.  1  see  the 
gate  standing  wide  open,  figures  standing 
close,  welcoming  faces,  with  one.  gentlest  in 
the  world  and  now  radiant  as  an  angel ! 
Then  shaking  of  hands  by  everybody :  by 
many  1  know  not.  Then  a  sweet  mist  for 
the  rest  of  the  night ;  long  vistas  down  great 
h  ills  :  softest  suffusion  of  yellow  light  playing 
oa  more  faces  crowding  in  on  me.  U  night 
never  te  be  forgotten  !  llather  let  it  sink  and 
be  lost  in  those  red  embers  now  once  more 
falling  in  so  suddenly. 

How  I  long  for  gentle  sympathising  laces, 
something  that  can  feel  for.  feel  with  me  ! 
Here  about  me  are  the  old  walls ;  the  old 
rooms,  the  long  halls  just  as  they  were  then. 
Here  is  the  ivy  and  the  holly,  and  red  berries 
thick  overhead,  garnishmg  every  corner  and 
cranny,  hiding  close  every  projecting  bit  of 
oak,  of  stone  ;  all  just  as  it  was  thcii.  Here 
were  the  garners  full  to  overflowing,  as  the 
old  steward  had  told  me  :  the  stores  laid  in, 
the  feast  set  out.  To-morrow  would  be  the 
famous  Christmas  morning,  come  round 
again.  To-morrow  the  fi-ionds  and  neigh- 
bours wouhl  come  in  crowds  and  fill  the 
great  hill,  just  as  of  old.  There  they  would 
sit,  far  down  along  the  sides  of  the  long 
tables,  bright  happy  faces  in  two  rows,  all 
looking  to  that  place  at  the  head,  where  the 
squire  was  sitting ;  songs  of  welcome,  glad 
words, — long  life  and  prosperity  to  the 
mastei-;  returned  at  last;  the  head  of  the  old 
family.  There  were  good  hearty  families 
living  about, — many  who  had  known  the  old 
squire  (so  the  steward  had  told  me) — who 
would  be  glad  to  take  by  the  hand,  to 
know  and  love  his  last  descendant.  They 
abounded,  they  waited  but  for  a  sign  ;  to- 
morrow would  be  the  glad  day.  These  tilings 
were  no  dreams,  no  idle  fancies  ;  to-morrow 
they  would  be  realities.  AVhy  should  I  cut 
myself  off  from  such  cheering  hopes  ?  There 
might  be  some  bright  days  in  store  for  me 
after  all. 

Down  they  had  crumbled  once  more  into  a 
white  heap  of  ashes.  They  were  dying  out, 
and  with  them  the  night.  For,  juist  at  that 
instant,  I  hear  afar  off,  most  faint  tinkling  as 
of  silver  fold-bells,  as  tbough  thei'e  were 
shepherds  then  abroad  in  the  fields,  keeping 
watch  over  their  Hocks  by  night.  Hising  up 
and  going  over  softly  to  the  windows,  I  see 
that  the  snow  has  been  falling  thick  upon  the 
ground,  and  can  observe  out  afar  off,  beyond 
the  white  fields  in  the  direction  of  Mytton 
church,  a  little  red  speck  ;  by  which  I  know 
that  the  ringers  are  in  the  liclfry,  ringing  in 
tlic  Christmas  morning  0,  sweetest,  most 
musical  Cbristiuas  carols !  I  take  them  up 
with  me  still  sounding  in  my  cars  as  1  go  to 
rest,  and  fall  to  sleep,  to  dream  hopefully. 

I  woko  on  Christmas  morning  to  the  same 


merry  tunes  to  find  my  dream  realised. 
Mytton  Grange  never  saw  a  jollier  day.  Old 
Dipchurch  had  thoroughly  pi-eserved  its  tra- 
ditional Christinas  ]  for  not  a  tenant,  nor  a 
tenant's  wife,  nor  son,  nor  daughter,  was 
absent;  and  many  a  neighbour,  whom  the 
busily  spread  news  of  the  new  squire's 
arrival  had  reached,  came  also  to  give  him  a 
right  hearty  English  Welcome  llonu; !  K 
Captain  Sharon,  and  the  grey  shrivelled  old 
clerk  could  only  have  been  with  me  ? 

THE   INNOCENT   HOLDER   BUSINESS- 


My  father  was  a  baker — at  least  bo  the 
world  believed — though  a  good  many  more 
watches  and  jewels  came  into  our  bakehouse 
than  sacks  of  flour.  The  general  public 
could  never  understand  Avhy  our  bread  was 
so  much  dearer  than  any  other  baker's,  nor 
why  we  were  so  independent  in  our  mode  of 
transacting  business.  If  the  general  public 
had  seen  the  in  lide  of  some  of  the  pies  which 
were  brouglit  into  our  shop  on  the  pretence 
of  being  baked,  the  general  public  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  wiser. 

My  father  was,  in  fact,  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods;  and  a  thriving,  because  a  prudent  and 
accomplished  man,  at  his  business.  He  kept 
good  faith  with  his  customers,  and  they,  in 
return,  were  faithful  to  him.  What  he  said 
he  would  pay,  he  paid ;  and  what  ho  received 
in  the  middle  of  Avatch  and  jewel-jjies,  he 
settled  for,  as  the  money  Mas  wanted,  in  the 
middle  of  golden-penny-loaves,  and  silver- 
half-quartcriis.  The  only  mistake  he  made 
was  that  of  sticking  too  close  to  hi?  occupa- 
tion !  The  result  Avas^  that  he  died  suddenly 
one  night. 

My  mother  (she  was  only  my  stepmother) 
took  care  of  herself,  and  swept  up  the  whole 
of  my  father's  property.  When  I  returned 
from  the  funeral,  I  found  the  place  in  the 
possession  of  strangers,  and  that  my  mother 
had  quietly  left  her  mourning  coach  for  a 
hackney  cab,  at  an  early  part  of  the  return 
journey.  I  never  saw  her  again  ;  and  when 
I  heard  some  year  afterwards,  that  she  had 
repented  of  the  errors  of  her  youth,  and  had 
devoted  all  my  father's  wealth  (for  he  died 
very  ridi)  to  building  a  chapel,  and  endow- 
ing a  clergyman  to  serve  in  it,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  doubting  the  correctness  of  the 
story. 

I  was  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
world  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  no  cnpital 
to  speak  of,  and  compelled  to  seek  my  living. 
Regular  employment,  with  its  small,  certain 
gains  and  its  irksome  confinonient,  was 
(h'ci<lcdly  unsuitod  to  my  taste  and  habits, 
and  I  had  been  brought  up  in  too  good  a 
school  to  rush  headlong  into  any  criminal 
(enterprise  that  involved  much  labour  and 
risk.  I  was  too  young  to  start  in  opjiosition 
to  the  new  occupants  of  my  late  father's 
premises  ;  althougli  I  miglit  havecomn  anded 
the  whole  of  that  excellent  criminal  conuec- 
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tion ;  60  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  old 
neighbourhood,  and  went  forth  to  learn 
wisdom,  and  to  seek  my  fortune. 


After   several 


rebuifs,    and 


years,  many 
some  privations,  I  found  myself  the  marker 
at  a  noted  West-end  billiard-room.  Our 
house  was  a  very  late  house,  where  the 
young  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  the  old 
gentlemen,  played  very  high  at  pool,  and  I 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  names,  the 


habits  ot  the 
uj)  much 


manners,   the  wants,  and  the 

minor  aristocracy.     I  picked   uj)  mucn   m- 

formation  upon  loans,  loan-offices,  discounting, 

and  bills  of  exchange  ;  and,  while  I  acijuired 

a  certain  mechanical  dexterity  in  handling 

the  cue,  my  mind  was  devoted  to  far  higher 

things. 


One 


towards    dusk,   when    the 


'  I 


afternoon  play  in  the  public  room  had  ceased, 
and  before  the  evening  play  had  begun,  old 
Major  Fobbs  entered  into  very  amicable  con- 
versation with  me,  as  he  was  lazily  practising 
some  difficult  cushion  cannons. 

•'  Pendragon,"  he  said,  ''  are  you  any  rela- 
tion to  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ?" 

"  Not  that  I'm  aware  of,'"  I  replied,  think- 
ing that  the  major  was  amusing  himself  at 
my  expense. 

'•  It's  the  same  name  exactlj',"  he  answered, 
making  a  double  hazard. 

"Indeed,"'  I  said,  with  affected  apathy, 
waiting  to  hear  further. 

"Has  it  never  struck  you,  Pendragon."  he 
continued,  "  that,  with  that  name,  you  might 
do  much  better  for  yourself  than  sticking 
here  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  better  my  position.'"" 
I  said,  meekly,  "  though  I  do  not  exactly  see 
how." 

"  Then   I    can    show   you,"   he   returned 
throwing  down  the  cue,  and  speaking  confi- 
dentiallj' ;  "  become  a  director  of  a  public 
company !" 

This  remark  at  once  opened  my  eyes  to  a 
new  field  of  enterprise:  and,  a  little  further 
conversation  with  the  major  enlightened  me 
still  more.  He  was  about  to  open  an  office — 
or,  as  he  described  it,  to  get  up  an  associa- 
tion— to  be  called  The  Peace  and  Concord 
Loan  and  Discount  Company ;  and  he  wanted, 
as  he  phrased  it,  to  strengthen  his  Board. 
I  knew  something,  before  this,  of  the  major's 
mode  of  life.  The  major  had  a  small  half- 
pay,  as  a  retired  member  of  some  Indian 
military  service,  and  he  now  traded  on  his 
position  as  a  director  of  public  companies. 
He  belonged  to  the  Chutnee  Club,  which 
gave  him  an  aristocratic  address  that  looked 
well  in  prospectuses.  He  was  a  director  of 
two  assurance  companies,  and  the  chairman 
of  a  trading  company  for  providing  the  public 
with  something  they  did  not  want,  at  a  price 
rather  higher  than  that  of  the  regular  trades- 
people. These  occupations  procured  him 
fees  for  each  sitting  (and  the  boards  took 
care  to  sit  pretty  frequently,)  and  he  filled 


up  his  time  and  his  income  by  playing  at 
pool  with  unfledged  youths  about  town  at 
our  public  and  private  billiard  tables. 

At  the  time  when  Major  Fobbs  first  spoke 
to  me,  the  trading  company  had  nearly  sat 
out  the  whole  of  its  subscribed  capital ;  one 
assurance  office  was  already  undergoing  the 
pleasing  process  of  winding-up  under  the 
Acts  for  that  purpose  made  and  provided  ; 
and  the  other  office — so  rumour  said — was 
waiting  anxiously  to  be  served  with  the  legal 
notice  of  dissolution. 

I  knew  all  these  things  concerning  the 
major,  and  yet  1  listened  to  his  proposals; 
for  they  promised  to  enlarge  my  experience 
of  the  world,  and  to  afford  me  an  agreeable 
change  of  employment.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
transformed  into  Stanley  Pendragon,  Esquire, 
of  Aurora  Chambers,  Mayfair,  and  Marsh 
Mallows  Hal],  near  Feuny-Tokel,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  first  of  these  places  was  a  metro- 
politan attic,  the  second  a  rural  barn ;  and 
as  they  both  belonged  to  the  major,  all 
letters,  messages,  and  inquiries  were  jjroperly 
received,  and  properly  and  carefully  an- 
swered. 

The  Peace  and  Concord  Loan  and  Discount 
Office  was  speedily  opened,  and  fully  adver- 
tised. There  were  only  two  directors  besides 
myself,  the  major  and  a  gentleman  from  the 
Stock  Exchange — or  rather  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  name  was  Owen 
Griffiths,  and  he  was  described  as  belonging 
to  the  Cwmgwyrdyr  Slate  Quarries,  near 
Gywremw  "N^ale,  Caernarvon. 

We  made  no  bad  debts,  for  we  neither  lent 
money  upon  personal  security,  nor  did  we 
discount  bills;  and  we  existed  entirely  upon 
the  inquiry  fees  which  we  extracted  from  the 
applicants.  We  charged  ten  shillings  a  mile 
(paid  in  advance)  for  investigatmg  the 
character  of  the  borrower  and  his  referee, 
and  we  were  so  fastidious  in  our  choice  (as 
our  terms  were  unusually  easy,  and  our  rate 
of  interest  very  low,)  that  we  could  never 
find  any  one  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  a 
portion  of  our  capital.  When  we  told  the 
expectants,  after  the  expiration  of  the  third 
day,  that  our  information  was  satisfactory, 
but  not  sufficiently  bo,  and  for  several  reasons 
we  must  decline  to  make  the  loan,  we  were, 
in  some  cases,  loaded  with  strong  epithets, 
which  we  received  calmly,  because  we  knew 
they  were  undeserved. 

After  the  first  year,  notwithstanduig  con- 
stant and  judicious  advertising,  our  business 
began  to  show  palpable  symptoms  of  dry-rot, 
and  we  began  to  look  for  some  other  employ- 
ment suitable  to  our  talents  and  our  ener- 
gies. The  major  becoming  involved  in  some 
'  troublesome  Chancery  proceedings  connected 
with  his  former  companies  (in  which  he  had 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  accept  shares,) 
transferred  all  his  interest  in  Aurora 
Chambers,  Mayfair,  and  Marsh  Mallows 
Hall,  to  me,  and  his  eminent  financial  ability 
to  the  region  of  the  Himalayas. 
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I  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  loans,  and 
loan   business,    and   I   had  amassed,   I   can 


-) 


scarcely   tell  how,    the   substantial   sum   of 
eight 


hundred  pounds.  I  was  quite  a 
capitalist,  and  1  behaved  like  one.  I  opened 
a  banking  account  with  the  old  and  re- 
spectable house  of  Croupy,  Dross,  and 
Croupy,  and  1  prepared  to  commence  a 
business  on  my  own  account,  that  had 
hitherto  been  very  rudely  organised — if 
organised  at  all — the  business  of  An  Innocent 
Holder. 

Owen  Griffiths,  of  the  Slate  Quarry,  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  myself  in  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Peace  and  Concord 
Loan  Office.  In  the  iirst  place,  he  had  not 
received  so  large  a  share  of  the  gains  ;  in  the 
second,  he  was  not  of  a  prudent  and  econo- 
mical tui-n  of  mind  ;  and.  just  as  I  was  about 
to  propose  to  him  some  nuttual  arrangement, 
he  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble  l)y  begging 
me  to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  keep  him 
from  going  back  to  Capel  Court,  and  give 
him  congenial  employment.  After  some  little 
apparent  hesitation,  I  developed  my  plans, 
and  he  fell  into  them  with  enthusiastic 
eagerness.  A  third  person  was  wanted  to 
complete  the  secret  association,  and  this 
person  Owen  Griffiths  immediately  provided. 
His  name  was  Affy  Davit,  a  professional 
witness,  who  had  lingered  about  the  courts 
of  law  for  many  years,  attesting  deeds, 
providing  alibis,  and  swearing  to  identi- 
ties, births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  m  a 
prompt  and  unwavering  manner.  His  gains 
had  been  precarious,  bis  habits  had  been 
loose,  and  his  indulgence  had  lieen  gin,  and 
was  so  still,  whenever  ho  could  get  it.  By 
degrees  his  reputation  for  nerve  to  stand  a 
cross-examination  faded  away,  and  he  found 
himself  passed  by  for  newer  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  more  reliable  men.  In  this  con- 
dition he  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  approved  of 
Owen  Griffiths's  choice.  His  idea  of  pay- 
ment was  humble,  while  his  powers  of  im- 
personation and  disguise  still  remained  ;  and 
m  the  event  of  his  ever  proving  unfaithful, 
his  testimon)"^  was  too  notoriously  valueless  to 
be  feared. 

In  a  few  days  Aify  was  established,  nnder 
the  name  of  Mr.  Barking,  in  a  small  but  com- 
fortable office,  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  as  a 
gentleman  of  some  capital  who  discounted 
bills  :  while  Mr.  Owen  Griffiths,  acting  under 
my  directions,  moved  about  in  billiard-roonis 
and  other  fashionalde  circles,  in  search  of 
young  gentlemen  and  others  who  had  expec- 
tations, and  wanted  bills  done.  From  that 
hour  I  held  no  visible  comnuinication  with 
these  two  men,  ])ut  lived  in  such  a  manner 
that  my  respectability  increased  day  by  day, 
while  all  my  payments  large  or  small,  being 
made  through  such  old-established  l)ankers 
as  Messrs.  Croupy  and  Company,  helped  to 
foster  the  delusion  of  my  being  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society.  T  was  the  Innocent  Holder, 
and  I  did  nothing   that  might  destroy   the 


belief  in  my  innocence.  Owen  Griffiths  was 
the  agent,  Afiy  Davit  was  the  discounter, 
and  I  was  the  person  Avho  finally  held  the 
liill  for  which  I  had  given  full  and  valuable 
consideration.  When  the  young  gentlemen 
of  full  age  was  found — a  very  easy  task — 
who  wished  to  anticipate  his  property  by  a 
loan,  a  bill  negotiation  was  suggested ; 
and,  if  no  companion  could  be  found 
silly  enough  to  join  his  friend  and  write 
his  name  across  a  stamp,  Owen  Griffiths 
volunteered  to  draw  and  mdorse  the  docu- 
ment for  a  handsome  ready-money  present. 
When  the  bill  was  properly  manufactured  it 
was  taken  to  Mr.  Barking  to  be  turned  into 
cash,  and  that  cautious  gentleman  always 
required  it  to  1)C  left  with  him  for  at  least 
two  days  that  he  might  make  inquiry  about 
the  stability  of  the  drawer  and  the  acceptor. 
Much  against  Mr.  Griffiths's  wish,  but  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  young  gentlemen,  this 
was  done,  and  no  moro  was  ever  heard  of  the 
transaction  until  Mr.  Barking  had,  in  a  few 
hours,  changed  his  name,  his  office,  and  his 
wig,  and  I  was  in  quiet  and  legal  possession 
of  the  stamped  document.  When  it  arrived 
at  maturity  in  the  course  of  one  month  or 
two,  as  the  case  might  be,  I  took  steps  to  re- 
cover my  property  as  an  Innocent  Holder.  So 
careful  were  Mr.  Griffiths  and  IMr.  Barking 
(who  sometimes  changed  places  as  discounter 
and  agent)  in  selectmg  their  dupes,  that  the 
amounts  were  always  considerable,  and  tole- 
rably secure,  and  the  position  of  the  men 
such  that  they  could  not  defend  any  action 
for  fear  of  an  exposure.  A  crafty  advertise- 
ment in  a  clerical  journal  procured  a  plenti- 
ful batch  of  curates  and  rectors,  who  dared 
not  brave  a  trial,  when  they  found  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  who  made  the  best  terms 
they  could  with  me.  rather  than  risk  their 
gowns,  their  chai-acters,  and  their  livings. 
Expectants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally 
tongue-tied,  for  fear  tliat  in  contesting  the 
payment  of  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  they  might  lay  bare  their  lives,  their 
hopes,  and  their  associates,  and  lose,  in  the 
process,  a  sum  of  fifty  times  the  value.  Nor 
would  their  obstinacy  have  defeated  me,  for 
my  measures  were  too  carefully  prepared. 
There  might  have  been  abundant  suspicion 
as  to  my  moral  claim  to  the  bill,  but  1  was 
its  possessor  :  there  would  have  been  r.o  proof 
that  I  obtained  it  without  giving  full  consi- 
deration, while  my  cheque-books  (arranged 
by  myself)  would  have  testified  in  niy  favour, 
and  the  jury  would  have  been  directed  by 
thojudge  to  pronounce  mean  Innocent  Holder. 
I  was  not  harsh — not  unreasonable  to  my 
unfortunate  debtors.  I  was  always  to  be 
spoken  to  ;  and  many  a 
something  considerably 
entitled  me  to  denumd. 

IMy  banker's  balance  rapidly  im  reased  ;  ar  d 

with"  it   my   outward   respecfability  and  my 

i  motive  force.     I  Avas  scarcely  forty  years  of 

I  age,  but  I  was  beginning  to  get  pursy  and  to 


time  I  have  taken 
less   than   the    law 
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feel  warm.  There  is  no  saying  how  long  I 
might  have  remained  in  the  busiues-s  of  an 
Innocent  Holder,  if  it  had  not  heeii  for  the 
notorious  case  of  Pendragon  and  FitzhoblJlc- 
dehoy.  This  sprang  out  of  a  stroke  of  genius 
—  clever,  Lut  dangeicuf — en  the  pait  of  the 
unscrupulous  Owen  Griffiths  and  Aify  Davit, 
Esquire,  alias  31r.  Barking,  and  nvany  other 
names,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  Honourable  Alsrernon  Fitzhobbledehoy 
was  a  young  man  about  town  of  very  expen- 
sive habits,  with  considerable  property  in 
possession,  and  more  considerable  property 
in  expectation.  He  was  a  long  person  full 
six  feet  in  height;  long  in  the  legs,  which 
inclined  inwards  a  little  at  the  knees ;  long 
"and  crane-like  in  the  neck ;  a  long  nose  with 
a  long  upper  jaw,  and  a  low  retreating 
forehead.  He  had  gone  the  regular  round  of 
education — private  tutor,  univer.'^ity,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  it  had  not  added  much  strength 
to  a  naturally  weak  intellect.  He  had  gone 
the  regular  round  of  idleness  and  dissipation  ; 
and  experience  seemed  to  have  left  him 
younger  and  more  gushing  than  ever.  His 
heart  was  soft,  impressionable,  and  sentimen- 
tal ;  and  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
ballet-dancer.  She  was  ten  years  his  senior, 
saw  her  advantage  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
for  an  unlucky  volume  of  poetry,  the  Honour- 
able Algernon  Fitzhobbledehoy  would  have 
been  a  married  man. 

Mademoiselle  Cclestina  Pomade,  as  she 
styled  herself,  had  been  to  Paris,  Avhere  she 
had  acquired  a  French  accent,  and  a  foreign 
fascination  of  manner;  but  her  birth-place 
was  Ludlow,  her  name  was  GriiEths,  and  she 
was  a  niece  to  Owen  Griffiths,  my  faithful 
ally.  Amongst  other  presents  which  the 
enamoured  Algernon  had  given  his  Celestina 
was  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verses,  on  the 
clear,  Avhite  fly-leaf  of  which  he  had  written 
"  to  my  beloved  Celestina  Pomade,  from  her 
ever  affectionate  and  devoted  Algernon  Fitz- 
hobbledehoy.'" The  signature  was  bold, 
rather  below  the  other 
across  the  centre  of  the  sheet. 

Owen  Griffiths  called  upon  his  niece  one 
morning  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  shown  into 
a  hand  iomely  furnished  sitting-room,  wliere 
he  was  left  for  some  time  ;  as  the  young  lady 
had  not  yet  come  down  from  her  chamber. 
To  amuse  himself,  he  took  up  s  nne  of  the 
books  upon  the  table,  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  volume  of  poetry,  when  his  eye  soon 
rested  upon  the  signature  of  the  young  man 
about  town.  Knowing  the  writer,  and  having 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  he  conveyed  the 
book  to  the  broad  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
took  his  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  his  unsuspecting  relative  thought  proper 
to  make  her  appearance.  Li  a  very  sliort 
time  the  valuable  counsels  of  Afty  Davit 
wivs  called  in,  and  with  a  chemical  prepara- 
tion which  that  useful  friend  and  companion 
had  often  used  in  his  younger  days,  the 
.words  of  affection  on  the  leaf  of  the  book 


writing,  and    full 


were  obliterated,  for  ever,  without  a  mark, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  bold  signature  of 
Algernon  I'itzhobbledehoy  across  the  blank 
page.  The  paper  was  torn  out,  cut,  trimmed, 
tilled  up  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  payable 
one  month  after  date  (the  date  being  thrown 
back  eighteen  days,)  and  then  both  Owen 
Griffiths  and  Billy  Atfy  Davit,  thoroughly 
disguised,  Avent  Ijoldly  before  the  Stamp 
Commissioners  at  Somerset  House,  tola 
their  story,  paid  the  ten  pounds  penalty, 
and  the  cost  of  the  stamp,  and  in  one  of 
those  many  moments  of  official  indolence, 
just  before  the  termination  of  office  hours, 
they  got  their  instrument  made  legally 
complete. 

Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  these  proceed- 
ings until  some  time  afterwards,  and  of 
course  the  bill  came  regularly  to  me.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  short  time  the  bill  had  to 
run  I  made  application  to  the  astonished 
Algernon  Fitzhobbledehoy  for  payment,  and 
the  xmexpected  demand  almost  deprived  him 
of  the  little  wit  he  ever  had  at  command. 
He  was,  without  exception,  the  weakest  man 
I  ever  had  to  deal  with  ;  but  your  very  weak 
men  are  not  the  best  subjects  for  an  Linocent 
Holder's  trade.  They  want  too  much  propping 
up,  they  consult  too  many  friends  and  legal 
advisers,  and  the  result  is  that  they  go  to 
law,  when  your  stronger  debtor  or  victim 
arranges  for  himself. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Honourable 
Algernon  Fit?hobblcdehoy,  and  hence  the 
celebrated  civil  cause  wherein  I  Avas  the 
plaintiff  and  he  was  the  defendant.  Of  course 
I  gained  the  day — the  Linocent  Holder  al- 
ways does  and  must — though  the  jury  winced 
a  little  when  told  by  the  judge  what  form 
their  decision  must  take.  The  Honourable 
Algernon  could  not  deny  bis  handwriting;  I 
obtained  an  order  for  principal,  costs,  and 
interest,  and  the  impartial  jiistice  of  the  law 
was  vindicated.  The  case  was  so  notorious 
at  the  time,  that  I  retired,  at  once,  from 
business,  and  the  Honourable  Algernon 
Fitzhobbledehoy.  though  he  retired  from  the 
court  under  the  strong  impression  that  he 
was  a  deeply  injured  man.  bad  had  full  value 
for  his  money,  in  my  belief,  in  being  saved 
(as  he  was)  from  a  weak  and  imprudent 
marriage. 

Though  I  am  no  longer  an  Innocent  Holder, 
there  are  plenty  of  my  trade  left,  and  men  of 
the  Affy  Davit  and  Owen  Griffiths  class 
have  not  to  go  far  in  search  of  a  receiver. 
Many  men,  whose  early  days  were  brighter 
than  mine,  are  found  with  capital  to  buy 
acceptances,  asking  no  questions  from  the 
seller  as  long  as  the  article  is  cheap.  With 
something  of  the  pride  of  an  old  conjuror 
exposing  his  tricks,  I  record  my  plans  and 
operations,  in  the  hope  of  again  warning 
those  who  have  been  often  warned  before  to 
little  purpose.  If  people  will  shut  their  eyes, 
and  close  their  ears,  they  must  not  complain 
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if  they  fall,  for  the  law  reformer  has  no 
power  to  heljj  them,  and  they  can  only  save 
themselves. 

THE    SCHOOLROOM    AT    CHRISTMAS 
TIME. 

I. 

Grey  phistor  walls,  with  many  a  stain  of  damp, 

Scotch  carpet,  with  broad  margin  of  bare  floor, 
Five  cripj>led  chairs,  round  table,  and  a  lamp. 

Once  bright  with  gilding,  bright,  alas,  no  more. 
A  couch  of  faded  chintz  ;  an  easy  chair. 

Out  at  the  dhows,  failing  in  the  spine, 
Yet  softly  cushion'd  ;  and,  reposing  there, 

Bits  the  old  teacher  in  the  warm  fire-shine  ; 
Old  ornaments,  or  hopelessly  decaj-'d. 

Come  here  to  wait  the  last  long  stage  of  all — 
The  final  smash— the  debt  of  pottery  paid  : 

The  invalided  can  no  further  fall. 
A  hearthrug  of  a  pattern  most  antique. 

Rejected  of  state-chambers  long  ago. 
Worn,  faded,  sulli<'d  :  if  a  rug  could  speak. 

That  rug  would  tell  us  many  a  tale,  I  trow. 
How  it  first  lay  beneath  a  young  bride's  feet. 

Fresh,  fringed,  and  brilliant,  in  its  day  of  blocm. 
Then,  how  the  children  cronch'd  i-ound  nurse, 
would  meet, 

To  hear  long  stories  in  the  twilight  gloom. 
Next,  how  the  boys,  at  home  for  Cliristmas  time, 

Kneeling  upon  it,  on  the  ruddy  bar 
Roasted  their  chestnuts,  while  the  old  yule-chime 

Rung  carolling  out  n cross  the  moorland  far. 


A  lively  outlook  on  the  churchyard  drear ; 

FoTir  liirches,  ivy-clad,  and  snowy  white. 
Their  brandies  stretch  across  the  panes  so  near, 
And  thick,  and  close,  they  half  shut  out  the  light. 
But,  when  the  fire  burns  up  and  she's  alone. 

The  curtain  drawn,  work  over  for  the  day; 
OUl  times  come  back  again,  old  friends  long  gone 

Into  the  dreamland  of  the  past  away. 
Kind  memory  opens  wide  her  silent  door, 

Fandliar  faces  smile  ;  no  clouds  between — 
She  is  at  home  ;  she  is  a  child  once  more, 

'Midst  Christmas  jests  and  laughter,  Twelfth 
Night's  Queen. 
The  scarlet-berried  holly  shines  with  light. 

Reflected  from  the  joy  of  olher  years  ; 
And  pictured  scenes  start  out  before  her  sight, 

Scarce  dimm'd  at  all  by  rising  mists  of  tears. 

m. 

It  is  not,  winter  ther  .     The  hopeful  spring 

Glows  out  on  the  dead  promises  of  youih  ; 
Gilds  them  with  beauty,  wafts  tliem  with  its  wing 

Far,  far  beyond  tlie  silver  realms  of  truth. 
Love's  river  swiftly  glides  through  pleasant  lands, 

Briglit  with  ])crpetual  summer,  fair  aiid  gay, 
"Wake,  dreamer  by  the  hearth!   'Tis  lost  in  sands 

Of  bitter  grief — it  is  no  longer  May !" 

IV. 

"  No  longer  May  !"    The  driving  sleet  comes  fast, 
Dash'd  gainst  the  panes  by  loud  December  winds. 
Thy  mimic  joys  fade  back  into  the  past. 

Life,  with  its  present  cares,  tliy  fancy  binds, 
liook  out  into  the  sky  :  all  cloud,  all  rain. 

Night  hangs  above  the  sobbing  leafless  wood. 
The  blasts  go  shrieking  round  the  trembling  vane, 

Christmas  is  here  in  his  most  dreary  mood. 


V. 

How  much  of  wearying  work,  how  little  love  ! 

My  life  one  long,  long  dead-time  of  the  year. 
"  Look  out  again  !"  there  is  a  light  above, 

Glancing  through  darkness  :  rest  will  soon  be 
here. 
"Psitience,  0  weary  heart,  thy  peace  draws  near!" 

LISBON.  " 


I  FKLL  asleep  last  night  at  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven,  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  which  was  then  a  mere  blue- 
rimmed  line  on  our  right — or,  shall  I  sa  , 
starboard  ? — the  sea  running  by  us  in  rolling 
hills  of  the  blue  liquid,  ghastly  and  livid.  This 
morning,  at  half-past  seven,  I  awake,  look 
out  of  my  square  bedroom  porthole  and  see, 
beating  up  against  our  black  ship's  side, 
a  merry,  sunny  sea,  of  the  exact  colour  of 
soda-water;  M'ith  a  light  playful  effervescing 
froth  feathering  about  its  fiueut  curves. 

'•'Halloa,  steward?  Why,  the  great  steam- 
engine,  stops.     Are  we  going  down  V 

No,  we  are  snug  in  the  Tagus,  and  have 
stopped  off  the  famous  Belem  watch-tower 
that  Don  Manuel  (surnamed  the  Fortunate) 
built.  We  are  waiting  for  the  adouaneros, 
or  Custom  House  officers  to  come  on  board, 
and  the  sanidad,  or  health-officers  to  give  us 
pratique,  and  pronounce  our  bill  of  health 
clean ;  for  we  have  been  visiting  Vigo,  where 
the  yellow  fever  is  raging,  and  have  been 
threatened  and  worried  with  flag-signals  at 
Oporto,  and  we  may  be  put  in  quarantine, — 
fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  with  not  even 
hard  labour  to  amuse  ourselves  with. 

There  is  a  great  putting  off  of  boats,  great 
locking  and  strap^riing  of  bags  and  port- 
mantejius  :  for  we  are  near  Lisbon,  and  are 
going  to  land.  The  lady  with  tlie  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globe  and  the  two  parrots 
that  she  is  so  anxious  al)out,  is  hard  at  work 
packing  the  two  hemispheres  safe  for  trans- 
port ;  the  puling  little  usher  who  is  going 
out  to  the  Catholic  college  at  Lisbon,  at  last 
tries  to  drag  himself  out  of  his  little  tray  of 
a  berth,  which  he  has  for  seven  days  kept 
immoveably  in  ;  the  NcAvcastle  laAvyer,  who 
fancies  every  place  like  Constantinople,  and 
contradicts  you  about  everything  out  of 
Murray,  bustles  about  his  boxes,  which  are 
being  hauled  out  of  the  hold.  A  sjilashing 
under  our  bow,  .and  a  strong  voice  hailing  us. 
It  is  the  quarantine  boat,  manned  by  eight 
stout  Portuguese,  with  straw  hats,  and  red 
sashes  round  their  waists.  The  officer  hold- 
ing official  papers  in  his  hand,  stands  up,  and 
direc^ts  the  men  to  pull  in  under  our  quarter, 
thiit  he  may  como  on  board.  Among  the  men 
are  two  handsome  stalwart  blacks,  Avith  bare 
arms,  swollen  with  ropesof  straining  muscles. 
T  feel  directly  that  I  am  in  a  conntry  con- 
necte<l  with  the  Brazils,  and  that  the  old 
slave  element  in  the  population  has  not  yet 
died  out. 

Now  we  have  got  our  sanitary  passport ; 
and,  though  one  or  two  brown-coated  officials 
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remain  on  our  decks,  we  drop  down  the  Tagus 
towards  Lisbon  ;  we  drop  past  Beleui,  that 
little  filagree  matchpot  of  a  tower,  with  its 
enriched  windows  of  Moorish  origin,  its 
twisted  cable  cornices,  and  pierced  balconies ; 
we  pass  the  convent  built  to  celebrate  Vasco 
de  Gama's  Indian  discovery  ;  we  drop  along 
the  grand  river,  past  white,  dusty-looking 
hills  covered  with  olives,  and  flocks  of  wind- 
mills. We  pass,  on  the  other  hand,  curious 
earth'-cliff  banks  and  small  villages  that  seem 
to  have  come  down  to  the  great  river-side  to 
drink.  Far  away,  behind  u,s,  we  leave  Belem 
guarding  the  entrance  of  the  green  and 
frothy  river,  the  distant  Torres  Vedras 
lines,  the  Saint  Julian  fort  that  Wellington 
strengthened,  and  the  taper  tower  bej'ond 
the  bar,  where  the  surf  runs  threatenmgly. 

Now  we  pass  more  houses  and  convents, 
yellow,  and  blue,  and  rose-coloured  build- 
ings ;  and  the  great  sloping-terraced  city 
of  Lisbon  runs  down  the  hill-side  to  meet  us. 
We  have  reached  the  great  red  egg-shaped 
buoy  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers,  opposite  the  Black  Horse  Square  ; 
where  a  mounted  bronze  statue,  like  that 
of  the  Commandante  in  Don  Juan,  stands  on 
guard.  A  flock  of  dragon-fly  boats  surround 
us,  the  crews  jabbering  out  the  names  of 
rival  hotels.  '•  Let  go  the  anchor  !"  says  the 
captain  with  the  yellow  whites  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  signal-gun  voice.  The  chain  runs 
out  with  a  clattering  shaking  jolt,  over  goes 
the  anchor,  in  a  headloug  suicidal  way, 
striking  up  a  white  flood  of  water,  like  a 
dying  whale.  We  are  anchored.  The  mail- 
agent  has  gone  ashore  with  his  great  leather 
saddle-bags  of  letters.  We  may  land.  Lisbon 
is  all  before  us,  where  to  choose. 

I  land,  not  at  Black  Horse  Square,  haunted 
by  boatmen — but  am  paddled  by  John  Fish,  a 
young  Massaniello  of  Lisbon,  to  the  wet  steps 
of  the  Praca  dos  Romulares,  a  pretty  little 
tropical  square  quite  to  the  left,  near  the  great 
arsenal;  where  the  Portuguese  seamen  of  a 
war  fleet  (which  exists  only  on  paper)  are 
trained.  There  are  spiked  aloes,  and  orange, 
and  pimento  trees,  about  it  in  tubs  and  oil- 
jars  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  which  is 
paved  with  black  and  white  pebbles  in  mosaic, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  dial  face  of  a  compass, 
the  rays  being  some  thirty  feet  long.  In  the 
centre,  is  the  marble  pillar  with  the  sun 
clock  ;  round  which  merchants  sit  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  or  rough  sea  captains  stand  dis- 
cussing the  rig  of  their  ships  in  the  Tagus 
bay,  not  a  boat's  length  off.  All  round 
this  square  are  lodging-houses,  hotels,  and 
country  houses,  where  men  sit  poring  over 
books,  cigar  in  mouth  and  pen  in  hand : 
and,  high  over  all  is,  not  the  citadel  of  Saint 
George,  but  the  great  Bragauca  Hotel,  Avith 
its  square,  tall  block  of  rose-coloured  building 
against  the  burning  blue  of  a  dazzling  sky. 
We  mount  from  this  mosaic-paved  square,  its 
flowers,  and  chattering  smoking  groups,  up 
the    steep    Rua    di    Aligrima,   which    rises 


straight  into  the  sloping  city.  We  meet  jolting 
oxen,  leaning  against  each  other,  and  drawl- 
ing along  with  a  cart,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  heavy  wooden  slab,  graduses  of  cafes, 
shops,  and  dwelling-houses,  intersected  here 
and  there  by  cross  traversas,  or  alleys, — the 
river  still  ever  hot  and  blue  in  sight  behmd 
us.  On  our  right  hand,  the  wall  goes  up 
by  steps,  till  it  stretches  in  an  unbroken  ex- 
pause  of  some  fifty  feet  higli,  broad  as  a  for- 
tress, and  no  chink  even  for  a  quick-eyed 
lizard  to  hide  in.  At  the  top  are  some  black 
spiked  cypresses,  and  a  square  bower  trellis, 
green-roofed  with  vines.  Higher  up  still,  in 
this  place,  where  one  might  expect  to  see 
some  Don  Quixote  duchess,  is  a  grating  that 
shows  it  is  the  convent  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus :  and  I  stand  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rou  de  Sant  Domingos,  reading  the 
placard  of  a  bull-fight  at  Saint  Anna  (or 
rather  Vilafranca.)  which  is  a  good  fifteen 
miles  off  by  railway,  and  am  now — having 
sifted  this — wandering  off  to  an  illustrated 
placard  representing  the  Dutch  giant,  stand- 


ing in  full  evenmo; 


costume,  with  his 


legs  m 


a  tub,  together  with  an  English  sailor,  rather 
caricatured,  making  a  seal  (called  in  the  bills 
Sea  Monster)  dance  upon  its  tail,  in  a  manner 
that  is  a  caution  to  mermaids.  I  look  back 
from  these  appeals  to  the  senses — which  some 
ugly  Portuguese  in  black  hats  tasselled  with 
black  puffs  are  intently  reading — towards  the 
great  broad  bay,  and  the  crowd  of  boats,  with 
their  barber-pole  masts  tufted  and  striped 
red  and  yellow.  Swallows  skim  round  us, 
and  reconnoitre  that  house  beyond  the  con- 
vent, that  seems  crusted  with  slabs  of  blue 
Chine,  for  flies.  It  is  all  but  breastplated 
with  blue  figured  tiles,  in  a  way  worthy  of 
Nankin  and  Chingfou.  Some  negroes — their 
black  faces  bound  up  with  yellow  handker- 
chiefs— pass  us ;  and,  of  a  sudden,  they 
cross  themselves  and  lookup ;  for,  as  through 
the  grating  like  a  perfume,  gushes  out  a 
hymn  of  the  Church,  with  such  simple  purity, 
so  uncadenzaed  and  unrouladedthat  it  might 
be  the  song  of  angel  children. 

We  stand  entranced  with  expectancy,  all 
ear.  We  were  all  liut  swept  away  by  the 
storming  Badajoz  diligence,  which — regard- 
less of  our  being  English  :  one  of  that 
nation  that  had  once  something  to  do  with 
that  Badajoz — tore  pompously  and  overhear- 
ingly  round  the  corner,  and  nearly  made  an 
omelette  of  the  votary  of  Church  music,  just 
as  he  was  thinking  what  a  capital  way  of 
making  signals  to  a  nun  you  were  in  love  with 
it  would  be  to  toss  up  an  orange  through  that 
black  grating.  The  immense  hearse  of  a  'bus 
— I  mean  the  Badajoz  diligence — is  steered  by 
a  post-boy  ;  a  little  fellow  in  immense  jack- 
boots, which  seem  to  slowly  swallow  him  up, 
and  a  large  white  hairy  hat  that  would  quite 
extinguish  his  face,  but  for  fierce  tossings 
back,  as  he  rows  on  with  his  booted  elephan- 
tiasis legs. 

I  go  up  a  side  street,  where  the  ground 
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ficd  the  mantilla,  and  the  fatal  French  bonnet 
is  creeping  in,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
national  black  veil  and  the  fan  parasol. 


I  am  bound  for  the  Post  Office,  -which    lies 


floors   of    the  gentlemen's  houses  seem   all 

stables  ;  you  can  nose  them  as  you  pass,  and 

hear  the  horses  dragging  at  their  chain  halters 

or  pounding  with  restless  feet  at  the  straw.  At 

one  door,  there  is  a  heavy  piatient-looking  bul-  |  up  a  quiet  side   street;  at  one  end  of  which 

lock  Ijeing  shoed,  surrounded  by  an  anxious,    there  are  great  gates  as  of  some  grandee's 

idle    set    of    sympathising    friends    of    the    mansion.  1  enter  the  office  by  a  court ;  a  sort  of 

smith  ;  who,  with  his  leathern  apron  on,  looks    hall,  with  folding  doors  and  rooms  on  either 

at  the  crescent-split  lioof  with  the  serious  air    side.     The  place  is  pigeon-holed   all  round, 


with  which  a  dentist  looks  for  flaws  in  your 
teeth,  hoping  to  And  them,  or  determined  to 
invent  them.  Those  men  standing  in  a  row, 
with  small  barrels  on  their  shoulders,  at  the 
long  manger-like  fountain  under  the  wall,  are 
the  honest  and  industrious  Gallegos,  or  Galli- 
cians,  the  serfs  and  Gibeonitesof  the  Lisbonese. 
They  hew  their  wood  and  draw  their  water, 
and  all  to  get  back  to  the  green  hills  of  Vigo, 
with  some  money  to  marry  with.  Ask  a 
Portuguese  to  cai-ry  your  carpet-bag  to  the 
boat  at  the  Black  Horse  Square,  and  he  will 


say, 


I 


am 
Portuguese 


Gallego. 


God  made  the 


not  a 

flrst.-"'    says  the   proverb,    '•'  and 
then  made  the  Gallegos  to  wait  upon  them." 
You  see  them  in  the  steep  side  streets  of  a 
mornhig,  gomg  off  to  supply  their  family  with 
water.     They  are  like  the  C'addies  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  what  the  Swiss  used  to  be  in  Paris. 
They  are  simple-hearted,  quiet,  brave  work- 
ing fellows,  worth  a  dozen  lazy  Portuguese. 
There  are  more  tlian  three  thousand  of  them 
in  Lisbon.     I  pass  some  doors  where  tough, 
dry,  knotty  olive-roots  are  for  sale  as  fire- 
wood, and  pass  a  barefooted,  sturdy  country 
boy,  who  carries — at  either  end  of  a  "long  slen- 
der pole,  lialanced  on  the  shoulder  of  his  pink 
shirt — a  shallow,  broad  basket  of  dusty  velvet 
peaches  and  transparent  amber  grapes.  Some 
sailors  in  canvas  shoes,  come  out  fresh  from 
the  wine-shop  ;  their  collars  far  back  on  their 
broad   shoulders,   their   black-silk   handker- 
chiefs carefully  tied  with  white  cord.     (They 
are   Spitfires,  you  see,  by  the  gold-lettered 
bands  on  their  caps.)    They  gather  round  tlie 
grinning  boy,  and  empty  his  store,  flinging 
the   soppy   peach-skins  at  the   pai-ish   street 
dogs,  lean  and  wandering,  with  which  Lisbon 
abounds,  quite  as  much  at  it  does  with  tropi- 
cal flowers  and  loathsome  smells,  that  seem 
to  wait  to  knock  you  down  at  street  corners. 
Now   pass  —  what    are   thoy  ?  —  six    nuns; 
grave-looking  women,  with  Avhite,  starched, 
linen  head-cloths  pinned   over  the  forehead, 
and  stretdiing  out  lichind,  in  longj)eaks.  They 
arc   draped,   hot  as  it   is,  with    long  caped 
dark  cIoukH.  such  as  the  Irish  women  use  ;  and. 
indeed,  in  face  and  manner  look  not  unlike 
them.     There    is  no  touch   of  colour   aliout 
them:  gruvo.  still  as  mutes,  and  so  ugly  and 
Boul-les.s,  that  1  think  no  country  but  Portugal, 
with  its  mean,  half-Jewish  race,  could  match 
them.     As  for  the  men.  they  have  none  of  the 
Spanish  fire,  none  of  the  .\ndalucian    kin"-ly 
spirit  and  independence.     Monks  I   see  not  ; 
for  they  are  abolished,  and  the  priests  are  only  j 
distinguished    by    wearing    pantalocms   and  | 
Hessian  boots.     Ala.s,  the  donnas  have  modi-  I 


and  I  read  over  two  of  the  boxes,  "  Teneriffe 
and  Pernambuco,"  which  reminds  me  where  I 
am.  Tlie  English  Admiralty  agent,  in  gold- 
laced  cap  and  blue  uniform,  enters  as  I  leave 
with  the  prize  of  a  letter,  followed  by  his 
coxswain  and  another  sailor  in  blue  jerseys, 
toiling  up  the  steep  street  with  our  leather 
bags  on  their  backs. 

1  toil  uji  still  higher,  to  Saint  Roque ;  and, 
pushing  by  a  flajiping  red  curtain,  enter  the 
church,  where  beggar  women  and  ladies 
kneel  side  by  side ;  a  crutch  and  gilt  fan  alter- 
nathig  on  the  pavement,  before  a  glittering 
side  chapel  that  seems  dug  out  of  solid  gold. 
It  is  a  metal  cave,  indeed  ponderously  rich. 
These  reckless  street  dogs  run  and  sniff  in 
and  out  of  the  church,  vulgarly  careless  and 
restless  among  the  worshippers  •  whose  eyes 
turn  from  the  altar  to  the  door  whenever 
any  one  enters.  The  ceiling  is  of  painted 
linen,  and  a  tawdry  green  orchestra  blocks  up 
one  end  of  the  building,  where  perhaps  poor 
dying  Henry  Fielding  strolled  and  wondered, 
There  was  the  great  novelist's  grave  on  the 
hill  of  the  Estrella,  where  the  dark  cypresses 
Ave  saw  peering  up,  stood  like  black  marks  of 
admiration. 

I  observe  that  the  special  cliarm  of  Lisbon, 
apart  from  its  orange  trees,  public  gardens, 
and  rows  of  red  coral  berried  pimentos 
— is  its  almost  Chinese  and  eastern  character. 
Apart  from  the  crowd  of  black  faces,  sunburnt 
with  red  yellow  that  you  see,  there  is  a 
tropical  glow  of  colour  all  over  the  city.  The 
roofs  consist  of  a  curious  ridge-and-furrow 
tile  that  is  quaint  of  outline.  They  go 
up    into    pagoda-like    crescents,    and    have 


figurcMi 


curving  finals  that  are  (Chinese  and 


fantastic.  The  shop-walls  too.  facing  the 
street,  are  frequently  panelled  with  blue  por- 
celain tile.';,  which  seem  just  fresh  from  Can- 
ton. Lidced  the  I'ortuguese  were  the  first  to 
import  Dragon  jars,  t'hina  punch-bowls  and 
tea-cups.  Sometimes  private  houses,  big  as 
palaces,  shine  Avith  these  rude  blue  mailings  ; 
and.  as  for  green  and  gilt  balconies,  they 
hang  out  everywhere  :  and  ten  to  one  but, 
on  the  third  or  fourth  tier  of  thom,  there  is 
a  row  of  red  oil-jars,  forming  the  base  to  a 
thicket  of  oleanders,  gorgeous  with  a  wealth 
of  purple  bloom.  Twenty  to  one  but,  half 
w.ay  up  in  a  gilt  cage,  iiangs  a  Brazilian 
jiarrot,  green  and  red.  or  grey  and  scarlet, 
chatting,  listening,  or  thoughtful.  Sfmietimcs 
the  yellow  straw  mats  or  green  blinds  are 
trailed  over  the  balcony  ledge,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  porch  or  tent  to  the  shaded  room, 
Avherc   the    donnas  and   some  portly  priest 
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with  a  head  smooth  and  yellow  as  a  billiard- 
ball,  sit  and  gossip ;  the  parrot  catching 
part  of  their  discourse  and  coming  out 
with  it  by  snatches,  as  if  he  were  learning  a 
lesson. 

The  shops  have  a  curious  country  town 
look;  generally  uniting  several  trades  in  one, 
like  an  American  store.  The  pastry  shops 
sell  port  wine,  which  seems  quite  a  liquer  : 
the  grocers,  fire-wood  and  such  trifles. 
The  wine-shops  are  quite  open  to  the  air, 
and  are  full  of  Negro  sailors,  and  English 
mariners  talking  very  loud  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish easier  to  the  "  d —  furriners,  who  could 
understand  if  they  would — don't  tell  me, 
Jack."  These  are  the  rough  jokers  who  have 
been  known  to  charge  across  the  Black  Horse 
Square,  after  regulation  hours,  disarm  the 
sentinels,  drive  off  the  relief  guard,  and  force 
a  way  to  their  boat,  pushing  off  with  three 
cheers ;  their  faces  beaming  with  a  sense  of 
having  properly  and  creditably  done  what 
England  expects  every  man  to  do.  You  meet 
them  everywhere,  arm  in  arm,  in  brandy 
shops  with  red  coppery  pirate-looking  Negro 
sailors;  carrying,  to  their  boats,  fish  wrapped 
up  in  red  handkerchiefs ;  their  clasp-knives 
hung  by  a  neat  white  knotted  cord  round 
their  necks,  small  gold  rings,  perhaps,  in  their 
ears,  their  shoes  small  and  dandyish  ;  their 
walk  a  rolling  stagger,  as  if  they  were  step- 
ping on  waves,  and  did  not  find  dry  land  as 
firm  as  it  was  generally  reported  to  be. 
There  they  go !  boatswain,  coxswain,  quar- 
termaster, and  able-bodied  seaman,  staring 
in  at  churches  full  of  scented  smoke,  (as  if 
something  or  other  were  cooked  perpetually 
in  the  side  chapel,)  pacing  round  the  centre 
statues  in  sea-side  squares,  ogling  u]>  at  ser- 
vants watering  the  oleanders,  or  feeding  the 
parrots  up  in  the  balcony,  or  chafing  the 
king's  farrier  who  keeps  an  hotel  near  the 
sea  water  side,  and  is  as  intense  a  John  Bull, 
with  as  buxom  a  rosy  wife  as  ever  England 
bred. 

But  let  us  go  into  the  Don  Pedro  square 
paved  with  wavy  bands  of  black  and  white 
stones  as  with  a  great  oil  cloth ;  giving  it 
a  strange  Bio  Janeiro  sort  of  look.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  squares  in  the  world, 
quite  a  Champ  de  Mars,  surrounded  by 
shops,  diligence  offices  and  counting-houses. 
At  one  end,  near  a  large  glass-windowed  cafe, 
(where  officers  read  papers  and  sip  ices,  and 
are  so  multiplied  by  the  mirrors  on  the  walls, 
that  they  seem  like  a  whole  regiment  read- 
ing papers  and  sipping  ices  })y  word  of  com- 
mand) stands  the  theatre  of  Donna  Maria,  a 
handsome  building  with  Avide  hall  and  portico, 
but  with  an  unfortunate  reverbernting  zinc 
roof  wliich  in  rainy  weather  renders  the  actors 
inaudible. 

I  go  in.  one  night,  attracted  by  the  crowds 
that  are  flowing  to  the  doors,  like  steel-filings 
flyintr  to  the  arches  of  a  magnet.  The  interior 
is  rich,  with  hangings  of  topaz-coloured 
satin  banded  here  and   there  with  purple. 


The  seats  in  the  pit  are  all  of  cane  ;  there  being 
every  provision  for  airiness  and  lightness. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  English  middies 
and  sailors  in  the  pit ;  who  talk  very  loud,  aud 
have  a  defiant  contemptuous  manner  pecu- 
liarly national.  The  only  thing  I  can  deci- 
pher out  of  the  snuffling  nasal  Jew  Spanish 
of  the  stage  dialogue  which  is  called  Portu- 
guese is,  that  a  certain  Don  Jose  Ilerriero 
de  dos  Santos — who  is  dressed  like  Lord 
Nelson,  and  who  nearly  kills  me  every  time 
he  enters  by  his  absurd  bows  and  grimaces, 
has  come  in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  artist  to  a 
family,  with  whom  he  is  about  to  enter  into 
alliance.  The  father,  a  little,  prosy  man, 
with  a  dry  drollery  of  his  own,  suspects 
him  to  be  a  swindler;  a  suspicion  that 
leads  to  various  complications  ;  but  is  legiti- 
mately removed  when  the  Don  appears  in  all 
his  lustre,  and  claims  his  bride  ;  at  which 
the  little  diplomatic  man  takes  snuff  and 
rubs  his  hands  as  if  he  had  seen  through  it 
all  the  time.  The  drollest  thing  was,  that, 
at  the  end  of  each  act.  every  human  being  in 
the  pit,  rose  with  one  accord ;  without 
smiling,  tied  handkerchiefs  to  the  back  of 
their  cane-seats,  and  retired  to  the  lobby  to 
hastily  smoke  a  cigarette  and  cat  stewed- 
pears;  which  were  in  active  sale  at  the 
buffet. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  one  woman 
in  the  pit.  Indeed  in  some  Spanish  thea- 
tres, the  women  all  sit  huddled  in  a  sort 
of  omnibus-box  by  themselves.  Now,  that 
the  men  with  the  yellow  teeth,  sallow  full 
faces,  and  scorched  fore-fingers,  have  un- 
tied their  handkerchiefs,  and  are  waiting  for 
Lord  Nelson  in  the  white  satm  knee-breeches, 
with  intense  expectation,  I  look  up  at  the 
boxes,  beating  the  covert  for  a  beautiful  face. 
What  ?  Not  one  ?  No  :  only  fat  and  sensual 
faces,  all  run  to  nose,  as  if  by  perpetually 
smelling  at  greasy  dinners;  crisp  wiry  ani- 
mal negro  hair  ;  full  brown  red  lips  ;  mean 
chins,  and  foreheads  villanously  low.  Bands 
and  ropes  of  black  shiny  hair  looped  up  with 
strings  of  pearl,  ending  in  a  top-knot  strung 
with  gold  and  coral.  Not  one  beauty  ? 
Yes,  one,  with  fire-fly  eyes  and  soft  brown 
cheeks  deepening  to  a  peachy  red  ;  who,  with 
rounded  white  arms,  leans  forward  hanging 
upon  the  lips  of  Lord  Nelson  in  the  court 
suit,  tail  coat,  and  white  satin  breeches, 
entranced. 

Tired  of  this,  and  the  perpetual  running  in 
and  out  to  cigarettes  and  stewed-pears  in 
the  lobby,  I  leave  ;  just  as  the  scene  opens, 
with  the  little  man  drested  as  a  cobbler, 
singing  comic  songs  ;  much  to  the  indignation 
of  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  now  bols- 
tered cut  as  a  despotic  rich  man.  Vu  ing  in  a 
sort  of  palace  near  the  cobbler's-stall.  Once 
outside  the  theatre,  I  hasten  up  and  down 
streets — alternate  bills  and  valleys — tf  the 
public  gardens,  which  lie  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  to  the  left  of  the  square  of  Don  Pedro, 
dropping  in  first  at   the   Braganca  to  see  a 
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friend ;  and,  finding  the  bore  who  compares 
everything  to  Constantinople  reading  Napier's 
Peninsular  War. 

I  hasten  out  again,  and  push  for  the  public 
gardens.  Suddenly,  at  the  door  of  a  small 
theatre,  a  dirty  touter  catches  me  by  the  arm 
"  Come  in,"  he  says,  "gentlemens,  and  see 
Monsieur  Robinson  play  the  fool.  O,  he  play 
the  fool  vary  well — Kobinson  !''  Eesisting  this 
pathetic  appeal,  I  push  on  to  the  gardens ; 
and,  after  some  zig-zagging,  get  there.  It 
is  a  large  square,  enclosed  garden,  walled 
in  by  iron  palisading;  against  which  the 
wistful,  dull,  apathetic  crowd  flatten  their 
large  noses.  You  do  not  pay  as  you  go  in,  but 
as  you  go  out.  I  enter  a  long  walk,  with 
flower -borders  on  either  side,  thorny  with 
aloes,  and  pass  down  between  rows  of  feeble 
Vauxhall  lamps,  and  lines  of  flaccid  pimento 
trees,  studded  with  innumerable  berries,  that 
look  like  pale  red  coral.  At  the  end  there 
are  some  tent  booths,  as  dull  as  a  wet 
Greenwich  fair  used  to  be ;  and,  beyond 
this,  a  sort  of  summer-house  stage,  with 
our  foot-lights,  and  a  band  playhig  under- 
neath to  a  dozen  rows  of  patient,  un- 
tenanted chairs.  On  the  stage  sit  two 
painted  singers,  who  talk  across  the  lamps, 
twiddle  their  fans,  laugh  and  jilay  grace- 
ful little  tricks,  as  the  company  begin  to 
assemble.  This  is  composed  of  grave  city- 
looking  men,  pompous,  dull  oflBcers,  and  a  few 
ladies ;  who  seem  to  feel  no  interest  in  any- 
thing, and  none  of  whom  ever  laugh  even  at 
the  comic  songs.  The  performance  com- 
mences. It  consists  of  tinselly  French  ballads, 
full  of  I'araour,  glorie.  and  I'honneur ;  and 
ends  with  a  caricature  representation  of 
an  English  traveller  in  Paris :  which  drove 
a  commercial  traveller,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
to  declare  that  he  should  certainly  come 
the  night  following  with  Smith  of  Bir- 
mingham, Brown  of  Sheffield,  and  a  few 
other  commercial  gentlemen,  to  storm  the 
orchestra  and  thrash  the  buifoon, — a  patri- 
otic resolve,  which  I,  most  anxious  for  his 
discomfiture,  warmly  encouraged.  The  fun 
of  this  representation  consisted  entirely 
ill  the  mime's  keeping  his  arms  rigidly 
close  to  his  side,  wearing  immense  shirt- 
collars,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  answering  to 
everything  '•  Yaase.  yaase."  The  Englishman 
eventually  volunteers  a  dance  at  the  Mablle, 
and  exits  with  a  flabby  hornpipe,  entirely 
misunderstood,  and  turned  into  a  wretclied 
ballet  pas  seul.  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the 
Portuguese,  that  nobody  laughed  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  their  common  people  ever  do  laugh. 
I  afterwards  met  with  young  Portuguese  of 
a  high  class,  who  gambolled,  grimaced,  and 
chattered  like  monkeys  ;  loud,  impudent,  and 
ceaselessly ;  lint  1  have  no  reason  to  hope 
that  the  mere  street  Portuguese  ever  laughs 
on  any  provocation  whatever. 

Lisbon,  allowing  for  the  dulness  of  its 
amusements,  and  the  ])lil(>gm  of  its  poor,  is 
full  of  pictures,   whichever  way  you   look ; 


whether  far  away  from  the  great  unfinished 
palace  of  the  Necesidades,  or  from  the  long 
chain  of  stilted  aqueducts  that,  near  the 
windmill  hill,  give  a  Roman  character  to  the 
environs.  In  the  direction  of  Cintra — green 
amid  a  brown,  scorched-up  desert — or  from 
the  fortified  hills  opposite,  you  look  across 
the  blue  field  of  the  bay  at  the  great  arch- 
bishop's water-side  palace,  and  the  yellow 
dome  of  the  Estrella.  Beyond  the  hill  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  higher  up  the  bay.  is  a  region 
of  wild  myrtle  heaths,  olive-fields  and  vine- 
yards. The  yellow  arsenal  and  the  citadel 
are  before  you.  This  is  the  Old  Lisbon  of 
Vasco  di  Gama,  Cabral,  the  discoverer  of 
Brazil,  Don  Sebastian,  and  Albuquerque. 
From  hence  sallied  the  fleet  that  discovered 
the  Azores,  and  first  rounded  the  dreaded 
Cape.  The  shade  of  Camoens  paces  by  the 
Tagns  side,  Saint  Vincent  sleeps  soundly  in 
that  hill  church.  This  is  the  city  of  that 
dreadful  earthquake,  too,  which  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  in  our  quiet  Horace 
Walpole  days,  swalloAved  at  one  gulp  forty 
thousand  people,  and  I  don't  knoAV  how 
many  millions  of  treasure.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Death,  the  Insatiable,  had  never 
such  a  sudden  rich  sop  thrown  into  his  black 
jaws,  and  that  not  by  battle,  massacre,  or 
conflagration. 

Let  us  pace  up  and  down  by  these  trees 
that  face  the  Custom-house,  which,  daubed 
with  yellow  ochre,  is  tapestried  with  oriental 
looking  flowers;  not  caring  to  stop  opposite  that 
hard,  handsome-looking  official  surrounded  by 
military  boatmen,  who  is  white  with  rage  at 
the  French  gentleman,  tearing  up  a  whole 
box  of  cigars,  rather  than  pay  duty  on  them, 
crushing  them  to  dust  with  his  feet ;  or  rather, 
for  there  is  a  fuss  here  of  landing  travellers, 
and  we  shall  be  disturbed — let  us  cross  Black 
Horse  Square,  where  Don  Jose  the  First,  the 
patron  of  the  terrible  iron-handed  Pombal, 
the  enemy  of  the  nobles,  rides  and  dominates 
in  bronze,  and  get  to  the  quieter  Largo  di 
Pelerhino,  or  square  by  the  arsenal ;  where 
the  curious  corporation  pillar  is, that  looks  like 
a  cable ;  being  made  of  twisted  strands  of 
mavblo.  Where  that  skeleton  armillary  sphere 
now  stands,  on  the  top  of  the  open-work 
colunui,  was  once  a  garotte-scafi'old,  with 
rings  and  chains,  where  noblemen  were  peri- 
odically strangled.  A  little  lower,  there,  in 
the  Praga  dos  Romulares,  in  the  time  of  Don 
Miguel,  five  traitors  were  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Tagus. 

Look  up  here,  too,  below  the  Black  Horse 
S(juaro.  now  tenanted  by  boatmen  waiting 
for  hire,  senthiels,  and  booted  hackney  coach- 
men, just  above  where  the  three  streets  Santa 
Anna,  Augusta,  and  Prata  meet!  You  see 
the  arches  and  tottering  ruins  of  the  Carmo, 
one  of  the  relics  of  that  dreadful  earth- 
quake. 

Lisbon  had  had  several  previous  shocks; 
but,  being  uninspired,  forgot  them,  and  did  not 
consider  them  to  be  warnings,  or  even  threats. 
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There  was,  at  first,  an  undulating  tremble  of 
two  minutes,  which  many  laughing  feasting 
people  thought  Avas  a  wagon  rumbling 
underneath  the  windows.  Then  another  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  worse  and  unmistakable  ; 
so  that  houses  were  split  and  rent,  and  a  dust 
arose  that  hid  the  sun.  Then  another  interval 
of  dreadful  silence^  and  the  city  fell  to  pieces 
like  a  card-house :  palace,  hut,  and  cabin  ; 
church,  casino,  gambling-house,  and  thieves' 
kitchen,  tumbled  in  together,  amid  a  dusty 
fog  as  of  an  eclipse.  Through  all  the  dread- 
ful apocalyptic  darkness,  arose  groans, 
screams,  and  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  im- 
mured. An  eye-witness,  in  a  ship  lying  in 
the  Tagus,  said  he  saw  the  whole  city  sud- 
denly heave  like  a  wave,  and  then  disappear. 

I  have  met  with  travellers  who  have  felt 
earthquakes  at  sea,  and  have  seen  them  on 
land,  and  I  have  clear  notions  now  about  the 
horizontal  and  the  upward  motion,  and  I  find 
out  that  itAvas  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
that  destroyed  Lisbon  ;  but  a  sort  of  clash  and 
conflict  of  the  two,  as  if  two  cross  veins  of 
earthquake  had  met  and  disagreed.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things 
in  the  world  to  see  an  earthquake  come  up  a 
Mexican  valley — like  an  advancing  wave — 
shaking  trees,  and  making  houses  and  hills 
nod  to  each  other.  It  brings  on  a  sort  of  sick- 
ness. If  it  is  dangerous  and  repeated,  as  in 
Lima  and  the  Caraccas,  its  tendency  is  to 
demoralise  society;  to  drive  men  to  reckless 
pleasure  and  crime,  as  in  Lisbon,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak :  when  great  fires  swept 
through  the  city,  and  when  the  smoking 
ruins  were  for  fifteen  days  haunted  by  bands 
of  robbers,  till  the  stern  Pombal  hung  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  so  stanched  the  moral 
wound. 

That  night,  looking  from  the  Braganca 
window  at  the  vreltering  bay  which  seemed 
turned  to  silver,  over  which  highway  I  could 
see  away  to  Belem,  the  guarded  mouth  of 
the  Tagus ;  I  beheld  the  tranquil  terraced 
roofs  below,  quiet  in  the  moonlight  ;  for 
the  wilful  Mohammedan  moon  was  in  her 
crescent,  and  I  could  almost  imagine  myself 
in  the  old  Moorish  city.  As  I  looked,  I  fell 
into  a  reverie  in  my  chair  in  the  Braganca 
balcony.  Napier's  Peninsular  "War  dropping 
from  my  hand,  I  imagined  myself,  that  No- 
vember morning,  on  that  safe  roof-top  watch- 
ing the  tranquil  city.  Suddenly,  the  houses 
all  around  me  began  to  roll  and  tremble  like 
a  stormy  sea.  Through  an  eclipse  dimness  I 
saw  the  buildings  round  my  feet  and  faraway 
on  every  side,  gape  and  split ;  the  floors  fell 
with  the  shake  of  cannons.  The  groans  and 
cries  of  a  great  battle  were  round  me.  I  could 
hear  the  sea  dashing  on  the  quays,  and  rising 
to  swallow  what  the  earthquake  had  left. 
Through  the  air,  dark  with  falling  walls  and 
beams,  amid  showers  of  stones  red  with 
the  billows  of  fire  from  sudden  conflagra- 
tions, I  saw  the  cloudy  streets  strewn  with 
the  dead  and  dying;  screaming  crowds,  run- 


ning thickly,  hither  and  thither,  like  sheep 
when  the  doors  of  the  red  slaughter-house 
are  closed. 

Suddenly,  a  voice  in  my  ears  cries  in  bad 
Portuguese :  I  thought  you  rang  for  coffee, 


sir.' 


It  was  the  waiter.     I  was  saved  ! 
A  GIPSY  KING. 


Thk  greatest  weakness  that  poor  aunt 
had,  was  a  passion  for  adoption,  and  irregu- 
lar servants.  To  begin,  she  adopted  me — 
her  niece.  Our  boy,  who  was  page  and 
waiter  at  table,  was  a  transported  burglar's 
orphan.  Our  two  maid-servants  were  work- 
house castaways.  Our  late  coachman  and 
general  man-servant  was  a  ticket-of-leave 
holder,  who  did  not  turn  out  well ;  and,  at 
last,  we  adopted  in  his  place  a  gipsy  king. 
Aunt — or  Miss  Granite,  as  I  ought  to  call 
her — was  a  maiden  lady  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
great  strength  of  character,  and  unflinching 
moral  courage.  This  Mas  her  very  sensible, 
though  someM'hat  eccentric  idea  of  practical 
charity.  Perhaps  she  was  right ;  for,  as  a 
whole,  her  system  worked  well.  She  rose 
superior  to  the  opinion  of  her  neighbours, 
although  we  lived  in  a  small,  dull  village, 
about  fifteen  miles  on  the  highroad  from 
London  to  Dover;  and  our  villa,  being  next 
door  to  the  rural  station-house,  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  if  required,  could  have  been  turned 
on  at  any  moment. 

The  ticket-of-leave  man  had  a  brother  in 
the  village ;  who,  in  my  opinion  was  no  better 
than  the  convict,  only  he  had  never  been 
found  out ;  and  this  brother,  feeling  ashamed 
of  his  relative's  presence,  was  always  urging 
him  privately  to  go  to  Australia.  This  un- 
ceasing family  pressure  at  last  had  its  effect ; 
and,  one  night  he  disappeared,  taking  enough 
of  Miss  Granite's  loose  cash  with  him  to 
dsfray  the  cost  of  his  passage. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  autumn;  the 
weather  was  cold  and  chilly  ;  the  trees  were 
standing  under  bare  branches  ;  the  soil  round 
the  town  was  of  a  clayey  nature ;  there  had 
been  much  rain  for  many  weeks,  and  the 
mists  were  damp  and  dispiriting.  About 
the  middle  of  a  very  dismal  day  at  this 
period,  a  dirty,  ragged  man,  of  the  tramp 
species,  Avas  observed  to  walk  to  and  fro  for 


some   little    time,   in 


the  hope  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  inmates ;  but,  as  no 
one  went  to  the  gate,  he  at  last  ventured 
to  ring  the  bell.  Miss  Granite  was  look- 
ing through  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
at  once,  made  amends  for  her  neglect,  by 
ordering  the  unpromising  stranger  to  be 
invited  in.  Although  he  had  looked  dirty, 
unprepossessing,  and  half-wild  outside  the 
house,  when  he  entered  our  presence  his 
appearance  was  infinitely  worse.  Hisclcthes 
were  patched  with  rags,  like  a  bed-quilt, 
and  the  patches  were  again  re-patchcd  with 
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clay.  His  face  was  sharp,  brown,  and  grizzly ; 
and  his  hands  were  nearly  the  colour  of 
treacle.  His  object  was  to  solicit  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  absconded  ticket-of-leave 
man. 

"  Where  have  you  lived  before  ?"  asked  my 
aunt.     The  visitor  was  silent. 

"  I  don't  care  where  it  was,"  continued  my 
aunt,  "so  long  as  I  know  the  truth:  I'm 
above  all  vulgar  prejudices." 

"  Well,  mum,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I'av'n't 
lived  anywheres  to  speak  on,  except  in  the 
woods.     I'm  a  gipsy  king." 

"  A  what  V  exclaimed  Miss  Granite,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  A  gipsy  king,  mum,"  returned  the 
stranger,  timidly,  "an'  a  werry  'ard  life  it  is, 
mum !" 

My  aunt  for  some  few  minutes  remained 
silent.  The  stranger  waited  for  her  to  take 
up  the  conversation,  and  I  felt  very  much 
disposed  to  laugh. 

" Is  it  possible."  said  Miss  Granite,  "that 
one  of  your  ancient,  wandering  race,  can 
think  of  settling  down  in  the  homes  of  civili- 
sation ?" 

"Yes,  mum,"  replied  the  gipsy  king, 
"  that's  hexactly  what  it  is." 

"You  are  sincere,"  asked  MissGrauite,  "in 
your  desire  to  forsake  j-our  tribe  ?" 

"  They  didn't  do  the  thing  as  was  right 
by  me,"  said  the  gipsy  king,  evasively;  "they 
took  a  husurper,  let  'em  keep  'im." 

"  You  have  no  wish  to  be  any  longer  con- 
sidered a  king  ?"  asked  Miss  Granite,  with 
some  tone  of  respect  in  her  voice. 

"  Gipsy  kings,  mum.  is  all  worry  well   to 
talk  about  over  a  fire,"  ho  answered,  "an'  all 
werry  well  to  sing  about  over  a  planner,"  i 
he  added,  turning  to  me :  "  but  let  'em  try  it 
in  the  winter,  that's  all  !" 

This  last  answer  seemed  satisfactory  to 
aunt,  and  it  explained  to  mo  pretty  clearly 
the  motives  that  had  governed  the  stranger's 
application  for  the  place.  Tlie  weather  was 
quite  severe  enough  to  drive  every  tribe  of 
real  or  professed  gipsies  into  comfortalde 
winter  quarters,  exccpjt  those  who  wore  con- 
tent to  be  petrified  with  rheumatism  and 
chilblains. 

The  gipsy  king  retired  to  the  apartment 
of  his  predecessor,  the  late  ticket-of-lcave  man, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  acquired 
the  appearance  of  another  individual.  Two 
buckets  of  water,  several  cakes  of  soap,  and 
the  half-livery  of  the  last  servant  (the  best 
suit  he  had  left  behind  him.)  turned  the 
gijisy  king  into  a  very  presentaljle  groom — 
even  for  a  village. 

"  AVhat  name  shall  we  call  you  by  ?"  asked 
Miss  Granite,  when  he  came  into  the  sittting- 
room  for  orders. 

"Well,  mum,"  he  roiilied,  "if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  I  should  like  to  drop  my  real 
name,  which  no  one  could  make  anythiu'  of. 
an'  answcT  to  the  call  of  Sam." 

"We  shall    call  you    Sanmel,"  said  Mies 


Granite,   with    some  dignity,    "  we  have  no 
nicknames  here." 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  gipsy  king 
would,  if  properly  treated,  have  sunk  in 
time  into  a  steady,  common-place  servant. 
The  influence  of  regular  habits,  and  regular 
meals  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  frame, 
and  while  he  lost  his  hungry  sharpness  of 
face,  he  acquired  a  very  respectable  rotun- 
dity of  body.  The  proverbial  restlessness  and 
activity  of  his  race  was  certainly  becoming 
faded  in  him,  for  no  one  of  the  small  kitchen 
household  was  so  often  found  asleep  before 
the  fire.  He  was  spoiled  by  his  fellow- 
servants.  They  told  him  wonderful  stories 
of  his  people  that  he  had  never  heard  before, 
and  they  sang  unto  him  the  wild  songs  of  his 
native  tribes  (as  published  by  the  music- 
sellers.)  They  read  to  him  (for  he  could  not 
read  himself)  a  cheap  penny  history  of 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew ;  and  though  he 
openly  called  the  wandering  gentleman  an 
idiot  and  a  fool,  the  poison  sank  into  his  soul. 
They  would  not  let  him  alone ;  but  taught 
him  cheerful  ballads  of  a  gipsy's  life,  until 
his  not  very  powerful  mir.d  began  to  give 
way,  and  he  passed  nuich  of  his  time  in 
dreaming  of  the  lost  poetry  of  the  woods  and 
fields. 

He  was  a  tolerably  steady  man,  but  a  very 
unsteady  coachman.  His  knowledge  of  wild 
horses  might  have  been  very  great — as  great 
as  he  said  it  was — but  for  the  first  two 
months  he  could  scarcely  turn  our  old' mare, 
Nancy,  in  the  road,  and  he  was  quite  unequal 
to  backing  her  up  a  heavy  lane.  Miss 
Granite  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  him, 
and  therefore  no  one  else  could  complain  ; 
and  she  always  treated  him  with  much  cere- 
mony, in  consideration  of  the  title  he  had 
given  up  on  entering  her  service. 

The  winter,  which  was  a  very  severe  one, 
passed  by,  and  the  spring  came  in  very  warm 
and  early.     About  the  middle  of  March  we 
were  sitting  witii   open  windows;   the  grass 
was  rich  and  full,  and  the  birds  were  singing 
in  trees  that  were  prematurely  covered  with 
leaves.     The  songs  which  the  giptty  king  had 
learnt  of  the  servants  he  sang  more  loudly 
and   more  frequently  ;ibout   the   house  and 
sta])le-yard  ;   and  for  tlie  last  two  months  he 
had  claimed  his  periodical  holidays,  and  had 
spent  them,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,   in  wan- 
i  (lering  about  the  country. 
!      Miss    Granite  had    a' custom   of  going  to 
i  London   twice   a-year — early   in    Ajiril    and 
I  early  iu  October — to  sec  her  ftcckbroker,  and 
tranVact  a  little  city  business.     1  never  knew 
1  what  she  did    on  "these  occasions,  my  duty 
i  being  simply   tci  acconpany  her  in  the  car- 
riage, to  wait  until  she  was  ready  to   return, 
to  dine  with  her  at  a  particular  pastry-cook's, 
and  afterwards  io  ride  with  her  home.     The 
coaclnnan    had    always    half-a-croAvn    given 
him,  and  permission  to  spend  it  at  a  parti- 
cularly old  tavern  near  the  Bank  of  ]<]ngland. 
Of  "course  these  Aisits   to   the   metropolis 
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were  always  made  in  our  own  cai'riage,  as  it 
was  exactly  at  that  period  when  coaches  had 
ceased  to  run,  and  railways  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  taken  then-  place. 

The  vehicle  was  brought  to  our  door  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  drove 
leisurely  to  the  city  (not  to  distress  the 
horses^)  arriving  there  about  half-past  one. 
At  five  o'clock — allowing  time  for  rest  and 
baitiug — we  again  took  our  seats,  and  got 
home  between  eight  and  nine  to  tea  or 
supper.  This  is  precisely  what  we  had  done, 
to  my  knowledge,  eighteen  times  during  the 
last  nine  years,  and  this  is  what  Miss  Granite, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  April  of  which  I  am 
writing,  prepared  to  do  again. 

Our  coach  was  old-fashionod,  but  com- 
fortable ;  a  yellow  chariot  that  would  have 
held  six  upon  an  emergency,  but  which  (ex- 
cept when  Miss  Granite  placed  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  children's  party)  never  held  but 
our  two  selves.  Miss  Granite  used  to  sit  by 
herself  on  the  broad  cushion  facing  the  driver, 
as  she  could  not  ride  with  her  back  to  the 
horses ;  and  I  used  to  sit  opposite,  as  she 
always  liked  plenty  of  room.  The  two  horses 
were  bony  and  majestic,  and  we  never  knew 
what  their  full  speed  was,  as  it  had  never 
been  tried.  The  mare,  Nancy,  was  rather 
restive,  but  the  other  horse  was  easily 
managed. 

This  was  the  equipage  with  which,  on  a 
spring  morning,  like  a  summer's 
we  started  for  Loudon,  the  gipsy 
king  being  elevated  upon  his  novel  throne, 
the  coach-box.  He  had  driven  us  before 
about  the  country,  with  more  or  less  skill, 
but  this  was  his  fir.st  metropolitan  journey. 
I  had  my  misgivings,  but  it  was  useless  to  ex- 
press them. 

We. went  on  very  well,  even  down  Shooter's 
Hill,  until  we  got  into  the  busj'  part  of  the 
Old  Kent  Road ;  and  there  I  noticed  the 
wheels  of  heavy  wagons  very  close  to  our 
windows,  and  we  received  several 
bumps.  When  we  reached  the 
these  signs  of  bad  coachmanship 
more  frequent ;  and  we  heard  the  sounds  of 
loud,  angry,  and  laughing  voices,  the  slashing 
of  whips  across  the  top  of  our  chariot,  and 
saw  the  meaning  gestures  of  many  omnibus- 
drivers  and  hackney-cabmen.  The  passage 
of  London  Bridge  and  King  William  Street 
was  an  agony  of  terror  to  me,  though  aunt 
seemed  to  bear  it  all  very  calmly.  At 
length  we  drew  up  at  our  destination,  the 
gipsy  king  received  his  half-a-crown  and  his 
instructions,  and  we  went  about  our  business. 

Punctually  at  our  usual  time  (five  o'clock) 
we  made  our  appearance  to  return,  and  we 
found  the  gip-'iy  king  in  readiness  with  the 
vehicle.  We  took  our  seats ;  our  monarch 
mounted  his  throne;  and,  after  considerable 
difficulty  in  turning  the  horses'  heads,  during 
which  a  dozen  people  seemed  to  volunteer 
their  services,  we  were  at  last  fairly  started 
on   the   road  home.      The   passage   of    the 


severe 
Borough, 
became 


&  i 


Bridge  and  Borough  seemed  to  have  increased 
tenfold  in  difficulty  since  the  morning,  and 
yet  our  driver,  as  if  by  inspiration,  flew 
through  all.  Other  drivers  still  looked  at 
us,  and  once  I  heard  a  shout,  and  felt  a  bump, 
and  saw  a  truck  rolling  over  in  the  gutter; 
but  still  we  kept  on  our  headlong  course. 
Aunt,  whose  nerves  are  like  iron,  had  gone 
fast  asleep,  and  her  body  was  jumping  from 
side  to  side  like  a  puppet  in  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  The  horses  had  never  been  put 
upon  their  mettle  before,  and  they  seemed 
delighted  and  astonished  at  their  speed.  I 
looked  through  the  window  behind  me,  and 
saw  the  gipsy  kmg  flourishing  his  whip 
above  his  head,  and  bumping  up  and  down 
on  his  throne,  like  a  jockey  riding  a  race. 

We  soon  left  the  town  far  in  our  rear,  and 
still  we  kept  on.  Aunt  had  by  this  time 
become  thoroughly  aroused,  and  half-per- 
suaded that  something  was  wrong.  All 
attempts  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  gipsy 
kmg  were  unavailing,  and  Miss  Granite  was 
about  to  break  the  glass,  and  try  to  pull  the 
wild  driver  from  his  seat,  when  a  sudden 
collision  with  some  roadside  obstacle  shook 
the  vehicle  like  a  jelly,  cast  us  both  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  threw  both  the  horses 
on  their  haunches.  We  quickly  recovered 
ourselves,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to 
jump  out,  and  question  the  gipsy  king  upon 
such  reckless  behaviour.  He  had  got  his 
horses  on  their  legs  again,  and  he  was  grin- 
ning with  a  stupid  leer  of  satisfaction. 

"  Samuel."  said  Miss  Granite,  with  stern 
decision,  '•  you're  intoxicated :  where  are 
we  ?" 

""Mum,"  returned  Samuel,  and  he  was 
intoxicated,  '"'you've  done  the — thing — 's — 
right — byme,  an' — the  gip-'s — 'art's  gra — 
grateful." 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  again  asked  Miss 
Granite,  with  extraordinary  firmness,  while 
I  trembled  nervously,  for  we  were  on  a  bleak 
common,  and  it  was  now  nearly  dusk. 

•'You  know — me,"  returned  the  gipsy 
king,  confidentially, "my  'ome — sholly  oje 
green'ood  tree  !     Am  I  right  ?" 

"Samuel,'?   returned    Miss   Granite,    "my 
home  is  Bexley  town,  and  I  insist  upon  being,, 
taken  there."' 

"Mum,"  stammered  the  gipsy  king,  with 
much  difficulty,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  this  'and's — a — gip — 's  'and,  but's  never  bin 
stai — stained  wi'  crime. '^."  And  then^he  pro- 
ceeded very  clumsily  to  mount  his  coach- 
box, singing  all  the  while  in  a  weak,  shrill, 
uncertain  voice, 

"  Sa — a — a — fly  fol — low  'im  ;      »•: 
Sa — a — a — fly  fol — low  'ini." 

"  This  is  the  teaching  of  those  foolish  girls 
at  home,  aunt,"  I  said,  feeling  that  I  must 
say  something,  or  faint. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Miss  Granite,  "  but  I'm  determined 
we  will  not  return  home  with  that  drunken 
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idiot,  if  we  wander  about  the  country  all 
night.'-' 

The  gipsy  king  had  by  this  time  seated 
himself  upon  the  coach-box,  with  the  reins  in 
his  hands. 

"  You  won't — mum — werry  well,"  he  said, 
addressing  my  aunt  in  a  little  louder  tone, 
as  he  saw  us  moving  away,  "you'll  'ear  from 
me,  mum — 'cos  I  will.  Kob'ry  the  gip — scorns 
as  he  flies — to's  forest  'ome." 

Saying  this,  he  flourished  his  whip;  and, 
singing  loudly  some  song  about  the  pleasures 
of  a  gipsy's  life,  he  drove  madly  across  the 
common,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance, 
amongst  the  trees. 

That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  the  gipsy 
king,  or  of  the  carriage.  We  reached  a 
labourer's  cottage,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  and  we  reached  our  home  the  next 
evening,  by  posting  across  the  country.  Miss 
Granite,  in  her  usual  way.  would  have  no 
inquiry  made  about  her  loss,  and  she  rather 
indulged  the  belief  that  the  gipsy  king  had 
killed  himself  by  driving  over  a  precipice. 
For  myself,  I  could  only  suppose  that  the 
horses  had  been  sold  at  a  fair  in  the  regular 
irregular  way ;  and  that  the  carriage,  if 
not  turned  into  a  show,  was  built  up  and 
disguised  in  the  almost  inaccessible  depths  of 
some  forest,  where  it  afforded  a  snug  house 
of  call  for  tramps,  or  a  winter  home  for  gipsies 
and  gipsy  babies. 

THE    ALMANAC-TREE. 


The  fruit  of  this  prolific  almanac-tree  is 
ripe   and    ready   for   sale   by   the  month  of 
October  ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  horticultural  bull, 
the  plums   for   eighteen  hundred  and   flfty- 
iiine  are  gathered  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.      The    produce    of   the    tree    is 
mostly  similar  in  shape — that  is  square,   or 
nearly  so,  and  flat ;  but  very  various  in  size, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  colour  and  mark- 
ings  of  the   outer  rind.     There   arc   green 
dumplings  with  black  streaks,  yellow  ones 
with  scarlet  speckles  often   approaching  to 
the    shape    of     letters,    and    dove-coloured 
dumpliugs     with     parti-coloured     blotches. 
There  are  blue,  grey,  buff,  white,  and  neutral 
tinted    specimens.      Their    flavour    changes 
from  year  to  year.     On   cutting  them  open, 
there  is  often  found  a  permutation  and  com- 
bination, if  not  an  actual  repetition,  of  last 
year's  black    marks,   called    woodcuts :    so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  this  goes  on,  fears 
are  likely  to  be  entertained  that  the  produce 
of  the  almanac-tree   is  attacked   by   a   new 
foi'm    of  potato-blight   or   vine-disease,    and 
that  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  plummy  and 
more  and  more  plain.     The  effect  of  tasting 
the  Almanach  Comique  used  to  be  a  good 
laugh — lately,   it   has   been   a    yawn.     The 
Prophetic   Almanac    prepares   us   for   little 
that    is     new.      The     Lunatic     Almanac — 
although  got  up  by  a  merry    and    learned 
necromancer,   who  came  down  on   purpose 
from  the  mountains  in  the  moon — has  scarce- 
ly the  merit  of  original   eccentricity.     The 


A  PLUM  tree  which,  for  some  years 
past,  has  yielded  a  considerable  supply  of 
pleasant  fruit,  grows  ou  foreign  ground, 
over  the  water.  On  its  trunk  is  .carved, 
by  some  bookseller's  apprentice,  the  word 
ALMANACII  in  grotesque  letters,  with  a 
succession  of  dates  above  and  around  it. — 
From  the  stem  of  this  tree  there  start  innu- 
merable branches  and  twigs,  each  branch 
bearing  fruit,  or  almanacs,  of  different  prices, 
from  next  to  nothing  a-piece,  to  three  half- 
pence each,  gradually  advancing  to  half  a 
franc  till  the  heavy  price  of  a  franc  is 
reached,  beyond  which  limit  almanacs 
are  rarely  produced.  Two  notable  excep- 
tions, however,  exist:  the  Almanac  of  the 
Good  Farmer,  the  Cultivator's  Aid-Memory,  a 
duodecimo  volume  with  hundreds  of  engrav- 
ings, is  sold  for  seven  francs.  The  same  sum 
purchases  the  Almanac  of  the  Good  Garden- 
er ;  a  useful  book,  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  annual  new  edition  of  a  standard 
work,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  novelties 
and  additions  and  making  corrections  in 
a  publi(;ati(in,  the  date  of  whose  first  edition 
is  unknown.  The  Bon  Jardinier,  though 
costlv,  deserves  a  place  on  the  handbook 
shelf  of  every  country  gentleman — supposing 
every  country  gentleman  able  to  read  Fronch 
— side  by  side  with  our  own  excellent  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle. 


Almanach  Chantant, 
is  a  record  of  songs 
before  ;  for  instance, 
the  Devil  (the  words 
cases 


or  Singing  Almanac, 
that  have  been  heard 
a  ballad  from  Robert 
are  only  given,  in  all 


with  the  address  of  the  shop  where 
the  music  may  be  bought)  is  no  novelty  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Neverthe- 
less, Susan's  Fete-day  is  a  very  comic  song, 
even  to  read. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  annual  autumn  leaves  like  these.  At 
least,  they  have  the  great  merit  of  variety  at 
the  first  time  of  inspecting  them.  The 
Almanac  of  Dames  and  Demoiselles  illus- 
trates the  zodiacal  sign,  the  Fishes,  by  a 
caricature  of  the  modern  art  of  pisciculture  ; 
a  Norman  nurse  is  dandling  a  fish  in  her 
lap  and  rocking  another  in  a  cradle.  It 
records  numerous  deaths  from  crinoline,  and 
gives  a  pretty  story  of  a  schoolgirl's  friend- 
ship for — a  white  rose.  Polichinelle.  or 
Punch  a  perpetual  almanac,  and  La  Mere 
Gigogne  (Punch's  wife,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
Judy)  are  children's  books.  The  first  for  the 
nursery,  with  picture-alphabet  and  words  in 
one  syllable ;  the  second  for  youngsters  of 
longer  growth,  with  jileuty  of  cuts — .'iome  good 


and  new,  some 


adly  wiirn  and  threadbare — 
affectionate  addresses,  apologues,  and  talcs, 
certain  of  which  latter  display  considerable 
in"-enuity  ;  for  they  have  the  air  of  l)eing 
written  to  fit  a  miscellaneous  bagful  of  wood 
engravings,  that  had  been  thrown  hap-hazard 
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on  the  writer's  desk,   with  injunctions  from 
the  publisher  to  string  them  together  by  an 
mteresting  narrative.       Perhaps    La    Mere 
Gigogue  adopts  this  mode   of  exercising  the 
wits  of  juvenile  authors;   in  proof  whereof, 
see  the  story  of,  and  the  illustrations  to,  Les 
Deux    Hommes   qui  se   Pendent  (the     Two 
Men  who  Hang  themselves.)     The   Almanac 
of  the  Good  Kitchen  and  of  the  Mistress   of 
the  House,  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of 
the  hotel-masters  and  chiefs  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  first  houses  in  Paris,  makes  the   water 
come  into  your  mouth  as  it  passes  in  review 
the  dainties  of  every  mouth  in  the  year,  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  affirmative  or  negative, 
on  a  dish  suggesting  delays   and  dallyings 
with  certain  delicacies,   or  boldly  advising  to 
snatch  others  in  their  prime.     If  April  be 
the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year,  it  is  also  the 
most  ingrate  in  fowls,  game,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.     May  is  the  month  of  flowers,  but  not 
yet  of  fruits.     It  is  more  agreeable   to  poets 
and  lovers  than  to  cooks  and  gourmands ;  its 
sins  are  redeemed  to  a  slight  degree  by   its 
opening  the   door  to  mackerel,  green  peas, 
and  amiable  pigeons.     Butter,   from  spring 
grass  is  in  all  its  glory.     In  August,   good 
cheer  languishes ;   people  are  driven  to  dis- 
count  their  winter  bills   of  fare   by   eating 
little   rabbits,    leverets,    and    turtle-doves — 
veritable  infanticides.     In   September,  fresh 
water  hsh  is  excellent ;  oysters,  according  to 

true 


the  proverb,  are 
amateur  will  wait 
already  good,  but 
following   months. 


eatable,    but    the 
till  December.     Game  is 
it  will  be   better  in   the 

In   October,  alimentary 


enjoyments    become    numerous   and     vivid. 
Beef  has  spent  the  summer  in  getting  fat. 


mutton   in 
delicate  than  in 


succulence ;  veal,  less 
ipriug,  is  nevertheless  not  to 
he  despised.  Fresh  sea-fish  is  resplendent. 
In  December,  you  have  every  possible  re- 
source of  the  butchery  and  the  charcuterie, 
or  pork-and-sausage  art ;  you  have  your 
choice  of  poultry,  game,  and  venison;  and 
now  is  the  time  to  cause  to  be  sent  to  you 
the  famous  pates  of  Strasbourg,  of  Toulouse, 
of  Amiens,  of  Chartres.  of  Perigeux,  and  of 
multitudinous  other  savoury  towns.  The 
year  is  not  long  enough,  at  the  present  late 
date,  to  taste  all  the  good  things  of  the 
Almanach  de  la  Bonne  Cuisine.  Try,  by 
way  of  testing  the  excellence  of  its  receipts, 
the  fillet  of  beef  with  wine  of  Madeira,  the 
ojufs  i  la  neige,  or  snowy  eggs,  or  the  cake  a 
la  Madeleine. 

Other  forms  of  indulgence  are  cared  for  by 
the  Smoker's  and  Snufftakers  Almanac. 
There  is  a  Gardener's  Almanac — that  is, 
there  are  several;  an  Almanac  of  the  Navy  ; 
an  Almanac  of  Games  of  Society:  there  is 
an  Almanac  of  Literature,  the  Theatre,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  with  a  dramatic  and  literary 
history  of  the  year  by  the  prince  of  critics, 
Jules  Janin,  and  mounting  to  the  high  price 
of  fifteen  centimes.  A  dynasty  which  wisely 
appreciates  the  value  of  universal   sufi'rage 


does  not  disdain  to  be  glorified  by  a  Petit 
Almanach  Imperial.  Finally,  to  push  aside 
a  crowd  of  competing  candidates,  many 
periodical  publications  choose  to  wind  up  the 
year  by  publishing  an  almanac  of  their  own. 
It  suffices  to  name  the  Almanac  of  the 
Figaro  and  the  Almanac  of  the  Magasiu 
Pittoresque  as  representatives  of  that  popular 
and  populous  tribe  who  help  to  pass  a  leisure 
moment  pleasantly. 

The    roots   of  this  prolific  and  perennial 
almanac-tree — which     rivals     in     antiquity 
the  venerable   orangers  of  the    Tuilleries — 
are    mostly    planted    in    Paris     soil,     and 
almost  always  m  tufts  and   clusters,    which 
may  in  part  account  for  the  inferiority  re- 
marked in  the  crops  of  the  last  few  years. 
A   sturdy  bunch    of    roots    grows   in    the 
Kue  de  Seine,  number  eighteen,  in  the  pre- 
mises of  a  publisher  named  Paguerre,  from 
which  literary  stool  or  stump  there  springs 
the  sap  which  causes  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty   diS"erent  almanacs   to  blossom,   swell, 
and  attain  their  full  groAvth — not  to  mention 
the  house's  dealings   in  almanacs  published 
at  other  establishments — forming,  altogether, 
an  odd  lot  of  merchandise  which,  like  fruit 
at  the  Central  Halle  or  at  Covent  Garden, 
have  their  different  prices,   wholesale   and 
retail,    according   to  the  customer  and  the 
time  of  day.     And  yet,  if  you  enter  Monsieur 
Paguerre's  premises  from  the  street,  all  you 
may  chance  to  see  will  be  books  on  shelves 
and  books  in  bundles,  with  a  little  boy  in  a 
blouse   to    keep  the  almanacs  from    flying 
away,  like  the  days  and  Aveeks  which  they 
chronicle,  and  two  ladies  sitting  at  a   desk 
behind  a  counter,  absorbed  in  the  interesting 
pages  of  a  ledger.     Their  position  prevents 
your    ascertaining  whether  they   are   blue- 
stockings    or     no.     The    stud     of    authors, 
printers,  prophets,    poets,   calculators,   illus- 


trators,   and  bmders   must    be 


curious 
But, 


to 


behold,  if  we  could  get  at  them.  Hut,  pro- 
bably much  of  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery.  Almanacs  may  be  ground  in 
mills,  or  spun,  or  cast  in  moulds ;  which  would 
account  for  the  sort  of  manufacturing  mono- 
poly and  the  defects  arisingfrom  Avant  of  com- 
petition, to  which_  there  appears  a  tendency 
in  the  most  recent  generations  of  the  almanacs 
wliich  are  issued  in  shoals. 

Another  productive  almanac-bed  exists 
in  the  Rue  des  Grands-Augustins,  thriving 
under  the  culture  of  Monsieur  Delarue,  who 
has  given  us  an  Almanac-Manual  of  Health, 
followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Soul.  We  here  find  two  scraps  of  good  ad- 
vice :  To  take  as  few  remedies  as  possible, 
an^to  call  in  the  doctor  if  anything  serious 
is  the  matter.  This  is  modest  in  an  almanac 
of  so  old  a  standing :  for  it  appears  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  just 
three  hundred  years  ago.  the  celebrated 
Rabelais,  Cure  and  Doctor  at  Meudon,  near 
Paris,  published,  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal   Dubellay,   his    first    Almanac   of 
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Health  in  which  he  treated  of  all  the  mala- 
dies of  the  human  body,  from  the  crownof 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  jS'othijig 
better  has  since  been  m vented  than  ).Ls 
regimen  to  ward  off  sea-sickness,  which  ho 
prescribed  to  his  patron  ;  namely,  To  dri:  k 
for  several  days  at  his  meals,  before  embarl.- 
mg,  sea-water  either  pure  or  mixed  with  hi;:; 
wine,  three  spoonfuls  a  day,  one  fasting 
before  breakfast,  one  at  noon  before  dinner, 
and  one  at  night  before  going  to  bed;  to 
make  several  excursions  out  to  sea  before 
embarking  for  a  long  voyage;  to  carry  a 
stock  of  quince  marmalade  and  jelly,  the 
same  of  currants,  lemons,  apples,  and  other 
acid  fruits ;  to  apply  a  moistened  sheet  of 
paper  to  the  stomach,  which  should  never  be 
empty ;  to  eat  frequently  during  the  passage, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  strain  for  nothing. 

This  Almanach-Manual  treats  of  the  health 
of  peo^i^B  belonging  to  different  professions. 
Listen,  reader,  to  the  complicated  dangers  to 
which  we  authors  expose  ourselves  for  your 
edification  and  amusement. 

Literary  people  are  even  more  liable  to 
complaints  than  other  sedentary  folk.  Few 
are  to  be  seen  who  arc  strong  and  healthy, 
and  who  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Continued 
study  has  often  ruined  the  best  constitution 
in  less  than  a  month.  To  think  constantly 
is,  as  they  say,  the  way  not  to  think  for  long. 
Literary  persons  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the 
consequence  of  bad  digestion  and  checked 
perspiration .  Liver  diseases,  such  as  obstruc- 
tions of  that  viscus,  schirrus,  jauudioe,  indi- 
gestion, loss  of  appetite,  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  body,  are  the  consequences  of  tho  seden- 
tary life  to  which  literary  people  are  con- 
strained. Consumption,  so  common  amongst 
the:a,  is  the  result  of  the  position,  leaning 
against  a  desk,  in  which  they  labour.  Too 
groat  application  leads  to  headaches,  apo- 
plexy, giitdini'SH,  madness,  paralysis,  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  all  sorts  of  fevers,  especially 
those  of  the  nervous  class,  dropsy,  and  the 
hypochondriacal  affection,  the  most  sad  and 
desperate  of  all  maladies.  Liege  in  Bel- 
gium, and  i^oaon  in  Normandy,  also  supply 
tho  French  market  with  alnuinacs.  Jioth 
give  sundry  almanacs  called  INIatbicu 
Laensbcrgs, — a  veritable  one,  a  double  one, 
a  new  one,  and  a  triple  one — of  which 
learned  author  more  anon.  He  occupies  too 
important  a  pbice  in  the  history  of  almanacs, 
to  bo  passed  over  with  the  sinqde  meJition  of 
his  name. 

The  fir.st  almanacs  were  nothing  but 
calendars;  before  tho  invention  of  printing, 
thoy  were  simple  catalogues,  or  fasti,  giving 
tho  names  of  the  saints  held  in  general 
esteem,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  the  UHhrcb 
delighted  particiilarly  to  honour.  It  is  stated 
that  tho  ■(!  existed  at  the  end  of  tho  last 
century,  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  in  tho 
Angumois,  a  manuscript  calendar  of  tho 
Roman  Church,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
about  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century,  and 


which  was  the  most  ancient  calendar  known. 
In  sixteen  hvmdred  and  thirty-four,  Father 
Gilles  Eoucher,  a  Jesuit,  belonging  to  the 
House  at  Arras,  printed  it  at  Antwerp  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  Paschal  cycle. 

It  was  scarcely  before  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century  that  they  began  to  annex  to 
the  calendars  remarks  on  the  different  days 
of  the  year,  on  tho  seasons  and  on  the  rules 
to  be  observed  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  the  cure  of  diseases.  From  this  epoch, 
therefore,  dates,  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
armonach,  the  armanach,  the  halmanach,  or 
the  almanac  properly  so  called.  The  ortho- 
graphical variations  of  the  word  almanac 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  numerous 
etymological  explanations.  When  Moliere^s 
Bourgeois  Gentleman  wished  his  master  of 
philosophy  to  teach  him  the  almanac,  he 
expressed  only  a  very  reasonable  desire  ;  but 
many,  wdio  laugh  at  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
would  be  puzzled  to  answer  the  most  ele- 
mentary questions  on  the  same  subject. 
Monsieur  -J  ourdain  was  greatly  mistaken,  if 
he  thought  that  the  lessons  he  asked  for 
would  be  easy  and  simple.  The  explanation 
of  the  almanac  touches  the  most  delicate 
and  thorny  points  of  science  and  erudition. 
Almanac,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from 
the  Persian,  or  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew, 
or  the  Araliic.  According  to  Nicot,  it  is  a 
Chaldaic  word;  al  is  the  definite  article, 
and  manah.  signifies  number,  reckoning  ;  and 
in  the  calendar,  the  days  and  the  months  are 
reckoned.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
origin  of  the  almanac  must  be  sought  for 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  Arago  tells  us  that 
almauach  comes  from  the  word  man,  which, 
amongst  the  Orientals,  signifies  moon.  Cor- 
nelius Killian.  believes  that  almanac  is 
composed  of  two  German  roots,  al,  and 
monaht,  all,  and  moons,  because  it  contains 
all  the  lunations  of  the  year. 

An  almanac  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  patois  French,  is  en- 
riched with  some  very  curious  medical  and 
domestic  precepts.  In  May,  you  ought  to 
take  hot  drinks  ;  in  June,  you  t<hould  bleed, 
take  tepid  draughts,  and  make  pro^  ision  of 
the  dried  blossoms  of  the  vine  ;  in  July,  you 
ought  not  to  bleed,  but  to  eat  roast  moat,  and 
to  drink  tepid  drinks  fasting.  It  appears  that 
besides  the  manuscript  calendars  on  parch- 
ment, wooden  ones  wore  made,  which  were 
worn  about  the  person,  fastened  to  the 
owner's  clothes.  J^ro);a})ly  others  existed, 
nnide  of  various  hard  materials. 

Printed  almanacs  were  known  in  France 
from  the  connnenceniont  of  the  liftecmth  cen- 
tury. 'I'he  first,  which  appeared  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  s  vonty,  thirty-four  years  after 
tlu!  invention  of  printing,  is  attributed  to  a 
Breton  monk,  Gninklam  by  name.  It  was  a 
calendar  drawn  up  in  Latin,  containing  the 
names  of  the  .«aints,  and  marking  the  fete- 
days  and  the  changes  of  the  moon.  There 
were   also  tho   calendars    of  the  celebrated 
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Moutei'egio  printed  at  Nuremberg  and  Ve- 
nice, in  fourteen  hundred  and   seventy-five 
and   six      In  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-  ] 
one,    the;-e   appeared    another    almanac,    in  j 
Latin  like  the  first,  which  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  monk,  designated   by  the  name  of  I 
Floristan.     This  wortiiy  originated  a  branch  i 
of  literature  which  still  has  its  admirers  and 
cultivators ;  he   commenced  the  publication  ; 
of  prophecies,  beginning  with  those   which 
had  relation  to  the  Church.     What  he  got  by 
it  was  an  excommunication  from  Pope  Sixtus 


the    J'ourth,    for 


Holiness   would 


havino; 
die 


)redicted  that   His 


.^  preuictea  tnat  i 
of  poison.  This  affair 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  w^orld.  The  Bishop 
of  Soissons  got  Floristan  into  his  clutches. 
and  sent  him  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a 
man  possessed  by  the  devil.  The  sentence 
was  executed  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
church.  Francis  Moore  and  Company  little 
think  by  what  a  terrible  ceremony  their  pro- 
phetic craft  was  inaugurated.  Three  years 
afterwards,  the  actual  decease  of  Sixtus  the 
Fourth  completely  contradicted  Floristan's 
prediction.  He  lost  his  life  in  consequ3nco 
of  a  fall  from  a  mule,  on  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's day. 

In  spite  of  this  severe  example,  the  men 
calling   theJiselves   religious  who  dwelt   in 
monasteries  continued  all  the  same  to  fabri- 
cate  almanacs,    which    they   printed    them- 
selves under  the  title  of  the  Divinus  Astro- 
logus.     In  fourteen  hundred  and  eightj-eight 
Jehan   Cotigny,  a  Boauplais  monk,  gave  to 
the  Avorld  an  almanac,  also  containing  pre- 
dictions, but  he  had  the  discretion   to  give 
them  quite  a  diiferent  turn  to  those  of  his 
predecessor.     Cotigny  announced  that  almost 
all  the  abbes  and  bishops  of  his  day  would 
take    their   places  amongst   the    elect,    and 
would   ultimately  be  caaonised.     No  more 
was  needed  to  draw  down  upon  his  head  the 
benedictions  of  all   the  religious  orders ;   in 
consequence,    the  Bishop  of  Dijon    granted 
him  great  privileges,  amongst  others,  that  of 
continuing  the  exclusive  publication  of  the 
Divinus  Asti'ologus,  throughout  the  Diocese. 
But   he    soon   foimd    competitors   in    every 
monastery  in  Franco,  and  even  amongst  the 
lairy.     In  all  qiiarters  almanacs  were  pub- 
lished ;  but  they  were  not  all  alike.     Thus, 
whilst  Father  Benoist,  a   Dominican   of  the 
Convent  of  Paris,  jmblished  his  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninetv,  and   announced  for   the 


lofty  barons  did  as  they  were  bid  with  such 
good  grace  that,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  the 
Dminicans  had  found  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing a  vast  inclosure,  which  enabled  them  to 
enlarge  their  convent,  and  to  build  a  magni- 
ficent chapel.      This  was   the  first  almanac 
written  in  French.     As  the  stratagem  had 
taken  so  well.  Friar  Benoist,  with  the  consent 
of  his  superior,  printed  a  new  almanac  the 
following  year,  and  bethought  himself  of  pre- 
dicting to  the  king,  and  under  the  same  terms 
of  remission,  the  same  fate  which  had  been 
foretold    to    the   seigneurs ;    but   this   time, 
fortune  failed  to  favour  the  brave.     Charles 
the   Eighth,   frightened  by  the  prophecy  at 
the  first  outset,  was  on  the  point  of  cashing 
down ;  but,    yielding  to  the  counsel  of  his 
minister,    he  thought    better   of  it,    laid  his 
complaint  before  the  archbishop,  and  Benoist, 
as  well  as  the  superior  of  the  Dominicans, 
were  tried  by  the  eclesiastical  tribunal,  and 
were  condemned  to  be  throwm  quick,  together 
with  the  almanac  of  the  year  of  grace  four- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-two,  into  a  burning 
bra.der,  as  attainted    and  convicted   of  dia- 
bolical possession.     Benoist  found  that  alma- 
nacs   Avere    dangerous    edge-tools    to    trifle 
with ;  very  pleasant  sport  as  long  as  he  held 
them  by  the  handle.  Having  played  with  fire, 
he  had  no  right  to  express  surprise  at  a  burn. 
Shortly   afterwards,    Charles    the  Eighth 
made  an   ordonnance  prohibiting  the  publi- 
cation of  almanacs,    either  by  laymen  or  by 
ecclesiastics,    which    was   generally  obeyed 
during  his   reign  ;  but,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  liranch  of  the  Valois,  it  was  disre- 
garded ;  and.  little  b^'  little,  almanacks  re- 
appeared.    At  the  outset,  they  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  give  the  calendars  with  a  notice 
of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  ;  but  they  soon 
added  predictions  of  the  weather,  and  after- 
wards predictions  rcf-pecting  men  and  things, 
so    that  the    almanac  became  what  it  had 
been    before.     All    these   productions   were 
nothing  but   niiserablc   rhapsodies  ;    it   was 
resei-vcd  for  the  following  century  to  give 
birth  to    a  more  serious  work  in  the  same 
style.     Michel  de  Notre-Dame.  called  Nostra- 
damus, publislied  at  Lyons  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  fifty,   an   almanac  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  which  brought  him  in  consi- 
derable presents.     It  excited  a  general  com- 
petition,   and   almanacs   sprung  up    in    all 
directions.     In  spite  of  which,  Nostradamus's 
reputation    continued  to  increase,   and   was 


following  year  that  the   Holy  Virgin  would  i  still  further  augmented,  in  fifteen  hundred 


and  fifty -five,  by 
which  he  added, 
eijiht.  some  new 


come  m   person  to    visit  the  king  and    the 

churches,  a  Benedictine  published   ancther, 

which  prognostictited  that  in  fourteen  hundi  ed 

and  ninety-one  many  grand  seigneurs  would 

find    themselves   possessed    by   the   demon, 

would  die  in  frightful  torments,  and  would 

be  dragged  to   the  place  never  mentioned  to    extensively  counterfeited 

ears  polite,  unless  they  made  haste  to  re- '      This  state  of  things  continued  until  fifteen 

deem  their  sins  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  ,  hundred  and  sixty,  when,  by  an  ordonnance 

of  money,  which  the   Dominicans  were  com-  |  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  the  States  of  Orleans, 

missioned  to   receive.     A  great  number  of  j  all  printers  and  booksellers  were  prohibited 


his  prophecies  in  verse,  to 
in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 

^...,  . — .   centuries  of  rhymes  which 

he  dedicated  to  Henri  the  Second,  and  which 
obtai||d  for  him  the  brevet  of  first  physician 
to  the  king.      Nostradamus's    almanac  was 
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from  printing  or  exposing  for  sale  any  alma- 
nacs or  proguosticatious  without  previous 
examination  by  the  archljishop.  bi«hop,  or 
persons  by  them  appointed  ;  those  who  made 
or  offered  for  sale  the  said  almanacs  were 
liable  to  trial  ])y  the  ordinary  judges  and  to 
corporal  punishment.  The  result  of  this 
power  conferred  on  the  bishops  was  to  de- 
prive laymen  of  the  sale  of  ahuanacs,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  monasteries.  The  corporation 
of  booksellers  complained  of  the  injustice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  abna- 
nac  makers  continued  to  publish  dangerous 
prediction.s,  and  covered  their  turpitudes 
beneath  the  authorisation  of  the  bishops^ 
who  drew  a  profit  from  their  monopoly  of 
the  name  of  Nostradamus,  although  Nostra- 
damus had  died  years  before.  The  govern- 
ment became  uneasy,  and  an  ordonnance  of 
Henri  the  third  modified  that  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  by  requiring  for  the  sale  of  alma- 
nacs the  express  autborisation  of  the  king 
or  of  the  ordinary  judges,  under  pain  of 
arbitrary  fine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment. 
In  spite  of  this  explicit  rule,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  immoral  prophecies  took  their  full 
swing,  until  Louis  the  Thirteenth  put  an  end 
to  the  licence. 

Till  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty,  almanacs 
were  printed  in  folio.  At  that  epoch  the 
famous  Liege  almanac  first  appeared,  which 
still  has  its  continuators  in  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  Mathiou  Laeusberg, 
canon  of  Saint  Barthelemy  at  Liege,  passes 
for  the  first  author  of  this  popular  work. 
In  this  almanac  we  find  the  twelve  celestial 
signs  governing  the  human  body,  and  the  in- 
dication of  favourable  times  for  cutting  the 
hair,  for  being  bled,  and  for  taking  medicine. 
This  encroachment  by  the  astrologer  on  the 
doctor's  territory  was  the  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  succeeded  in 
suppressing  from  the  following  editions  a 
great  portion  of  the  matter  relating  to  medi- 
cine. But  in  the  end  these  medico-astrolo- 
gical prescriptions  Avere  re-established  in  the 
Shepherd's  Almanac,  which  was  united  to 
Laensberg's,  and  Avhich  was  consequently 
entitled  the  Double-Liegeois. 

All  Mathieu  Laensberg's  almanacs  were 
followed  by  prognostications  and  general 
predictions  of  coming  events.  This  little 
book,  although  printed  in  Belgium,  was  pro- 
fusely circulated  in  France,  and  eclipsed  every 
other  production  of  tlic  kind  puldished  by 
the  booksellers  of  different  provinces.  Laeus- 
berg excelled  in  the  art  of  framing  predic- 
tions :  he  drew  them  up  with  such  tact  and 
elasticity  that,  happen  what  might,  they 
almost  always  came  true.  Add  to  this^everal 
lucky  hits  which  Laensberg  made  mB^  some 
of  his  oarli<!st  prophecies,  and  the  as-trologcr's 
repute  will  be  easily  accounted  for.    We  had 


an  instance  of  the  kind  not  many  years  since, 
when  Murphy,  in  his  Weather  Almanack, 
fortunately  jiitched  upon  a  certain  eleventh 
of  January  to  be  the  coldest  day  in  the 
Avinter,  as  it  proved.  The  almanac  throve 
for  a  year  or  tAvo,  in  spite  of  repeated  fail- 
ures, on  the  faith  of  that  one  hajjpy  coinci- 
dence. Laensberg  A\"on  the  popular  confi- 
dence by  means  of  like  chance  accidents. 
Thus,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  he 
predicted,  "  In  the  year  Avhich  is  to  follow, 
people  of  all  conditions  and  a  great  state  will 
be  sorely  vexed,  and  in  the  same  year  doc- 
tors will  have  great  work  and  business." — 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty,  these  prophecies  were  believed  to 
be  fulfilled  by  a  sort  of  grippe,  or  influenza, 
A\hich  for  two  months  raged  with  intensity 
in  England  and  France. 

The  continuers  of  Mathieu  Laensberg  (who 
left,  according  to  the  general  ojoinion  pre- 
dictions for  a  thousand  years  to  come,)  were 
also  now  and  then  marvellously  helped  by 
circumstances.  We  find  in  the  anecdotes  of 
Madame  Dubarry,  that  that  lady  having  been 
oldiged  to  quit  the  court  Avhen  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
called  to  mind  the  Liege  Almanac  for  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  seventy-five,  which  had 
so  greatly  excited  her  apprehensions,  and 
Avhich  she  had  endeavoured  to  suppress  as 
far  as  she  could,  because  it  contained  among 
the  predictions  for  the  month  of  April  the 
folloAving  phrase:  "'A  lady  in  the  highest 
favour  Avill  perform  her  last  part."  She  of- 
ten exclaimed,  "  I  Avish  that  horrid  month  of 
April  were  over  !"  The  prophecy  Avhichthe 
Dubarry  personally  ajiplied  to  herself,  came 
to  pass.  The  king  died  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 


When  I  was  a  little  animal  revolting  to 
the  sense  of  sight  (for  I  date  from  the  period 
when  small  boys  had  a  dreadful  high- 
shouldered  sleeved  strait-waistcoat  put  upon 
them  by  their  keepers,  over  which  their 
dreadful  little  trousers  were  buttoned  tight, 
so  that  they  roamed  about  disconsolate,  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  like  dreadful 
little  pairs  of  tongs  that  were  vainly  looking 
for  the  rest  of  the  fire-irons)  ;  when  I  was  this 
object  of  just  contempt  and  horror  to  all 
well-constituted  minds,  and  when,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  and  self- 
examination  in  the  past,  even  my  small  shirt 
was  an  airy  superstition  which  had  no  sleeves 
to  it  and  stopped  short  at  my  chest ;  when  I 
was  this  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
reputable father  of  my  present  self,  I  re- 
member to  have  been  taken,  upon  a  New 
Year's  Day,  to  the  Bazaar  in  Soho  Square. 
London,  to  have  a  present  bought  for  me. 
A  distinct  impression  yet  lingers  in  my  soul 
that  a  grim  and  unsympathetic  old  personage 
of  the  female  gender,  flavored  with  musty 
dry  lavender,  dressed  in  black  crape,  and 
wearing  a  pocket  in  which  something  clinked 
at  my  ear  as  we  went  along,  conducted  me 
on  this  occasion  to  the  World  of  Toys.  I 
remember  to  have  been  incidentally  escorted 
a  little  way  down  some  conveniently  retired 
street  diverging  from  Oxford  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  shaken  ;  and  nothing  has 
ever  slaked  the  burning  thirst  for  vengeance 
awakened  in  me  by  this  female's  manner  of 
insisting  upon  wiping  my  nose  herself  (I  had 
a  cold  and  a  pocket-handkerchief),  on  the 
screw  principle.  For  many  years  I  was  un- 
able to  excogitate  the  reason  why  she  should 
have  undertaken  to  make  me  a  present.  In 
the  (^xercise  of  a  matured  judgment,  I  have 
now  no  doubt  that  she  had  done  something 
bad  in  her  youth,  and  that  she  took  me  out 
as  an  act  of  expiation. 

Nearly  lifted  off  my  legs  by  this  adaman- 
tine woman's  grasp  of  my  glove  (another 
fearful  invention  of  those  dark  ages — a 
muflHer,  and  fastened  at  the  wrist  like  a  hand- 
cuff), I  was  hauled  through  the  Bazaar.  My 
tender  imagination  (or  conscience)  repre- 
sented certain  small  apartments  in  corners, 
resembling   wooden   cages,  wherein   I  have 


since  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  ladies'  col- 
lars and  the  like  are  tried  on,  as  being,  either 
dark  places  of  confinement  for  refractory 
youth,  or  dens  in  which  the  lions  were  kept 
who  fattened  on  boys  who  said  they  didn't 
care.  Suffering  tremendous  terrors  from  the 
vicinity  of  these  avenging  mysteries,  1  was 
put  before  an  expanse  of  toys,  apparently 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
and  was  asked  what  I  would  have  to  the 
value  of  half-a-crown  ?  Having  first  selected 
every  object  at  half-a-guinea,  and  then 
staked  all  the  aspirations  of  my  nature 
on  every  object  at  five  shillings,  I  hit,  as 
a  last  resource,  upon  a  Harlequin's  Wand 
— painted  particoloured,  like  Harlequin 
himself. 

Although  of  a  highly  hopeful  and  imagi- 
native temperament,  I  had  no  fond  belief 
that  the  possession  of  this  talisman  would 
enable  me  to  change  Mrs.  Pipchin  at  my  side 
into  anything  agreeable.  When  I  tried  the 
effect  of  the  wand  upon  her,  behind  her 
bonnet,  it  was  rather  as  a  desperate  experi- 
ment founded  on  the  conviction  that  she 
could  change  into  nothing  worse,  than  with 
any  latent  hope  that  she  would  change  into 
something  better.  Howbeit,  I  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  when  I  got  home  I  should  do 
something  magical  with  this  wand  ;  and  I 
did  not  resign  all  hope  of  it  until  I  had,  by 
many  trials,  proved  the  wand's  total  inca- 
pacity. It  had  no  efl'ect  on  the  staring 
obstinacy  of  a  rocking-horse;  it  produced 
no  live  Cllown  out  of  the  hot  beefsteak-pie 
at  dinner ;  it  could  not  even  influence  the 
minds  of  my  honoured  parents  to  the  extent 
of  suggesting  the  decency  and  propriety  of 
their  giving  me  an  invitation  to  sit  up  to 
supper. 

The  fixilure  of  this  wand  is  my  first  very 
memorable  association  with  a  New  Year's 
Day.  Other  wands  have  failed  me  since,  but 
the  Day  itself  has  become  their  substitute, 
and  is  always  potent.  It  is  the  best  Harle- 
quin's Wand  I  have  ever  had.  It  has  wrought 
strange  transformations — no  more  of  them 
— its  power  in  reproducing  the  Past  is 
admirable.  Nothing  ever  goes  wrong  with 
that  trick.  I  throw  up  and  catch  my  little 
wand  of  New  Year's  Day,  beat  the  dust  of 
years  from  the  ground  at  my  feet  with  it, 
twinkle  it  a  little,  and   Time    reverses   his 
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hour-glass,  find  flies  back,  much  faster  than 
he  ever  flew  forward. 

New  Year's  Day.  What  Party  can  that 
have  been,  and  wliat  Ncav  Year's  Day  can 
that  have  l)een,  which  first  rooted  the  phrase, 
"  A  New  Year's  Day  Party,"  in  my  mind  ? 
So  far  back  do  my  recollections  of  childhood 
extend,  that  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  sensation  of  being  carried  down-stairs  in 
a  woman's  arms,  and  holding  tight  to  her,  in 
the  terror  of  seeing  the  steep  pei-spective 
below.  Hence,  I  may  have  been  carried  into 
this  Party,  for  anything  I  know ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  I  most  certainly  got  there,  and 
was  in  a  door-way  looking  on ;  and  in  that 
look  a  New  Year's  Party  revealed  itself  to 
mo,  as  a  very  long  row  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sitting  against  a  wall,  all  drinking  at 
once  out  of  little  glass  cups  with  handles, 
like  custard-cups.  What  can  this  Party  have 
been  !  I  am  afraid  it  must  have  been  a  dull 
one,  but  I  know  it  came  off.  Where  can 
this  Party  have  been  1  I  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  where,  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  it  Avas  somewhere.  Why  the  com- 
jiany  should  all  have  been  drinking  at  once, 
and  especially  why  they  should  all  have  been 
drinking  out  of  custard-cups,  are  points  of 
fact  over  which  the  Waters  of  Oblivion  have 
long  rolled.  I  doubt  if  they  can  have  been 
drinking  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  One 
in,  because  they  were  not  at  supper  and  had 
no  table  before  them.  There  was  no  speech- 
making,  no  quick  movement  and  change  of 
action,  no  demonstration  of  any  kind.  They 
were  all  sitting  in  a  long  row  against  the 
Avail — very  like  my  first  idea  of  the  good 
people  in  Heaven,  a.s  I  derived  it  from  a 
wretched  picture  in  a  Prayer-book — and  they 
had  all  got  their  heads  a  little  thrown  back, 
and  were  all  drinking  at  once.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  I,  the  baby,  may  have  been 
caught  up  out  of  bed  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
company,  and  that  the  company  may  happen 
to  have  been  thus  occupied  for  the  flash  and 
space  of  a  moment  only.  But,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  looked  at  them  for  a 
long  time — hours — during  which  they  did 
nothing  else ;  and  to  this  present  time,  a 
casual  mention  in  my  hearing,  of  a  Party  on 
a  New  Year's  Day,  always  revives  that 
picture. 

On  Avhat  other  early  New  Year's  Day  can 
I  possibly  have  been  an  innocent  accomplice 
in  the  secreting — in  a  coal  cellar  too — of  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  ?  There  was  no  man 
with  a  wooden  leg,  in  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
knowledged and  lawful  relations  and  friends. 
Yet  I  clearly  remember  that  avc  stealthily 
conducted  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg — 
Avhom  we  knew  intimately — into  the  coal 
cellar,  and  that,  in  getting  Inm  over  the  coals 
to  hide  him  behind  some  partition  there  was 
beyond,  his  wooden  leg  bored  itself  in  among 
the  small  coals,  and  his  hat  flew  oft',  and  he 
fell  l)ackward  and  lay  prone  :  a  spectacle  of 
helplessness.     I  clearly  remember  tliat  his 


struggles  to  get  up  among  the  small  coals,  and 
to  obtain  any  purchase  on  himself  in  those 
slippery  and  shifting  circumstances,  were  a 
work  of  exceeding  difficulty,  involving  delay 
and  noise  that  occasioned  us  excessive  terror. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  '-'we"  were, 
except  that  1  had  a  little  sister  for  another 
innocent  accomplice,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  a  servant  girl  for  principal :  neither  do 
I  knoAV  whether  the  man  with  the  Avooden 
leg  robbed  the  house,  before  or  afterwards,  or 
otherAvise  nefariously  distinguished  himself 
Nor,  hoAV  a  cat  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
occasion,  and  had  a  fit,  and  ran  over  the  top 
of  a  floor.  Eut,  I  knoAv  that  some  awful  reason 
compelled  us  to  hush  it  all  up,  and  that  we 
'•  never  told."  For  many  years,  I  had  this  asso- 
ciation Avith  a  NoAV  Year's  Day  entirely  to  my- 
self, until  at  last,  the  anniversary  being  come 
round  affain,  I  said  to  the  little  sister,  as  she 
and  I  sat  by  chance  among  our  children, 
'■'Do  you  remember  the  New  Year's  Day 
of  the  man  Avith  the  Avooden  leg  ?"  Where- 
upon, a  thick  black  curtain  Avhich  had  over- 
hung him  from  her  infancy,  Avent  up,  and  she 
saAV  just  this  much  of  the  man,  and  not  a  jot 
more.  (A  day  or  so  before  her  death,  that 
little  sister  told  me  that,  in  the  night,  the 
smell  of  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  Avoods  where 
Avc  had  halntually  Avalkcd  as  very  young 
children,  had  come  upon  her  with  such 
strength  of  reality,  that  she  had  moved  her 
Aveak  head  to  look  for  strewn  leaves  on  the 
floor  at  her  bedside.) 

New  Year's  Day.  It  was  on  a  New  Y'ear's 
Day  that  I  fought  a  duel.  Furious  with 
love  and  jealousy,  I  ■'•  Avent  out"  Avith  another 
gentleman  of  honor,  to  assert  my  passion  for 
the  loveliest  and  falsest  of  her  sex.  I  esti- 
mate the  age  of  that  young  lady  to  have 
been  about  nine — my  OAvn  age,  about  ten.    I 


kncAv    the    Queen    of    my    soul. 


as 


'■'  the 


youngest  Miss  CJickitt  but  one."  I  had 
offered  marriage,  and  my  proposals  had  been 
very  favoral)ly  received,  though  not  defini- 
tively closed  with.  At  which  junctuxe.  my 
enemy — Payntcr,  by  name — arose  out  of 
some  abyss  or  cavern,  and  came  betAveen  us. 
The  appearance  of  the  Fiend  Payntcr,  in 
the  Clickitt  Paradise,  Avas  altogether  so  mys- 
terious and  sudden,  that  I  don't  know  Avhere 
he  canic  from ;  I  only  knOAV  that  I  found 
him,  on  the  surface  of  this  earth,  one  after- 
noon late  in  the  month  of  December,  playing 
at  hot  boiled  beanS  and  butter  Avith  the 
youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one.  Ilis  conduct 
on  that  cccasion  Avas  such,  thait  I  sent  a 
friend  to  Payntcr.  After  endeavouring  with 
levity  to  evade  the  (juestion,  by  pulling  the 
friend's  cap  oft'and  throAving  it  into  a  cabbage- 
garden,  Payntcr  referred  my  messenger  to 
his  cousin — a  goggle-eyed  Being  Avorthy  of 
himself  Preliminaries  Avcrc  arranged,  and  by 
my  OAvn  express  stipulation  the  meeting  was 
appointed  for  Ncav  \\^ar's  Day,  in  order  that 
one  of  us  might  (piit  this  state  of  existence 
on  a  day  of  mark.     I  passed  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year 
in  arranging  my  aifairs.  I  addressed  a 
pathetic  letter  and  a  goldfinch,  to  the 
youngest  Miss  Clickit  but  one  (to  be  de- 
livered into  her  own  hands  by  my  friend, 
in  case  I  should  fall,)  and  I  wrote  another 
letter  for  my  mother,/  and  made  a  disposi- 
tion of  my  property ;  which  consisted  of 
books,  some  coloured  engravings  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  Mrs.  Shipton,  and  others,  in  a 
florid  style  of  art,  and  a  rather  choice  collec- 
tion of  marbles.  While  engaged  in  these  last 
duties,  I  suffered  the  keenest  anguish,  and 
wept  abundantly.  The  combat  was  to  begin 
vnth  fists,  but  was  to  end  any  how.  Dark 
presentiments  overshadowed  my  mind,  be- 
cause I  had  heard,  on  reliable  authority,  that 
Paynter  (whose  father  was  pay-master  of 
some  regiment  stationed  in  the  sea-port 
where  the  conflict  impended,)  had  a  dirk  and 
meant  the  Avorst.  I  had  no  other  arms,  \\\y- 
self,  than  a  blank  cartridge,  of  which  ammu- 
nition we  used  to  get  driblets  from  the 
soldiers  when  they  practised,  by  following 
theni  up  with  tobacco,  and  briljing  thom  with 
pipes-full  screwed  in  old  copies,  to  pretend  to 
load  and  not  to  do  it.  This  cartridge  my 
friend  and  second  had  specially  recommended 
me,  on  the  combat's  assuming  a  mortal  ap- 
pearance, to  explode  on  the  fell  Paynter  : 
which  I,  with  some  indefinite  view  of  blow- 
ing that  gentleman  up,  had  undertaken 
to  do,  though  the  engineering  details  cf  the 
operation  were  not  at  all  adjusted.  We 
met  in  a  sequestered  trench,  among  the  forti- 
fications. Paynter  had  access  to  some  old 
military  stores,  and  appeared  on  the  ground 
in  the  regulation-cap  of  a  full-grown 
Private  of  the  Second  Koyal  Veteran  Batta- 
lion.— I  see  the  boy  now,  coming  from  among 
the  stinging-nettles  in  an  angle  of  the  trench, 
and  making  my  blood  run  cold  by  his  terrible 
appearance.  Preliminaries  were  arranged, 
and  we  were  to  begin  the  struggle — this 
again  was  my  express  stipulation — on  the 
word    being    given,     "The    youngest    Miss 


Clickitt  but   one !"      At   this   crisis 


dif- 


ference of  opinion  arose  between  the  second.s, 
touching  the  exact  construction  of  that 
article  in  the  code  of  honor  which  prohibits 
"  hitting  below  the  waistcoat  -p  and  I  rather 
think  it  arose  from  my  second's  having 
manoeuvred  the  whole  of  my  waistcoat  into 
the  neighborhood  of  my  chin.  However 
it  arose,  expressions  were  used  which  Payn- 
ter, who  I  found  had  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  could  not  permit  to  pass.  He  imme- 
diately dropped  his  guard,  and  appealed  to 
me  whether  it  was  not  our  duty  most 
reluctantly  to  forego  our  own  gratification 
until  the  two  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  us 
had  established  their  honor  ?  I  warmly 
assented  ;  I  did  more;  I  immediately  took  my 
friend  aside,  and  lent  him  the  cartridge.  But, 
so  unworthy  of  our  confidence  were  those 
seconds  that  they  declined,  in  spite  alike  of 
our  encouragements  and  our  indignant  re- 


monstrances, to  engage.  This  made  it  plain 
both  to  Paynter  and  myself,  that  we  had  Ijut 
one  painful  course  to  take ;  which  was,  to 
leave  them  ("  with  loathing,"  Paynter  said, 
and  I  highly  approved,)  and  go  away  arm  in 
arm.  He  gave  me  to  understand  as  we  Avcnt 
along  that  he  too  was  a  victim  of  the  perfidy 
of  the  youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one,  and  I 
became  exceedingly  fond  of  him  before  we 
parted. 

And  here  is  another  New  Year's  Day  com- 
ing back,  under  the  influence  of  the  Wand 
which  is  better  than  Harlequhi's !  What 
New  Year's  Day  is  this  ?  This  is  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  annual  gathering  of  later 
times  at  Boles'.  Mr.  Boles  lives  in  a  high, 
bleak,  Down-country,  where  the  wind  never 
leaves  off  whistling  all  the  year  round,  unless 
it  takes  to  roaring.  Mr.  Boles  has  chimney- 
corners  in  his  house,  as  big  as  other  people's 
rooms ;  Mr.  Boles's  larder  is  as  the  larder  of 
an  amiable  giant,  and  ]Mr.  Boles's  kitchen  cor- 
responds thereto.  In  Mr.  Boles's  boudoirs  .sits 
Miss  Boles  :  a  blessed  creature  :  a  Divinity. 
In  Mr.  Boles's  bed-chambers,  is  a  ghost.  In 
Mr-  Boles's  house,  in  short,  is  everything  de- 
sirable— and  under  Mr.  Boles's  house,  is  Mr. 
Boles's  cellar.  So  many  are  the  New  Year's 
Days  I  have  passed  at  Mr.  Boles's  that  I 
bavo  won  my  way,  like  an  enlisted  Son  of  the 
vanished  French  Ilepublic  one  and  indivisil)le, 
through  a  regular  series  of  promotions :  be- 
ginning with  the  non-commissioned  bed- 
rooms, passing  through  the  subaltern  bed- 
rooms, ascending  in  the  scale  until,  on  the 
New  Year's  day  now  obedient  to  the  Wand, 
I  inhabit  the  Field-jMarshal  bed-room.  But, 
where  is  Mr.  Boles,  now  I  have  risen  so  high 
in  the  service  ?  Alack !  I  go  out,  now-a-days, 
into  the  windy  snow-drift,  or  the  windy  frost, 
or  windy  rain,  or  windy  sunshine — of  a  cer- 
tainty into  the  windy  weather,  let  it  be  Avhat 
else  it  may — to  look  at  Mr.  Boles's  tomb  in 
the  little  churchyard :  where,  while  the  avenue 
of  elms  is  gustily  tossed  and  troubled,  like 
Life,  the  one  dark  yew-tree  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bell-towcr  is  solemnly  at  rest,  like  Death. 
And  Miss  Boles  ?  She,  too,  is  departed, 
though  only  into  the  world  of  matrons,  not  of 
shadows ;  and  she  is  my  hostess  now  ;  and  she 
is  a  blessed  creature  (in  the  byegone  sense  of 
making  the  ground  she  walks  on,  worshipful,) 
no  more  ]  and  I  have  outlived  my  passion  for 
her,  and  I  perceive  her  apjietite  to  be 
healthy,  and  her  nose  to  be  red.  What 
of  that  ?  Are  the  seasons  to  stop  for 
me  ?  There  are  Boleses  coming  on, 
though  under  the  different  name  into 
which  the  blessed  creature  gone  for  ever, 
(if  she  ever  really  came)  sunk  her  own. 
In  the  old  Boles  boudoirs,  there  are  still 
blessed  creatures  and  divinities — to  some- 
body, though  not  to  me.  If  I  suspect  that 
the  present  non-commisionod  officers  and 
subalterns  don't  love  as  I  did  when  I  held 
those  ranks,  are  not  half  as  unselfishly  fixithful 
as  I  was,  not  half  as  tenderly  devoted  as  I 
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was,  not  half  as  passionately  miserable  as 
I  was,  what  then  ?  It  may  be  so  :  it  may  not 
be  so ;  but  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  round, 
and  it  is  ever  turning.  If  my  old  type  has 
disappeared  for  the  moment,  it  will  come  up 
again  in  its  right  place,  when  its  right  time 
brings  it  upward.  Moreover,  what  am  I, 
even  as  I  know  myself,  that  I  should  bemoan 
the  disappearance,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  like 
of  Me  ?  Because  I  am  not  virtuous,  shall 
there  be  no  cakes  but  of  my  kneading,  no  ale 
but  of  my  brewing  ?  Far  from  me  be  the 
thought  !  When  it  comes  near  me,  and 
stays  by  me,  I  may  know  of  a  surety  that 
New  Year's  Days  are  finally  closing  in  around 
me,  and  that,  in  a  scheme  where  nothing 
created  stops,  I  cannot  too  soon  cease  to  be 
an  insignificant  anomaly.  Therefore,  0  New 
Year's  Days  of  the  old  Eoles  time,  and  of  all 
my  old  time,  may  you  be  ever  welcome  ! 
Therefore,  non-commissioned  officers,  subal- 
terns, lieutenants,  all,  of  the  Boles  spare  bed- 
rooms, I,  from  the  Field-Marshal  chamber 
stretch  out  my  poor  hand,  entreating  cor- 
diality of  union  among  all  degrees,  and 
cheerfully  declaring  my  readhiess  to  join 
as  well  as  I  can,  in  the  last  new  figures 
of  the  Dance  of  Life,  rather  than  growl  and 
grumble,  with  no  partner,  down  the  Dance  of 
Death. 

And  here  is  another  New  Year's  Day 
responsive  to  the  Wand  of  the  season  before 
I  have  dismissed  the  last.  An  Italian  New 
Y'car's  Day,  this,  and  the  bright  Mediter- 
ranean, with  a  stretch  of  violet  and  purple 
shore,  formed  the  first  leaf  in  the  book  of 
the  New  Year  that  I  turned  at  daybreak 
this  morning.  On  the  steep  hill-sides  be- 
tween me  and  the  sea,  diversified  by  many  a 
patch  of  cypress-trees  and  tangled  vines,  is  a 
wild  medley  of  roof  upon  roof,  church  upon 
church,  terrace  upon  terrace,  wall  upon 
wall,  tower  upon  tower.  Questioning  myself 
whether  I  am  not  descended,  without  having 
thought  of  it  before,  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  good  Haroun  Alraschid,  I  tread  the 
tcssclated  pavement  of  the  garden-terrace, 
watch  the  gold-fish  in  the  marble  fountains, 
loiter  in  the  pleasant  grove  of  orange-trees, 
and  become  a  moving  pillar  of  fragrance  by 
unromantically  pocketing  a  green  lemon,  now 
and  then,  with  an  eye  to  I'unch  to-night  in 
the  English  manner.  It  is  not  the  New 
Year's  liay  of  a  dream,  but  cf  broad  awake 
fact,  that  finds  me  housed  in  a  palace,  with  a 
highly  popular  ghost  and  twenty-five  spare 
bed-rooms :  over  the  stone  and  marlde 
floors  of  which  deserted  halls,  the  highly 
popular  ghost  (unquiet  spirit  of  a  Porter, 
one  would  thhik.)  drags  all  the  heavy  furni- 
ture at  dead  of  niglit.  Down  hi  the  town,  in 
the  street  of  Happy  Charles,  at  the  shop  of 
the  Swiss  confectioner,  there  is  at  this 
moment,  and  is  all  day,  an  eager  group 
examining  the  great  TwelfYh-cako — or.  as  my 
good  friend  and  servant  who  speaks  all  lan- 
guages  and   knows  none,  renders  it  to  tlie 


it   must   be  con- 
'•  keep   it 


natives,  pane  dolce  numero  dodici — sweet 
bread  number  twelve — which  has  come  as  a 
jDresent  all  the  way  from  Signer  Gunter's 
della  Piazza  Berkely,  Londra,  Inghilterra, 
and  which  got  cracked  in  comhig,  and  is  in 
the  street  of  Happy  Charles  to  be  mended, 
and  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen. 
It  comes  back  at  sunset  (in  order  that  the 
man  who  brings  it  on  his  head  may  get  clear 
off  before  the  ghost  is  due,)  and  is  set  out 
as  a  show  in  the  great  hall.  In  the  great 
hall,  made  as  light  as  all  our  lights  can  make 
it — wluch  is  rather  dark, 
fcssed — we  assemble  at  night,  to 
up,"  in  the  English  manner ;  meaning  by 
''  we,"  the  handful  of  English  dwelling  in  that 
city,  and  the  half  handful  of  English  who 
have  married  thereinto  other  nations,  and  the 
rare  old  Italian  Cavaliere,  who  improvises, 
writes  poetry,  plays  harps,  composes  music, 
paints  pictures,  and  is  always  inaugurating 
somebody's  bust  in  his  little  garden.  Brown 
is  the  rare  old  Cavaliere's  face,  but  green  his 
young  enthusiastic  heart ;  and  whatever  we 
do  upon  this  mad  New  Year's  Night,  the 
Cavaliere  gaily  bears  his  part  in,  and  believes 
to  be  essentially  an  English  custom,  which 
all  the  English  observe.  When  we  enact 
grotesque  charades,  or  disperse  in  the  wildest 
exaggeration  of  an  obsolete  country-dance 
through  the  five-and-twenty  empty  rooms, 
the  Cavaliere,  ever  foremost,  believes  in  his 
soul  that  all  jn'ovincial  respectability  and 
metropolitan  variety,  all  Canterbury  Pre- 
cinct, Whitfield  Tabernacle,  Saint  James's 
Parish,  Clapham,  and  Whitechapel,  are  re- 
ligiously doing  the  same  thing;  and  he  cries. 
"  Dear  England,  merry  England,  the  young 
and  joyous,  home  of  the  Fancy,  free  as  the 
air,  playful  as  the  child !"  So  enchanted  is 
the  dear  Cavaliere  (at  about  three  in  the 
morning,  and  after  the  lemons,)  that  he  folds 
my  hand  flat,  inside  his  white  waistcoat,  folds 
his  own  two  over  it,  and  walks  me  up  and 
down  the  Hall,  meekly  prisoner,  while  he  im- 
provises an  enormous  poem  on  the  sports  of 
England ;  which  poem,  I  think,  throughout,  I 
am  going  to  begin  to  understand  presently,  but 
of  which  I  do  not  comprehend  one  lonely 
word.  Nor,  does  even  this  severe  intel- 
lectual exercise  use  up  the  Cavaliere,  for, 
after  going  home  and  playing  the  harp 
I  don't  know  how  many  hours,  he  flies  out 
of  bed,  seizes  pen  ink  and  paper — the  me- 
chanical appliances  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Arts  arc  always  at  his  bedside,  ready  against 
inspiration  in  the  night — and  writes  quite  a 
AYork  on  the  same  subject :  as  the  blotted, 
piebald  manuscript  he  sends  to  me  before  I 
am  up  next  day,  affectingly  testifies.  Said 
manuscript  is  inscribed  to  myself,  most 
illustrious  Signer,  kissing  my  hands,  and  is 
numificcntly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any 
English  publisher  whom  it  may  please  to  un- 
dertake a  translation. 

And   here   is  another    New   Year's    Day 
invoked  by  the  Wand  of  the  time,  and  this 
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New  Year's  Day  is  a  French  one,  and  a  bitter, 
bitter  cold  one.  All  Paris  is  oui  of  doors. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Boulevards  runs  a 
double  row  of  stalls,  like  the  stalls  at  an 
English  fair ;  and  surely  those  are  hard  to 
please,  iu  all  small  wares  and  all  small 
gambling,  who  cannot  be  pleased  here.  Paris 
is  out  of  doors  in  its  newest  and  brightest 
clothes.  Paris  is  making  presents  to  the 
Universe — which  is  well  known  to  be  Paris. 
Paris  will  eat  more  bon-bons  this  day,  than 
in  the  whole  bon-bon  eating  year.  Paris  will 
dine  out  this  day,  more  than  ever.  In 
homage  to  the  day,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
always-glorious  plate-glass  windows  of  the 
Restorers  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  rare 
summer-vegetables  from  Algiers  contend 
with  wonderful  great  pears  from  the  richest 
soils  of  France,  and  with  little  plump  birds 
of  exquisite  plumage,  direct  from  the  skies. 
la  homage  to  the  day,  the  glittering  bril- 
liancy of  the  sweet-shops,  teeming  with  beau- 
tiful arrangement  of  colours,  and  with  beau- 
tiful tact  and  taste  in  trifles.  In  homage  to 
the  day,  the  new  Review — Dramas  at  the 
Theatre  of  Varieties,  and  the  Theatre  of 
Vaudevilles,  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  In  homage  to  the  day,  the  new  Drama 
iu  seven  acts,  and  incalculable  pictures,  at  the 
Ambiguously  Comic  Theatre,  the  Theatre  of 
the  Gate  of  Saint  Martin,  and  the  Theatre  of 
Gaiety  :  at  which  last  establishment  particu- 
larly, a  brooding  Englishman  can,  by  intensity 
of  interest,  get  himself  made  wretched  for  a 
fortnight.  In  homage  to  the  day,  the  extra- 
announcing  of  these  Theatres,  and  fifty  more, 
and  the  queues  of  blouses  already,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  penned  up  in  the 
cold  wind  on  the  cold  stone  pavement  outside 
them.  Spite  of  wind  and  frost,  the  Elysian 
Fields  and  the  Wood  of  Boulogne  are  filled 
with  equipages,  equestrians,  and  pedestrians: 
while  the  strange,  rackety,  rickety,  up-all- 
night  looking  world  of  eating  house,  tom))- 
stone  maker,  ball-room,  cemetery,  and  wine- 
shop, outside  the  Barriers,  is  as  thickly- 
peopled  as  the  Paris  streets  themselves; 
with  one  universal  tendency  observable  in 
both  hemispheres,  to  sit  down  upon  any  public 
seat  at  a  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death,  and  to 
go  round  and  round  on  a  hobby-horse  iu  any 
roundabout,  to  the  music  of  a  barrel  organ,  as 
a  severe  act  of  duty.  And  now,  this  Ncav 
Year's  Day  tones  down  into  night,  and  the 
brilliantly  lighted  city  shines  out  like  the 
gardens  of  the  AVonderful  Lamp,  and  the 
penned  blouses  flutter  into  the  Theatres  in 
orderly  line,  and  the  confidential  men,  not 
unaccustomed  to  lean  on  umbrellas  as  they 
survey  mankind  of  an  afternoon,  who  have 
tickets  to  sell  cheap,  are  very  busy  among 
them,  and  the  women  money-takers  shut  up  in 
strong  iron-cages  are  busy  too,  and  the  three 
men  all  of  a  row  behind  a  breast-work  who 
take  the  checks  are  busy  too,  and  the  women 
box-openers,  with  their  "footstools  begin  to  be 
busy  too,  but  as  yet  not  very,  and  the  curtain 


goes  up  for  the  curtain-rising  piece,  and  the 
gloomy  younggentleman  with  the  tight  black 
head  and  the  new  black  moustache  is  as  much 
in  love  as  ever  with  the  young  lady  whose 
eyebrows  are  very  arched  and  whose  voice  is 
very  thin,  and  the  gloomy  young  gentleman's 
experienced  friend  (generally  chewing  some- 
thing, by  the  bye,  and  I  wonder  Avhat,)  who 
leans  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  and 


reads 
as  he 


him   lessons   of  life,   is  just 
always  was,  and  an  amazing 


as   cool 
circum- 


stance to  me  is,  that  they  arc  always  doing 
this  thing  and  no  other  thing,  and  that  I  don't 
find  them  to  have  any  place  in  the  great 
event  of  the  evening,  and  that  I  want  to 
know  v>'hether  they  go  home  when  they  have 
done  it,  or  what  becomes  of  them.  MeanAvhile, 
gushes  of  cookery  rise  with  the  night  air 
from  the  Restorer's  kitchens  ;  and  the  guests 
at  the  Cafe  of  Paris,  and  the  Cafe  of  the  Three 
Provincial  Brothers^  and  the  Cafe  Vefour, 
and  the  Cafe  Verey,  and  the  Gilded  House, 
and  others  of  first  class,  are  reflected  in 
wilderness  of  looking  glass,  and  sit  on  red 
velvet  and  order  dinner  out  of  red  velvet 
books ;  while  the  citizens  at  the  Cafe  Cham- 
peaux  near  the  Bourse,  and  others  of  second 
class,  sit  on  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  have 
their  dinnef -library  bound  in  plain  leathei*, 
though  they  dine  well  too  ;  while  both  kinds 
of  company  have  plenty  of  children  with 
them  (which  is  pleasant  to  me,  though  I 
think  they  begin  life  biliously.)  and  both 
unite  in  eating  everything  that  is  set  before 
them.  But,  now  it  is  eight  o'clock  upon  this 
New  Year's  evening.  The  new  Dramas  being 
about  to   beffin,  bells  ring  violently  in  the 


begin, 
Theatre    lobbies 
coffee  cups,    and 
abandoned. 


and  rooms,  and 
small  glasses  are  hastily 
and  I  find  mj'self  assisting  at 
one  of  the  Review-pieces :  where  I  notice 
that  the  English  gentleman's  stomach  isn't 
very  like,  because  it  doesn't  fit  him,  and 
wherein  I  doubt  the  accurate  nationality  of 
the  English  lady'ti  walking  on  her  toes  with 
an  upward  jerk  behind.  The  Review  is  derived 
from  various  times  and  sources,  and  when  I 
have  seen  David  the  Psalmist  in  his  droll  scene 
with  Mahomet  and  Abd-el-Kadcr,  and  have 
heard  the  best  joke  and  best  song  that  Eve  (a 
charming  young  lady,  but  liable,  I  should  fear, 
to  take  cold)  has  in  her  part  (which  occurs  in 
her  scene  with  the  Sieur  Framboisie.)  I  think  I 
will  step  out  to  the  Theatre  of  Gaiety,  and 
see  what  they  are  about  there.  I  am  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time  to  find  the 
very  estimable  man  just  eloped  with  the  wife  of 
the  much  less  estimable  man  whom  Destiny 
has  made  a  bore,  and  to  find  her  honest 
father  just  arriving  from  the  country  by  one 
door,  encountering  the  father  of  the  very 
estimable  man  just  arriving  from  the  country 
by  another  door,  and  to  hoar  them  launch 
cross-curses — her  father  at  him  :  his  father  at 
her — which  so  deeply  affects  a  martial  gentle- 
man  of  toll  stature  and  dark  complexion,  in 
the  next  stall  to  mine,  that,  taking  his  hand- 
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kerchief  from  his  hat  to  dry  his  eyes,  he  pulls 
out  with  it  scA'eral  very  large  lumps  of  sugar 
which  he  abstracted  when  he  took  his  coffee, 
and  showers  them  over  my  legs — exceedingly 
to  my  confusioH;  but  not  at  all  to  his.  The 
drop-curtaua  being,  to  appearance,  down 
for  a  long  time,  I  think  I  will  step  on  a 
little  further — say  to  the  Theatre  of  the 
Scavengers — and  see  what  they  are  doing 
there.  At  the  Theatre  of  the  Scavengers,  I 
find  Pierrot  on  a  voyage.  I  know  he  is 
aboard  ship,  because  I  can  see  nothing  but 
sky ;  and  I  infer  that  the  crew  are  aloft  from 
the  circumstance  of  two  rope-ladders  cross- 
ing the  stage  and  meeting  at  top  ;  about  mid- 
way on  each  of  which  hangs,  contemplating 
the  public,  an  immovable  young  lady  in  male 
attiro,  with  highly  unseamaulike  pink  legs. 
This  spectacle  reminds  me  of  another  New 
Year's  Day  at  home  in  England,  where  I  saw 
the  brave  William,  lover  of  Black  Eyed 
Susan,  tried  by  a  Court  Martial  composed 
entirely  of  ladies,  wearing  perceptible  combs 
in  their  heads  :  with  the  exception  of  the 
presiding  Admiral,  who  was  so  far  gone  in 
liquor  that  I  trembled  to  think  what  could 
possibly  be  done  respecting  the  catastrophe,  if 
he  should  take  it  in  his  head  to  record  the 
verdict  '•'  Not  guilty,"  On  this  present  New 
Year's  Day,  I  find  Pierrot  suffering,  in 
various  ways,  so  very  much  from  sea-sickness, 
that  I  soon  leave  the  congregated  Scavengers 
in  possession  of  him  ;  but  not  before  I  have 
gathered  from  the  bill  that  in  the  case  even 
of  his  drama,  as  of  every  other  French  piece, 
it  takes  at  least  two  men  to  write  it.  So,  I 
pass  this  New  Year's  evening,  which  is  a 
French  one,  looking  about  me  until  midnight : 
when,  going  into  a  Boulevard  cafe  on  my  way 
home,  I  find  the  elderly  men  who  are  always 
playing  domiuos  there,  or  always  looking  on 
at  one  another  playing  dominos  there,  hard 
at  it  still,  not  in  tho  least  moved  by  the  stir 
and  novelty  of  the  day,  not  in  tho  least  mind- 
ing the  New  Year. 


A    NEW    ODDITY. 


In  science  nothing  is  absolutely  new ; 
because  everything  which  is  the  subject  of 
science  has  had  a  previous  existence  ever 
since  the  world  began.  Before  Chemistry  was, 
the  elements  were  ]  before  Astronomy  could 
be  taught,  the  moon  and  the  planets  had 
long  been  shining  and  revolving  in  their 
orbits.  But,  luimanly  speaking,  everything 
undiscovered  Is  now  at  tho  time  of  its  dis- 
covery. Gravitation,  without  which  the  solar 
system  would  be  cliaos,  was  new  to  those 
who  listened  to  Nowtou'a  sublime  revelations. 
Microscopic  organisms,  although  mountains 
are  built  up  with  their  shells,  although  ponds 
and  lakes  are  tinged  witli  their  hues,  and  seas 
are  made  luminous  by  their  phosphorescent 
lights,  were  startlingly  new  to  tho  first  pos- 
sessors of  powerful  lenses.     Electricity  and 


its  modifications — which  has  existed  ever 
since  the  lightnings  have  flashed  and  the 
thunders  rolled,  and  which  is  old  to  such 
humble  creatures  as  torpedos  and  their 
brother  fish — was  new  to  Franklin,  Galvani, 
and  Volta,  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
more  that  is  new  in  it  still  remains  to  be 
displayed  to  a  wondering  world.  It  is  in 
this  light  only,  namely,  newness  to  human 
apprehension,  that,  together  with  other  New 
Year's  Gifts,  Ave  present  our  readers  with  A 
New  Oddity. 

Did  you  ever  have  your  tooth-ache  cured  by 
the  application  of  creosote  ?  If  so,  you  owe  the 
alleviation  of  your  pain  to  Reichenbach,  the 
inventor  of  creosote.  It  is  right  you  should 
know  that  the  j^Prson  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak  devotes  his  time  to  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  orthodox  investigations.  He  is  learn- 
ed on  the  sul)ject  of  meteoric  stones  and  other 
topics  which  are  allowed  to  be  pursued  with- 
out the  charge  of  charlatanism.  Well ;  this 
German  philosopher,  Doctor  Yon  Pvcichen- 
bach,  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  unknown 
— far  decjier  than  Schoinbcin  went  to  fetch 
his  Ozone — has  fished  up  a  universal  principle 
which,  he  says,  is  new  to  men,  and  to  which  he 
has  given  the  briefest  possible  name,  videlicet, 
— OD.  Its  etymology  seems  a  little  forced  ; 
Ya,  in  Sanscrit,  means  to  suffer;  Vado,  in 
Latin,  is  to  go  ;  in  the  language  of  tho 
north,  Yado  signifies  to  go  quickly,  to  run,  to 
flow  or  steam  rapidly ;  whence  Yodan  conveys, 
in  the  ancient  Gorman  tongue,  the  idea  of  a 
thing  of  force  which  penetrates  everywhere. 
In  different  old  idioms  the  word  is  trans- 
formed into  Voudan,  Odan,  Odin,  in  which 
last  shape  it  has  Ijeen  personified  in  a  Ger- 
man divinity.  OD  is  therefore  the  vocal 
sign  of  a  force  which  penetrates  or  darts 
rapidly  into  everything,  and  throughout 
all  nature,  with  incessant  energy.  Follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  such  words  as  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  gravitation,  it  ought  to 
have  been  odity  or  odinity,  odinism,  or  ordi- 
nation. The  master  chooses  that  it  should  re- 
main Od. 

Simultaneously,  the  Doctor  discovered  that 
certain  individuals,  lioth  men  and  women,  arc 
gifted  Avith  a  faculty  which  we  call  sen- 
sitivity ;  because  sensitiveness  means  some- 
thing which  is  not  sensitivity.  The  set  of 
phenomena  of  which  those  sensitive  persons 
are  cognisant,  arc  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  animal  magnetism  or  clairvoyance.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  modif\'  the  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  sensitive  concerned.  There 
are  no  mesmeric  passes  performed,  nor  any 
manoeuvres  of  any  sort.  Whenever  ma(::nctism 
is  mentioned,  it  is  the  ma 
net,  and  nothing  else. 

When  the  Congress  of  German  naturalists 
assembled  at  ^'ienna,  some  five-and-tAvcnty 
members  of  that  loarnod  body,  accompanied 
by  their  ladies,  paid  a  visit   to  Doctor  A'on 
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Kcichcnbach,  at  his  chateau 

to  sec  his  collection  of  aerolites,  as  well  as 
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the  instruments  of  Avhicb  he  makes  use  in 
his  odic  researches.  The  Doctor  coukl  only 
show  his  groat  air-stones — those  weighing- 
more  than  a  hundred-weight  each — because 
all  the  little  ones  were  packed  out  of  the 
way ;  but,  to  recompense  his  guests  for  their 
disappointment,  he  introduced  them  into 
several  apartments,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
perfectly  dark.  He  calls  these  his  black 
chambers.  Tlicir  furniture  consists  of  mag- 
nets, crj^stals,  chemical  preparations,  and 
divers  scientific  instruments  which  serve  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  which  the  Doctor 
is  the  discoverer  and  exponent. 

When  his  friends  had  entered  the  myste- 
rious den,  he  shut  the  trap  of  introduction 
(it  is  a  contrivance  of  much  more  perfect 
closing-powers  than  a  door)  and  they  were 
suddenly  plunged  into  total  obscurity.  The 
party  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
did  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  placed 
in  a  spot  from  which  light  was  so  absolutely 
absent  as  this ;  for  in  the  darkest  night,  in  an 
ordinary  room,  the  position  of  the  windows 
may  be  perceived  by  a  faint  glimmer,  how 
feeble  soever  it  may  be.  But  here,  every  trace 
of  external  light  was  entirely  and  completely 
intercepted.  The  party  might  have  remained 
in  this  pleasant  position  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  when  one  gentleman  announced,  with 
some  astonishment,  that  he  thought  ho  could 
see  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  holding  a  public  chair,  a 
vigorous  man  in  good  health,  who  had 
hitherto  been  adverse  to  the  Od.  At  first, 
doubts  were  expressed,  and  the  fact  contested; 
but.  at  last,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
he  was  able  to  see  his  own  hands  and  to 
follow  their  movements  with  his  eyes.  Before 
long,  a  second  person  manifested  sensitivit3^ 
He  also  was  a  professor  of  natural  science. 
Not  only  did  he  see  his  hands,  but  he  believed 
that  he  could  also  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
thi-  heads  of  the  persons  present.  Soon,  a  third, 
and  finally  a  fourth,  began  to  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  phenomena.  Had  they  re- 
mained in  darkness  for  a  longer  period,  other 
persons  Avould  also  have  testified  to  the 
reality  of  the  luminous  apparitions  shining 
— in  the  midst  of  an  absolute  night.  As 
it  is  quite  impossible,  with  our  visual 
apparatus,  to  see  any  object  in  the  dark  if 
it  emit  no  light  whatever,  incontestable 
proof  was  thus  given  that  the  heads  and 
the  hands,  which  could  be  illumed  by  no 
possible  light  from  without,  were  luminous 
of  themselves. 

Von  Reichenbach  requested  these  gentle- 
men, and  other  friends,  to  devote  to  him,  each 
one,  a  day,  during  which  he  led  them  singly 
into  his  black  chamber,  and  spent  with  them 
there,  four  or  five  hours.  On  these  occasions, 
they  beheld  a  multitude  of  objects  which  are 
never  considered  as  luminous  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Magnets  and  crystals  appeared 
enveloped  in  a  light  which  was  brighter 
towards  the  poles,  and  which  appeared  to 


diffuse  itself  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
those  objects,  like  a  luminous  vajwur. 
These  persons  stated  that  everything  pos- 
sessed of  life  emits  light;  that  men  have  not 
only  their  hands  and  their  heads  luminous, 
but  that  their  whole  body  is  environed  in  a 
l)rightness  like  a  halo  ;  that  their  breath  even 
emits  light ;  that  every  chemical  reaction 
manifests  it ;  that  all  friction,  that  the  simple 
flowing  of  water  through  a  tube  of  glass,  all 
spread  light.  They  saw  luminous  clouds 
emanate  from  a  bell,  as  long  as  they  kept  it 
ringing.  Nay  more,  those  who  rose  from  a 
sofa  furnished  with  cushions  on  which  they 
had  been  sitting,  saw  the  place  which  they 
had  just  occupied,  shine.  It  was  further  re- 
marked, that  the  light  given  out  by  many 
bodies  was  not  the  same  throughout;  but 
that,  in  polarised  bodies,  especially  such  as 
magnets  and  crystals,  one  of  the  poles  was 
orange-yellow,  and  the  other  less  bright  and 
greyish  blue.  The  hands  themselves  shone 
with  different  lights :  the  left  hand  appeared 
brighter,  more  distinct,  and  of  a  reddish 
yellow;  the  right  hand  was  blue  and  less 
clearly  defined.  A  certain  polarity  of  colour- 
ing was  thus  manifested. 

Strange  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
surprising  apparitions.  Yon  Reichenbach  him- 
self saw  nothing  at  all.  The  weird  seer  could 
not  see.  He  was  incapaljle  of  observing  the 
slightest  trace  of  light,  and  had  to  feel  his 
way,  like  a  blind  man,  in  the  darkest  obscurity, 
during  the  whole  of  these  five  hours.  It  is 
a  fresh  instance  of  a  man  pursuing  an  inquiry 
by  the  help  of  other  people's  senses.  It  re- 
minds us  of  blind  Ilnber  watching  the  habits 
of  ants  and  bees.  Yon  Reichenbach  is  not 
alone  in  his  insensibility  to  odic  influences. 
It  is  not  meant  for  a  joke,  to  say  that,  after 
repeated  trials,  he  found  very  many  people 
to  be  just  as  blind  in  the  dark  as  himself. 
His  long  experience  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  hundreds  of  persons  who  could  see  the. 
luminous  phenomena,  and  with  hundreds-  of 
others  Avho  could  not  see  them.  There  arc, 
therefore,  two  sorts  of  men  in  the  world : 
those  who  perceive  lights  Avhon  they  are  in 
absolute  obscurity,  and  those  who  never  see 
them,  however  long  they  may  remain  in  the 
dark.  The  first  only  can  really  be  Od 
Fellows. 

This  phenomenon  also  offers  another  aspect 
equally  remarkable.  When  people  as  blind 
as  Yon  Reichenbach  stretch  their  hands 
over  the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  a  crystal 
at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  three  inches, 
they  feel  absolutely  nothing;  but,  when 
persons  capable  of  beholding  luminous  halos 
perform  the  same  experiment,  they  per- 
ceive very  particular  sensations,  rescmldiug 
sometimes  those  resulting  from  a  tepid 
breath :  sometimes  that  of  a  cold  breath ; 
in  distinguishing  which  they  are  not  de- 
ceived, but  obtain  the  same  result  at  every 
fresh  trial. 

}*a  these  phenomena  of  sensation  there  is 
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also  manifested  the  same  sort  of  dualism 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  lumi- 
nous emanations.  The  right  side  of  every 
person,  of  either  sex,  is  cooler  than  the  left 
side.  Consequently,  we  learn  that  man, 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  is  j^olarised  like 
crystals,  like  the  loadstone,  like  the  light 
of  the  sun.  All  these  odic  impressions  are 
either  disagreeably  warm,  or  agreeably  cool. 
Moreover,  on  every  occasion  there  may  be 
observed  an  uneasiness  at  meeting  with 
certain  similar  colours,  and  an  easiness  at 
encountering  dissimilar  ones  :  for  instance,  a 
right  hand  shining  with  a  blue  light,  when 
approached  to  the  blue  pole  of  a  magnet,  of  a 
crystal,  or  the  right  hand  of  another  person, 
feels  an  impression  of  repugnant  warmth, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  left  hand 
in  respect  to  a  yelloAv  pole  or  another 
left  hand;  whilst  the  left  hand  approached 
to  blue-light  objects,  and  the  right  hand 
approached  to  yellow  objects,  gives,  with- 
out exception,  the  impression  of  a  delicious 
coolness. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  the  poles  of 
the  same  name  in  magnets  and  crystals,  as 
also  the  hands  of  men,  arc  endowed  with 
similar  or  with  reciprocally  opj^osite  pro- 
perties, and  that  they  constitute  a  dualism  of 
great  importance  which  plunges  deej)  into  all 
nature.  In  ulterior  researches,  Reichenbach 
established  the  fact  that  different  men  pos- 
sess these  odic  faculties  of  sight  and  feeling 
in  different  degrees.  In  some  they  are  ex- 
tremely weak ;  in  others  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Finally,  there  are  others  who 
enjoy  the}n  with  astonishing  ])0wer.  These 
last  behold  all  objects  without  exception, 
shining  in  obscurity  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity ;  they  feel,  at  the  contact  of  all  sub- 
stances, of  whatever  nature,  an  impression 
which  is  more  or  less  strong;  but  which 
is  spccificall  determinate.  At  the  highest 
degree  of  this  sensibility  are  found  somnam- 
bulists, lunatics,  and  other  invalids  of  that 
description. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  unexpected,  and 
remarkable  phenomena?  Von  Reichenbach 
cannot  answer  the  question,  and  it  still  re- 
mains unresolved.  Who  is  able  to  say  what  is 
the  objective  cause  of  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  crystallization,  chemical  forces, 
and  life  ?  No  one  dares  to  reply.  The  com- 
monest things  by  which  wo  are  surrounded, 
are  unknown  to  us  in  respect  to  their  essen- 
tial cause.  We  assemble  groups  of  similar 
facts ;  Avc  give  to  the  force  which  appears  to 
produce  them  a  particular  name  ;  avo  even 
thus  constitute  theories.  We  have  a  theory  of 
light;  a  theory  of  heat,  a  theory  of  electricity ; 
a  chemistry,  a  physiology.  In  like  manner. 
Von  Reichenbach  trios  to  unite  in  one  par- 
ticular group  the  phenomena  which  persons 
specially  endowed  ol)sorve  in  crystals,  mag- 
nets, plants,  and  animals,  chemical  reactions, 
friction,  and  sonorous  vilu-ations.  He  gives 
the  name  of  Od  to  the  primordial  force  from 


which  they  spring,  and  the  name  of  Sensi- 
tives to  the  persons  who  have  the  special 
faculties  of  perception. 

The  experiments  here  related  succeed  only  in 
perfect  darkness.  The  light  from  crystals  is  so 
delicate,  and  generally  so  weak,  that  the  faint- 
est ray  of  every  other  light  entering  into  the 
black  chamber,  is  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  Sensi- 
tive. Besides  this.  Sensitives  of  moderate 
power  (and  they  are  the  majority)  do  not  en- 
joy their  faculty  until  after  staying  one  or  two 
hours,  and  sometimes  longer,  in  the  dark 
chamber.  It  takes  that  space  of  time  to 
enable  their  eyes  to  get  over  the  excitement 
of  the  light  they  have  left.  This  point  must 
be  attended  to  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  repeat  Von  Roichenbach's  experiments ; 
and  no  reasonable  jjerson  would  pronounce 
a  judgment  without  having  first  repeated 
them. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  above-described 
apparitions,  the  only  Avay  to  deny  it,  is  to 
accuse  Von  Reichenbach,  together  with  all 
the  Sensitives  of  his  acquaintance,  of  deliber- 
ate falsehood.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  dark 
chamber,  a  floAver  was  put  before  Eudlicher 
the  botanist,  who  is  moderately  sensitive. 
Great  was  his  astonishment,  his  alarm  even. 
'■  It  is  a  blue  flower !"'  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  a 
Gloxinia  V'  This  was  really  true.  He  saw 
it  in  absolute  darkness.  Stalk,  corolla,  pistil, 
anthers,  all  Avere  luminous.  It  is  impossible, 
in  this  case,  to  say  that  Endlicher  was 
duped.  Imagination  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  either  a  fact,  or  a  cheat  and 
conspiracy. 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  is, 
Who  are  the  Sensitives  ?  How  may  they  be 
speedily  recognised.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  colour 
yellow.  Secondly,  if  they  place  the  ten  ex- 
tremities of  their  fingers  very  gently  upon 
the  wall  of  a  room,  the  impression  felt  by 
the  left  hand  will  be  considerably  cooler  and 
more  agreeable  than  that  experienced  by  the 
right  hand.  Conclude  with  a  third  experi- 
ment: Place  some  metallic  object,  such  as 
one  or  two  iron  keys,  under  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  a  handkerchief;  the  left  hand  of  a  Sensi- 
tive, by  merely  passing  over  it  open  and  out- 
stretched, without  touching  anything,  will 
divine  the  presence  of  the  metal,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  sensation.  You  may 
place  upon  a  Avooden  table,  which  has  no 
metallic  furniture  about  it,  a  certain  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  or  pieces  of  cloth  ;  if, 
beneath  certain  and  sundry  of  these,  keys 
have  been  placed,  a  person  Avho  is  not  too 
feebly  sensitive  Avill  infallibly  discover  them 
by  passing  the  left  hand  over  them.  The 
person  who  nianifcsts  tliose  indications  is 
sensitive ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  either  not  so 
at  all,  or  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
his  serving  for  the  further  pursuit  of  phytodic 
researches. 

Od  is  manifested  to  all  the  senses  ;  but  Ave 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  its 
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effect  on  the  sight  and  touch.'  It  is  visible 
under  different  forms  ;  sometimes  like  a  fine 
light  penetrating  tlie  suhstance  of  bodies, 
sometimes  it  emanates  from  points,  like  a 
flame,  ^vhich  reaches  for  instance,  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Often  a 
vapourish  brightness  envelopes  bodies ;  a 
halo  radiates  around  human  heads.  This 
bright  vapour  rises  principally  from  the  poles 
of  all  bodies  that  arc  polarised  in  respect  to 
Od,  and  is  also  produced  by  friction  and 
sound.  Finally,  a  multitude  of  very  small 
sparks  are  observed  moving  in  zig-zag  direc- 
tions. The  luminous  apparitions  are  some- 
times so  intense  that  they  cause  the  body  to 
project  a  shadow.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
invisible  odic  radiation,  which,  similar  to  that 
of  heat  and  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun, 
extends  to  great  distances,  and  is  dispersed 
at  last  in  infinite  space. 

The  sensations  produced  by  Od  are  of  two 
sorts,  of  an  entii-ely  opposite  character;  they 
are  recognised  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
approaching  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  a  body, 
or  by  touching  it  very  lightly.  There  is  then 
experienced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  warm  and 
disagreeable  impression  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  so  repulsive.  The  un- 
easiness produced,  when  it  reaches  a  high 
degree,  is  sufficiently  nauseabund  to  cause 
vomiting.  The  second  kind  of  impression, 
on  the  contrary,  is  fresh  and  agreeable 
to  highly  sensitives;  it  is  beneficial  and 
calming,  to  the  extent  of  inducing  sleep. 
We  must  also  add  specific  sensations,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  bodies,  and  particularly  experienced  by 
highly-sensitives,  who  are  able  to  distin- 
guish clearly,  copper  from  platina,  silver 
from  gold,  an  alloy  from  a  pure  metal, 
acids  from  alkalis,  oil  from  water,  even  one 
man  from  another,  and  probably,  if  the  facul- 
ty has  been  much  exercised,  the  distinction 
betvv-een  two  strongly-characterized  vegetable 
families.  The  source  which  furnishes  odic 
manifestations  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
consists  of  chemical  reactions.  Wherever 
there  is  combination  or  decomposition,  light 
and  odic  sensations  appear.  Evaporation, 
fusion,  ci'ystallization,  solidification,  every 
movement  of  molecules.  In  fact,  all  vital 
activity,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  pro- 
duce 6d. 


A  NEW  MOTHER. 

I  was  Avith  my  lady  wlien  she  died  : 
I  it  was  who  guided  her  weak  hand 

For  a  blessing  on  each  little  head, 

Laid  her  baby  by  her  on  the  bed. 
Heard  the  words  they  could  not  understand. 

And  I  drew  them  rnimd  my  knee  that  night, 
Hush'd  their  chihhsh  t,dee,  find  made  them  say 
They  would  keep  her  words  with  loving  tears, 
They  would  not  forget  her  dying  fears 
Lest  the  thought  of  her  should  fade  away. 


I  who  guess'd  what  her  last  dread  had  been, 
Made  a  promise  to  that  still,  cold  face, 

That  lier  cliildren's  hearts,  at  any  cost,. 

Should  be  with  the  mother  they  had  lost, 
When  a  stranger  came  to  take  her  place. 

And  I  knew  so  much  :  for  I  had  lived 
With  my  lady  since  her  childhood  :  known 
What  her  young  and  happy  days  had  been, 
And  the  grief  no  other  eyes  had  seen 
I  had  watch'd  and  sorrow'd  for  alone. 

Ah  !  she  once  had  such  a  happy  smile  \ 
I  had  known  how  sorely  she  was  tried  : 

Six  short  years  before,  her  eye.s  were  bright 
As  her  little  blue-eyed  May's  that  night, 
When  she  stood  by  her  dead  mother's  side. 

No — I  will  not  say  he  was  unkind  ; 

But  she  had  been  used  to  love  and  praise. 
He  was  somewhat  grave  :  perhaps,  in  truth 
Could  not  weave  her  joyous,  smiling  youth, 

Into  all  his  stern  and  serious  ways. 

She  who  shoiild  have  reign'd  a  blooming  flower, 
First  in  pride  and  honour  as  in  grace — 
She  whose  will  had  once  ruled  all  around. 
Queen  and  darling  of  us  all —  she  found 
Change  indeed  in  that  cold,  stately  place. 

Yet  she  would  not  blame  him,  even  to  mc. 
Though  she  often  sat  and  wept  alone  ; 
But  she  coidd  not  hide  it  near  her  death. 
When  she  said  with  her  last  struggling  breath, 
'•  Let  my  babies  still  remain  my  own !  " 

I  it  was  who  drew  the  sheet  aside. 

When  he  saw  his  dead  wife's  face.     That  test 

Seem'd  to  strike  right  to  his  heart.     He  said, 
In  a  strange,  low  whisper,  to  the  dead, 
God  knows,  love,  I  did  it  for  the  best !" 

And  he  wept — 0  yes,  I  will  be  just — 
AVhen  I  brought  the  children  to  him  there, 

Wondering  sorrow  in  their  baby  eyes  ; 

And  he  soothed  them  with  his  fond  rejdies, 
Bidding  me  give  double  love  and  care. 

Ah,  I  loved  them  well  for  her  dear  sake  ; 

Little  Arthur,  with  his  serious  air  ; 

May,  with  all  her  mothers  pretty  ways, 
Blushing,  and  at  any  word  of  praise 

Shaking  out  her  sunny  golden  hair. 

And  the  little  one  of  all — poor  child  ! 

She  had  cost  that  dear  and  precious  life. 
Once  Sir  Arthur  spoke  my  lady's  name, 
When  the  baby's  gloomy  christening  came, 

And  he  call'd  her  "  Olga — like  my  wife." 

Save  that  time,  he  never  spoke  of  her : 

He  grew  graver,  sterner  every  day  : 

And  the  children  felt  it,  for  they  dropp'd 
Low  their  voices,  and  their  laughter  stopp'd 

While  he  stood  and  watch'd  them  at  their  play. 

No,  he  never  named  their  mother's  name. 
But  I  told  them  of  her  :  told  them  all 

She  had  been  so  gentle,  good,  and  bright ; 

And  I  always  took  them  every  night 
Where  her  picture  hung  in  the  great  hall. 
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There  she  stood  :   white  daisies  in  her  hand, 

And  her  i-ed  lips  parted  as  to  speali 
"With  a  smile  ;  tlie  blue  and  sunny  air 
Seeiu'd  to  stir  her  floating  golden  hair, 

And  to  bring  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheek. 

Well,  so  time  pass'd  on  ;   a  year  vas  gone, 
And  Sir  Arthur  had  been  much  awaj'. 
Then  the  news  came  !  I  shed  many  tears 
When  I  saw  the  truth  of  all  my  fears 
Eise  before  me  on  that  bitter  day. 

Any  one  but  her  I  could  have  borne  ! 

But  my  lady  loved  her  as  her  friend. 

Through  their  childhood  and  their  early  youth, 
How  she  used  to  count  upon  the  truth 

Of  this  friendship  that  would  never  end ! 

Older,  graver  than  my  lady  was. 
Whose  young,  gentle  heart  on  her  relied, 

She  would  give  advice,  and  praise,  and  blame. 
And  my  lady  leant  on  Margaret's  name, 
As  her  dearest  comfort,  help,  and  guide. 

I  had  never  liked  her,  and  I  think 
That  my  lady  grew  to  doubt  her  too 

Since  her  marriage;  for  she  named  her  less. 
Never  saw  her,  and  I  used  to  guess 
At  some  secret  wrong  I  never  knew. 

That  might  be  or  not.     But  now,  to  hear 
She  would  come  and  reign  here  in  her  stead. 
With  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  bride  : 
Would  no  thought  reproach  her  in  her  pride 
With  the  silent  memoi'y  of  the  dead  ? 

So  the  day  came,  and  the  bells  rang  out. 
And  I  laid  the  children's  black  aside  ; 
And  I  held  each  little  trembling  hand, 
As  I  strove  to  make  them  understand. 
They  must  greet  their  father's  new-made  bride. 

Ah,  Sir  Arthur  might  look  grave  and  stern 
And  his  lady's  eyes  might  well  grow  dim. 
When  the  cliiklreu  shrank  in  fear  away, — 
Little  Arthur  hid  his  face,  and  May 
Would  not  raise  her  eyes,  or  speak  to  him. 

Wlien  Sir  Arthur  bade  them  greet '  their  mothei-,' 
I  was  forced  to  chide,  yet  proud  to  hear 
How  my  little  loving  May  replied, 
With  her  mother's  pretty  air  of  pride, — 
"  Our  dear  mother  has  been  dead  a  year!" 

All,  the  lady's  tears  might  well  fall  fast, 
As  she  kiss'd  tliem,  and  then  turn'd  away. 
She  might  strive  to  smile  or  to  forget. 
But  I  think  some  shadow  of  regret 
Must  have  risen  to  blight  her  wedding-day. 

She  liad  some  strange  touch  of  self-reproach; 
For  she  used   to  linger  day  by  day 

])y  the  nursery  door,  or  garden 

W'ith  a  sad,  calm,  wistful  look,  a_ 
Watching  the  three  children  at  thei^  play. 

But  they  always  shrank  away  from  her 
When  slie  strove  to  comfort  their  alarms. 

And  their  grave,  cold  silence  to  beguile: 

Even  little  Olga's  babj'-smile 
Q  uiver'd  into  tears  when  in  her  arms. 


I  could  never  chide  them  ;  for  I  saw 
How  their  mother's  memory  grew  more  deep 
In  their  hearts.     Each  night  I  had  to  tell 
Stories  other  whom  I  loved  so  well 
When  a  child,  to  send  them  off  to  sleep. 

But  Sir  Arthur — 0,  this  was  too  hard  ! — 
He,  who  had  been  always  stern  and  sad 
In  my  lady's  time,  seem'd  to  rejoice 
Each  day  more  ;  and  I  could   hear  his  voice 
Even,  sounding  younger  and  more  glad. 

He  might  perhaps  have  blamed  them;  but  his  wife 
Never  fail'd  to  take  the  children's  part. 

She  would  stay  him  Avith  her  pleading  tone, 
Saying  she  would  strive,  and  strive  alone, 
T  ill  she  gain'd  each  little  wayward  heart. 

And  she  strove  indeed,  and  seem'd  to  be 
Always  waiting  for  their  love,  in  vain; 

Yet,  when  May  had  most  her  mother's  look. 
Then  the  lady's  calm,  cold  accents  shook 
AVith  some  memory  of  reproachful  pain. 

Little  May  would  never  call  her  mother  : 
So  one  day,  the  lady,  bending  low, 

Kiss'd  her  golden  curls,  and  softly  said, 
"  Sweet  one,  call  me  Margaret,  instead, — 
Your  dear  mother  used  to  call  me  so." 


She  was  gentle,  kind,  and  patient  too, 
Yet  in  vain  :  the  children  held  apart. 
Ah,  their  mother's  gentle  memory  dwelt 
Near  them,  and  her  little  orphans  felt 
She  had  the  first  claim  upon  their  heart. 

So  three  years  pass'd;  then  the  war  broke  out  ; 

And  a  rumor  seem'd  to  spread  and  rise  ; 
First  we  guess'd  what  sorrow  must  befall. 
Then  all  doubt  fled,  for  we  read  it  all 

In  the  depths  of  her  despairing  eyes. 

Yes  ;  Sir  Arthur  had  been  call'd  away 
To  that  scene  of  slaughter,  fear,  and  strife, 
Now  he  seemed  to  know  with  dou'oie  pain 
The  cold,  l>itter  gulf  that  must  remain 
To  divide  his  children  from  his  wife. 

Nearer  came  the  day  he  was  to  sail. 
Deeper  grew  the  coming  woe  and  fear. 
When,  one  night,  the  children  at  my  knee 
Knelt  to  say  their  evening  prayer  to  me, 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Sir  Arthur  near. 

There  they  knelt  with  folded  hands,  and  said 
Low,  soft  words  in  stammering  accents  sweet ; 
In  the  firelight  shone  their  golden  liair 
And  white  robes  :  my  darlings  look'd  so  fair, 
With  their  little  bare  and  rosy  feet! 

Tliere  he  waited  till  their  low  "  Amen  ;" 
Stopp'd  tlie  rosy  lips  raised  for  "  Good  night !" 
Drew  them  with  a  fond  clasp,  close  and  near, 
As  he  bade  them  stay  with  him,  and  hear 
'Something  that  would  make  his  heart  more  light. 

Little  Olga  crept  into  his  arms  ; 

Artliur  leant  upon  his  shoulder  ;  May 
Knelt  beside  him,  with  her  earnest  eyes 
Lifted  up  iH  patient,  calm  surprise — 

I  can  ahuost  hear  his  words  to-day. 
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"  Years  ago,  my  children,  years  ago, 
When  your  mother  'vras  a  child,  she  came 
From  her  northern  home,  and  here  she  met 
Love  for  love,  and  comfort  for  regret, 
In  one  early  friend, — you  know  her  name. 

"  Ani  this  friend — a  few  years  older — gave 
Such  fond  care,  such  love,  that  day  by  day 
The  new  home  grew  happy,  jov  complete, 
Studies  easier,  and  play  more  sweet, 
"While  all  childish  sorrows  pass'd  away. 

"And  your  mother — fragile,  like  my  May — 
Leant  on  this  deep  love, — nor  leant  in  vain. 
For  this  friend  (strong,  generous,  noble  heart!) 
Gave  the  sweet,  and  took  the  bitter  part, 
Brought  her  all  the  joy,  and  kept  the  pain. 

"  Tears  pass'd  on,  and  then  I  saw  them  first : 
It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  fair, 

Your  sweet  mother  s  bright  and  blushing  face. 
Or  the  graver  Mai-garet's  stately  grace  ; 
Golden  locks,  or  braided  raven  hair. 

"  Then  it  happen'd,  by  a  strange,  sad  fate. 
One  thought  entcr'd  into  each  young  soul  : 

Joy  for  one — if  for  the  other  pain  ; 

Loss  for  one — if  for  the  other  gain  : 
One  must  lose,  and  one  possess  the  whole. 

"  And  so  this — this — what  the  cared  for — came 
And  belong'd  to  Margaret :  was  her  own. 
But  she  laid  the  gift  aside,  would  take 

Pain  and  sorrow  for  your  mother's  sake, 

And  none  know  it  but  herself  alone. 

"  Then  she  travell'd  far  away,  and  none 
The  strange  mystery  of  her  absence  knew. 
Margaret's  secret  thought  was  never  told  : 
Evenyour  mother  thoughtherchangcdandcold, 
And  for  many  years  I  thouL,ht  so  too. 

"  She  was  gone  ;  and  then  your  mother  took 
That  poor  gift  which  Margaret  cast  aside  : 
Flower,  or  toy,  or  trinket,  matters  not — 
"What  it  was,  had  belter  be  forgot : 
It  was  just  then  she  became  my  bride. 

"Now,  I  think  May  knows  the  hope  I  have. 

Arthur,  darling,  can  you  guess  the  rest? 
Even  my  little  Olga  understands 
Great  gifts  can  be  given  by  little  hands. 

Since  of  all  gifts  Love  is  still  the  best. 

"  Margaret  is  my  dear  and  honoured  wife, 
And  1  hold  her  so.     But  she  can  claim 
From  your  hearts,  dear  ones,  a  loving  debt 
I  can  neither  pay,  nor  yet  forget : 
You  can  give  it  in  your  mother's  name. 

"  Earth  spoils  even  love,  and  here  a  shade 
On  the  purest,  noblest  heart  may  fall  : 
Now  your  mother  dwells  in  perfect  light, 
She  will  bless  us,  I  believe,  to  night, — 
She  is  happy  now,  and  she  knows  all." 

Next  day  was  farewell — a  day  of  tears  ; 

Yet  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  rode  away, 

And  turn'd  back  to  see  his  lad}-  stand 
"With  the  children  clinging  to  her  hand, 

Look'd  as  if  it  were  a  happy  day. 


Ah,  they  -loved  her  soon  !     The  little  one 
Crept  into  her  arms  as  to  a  nest ; 

Arthur  always  with  her  now  ;  and  May 
Growing  nearer  to  her  every  day  : — 
"Well,  I  loved  my  own  dear  lady  best. 
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<'I  WILL  tell  you  that  lady's  btory.''  said 
my  friend,  the  doctor,  after  we  had  left  the 
Asylum,  and  while  he  was  showing  me  the 
way  back  to  the  railway-station  ;  "  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  in  granting  her  privileges  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  my  other  patients, 
and  in  allowing  her  to  spend  some  hours 
every  day  in  the  society  of  my  wife  and 
children." 

If  you  had  been  in  the  far  "West  of  England 
about  three  years  since  ;  and  if  you  had  hap- 
pened to  take  up  one  of  the  Cornish  news- 
papers on  a  certain  day  of  the  month,  which 
need  not  be  specially  mentioned,  you  would 
have  seen  this  notice  of  a  marriage  at  the 
top  of  a  column  : — 

Ou  the  tliinl  instant,  at  tlio  parish  churcli,  tho 
Revei-cnd  Alfred  Carlini:,  Koctor  of  I'enliddj-,  to  Emily 
Harriet,  relict  of  the  lato  Fergus  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  Clen- 
daru,  N.B. 

The  rector's  marriage  did  not  produce  a 
very  favourable  impression  in  the  tOAvn, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  unaccountably 
jsrivate  and  unpretending  manner  in  which 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed.  The 
middle-aged  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
walked  quietly  to  church  one  morning:  had 
been  married  by  the  curate,  before  any  one 
was  aware  of  it ;  and  had  embarked  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  steamer  for  Tenby, 
where  they  proposed  to  pass  their  honey-* 
moon.  The  bride  being  a  stranger  at  Pen- 
lid  dy,  all  inquiries  about  her  previous  history 
were  fruitless ;  and  the  townspeople  had  no 
alternative  but  to  trust  to  their  own  investi- 
gations for  enlightenment,  when  the  rector 
and  his  wife  came  home  to  settle  among  their 
friends. 

After  sis  weeks'  absence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carling  returned ;  and  the  simple  story  of 
the  rector's  courtship  and  marriage  was 
gathered  together  in  fragments,  by  inquisitive 
friends,  from  his'ewn  lips,  and  from  the  lips 
of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Carling  and  Mrs.  Duncan  had  met  at 
Torquay.  The  rector,  who  had  exchanged 
houses  and  duties  for  the  season  with  a 
brother  clergyman  settled  at  Torquay,  had 
called  ou  ISIrs.  Duncan  in  his  clerical 
capacit}',  and  had  come  away  from  the  inter- 
view, deeply  impressed  and  interested  by  the 
widow's  manners,  and  conversation.  The 
visits  were  repeated  :  the  acquaintance  grew 
into  friendship,  and  the  friendship  into  love 
— ardent,  devoted  love  on  both  sides.  Middle- 
aged    man   though   he    was,    this    was   Mr. 
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Carling's  first  attachment:  and  it  was  met  hy 
the  same  freshness  of  feeling  on  tlie  lady's 
part.  Her  life  with  her  first  husband  had 
not  been  a  happy  one.  She  had  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  marrying  to  please  her 
parents  rather  than  herself,  and  had  repented 
it  ever  afterwards.  On  her  husband's  death, 
his  fiimily  had  not  behaved  well  to  her ;  and 
she  had  passed  her  widowhood.  Math  her  only 
child,  a  daughter,  in  the  retirement  of  a  small 
Scotch  town,  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  of  her  married  life.  After  a  time,  the 
little  girl's  health  had  begun  to  foil,  and,  by 
the  doctor's  advice,  she  had  migrated  south- 
ward to  the  mild  climate  of  Torcpiay.  The 
change  had  proved  to  be  of  no  avail;  and, 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  child  had 
died.  The  place  where  her  darling  was 
buried  wa«  a  sacred  place  to  her,  and  she  had 
remained  in  it  ever  since.  Her  position  in 
the  world  was  now  a  lonely  one.  She  was 
herself  an  only  child ;  her  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead ;  and,  excepting 
cousins,  her  one  near  relation  left  alive  was 
a  maternal  uncle  living  in  Loudon. 

These  particulars  were  all  related,  simply 
and  unaffectedly,  before  Mr.  Caiding  ven- 
tured on  the  confession  of  his  attachment. 
When  he  made  his  proposal  of  juarriage, 
Mrs.  Duncan  received  it  with  an  excess  of 
agitation,  which  astonished  and  almost 
alarmed  the  inexperienced  clergyman.  As 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  bogged  with 
extraordinary  earnestness  and  anxiety,  for  a 
week  to  consider  her  answer;  and  requested 
Mr.  Carling  not  to  visit  her  again  on  any 
account,  until  the  week  had  expired.  The 
next  morning  she  and  her  maid  departed  for 
London.  They  did  not  return  until  the  week 
for  consideration  had  expired.  On  the  eighth 
day  Mr.  Carling  called  again,  and  was 
accepted. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  marriage  as 
private  as  j^ossible  came  from  the  lady.  She 
had  been  to  London  to  consult  her  uncle 
(whose  health,  she  regretted  to  say,  would 
not  allow  him  to  travel  to  Cornwall  to  give 
his  niece  away  at  the  altar ;)  and  he  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Duncan  that  the  wedding  could 
not  be  t(X)  private  and  unpretending.  If  it 
was  made  public,  the  family  of  her  first 
husband  would  expect  cards  to  be  sent  to 
them,  and  a  renewal  of  intercourse,  which 
would  bo  painful  on  both  sides,  might  be 
the  conBequence.  Other  friends  in  Scotland, 
again,  would  resent  her  marrying  a  second 
time,  at  her  age,  and  would  distress  her 
and  annoy  her  future  husband  in  many 
ways.  She  was  anxious  to  break  altogether 
with  her  past  existence ;  and  to  begin  a  new 
and  happier  life,  untranuneled  by  any  con- 
nection with  former  times  and  troubles. 
She  urged  these  points,  as  she  had  received 
the  offer  of  marriage,  with  an  agitation  which 
was  almost  painful  to  see.  This  peoiliarity 
in  her  conduct,  however,  which  might  liave 
irritated  some  men,  and  rendered  others  dis- 


trustful, had  no  unfavourable  effect  on  Mr. 
Carling.  Tie  set  it  down  to  an  excess  of 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  which  charmed 
him.  He  was  himself — though  he  never 
would  confess  it — a  shy,  nervous  man  by 
nature.  Ostentation  of  any  sort  was  some- 
thing which  he  shrank  from  instinctively, 
even  in  the  simplest  afi\iirs  of  daily  life  ;  and 
his  future  wife's  proposal  to  avoid  all  the 
usual  ceremony  and  publicity  of  a  wedding, 
was  more  than  agreeable  to  him, — it  was  a 
positive  relief  The  courtship  was  accord- 
ingly kept  secret  at  Torquay,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  privately  at  Penliddy.  It 
found  its  way  into  the  local  newspaper  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  it  was  not,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  also  advertised  in  the  Times. 
Both  husband  and  wife  were  equally  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  life,  and 
equally  unsocial  in  taking  no  measures  what- 
ever to  pultlish  it  to  others. 

Such  Avas  the  story  of  the  rector's  mar- 
riage.    Socially,  Mr.  Carling's  position  was 
but  little  affected,  either  way,  by  the  change 
in  his  life.    As  a  bachelor,  his  circle  of  friends 
had  been  a  small  one  ;  and,  wdien  he  married, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  enlarge  it.     He  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of 
his  parish,   generall3^     Essentially  a  weak 
man,   he   was,   like   other  weak   men,   only 
capable    of  asserting   himselfi  positively,   in 
serious  matters,   by  running  into   extremes. 
As  a  consequence   of  this  moral  defect,  he 
presented  some  singular  anomalies  in  cha- 
racter.    In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  was 
the  gentlest  and  most  yielding  of  men ;  but 
in  all  that  related  to  strictness  of  religious 
principle,  he  w^as  the  sternest  and  the  most 
aggressive  of  fonatics.     In  the  pulpit,  he  was 
a  preacher  of  merciless  sermons ;  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Bible,  by  the  letter  rather  than 
by  the  spirit,  as  pitiless  and  as  gloomy  as  one 
of  the  Puritans  of  old — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  his  own  fireside,  he  was  considerate, 
forbearing  and  humble  almost  to  a  fault.    As 
a  necessary  result  of  this  singular  inconsis- 
tency of  character,  he  was  feared,  and  some- 
times even  disliked,  by  the  members  of  his 
congregation  who  only   knew  him   as  their 
pastor;   and  he  was  ])riy,cd  and  loved  by  the 
small  circle  of  friends  who  also  knew  him  as 
a  man.     These  friends  gathered  round  him 
more   closely  and   more  affectionately  than 
ever  after  his  marriage — not  on  his  own  ac- 
count only,  but  influenced  also  by  tho  attrac- 
tions that  they  found  in  the  society  of  his 
wife.      Iler   refinement    and    gentleness    of 
manner;  her  extraordinary  accomplishments 
as  a  musician  ;  her  unvarying  sweetness  of 
temper,   and  her  quick,   winning,    womanly 
intelligence  in  conversation  charmed  every 
one  who    approached   her.     She  vras  quoted 
as  a  model  wife  and  woman  l)y  all  her  hus- 
band's friends;  and  she  amply  deserved  the 
character  that  they  gave  her.     Although  no 
children  came  to  cheer  it,  a  happier  and  a 
more  admirable  married  life  has  seldom  been 
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witnessed  in  this  world  than  the  life  which 
was  once  to  be  seen  in  the  rectory -house  at 
Penliddy. 

With  these  necessary  explanations,  that 
preliminary  part  of  my  narrative  of  which 
the  events  may  be  massed  together  generally, 
for  brevity's  sake,  comes  to  a  close.  What  I 
have  next  to  tell  is  of  a  deeper  and  a  more 
serious  interest,  and  must  be  carefully  re- 
lated in  detail. 

The  rector  and  his  wife  had  lived  together, 
without,  as  I  honestly  believe,  a  harsh  word 
or  an  imkind  look  once  passing  between  them, 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  Mr.  Carling 
took  his  first  step  towards  the  fatal  future 
that  was  awaiting  him,  by  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  apparently  simple  and  harmless 
occupation  of  writing  a  pamphlet. 

He  had  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  one  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies, 
and  had  taken  as  active  a  part  as  a  country 
clergyman  could  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak 
certain  influential  members  of  the  Society 
had  proposed  a  plan  for  greatly  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  trusting  to  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  defray  the  additional  expenses 
of  the  new  movement.  The  question  was  not 
now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  It 
had  been  agitated  eight  years  previously,  and 
the  settlement  of  it  had  been  at  that  time 
deferred  to  a  future  opportunity.  The  re- 
vival of  the  project,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
split  the  working  members  of  the  Society 
into  two  parties;  one  party  cautiously  object- 
ing to  run  any  risks;  the  other  hopefully 
declaring  that  the  venture  was  a  safe  one 
and  that  success  was  sure  to  attend  it.  ]Mr. 
Carling  sided  enthusiastically  with  the  mem- 
bers who  espoused  this  latter  side  of  the 
question;  and  the  object  of  his  pamphlet  was 
to  address  the  subscribers  to  the  Society  on 
the  subject,  and  so  to  interest  them  in  it  as 
to  win  their  charitable  support,  on  a 
scale  than  usual,  to  the  new  project. 

He  had  worked  hard  at  his  pamphlet,  and 
had  got  more  than  half  way  through  it,  when 
he  found  himself  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  certain  facts  which  had  been  produced 
on  the  discussion  of  the  question  eight 
years  since,  and  which  were  necessary  to  the 
full  and  fair  statement  of  his  case.  He  at 
first  thought  of  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  information  ;  but,  remember- 
ing that  he  had  not  held  his  ofiice  more  than 
two  years,  he  thought  it  little  likely  that 
this  gentleman  would  be  able  to  help  him, 
and  looked  back  to  his  own  Diary  of  the 
period,  to  see  if  he  had  made  any  notes  in  it 
relating  to  the  original  discussion  of  the 
affair.  He  found  a  note  referring  in  general 
terms  only,  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  al- 
luding, at  the  end,  to  a  report  in  the  Times 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Society,  which  had  waited  on  a  member  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  and  to  certain 


larger 


letters  to  the  Editor  which  had  followed  the 
publication  of  the  report.  The  note  described 
these  letters  as  "very  important;''  and  Mr. 
Carling  felt,  as  he  put  his  Diary  away  again 
that  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet 
now  depended  on  his  being  able  to  get  access 
to  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times  of  eight 
years  since. 

It  was  winter  time  when  he  was  thus 
stopped  in  his  work ;  and  the  prospect  of  a 
journey  to  London  (the  only  place  he  knew 
of  at  which  files  of  the  paper  were  to  be 
found)  did  not  present  many  attractions. 
And  yet  he  could  see  no  other  and  easier 
means  of  effecting  lus  object.  After  con- 
sidering for  a  little  while  and  arriving  at  no 
positive  conclusion,  he  leit  the  study,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  consult  his 
wife. 

He  found  her  working  industriously  by 
the  blazing  fire.  She  looked  so  happy  and 
comfortable — so  gentle  and  charmmg  in  her 
pretty  little  lace  cap,  and  her  warm  brown 
morning-dress,  with  its  bright  cherrj-^-coloured 
ribbons  and  its  delicate  swansdown  trimming 
circling  round  her  neck  and  nestling  over  her 
bosom,  that  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with 
the  tenderness  of  his  bridegroom  days  before 
he  spoke.  When  he  told  her  of  the  cause 
that  had  suspended  his  literary  occupation, 
she  listened,  with  the  sensation  of  the  kiss 
still  lingering  in  her  downcast  eyes  and  her 
smiling  lips,  until  he  came  to  the  subject  of 
his  Diary,  and  its  reference  to  the  newspaper. 
As  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Times,  she 
altered  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
gravely. 

'•  Can  you  suggest  any  plan,  love,'-'  he  went 
on,  '•  which  may  save  me  the  necessity  of  a 
journey  to  London  at  this  bleak  time  of  the 
year  ?  I  must  positively  have  this  infofma-^ 
tion ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  London  is 
the  only  place  at  which  I  can  hope  to 
meet  with  a  file  of  tlie  Times  of  eight  years 
since.'"' 

-  As  he  pronounced  the  last  three  words,  he 
saw  her  face  overspread  instantaneously  by 
a  ghastly  paleness;  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  rigidity  and 
vacancy  in  their  look :  her  hands,  with  her 
work  held  tight  in  them,  dropped  slowly  on 
her  lap  ;  and  a  shiver  ran  through  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  snatched  the 
smelling-salts  from  her  work-table,  thinking 
she  was  going  to  faint.  She  put  the  bottle 
from  her,  when  he  offered  it,  with  a  hand 
that  thrilled  him  with  the  deadly  coldness  of 
its  touch,  and  said,  in  a  whisper : — 

'■'A  sudden  chill,  dear — let  me  go  up-stairs 
and  lie  down."' 

He  took  her  to  her  room.  As  he  laid  her 
down  on  the  bed,  she  caught  his  hand,  and 
said,  cutreatingly : — 

'•  You  won't  go  to  London,  darling,  and 
leave  me  here  ill?'' 

He  promised  that  nothing  should  separate 
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him  from  her  until  she  was  well  again;  and 
then  ran  down-stairs  to  send  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  came,  and  pronounced  that  Mrs. 
Carling  was  only  sufFeriug  from  a  nervous 
attack  ]  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  be  alarmed  •  and  that,  with  proper  care, 
she  would  Ix!  well  again  iu  a  few  days. 

Both  husband  and  wife  had  a  dinner- 
engagement  in  the  town  for  that  evening. 
Mr.  Carling  proposed  to  write  an  apology, 
and  to  remain  with  his  wife.  But  she  would 
not  hear  of  his  abandoning  the  party  on  her 
account.  The  doctor  also  recommended  that 
his  patient  should  be  left  to  her  maid's  care, 
to  fall  asleep  under  the  influence  of  the  quiet- 
ing medicine  which  he  meant  to  give  her. 
Yielding  to  this  advice,  Mr.  Carling  did  his 
best  to  suppress  his  own  anxieties,  and  went 
to  the  dinner-party. 

Among  the  guests  whom  he  met  was  a 
gentleman  named  Kambert — a  single  man  of 
large  fortune,  well-known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Penliddy  as  the  owner  of  a  noble 
country-seat  and  the  possessor  of  a  magni- 
ficent library.  Mr.  Kambert  (with  whom 
Mr.  Carling  was  well  acquainted)  greeted 
him  at  the  dinner-party  with  friendly  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  last  seen  each  other ; 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  recently  been 
adding  to  his  collection  of  books  some  rare 
old  volumes  of  theology,  which  he  thought 
the  rector  might  iiud  it  useful  to  look  over. 
jMr.  Carling,  Avith  the  necessity  of  finishing 
his  pamphlet  uppermost  in  his  mind,  replied 
jestingly  that  the  species  of  literature  which 
he  was  just  then  most  interested  in  examin- 
ing happened  to  be  precisely  of  the  sort 
which  (excepting  novels,  perhaps,)  had  least 
affinity  to  theological  writing.  The  neccs- 
isary  explanation  folio v/cd  this  avowal,  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  and.  to  Mr.  Carling's  great 
delight,  his  friend  turned  on  him  gaily 
with  the  most  surprising  and  satisfactory  of 
answers : — 

"You  don't  know  half  the  resources  of  my 
miles  of  bookshelves,"  he  said,  '•  or  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  going  to  London  for 
what  you  can  get  from  me.  A  whole  side  of 
one  of  my  rooms  up-stairs  is  devoted  to 
periodical  literature.  I  have  reviews,  maga- 
zines. a«d  three  weekly  newspapers,  bound, 
iu  each  case,  from  the  first  number  j  and, 
what  if5  just  now  more  to  your  purpose,  I 
have  the  Times,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  huge  half-yearly  volumes.  Give  me 
the  date  to-night,  and  you  shall  have  the 
volume  you  want  by  two  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

The  necessary  information  was  given  at 
once  ;  and,  with  a  great  sense  of  relief,  so  far 
as  his  literary  anxieties  were  concerned,  IMr. 
Carling  went  home  early  to  see  what  the 
quieting  medicine  had  done  for  his  wife. 

She  had  dozed  a  little  ;  but  had  not  slept. 
However,  she  was  evidently  better  ;  for  she 
was  able  to  take  an  interest  in   tho  sayings 


and  doings  at  the  dinner-party ;  and  ques- 
tioned her  husband  about  the  guests  and  the 
conversation,  with  all  a  wom.an's  curiosity 
about  the  minutest  matters.  She  lay  with  her 
face  turned  towards  him,  and  htr  eyes  meeting 
his,  until  the  course  of  her  inquiries  drew  an 
answer  from  him,  which  informed  her  of  his 
fortunate  discovery  in  relation  to  Mr.  Eam- 
bert's  library,  and  of  the  prospect  it  aiforded 
of  his  resuming  his  labours  the  next  day. 
When  he  mentioned  this  circumstance,  she 
suddenly  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow,  so 
that  her  face  was  hidden  from  him ;  and  he 
could  see  through  the  counterpane  that  the 
shivering,  which  he  had  observed  when  her 
illness  had  seized  her  in  the  morning,  had  re- 
turned again. 

"  I  am  only  cold,"  she  said  in  a  hurried  way, 
with  her  face  under  the  clothes. 


He 


rang  for 


the  maid,   and  had  a  fresh 


covering  placed  on  the  bed.  Observing  that 
she  seemed  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  he  did 
not  remove  the  clothes  from  her  face  when  he 
Avished  her  good-night ;  but  pressed  his  lips 
on  her  head,  and  patted  it  gently  with  his 
hand.  She  shrank  at  the  touch,  as  if  it 
had  hurt  her,  light  as  it  was ;  and  he  went 
down-stairs,  resolved  to  send  for  the  doctor 
again,  if  she  did  not  get  to  rest  on  being 
left  quiet.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  after- 
wards, the  maid  came  down,  and  relieved 
his  anxiety  by  reporting  that  her  mistress 
Avas  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  found  her  iu  better 
spirits.  ITer  eyes,  she  sai(f,  felt  too  weak  to 
bear  the  light;  so  she  kept  the  bed-room 
darkened.  But,  in  other  respects,  she  had 
little  to  complain  of.  After  answering  her 
husband's  first  inquiries,  she  questioned  him 
about  his  plans  for  the  day.  He  had  letters 
to  Avrite  Avhich  Avould  occupy  him  until  twelve 
o'clock.  At  tAvo  o'clock  he  expected  the 
volume  of  the  Times  to  ai-rive;  and  he 
should  then  devote  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
to  his  Avork.  After  hearing  what  his  plans 
Avere,  Mrs.  Carling  suggested  that  he  should 
ride  out  after  he  liad  done  his  letters,  so  as 
to  get  some  exercise  at  the  fine  part  of  the 
day  ;  and  she  then  reminded  him,  that  a 
longer  time  than  usual  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  to  see  a  certain  old  pensioner  of 
his,  Avho  had  nursed  him  as  a  child,  and  Avho 
Avas  noAV  bed-ridden  in  a  village  at  some 
distance,  called  TringAvcightou.  Although 
the  rector  saAV  no  immediate  necessity  for 
making  this  charitaljle  visit,  the  more 
cs]tecially  us  tho  ride  to  the  village  and  back, 
and  the  intermediate  time  devoted  to  gossip. 
Avould  occupy  him  at  least  tAvo  hours  and 
a  half,  he  assented  to  his  Avife's  proposal, 
perceiving  that  she  urged  it  A\-ith  uimsual 
earnestness,  and  being  unAvilling  to  thwart 
her  even  in  a  trifle,  at  a  time  Avhcn  she 
was  ill. 

Accordingly,  his  horse  Avas  at  the  door  at 
tAvelve  precisely,  hnpatient  to  get  back  to 
the  precious  volume  ot  tho  Times,  he  rode  so 
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much  foster  than  usual,  and  so  shortened  his 
visit  to  the  old  woman,  that  he  was  home 
again  by  a  quarter  past  two.  Ascertaining 
from  the  servant  Avho  opened  the  door,  that 
the  volume  had  been  left  by  Mr.  llambcrt's 
messenger,  punctually  at  two,  he  ran  up  to 
his  wife's  room  to  tell  her  about  his  visit,  be- 
fore he  secluded  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  over  his  work. 

On  entering  the  Ijed-room,  he  found  it  still 
darkened ;  and  he  was  struck  by  the  smell  of 
burnt  paper  in  it.  His  wife  (who  was  now 
dressed  in  her  wrapper,  and  lying  on  the 
sofa)  accounted  for  the  smell,  by  telling  him 
that  she  had  fancied  the  room  felt  close,  and 
that  she  had  burnt  some  paper — being  afraid 
of  the  cold  air  if  she  opened  the  window — to 
fumigate  it.  Her  eyes  were  evidently  still 
weak,  for  she  kept  her  hand  over  them  while 
she  spoke.  After  remaining  with  her  long 
enough  to  relate  the  few  trivial  events  of  the 
ride,  Mr.  Carling  descended  to  his  study,  to 
occupy  himself  at  last  with  the  volume  of  the 
Times. 

It  lay  on  his  table,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
flat  brown  paper  package.  On  proceediug 
to  undo  the  covering,  he  observed  that  it  had 
been  very  carelessly  tied  up.  The  strings 
were  crooked  and  loosely  knotted  ;  and  the 
direction  bearing  his  name  and  address, 
instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
was  awkwardly  folded  over  at  the  edge  of 
the  volume.  However,  his  business  Avas  with 
the  inside  of  the  parcel ;  so  he  tossed  away 
the  covering  and  the  string,  and  began  at 
once  to  hunt  through  the  volume  for  the  par- 
ticular number  of  the  paper  which  he  Avished 
first  to  consult. 

He  soon  found  it.  with  the  report  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  members  of  the 
deputation,  and  the  answer  returned  by  the 
minister.  After  reading  through  the  report, 
and  putting  a  mark  in  the  place  Avhere  it  oc- 
curred, he  turned  to  the  next  day's  number  of 
the  paper,  to  see  what  further  hints  on  the 
subject  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Editor 
might  happen  to  contain. 

To  his  inexpressible  vexation  and  amaze- 
ment, that  one  number  of  the  paper  Avas 
missing. 

He  bent  the  two  sides  of  the  volume  back  ; 
looked  closely  between  the  leaves,  and  saAv 
immediately  that  the  missing  number  had 
been  cut  out. 

A  vague  sense  of  something  like  alarm, 
began  to  mingle  with  his  first  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. He  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Eam- 
bert,  mentioning  the  discovery  he  had  just 
made,  and  sent  the  note  ofi"  by  his  groom, 
with  orders  to  the  man  to  wait  for  an 
answer. 

The  reply  Avith  which  the  servant  returned 
was  almost  insolent  in  the  shortness  and 
coolness  of  its  tone.  Mr.  Rambert  had  no 
l)Ooks  in  his  library  which  were  not  in  per- 
fect condition.  The  volume  of  the  Times 
had  left  hia  house  perfect ;  and   whatever 


blame  might  attach  to  the  mutilation  of  it 
rested  therefore  on  other  shoulders  than  those 
of  the  owner. 

Like  many  other  weak  men  Mr.  Carling 
Avas  secretly  touched  on  the  subject  of  his 
dignity.  After  reading  the  note,  and  ques- 
tioning his  servants,  who  were  certain  that 
the  volume  had  not  been  touched  till  he  had 
opened  it,  he  resolved  that  the  missing  num- 
ber of  the  Times  should  be  procured  at  any 
expense,  and  inserted  in  its  place ;  that  the 
volume  should  be  sent  back  instantly  Avith- 
out  a  word  of  comment ;  and  that  no  more 
books  from  Mr.  Rambert's  library  should 
ever  enter  his  house.  He  Avalkcd  up  and 
doAAm  the  study  considering  Avhat  first  step 
he  should  take  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view. 
Under  the  quickening  influence  of  his  irri- 
tation, an  idea  occurred  to  him,  which,  if  it 
had  only  entered  his  mind  the  day  before 
might  probably  have  proved  the  means  of 
saving  him  from  placing  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  jNIr.  Rambert.  He  resolved  to 
Avrito  immediately  to  his  bookseller  and 
publisher  in  Loudon  (who  kncAV  him  well 
as  an  old  and  excellent  customer,)  mention- 
ing the  date  of  the  back  number  of  the 
Times  that  was  required,  and  authorizing  the 
publisher  to  offer  any  rcAvard  he  judged 
necessar}"-  to  any  person  Avho  might  have  the 
means  of  procurmg-  it  at  the  office  of  the 
paper,  or  elsewhere-.  This  letter  he  wrote 
and  despatched  in  good  time  for  the  Loudon 
post;  and  then  went  up-stairs  to  see  his  wife 
and  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 

Her  room  Avas  still  darkened,  and  she  was 
still  on  the  sofa.  On  the  subject  of  the  miss- 
ing number  she  said  nothing ;  but  of  Mr. 
Rambert  and  his  note,  she  spoke  with 
most  sovereign  contempt.  Of  course 
pompous  old   fool   Avas   mistaken  :  and 


proper  thing  to  do  was  to   send  back 


the 
the 
the 
the 
volume  instantly,  and  take  no  more  notice  of 
him. 

•'•'It  shall  be  sent  back,"  said  Mr.  Carling, 
"but  not  till  the  missing  number  is  re- 
placed." And  he  then  tr  Id  her  what  he  had 
done. 

The  effect  of  that  simple  piece  of  informa- 
tion on  Mrs.  Carling  Avas  so  extraordinary 
and  so  unaccountable,  that  her  husband 
fairly  stood  aghast.  For  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage,  he  saw  her  temper  suddenly 
in  a  flame.  She  started  uj)  from  the  sofa,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  as  if  she  had  lost 
her  senses ;  upbraiding  him  for  making  the 
weakest  of  concessions  to  Mr.  Rambert's  in- 
solent assumption  that  the  rector  was  to 
blame.  If  she  could  only  have  laid  hands 
on  that  letter,  she  would  have  consulted  her 
husband's  dignity  and  independence,  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  fire  !  She  hoped  and  prayed 
the  number  of  the  paper  might  not  be 
found !  In  fact,  it  was  certain  that  the 
number,  after  all  these  years,  could  not 
possibly  be  hunted  up.  The  idea  of  his  ac- 
knowledging himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  in 
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the  right! 
it   was 
herself  back 


that  way.  whea  he  kncAV  himself  to  be  in 
"  '  It  was  almost  ridiculous — uo  ! 
quite  ridiculous!  And  she  threw 
on  the  sofa,  and  suddenly 
burst  out  laughing.  At  the  first  word  of 
remoustrauco,  however,  which  fell  from  her 
husband's  lips,  her  mood  changed  again,  in 
an  instant.  She  sprang  up  once  more, 
kissed  him  passionately,  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  implored  him 
to  leave  her  alone  to  recover  herself.  He 
quitted  the  room  bo  seriously  alarmed  about 
her,  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  doctor 
jirivately,  and  question  him  on  the  spot. 
There  was  an  unspeakable  dread  in  his  mind, 
that  the  nervous  attack  from  which  she  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  suffering,  might  be  a 
mere  phrase  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the 
future  disclosure  of  something  infinitely  and 
indescribably  worse. 

The  doctor,  on  hearing  Mr.  Carling's  report, 
exhibited  no  surprise,  and  held  to  his  opinion. 
Her  nervous  system  was  out  of  order,  and  her 
husband  had  been  needlessly  frightened  by  a 
hysterical  paroxysm.  If  she  did  not  get 
better  in  a  week,  change  of  scene  might  then 
be  tried.  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  not 
the  least  cause  for  alarm. 

On  the  next  day  she  was  quieter,  but  she 
hardly  spoke  at  all.  At  night  she  slept  well ; 
and  Mr.  Carlmg's  faith  in  the  medical  man 
revived  again.  The  morning  after,  was  the 
morning  which  would  bring  the  answer  from 
the  publisher  in  London.  The  rector's  study 
was  on  the  ground-floor ;  and,  when  she 
heard  the  postman's  knock,  being  especially 
anxious  that  morning  about  his  correspond- 
ence, he  went  out  mto  the  hall  to  take  his 
letters  the  moment  they  were  put  on  the 
taljle. 

It  was  not  the  footman  Avho  had  answered 
the  door,  as  usual,  but  jNIrs.  Carling's  maid. 
She  had  taken  the  letters  from  the  postman, 
and  was  going  away  with  them  up-stairs. 
lie  stopped  her,  and  asked  why  she  did  not 
put  the  letters  on  the  hall  tai^le  as  usual. 
The  maid,  looking  very  much  confused,  said 
tliat  her  mistress  had  desired  that  whatever 
the  postman  brought  that  morning,  should 
be  carried  up  to  her  own  room.  He  took 
the  letters  abruptly  from  the  girl,  without 
asking  any  more  questions,  and  went  back 
into  his  study. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
had  fallen  on  his  mind.  Hitherto,  there  had 
been  a  simple  obvious  explanation  for  every 
unusual  event  that  had  occurred  during  the 
last  three  or  four  days.  Eut  this  last  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  the  letters  was 
not  to  be  accounted  for.  Nevertheless,  even 
now,  it  was  not  distrust  of  his  wife  that  was 
busy  at  his  mind — he  Avas  too  fond  of  her  and 
too  proud  of  her  to  feel  it — the  sensation  was 
more  like  uneasy  surprise.  He  longed  to  go 
and  (piestion  her,  and  get  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  there 
was  a  voice  speaking  within  him  that  had 


never  made  itself  heard  before  ;  a  voice  with 
a  persistent  warning  in  it,  that  said — Wait  • 
and  look  at  your  letters  first ! 

He  sjjread  them  out  on  the  table,  with 
hands  that  trembled  he  knew  not  why. 
Among  them  was  the  back  number  of  the 
Times,  for  which  he  had  written  to  Loudon, 
with  a  letter  from  the  publisher  explaining 
the  means  by  which  the  copy  had  been  pro- 
cured. 

He  opened  the  newspaper,  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  alarm,  at  finding  that  those  letters 
to  the  Editor  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to 
read,  and  that  perfecting  of  the  mutilated 
volume  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
accomplish,  had  become  objects  of  secondary 
importance  in  his  mind.  An  inexplicaljlc 
curiosity  about  the  general  contents  of  the 
paper  was  now  the  one  moving  influence 
which  asserted  itself  within  him.  He  spread 
open  the  broad  sheet  on  the  table. 

The  flrst  page  on  which  his  eye  fell,  was 
the  page  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  contained 
those  very  letters — three  in  number — which 
he  had  once  been  so  anxious  to  see.  He 
tried  to  read  them  :  but  uo  effort  could  fix 
his  wandering  attention.  He  looked  aside, 
to  the  opposite  page,  on  the  left  hand.  It 
was  the  page  that  contained  the  leading- 
articles. 

They  were  three  in  number.  The  first 
was  on  foreign  politics;  the  second  was  a 
sarcastic  commentary  on  a  recent  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  third  was  one  of 
those  articles  on  social  subjects  which  have 
greatly  and  honorably  helped  to  raise  the  re- 
putation of  the  Times  above  all  contest  and 
all  rivalry. 

The  lines  in  this  third  article  which  first 
caught  his  eye  comj^rised  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph,  and  contained 
these  words : 

It  appears,  from  the  narrative  which  Avill  be 
found  in  another  part  of  our  columns,  that  this 
unfortunate  woman  married,  in  the  spring  of  tlie 
year  18 —  one  Mr.  Fergus  Duncan,  of  Gleudarn, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 

The  letters  swam  and  mingled  together 
under  his  eyes,  before  he  could  go  on  to  the 
next  sentence.  His  wife  exhibited  as  an 
object  for  public  compassion  in  the  Times 
newspaper  !  On  the  brink  of  the  dreadful 
discovery  that  was  advancing  on  him,  his 
mind  reeled  back ;  and  a  deadly  faintness 
came  over  him.  There  was  water  on  a  side 
tal)le — he  drank  a  dec}-)  draught  of  it — roused 
himself — seized  on  the  news])aper  with  both 
hands,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing  that 
could  feel  the  desperate  resolution  of  his 
gi.;vsp — and  read  the  article  through,  sentence 
bv  sentence,  word  by  word. 

"The  subject  was  the  Law  of  Divorce  :  and 
the  example  quoted  Avas  the  example  of  his 
wife. 

At  that  time,  England  stood  disgracefully 
alone  as  the  one  civilised  country  in  the  world 
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having  a  divorce-law  for  the 
was  not 


hushand  which 
ilso  a  divorce-hxw  for  the  wife.  Thq 
writei-  in  tho  Times  boldly  and  eloquently 
exposed  this  discreditable  anomaly  in  the' 
administration  of  justice ;  hinted  delicately 
at  the  unutterable  wrongs  suffered  by  Mrs. 
Duncan :  and  plainly  showed  that  she  was 
indebted  to  the  accident  of  having  been  mar- 
ried in  Scotland,  and  to  her  consequent  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Scotch  Tribunals,  for  a  full 
and  linal  release  from  the  tie  that  bound  her 
to  the  vilest  of  husbands,  which  the  English 
law  of  that  day  would  have  mercilessly 
refused. 

He   read   that.     Other  men   might  have 
gone  on  to  the  narrative  extracted  from  the 
Scotch  newspaper.      But  at  tho  last  word  of 
the  article  he  stopped.     The  newspaper,  and 
the  unread  details   which  it  contained,  lost 
all  hold  on  his  attention  in  an  instant,   and, 
in   their   stead   living  and  burning    on    his 
mind,  like  the  Letters  of  Doom  on  the  wall 
of  Belshazzar,  there    rose   up  in  judgment 
against  him  the  last  words  of  a  verse  in  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Luke.    "  Whosoever  marrieth 
her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband  com- 
mitteth  adultery."^     lie  had  preached  from 
these  words,     lie  had  warned   his  hearers, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  fanatical  sm- 
ceritT  that  was  in  him,  to  beware  of  preva- 
ricating with  the  prohibition  which  that  verse 
contained,  and  to  accept  it  as  literally,  unre- 
servedly, finally  forbidding  the  marriage  of  a 
divorced  woman.     He  had  insisted  on  that 
plain  interpretation  of  plain  Avords  in  terms 
which  had  made  his  congregation  tremble. 
And  now,  he  stood  alone  in  the  secresy  of  his 
own  chamber,  self-convicted  of  the    deadly 
sin  that  he  had  denounced — he  stood,  as  he 


"  0,  Alfred  !"  she  said,  "  I  was  so  lonely 
the  world,  and  I  Avas  so  fond  of  you  !"' 


The 
trembling 
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had  told  the  wicked  among  his  hearers  that 
they  Avould  stand,  at  the  Last  Day,  before  the 
Judgment  Seat. 

lie  was  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
he  never  knew  whether  it  was  many  minutes 
or  few  before  the  door  of  his  room  was  sud- 
denly and  softly  opened.  It  did  open — and 
liLs  wife  came  in. 

In  her  white  dress,  with  a  white  shawl 
thrown  over  her  shoulders;  her  dark  hair, 
so  neat  and  glossy  at  other  times,  hanging 
tangled  about  her  colourless  cheeks,  and 
heightening  the  glassy  brightness  of  terror 
in  her  eyes — so  he  saAV  her ;  the  Avoman  put 
away  from  her  husband,  the  Avoman  whose 
love  had  made  his  life  happy  and  had  stained 
his  soul  Avith  a  deadly  sin. 

She  came  on  to  AA-ithin  a  few  paces  of  him 
AA-ithout  a  word,  or  a  tear,  or  a  shadoAV  of 
change  passing  over  the  dreadful  rigidity  of 
her  face.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
look  ;  she  pointed  to  the  newspaper  crumpled 
in  his  hand,  with  a  strange  gesture  \  she 
spoke  to  him  in  a  strange  voice. 
'•  You  know  it!''  she  said. 
His  eyes  met  hers — she  shrank  from  them 
— turned — and  laid  her  arms  and  her  head 
heavily  against  the  Avail. 


Avoman's     delicacy,     the     Avoman's 
tenderness    welled    up  from  lier 
heart  and  touched  her  voice  Avith  a  tone  of 
its   old  sweetness,   as   she  murmured   these 
simple  Avords.     She  said  no  more.     Her  con- 
fession of  her  fault,  her  appeal  to  their  past 
love  for  pardon,  Avere  both  poured  forth  in 
that  one  sentence.     She  left  it   to   his   oAvn 
heart  to  tell  him  the  rest.     How  anxiously 
her  vigilant  love  had    followed    his    every 
Avord  and  treasured  up  his  every   opinion,  in 
the  days  Avheu  they  hrst  met ;  how  Aveakly 
and  falsely  and  yet  Avith  hoAV  true  an  afiec- 
tion  for  him,  she  had  shrank  from   the  dis- 
closure which  she  kncAv  but  too  Avell  Avould 
have  separated  them  even    at    the    church 
door ;  hoAv  desperately  she  had  fought  against 
the  coming   discovery   AA^hich   threatened  to 
tear  her  from  the  bosom  she  clung  to,  and  to 
cast  her  out  into  the  world  Avith  the  shudoAV 
of  her  OAvn  shame  to  darken  her  lonely  life 
to  the  end — all  this  she  had  left  him  to  feel ; 
i  for  the  moment  Avhich  might  part  them  for 
ever  Avas  the  moment  Avhcn  she   kncAv   best 
how  truly,  hoAv  passionately  he  had  loved 
her. 

His  lips  trembled  as  he  stood  lookmg  at 
her  in  silence  ;  and  the  sIoaa-.  burninc;  tears 
dropped  heavily,  one  by  one,  doAvn  his  checks. 
The  natural  human  remembrance  of  the 
golden  days  of  their  companionship,  of  the 
nights  and  nights  when  that  dear  head — 
turned  away  from  him,  now.  in  unutterable 
misery  and  shame — had  nestled  itself  so 
fondly  and  so  happily  on  his  breast,  fought 
hard  to  silence  his  conscience,  to  root  out  his 

to  tear  the  Avords  of 
from  their  ruthless   hold  on  his 


dreadful  sense  of  guilt, 
Judgment 


mind,  to  claim  him  in  the  sweet  names  of 
Pity  and  of  Love.  If  she  had  turned  and 
looked  at  him,  at  that  moment,  their  next 
AVords  would  have  been  spoken  in  each  other's 
arms.  But  the  oppression  of  her  despair  un- 
der his  silence  was  too  heavy  for  her  ;  and 
she  never  moved. 

He  forced  himself  to  look  away  from  her  ; 
he  struggled  hard  to  break  the  silence  be- 
tween them. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Emily  !"'  he  said. 

As  her  name  passed  his  lips  his  A'oicc 
failed  him,  and  the  torture  at  his  heart  burst 
its  way  out  in  sobs.  He  hurried  to  the  door 
to  spare  her  the  terrible  reproof  of  the  grief 
that  had  noAV  mastered  him.  "When  he  passed 
her,  she  turned  toAvards  him  Avith  a  faint 
cry. 

He  caught  her  as  she  sank  forward,  and 
saved  her  from  dropping  on  the  iloor.  For 
the  last  time  his  arms  closed  round  her.  For 
the  last  time,  his  lips  touched  hers — cold 
and  insensible  to  him  now.  He  lanl  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  Aveut  out. 

One  of  the  female  servants  was  crossing 
the  hall.  The  girl  started  as  she  met  him, 
and  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  face.     He 
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could  not  speak  to  her,  but  he  pointed  to  the 
study-door.  lie  saw  her  go  uito  the  room ; 
and  then  he  left  tho  house. 

He  never  entered  it  more;  and  he  and  his 
wife  never  met  agam. 

Later  on  that  last  day,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Car- 
ling's — a  married  woman  living  in  tho  town 
— came  to  the  rectory  weeping  bitterly.  She 
brought  an  open  note  with  her,  addressed  to 
the  inihappy  mistress  of  the  house.  It  con- 
tained these  few  lines,  blotted  and  stained 
with  tears : — 

May  God  grant  us  both  the  time  for  repent- 
ance !  If  I  bad  loved  you  less,  I  might  have 
trusted  myself  to  see  you  again.  Forgive  me, 
and  pity  me,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers, 
as  I  shall  forgive  and  pity  and  remember  you. 

lie  had  tried  to  write  more ;  but  the  pen 
had  dropped  from  his  hand.  Ilis  sisters  en- 
treaties had  not  moved  him.  After  giving 
her  the  note  to  deliver,  ho  had  solemnly 
charged  her  to  bo  gentle  in  communicating 
the  tidings  that  she  bore,  and  had  departed 
alone  for  London.  He  heard  all  remon- 
strances with  patience.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  one  deception  of  which  his  wife  had 
been  guilty  (subseqvicut  inquiry  proved  that 
she  had  deceived  him  in  nothing  else,  and 
that  her  first  husband  had  died  little  more 
than  six  n^onths  after  her  divorce,)  was  the 
most  pardonable  of  all  concealments  of  the 
truth,  because  it  sprang  from  her  love  for 
him.  But  he  had  the  same  hopeless  ansv.er 
for  every  one  who  tried  to  plead  with  him — 
the  verso  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke. 

His  purpose  in  traveling  to  London  was 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
wife's  future  existence,  and  then  to  get 
employment  which  wovild  separate  him  from 
his  home  and  from  all  its  associations.  A 
missionary  expedition  to  one  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  accepted  him  as  a  volunteer.  Broken 
in  body  and  spirit,  his  last  look  at  England, 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  was  his  last 
look  at  land.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  his 
brethren  read  the  burial  service  over  him 
on  a  calm,  cloudless  evening  at  sea.  Before 
he  was  committed  to  the  deep,  his  little 
pocket-bible,  which  had  been  a  present  from 
his  wife,  was,  in  accordance  with  his  dying 
wishes,  placed  open  on  his  breast,  so  that 
the  inscription,  '•  To  my  dear  Husband,'"' 
might  rest  over  his  heart. 

I  need  say  but  little  more.  You  have  seen 
and  spoken  to  the  poor  creature  who  was 
once  his  wife.  AV^hen  she  was  first  placed 
under  my  care.  I  thought  her  case  hopeless. 
The  mental  malady,  after  she  had  been  with 
me  little  more  than  a  month,  Avas  compli- 
cated by  physical  malady — by  fever  .  the 
brain.  To  my  surprise,  and  to  the  ...rprise  of 
my  professional  brethren  w}:Oi.i  I  called 
in  to  help  me,  she  lived  thrr-ugu  it ;  and  she 
recovered,  with  tho  complete  loss   of   one 


faculty — which,  in  her  situation,  poor  thing 
is  a  mercy  and  a  gain  to  her — I  mean,  the 
utter  loss  of  memory.  She  has  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  recollection  of  anything 
that  happened  before  her  illness ;  and,  in 
that  happ3'  oblivion,  she  lives  contentedly  the 
life  of  a  child.  The  veriest  trilies  are  as 
new  and  as  interesting  to  her,  as  they  are 
to  your  young  children  or  to  mine.  So  far 
as  any  necessity  for  restraint  is  concerned 
she  might  leave  my  care  to-morrow.  But  her 
friends  know  that  my  wife  has  grown  to 
love  h^r  as  well  as  to  pity  her ;  and  that 
my  children  would  feel  it  to  be  a  cruel  loss  if 
their  jioor  grown  playmate  was  taken  away 
from  them.  I  hope  she  will  be  left  to  live  in 
their  society,  and  to  die  with  nothing  on  her 
memory  but  the  recollection  of  their  kind- 
ness. 


NEW  TOYS. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  Januarj", 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Matilda 
sat  on  the  iioor  of  the  drawing-room,  nursing 
a  wooden  doll,  which  successive  acts  of 
violence  had  bereft  entirely  of  its  hair  and  of 
its  habiliments,  partially  of  its  features ; 
Augustus  (smaller  than  Matilda)  was  close 
by  her  side,  wheeling  backwards  and  for- 
wards, the  body  of  a  toy-horse,  whose  coal- 
black  colour  was  varied  by  spots  resembling 
white  wafers ;  the  head  of  the  noble  animal, 
which  had  long  been  detached  from  the  trunk, 
served  as  a  separate  plaything  for  Arthur 
(smaller  than  Augustus.)  who  now  put  it  in 
his  mouth,  sucking  ofr"  the  paint  with  ir.finitc 
relish,  noAV  amused  himself  with  pulling  bits 
from  the  fluffy  mane,  and  sending  them  afioat 
through  the  air  by  the  force  of  his  infant 
breati:. 

The  sound  of  a  carriage  was  heard,  and  the 
three  children,  running  to  tho  windoAv  saw  a 
vehicle,  from  which  alighted  an  old  gentle- 
man, who,  according  to  all  ajtpearance,  was 
the  most  perfect  compound  of  health,  wealth, 
and  benevolent  wisdom ;  the  very  person 
who.  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  goiiig 
to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  would 
have  been  selected  by  all  admirers  of  a 
certain  time-honoured  proverb,  as  affording 
a  visible  proof  of  its  soundness.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  as  the  old  gentleman 
always  sat  up  after  midnight,  and  always 
breakfasted  in  bed,  he  could  not  have  an- 
swered this  valuable  purpose.  When  he 
had  alighted,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
servant,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's footman,  drew  from  the  carriage  a 
large  brown-paper  parcel,  and  bore  it  solemn- 
ly into  the  house. 

After  tho  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  arrival  of 
tho  healthful  visitor  was  duly  announced  by 
the  servant  now  empty-handed,  and  pre- 
sently the  visitor  hi)nself  appeared  at  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  large  parcel  under 
his  own  arm. 
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"  IIo-w  d'ye  do,  grandpapa  1"  shouted  the 
children  eagerly  aud  simultaneously,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  deep  anxiety  about  grandpapa's 
health,  their  eyes  weiC  iixed,  not  on  his 
face,  but  on  the  large  parcel.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Matilda,  Augustu?,  and  Arthur 
were  abnormally  heartless,  but  ■^ve  are  con- 
vinced that  if  grandpapa  had  owned  to  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption,  his  avowal 
would  have  produced  less  grief  than  a  dis- 
covery that  the  brown  paper  parcel  contained 
nothing  but  grocery. 

Grandpapa  saluted  the  three  darlings  in 
term.s  as  ardent  as  they  were  ina2:ipropriate. 
Matilda,  who  wore  the  cleanest  of  pinafores, 
and  whose  ringlets  were  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable order,  he  accosted  as,  "  You  little 
slut!"'  Augustus,  who  was  sleepishness  per- 
sonified, he  addressed  as  "  You  young  rascal !" 
while,  '•  Well,  my  hero !"  was  the  proud  ex- 
clamation with  which  he  greeted  Arthur,  the 
puniest  and  most  fretful  urchin  that  ever 
destroyed  the  comfort  of  a  nursery. 

'•'I  suppose  you  know  what  to-day  is," 
said  the  cheerful  old  man.  Two  did  know. 
Matilda  was  aware  that  the  day  was  Friday  ; 
Augustus  was  of  opinion  that  the  day  was 
cold.  The  youthful  Arthur  kept  his  finger 
in  his  mouth,  aud  his  views  to  himself. 

"  Then,"  said  the  good  old  man,  drawing  a 
very  unaccountable  inference,  '■'  then,  I  have 
brought  you  a  New  Y''ear's  Gift." 

The  brown  paper  parcel  was  put  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  end  of  this  brief  declaration, 
and  the  children  were  commanded  by  the 
parents  to  kiss  grandpapa,  an  order  which 
was  obeyed  eagerly  by  Matilda,  less  enthu- 
siastically by  Augustus,  and  not  at  all  by 
Arthur,  who  still  held  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 
We  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  parents 
before,  because  they  were  not  necessary  to 
our  picture;  but  they  were  in  the  room, 
nevertheless. 

The  New  Year's  Gift,  when  released  from 
its  brown  paper  surtout,  and  an  undercoat  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  chip-box,  proved  to  be  a 
thing  of  surpassing  magnificence.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  complete  representation  in 
miniature  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  There 
were  picadores  with  spears,  and  matadores 
with  daggers,  most  exquisitely  costumed. 
There  were  bulls  in  every  possible  condition, 
from  the  moi5t  rampant  life  to  the  consum- 
mation of  death.  There  wore  galleries,  that 
coyld  be  put  vip  and  taken  down  again  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner,  and  a  mob  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  'gentlemen  created  to 
occupy  them  in  the  capacity  of  spectators. 
When  the  little  figures  had  all  boon  taken 
out  of  the  box  and  grandpapa,  following  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  toy- 
man, had  set  up  each  in  its  proj^er  place,  the 
effect  was  indeed  imposing.  The  parents, 
loud  in  their  applause,  again  commanded  the 
children  to  kiss  grandpapa.  The  humble 
companion  was  still  more  energetic  in  excla- 
mations of  delight.  Avhilc  the  children  them- 


selves stood  in  blank  amaze  at  the  thought 
that  they  were  joint  owners  of  so  vast  a 
treasure.  To  be  sure,  the  spear  of  one  of  the 
picadores  was  broken  in  two ;  but,  then, 
that  frail  weapon  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  ring  of  Polycrates  sacrificed  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  of  an  unmitigated 
felicity. 

Da^-s  rolled  on — days,  which  to  children 
are  years,  with  dinner-time  for  summer,  and 
bedtime  for  winter — and  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  bull-fight  had  become  a  little  dashed. 
The  process  of  setting  up  the  pieces  in  order 
had,  after  a  while,  grown  wearisome,  and  the 
joint  proprietors  began  to  turn  them  to  new 
uses.  ^\ith  two  or  three  spelling-books,  a 
Guy's  Geography,  a  Walker's  Dictionary, 
and  a  Tutor's  Assistant,  a  butcher's  shop 
was  constructed,  in  front  of  which  grand- 
pajja's  bulls  were  suspended  by  the  heels,  as 
vendible  carcases,  while  the  chief  mf.tvdor 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain  ofiiciated  as  the 
butcher  and  his  wife.  Occasionally  the 
unstable  structure  would  fall  down,  and  great 
was  the  detriment  caused  by  the  compara- 
tively heavy  volumes  to  the  frail  limbs  of 
the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  that  they  had 
treacherously  sheltered.  We  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  something  like  the  old  Castilian 
vindictiveness  dwelt  within  the  body  of  those 
small  wooden  Spaniards,  and  that  on  this 
account  Master  Arthur  was  wounded  by  a 
broken  spear  point,  which  entered  the  tip  of 
his  finger,  and  there  remained  in  the  form  or 
a  splinter.  Sublimely  disagreeable  did  Arthuh 
(never  very  engaging)  become  on  the  strength 
of  that  memorable  misfortune.  The  pain 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  splinter  made 
him  moan  with  tedious  misery  throughout  a 
whole  afternoon;  but  the  slightest  attempt 
to  remove  it,  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
roused  shrieks  of  terror  that  rendered  sur- 
gical aid  impossible. 

Again  daj-s  rolled  on,  and  grandpapa's 
bull-fight  had  undergone  still  more  serious 
misfortunes.  A  sudden  fit  of  cleanliness  that 
had  impelled  the  children  to  wash  evorj- 
individual  bull,  toreador,  and  spectator  with 
soap-and-Avater  had,  alike  deprived  the  rai- 
ment of  the  men  and  the  skin  of  the  beasts  of 
their  pristine  brilliancy.  Head,  arms,  and 
legs  had  been  demolished  by  ruthless  food 
steps,  and  the  fall  of  the  box,  with  the  whole 
of  its  contents,  from  the  front  balcony  to  the 
area.,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  As  for  the  inexplicable  losses  that 
occurred  and  perpetuallj^  thinned  the  Spanish 
rank.*,  they  surpass  our  powers  of  enumeration . 

Ilowcvei",  in  spite  of  fractures,  in  spite  of 
diminished  numbers,  the  bull-fight  still  main- 
tained its  corporate  existence,  till  one  un- 
lucky day,  when  the  three  children,  ernbar- 
rassed  by  their  joint  ownership  engaged  in 
a  violent  war,  and  then  concluded  a  still  more 
destructive  treaty  of  partition,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  figures  were  divided  into  three 
portions,  each  assigned  to  a  separate  owner. 
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The  unity  of  the  toy  being  gone,  destruction 
now  attacked  it  in  detail.  At  h^st  nothing 
was  left  but  the  queen'.s  gallery,  which,  pre- 
served by  the  nursemaid,  became  a  chimney- 
ornaraeut  over  the  nursery  fire-place,  and 
lingered  for  months  a  conspicuous  but  un- 
heeded monument  of  grandpapa's  munifi- 
cence on  New  Year's  Day. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Matilda  sat 
on  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room  nursing  the 
old  wooden  doll ;  Augustus  was  close  by  her 
side,  wheeling  the  old  decapitated  horse,  the 
head  whereof  once  more  furnished  a  recrea- 
tion to  Arthur.  Presently  a  thick  mist  filled 
the  apartment,  and  when  it  had  dispersed, 
the  children  saw  before  them  a  great  Dutch- 
looking  female,  with  a  face  like  a  cheap 
mask,  surrounded  by  a  large  vertical  ring, 
composed  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
toys.  Her  lap,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  filled 
Avith  playthings  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion :  peg-tops,  marbles,  rudely  fashioned 
dolls  and  horses,  rough-hewn  battledores  and 
shuttlecocks,  and  ill-stitched  balls  of  hard 
and  soft  quality,  while  her  left-hand  rested 
on  a  hoop  of  considerable  diameter.  In  the 
right-hand  she  held  a  hoop-stick,  which  she 
no  sooner  waved  than  the  ring,  by  Avhich  it 
Avas  surrounded,  began  to  revolve,  the  toys  of 
Avhich  it  Avas  composed  being  constantly 
broken  up  into  fragments,  and  re-combined 
iiito  ncAV  forms  in  the  course  of  the  movement. 
While  there  was  thus  a  jiorpetual  variation  in 
the  ring,  no  change  took  place  in  the  toys  that 
filled  the  lap  of  the  mysterious  female,  but 
they  remained  fixed,  in  all  their  ugly  so- 
lidity. 

"  Children,"  said  the  apparition,  '•  I  am  the 
Fairy  Joujou,  and  I  am  here  to  explain  to 
you  the  nature  of  toys.  There  are  common 
cheap  toys  made  to  play  Avith,  and  quite 
good  enough  for  brats  like  you.  There  are 
uncommon  expensive  toys,  Avhich  serve  for 
no  diversion  at  all,  but  are  merely  made  to 
cajole  soft-headed  old  gentlemen  like  your 
grandpapa  out  of  his  money.  The  common 
toy  is  the  real  toy ;  and,  Avhether  Ave  con- 
sider it  as  an  individual  tiling,  or  whether 
Ave  apprehend  the  entire  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  Ave  shall  find  that  its  very  essence  is 
to  bo  permanent.  The  hoop  and  top  Avhich 
children  yilay  Avith  now  are  the  trochus  and 
tho  turbo  Avhicli  amused  the  boys  of  ancient 
Rome.  Those  toys  Avhich  you  noAV  hold  in 
your  little 
figured  in 
down  tho 
still  afford 


dirty  hands,  and  Avhich  are  dis- 
a  manner  that  ought  to  draAv 
severest  chastisement  upon  you, 
you  recreation,  Avhilc  that  "fine 
flimsy  NoAV  Year's  Gift  is  resolved  into  its 
constituent  atoms,  after  an  existence  that 
merely  occasioned  unpleasurablo  surprise. 
Schiller  has  observed  that  man  is  most  in 
earnest  wlicn  ho  plays,  and  perhaps  on  this 
account  there  is  a  cci'tain  earnestness  in  the 
])laything  proper  tnat  defies  tlie  vagaries  of 
fashion,  as  a  sound  moral  principle  resists 


the  corruptions  of  a  vicious  age.  Peg-tops, 
marbles,  and  such  toys  as  you  see  in  my  lap 
change  not,  perish  not — durability  is  their 
intrinsic  nature  ;  but  those  costly  playthings 
that  are  made  to  sell  at  Christmas — those,  I 
say,  melt  aAvay  like  Avinter  frosts — vanish  as 
I  vanish  now. 

Tho  fairy  Joujou,  with  all  her  parapher- 
nalia, Avas  gone,  and  tho  three  children, 
after  looking  at  each  other  Avith  a  fixed  ex- 
pression for  several  seconds,  burst  into  a 
simultaneous  roar. 

"Gracious !  what  is  the  matter?"  said 
mama,  suddenly  entering. 

"  0—0—0  !"  sobbed  Matilda.  "  We  have 
seen  Bogie,  and  it  has  been  scolding  us  so 
without  our  understanding  a  single  word." 


A  NEW  BABY. 


Having  been  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  abstruse, 
it  Avill  not  appear  incredible  that  a  single 
hour's  careful  perusal  of  the  page  of  the 
philosophic  BradshaAV  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  Avas  possible  to  proceed  from 
the  Paddington  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
RailAvay,  to  that  of  PAVglrr-y-GwllcrAvddloes, 
South  Wales,  within  the  compass  of  an 
autumn  day. 

I  rose  early,  and  I  did  it. 

The  distance  actually  traversed  was  lite- 
rally nothing — a  poor  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  or  so.  But  the  immense  number  of 
branches  and  of  lesser  sprays  resulting  there- 
from— combined  Avith  tho  elaborate  and 
artistic  non-correspondence  of  trains — spv.n 
out  the  journey  to  an  affair  of  some  thirteen 
hours.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
the  G  train  should  be  made  to  arrive  punc- 
tually at  fifty  minutes  past  two,  and  the  I\ 
and  11  depart  from  the  same  station  five 
minutes  earlier ;  or  Avherefore  the  latter 
should,  with  equal  precision,  reach  its  desti- 
nation only  to  see  the  W  Y  depart,  shriek- 
ing spitefully.  "  Too  late  !  Just  too  la-a-ate  !" 
or  lastly,  for  Avhat  reason  a  certain  raihvay  I 
could  easily  name  (but  I  Avon't)  should  con- 
sume tAVO  hours,  and  forty  and  five  minutes  of 
man's  brief  existence  in  going  tAventy  miles; 
these  are  questions  perhaps  only  to  be  re- 
solved when  some  belated  bishoj)  or  specula- 
tive solicitor  shall  demand  the  public  car. 

So  stealthy  had  our  pace  become  before 
reaching  PAVglrr-y-GwllcrAvddloes,  that  it 
ended  in  our  being  totally  unconscious  of 
standing  still.  We  had  arrived,  and  didn't 
knoAv  it.  It  Avns,  in  truth,  only  by  the  guard 
dashing  open  the  door,  and  utt(n-ing  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  violent  clearing  of 
tho  ^throat,  that  we  were  apprised  of  tho 
Avelcome  fai-t. 

A  walk  of  a  mile,  along  a  valley  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  trannvays,  and  lit  up 
with  mighty  furnaces  in  full  blast,  brought 
me  to  my  destination  ;  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  had  medical  charge  of  sixteen  tliousand 
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stalwart  bodies  in  temporal  bondage  to  one 
of  the  great  iron-masters  of  the  district ; 
receiving  for  his  attentions  three-halfpence 
per  mouth  per  body,  total,  twelve  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  accidents  extra.  This, 
with  the  general  practice  of  two  farm-houses, 
a  beer-shop  (whose  customers  availed  them- 
selves unhesitatingly  of  the  legal  permission 
to  be  as  drunk  as  they  pleased  on  the  pre- 
mises) and  the  toll-house,  produced  a  very 
pretty  little  income.  IMy  friend  was,  more- 
over, allowed  two  horses,  with  forage  ;  and,, 
as  for  coal,  he  had  full  licence  to  dig  in  any 
part  of  his  garden  he  pleased. 

The  name  of  my  host  was  Properjohn, 
— John  Properjohn.  And  rarely  has  a  sug- 
gestive patronymic  been  morchappily  applied. 
The  orderly  and  exemplary  character  of  my 
friend  hail  won  him  to  wife  a  youthful 
widow ;  whom,  in  virtue  of  a  very  distant 
connection,  and  a  very  old  friendship,  I  was 
accustomed  to  call  Cousin  Cis.  She  was  the 
freshest  and  fairest  of  little  matrons.  Not 
even  two  marriages  had  been  able  to  chase 
the  smile  from  her  lip.  the  healthy  pink 
from  her  smooth  round  cheek,  or  that  pretty 
dimple  which  seemed  expressly  made  for  a 
baby's  lip  to  fill.  In  all  my  life  I  never  saAV 
such  milk-white  teeth  as  Cousin  Cis's !  ]More- 
over,  she  Avas  the  idol  of  that  rude  district: 
the  bit  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  an  iron 
world ;  and,  from  the  quiet  soothing  '  in- 
fluence she  exercised  over  those  uncouth 
tribes,  had  in  all  probability  as  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  furnaces  in  full  roar, 
as  the  great  iron-master  himself.  I  may 
as  well  mention  that  I  was  once  in  love  with 
this  Cousin  Cis  of  mine ;  lint  I  forgot  to  tell 
her  so,  and,  one  morning,  she  married  John 
Properjohn. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  door  was 
opened  to  me  by  a  man-servant,  of  grave  and 
subdviod  demeanour.  lie  spoke  in  a  low. 
cautious  key,  and  appeared  to  have  a  habit  of 
glancing  up  the  stairs,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  being  watched  over  the  lianisters,  or  ex- 
pected something  would  endeavour  to  make 
its  escape  from  the  house. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Benjamin  ?  Dmner  over,  I 
suppose  V  said  I. 

Benjamin  smiled  compassionately. 

'•  Some  time  ago,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !     Hours  are  changed,  then  !" 

"  No,  sir.  We  always  dined  at  one,"  re- 
plied the  man,  with  some  severity. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  fur  I  had  dined  some 
scores  of  times  at  my  friend's  board,  and 
never  at  an  earlier  hour  than  six.  But  I  said 
no  more  on  the  trivial  subject ;  and  Benja- 
min, relaxing  his  dignity,  respectfully  in- 
quired if  I  would  proceed  at  once  to  my 
apartment,  or  visit  the  drawing-room.  I 
chose  the  latter. 

^ly  ploasant  hostess  was  alone,  and  came 
forward  in  her  cordial  manner  to  welcome 
me.  I  was  grieved  to  see  that  she  moved 
across  the  soft  carpet  uneasily,  as  though  she 


had  received  some  injury  in  her  feet.  Never- 
theless, she  seemed  to  wish  to  anticipate  my 
approach,  and  met  me  nearly  at  the  door. 
To  my  warm  greeting,  she  replied  in  a  broken, 
smothered  tone,  which  alarmed  me  still 
more.  As  I  was  aliout  to  inquire  eagerly  the 
cause  of  these  sad  appearances,  she  stopped 
me. 

'•He — he  has  just  this  moment  dropped  off."'' 
she  murmured. 

'•  Dropped  off!     God  bless  me  !     Off  what, 

my  dear  cousin  ?     Not  seriously  hurt?     I — ' 

"'■Hurt,    you   odd   thing!      What  do   you 

mean  ?     I  sav.  he  has  but  this  very   uistant 

moment  gone  to  seeps,  or — " 

'■  Seeps,  cousin  ?" 

'•'Sleep,  I  mean— or  I'd  have  had  him  here 
to  say  ga-ga.'"' 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  cousm  ! 
But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  say  what  ?" 


■  Ga-ga- 


-ga-ga.'^ 


And  what's  ga-ga?  And  why  should 
Properjohn  say  it  ?  And  why  to  me  ?  Is  it 
a  new  Welsh  welcome  ?" 

"Not  Properjohn.  you  tease  !  It's  Tiddlc- 
pops." 

'•  Tiddlep— " 

«  Baby  !" 

"Aha.  My  little  godson!  How  is  he? 
A  3'oung  giant  by  tins  time,  no  doubt.  Two 
years  old.  is  he  not  ?" 

"  0.  cousin  !"  said  Cis,  reproachfully : 
"  Where's  your  memory  ?  Tiddlepops  won't 
be  two  till  the  ninth  of  next  month,  and  this 
is  only  the  twenty-seventh  !  Won't  you  like 
to  wash  your  hands  ?  And  then,  unless  you 
would  prefer  waiting  till  you  have  seen  him, 
we  will  give  you  some  dinner." 

I  elected  to  dine  while  the  young  gcr.tle- 
man  had  his  "seeps"  out,  and  then  in-juircd 
for  her  husband. 

Properjohn  had  ridden  out  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  (about  ten  miles  off)  of 
Brynmawr,  to  purchase  a  coral  for  dear 
baby. 

"  Please'm,"  said  Benjamin,  who  was  hover- 
ing about  the  door,  "nurse  says,  if  Mr. 
Burkemyoung  will  take  off  them  thick  lioots, 
and  walk  up-stairs  a  tiptoe,  and  promisenot 
to  go  no  nearer  than  the  landing,  she  thhiks 
he  can  just  see  his  nose." 

Mr.  Burkemyoung,  however,  declined  this 
proposition,  handsome  as  it  was  ;  and  accepted 
the  alternative  of  washing  and  dining.  I  was 
accordinglv  shown  to  a  not  very  comfortable 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor ;  and,  on  re- 
entering the  drawing-room,  encountered  my 
friend  Properjohn. 

"  Iln.  Burkemyoung,  old  fellow  !"  said  my 
jovial  friend,  "what  d'ye  think  of  him?" 

"  M}-  dear,  he's  asleep  !"  said  his  wife. 

"  True,  my  life.  Bless  me,  I  forgot !"  re- 
plied Properjohn,  with  some  confusion. 
"Burkemvoung  couldn't  have  seen  him — 
how  could  he  ?  Unless,  uuleed  ....  By 
the  way  he  might  have — and  in  fact  I  thought 
he  had—" 
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came   nurse,    v.'alkmg    l3ack'wards, 


■'  AYhat.  my  deai-  ?" 

"  There's  a  ladder,  dea'4  against  the  pear- 
tree,  close  by  the  nursery  ■window,  which  is 
open.  I  thought  perhaps  he'd  slipped  up 
just  to  see — "' 

"  Open,  John  ?  Tlic  window  open  ?"  And 
off  ilew  Cousin  Cis,  like  a  Hash  of  lightning. 

Instead  of  the  pleasant  social  repast  to 
which  I  had  been  looking  forward,  I  was 
set  down  in  solitary  state  to  my  dinner,  while 
my  oscollent  friend,  who  had  dined  with  his 
baby  at  one,  sat  and  gazed  at  me — a  tiling  I 
hate.  I  was  dreadfully  hungry;  but  I  never 
ate  so  little,  or  that  little  at  such  imminent 
risk  of  choking.  The  meal  despatched,  I 
suspected,  from  the  increasing  indifference 
to  noise  in  the  house,  that  the  baby  had 
awakened.  Eenjamin's  face,  as  he  came  and 
went  in  attendance  on  me,  grew  more  and 
more  important.  At  last,  he  re-entered  the 
room  with  tenfold  dignity,  looked  full  at  me 
as  if  he  said  :  ''Now,  sir,  collect  yourself — 
prepare '' — opened  the  door,  and  admitted  the 
baliine  procession 

First, 
partly  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  inter 
esting  charge,  partly  to  enjoy  the  effect 
of  the  pageant.  Then  mamma,  v,'ho  would 
not  on  this  occasion  delegate  her  right,  bear- 
ing the  baby  itself — excessively  got  up, 
and  looking  like  a  heavy  roll-pudding,  in- 
suiEciently  boiled,  and  garnished  with  lace. 
It  had  a  vicious  little  eye,  like  a  weasel's, 
and  a  goblin  aspect  that  made  me  feel  un- 
comfortable. 

The  very  ugliest  babies  are  usually  tole- 
rated by  adoring  relatives ;  but  this  little 
contrivance  was  positively  too  bad.  It  did 
not  fulfil  the  common  conditions  of  humanity. 
One  hand  was  stuck  outside  the  lace  in  a 
theatrical  manner,  which  convinced  me  it  was 
not  chance.  Babies'  hands  are  said  to  l)e 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  and,  certainly,  if  to  be 
jjink,  and  bent,  and  Avrinkly,  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  loveliness,  baby's  hands  were  all 
tha,t  could  be  desired. 

To  return  to  the  procession  :  the  nursemaid, 
carrying  a  very  unnecessary  candle,  followed 
mamma ;  and  Benjamin,  instead  of  quitting 
the  room,  closed  up  the  train;  his  eyes  still 
listened  on  mine,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
scene. 

I'm  a  good-natured  man  enough.  I  could 
not  bear  to  disappoint  so  many  people  at 
once.  So  I  nerved  myself  to  the  utmost,  and 
I  may  say,  Avithout  vanity,  that  the  histrionic 
powers  I  evinced  on  this  occasion  would  have 
startled  a  Macready,  and  driven  JMr.  Charles 
Kean  into  obscurity  and  a  knightliood. 

I  nourished  a  fervent  hope  that  huhj  was 
either  too  sleepy  or  too  sulky  to  go  through 
any  tricks  to-night.  Alas,  not  so  !  The  little 
vicious  eyes  winked  and  gleamed.  The 
creature  opened  an  oi'ifico  in  its  face  where 
the  mouth  is  usually  situated,  and  ajied  a 
human  yawn  with  frightful  fidelity. 

"Isn't  that  pretty?"  said  my  cousin,  her 


kind  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  as  the  little 
round  orifice  closed  up  again,  and  a  bubble 
appeared. 

I  expressed  my  enthusiasm. 

'•  Now,  dear,  say  ga-ga." 

A  savage  s(|uall  Avas  the  sole  reply. 

"  There,  there — he  shan't !"'  cried  the  ter- 
rified mother.  "  But  perhaps  he'll  walk.  0, 
cousin,  he  walks  so  sweetly — you  must  just 
see." 

Nurse  demurred.  It  was  enough,  for  one 
night,  that  the  incomparable  infant  had  dis- 
played his  beauty  in  repose.  To-morrow, 
Tiddlepops  would  do  anything  he  -was  asked, 
and  surprise  us  all.     AYouldn't  he  ? 

Sijuall  went  the  horrible  Tiddlepops,  and 
was  thereupon  conveyed  to  bed. 

Now,  at  last,  I  hoped  we  should  have  a 
pleasant  hour.  I  had  much  to  say  and  to 
hear,  and  was  quite  impatient  for  the  door  to 
close  on  the  retreating  ba])y.  But  it  didn't 
close.  The  door  was  left  ajar.  Nurse  had  gone 
down  to  her  supper;  and,  although  a  trusty 
nursemaid  kept  guard  over  the  infant  trea- 
sure, it  was  clear  that  the  attention  of  both 
parents  was  too  much  distracted  to  admit  of 
any  rational  conversation. 

At  the  slightest  sound,  mamma's  voice 
paused,  or  sank  to  a  listening  pitch ;  and 
once,  when  a  mouse  squeaked  behind  the 
wainscot,  she  fairly  started  from  her  seat,  as 
if  prepared  to  rush  up-stairs. 

Nurse's  supper  appearing  to  be  a  prolonged 
one,  and  I  being  fairly  tired  out,  withdrew  to 
my  chamber,  really  feeling  that  I  was  acting 
most  considerately  to  my  good  friends  in 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  repair  on  tiptoe 
to  liaby's  bedside,  and  to  refresh  themselves 
with  one  more  look  before  retiring  their 
own  well-deserved  repose. 

My  host — but  not  my  hostess — appeared  at 
the  breakfast-table,  in  the  morning. 

'•'Poor  Cis  has  had  a  dreadful  night,"  said 
Proporjohn,  with  a  wearied  sigh.  I  expressed 
both  sorrow  and  surprise,  for  I  had  never 
seen  her  looking  better. 

'•  0.  she's  all  right,"  said  Properjohn.  '''  It's 
only  the  bother.  She  was  up  nineteen  times 
with  him." 

'•  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Flush'ed,  you  know, 
over.  You  understand, 
shutting  his  little  hand, 
to  make  of  it.  We  gave  him  paregoric  every 
thirty-five  minutes.  Several  times  in  the 
night  the  child  looked  as  if  ho  was  going — " 

•■  doing?" 
•'•' — to  cry.     Cis  is  breakfasting  in  bed,  regu- 
larly done.     But  she  will  be  doAvn  in  an  hour 
or  so." 

Eventually  she  appeared.     And  baby,  too. 

"  He  has  been  talking  so  pretty  all  the 
morning.  Hasn't  he,  nurse  ?"  said  my  cousin, 
exult  in  gly. 

Nurse  replied,  in  substance,  that  his  re- 
marks had  indeed  been  both  numerous  and 
profound. 


Wakes,  and  turns 
Keeps  opening  and 
I  don't  know  what 
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It  is  possible  he  bad  taxed  bis  intellectual 
and  colloquial  gifts  too  bigbly — for  ho  looked 
both  savage  and  sullen — but,  of  course,  I 
assumed  an  air  of  interest,  and  endeavoured, 
in  my  awkward  way,  to  open  an  infantine 
conversation.  The  little  wretch  only  sucked 
his  apology  for  '^  ^ 


At  length : — 
''What  has 


he  been 
despair. 

'•  Whole  sentences, 


and  glared  at  me. 
saying?''  I  asked,  in 


dear  cousin."  said 


,  my 

his  mamma.     -'You  never  beard  such   chat. 
I  couldn't  get  in  a  word.     What   was  it   be 


word.      \>  liat   was 
said   coining  down  stairs,   nurse  ?  — '  Ga-ga,' 
say  it  again,  ma's  blessing,  -Ga-ga,  toopid.'  " 

'•Ga-ga,  toopid,  Minny  tipsy,"  prompted 
nurse. 

'•'Toopid'  is  his  favourite  word,"  said 
Cis.  "  Everything's  toopid :  isn't  it  my 
pet  ?" 

I  began  to  think  it  was. 

Lest  my  readers  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  shall  not  conduct  them  through 
every  hour  of  this  most  tedious  day.  Whe- 
ther' the  child  had  been  over-dosed  with 
paregoric,  or  what  had  been  done  to  him  by 
Art  or  Nature,  I  Avill  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  he  would  neither  speak  nor  walk,  nor  in 
fact  do  anything  but  suck  bis  finger.  This 
state  of  things  so  alarmed  the  family,  that 
domestic  business  of  every  kind  was  sus- 
2)eudcd,  and  the  energies  of  all  were  devoted 
to  the  one  great  end  of  restoring  his  spirits  to 
their  natural  querulous  tone. 

After  some  anxious  consultp.tion,  Proper- 
johu  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  oif  to  visit 
a  brother  doctor  at  some  distance  ;  with  the 
view,  as  fixr  as  I  could  understand,  of  taking 
bis  opinion  how  far  the  prolonged  suction  of 
one's  forefinger  is  injurious  to. health;  and, 
it  be  injurious,  Avhat  is  the 
the  digit  from 
the  abnormal  position. 

I  h-ardly  know  how  we  passed  the  morning. 
I  believe  I  looked  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
window.  It  seemed  unkind  to  walk  out  and 
leave  my  poor  cousin  alone  with  her  anxieties, 
and  Propei-john  did  not  return  for  several 
hours.  I  might,  however,  as  well  have 
had  my  walk.  Cis  only  looked  in  occasion- 
ally with  a  pale,  anxious  face  ;  hoped  I  was 
amusing  myself,  and  returned  hastily  to  the 
nursery ;  where  Tiddlepops  was  enjoying  a 
placid  slumber — his  finger  still  in  his  mouth. 
There  was,  Cis  informed  me,  a  very  curious 
appearance  on  his  brow,  about  as  big  as  that 
(making  a  mark  on  paper  the  size  of  a  very 
small  pin's  head.)  which  caused  her  to  be 
very  impatient  for  her  husband's  return. 

I  offered  to  ride  out  and  seek  him ;  but 
this  she  was  too  nervous  to  allow.  We  bad 
.some  cold  meat  during  the  day,  but  no  regular 
dinner  ;  and  altogether  I  was"^  truly  delighted 
when  evening  and  Properjohn  arrived  toge- 
ther :  my  friend  a  little  ruffled  in  conseqiience 
of  some  unfeeling  remarks  made  by  the  doc- 
tor about  Tiddlepop's  ailments. 


assuming  that 

gentlest  method  of  removmg 


"  But," 
"he  has 


sighed  Properjohn,  with  Macduff, 
no  children."  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  finger  had  quitted  its  position, 
and  the  spot  as  big  as  that,  had  become  invi- 
sible to  mortal  mother's  eye. 

So  ended  the  first  day.  The  next  opened 
better.  It  was  known  ihat  be  had  passed  a 
tranquil  night ;  mamma  having  risen  only 
three  times,  and  papa  twice,  to  see  bow  be 
was  getting  on.  We  exchanged  smiles  of 
congratulation  over  the  coffee,  and  shook 
hands  more  than  once  during  the  morning ; 
as  if  in  silent  recognition  of  the  gratifying 
aspect  of  affairs.  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
smiling  at  the  interest  I  myself  began  to 
attach  to  the  state  of  this  dreadful  Tiddle- 
pop's health  and  temper.  I  had  become 
infected  with  the  general  solicitude  ;  and,  had 
I  remained  a  few  days  longer  under  that  roof, 
I  am  persuaded  I  should  have  sunk  into  as 
abject  slavery  as  any  had.  It  was  not  that 
I  liked  the  child  a  bit  better  than  at  first, 
but  that  the  love  and  pity  of  these  amiable 
people  appealed  to  mine  ;  and  what  right  had 
I — though  with  a  heart  too  little  used  to  such 
emotions — to  stand  selfishly  aloof,  thwarting 
and  shocking  their  sensibilities  ? 

But  my  visit  was  cut  suddenly  short.  We 
were  just  preparing  for  a  pleasant  stroll, 
when  the  nurse,  with  an  aspect  I  shall  never 
forget,  burst  into  the  room,  and,  staggering 
up  to  her  mistress,  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
cryuig  out : — 

"  0 — please  'm,  bear  up — bear  up  !" 

'•Bear  up!"'  shrieked  poor  Cis.  "Kurse, 
nurse  !     Is  he — is What  ?" 

"  He — he  has — whooped  !" 

"  My  dear  Burkemyouug,"said  Properjohn, 
turning  to  me^  pale  as  death,  but  calm  and 
collected  as  a  man  should  be  in  great  and 
sudden  trouble,  '•  My  very  dear  friend,  you 
perceive  the  dispensation  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  bring  on  my  domestic  peace. 
I  am  wholly  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
host.  I  cannot — I  will  not — request  you  to 
prolong  your  j^resent  stay.  i\.t  a  happier 
moment,  I — I — " 

The  good  fellow  pressed  my  hand  warmly. 
Cis  took  the  hand  he  bad  let  fall. 

"And  cousin,  dear,"  she  answered,  the 
tears  bursting  from  her  eyes — "  you  shall 
yet — please  God — hear  him  say  — '  Ga-ga 
toopid.' " 

In  that  hope  I  live. 

NEW  YEAR'S  EYE. 

Time  :  Midnight,  on  December  the  Thirty-first. 
The  bells  are  ringing  in  the  New  Year,  and  a 
gusty  wind  is  blowing,  alternately  carrying 
iiway  the  sound  of  the'jaells,  and  allowing  it 
to  be  heard. 

THE  WIXD. 

Beneath  the  quiet  Heaven's  starry  sheening, 
My  long  and  snakj'  windings  are  uneurl'd  ; 

And,  with  a  weight  of  rae'ancholy  meaning, 
I  circle  round  the  melancholy  world. 
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THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

We  thrill  and  carol  with  a  happy  brightness 
As,  smitten  into  life,  we^oll  and  ring  ; 

And  lea[)ing  from  our  homes  with   giddy  light- 
ness, 
Down  the  precipice  of  air  we  dance  and  spring. 

THE  wiNn. 

0,  ever-living  stars !  how  old  and  lonely 
Are  ye  and  I !     How  sad,  and  how  apart ! 

The  feeble  years  die  round  \is,  and  our  only 
Companion  is  the  sorrow  in  the  heart. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

Into  sudden,  wild  existence  roaring,  flashing, 
Into   qniekl^'-wrought  extinction  murmuring 
round  ; 
Through  the  whirling  and  the  winding  and  the 
crashing, 
We  are  happy  in  the  life  which  we  have  found. 

THE  WIND. 

I  mutterVl  in  the  dark,  as  now  I  mutter, 
When  Chaos  wa^  all  mad,  and  God  was  far 

lusphered  within  His  might  and  mystery  utter, 
Ere  yet  lie  had  permitted  sun  or  star. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BFXLS. 

What  matter  that  we  die  so  soon?    Unending 

Are  the  elements  from  out  of  which  we  flow  ; 
And    the     secret    of    our   smooth,    harmonious 

blending 
Is  a  mystery  which  the  wisest  shall  not  know. 

THE  WIND. 

I  wail  and  sigh  over  the  sure  declension 

Of  all  things  born  beneath  the  rounded  spheres, 

And  find  no  pleasure  in  the  brief  ascension 
Of  any  of  the  faint,  decaying  years. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

Yet  Nature,  with  her  sweet,  beneficent  cunning, 
Gives  to  every  living  creature  joyful  breath  ; 

And  Life,  witliiu  its  warm  and  cheerful  snmilng. 
Sees  no  shadow  of  the  fast-approaching  Death. 

THE  WIND. 

I  know  the  vanity  an  i  the  treacherous  seeming 
Of  every  sh.ape  of  joy  :  I  feel  the  grey 

Of  twilight  in  the  sun's  intensest  beaming 
A  darkness  in  the  golden  heart  of  day. 

THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

O,  the  choruses  of  laughter,  upward  rushing 
From  the  towns  and  scatter'd  hamlets,  lleck'd 
witli  light! 
0,  the  glad,  rejoicing  natures,  freely  gushing 
Hound  a  million  happy  hearth-stones,   Avarm 
and  bright ! 

THE  WIND. 

A  little  while,  and  all  the  mirth  is  banish'd — 
A  little,  little  while,  and  all  is  still ! 

The  feasters  into  outer  space  have  vanish'd. 
Like  clouds  that  have  de])arted  o'er  the  hill. 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

But  the  clouds,    before   thine  impulse   onward 
springing 
In  some  other  sky  new  shapings  will  receive  ; 
And  man's   soul,  across  its    mortal    boundaries 
winging 
Hails  Eternity's  all-festal  New  Year's  Eve  ! 

THE  WIND. 

I  am  too  old  to  listen  to  young  teaching, 
Although 'tis  nearer  to  the  source  of  truth  : 

In  vain  the  bitter  ocean  of  my  preachinij 

Thou  sprinklest  with  the  honey-dew  of  youth. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

Then  thus  we  drown  thy  melancholy  murmur 

With  the  torrent  and  the   tumbling   of  our 
sound  ! 
Lo !  the  footsteps  of  the  year  are  growing  firmer 

As  we  fill  the  airy  vastness  round  and  round. 
With  an  eager,  fierce  impatience,  out  we  stammer; 

With  a  rush  of  rapid  talking,  down  we  sweep  ; 
With  augmenting  volubility  and  clamor. 

Thus  we  trample,  and  we  eddy,  and  Ave  leap  ! 
We  are  creatures  of  a  momentary  being  ; 

We  can  scarcely  bear  the  sting  of  our  delight ; 
From  our  nests  of  stone  and  metal  we  are  fleeing 

In  a  dance  of  mazy  motion  through  the  night. 
We  jostle  one  another,  and  we  wrangle  ; 

Bat  the  harmony  which  is  to  us  as  Love, 
Breathes  a  reconciling  sweetness   through    the 
jangle 

And   we  faint   towards    the  singing   spheres 
above : 
Faint  and  falter  with  an  infinite  receding, 

Ijapse  and  linger  with  an  exquisite  regret ; 
Till    from  out  the  dimmest  distance   we  seem 
pleading, 

And  the  eyes  of  frail  humanity  grow  wet. 
But  the  New  Year,  Avith  its  yet  unacted  history, 

Claims    the    homage   of    our   last   departing 
chime  ; 
Then  Ave  hush  ourselves  in  awe  before  the  mys- 
tery 

Of  the  youngest  and  the  freshest  birth  of  Time. 
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GROUND  AND  LOFTY  TUMBLING. 

I. 
A  FisnixG  excursif)n,  a  pic-nic,  a  pleasure- 
sail,  and  a  walk  through  Switzerland,  are 
delightful  tliiufis  to  contemplate  for  a  month 
or  two  hefnrehand ;  but  how  to  perform 
them,  to  endure  them,  to  enjoy  them — as 
it  is  insultingl}-  called — that  is  a  very  differ- 
ent affair.  The  fish  won't  bite;  the  pic-nic 
is  a  deluge ;  the  pleasure-sail  is  a  storm  ; 
and  the  Swiss  pedestrianisin  a  fatigue  and  a 
humbug.  No  man  ever  was  happj'  during 
either  his  hopeless  fishing,  his  wet  luncheon, 
his  tumultuous  voyage,  or  his  wearisome 
expedition.  Yet  ask  whomsoever  j'ou  will, 
old  or  young,  green  with  eighteen,  or  mouldy 
with  forty-five,  )-ou  will  never  get  a  refusal. 
"I  shall  have  my  fishing  tackle  all  in  order." 
'■  I  shall  order  my  hamper  at  once  "  "  I  will 
sport  a  pilot  coat."  "  I  will  order  my  walk- 
ing boots."  So  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
Vincent  Willis  accepted  his  uncle's  invitation 
to  join  the  Hopeful  Anglers  last  ilay  with 
the  greatest  delight:  not  that  he  had  ever 
cauglit  a  trout,  or  ever  even  hoped  to  delude 
a  minnow  ;  not  that  he  cared  much  for  his 
uncle's  society,  or  had  any  expectation  of 
enjoyment  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Club — but  the  word  was  spoken  ;  it  was  a 
fishing  excursion  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
refuse.  Mr.  Willis  was  a  poet,  in  the  same 
way  that  some  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  are 
songs;  being  still  without  words.  He  was 
also  a  painter  (without  a  brush.)  and  so  he 
composed  sublime  romances,  and  dashed  off 
surprisingly  beautiful  pictures  without  canvas 
or  paper,  or  desk  or  easel.  He  was  five-and- 
twenty,  very  good  looking,  and  as  strong  as 
an  clephai  t ;  and,  to  complete  his  description, 
he  lived  in  the  Albanj^,  and  was  the  most 
miserable-  wretch  alive.  Rather  a  dull  place, 
the  Albany,  for  a  person  subject  to  low  spirits. 
and  wilh  nothing  whatever  to  do:  rather  a 
weary  life,  I've  heard  it  said,  to  read  French 
novels,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  watch  the  slow 
hands  of  the  dingy  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticking  their  dismai'-enreer  round  the  unin- 
tei'estin^-  face,  and  seemingly  determined 
never  to  arrive,  at  the  dinner-hour.  And 
even  the  dinner-hour  !  What  was  the  dinner- 
hour  to  Vuicent  Willis  ?  He  knew  very  fev/ 
people,  nobody  in  fact,  but  young  men  he 
had  beconio  acquainted  with  lit  the  Club,  or 


recognised  as  friends  at  college.  Bachelor 
meetings  had  lost  their  zest ;  theatres  had  no 
attraction;  for  he  was  tired  of  upholsterer's 
tragedies,  giinning  farce, — and  where  was  he 
to  look  for  anything  else  ?  In  taking  his 
solitary  walk  homeward  from  the  Regent's 
Park,  when  he  heard  a  dinner-bell  sounding 
in  Baker  Street,  h.e  fancied  the  nice  old 
baldheaded  father,  the  kind  and  stout  ©Id 
mother,  the  three  blooming  and  buxom 
daughters,  tripping  down  stairs  with  a  cousin 
or  two  from  the  country  :  and  passed  on 
with  a  sigh,  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  drop  in  on  the  family  party,  and  draw 
in  his  chair,  and  drink  wine  with  Susan,  and 
talk  with  Arabelle  about  ALario  and  Grisi. 
But  not  in  all  London  did  he  know  a  stock- 
broker or  sugar-bnker,  or  merchant  or  official ; 
or  any  of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  from 
whom  to  expect  an  invitation. 

Wasn't  I  right  in  saying  he  was  the 
most  miserable  wretch  alive  ?  Two  thousand 
a-year  added  nothing  to  his  happiness.  There 
was  a  beautiful  estate  in  Devonshire,  which 
his  father  had  left  him,  unencumbered 
eitlier  by  debt  or  downger.  His  guardians 
dunng  his  minority  had  accumulated  seven 
thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of  a  house 
upon  the  land.  The  plans  were  all  drawn 
out.  the  estimates  obtained,  and  it  v\-anted 
nothing  but  a  word  from  the  young  Squire 
to  have  a  handsome  mansion  upon  a  site 
evidently  intended  by  nature  for  a  manor- 
house  ;  and  what  then  would  be  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  Earcombe  Leas  ?  But 
Barcombe  Leas  was  in  Devonshire;  a  long 
way  from  London.  There  could  be  no 
gaietj^  in  such  a  distant  country.  People 
were  buried  who  pretended  to  live  so  far 
away  from  the  capital.  So  the  seven  thou- 
sand i)Ounds  lay  in  Coutt's  hands.  The 
Architect's  exqui.'^ite  plan  for  a  house  lay 
in  a  drawer.  Barcombe  Leas  was  without 
a  residence,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Willis  occu- 
{lied  rooms  in  the  Albany  for  the  sake  of  its 
central  ^^ituation,  and  led  the  brilliant  life  I 
have  told  you  of,  with  his  book,  and  his  clock, 
arid  his  cigar.  He  had  made  many  attempts 
to  break  in  on  the  unvarying  dulness  of  bis 
existence;  and.  all  this  time,  liis  admiring 
tenants  and  neighbours  in  the  far  west  were 
pitying  him  for  the  frightful  fatigue  he  was 
undergoing  in  dancing  at  Almack's  from  night 
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till  morn  with  ro_yr.l  princesses  and  the  foreign 
aml>assadresses.  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Katy  Herbert,  the  daughter  of  the  recentl}^- 
appointed  clergyman  at  Barcombe,  was  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  pictures  she  lieard  of  the 
youthful  proprietor ;  and  began  at  last,  though 
very  sorrowfully,  to  agree  witliher  ftither 
(who  had  never  seen  his  chief  parishioner) 
that  he  must  be  throwing  awa}'  health  and 
fortune  in  the  round  of  dissipation  throughout 
the  season.  Bill  Joyce,  of  the  Willis  Arms, 
thought  it  quite  right  that  J'oung  Squire 
shouhl  drive  four-in-hand,  and  attend  at 
Tattersall's,  and  go  to  the  races,  and  show 
what  tiptop  hunters  Devonshire  could  turn 
out.  The  rest  of  the  parish  passed  many 
judgments  upon  his  behaviour  ;  but  all  agreed 
that  he  was  leading  a  life  of  the  most  rapturous 
enjoj^ment,  and  was  the  deliglit  and  amuse- 
ment of  tlie  best  societ}^  in  L<;ndon. 

IMeantime  he  had  gone  to  the  Channel 
Islands  in  the  Musquito,uf  lift}'  tons ;  and, after 
being  sick  for  six  days,  had  been  rescued  from 
im.minent  shipwreck  in  the  Race  of  Alilernej- 
by  a  pilot  boat,  which  charged  nearly  the 
value  of  the  vessel  under  a  claim  of  salvage. 
He  liad  tried  a  pic-nic  to  Eeulah.  and  got  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  wliich  conlined  him  to 
bed  for  a  month;  he  had  also  walked  to 
Chamounix  from  Geneva,  and  dislocated  his 
ancle  ;  and  now,  for  the  second  time,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  lishing  expedition 
under  the  guidance  of  his  Uncle  Sam.  On 
the  last  occasion  he  had  lost  his  rod  and  lines. 
and  been  prosecuted  for  a  trespass  ;  but  any- 
thing was  better  than  vegetating  in  London 
(when  the  season  was  supposed  to  be  not  yet 
begun,)  and  he  looked  with  some  anxiet}' 
towards  the  package  the  tacklemaker  had 
sent  iiim,  and  wondered  why  Ijis  honoured 
relative  had  not  made  his  appearance. 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  a 
voice  ejaculated,  "  Here  we  are  !  How  d'\e 
like  us  V  in  the  tones  of  a  clown  in  tlie 
ring  ;  and,  on  turning  round,  he  saw  a  pair  oi 
short,  thick  legs  held  perpendicularly  in  the 
air,  while  the  proprietor  performed  a  walk 
upon  his  hands.  The  broad  tails  of  his  vel- 
veteen coat  fell  down  to  his  slioulders,  his 
hair  brushed  the  carpet  as  he  advanced,  and 
after  knocking  his  heels  together  two  or 
three  times  as  if  in  applause  of  his  dexterity, 
hegave  hnuselfa  sudden  jerk  into  his  natural 
position  and  presented  his  hand  to  his  host 
with  a  chuckle  of  ti'ininph.  He  was  a  youth 
of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  round,  short, 
active,  and  gootl-natured.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  mirth,  which,  when  it  degene- 
rated into  the  more  vulgar  form  of  laughter, 
hid  his  eyes  altogether  by  a  strange  folding 
up  of  his  cheeks  and  closing  in  of  his  eyelids, 
while  his  mouth  distending  from  side  to  side 
made  him  look  like  the  frontispiece  to  a  Joe 
Miller.  His  complexion  nuld}'  with  health  ; 
his  liat,  which  he  had  cluicked  on  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  floor,   hung   round    with 


hooks  and  flies  of  various  colours  ;  his  waist- 
coat wide  in  the  flaps,  like  a  citizen's  of 
George  the  Second  ;  his  boots  laced  u})  in  front 
and  his  trowsers  of  white  corduroy  close 
litting  to  the  knee.     This  was  Uncle  Sam. 

'•  There  isn't  a  fellow  in  our  office  can  give 
the  three  cracks  on  the  sole  but  myself;  it's 
so  apt  to  put  j'ou  off  the  balance,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  proud  satisfaction. 

"  It's  perhaps  not  necessar}^  for  a  clerk  in 
the  Statistical  office — " 


"  Deaths    Department,' 


suggested 


Uncle 


Sam. 

"  In  the  Deaths  Department  of  the  Statis- 
tical Oifice."  continued  Vincent.  "  to  learn  to 
stand  on  his  head.'' 

"  Hands."  interposed  the  uncle  ;  '•  It's  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody  can  stand 
on  his  head.  How  the  dooce  could  a  fellow 
stand  on  an  inflexil)le  round  thing  like  that  ? 
The  whole  weight  is  borne  on  the  forearm,  and 
the  support  is  gained  by  spreading  the  palms. 
Look  here  !''  and  in  a  moment  the  heels  were 
again  in  the  air  and  performed  the  wonderful 
act  of  clapping  themselves  together. 

"Don't  3-ou  see,"  said  the  performer,  still 
in  the  antipodean  attitude,  "'  the  head  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Just  feel  the  muscles 
of  my  arm.  That's  how  it's  done.  Jack 
Buttons  in  the  Births  Department  nearly 
broke  his  neck  last  week  by  resting  too 
much  weight  on  his  forehead.  It's  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  do.  I  advise  everybody 
against  it." 

Having  proved  his  case  by  examples  he 
lay  for  a  moment  on  his  back ;  and,  turning 
heels  over  head  without  any  apparent  exer- 
tion, stood  once  more  upon  his  legs. 

'•  iSTow,  then,  are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  replied  A'incent;  "I  have 
expected  you  this  hour.  "We  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  train." 

"  You  look  sulky.  Nephew  Yin.  and  that's 
what  I  won't  stand  either  on  my  head  or 
heels.  What's  the  use  of  being  a  fellow's 
uncle  if  you  don't  use  the  authority  of  your 
position?  A\  hy  was  my  sister  twenty-two 
years  older  than  I,  and  why  were  you  born 
three  years  before  me  unless  to  procure  me  a 
nephew  who  might  be  of  use  ?  Not  a  nasty 
little  young  snob  always  looking  out  for 
tips  and  holidays  ;  but  a  respectaiile  young 
man  who  can  stand  an  occasional  dinner  at 
Greenwich  to  his  old  relations,  and  make 
himself  generally  convenient  in  tlie  pay  de- 
partment." 

•'  AVell ;  get  on.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
our  lishing  V" 

"  Just  this  ;  that  if  the  wind  holds  in  the 
south  I  shall  treat  myself  to  an  extra  day  or 
two,  for  1  can  soon  overtake  my  work  in  add- 
in'>-up  all  the  people  who  have  died  of  Zymo- 
tics,  unless  some  ridiculous  inlhienza  comes 
on.  Therefore,  my  boy,  1  am  not  going  to 
take  you  by  railway  this  time.  It  gets  over 
the  ground  too  soon." 
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"  ITow  then  ?  I  am  delighted  to  jret  back 
to  tlie  tiip  of  a  jolly  four  horse  coach.  A 
thoupand  times  better  than  an  engine." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  by  a  coach,"  inter- 
posed his  Uncle.  "  Thefact  is  I  have  bought 
a  gig — that  is,  you  have  ;  for  I  don't  happen 
to  be  in  funds  just  now.  My  Warwickshire 
rents  and  the  Lancashire  coal  property, 
together  with  my  gold  mines  in  California. 
are  a  little  in  arrear  j  and  .so  you  see  you  have 
bought  a  gig." 

"  I  don't  want  a  gig.  my  dear  fellow." 
'•  But  I  do  :  and  that's  the  same  thing,  it 
strikes  me.  In  the  first  place  you  are  more 
independent ;  you  can  drive  into  byways  and 
get  across  country  ahnost  as  if  you  were  on 
horseback.  Secondly,  it  is  a  sort  of  realized 
property  ;  for,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
you  can  always  leave  your  carriage  in  pay- 
ment for  your  bill.  Thirdl3^  it  acts  like  a 
circular  note  from  a  banker,  and  soothes  the 
landlord's  mind  the  moment  you  drive  into 
the  yard." 

"  And  the  horse  ?"  inquired  Yincent,  sub- 
mitting to  his  fate. 

'•01  the  liorse,  too;  of  course;  not  to 
mention  harness  and  whip.  A  capital  step- 
per, and  full  of  fire.  He  ought  to  be.  for 
he's  valued  at  twcnt)"-  pounds.  If  he  hadn't 
lately  got  blind  of  his  chandelier  eye,  they 
would  have  considered  him  worth  fifty  at 
least." 

'•  'What  do  you  mean  by  the  chandelier 
eye?"  said  the  dutiful  nephew. 

"  The  eye  next  the  chandelier,  I  suppose. 
He  has  been  one  of  Astley's  troop  for  an  im- 
mense time  ;  and,  as  I  take  a  flat  sad^lle  with 
me,  well  rosined,  with  all  the  other  apparatus, 
at  the  back  of  the  gig.  I  can  carry  on 
my  lessons  whenever  we  get  to  a  nice  piece 
of  grass :  for  we  are  going  to  have  some 
amateur  horsemanship  for  the  benefit  of 
the  (irimaldi  Club,  and  I  have  engaged  to  do 
the  Flying  Courier  in  fle.sh  coloured  tights, 
with  a  mail-coach  horn.  I  take  one  to  prac- 
tise on  all  the  way." 

"  Why,  the  i)eople  will  think  we  are  wan- 
dering mountebanks  ?" 

'•  And  good  fun,  too,"  replied  the  uncle. 
"Do  you  know,  that  it  is  a  very  excellent 
idea.  I  never  thought  of  that.  It  would 
be  a  capital  way  of  amusing  ourselves 
after  a  day's  drive.  Can't  you  sing  Hot 
Codiins?  But,byJove!  you  young  fellows  can 
do  nothing.  There's  Timniins  of  the  jMar- 
riage  Oflice,  a  man  of  forty-five  at  least,  has 
been  practising  the  rope  and  pole  for  two 
months.  He  ties  a  cord  to  the  handles  of 
two  desks,  and  gets  on  amazingly  ;  only,  once 
he  had  a  bad  fall,  for  the  locks  gave  way.  the 
drawers  opened,  and,  of  course,  Avheit  the 
slack  came,  down  he  went." 

■■Well,  come  along."  said  Yincent ;  vou 
seem  to  have  left  very' little  of  the  pie,  and 
none  of  the  Madeira."  (Thev  had  been  linich- 
ing.)     •'  So  let  us  be  off.     ^Vhere'sthe  gig  ?" 


'At  the  Piccadilly  end."  said  Sam.  "  Pon't 
be  surprised ;  the  horse  is  piebald  just  now, 
but  if  we  have  a  shower  or  two  he  will  be  a 
capital  lig-ht-brown.  I  will  just  drive  you 
round  to  Little  Ducrow  Place.  St.  James's,  to 
pick  up  my  letters,  and  then  off  to  the  Wilt- 
shire streams, 

"  And  Kennet,  swift,  for  silver  eels  rencwn'd." 
Yincent  laughed  at  the  strange  amuse- 
ment of  his  hopeful  uncle  and  resigned  him- 
self to  the  journey ;  for.  wasn't  it  a  fishing 
excursion  he  was  bound  for  ?  and  that  im- 
plied everything  that  was  delightful. 

The  gig  had  a  bright  green  body  and  bright 
red  wheels.  The  harness  was  apparently  an 
heirloom  of  some  very  old  and  noble  family, 
for  it  was  of  very  anticpie  fashion,  and  had  a 
considerable  number  of  barons'  cojonets  in 
faded  silver-gilt  upon  the  saddle  and  blinkers. 
The  horse  might  have  belonged  id  the  same 
period,  for  its  teeth  were  of  the  most  preter- 
natural length,  its  forelegs  bent  in  tlie  form 
of  a  sickle,  and  its  flanks  sunk  into  deep 
recesses  like  the  extinguished  craters  in  the 
moon.  The  animal,  however,  had  more  spirit 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  on  being 
touched  playfully  with  the  thong  just  under 
the  shoulder,  stood  still,  and  then  rising  bolt 
upright,  went  through  tlie  ceremony  of  a  rear 
in  a  very  fierce  and  determined  manner.  This, 
while  it  attracted  great  admiration,  caused 
some  alarm  to  those  who  h.ad  not  witnessed 
his  performances  as  the  Wild  Courser  c>f  the 
Caucasus.  Uncle  Sam  was  so  proud  of  the 
performance  of  his  steed  that  he  tipped  him 
the  well-understood  i-ignal  at  the  corner  of 
every  street.  Yincer.i  thought  he  observed 
a  grin  upon  the  countenance  of  most  of  the 
spectators,  and  begged  the  enraptured  cha- 
rioteer to  allow  the  miserable  quadruped  to 
pursue  its  course  in  peace. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  A'in,"  replied  Sam. 
"He  won't  run  away,  and  it  gets  his  blood 
up.  He'll  go  like  a  whirlwind  when  v.e  get 
out  on  the  dusty  road.  At  present  he  thinks 
he's  dancing  the  egg  dance,  and  picks  his 
steps  ver}'  gingerly.  Soho  !  horse,  be  stead}-." 
The  horse  stood  still  in  answer  to  this 
appeal,  which  was  uttered  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  in  Little  Ducrow  Place;  and.  on 
receiving  a  slight  flick  under  the  shoulder, 
prepared  to  rise  in  a  furious  state  of  indig- 
nation on  his  hind  legs,  and  threaten  des- 
truction to  the  gig  ar,d  its  inmates.  It  was, 
however  stopped  in  its  laborious  eflbrts  at 
ungovernable  wrath  by  a  gentleman  who 
suddenly  came  out  of  the  door,  and,  on  seeing 
Uncle  Sam,  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  shook 
it  with  great  waimth.  He  v.-as  a  good-look- 
ing young  man,  very  plainly  divssed,  and 
with  an  eagerness  in  voice  and  manner  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  characteristics 
of  his  friend. 

••  I've  got  it,"  he  said,  and  touched  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  ''and  am  eternally  obliged 
to  you  for  j-our  kindness." 
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'•  All  rijiht,  I  hope  ?"  replied  Sam,  "  Gover- 
nor softened  ?'' 

The  3'oung  man  smiled  sadl}^,  and  shook 
his  head. 

'•  You  are  to  be  absent  for  a  week,"  he  said. 
"  JNIay  I  call  as  usual  to  see  if  anything 
comes  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  good  fellow  ;  and  you  will 
always  have  the  mattrass  on  the  floor.  You 
can  go  on  with  your  summersets." 

"  Tiiank  you,  I've  left  off  gymnastics.  I 
never  got  very  for  in  the  art,  and  at  present 
I  have  no  great  spirits  to  pursue  my  studies. 
I  may  get  a  letter  addressed  here  as  usual 
to-iiiglit.  which  will  make  me  the  wretchedest 
man  alive." 

'■  Pooh  !  nonsense  ;  never  be  down-hearted. 
It  will  bring  you  good  news,  I'm  sure.  And 
you'll  do  jery  well  if  j^ou  practise.  Keep 
your  heels  well  down,  and  your  arms  close 
to  your  side.  You'll  manage  the  double 
tumble  in  a  week.     But  do  as  j'ou  like." 

"Thank  you;  you're  very  good.  Good- 
bye." 

"  That's  a  green  sort  of  bird,"  said  Uncle 
Snm.  when  they  had  gone  some  miles  in 
silence,  and  were  fairly  through  the  suburbs. 
"  He  was  once  in  our  ofiice,  but  didn't  take 
either  to  statistics  or  climbing  the  pole  ;  so 
he  resigned.  And  what  do  you  think  the 
fool  has  done  ?  Why  he's  sure  to  die  in  the 
poor-house,  for  he  first  fell  in  love,  and  then, 
by  Jove  !  he  wrote  a  book." 

"  Poems,  of  course,"  said  Vincent. 

"  Poems  ?  no  !  Something  about  India, 
when  all  this  row  is  over.  Something  about 
agriculture  among  the  old  Hindoos,  or  means 
of  development  of  cotton  cultivation.  I  never 
read  a  word  of  the  rubbish  myself,  but  it  lies 
on  the  talile  of  our  Club,  and  looks  dreadfully 
respectable." 

"Aiui  the  lady?"  inquired  Vincent,  begin- 
ning to  t;U<:e  an  interest  in  the  story, 

'•  0  !  she's  dreadfully  resjiectable  too  ;  but 
she's  a  rum  one  to  write.  She  sends  epistles 
five  or  six  times  a  week,  all  to  tlie  care  of 
Samuel  Ijlanders,  Esquire,  forty-one,  Little 
Ducrow  Place.  He's  afraid  to  have  them  sent 
home,  for  he  lives  with  an  old  micle  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  who  woidd  disinherit  him  if  he 
suspected  iiim  of  such  nonsense  as  making 
love  or  writing  books.  And  a  sensible  old  fel- 
low too,  in  my  opinion  ;  so  take  care  Nephew 
Vin,  how  you  behave  ;  no  courtship,  no  au- 
thorsliip,  sir,  or  your  fate  is  a  shilling." 

'■  j\ly  dear  Uncle,"  said  Vincent,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy tone  ;  "  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth 
either  to  IVdl  in  love  or  compose  a  volume." 

'•  Ah  !  well — it  isn  t  so  bad  lor  a  man  with 
two  tliousand  a  year  besides  e.xpcctations 
from  an  uncle  in  the  Statistical  Ollice:  but 
Artimr  ^Velleud  hasn't  two  hundred,  and 
only  an  uncle  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

'•  Get  on  blockhead."  lie  added,  addressing 
the  horse.  ''  I  nuist  have  an  hour  on  the  flat 
saddle,  before  we  put  u^)  Ibr  the  night." 


II. 

'■  Stop,  Mazeppa  1"  cried  Uncle  Sam,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  tishing  excursion,  ••  and  let 
us  admire  the  beauty  of  the  prospect." 

Mazeppa  stopped  as  requested, without  the 
faintest  inclination  to  rear  or  threaten,  and 
hung  its  ears,  and  heaved  its  poor  old  sides 
as  if  it  had  trotted  a  hundred  miles.  The 
travellers  also  performed  their  part  of  the 
contract  by  admiring  the  scenery  on  either 
hand.  A  river,  broad  and  shallow,  but  with 
smooth  expanses  on  its  surface,  which  showed 
that  it  possessed  holes  of  considerable  depth, 
flowed  happily  onward  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  bridge  of  several  arches  spanned  it 
a  little  way  in  advance,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
gate-house  at  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman's 
grounds,  which  lay  in  grassy  swards  and 
clumped  hillock  along  the  waterside.  A  boat 
was  moored  to  the  bank,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  bridge ;  and  on  the  rise  of  a  gentle 
elevation  was  a  nice  modest  villa  with  steps 
at  the  front  door  and  a  green-house  at  the 
side,  and  French  windows  down  to  the  ground. 
The  gable  end  of  a  stable,  covered  with  ivy, 
was  seen  at  a  hundred  yards  distance  towards 
the  west.  A  pretty,  charming,  moderate- 
sized  place ;  not  the  shovA'  and  wonder  of  a 
county  ;  with  probably  a  very  few  old  masters 
on  the  walls,  but  not  unlikely  a  beautiful 
Roberts  in  the  drawing  room,  and  a  Stanfield 
over  the  mantel-piece.  Fifty  acres  of  pasture 
did  not  constitute  the  projirietor  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  nor  did 
the  four  or  five  cows,  Avhich  lounged  so  pic- 
turesquely under  the  trees,  add  much  to  the 
statistical  returns  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

'•J  should  think,  sixteen  hundred  a  j'car," 
said  Sam,  "'  with  expectations  fi-om  an  aunt. 
What  a  happy  life !  What  a  soft  turf!  What 
a  place  for  the  Caucasian  courser  and  the 
rosined  saddle  !  And  the  river,  Vin!  There 
must  be  loads  of  fish  in  these  long  reaches; 
and,  if  there's  a  pot  house  anywhere  near, 
we  can't  do  better  than  get  out  our  tackle 
and  throw^  our  flies  for  a  two-pound 
trout." 

A  hostelry  of  clean  appearance,  with  a 
horse  trough  under  an  elm  tree  at  the  door, 
and  the  sign  of  the  ^Vaggoner  depending  from 
the  lowest  bough,  tempted  the  travellers  to 
remain.  The  Caucasian  was  ensconsed  in  a 
comfortable  stall,  orders  were  given  for 
dinner,  two  clean,  rustically-furnished'bed- 
rooms  were  examined  and  secured,  and  in  a 
short  time  armed  with  rod  and  line,  the 
uncle  and  nephew  retraced  their  steps,  and 
commenced  operations  just  opposite  the 
mansion  which  had  so  excited  their  admira- 
tion. The  house  looked  cnsier,  happier, 
healthier  than  ever.  There  were  appearances 
of  occupanc.7  about  it  which  added  greatly  to 
its  charm  ;  for  every  now  and  then,  young 
people — ladies,  I  mean,  I'dv  men  never  add 
anything   to    a   landscape,    unless   they   are 
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cither  beggars  or  brigands — dressed  in  tight- 
fitting  jackets,  and  short  rod  petticoats,  and 
wide-awake  hats  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
flitted  to  and  fro,  carrying  baskets  on  their 
arms,  and  glittering  scissors  in  their  hands, 
and  disappeared  and  appeared  again  through 
the  greenhouse  door. 

"Florists,"  said  Uncle  Sam.  '-'cuttings  of 
geraniums,  and  planting  out  the  potted 
myrtles  ;  iiowers  of  all  hues.  What  a  plea- 
sant place  !  AVhat  figures  for  horsemanship 
and  Swiss  gardeners'  daughters  !  I  wonder 
who  they  are  ?  But  come  along,  here's  a 
nice  breeze.  Our  flies  are  all  in  order,  and 
here  goes  for  the  first  throw." 

But  Vincent  did  not  care  for  fishing.  As 
soon  as  ho  saw  his  uncle  fairly  engaged,  he 
laid  his  rod  quietly  on  the  ground,  and 
strolled  downwards  towards  the  bridge ;  and, 
by  crossing  it  into  a  village  lane,  he  obtained 
a  side  view  of  the  little  park,  and  also  got  a 
little  nearer  to  the  mansion.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  captivating  place  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  activity  of  the  wide-awakes  and 
baskets  still  continued.  lie  still  saw  two 
fairy  little  forms  tripping  into  the  green- 
house, or  disappearing  through  the  garden 
wall.  The  particular  features  he  could  not 
discern ;  only  the  shapes  and  motions  were 
distinguishable.  But  they  were  young — they 
stept  so  airily;  and  pretty — they  carried  their 
broad-brims  so  jauntily.  Altogether  he  had 
an  immense  inclination  to  examine  them 
more  closely,  and  see  if  in  face  and  figure 
they  answered  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
and  the  poetical  elegance  of  the  work  they 
W'ere  employed  on. 

Suddenly  some  change  took  place  in  their 
occupation.  The  girl  in  pink  rilibons  rushed 
towards  the  girl  in  blue,  pointed  with  great 
animation  to  the  avenue  ;  up  which  slowly 
advanced  a  four  wheel,  driven  by  '■^  gentle- 
man in  a  vast  body-coat  and  a  white  hat,  by 
whoso  side  sat  a  grey  mantle  bolt  upright 
and  very  majestic.  Pink-ribbons  threw 
something  she  took  from  her  bosom  into  the 
basket  on  Blue-ribbons'  arm,  hurried  hito 
the  green-house,  and  was,  though  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear.  Vincent  was  aston- 
ished and  intensely  interested.  What  was  the 
moaning  of  her  impassioned  motion  of  the 
hand  ?  What  was  it  she  threw^  into  the 
basket  ?  AVhat  connection  was  there  between 
the  whole  scene  and  the  respectable  old  fogie 
in  the  wdiite  beaver  who  was  labouring  up 
the  approach,  or  the  grey  vestal  who  was  his 
companion  J  Blue-ribbons  paused  for  a 
moment,  looked  towards  the  advancing  ve- 
hicle and  ran  to  the  garden  door.  In  another 
moment  with  a  spade  hi  her  hand,  she  re- 
turned to  the  lawn,  but  glided  among  the 
bushes,  and,  trying  to  conceal  her  retreat, 
stooped  her  head  below  the  hedge,  and 
rapidly  made  her  way  towards  the  plan- 
tation at  the  side  of  the  road  where  Mr. 
Willis  had  taken  his  station.  A  slight  exer- 
tion placed  him  on  the  inside  of  the  fence 


and  the  better  to  command  a  view  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  clambered  up  an  ivy-covered 
old  elm,  and  sat  like  a  wild  man  of  the  woods 
on  the  first  fork  of  the  tree. 

0,  if  his  neighbours  at  Barcombe  had 
known  what  he  was  doing,  what  a  different 
notion  they  would  have  had  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Squire  spent  his  time  !  Bill 
Joyce  expected  him  to  be  at  Tattersall's. 
Katy  Herbert,  the  new  Hector's  daughter, 
believed  he  was  waltzing  with  a  countess 
at  an  aristocratic  fete  at  Cremorne.  Mr. 
Motts,  his  principal  tenant,  thought  he 
was  presiding  at  a  cattle-show — and  he 
really  was  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  hiding  in  an  old  tree,  and  almost 
hearing  his  heart  beat  with  the  expectation 
of  what  was  to  come.  For  what  did  he  see  ? 
Blue-ribbons  came  in  a  straight  line  to  where 
he  was  placed.  As  she  drew  near,  he  saw 
her  more  distinctly  ;  and  the  more  distmctly 
he  saw  her,  the  more  beautiful  she  iippeared. 
A  graceful  figure  flexible  and  light ;  a 
charming  face ;  blue  eyes,  broAvn  hair,  fine 
arms,  and  strong  hands — yes,  strong  though 
exquisitely  shaped ;  and  a  sinewy  foot — 
yes,  sinewy  though  delicately  small — for 
she  plied  the  spade  Avith  foot  and  hand,  and 
dug  and  dug,  just  at  the  root  of  the  elm,  till, 
when  the  opening  was  aljout  a  foot  in  depth, 
she  took  a  small  parcel  out  of  the  basket, 
placed  it  in  the  hole,  and  then  filled  in  the 
earth  and  beat  it  down  with  the  flat  of  her 
spade ;  replacing  the  mossy  grass,  and 
smoothing  it  with  her  foot,  and,  with  a  quick 
and  anxious  look  all  round,  she  advanced  to 
the  trunk  of  the  venera]>le  tree,  and  notched 
it  in  three  places  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of 
strong  scissors.  Then,  clutching  the  basket 
and  shouldering  the  spade,  she  returned  by 
the  way  she  came,  crouching  as  she  got  near 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  effected  her  escape 
into  the  garden  without  being  noticed  by  the 
party  assembled  on  the  lawn. 

Vincent  sat  on  his  tower  of  speculation, 
petrified  with  surprise,  and  only  recalled  to 
tlesh  and  blood  again  by  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. What  w^as  it  she  had  so  carefully 
buried  ?  W^ho  was  she  ?  Why  did  she  con- 
ceal her  proceedings  from  her  friends  ?     And 


how  beautiful,    how 


mteresting 


she 


was 


In  all  his  hours  of  solitude  in  the  Albany, 
in  all  his  hours  of  dreary  conviviality  in 
the  Club,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
an  adventure  as  this.  It  beat  his  ima- 
ginary dinner  in  Baker  Street  all  to  nothing. 
She  was  so  young  too — not  twenty.  He 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Elue- 
ribbons,  and  determined  to  write  down  im- 
mediately to  Devonshire  and  tell  the  builder 
to  begin  Barcombe  Hall. 

Should  he  dig  up  the  sacred  deposit  and 
satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once  ? 

Play  the  spy  on  such  bashful  innocence! 
The  thought  was  degrading ;  so  he  clam- 
bered down  from  the  tree,  leaped  the  park 
palings,  hurried  down  the  lane,   crossed  the 
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bridge,  and  found  Uncle  Sam  up  to  his  knees 
in  water  and  thi-a,shing  the  river  assiduously 
right  in  front  of  the  kiwu. 

•'  Come  ashore,-''  he  cried,  "  Uncle  Sam :  I 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Say  on,  my  boy.  It's  high  time  ;  for  if  I 
remember,  you  have  never  opened  your  lips 
since  wo  began  our  expedition.  Have  you 
caught  anydiing  ?  a  three-pounder  at  least." 
'•  i'cs,  more  than  that,"  exclaimed  Vincent, 
still  iu  great  excitement,  "  dressed  in  a  wide- 
awake with  blue  ribbons,  and  a  lilac  frock 
looped  up  over  a  scarlet  petticoat ;  and,  by 
heaven  !  there  she  is." 

lie  gaxed  across  the  water,  where  he  dis- 
covered tiio  mysterious  damsel  in  a  group  of 
persons  which  suddenly  came  into  view. 

''  Well,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  "  what  of  the 
Blue-ribbons  ?     Get  on." 

"There!  don't  you  see  her?  the  taller  of 
those  two ;  on  the  right  hand  of  the  old  man 
in  the  white  tile;  with  the  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  the  spade — no,  she  has  no  spade, — 
the  fau-y,  the  sylph,  the  angel !  Oh,  Uncle 
Sam,  to  get  acquainted  with  that  girl,  to  visit 
at  that  house,  to  learn  her  name, — and  find 
out  about  the  parcel !" 

'•'  "What  would  jon  give  ?" 
'•'Everything!    all   I'm  worth!      Millions 
could  not  purchase  the  joy  !" 

"  Bosh !"  said  Uncle  Sam,  who  had  come 
back  to  the  bank,  and  was  fitting  a  neAv  fly 
on  his  hook.  "Name  the  figure,  and  the 
thing's  done, — a  hundred  ?" 
"  Two  ;  any  sum  you  like." 
"Make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty,  like  a 
good  dutiful  nephew,  as  you  are,  and  you 
shall  dine  there  to-day,  and  sit  next  Blue- 
ribbons,  and  ask  any  questions  you  like." 

•'  Done !  and  if  I'm  indebted  to  you  for  so 
much  happiness — " 

"Not  the  least  indebted,  if  you  pay  the 
money  ;  but  be  quite  ea.sy  in  your  mind,  and 
don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

So  saying,  the  philosophic  fisherman  re- 
sumed his  i^osition  in  the  shallow  at  tlie  side, 
and  pursued  his  sport  with  the  utmost  sang- 
froid. Meanwhile,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation,  the  nephew  kept  his  place  upon  the 
bank,  v/atching  the  party  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  ncvvly-arrivcd  old  gentleman  v.-as 
walking  bctAvecn  the  two  young  Dryads  who 
had  been  so  strangely  disturbed  by  his  ap- 
pearance. With- Pink-ribbons  clinging  to  his 
ari^i,  and  his  other  arm  round  Blue-ril)bons' 
waist,  he  strolled  leisurely  down  the  lawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  Vincent 
strained  his  eyes  to  bursting  that  he  might 
not  lose  a  feather  of  the  plume,  or  a  motion  of 
the  matchless  form. 

"  Insensate  brute,  that  foolish  Uncle  Sam  !" 
he  thought ;  ''the  beast  has  never  once  looked 
to  the  other  side  !  Fishing,  certainly,  is  the 
occupation  of  fools  and  children !" 

Poor  Uncle  Sam !  he  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  playing  a  fish  he  had  been  lucky 
enough   to   strike;   and   beautiful  were   the 


attitudes,  and  great  the  exertions  of  the  ac- 
complished Waltonian.  He  tightened  his 
hold ;  he  raised  his  rod  ;  he  <>;ave  the  poor 


animal  more  line  ;  he  wound  it  im  ;  h 


poor 


it  out  again ; 


digious 
ground, 


le  reeled 
he  retreated  to  tlie  bank ;  he 
waded  once  more  into  the  stream.  The  group 
on  the  opposite  side  became  interested  iu  his 
sport.  They  stood  still,  and  watched  him 
from  a  point  a  little  down  the  river,  where 
the  gaily  painted  boat  was  floating ;  and  still 
the  desperate  struggle  went  on.  Uncle  Sam 
couldn't  have  been  more  enraptured  if  he  had 
been  standing  on  his  head  before  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  writhed  and  twisted  and 
balanced  himself  on  one  leg,  in  order  to  reach 
farther  into  the  river.  AH  of  a  sudden, 
by  the  rolling  of  a  pebble  on  which  he  stood, 
he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  with  a  flop  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  couldn't  swim  ;  and,  when  he  emerged 
to  the  surface,  he  puffed  and  panted  like  a 
bottle-nose  pursued  by  a  sword-fish ;  but 
farther  and  farther  still  he  was  carried  from 
the  land. 

''  Help !  help  !"  he  cried,  and  made  pro- 
efforts  to  regain  his  standing- 
but  all  in  vain.  Vincent  rushed  in 
to  the  rescue;  but  before  he  could  reach  his 
uncle,  unfortunate  man,  he  had  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and  was  floating  still  and  life- 
less towards  the  other  side.  The  gentleman 
and  the  two  ladies  had  not  been  idle.  They 
unmoored  the  pleasure-boat,  and  Pink-ribbons 
and  Blue-ribbons  had  pushed  out  into  the 
stream.  They  fortunately  grappled  the  ina- 
nimate body  of  Uncle  Sam  with  the  satin- 
Avood  boat-hook,  with  only  a  little  damage  to 
his  waistcoat ;  and,  by  gently  tugging,  con- 
into  the  shalloAV  v.ater  at  the 
Vincent  was  distracted  with  grief  at 
and  was  on  the  point 
of  plunging  into  the  deep  and  rather  rapid 
bend  of  the  river,  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  lawn,  though  he  was  a  very  unac- 

he  saw  the   old 
into  the   boat,   and   paddle 
across  to  where  he  was. 

"  For  heaven's  sake !  jump  in,  sir,"  he 
said  ;  "your  friend  may  yet  be  recovered.  I 
will  hurry  up  to  the  house,  and  send  for  our 
medical  man.  But  make  haste;  another 
minute,  and  all  may  be  too  late." 

It  was  no  time  for  comjilimcnts,  and  Vin- 
cent jumped  into  the  boat  and  was  quickly  on 
the  other  side.  He  did  not  even  take  notice 
of  the  fair  young  girls  who  were  gathered 
round  the  corpse.  He  knelt  on  ofte  knee  and 
took   the  cold  hand  in  liis.     lie  pressed  it 


trived  to  get  it 

bank. 

the  frightful  accident, 


customed   swimmer,  when 


gentleman 


get 


lietween  his  palms  to 


e  it  Avarmth,  and 
called  distractedly  : — Best  of  friends,  h.as  all 
your  kindness  come  to  this?  0!  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pounds  this  moment  for  tho 
faintest  sign  of  life  ! 

Was  it  a  freak  of  his  fancy  ?  Was  it  a 
nervous  convulsion  of  the  dead  man's  fingers  ? 
or  did  he  really  feel  a  slight  clasp  of  poor 
Samuel's   hand  ?      Did   tho  muscles  of    iijg 
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eyelid  suddenly  contract,  perhaps  before 
finally  settling  into  rest,  and  reveal  for  a 
moment  a  twinkle  of  the  bluest  and  merriest 
of  eyes!  Vincent  let  go  the  hand  of  the 
deceased,  and  stood  up.  Pink-ribbons  and 
Bluc-ribboas  looked  on  him  with  compassion 
in  their  beautiful  faces. 

"  Is  there  any  hope,  sir  V  they  inquired. 
'■  0,  how  dreadful !" 

Vincent  took  upon  himself  the  part  of  com- 
forter. 

"  I  trust  he  may  be  restored  to  conscious- 
ness," he  said,  "  as  he  was  for  so  short  a  time 
under  the  water.  The  gratitude  we  shall 
both  feel  for  your  kindness  will  never  be 
efiaced.     I  think  he  breathes  already." 

There  was  certainly  a  motion  perceptible 
in  the  fat  person  of  the  defunct :  a  short 
cough  relieved  the  oppression  of  his  chest. 
and  his  sides  heaved  as  if  with  difficulty 
repressing  some  internal  emotion.  A  tremu- 
lous movement  of  the  lips  became  also  visible  : 
and  the  young  ladies,  delighted  with  these 
symptoms,  hurried  up  the  lawn  to  assist  the 
gardener  and  his  men,  Vt'lio  Avere  coming 
down  with  a  large  hurdle  laid  on  a  couple  of 
poles  and  carefully  covered  over  Avith  a 
feather  bed.  For  an  instant  the  left  eye  of 
the  late  Mr.  Blanders  opened  once  more,  and 
a  faint  voice,  without  the  slio;htest  motion  of 
the  lips,  sighed  forth  the  words  : — "  All  right, 
iny  boy,  you  shall  dine  as  per  .agreement, 
and  you'll  give  me  that  thousand  pounds." 

When  the  mournful  cavalcade  arrived  at 
the  front  door,  they  were  met  ])y  the  rigid 
grey  mantle — with  the  frightfully  sharp-vis- 
aged  maiden  aunt  in  it — who  came  down  the 
steps  and  gazed  compassionately  on  the  suf- 
ferer. She  then  ordered  the  girls  to  be  off  and 
let  the  men  carry  him  up  to  his  bedroom. 
She  then,  though  in  a  suspicions  uneasy  way. 
invited  Vincent  to  come  in  and  wait  till  her 
brother  and  the  doctor  arrived. 

'•  Your  friend,"  she  said,  "  is  merely  chilled 
by  the  shock ;  but  he  is  young  and  strong, 
and  by  careful  watching  may  yet  get  over  the 
danger." 

Vincent  said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  the  false  pretenses  under 
which  he  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  house. 
However,  the  imposition  was  begun  and 
must  now  be  gone  on  with  to  the  end.  He 
then  accompanied  the  bearers  to  the  bed- 
room ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  Samuel  Blanders. 
Esquire,  was  sitting  up  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair, drest  in  the  clothes  of  the  master  of 
the  mansii^n.  and  discoursing  confidentially 
with  hie  nephew  on  the  next  steps  to  be  pur- 
sued. To  bed  he  positively  refused  to  go  ; 
but  expressed  great  confidence  of  being 
able  to  pass  the  medical  examination  of  the 
village  surgeon,  and  impress  him  with  the 
perfect  assurance  that  he  had  been  really 
drowned. 

'•How  is  it,   my  boy?"   he   said.     "Does 

Blue-ribbons  stand  close  inspection  ?     I  could 

ch  a  glimpse  of  lovely  faces  in  my 


late   departed   state,   but   saw   nothing   dis- 
tinctly." 

'•  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw, 
and  the  romance  of  her  story  adds  an  unde- 
finable  charm  to  her  faultless  features  and 
shape." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  her  story  ?" 
said  Uncle  Sam,  sitting  forward  with  curios- 
ity.    '•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  before  ?" 

"No  ;  I  knew  nothing  about  her;  but  there 
is  a  mysterious  incident — " 

'•  Hush !  here's  Galen,"  exclaimed  Sam, 
"and  I'm  off  in  a  faint." 

Galen  now  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
took  hold  of  Sam's  wrist.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  counted  the  ticks. 

'■  Hm,  Hm,  more  excitement,"  lie  said, 
•■than  asphyxia  from  immersion.  The  col- 
lapse has  set  in ;  and  he  must  have  brandy- 
and-water,  hot  and  strong,  or  I  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  consequences," 

A  nervous  twitch  again  made  its  appear- 
ance about  the  corners  of  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  successful  tlie  treat- 
ment was,  and  with  what  docility  the  pre- 
scription was  received.  The  efiect  was  more 
rapid  than  the  most  sanguine  practitioner 
could  have  expected  ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  tumbler,  the  sufferer  was  restored  to  the 


full   use  of  his   faculties. 


though 


still 


very 


weak.  He  returned  his  thanks  for  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  family  in  his  behalf  with  a  grace 
peculiar  to  himself. 

Vincent  was  more  subdued  in  his  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  ;  for  conscience  pricked  him 
at  every  word;  and  having  thus  established 
an  acqiiaintance  which  he  determined  to  cul- 
tivate in  a  more  legitimate  manner  at  some 
future  time,  he  explained  to  his  host  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  how  he  had  bedn 
induced  to  accompany  his  uncle,  Mr.  Blanders 
of  the  Statistical  Office,  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
and  had  left  his  baggage  at  the  Wag- 
goner. 

"But  you  shall  send  for  it,"  interrupted 
the  hospitable  gentleman;  "'and you  and  Mr. 
Blanders,  if  he  is  able,  and  our  excellent 
neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  will  dine  with  me  to- 
day. Mr.  Blanders  can't  possibly  be  moved 
to-night,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Smith  ?"  (Mr. 
Smith  nodded  his  head  affirmatively)  "and 
there  are  bedrooms  enough  for  all.  I  have 
a  niece  here  on  a  visit  to  my  daugher,  and 
two  cavaliers  from  the  great  city  will  be  an 
immense  acquisition." 

Vincent  really  was  so  good-looking,  and  so 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  in  all  his  ways,  that 
there  was  very  little  rashness  in  this  extempore 
invitation.  Mr.Blanders,  however,  might  have 
given  pause  to  a  more  cautious  Amphitrj-on ; 
for  the  apparel  in  which  he  at  present  ap- 
peared was  by  no  means  becoming,  consisting 
of  a  coat  and  waistcoat  which  were  a  mile 
too  wide  even  for  his  capacious  figure  ;  and  a 
pair  of  nether  habiliments  so  immense  in 
their    amplitude,  that  they  looked  like  the 
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cast-off  raiment  of  Gog  and  Magog  when  they 
retired  from  their  public  duties  in  London. 
The  proprietor  of  these  articles  was  upwards 
of  six  feet  high  and  weighed  seventeen  stone. 

"  What  a  trump  he  is !"  exclaimed  Sam, 
casting  himself  forward  upon  both  his  hands, 
with  his  heels  in  the  air,  the  moment  they 
were  left  alone,  and  clapping  his  soles  toge- 
ther a  dozen  times  without  stopping.  •'  I 
never  knew  such  a  nice  old  fellow  in  my  life, 
and  I'll  bet  you  he  has  excellent  port."' 

"  A  niece  and  a  daughter,"  meditated  Yin- 
cent.  "  I  wonder  which  is  his  daughter.  Is 
she  Blue-ribl)ons  ? — or  Pink-riljbons  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  it  out  at  dinner."  And  in 
this  hope  he  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could 
for  the  arrival  of  his  carpet-bag,  for  which 
the  good  man  of  the  house  had  lost  no  time 
in  sending  to  the  AVaggoner. 

III. 

Mr.  Blanders  made  a  great  sensation- 
Even  on  his  presentation  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  effect  of  his  introduction  was  re- 
markable. When  the  old  gentleman  took 
him  up  to  the  sofa  where  the  cousins  were 
seated,  and  said.  Now  girls  be  proud  of  your 
handiAvork,  for  Mr.  Blanders  owes  his  life  to 
vou :  the  elder  of  the;u  turned  very  pale, 
and  then  flushed  as  red  as  a  rose,  and 
finally  bent  down  her  head  without  saying 
a  word.  The  other  was  more  collected,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  resuscitated  Samuel 
without  any  fear  or  embarrassment.  jMr. 
"Willis  was  "so  overshadowed  by  the  glory  of 
the  hero  of  the  day,  that  he  was  merely 
presented  as  the  great  man's  nephew,  and 
Mr.  Smith  took  a  close  look  at  the  venerable 
relation,  to  see  by  what  means  he  managed 
to  look  so  young.  There  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary a'bout  any  of  the  party,  except  a 
certain  fidgetiness  and  perpetual  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  old  lady,  accompanied  with 
frequent  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  medical 
gentleman.  The  landlord  was  open  and  good- 
natured,  and  told  his  visitors  a  good  deal  of 
his  family  history,  which  was  not  worth  the 
telling.  He  said' his  name  was  Dalwood,  and 
that  he  had  retired  from  business  for  some 
years,  (-'And  he's  a  magistrate,  gentlemen," 
interposed  his  sister,  ••'  and  very  active  on  the 
bench  ;")  that  he  was  a  Avidower,  and  his 
sister,  ]Miss  liavinia,  took  care  of  his  house, 
(•'■'  And  a  groat  deal  sharper  care,  gentlemen, 
she  takes  of  it,  than  some  people  like.") 
Here  she  looked  dreadful  things  at  her 
nieces.  That  he  had  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  whose  diuightcrs  fre(]uently  came  to 
visit  his  littlo  ]Mary,  and  Avere  delighted  to  be 
so  near  London,  though  the}''  never  went  into 
it,  poor  souls ;  but  thought  themselves  quite 
metropolitan  if  they  only  saw  the  raihvay 
train  which  had  left  it  an  hour  liefore.  That 
llickstonc  Avas  the  name  of  his  property,  and 
that  they  Avere  a  very  happy,  prosy,  common- 
place sort  of  people,  pleased  to  sec  the  two  Mr. 
Blandcrses,  who  he  hoped  would  not  make  this 


the  last  of  their  visits.  It  Avas  l.y  no  means 
jMr.  Samuel's  intention  to  make  it  the  last  of 
his.  The  young  lady,  who  had  shown  so  much 
agitation  on  his  introduction,  Miss  Mary  Dal- 
Avood,  the  old  gentleman's  daughter,  sat  next 
him  all  the  evening,  both  at  dinner  and  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  listened  with  glistening 
eyes  to  his  eloquence,  and  that  Avas  very 
great ;  for  he  described  several  new  per- 
formers at  Astlcy's.  and  explained  hoAV  people 
stood  on  their  heads,  and  gave  a  luminous 
account  of  how  Spriggs  of  the  Home  Office, 
(Sir  George  Spriggs'  son,  who  Avas  governor  of 
the  Feejee  Islands,  so  long: — in  fact,  he 
pathetically  observed,  till  he  was  eaten  by 
his  rebellious  people) ;  how  Spriggs,  junior, 
had  strained  his  back  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
fellows  not  holding  the  blanket  tight  enough 
when  he  leapt  through  a  baker's  Avindow  at  a 
private  pantomime.  To  all  this  the  most 
interested  f;ice  in  the  Avorld  did  seriously 
incline ;  and  the  sweetest  smiles  followed 
every  anecdote;  and  their  voices  dropped 
sometimes  into  a  whisper. 

About  the  same  time  Avas  going  on  a  con- 
versation betAveen  Vincent  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine, whouA  he  recognised  by  her  beautiful 
figure  and  very  brilliant  eye  as  the  Blue- 
ribbons  of  the  forenoon's  adventure.  He  tried 
to  find  out  the  n^ystery  of  the  parcel,  and 
inquired  a  good  deal  about  canary  birds,  that 
he  might  tell  imaginary  anecdotes  of  friends 
of  his,  who  buried  them  under  trees.  But 
the  anecdotes  had  no  effect ;  so  it  couldn't  be 
a  cageful  of  canaries  she  had  entombed  with 
so  much  care.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
heard  of  some  utterly  non-exLstent  earl's 
daughter,  Avho  AA'as  detected  secreting  jcAvcls 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  getting  a  spade 
from  the  gardener,  and  depositing  it  under 
an  elm  in  her  noble  father's  park.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  that 'the  arroAV  hit  the 
mark.  Then  he  imagined  a  case  of  a  distin- 
guished French  marchioness — he  gave  the 
name  with  the  most  perfect  Parisian  pronun- 
ciation, for  he  had  been  once  for  a  fortnight 
at  the  Ilutcl  Bristol,  in  the  Place  Yendome 
— Avho  had  been  seen  digging  at  the  roots  of 
a  large  oak,  and  laying  a  iiackage  in  the 
hole. "'  The  curious  thing,  said  A'incent,  Avas, 
"that  she  took  out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
made  a  mark  on  the  trunk,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  it  out  to  somebody  for  AA'hom 
tlu^  parcel  Avas  meant."  Aha!  Avhat  a  flu.sh 
there  Avas  in  her  face  and  neck !  The  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  one  incident  of  con- 
cealing something  in  the  gronndt'^-cnt  home 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  she  Avhi>;percd  myste- 
riously to  tlie  inventor  of  all  those  stories, 
"Do  you  know  him  ?  Did  he  send  you  here  ?" 
"■  Would   it  make  ,  jou  happy   if    I   said 


yes 


?'•' 


"'Is  he  coming  to-night?"  continued  the 
girl.  "  Aunt  is  very  suspicious,  and  has  been 
searching  all  our  drawers.  lie  can't  fail 
to  find  them.  Mary  Avrote  to  him  yester- 
day." 
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••  What  ?"  inquired  Vincent,  anxious  to 
know  all,  "would  it  be  very  unlucky  if  he 
failed  to  find  them  ?" 

••  Unlucky !  what  do  you  mean  ?  But 
perhaps  we  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the 
young  lady.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  But  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  recede :  how  much  do 
you  know  ?" 

'•  Nothing ;  but  that  I  would  die  to  be  of  ser- 
vice tovou,  emplo}^  me  in  any  way  you  like." 

'•  Thank  you,"  she  said  coldly,"  "  I  have  no 
need  of  your  services,"  and  the  conversation 
became  general.  This  time  it  was  about 
the  delights  of  a  London  life  ;  and  Blue- 
ribbons,  who  had  never  been  in  London, 
except  on  a  shopping  expedition  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  was  the  elegant  exponent  of 
all  the  advantages  of  a  residence  in  town. 
'•  But  it  must  be  very  fatiguing,"  she  said, 
"  and  after  all,  not  so  respectable  or  so  use- 
ful, as  to  live  on  one's  own  land,  and  among 
one's  own  friends.  Only  think,"  she  said 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  "  what  an  at- 
traction high  life  must  have,  when  it  keeps  a 
person  like  Mr.  Willis  of  Barcombe  Leas  for 
years  and  years  away  from  his  beautiful 
place." 

"Mr.  Who  ?"  exclaimed  Vincent,  growing 
very  red,  while  Uncle  Sam  stopped  short  in 
his  description  of  a  dog-fight  at  Battersea, 
and  puffed  out  his  cheeks  as  if  he  were  blow- 
ing a  mail-coach  horn. 

"  Mr.  Willis,"  repeated  the  young  lady. 
"He  devotes  all  his  time  to  amusement  and 
fine  society.  We  hear  sad  accounts  of  him  : 
how  he  dances  all  night  at  dukes'  parties, 
and  gives  entertainments  like  the  feasts  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  all  the  while  there  is 
left  a  very  fine  estate  altogether  neglected 
and  no  house  built,  and  no  school  supported 
(except  a  yearly  subscription  which  doesn't 
do  half  so  much  good  as  a  little  personal  su- 
perintendence,) and  he  takes  no  interest  in 
the  poor,  nor  the  state  of  the  parisli ;  and 
doesn't  even  know  there's  a  new  organ  in  the 
loft." 

"  lie  must  be  a  very  silly  conceited  fool  of 
a  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  good  Mr.  Dalwood, 
'i  to  neglect  the  pleasantest  and  most  useful 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman's  life." 

"  And  where  did  you  get  all  this  informa- 
tion about  him  ?"  inquired  Vincent,  in  as 
unconcerned  a  manner  as  he  could  put  on. 
"  I  scarcely  think  his  mode  of  life  deserves  so 
brilliant  a  character." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?"  said  Blue-ribbons, 
blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  "  0.  I'm 
afraid  I've  said  too  much  again.  I'm  always 
getting  into  scrapes." 

Here  a  very  sharp  shrill  voice  said,  "  I 
fear  you  are  ;"  and,  on  tracing  the  sound  to 
its  original  seat,  it  was  perceived  to  arise  from 
the  starched  lips  of  Miss  Lavinia  Dalwood, 
■whose  whispered  communications  with  Mr. 
Smith  had  continued  all  the  evening.  The 
speech  was  very  short,  but  it  was  very  effec- 


tive. It  produced  a  solemn  silence  in  the  room, 
which  was  broken  by  the  benevolent  host. 

"  Never  mind  what  Aunt  Lavj^  says,  my 
dear  little  niece  :  you  never  get  into  scrapes 
that  you  can't  get  out  of." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  rejoined  the 
duenna  ;  "  but  I  don't  desire  to  bring  our 
fixmil}^  differences  to  the  notice  of  perfect 
strangers,  whose  very  names  we  are  not  sure 
of,  and  who,  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary. — "  she  paused  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
sidering what  awful  things  might  be  hidden 
under  their  incognito,  and  Mr.  Smith  broke 
in  (Mr.  Smith  was  surgeon  to  the  A  divi- 
sion of  the  rural  police,  and  was  very  suspi- 
cious.) 

"I  have  known  of  members  of  the  swell- 
mob,"  he  said  "'  who  got  into  private  houses 
by  very  ingenious  devices.  I  recollect  one 
instance  of  a  man  calling  at  a  farm  in  the 
next  parish  to  this,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
cousin  of  the  family,  who  had  gone  many 
5'ears  before  to  iVmcrica.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  emptied  the  plate-chest,  and 
got  hold  of  all  the  money  in  the  drawers, 
and  broke  his  leg  in  getting  out  of  the 
bedroom  window — a  compound  fracture — 
I  set  it  myself — and  he  was  transported  for 
life." 

Mr.  Dalwood,  the  best-tempered  of  men, 
was  distressed  be3'ond  measure  at  the  turn 
the  conversation  was  taking.  '•  Don't  be 
offended,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Smith  has  a  most  ill- 
judged  collection  of  anecdotes  for  our  amuse- 
ment to-night,  and  as  to  Aunt  Lavy,  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  to  her." 

But  Aunt  Lavy  rose  up  in  her  might 
and  opened  the  door.  On  the  landing  was 
seen  a  maid-servant  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
surrounded  by  various  articles  ;  and  as  each 
was  named  by  the  indignant  vestal,  it  was 
thrown  with  a  chuck  into  the  room,  which 
shook  the  floor.  '"I'll  tell  what  has  come 
to  Aunt  Lavy,"  she  said,  "  a  saddle  has  come 
to  her"  (enter  saddle,  with  flap  top  carefully 
chalked  ;)  "and  a  lump  of  rosin  has  come  to 
her"  (enter  rosin  ;)  "  and  a  red  horse  cloth 
with  silver  edging  has  come  to  her"  (enter 
horse-cloth;)  "and  a  pair  of  satin  slippers 
covered  with  spangles,  has  come  to  her" 
(enter  the  slippers  ;)  "  and  a  coil  of  wire,  and 
twelve  yards  of  rope,  and  a  box  of  chalk, 
and  a  salmon-coloured  jacket,  and  a  tin  dag- 
ger, and  twelve  sconces  for  candles,  and  a  pot 
of  rouge,  and  a  silk  bridle  and  a  riding  whip." 
All  these  were  tumbled  in  with  ama.^ing 
speed  by  the  bewildered  maid,  who  stood  on 
the  landing  gazing  with  surprise  and  terror 
at  the  supposed  equestrians.  "  And  now," 
said  aunt  Lavinia,  looking  at  the  spoil-en- 
cumbered carpet,  "  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourselves  ?"  The  whole  party  was  taken  by 
surprise  ;  Mr.  Vincent  AVillis  was  indignant 
at  the  folly  of  his  relative  in  loading  their 
fishing  excursion  wilh  such  a  ridiculous  set 
of  ornaments,  and  looked    into  the  face   of 
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Blue-ribbons  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  expo- 
sure upon  her.  Did  she  think  him  a  harle- 
quin jumping  throuugh  the  hoops,  or  the 
Courier  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  two  horses  at 
a  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith's  memory  grew  particularly 
lively.  '■  I  once  knew  a  whole  troop  of 
Acrobats,"  he  said,  "  arrested  for  robbery 
and  attempted  murder.  They  climbed  up  on 
each  other's  shoulders  till  they  reached  the 
third  floor,  and  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
jumped  into  a  bedroom  window.  Four  of 
them,  which  formed  the  base,  were  transport- 
ed for  life ;  and  the  middle  of  the  building  had 
four  years  of  penal  servitude." 

Before  Mr.  Dalwood  had  time  to  do  more 
than  say  he  believed  there  was  some  mistake, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  outside  the  window : 
a  tramping  of  many  feet,  and  a  hum  of  voices ; 
above  which,  however,  were  heard  the  awful 
words,  ''If  you  offer  any  resistance.  I  v/ill 
shoot  you  through  the  head." 

"  Their  friends  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Lavinia, 
"  0,  we  shall  all  be  murdered !" 

"  Accomplices,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  they  will 
every  one  of  them  be  hanged." 

The  cousins  fluttered  like  frightened  pigeons 
into  a  corner,  and  the  two  heroes  of  the 
adventure  were  undecided  whether  to  make 
a  rush  at  Old  Smith  and  kill  him  on  the  spot, 
pitching  Miss  Laviuia  out  of  the  window, 
and  effecting  their  escape ;  or  to  await  the 
result  of  the  new  incident,  and  justify  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  gentleman 
and  the  charming  girls. 

"  I  will  not  give  up  my  pursuit  of  Blue- 
ribbons  for  all  the  aunts  and  doctors  in  the 
vrorld,'"'  whispered  Vincent  to  his  uncle. 
"  She  knows  all  about  Barcombe  Leas." 

The  brother  and  sister  in  the  meantime 
had  been  holding  a  very  animated  though 
iuaudible  conversation.  It  was  evident  that 
the  lady  was  for  proceeding  to  violent  mea- 
sures at  once,  and  that  good  Mr.  Dalwood 
resisted  her  suggestion.  At  last  he  left  the 
room  accompanied  by  liis  adviser,  expressl}!- 
charging  Mr.  Smith  with  the  protection  of 
the  3'oung  ladies,  and  declining  to  take  so 
strong  a  step  as  to  send  them  out  of  the 
house,  or  give  them  into  legal  custody.  He 
then  went  to  his  business  room  to  take  ma- 
gisterial cognisance  of  the  disturbance  on  the 
lawn.  A  few  minutes  put  Miss  Lavinia  into 
a  state  of  triumphant  exultation,  for  she  dis- 
covered that  all  her  suspicions  were  well- 
founded,  and  the  precautions  she  had  taken 
against  a  burglarious  entrance  into  the  house 
crowned  with  success.  From  the  peculiar  con- 
versation of  jMr.  iMandcrs,  she  had  begun  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  acquaintance  to  have 
vague  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right,  and 
that  he  would  scarcely  be  engaged  in  a 
Government  office,  of  tlie  grandeur  of  which 
she  had  a  mysterious  idea,  a,s  if  it  contained 
whole  families  of  prime  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors.    Iler  temper  had  been   put   on  an 


additional  edge  by  certain  unaccountable  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  Blue-ribbons  for  some 
weeks  past.  She  had  gone  every  day  to  the 
post-office,  and  brought  back  missives  which 
she  furtively  (though  not  unperceivcd  by  the 
lynx  eyes  of  that  embodied  propriety)  slipped 
into  Mary's  hand.  The  reports  of  the  equi- 
page of  the  travellers  brought  her  from  the 
Waggoner  excited  her  suspicion  more  and 
more,  and  her  anger  was  doubly  inflamed  by 
the  empty  condition  in  which  she  had  found 
the  desks,  drawers,  and  other  repositories  of 
the  young  ladies,  in  which  she  had  instituted 
a  diligent  search,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
any  letters  which  might  lead  to  a  clearing  up 
of  the  mystery.  She  had  floated  all  the 
evening  in  a  state  of  disagreeable  doubt 
whether  the  intruders  on  her  brother's  hos- 
pitality were  her  nieces'  secret  lovers  in  the 
disguise  of  travelling  mountebanks,  or  in 
league  with  a  party  of  thieves  to  break  in 
and  rob  the  house.  To  guard  against  the 
latter  chance,  she  had  stationed  gardeners, 
hedgers,  and  other  labourers  all  over  the 
domain,  and  great  was  now  her  delight  when 
she  saw  two  men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  hustled 
into  her  brother's  justice  room,  and  now  she 
hurried  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  relate 
her  successful  proceedings. 

Some  rather  odd  and  unexpected  things 
had  happened  in  that  apartment  during  her 
absence.     The  moment  she   had   gone,   Mr. 
Blanders  had  performed   a  summerset  over 
the  sofa,  and  advanced  on  his  hands  towards 
the  astonished  Mr.  Smith,  and  after  clapping 
his  heels  in  a  defiant  manner  in  that  gentle- 
man's face,  had  flung  himself  into  a  vertical 
position,  and  announced  the  appalling  fact 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  put  him  to  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death  if  he  either 
stirred  from  his  chair,  or  gave  utterance  to 
the    slightest    sound.     Mr,    Smith    silently 
revolved  in  his  mind  all  the  incidents  in  the 
police  reports  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  be  quiet.     Whereupon,  Mr.  Blanders  per- 
formed a  coach  wheel  across  the  floor,  and  in 
three   cvoluti(ms   found  himself  in   his    old 
place  beside  Miss  j\Lary  Dalwood.  There  were 
reasons    best  known   to   that    young    lady 
which  persuaded  her  that  her  aunt's   sus- 
picions were  totally  unfounded,  and  the  same 
confidence    extended    to    her    cousin    with 
regard  to  the  honour  and  respectability  of  Mr. 
Blandcrs's  nephew.    In  fact,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  laughter,  and  a  great  deal  of  whisper- 
ing, and  Mr.  Smith  was  try  ing  in  vain  to  catch 
a  syllable  or  imagine  the  cause  of  the  hilarity, 
observing  cveiy  now  and  then  the  immense 
fist  of  the  young  athlete  extended  to  him  in 
a  mcnacingmanner  if  he  looked  for  a  moment 
towards  the  assembled  group. 

"  And  how  do  you  hai)pcn  to  know  so 
much  about  I\lr.  AViilis  and  his  jiroccedings 
in  London,  I  must  iisk  you  again,"  said  Vin- 
cent, after  a  quantity  of  other  talk. 
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"  0,  I  hoar  a  great  dea.1  about  his  way  of 
going  on.  every  day  when  I  am  at'home,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  And  where  is  your  home  ?"  he  in- 
quired. ''I  hope  it  is  not  entirely  out  of 
ihe  world."' 

'•  A  long  way  oif,''  said  Bluc-ribbons,  ''and 
so  far  from  what  you  call  the  world,  that 
you  could  scarcely  lind  it  even  if  you 
tried." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  make  the 
attempt/'  he  said :  and  here  the  scene  of  the 
morning  recurred  to  him.  "  But  you  spoke," 
— he  stuttered  a  little — "you  sj^oke — some 
letters  you  mentioned — and  asked  if  I  knew 
him.  I  suppose  he  has  no  difficulty  m  find- 
ing his  way,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  in 
wliich  a  little  bitterness  might  have  been 
detected. 

''  Keally,  jMr.  Blanders !"  the  young  lady 
began. 

"  M}'-  name  is  not  Blander?,  Miss  Dalwood," 
he  interrupted  her  pretty  sharpl}^ 

'■'  My  name  is  not  Dalwood,"  replied  Blue- 
ribbous. 

*'•'  Then,  what  in  heaven  name  is  it  V' 

"Vin  Katy  Herbert,  of  Barcombe.  My 
father  is  rector  of  the  parish." 

'•'  And  Pm  Alncent  Willis,  of  Barcombe 
Leas." 

While  the^e  communications  were  having 
theh"  ciFect,  JMiss  Laviuia  entered  the  room, 
radiant  with  gratified  spite.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  brown-paper  parcel,  tied  with  a  blue 
ribbon  ;  the  same  in  fact  which  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  Vincent  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"'  See  what  one  of  the  robbers  had  concealed 
upon  him,"  she  said  :  and  was  proceeding  to 
open  it,  but  Mary  stept  forward. 

"Stop  aimt,"  she  said,  '-'that  packet  be- 
longs to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  myself  into  my 
father's  hands.  I  have  kept  this  matter  con- 
cealed from  him  too  long,  and  I  can't  let 
Katy.  who  was  only  my  messenger  to  the  post- 
office,  and  helped  me  to  conceal  this  parcel 
from  your  malicious  researches,  suffer  any 
blame  on  my  account." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dalwood  himself 
came  into  the  room.  There  was  a  twinkle  m 
his  eye,  as  if  he  had  transcended  Justice 
Shallow  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

'•  What  have  joii  done  with  the  robbers  ?" 
inquired  3Iiss  Lavinia. 

'•I've  asked  them  to  supper,  sister.  We 
shall  have  a  merry  company — elegant  ex- 
tracts from  the  Newgate  Calendar :  for.  as 
you  already  make  out  our  two  visitors 
to  be  no  better  than  they  should  be,  jrou 
won't  object  to  a  couple  of  house-breakers 
being  invited  vo  make  up  the  set.  But  first 
of  all,"  he  said,  turning  to  Samuel,  '-let  me 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Blanders.  You 
know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arthur 
Welland,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

'•  I  know  him  very  well,"  replied  Mr. 
Blanders,  '-'and  never  could  teach  him  the 


double-shuffle.  But  he's  such  a  tremendous 
ass,  he's  sure  to  get  on." 

'•  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ass?"  inquired 
the  father,  with  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  looked  at 
his  daughter's  angry  frown. 

"  AYhy,  careful,  steady,  learned,  clever, 
sensible,  industrious.  I'm  certain  an  ass  of 
that  magnitude  will  be  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  some  day.  lie  has  written  a  book 
about  cotton,  or  cheese,  or  some  other  foreign 
mineral,  and  his  stupid  old  uncle  Jones,  the 
stockbroker,  will  disinherit  him.  But  he's 
not  such  a  fool  as  he  seems.  He's  got  into 
a  correspondence  with  some  silly  girl  in  the 
country, — a  real  old  fogie's  daughter,  I  be- 
lieve.— so  he'll  come  all  right,  yet.  He'll 
never  do  for  the  tight-rope,  so  I  advise  him 
to  mai'ry  her  at  once." 

'•'You  can  give  him  the  same  advice  now." 
said  Mr.  Dalwood,  enjoying  the  confusion  of 
Mary  and  the  laughter  of  the  rest  amazingly, 
"  for  here  he  is,  with  the  stu]iid  old  stock- 
broker his  uucle.  Come  iu  Welland  ;  come 
in  Jones." 

IV. 

It  was  a  supper  party  of  the  most  amazing 
mirth.  It  came  out  in  the  course  of  it,  that 
Mr.  Jones,  so  far  from  disliking  Arthur 
Welland  for  writing  a  book  about  cotton,  had 
placed  it  in  his  library  some  time  before  ho 
knew  who  was  the  author,  and  was  now  the 
proudest  of  men,  as  the  Home  Secretary  liad 
written  a  note  that  very  morning  expressing 
the  highest  approbation  of  his  nephew's 
labours,  and  inquiring  if  the  animals  from 
which  cotton  was  shorn  would  bear  trans- 
plantation to  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Jouea 
farther  explained,  that  on  hearing  that  Arthur 
was  imperatively  required  to  go  down  to 
Rickstone  to  receive  a  certain  packet  placed 
under  a  certain  tree,  by  a  certain  young  lady, 
at  the  request  of  a  certain  other  young  lady, 
he  had  determined  to  accompany  him,  and  use 
his  interest  with  his  old  friend  Dalwood  to 
pardon  the  young  people  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
being  seized  on  suspicion  of  house-breaking, 
and  being  ferociously  attacked  with  most 
uncomplimentary  epithets  by  Miss  Lavinia 
and  others,  he  declared  when  his  health  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  that  it  was  the 
happiest  hour  of  his  life,  and  ho  drank  all 
theirs  in  return. 

It  certainly  was  the  happiest  hour  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Blanders  ;  for  on  questioning  his 
nephew  whether  he  was  pleased  with  the 
result  of  his  endeavours,  he  received  a  renewal 
of  the  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Whether  it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  ]\Ir. 
Willis's  life  remains  to  be  seen  ;  for,  after 
daily  visits  to  Bickstone  for  some  tiuie,  and 
an  animated  correspondence  on  parochial 
affairs  with  Mr.  Herbert,  he  acted  as  guard  to 
Blue-ribbons  on  her  return  to  Devonshire. 
He  has  quitted  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  and 
is  at  this  moment  busily  superintending  the 
building  of  a  beautiful  house  on  Barcombe 
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which  leads  to  a  sort  of  waiting-room,  next  to 
mine  ;  for  1  hear  them  hiughing  and  wrangling 
with  a  noisy  purposeless  vehemence  pecu- 
liarly Spanish.  As  1  am  not  a  state-prisoner 
or  a  conspirator,  I  carefully  plug  vip  this 
spy-place;  which  gives  me  the  same  sensa- 
tion that  I  ouco  felt  on  finding  a  sliding 
panel  in  a  suspicious-country  inn  near  Ulm. 
One  peculiarity  of  Spanish  hotels  is,  that  you 
never  can  be  sure  of  having  a  bell  in  your 
room ;  or.  if  you  have,  of  its  being  answered 
more  than  once  in  ten  times.  You  may  go  out 
into  the  passage  and  shout  down  the  stairs, 
or  beat  upon  the  wainscot,  still  nobody  cares 
to  come,  or  perhaps  ever  hears  you.  In  fact, 
the  Spanish  hotel  is  not  at  all,  and  never  was, 
what  we  call  an  hotel.  It,  in  one  way,  re- 
sembles the  Italian  furnished  lodging,  or  the 
Turkish  caravanserai.  The  rooms  are  good; 
but  3'ou  must  wait  on  yourself,  make  your  bed, 
feed  your  horse,  and  procure  your  own  food.  If 
you  want  to  dine,  you  must  come  to  the  table 
d'hote  at  half-past  five,  when  neighbours  and 
regular  visitors  come  there  as  to  an  eating- 
house.  They  charge  you  by  the  day,  not  by  the 
meal.  The  charge  is  moderate,  but  does  not 
include  wine,  except  you  drink  from  the 
common  decanters  of  the  landlord's  chasse 
cousin  (chase-cousin),  as  the  French  wittily 
call  the  wine  they  keep  to  drive  away  obtru- 
sive poor  relations. 

But  let  me  sketch  another  hotel  of  a  differ- 
ent type.  I  an  just  landed  on  the  quay  at 
Cadiz.,  and  am  going  to  Blanco's  hotel,  which 
faces  the  sea,  and  looks  down  on  the  fag-end 
of  the  Alameda  and  those  eternal  fishers  for 
mullet,  who  balance  themselves  like  young 
crows  on  an  elm-branch,  on  that  sea-wall. 
I  hire  a  porter,  who  carries  a  jereed 
stick,  and  carries  grapes,  matches,  cigarettes, 
and  a  dirty  wisp  of  a  red  handkerchief  in 
the  black  cup-like  rim  of  his  montero,  and 
push  off  to  the  custom-house.  We  drive 
past  beggars  who  are  smoking  cigarettes 
for  luncheon,  and  trains  of  mules,  their 
head-stalls  strung  witli  bells  like  rows  of 
foxglove  flowers;  watch  the  ginger-coloured 
dust  spirt  from  some  stone-cutters'  saw, 
and  at  last  reach  the  long  covered-in  stalls 
of  the  fish-market,  where  eels  twist  and  twine 
with  a  humility  deprecatory  of  the  stew-pan 
hissing  for  its  savoury  victims;  where  red 
mullets  with  their  flushes  of  scarlet  and  pearl 
seem  in  a  conscious  blush  at  their  ov/u  ex- 
quisite fhivour;  or,  as  a  strolling  epicure  poet 
near  me  nuitters  to  a  cassocked  priest  who 
rolls  his  eyes  and  whets  his  lips  prophetic  of 
the  feast,  '-as  if  they  were  trying  to  turn  them- 
selves into  cactus  fiowers."  There  too  are 
piles  of  a  sort  of  smelt;  for,  Cadiz  is  the  fish 
paradise  of  the  epicure,  and  even  in  the 
Komaiis'  time  was  the  groat  emporium  of 
salt  fish  for  the  far-reaching,  inauy-palaced 
city.  Those  look  like  whist  counters  wrought 
in  "silver.  All  shades  of  briglitening  pearl, 
sea  agate,  and  cornelian  are  there  on  those 
stalls  ;  leaning  against  which  the  fishermen, 


with  tucked-up  sleeves,  smoke  and  clatter  and 
do  battle  witii  far-sounduig  curshig  shrieks, 
over  difiicult  labyrinths  of  bargains.  I  feast 
my  eyes  on  sea  monster,  perhaps  a  sturgeon; 
for  I  could  not  recognise  it  by  the  Spanish 
name,  Gomenache ;  which  measured  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  lay  like  a  young  shark 
upon  the  wet  stone  slab  of  the  proud  captor's 
stall.  We  pass  some  defiant  turbulent  water- 
sellers,  with  their  jars  balanced  on  a  leather 
tray,  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder,  with  their 
money  boxes  and  cases  for  tumblers  fastened 
in  front  of  their  aprons.  We  stroll  past  some 
brown  masons,  working  with  handkerchiefs 
trailed  over  the  back  of  their  head  to  keep 
the  scalding  heat  off  the  nape  and  spme ; 
where  the  sunbeam  daggers  are  apt  to  pierce. 
Trains  of  mules,  laden  with  the  white  sand 
or  gesso,  used  for  building,  pass  us  tinkling, 
tinklmg.  We  look  into  door-ways,  and  see 
beggar  men  asleep,  with  the  wet  liattened 
stumps  of  cigarettes  between  their  teeth,  and 
the  green  and  dull  red  parings  of  prickly 
pears  all  around  them,  in  their  hermit  shady 
nooks.  This  is  their  siesta,  after  their  meal 
on  the  wild  fruit.  Thank  God,  there  is  no 
better  sort  of  sleep  for  the  rich  man.  In 
sleep  as  in  death  we  are  all  equal. 

Now  we  turn  off  sea- ward  to  the  right, 
down  a  sort  of  court,  and  come  to  a  porticoed 
barn  they  call  the  Custom  House.  Wc 
English  passengers — the  fiorid  redundantly 
good-natured  Yankee-Irish  wine  merchant, 
the  bagman  all  whiskers,  with  the  red  suffer- 
ing face,  the  man  who  swears  by  Murray, 
and  compares  every  place  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  has  never  been,  and  w'ho  dresses  in 
a  gainekeepery  sort  of  way,  which  he  thinks 
marks  the  veteran  traveller — we  are  all 
there,  grumbling,  pvifling,  swearing,  chafing, 
seeking  comfort  in  scgars,  and  in  preparing 
ostentatiously  our  bunches  of  keys.  A  little 
army  of  Atlas  porters,  wdth  red  rope  sashes 
round  their  waists,  follow  us,  and  condole 
and  encourage  us  Avith  timid  looks  of  de- 
fiance cast  towai-ds  the  entrance-gate.  Casas 
de  Espaha  !  Nothing  is  ready.  The  officer  is 
not  come ;  he  may  be  five  minutes  or  an  hour, 
he  is  a  government  officer  not  to  be  hurried  ; 
he  is  cheapening  red  mullet  or  at 
mass,  or  out  riding,  or  at  his  chocolate. 
Quien  sabe  !  Dies  sabe  !  Who  knows  ?  In 
Spain,  the  only  thing  ever  ready  is  un- 
readiness. Storm  a  Spanish  fort  at  a  dash, 
says  Ford,  and  you  will  find  the  guns 
unloaded,  and  the  gunners  at  their  siesta. 
Over  the  door  of  the  custom-house  room  is  a 
scaffold,  on  which  a  negro  mason  stands 
])lastering  in  a  lazy  lotos-eating  way,  tliat, 
after  the  chronic  fever  of  London  workers,  is 
calming  and  grateful  to  sec.  In  England,  by 
mutual  fretting,  we  chafe  each  other  into 
feverisli  action  ;  every  day,  with  us,  seems 
the  last  day:  only  faded,  M'orn-out  traditions 
tallv  of  yesterday :  we  live  in  to-day.  But 
in  Spain  men  grow  lazy  by  sympathetic  idle- 
ness: tliev  live  in  the  n;orrow.     To-moirow 
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is  their  God.  They  never  do  to-day  what 
they  can  leave  till  to-morrow.  So  worked 
this  mason,  till,  trying  to  make  room  for  the 
porters  to  pass,  he  let  the  plank  he  worked 
on  foil,  and  all  but  killed  a  covey  of  us  ;  who, 
however,  with  a  little  benediction  of  white- 
wash, escaped. 

At  last,  down  the  hot  white  lane,  slowly 
strolls  the  officer,  swinging  his  keys  upon  his 
brown  forefinger.  He  greets  us  with  a  stolid 
official  look,  and  goes  slowly  to  work.  He 
cannot  understand  hurry,  and  goes  no  quick- 
er, though  a  dozen  portmanteaus,  red  and 
green-badged  are  opened  round  him,  as  if  the 
owners  were  showing  him  samples.  Some 
mariners  kneel  down,  and  slip  their  hands 
between  shirts  and  undercoats,  smile,  nod 
their  heads,  and  saj^  "  Bueno — basta !"  and 
hand  j'ou  your  kej^s  ;  but  if  you  have  a  poma- 
tum-pot that  will  not  open,  or  a  tooth-powder 
box  that  is  screwed  tight,  woe  betide  you. 

All  right !  We  are  good !  And  so  off  we 
go,  following  the  moving  carpet-bag  moun- 
tains to  Blanco's.  We  find  it  at  the  corner  of 
the  Alameda,  facing  the  Hog  Backs,  rocks 
that  the  surf  bullets,  and  punishes,  and 
frothily  raves  about.  It  is  a  queer  old 
building,  with  cumbrous  green  balconies  and 
glass-door-windows;  the  lower  windows 
grated  like  a  prison  ;  the  main  entrance  large 
as  that  of  a  coach-house,  and  opening  to  a 
white-washed  court  with  a  banana  tree  in  a 
tub  to  cast  abroad  and  project  its  green 
arches.  I  find  my  room  one  of  a  set  of  five, 
situated  far  awaj',not  up  the  great  central  stair- 
case, but  in  a  sort  of  distant  wing,  got  to 
through  passages,  and  up  dark  steps,  all  look- 
ing down  on  the  great  upstart  banana  that 
thrusts  its  plumes  almost  to  the  roof.  As  I  go 
up,  I  pass  a  sort  of  stalled  lumber-room  full 
of  dry  white  maize  husks,  and  I  think,  with  a 
nervous  twinge,  especially  as  it  is  close  to 
mj^  bed-room  door,  of  a  careless  Dolores 
dropping  a  spark  into  this  gunpowder  maga- 
zine. Everj-where  about,  on  the  white- 
washed walls  is  a  black,  tangled  rigging  of 
loose  bell-wires,  going  and  coming  no  one 
knows  where,  for  no  room,  after  all,  seems  to 
have  a  bell ;  nor  is  there  one  at  the  entrance. 
I  pass,  too,  a  red  curtained  room,  where  the 
hotel  laundress  and  some  girls  are  laughing, 
sewing,  and  nursing  brov.-n  babies,  as  yet 
innocent  of  garlic  or  cigars,  guitar-playing, 
or  staljbing.  ^ly  five  rooms  are  some  of 
them  without  windows,  and  resemble  con- 
demned cells.  The  floors  are  matted,  and  the 
doors  shut  only  by  bolting.  The}'  are  of  the 
age  of  Wamba,  and  are  plated  with  iron,  as 
if  a  sort  of  seige  of  Saragossa  or  war  to  the 
knife  had  gone  on  at  some  time  or  other 
there  during  the  old  times.  My  door,  too,  has 
a  nun's  gridiron  wicket,  through  which  I 
shout  for  my  boots  or  water  fur  shaving; 
and,  M-heu  I  thus  call  steadily  for  twenty 
minutes,  up  comes  a  little  dirty  Jew  man.  in 
a  white  waistcoat  and  nauseous  shirt — who 


has  generally  not  heard  me,  but  looked  in  by 
chance  to  tell  me  about  the  boats  to  Mar- 
seilles. He  talks  that  peculiar  negro  English 
common  to  Spaniards,  as  thus  :  "  (jood  morn- 
ing, sar !  You  want  change  for  three 
Isabels  ?  I  bring  you  change,  sar.  You  want 
Amontillado?  1  no  got  Amontillado:  but 
wait,  wait,  I  get  you  very  good  wine  from 
Xeres.  How  you  like  Cadiz,  sar?  How 
you  like  beautiful  bay?  0,  bay  vary  beau- 
tiful, sar  !  An  English  lord  marquis  say  to  me 
'  I  have  seen  all  the  bays  as  ever  will  be ;  but 
I  never  shall  or  will  see  a  bay  like  your 
beautiful  bay,  Blanco.'"'" 

When  I  go  down  to  dinner,  and  find  my 
way  to  the  table  d'hote  room,  like  Ulysses, 
after  manj^  wanderings,  looking  down  as  I 
pass,  at  the  hall,  at  a  pretty  Creole-looking 
girl  playing  at  red-pipped  cards  with  an  in- 
limt  Blanco,  who  keeps  sweeping  them  all  in- 
to his  pinbefore,  and  roaring  again  with  hj'S- 
teric  joy  as  Maraquita  or  Catarina  pounces 
him  up  and  smothers  him  with  laughing  kisses. 
I  enter  the  doorless  room,  which  opens  on  an 
inner  well-court,  and  'ind  the  company  as- 
sembled in  a  long  blank-looking  hall  leading 
to  the  kitchen  ;  which  hisses  at  us  as  if  we 
were  acting  an  unsuccessful  comedy. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  bright  coloured 
hard  pictures  of  still  life  ;  melons  like  green 
washing-basins,  mashy  figs,  metalic-looking 
fish,  and  stew-pans  shining  like  copperj'  mir- 
rors. The  Blanco  servants  are  dining  behind 
a  screen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and 
Blanco — who  is  like  Scott's  Black  Dwarf- 
waits  on  us,  rubbing  his  dirty  hands  and  en- 
tering freelj'  into  conversation  about  bull- 
fights, money  changing,  trains  and  steam- 
boats, Opposite  to  me,  on  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  sit  a  veteran  looking  Spaniard  and  a 
lady,  who  keeps  performing  dentistic  re- 
searches with  a  tooth-pick.  A  new  urrival  from 
Gibralter  hot  and  uneasy,  and  with  a  dread- 
ful consciousness  of  being  a  parvenu  at  a 
board  v.'here  the  oldest  of  us  is  only  of  two 
daj's'  standing,  fires  snap  shot  questions  at 
me  as  to  whether  the  wine  is  good,  and  if 
Blanco's  can  be  called  a  first-rate  hotel,  and 
is  frequented  by  the  tip-tops  :  he  gradually 
warms  to  narration  of  his  sufferings  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  garrison  news  of  Gib,  and 
details  of  ministerial  difficulties.  He  is  going 
on  to  inuendoes  against  the  tooth-pick  ladv, 
but  is  stopped  by  a  cynical  glance  of  our 
chairman,  Mr.  ]Malmesbury.  the  English 
merchant,  who  will  not  condescend  to  talk 
to  anj^  one  but  the  two  Spaniards.and  watches 
us  with  an  insolent  looking  stare  and  a  sullen 
reserve  that  rather  heats  my  blood.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  an  Englishman  gets 
Spanishised.  I  saw  too  many  instances  of 
how  soon  that  subtle,  demoralizing  climate 
saps  the  English  pluck  and  energy,  and  re- 
duces a  man  to  the  languid,  lounging,  smok- 
ing, idle,  procrastinating  Spaniard  ;  whose 
energy  is  fitful.  Eastern  audpassionate.whose 
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life  is  a  sleeping  dream,  and  can  hardly  be 
called  a  life  at  all :  the  real  workers  of  Spain 
now  being  all  sraugglars,  tliieves,  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  muleteers.  Soup,  slices  of  veal, 
shreds  of  endive,  a  scramble  a  little  hasty  and 
selfish  at  the  dried  fruit,  and  ratafias,  and  we. 
one  by  one,  push  back  our  chairs  and  rise. 
There  is  no  bowing  as  in  polite  France,  or 
rather  it  is  here  exceptional,  and  not  the  rule. 
France  is  vain,  and  therefore  polite  :  Spain, 
like  England,  rude,  because  it  is  proud.  The 
proud  man  wants  only  to  win  liis  own  appro- 
bation, therefore  snubs  the  irdifterent  world. 
The  vain  man,  living  on  other's  smiles  and 
approbation,  pines  without  tlie  bows  that  he 
buys  by  bows.  A  sullen  Vaya  con  Dios  is  the 
general  salutation  you  receive  in  Spain,  and 
that  is  said  as  if  it  were  a  curse  thrown  at 
you,  or  an  alms  given.  There  can  be  no  po- 
liteness without  a  sense  of  equality.  The 
proud  man  hates  equals,  and  looks  on  them 
only  as  rivals.  Therefore  the  Englishman,  if 
he  .is  polite,  is  soion  tiie  pure  traditional  habit, 
or  from  feeling  that  he  can  assert  his  superi- 
ority by  it.  If  j'ou  are  higher  than  he  is  in 
rank,  he  is  polite  to  show  you  that  he  is 
your  equal.  'J'here  is  very  little  taking  otf 
of  hats  in  Spanish  streets  but  to  ladies,  or  the 
little  shrivelled-up  grandees. 

At  the  Spanish  hotel  there  is  generally  a 
touting  commissionaire,  a  dry,  sl}^,  brown, 
small  man,  who  goes  errands,  inquires  about 
steam-boats,  and  shows  you  the  way  to  in- 
.  tricate  churches.  He  goes  to  the  post  for 
^your  letters,  brings  your  boatman  to  I'eason, 
and  helps  the  porters  and  flymen  to  lleece 
3'ou.  He  leads  you  at  niglit — past  the  flaming 
lights  in  the  frying-fish  shops  and  past  the 
stall  of  the  cobbler,  who  works  hy  the  flame 
of  a  real  Roman  lamp — to  the  theatre,  or  to 
the  special  cafe  you  wish  to  visit  for  the  sake 
of  its  burgess,  military,  or  ecclesiastical 
charactei'.  lie  waves  liis  hand  to  yon  at 
parting,  and  gravely  bows  towards  j-our 
receding  boat.  Let  him  cheat  you,  and  he  is 
as  faithful  a  rascal  as  the  world  produces, 
and  will  let  no  other  rogue  approach  your 
presence. 

That  was  mj^  Cadiz  hotel  and  hotel  staff; 
my  Sevillian  one  1  have  already  sketched  ;  my 
Madrid  experiences  are  not  to  be  now 
written  ;  but  my  Malaga  hotel  was  of  a  far 
different  kind.  There,  I  had  a  great  modern 
corner-house,  large  as  a  barracks,  opening  to 
the  parade,  with  blue  glimpses  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, down  side  streets,  and  a  perpetual 
procession  of  picturesque  figures  along  the 
public  walks.  You  entered  a  great  green 
and  gilt  gate,  and  found  a  hall  surrounded 
by  officers.  Here  was  the  boots'  den  ;  there 
tlie  waiters'  assemblj-'foom  :  and  on  this  side 
the  counting-house,  which  gave  the  place  a 
judicial  look.  You  ascended  flights  of  stairs 
winding  round  the  centre  liall,  where  the 
bath-rooms,  lined  with  blue  porcelain-tiles. 
Avere ;  half-way  up,  was  the  visiters'  books 


where  you  looked  to  find  the  names  of  the 
odd  people  who  had  excited  your  curiosity 
at  a  dinner  the  day  before,  and  stared  at  your 
great  discoveries. 

But  the  hotel  at  Algeziras  was  a  place  of 
much  greater  character,  because  it  had  more 
of  the  dwadling,  slovenly  Spanish  in  and 
about  it,  and  sailor-boys  were  always  playing 
dominoes  in  the  door-way.  All  day,  opposite 
my  window  on  the  swelling  beach,  a  man  was 
fishing  with  nothing  on  but  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  up  to  his  waist  in  the  waves  that 
broke  round  him  as  round  a  lighthouse.  All 
day  there,  the  boys  dabbled  about,  pulling 
at  the  wet  ropes  fringed  with  weeds;  or 
half-stripped  porters  kept  wading  in  for  the 
sacks  of  millet  that  the  zebec  had  brought 
from  Barbary.  A  Frenchman,  of  the  classic 
name  of  Kousscau,  kept  the  inn,  which  he 
calls  a  Casa  de  Pupillos,  or  lodging-house. 

There  I  sat,  in  a  room  hung  round  with 
French  prints,  watching  in  the  dusk,  the 
beautiful  sight  of  the  luminous  surf  breaking 
in  a  line  of  harmless  and  fitful  fire  along 
the  mile  of  shore;  while  away  across  the 
bay  Gibraltar  lifted  up  its  dark  mountain- 
ous hack,  and  answered  the  lights  in  our 
windows  by  a  string  of  signal-lamps.  I 
liked  to  see  the  periodical  scowl  as  the  even- 
ing-gun shouted  out  across  to  us,  '•  Take  care !" 
'•Beware!"  and  then  was  silent.  This  hotel 
w^as  a  ram-shackle  place,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  claret  Eousseau  smuggled  over  from 
Bourdeaux,  sending  for  it  bottle  by  bottle 
from  Gibraltar. 

The  entrance  to  this  auberge  was  a  dark 
passage,  the  play-ground  of  fishing-boys.  A 
palisaded  door  and  a  stumbling  staircase 
led  to  the  dark  dining-room  that  looked 
on  the  sea,  and  to  whose  balcony  rose,  day 
and  night,  a  buzz  of  gossipping  custom- 
house officers,  boatmen,  and  citizens. 

Some  of  these  were  men  who  would  be  seized 
by  the  Rif  pirates, and  kept  to  draw  the  plough, 
like  draught  oxen.  The  Moors  here,  that 
over  in  Gibraltar  were  respectable,  thriving 
merchants,  potent  on  'Change,  they  regarded 
as  red-handed  nuirdcrers.the  sworn  enemies  of 
Christianity  and  Spain  ;  robbers  and  heathen, 
Avhose  shaven  heads,  if  they  could  seize  them 
on  the  high  seas,  they  would  lop  ofl"  on  the 
boat's  side ;  and  though  far  be  it  from  me  to 
revile  men  potent  on  "Change  and  with  an 
account  at  their  bankers',  I  do  not  think  they 
were  far  wrong,  barefooted,  ignorant  sailors 
though  they  were. 


l\Iy     (Uning-room, 


sittmg-room 


with  its 
opening  out  of  it,  was  far  away  from  my 
bed-room :  that  was  np  another  dark,  stum- 
bliuir  staircase,  all  alone,  and  it  led  into  a 
deserted  sitting-room,  hot  and  stuff}',  -with  a 
window  that  did  not  open.  Once  in  this 
bedroom,  I  was  perfectly  helpless.  If  I  had 
fired  off  a  pistol,  it  would  not  have  been 
heard.  There  was  no  liell,  and  there  I  sat 
sighing  for  my  boots,  or  longing  and  pining 
for  my  abstracted  trousers. 
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The  mosquitoes  hero  were  dreadful ;  per- 
petually raising  their  little  cavalry  trum- 
petSj  sounding  the  charge  on  me,  and  leav- 


the 


red. 


sore,  itching, 


and  swollen.  I  tried  all  sorts  of  ingenuities : 
I  made  a  straight-waistcoat  of  my  nightgown, 
and  got  Rousseau  to  come  and  button  the 
sleeves  over  my  hands  the  last  thing.  I 
made  a  Desdemona  of  myself,  by  covering 
my  face  with  a  blood-red  silk  handker- 
chief, which  I  really  believe  only  attracted 
them,  like  so  much  raw  meat.  I  fondly 
imagined  that  by  keeping  the  candle  alight 
in  the  stutfy  inner  room,  I  should  drive 
the  little  wretches  who  dunned  me  for  my 
blood,  away  from  mc,  to  a  fiery  trap,  and 
their  own  destruction.  Not  I:  they  knew 
that  trick,  and  every  other.  They  were 
not  going  to  leave  a  savoury  man  for  an 
unsavoury  candle.  They  kept  singing  wake- 
dirges  round  my  mosquito-curtains;  and  woe 
to  me  if  in  the  hot  struggles  and  turnings 
of  the  night,  I  thrust  a  naked  foot  through 
the  white  dusty-smelling  net  curtains  into 
the  cool  sea-air  that  careered  through  the 
room.  They  fastened  on  it  in  a  clump, 
and  set  to  digging,  like  so  many  Californian 
prospectors.  In  the  morning,  I  found  it 
covered  Avith  red  pustules,  as  if  I  had  put  my 
foot  into  a  solid  s^^otted  fever  that  some 
previous  traveller  had  left  till  called  for. 

Another  horror  of  mine  was  the  cock- 
roaches, that  haunt  every  Spanish  inn.  I  had 
seen  them  depicted  by  a  morbid  Spanish 
painter  in  a  convent  that  Murillo  has  adorned 
in  Seville,  running  about  with  hideous  vivacity 
over  the  skeleton  of  a  bishop  decorated  with 
a  jewelled  mitre  and  robes  of  cloth-of-gold 
tissue.  I  remembered  their  prawn-like  feelers, 
their  brown,  shining,  sharded  bodie.s,  their 
countless  legs,  their  shrimpy,  loose,  black 
balls  of  eyes,  that  protruded  with  a  sort  of 
reptile  malice. 

For  three  nights  after  they  ran  about  in  my 
dreams,  I  fancied  myself  devoting  a  long 
and  useful  life  to  scrunching  them.  A  day  or 
two  of  impunity  made  me  regard  them  as'  ex- 
tinct animals,  as  gone  with  the  dragon-goose 
and  the  elephaut-toad  of  Mr.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  One  night, 
alack,  I  entered  hurriedly  a  lumber-room, 
where  my  boxes  were  condemned  to  soli- 
tary conlinemeut.  As  I  entered  the  place, 
before  the  candle-flame  had  quite  righted 
itself,  I  had  a  general  impression  of  a 
scurry  and  dispersion  of  a  cock-roach  jiar- 
liament.  Some  (inch  and  half  long)  slijoped 
between  the  boards ;  others,  behind  ragged 
flaps  of  the  loathsome,  diseased-looking, 
colourless  paper,  that  was  pealing  in  a  dirt 
leprosy  off  the  walls  ;  others,  inquiring,  yet 
timid,  scuttled  down  chinks,  then  turned, 
like  lightning,  and  watched  me,  Avith  their 
filthy,  pointed,  prawn  heads,  with  a  sagacity 
quite  devilish.  The  quickness,  size,  eagei-- 
ness,  and  sense  of  these  vermin,  sent  me 
into  horrid   charnel-house  dreams,  and  that 


hideous  picture  seemed  t6  fresco  itself  on  the 
vile  walls. 

The  man  who  goes  to  Spain  with  cos- 
metics, powders,  brushes,  collar-boxes,  and 
such  dandy  paraphernalia,  will  be  rather 
astonished  at  the  dirt  and  negligence  of 
Spanish  inns;  where  there  is  plent^to  eat, 
if  you  bring  it  with  you,  and  very  good  beds, 
if  you  like  the  plain  ground.  "Waiters  with 
black  dresscoats,  white  waistcoats,  and  clerical 
ties,  you  Avill  not  find.  Spanish  waiters  are 
spare,  brown  men,  in  linen-jackets,  not 
anxious  to  exert  themselves,  and  not  caring 
for  your  personal  admiration,  because  they 
are  made  regular  items  in  the  bills.  The 
landlord  is  not  a  pleasant,  smirking,  port-wine 
coloured  man,  with  a  bow-window  stomach 
thrown  out  in  front ;  but  a  stiff  Don,  who 
thinks  he  obliges  you  by  taking  you  in  at  all. 

There  a,re  no  brisk,  neat-handed  chamber- 
maids, but  only  an  old  duenna,  who  comes 
for  your  washing  things,  calls  herself  the 
"lavandera,"  just  as  you  find  the  word  in  old 
romances,  and  pretends  to  sweep  the  tiled 
floor  of  your  bed-room  with  a  long  skirmish- 
ing broom  made  of  slips  of  cane,  and  that 
docs  not  require  stooping  to. 

The  Cafe  is  not  like  the  cosy  saw-dusted 


London   tavern,    with    the 


fire    and 


talkative  kettle,  and  the  perpetual  cries  of 
"  Edward,  pay  one — chop  and  choji  to  follow 
— two  sausages  well  done;''  but  a  quiet  place, 
with  a  few  groups  of  smoking  men  sipping 
coffee,  and  lighting  cheroots  at  curious  little 
chafing-dishes  with  shaving-pot  handles  filled 
with  white  ashes,  that  kindle  as  you  breathe 
and  blow  to  a  living  scarlet  that  would  make 
a  chilly  salamander  clap  his  hands. 


RUSTIC  TOWNSiMEN. 


The  City  of  London,  after  dark,  is  a  dead 
city.  It  dies  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  comes  to  life  again  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  goes  out  like  a  taper  at  the  first  puff 
of  the  night  wind,  and  is  lighted  again  by  the 
morning  sun.  I  say  the  City,  and  mean  only 
the  City  lawfully  so  called,  which  is  contained 
in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  Its  soul  is  made 
up  of  the  souls  that  live  and  work  in  it.  This 
soul  is  carried  out  of  its  substance,  piece- 
meal, every  evening  in  long,  lumbering  trains, 
and  is  brought  back  bit  by  bit  in  the  same 
trains  on  the  next  morning.  In  plain  words, 
nobody  sleeps  in  the  city.  In  the  day  it  is  a 
place  of  business,  without  an  equal  in  the 
universe;  at  night,  except  by  a  few  house- 
keepers and  apprentices,  it  is  almost  utterly 
forsaken;  and,  on  Sundays,  it  is  a  void  place 
in  which  lonely  policemen  saunter  wp  and 
down  the  shady  groves  of  brick,  where  also 
faithful  pastors  pipe  to  half  a  dozen  sheep 
in  sheepfolds  built  magnificently  for  import- 
ant flocks,  and  are  left  idle  in  the  midst 
of  pasturages  planned  to  satisfy  a  mighty 
herd. 

By   the   omnibuses   labourers   among  the 
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bricks,  both  richi  and  poor,  are  scattered  every 
eveniug  about  the  more  iiniuediate  suburbs 
of  the  town,  ■•.vhere  there  is  free  sunshine,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  garden,  with  green  fields  or 
a  green  park  near  enough  to  be  reached  by 
the  children  of  the  household.  Let  the  rail- 
ways n^w  extend  and  perfect  the  work  that 
the  omnibuses  have  begun.  The  main  work 
of  Londou  omnibuses  is  performed  in  a  circle 
about  ten  miles  broad,  having  the  Bank  for 
its  centre.  Five  miles  from  the  Bank,  roughly 
speaking,  is  about  the  length  of  an  onnii- 
bus's  tether.  Within  the  circle  thus  defined 
these  vehicles  establish  a  daily  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  social  tide  between  domestic  life 
at  the  circumference  and  labour  at  the  centre. 
But  the  po2)ulation  is  great  and  the  limit  so 
defined  is  narrow.  Suburbs  become,  there- 
fore, more  crowded  and  costly  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  the  old  country  rents  of  houses  in 
them  have  entirely  vanished.  The  poorer 
town  labourers  can  ill  afford  to  lodge  their 
families  in  any  pleasant  place  outside  the 
narrow  hive  in  which  they  toil.  Let  the 
railways  understand,  therefore,  the  social 
duty  which  they  now  have  to  perform. 

Years  ago  some  public  writer,  boldly  fore- 
casting, compared  the  charges  upon  railways 
for  passenger  trafiic  with  the  charge  for 
goods  trafuc,  and  declared  his  belief  that  a 
day  might  come  when  it  would  be  found 
worth  while  to  carry  living  parcels,  able  to 
pack  and  unpack  themselves  and  to  look 
after  themselves,  for  one  tenth  of  the  present 
cost.  lie  looked  forward  to  something  like 
a  shilling  fare  for  sixty  miles  and  to  the 
eventual  scattering  of  the  homes  of  nearly 
the  whole  population  over  the  broad  face  of 
England  :  this  being  his  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem raised  by  the  undue  growth  of  towns. 
Towns,  he  thought,  will  become  what  market 
places  used  to  be  ; — places  to  which  men  resort 
to  do  their  business  with  each  othei-,  and  to 
which  crowds  go  for  the  amusement  that  is 
offered.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  such  a 
speculation  (and  alisurd  as  it  may  seem  in 
January  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  I 
for  one  think  that  our  children  who  live — as 
I  would  they  all  might — to  see  January 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  will  see  things 
that  we  should  now  account  it  even  more 
ridiculous  to  talk  about)  the  present  railway 
system,  giant  as  it  seems,  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. Besides,  is  ife  not  a  sick  infant  ?  It 
pines  as  we  sec  many  of  our  children  pine, 
partly  parhaps  because  it  inherits  sickness 
from  its  more  immediate  parentage,  partly  no 
doubt  through  bad  management,  for  wantof 
enough  to  oat,  and  for  want  of  healthy  exercise. 
I  own  myself  perfectly  incompetent  to  bring 
up  a  railway,  or  to  show  others  how  a  rail- 
Avay  ought  to  be  brouglit  up.  But  that  there 
has  been  short-sighted  and  unsuccessful 
management  is  obvious.  That  whatever  is 
to  1)0  made  of  the  railway  system  is  to  l)e 
made  rather  by  suffering  its  slow  and  free 
growth  under  wholesome  influences,  than  by 


any  effort  suddenly  to  cut  the  oak  out  of  the 
acorn,  is  proljable.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  next  stage  of  its  growth  is  to  ba  the  one 
for  which  I  am  now  hoping. 

The  omnibus  system,  in  the  mechanism  of 
London  life,  has  done  its  work.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  done  with  that  but  to  perfect 
its  minuter  details,  and  to  make  it  work  with 
more  regard  to  public  comfort  as  well  as 
convenience.  With  all  its  clumsiness  and  its 
miseries,  the  omnibus  supplied  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  so  true  a  want,  that  it  has  now 
j  become  a  household  Avord  in  cverv  large 
I  English  town.  It  is  at  least  in  the  power  of 
;  the  railway  manager  to  w^alk  forward  upon 
i  the  road  thus  broadly  opened  for  him.  The 
success  of  the  excursion  trains  has  shown 
how  cheap  travelling  may  be  made  without 
forfeit  of  profits  due  to  the  conveying  com- 
pany. If  horsed  machines,  that  drag  limited 
loads  at  a  slow  pace  through  London,  con- 
trive to  carry  a  passenger  five  miles  from 
the  Bank  for  sixpence,  a  well-managed 
scheme  of  steam  machinery  can  surely  carry 
the  same  man  twenty  miles  from  the  Bank 
for  sixpence,  and  can  do  it,  too,  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time.  At  present  we  ask 
only  for  a  fourfold  Avidcning  of  the  space 
within  which  the  existina;  tide  of  life  in 
London  ebbs  and  flows.  For  so  much  relief 
there  is  a  pressing  need,  and  a  well-planned 
system  of  omnibus-trains  in  and  out  of  Lon- 
don, running  within  twenty  miles  of  town, 
at  omniljus  fares,  varying  between  twopence 
and  sixpence,  fairly  accepted,  and  allowed  an 
entire  freedom  of  development,  would  soon 
form,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
items  on  the  credit  side  of  railway  balance- 
sheets. 

This  being  once  done,  land  on  which  house- 
rent  could  be  cheap  would  be  thrown  open 
even  to  the  poorer  class  of  labourers  in  town. 
The  handicraftsman  might  escape  from  his 
town-room  or  his  hovel,  costly  in  the  direct 
item  of  rent,  but  far  more  costly  iu  the  items 
of  sickness,  death,  and  burial.  In  place  of  it 
he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  clicaper 
cottage  in  fresh  country  air,  from  which  he 
could  take  a  daily  steam  run  to  his  work  for 
no  more  than  the  direct  saving  of  expense  in 
housekeeping.  But  am  I  to  say  nothing  of 
that  which  to  him  is  more  than  all  ? — The 
renewed  vigour  of  his  wife;  the  fre.«h  looks 
and  helpful  hands  of  children  removed 
from  the  vice  and  filth  of  crowded  courts ; 
the  fresh  heart  and  hope  put  into  himself, 
making  his  day's  Avork  of  more  value. 
Health  also  makes  the  number  of  his  days'- 
work  manv  more  than  they  can  be  Avheu  hia 
whole  life  is  spent  under  the  depressing 
inlluences  of  town  life,  as  he  now  lives  it. 
Health  is  wealtli  for  his  household  ;  it  is 
hope  for  the  children,  whose  first  steps  in 
the  great  Avorld  ho  wall  live  to  guide  and 
have  strengtli  to  sup]iort. 

This  particular  subj(H't  has  boon  l)rought 
to  mind  l>y  a  paper  read  the  other  evening  in 
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the  Statistical  .Society.  Mr.  J.  T.  Dansoii 
read  it,  who  enforced  an  argument  of  which  I 
now  condense  the  leading  points. 

Nearly  all  towns  have  been  formed  by 
the  demand  for  a  congregation  of  labourers. 
The  labourers  forming  centres  of  families, 
cause  an  addition  of  about  four  persons, 
whose  labour  is  not  necessary  there,  to 
each  effective  workman.  As  a  general  rule, 
healthy  men  are  wanted  for  town  work; 
women,  children,  and  sick  men  are  better  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  com- 
plicate the  question  of  lodgment  for  town 
populations  by  establishing  a  demand  for  air, 
water,  and  sewage  from  people  who  are  hot 
wanted  in  town,  and  would  be  better  off  as 
well  as  happier  elsewhere.  The  question,  as 
it  stands,  is  an  im.mensely  difficult  one. 
Except  to  get  his  food,  the  labouring  man 
does  not  communicate  Vi'ith  liis  famil}'  from 
morning  till  the  evening  of  a  working  day, 
and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  secure  dinner 
as  cheaply,  or  more  cheaply,  in  other 
ways.  A  Sunday  in  the  country  would 
bring  blessings  of  health,  or  more  than 
health,  to  working  men  who  do  not  now 
enjoy  it.  For  labourers  to  sleep  of 
nights  in  wholesome  air.  all  the  week 
through,  would  make  the  benefit  more  sure. 
The  railways  might,  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles,  make  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
easily  available  for  all.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  multiplying-  good  dwellings  for 
town  labourers  would  be  much  lessened,  if 
there  were  plenty  of  free  country  ground  to 
build  upon.  Again,  there  are  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  light  and  healthy  occupa- 
tions, at  which  women  could  work  without 
hindrance  to  their  domestic  duties.  AVithin 
the  proposed  twenty  miles  radius,  for  ex- 
ample, lies  the  ring  of  market-gardens  by 
which  London  is  surrounded,  and  upon  which 
women  and  children  can  do  piece-work  in 
large  numbers,  with  pi'ofit  to  the  gardener 
and  to  themselves. 

Townspeople  who  do  no  town  work  are. 
says  Mr.  Danson,  like  non-combatants  re- 
tained in  a  military  camp.  They  might  easily 
be  taught  to  find  their  own  'advantage  in 
removal  to  suburban  villages,  properly  con- 
structed, iu  the  neighbourhood  of  railway 
stations.  There  would  be  decrease  of  crime 
as  well  as  of  disease,  especially  of  juvenile 
crime,  by  the  removal  of  children  from  the 
worst  kinds  of  polluting  mfluence.  The 
burden  of  local  taxation  would  be  lighter 
over  the  whole  country,  rather  than  heavier, 
for  such  a  change.  Service  would  be  done  to 
the  hiterest  of  agriculture,  and  something 
wouhl  be  done  towards  a  healthier  develop- 
ment of  English  railways. 

I   stale    this    view   without    adopting    it 
exactly.     All  that  I  ask  for  is  the  piece  of 
elbow-room   that    railways   have    in    tlieir 
power  to  give  London,  by  showing  that  they  I 
arc  at  any  rate  able  to  do  for  us  four  times 


as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  omnibus.  Let 
the  way  be  found  to  a  fair  beginning,  and  a 
full  development  of  a  system  of  Omnibus 
Trains  that  will  carry  townsmen  ten  miles 
instead  of  three  for  threepence,  twenty  miles 
instead  of  five  for  sixpence,  and  I  am  con- 
tent to  leave  to  the  free  action  aracna|them- 
selves,  of  the  citizens  of  all  ranks,  t]\e  right 
use  of  the  space  thus  won  to  them'. 

c  II I  P.      •■ 


CHARACTER-MURCER. 

Some  bones  have  been  found,  whether  of  a 
rat  or  cat,  beef  bones  or  mutton  bones,  Ave- 
cannot  say  ;  but  careful  inquiry,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  a  newspaper  report,  has 
raised  a  doubt — only  a  doubt— if  they   are 
human  bones  at  all.     Careful  inquiry  has,  at 
the  same  time,  settled  that  they  are  not  the 
bones  of  a   particular  John   Margetts,   who 
died  six-and-twenty  j'ears  ago,  but  who  was 
declared  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  year 
twenty-seven  of  this  centurj-.     The  careful 
inquirer  knew  probabl}'  of  some  peculiarit}'' 
about    the    bones    of    Margetts,    Avhcreby, 
though  he  might  not  be  sure  whether  the 
particular    bones    he   was   examining   were - 
man  bones  or  mutton  bones,  he  could  decide 
at  once  that  the}-  were  uot  Marg-ctts'  bofies; 
and  smce.  for  the  credit  of  the  elder  gossips  of: 
North  Shields,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that . 
Margetts  was  a  murdered  man,  "an  impene- ■ 
trable  mysterj-,"  adds  the  report,  "  once  more 
falls  over  the  old  story  of  thirty -five  years." 

As  an  old  story,  this  bit  of  myster}^  found 
its  way  into  an  article  on  Disappearances  in 
the  third  volume  of  this  journal.  The  pur- 
port of  it  is,  that  the  son  of  a  respectable  old- 
woman  in  North  Shields  was  trying  to  strug- 
gle into  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  to 
go  out  as  ship-surgeon  in  a  Baltic  vessel,  and 
perhaps,in  this  manner,  to  earn  money  enough 
to  spend  a  session  in  Edinburgh.  The  young 
man's  name  was  John  Margetts ;  and  he 
was  kindly  received  as  a  surgerj-  pupil  by  a 
benevolent  physician  of  the  town,  the  late 
Dr.  Greenhovr.  Dr.  Greeuhow  had  been' 
with  a  patient  all  night  (Mrs.  Gaunt,  the' 
wife  of  a  thriving  confectioner.)  and  left  her 
very  earlj^  on  a  winter's  morning,  in  the  j-ear 
twenty-seven  before  named,  to  return  home 
to  bed;  but  first  he  stepped  down  to  his 
apprentice's  home,  in  one  of  the  alleys  or 
chares  that  lead  down  from  the  main-street 
to  the  river,  and  bade  him  get  up  and  follow 
him  to  his  own  house,  where  some  medicine 
was  to  be  mixed,  and  then  taken  to  the  lady. 
According^',  the  poor  lad  came,  prepared 
the  dose,  and  set  ofi:'  with  it  some  time 
between  five  and  six  on  a  winter's  morning. 
He  was  never  seen  again.  That,  with  the 
natural  additions  made  to  it  by  local  senti- 
ment, was  a  delightful  bit  of  mystery.  A 
small  vessel  bound  for  Edinburgh  had  that 
same  morning  sailed  out  of  port ;    and  the 
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sorrowing  old  mother,  says  the  story,  expected 
her  son  back  all  her  life  long.  None  the  less 
did  she  abuse  loudly  in  the  streets  as  a 
murderer  the  imfortunate  pastrycook,  at 
whose  door  lie  had  left  the  medicine  before 
abandoning  his  home  to  enlist,  as  it  after- 
wards Appeared  that  he  did,  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  Delicious  and 
horrible  suspicion  for  the  North  Shields 
people !  Their  respectable  fellow-townsman, 
who  appeared  to  be  so  upright  a  man — who 
went  to  church  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
paid  his  way — was  the  diabolical  assassin  of 
a  doctor's  boy.  A  boy  of  angelic  character, 
who  was  eniatred  in  heroic  struirirles,  had 
been  murdered  for  the  money  that  his  body 
was  worth  by  a  demon  pastrycook,  who  had 
got  up  at  .six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
lying  in  wait  to  seize  him  when  he  came  to 
the  door  with  a  bottle  of  medicine.  The 
pastrycook  had  a  son  practising  medicine 
near  Bradford  ;  constables  were  sent  off  to 
search  his  house  for  limbs  of  the  victim. 
Had  there  by  chance  been  any  dissection 
then  under  the  young  doctor's  hand,  his 
father  might  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows 
as  a  murderer.  The  father's  trade  in  North 
Shields  disappeared  ;  liis  pastry  spoiled  in 
his  shop ;  he  did  not  sell  enough  to  pay  the 
shop-rent ;  and  it  was  left  then  for  two  sons, 
who  had  already  got  employment  in  a  glass 
manufactory,  to  support  their  persecuted 
parents.  Many  representations  were  made 
to  the  employers  of  the  sons  to  procure  their 
dismissal.  The  members  of  the  ruined  family 
dared  not  resent,  and  could  not  be  protected 
against  insult  in  the  street.  The  Burke  and 
Hare  murders  revived  so  bitterly  the  feeling 
of  the  town  against  them  that  their  house  was 
mobbed  every  night ;  and  the}^,  innocent, 
kindl}''  people,  were  denounced  as  the  uncon- 
victed Burkes  and  Hares  of  Tyneside. 

But  John  Margetts  was  traced,  and  seven 
years  after  his  disappearance  there  was  held 
in  North  Sliields  a  meeting,  convened  by  the 
magistrates  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
clergy,  gentr}^  and  tradesmen  of  the  town  ; 
at  which  meeting  evidence  was  produced  of  the 
young  man's  eMlistment  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  and  of  his  death  by  cholera  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  imputed  murder. 

Not  only  should  the  imputation  then  have 
been  removed,  but  there  should  have  l)een 
reparation  made  to  the  man  ruined  in  fortune 
and  exposed  to  seven  years  of  the  most  cruel 
persecution  by  the  error  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Tiie  error  had.  perhaps,  been  pardonable  ; 
but  most  unpardonable  was  tlie  persistence  in 
it  after  all  the  truth  had  been  most  publicly 
and  perfectly  explained.  Th«  ruin  of  a  family 
was  a  less  matter  tlian  the  ruin  of  a  mvstery. 
The  scan<lal  was  too  interesting  and  familiar 
to  be  put  aside.  It  lived  and  spread,  and 
even  found  its  way  into  our  pages,  by  which 
means  an  opportunity  was  given  fur  a  second 
public  refutation  of  the  slander.    In  the  fourth 


volume  of  this  journal,  seven  years  ago,  we 
published  a  letter  forwarded  to  us.  with  con- 
firmatory documents,  by  a  member  of  the 
persecuted  Aimilj^  which  was  then  still  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  into  which  that  old 
slander  had  plunged  it.  How  the  brood  of 
slander,  though  the  parent  has  received  a 
death  wound,  will  suck  up  their  d3dng 
mother's  blood,  making  her  death  their  life, 
and  eke  her  hurt  their  good,  is  an  old  story ; 
and  it  is  an  old  cry  that  says,  "  God  help  the 
man  so  wrapped  in  error's  endless  chain." 
Twice  labelled  publicly  as  a  most  cruel  libel, 
morbid  thirst  for  mystery  still  holds  the 
falsehood  up,  at  the  expense  of  innocent 
men's  lives  and  fortunes.  A  few  bones,  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  human  bones 
at  all,  are  found  in  the  course  of  excavation 
for  some  cellarage  on  greund  belonging  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  These  are  the  bones 
of  the  murdered  Margetts,  cry  the  scandal 
mongers  of  the  town.  Deprived  of  comfort- 
able evidence  that  they  were  right  in  their 
suspicions,  they  now  fallback  on  the  thought^ 
which  is  after  all  the  dearest  to  their  fancies  : 
that  "an  impenetrable  mystery  once  more 
falls  over  the  old  stor_y."  The  sons  of  the 
persecuted  household  have  been  denied  the 
happiness  of  settling  themselves  in  families, 
because  they  could  bear  no  other  burden  than 
that  of  supporting  their  afflicted  parents.  They 
are  Old  Bachelors  ;  and  before  long,  there- 
fore, the  fiimily  will  have  been  extinguished 
by  this  persecution  ;  there  will  remain  only  a 
name  to  leave.  Experience  forbids  us  even 
now  to  hope  that  an  unspotted  name  will  be 
left  as  the  memorial  of  men  who  have  borne 
with  Christian  patience  a  heavy  cross,  and 
lived  without  spot  to  their  honour. 

MICHELET'S   BIRD. 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
living  authors  has  abjured,  for  the  present, 
laborious  works  of  moral  philosopliy  and 
history,  and  has  taken  to  writmg  what  may 
be  called,  by  comparison,  little  books.  History 
never  looses  hold  of  her  man.  He  who  has 
once  drunk  of  that  strong  and  bitter  wine 
will  drink  on  to  the  day  of  his  death.  'We  may 
therefore  expect  that  "the  inveterate  hist>n-ian 
will,  at  some  future  date,  return  to  his  origi- 
nal craft.  Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Michelet, 
whose  Priests,  Women,  and  Families  made 
so  profound  an  impression  in  England  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  has  produced  in 
<iuick  succession  three  minor  treatises,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  L'Oiseau,  The  Bird. 
A  long  introduction  gives  an  interesting  and 
sentimental  autobiography  of  a  female  friend 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  Madame  Michelet, 
and  also  tells  us  how  the  stern  chronicler  of 
troubled  times  was  led  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Not  that  he  has  presented  us  with 
a  natural  history  of  birds,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it.     His  subject  is  the  Bird,  as 
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an  independent  being,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  quadruped,  or  the  fish. 

With  the  exception  of  two  chapters,  the 
book  is  written  as  if  the  bird  were  alone  in 
the   world,  as   if    man   had    never   existed. 
Man!     We    meet    with   him   often  enough 
elsewhere.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  want 
the  human  race  to  take  an  alibi,  and  leave  us 
the  profound  solitude  and  the  wilderness  of 
ancient    days.     Man  could    not  have    lived 
without  the  bird,  who    alone  was    able    to 
rescue  him  from  the  insect  and  the  reptile. 
But  the  bird  could  have  lived  without  man. 
AVith  man  existing,  or  non-existing,  the  eagle 
would  e((ually  reign  on  his  Alpine  throne; 
the  swallow  would  equally  perform  her  an- 
nual migration.     Without  awaiting  a  human 
audience,  the  nightingale  in  the  forest  w^ould 
chant  his  sublime  hymn  in  all  the  greater 
security.     For  whom,  then  ?     For  her  whom 
he  loves,  for  his  nestlings,  for  the  woods,  for 
himself  in  short — the  most  delicate  auditor 
and   the   most  passionately  fond   of    vocal 
music. 

Entire  races  of   living    creatures,  of  the 
greatest  impotance  and  interest,  arc  in  the 
act  of  perishing.     The    primates  of    ocean, 
gentle  and  affectionate  beings  on  whom  nature 
has  bestowed  warm  blood  and  the  secretion 
of    milk  —  the  whale?,  videlicet  —  to   what 
scanty  numbers  are  they  reduced  ?     Many 
large  quadrupeds  have  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
globe.  Many  animals  of  every  kind,  without 
entirely  disappearing,  have  retreated  before 
the  advance   of  man.    The  class  of  winged 
creatures,  the  highest,  the  tenderest,  and  the 
most   sympathetic    with    man,   is  the   class 
which  he  now  persecutes  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.    What  can  be  done  to  pjrotect  it  ? 
Reveal  the  bird  as  animated  by  a  soul :   de- 
monstrate that  it  is   a   person.     The  bird, 
therefore,    one   sole   bird,   is    the   whole    of 
Michelet's  book,  tr  icking  the  varieties  of  its 
destiny  as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  thou- 
sand conditions  of   earth,    to    the   thousand 
conditions  of  Avinged   life.     Without  taking 
co^-nisanee  of  the  systems,  more  or  less  in- 
genious, of  transformations,  the  heart  unifies 
its  object;  it  does  not  allow  its  course  to  be 
checked   either  by  the  external  diversity  of 
species  nor  by  the  crisis  of  death  which  seems 
to  break  the  thread.     Death  presents  itself, 
in  this  book,  harsh  and  cruel,  in  the  midst  of 
life,  but  merely  as  a  passing  accident;  life 
continues  all  the  same. 

The  agents  of  death,  the  assassin  species, 
so  highly  glorified  by  man,  because  in  them 
he  recognises  his  own  image,  are  here  placed 
very  low  in  the  scale,  abased  to  the  rank 
which  reason  assigns  them.  They  are  the 
clumsiest  practitioners  of  the  bird's  two 
arts,  architecture  and  song.  Sad  instruments 
of  the  fatal  passage,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  blind  ministers  of  nature  in  her 
hardest  necessity.  The  eagle,  therefore,  is  de- 
throned, and  the  nightingale  is  advanced  to 
honour.   In  the  moral  crescendo  wliich  the 


bird  gradually  attains,  the  climax  and  the 
supreme  point  is  not  a  brutal  force  which  is 
easily  surpassed  by  man,  but  a  power  of  art, 
sentiment,  and  aspiration  which  he  has  not 
yet  reached,  and  which  occasionally  trans- 
ports him  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world  to 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  a  better  world  to  come. 

In  considering  the  bird,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  beginning,  and  take  some  little  notice 
of  the  Egg.     According  to  the  ancient  oracle, 
the  universe  itself  sprang  from  an  egg.     A 
more  modern  axiom  is,  everything  that  lives 
comes  from  an  egg.     All  creatures  therefore, 
have  the  same  origin  ;  but  the  diversity  of 
their  destiny   depends  especially  upon   the 
mother.     She  acts  and  foresees ;  she  loves, 
more  or  less ;  she  is  more  or  less  maternal. 
The  more  she  is  so,  the  more  the  creature  to 
be  born  rises  in  the  scale  of  being ;  every  de- 
gree in  existence  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
love.     What  can  the  mother  do  for  her  off- 
spring, in  the  unsettled  existence  of  the  fish  ? 
Nothing,  except  to  confide  her  egg  to  the 
ocean.     What  can  she  do,  in  the  world  of  in- 
sects, where  she  generally  dies  as  soon  as  she 
has  laid  her  egg  ?  No  more  th^n,  before  dying, 
to  find  a  safe  spot  for  it  to  hatch  and  feed  in. 
With  the  superior  animals,  the  quadrupeds, 
in  whom  we  might  expect  that  the  warmth  of 
their  blood  would  double  the  force  of  their 
afiections,  the  cares   of  maternity  are   pro- 
portionally less.     The  little  one  is  born  suffi- 
ciently formed,  clad,  exactly  like  his  mother  ; 
a  fountain  of  milk  is  in  store  for  him.     At  an 
earl}'  age,  the  quadruped  knows  as  much  as 
he  ever  will  know :  many  can  gallop  as  soon 
as  they  see  the  light.     The  young  bird  has  a 
difierent  destiny ,  he  would  perish,  were  he 
not  beloved.     Beloved?     Every  motl)€r  loves, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  starry  heavens.     By 
"  beloved"  here  is  meant  anxiously  cared-for, 
surrounded  by  infinite  love,  enveloped  by  the 
heat  of  the  maternal  magnetism.     Even  in 
the  egg,  where  you  see  him  protected  by  a 
calcerous  shell,  he  is  susceptible  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.     Hence  the  long  labour  of 
incubation,  which  causes  the  most  restless  of 
animated  beings  to  submit  voluntarily  to  a 
painful  captivity. 

The  little  nestling  comes  to  life ;  but  he  is 
naked.  Whilst  the  little  quadruped,  well 
clothed  from  his  very  first  birth-day,  can 
crawl  or  walk,  the  young  bird  (especially  in 
the  superior  species.)  lies  naked  and  helpless 
on  his  back.  The  foal  knows  how  to  suck, 
and  easily  takes  his  natural  nourishment ;  the 
little  bird  is  obliged  to  wait  till  the  mother 
has  sought,  selected,  and  prepared  his  food. 
She  cannot  leave  home,  and  so  the  father 
comes  to  her  aid.  Here  is  a  true  family 
compact :  fidelity  in  love,  and  the  first  dawn 
of  morality.  We  say  nothing  of  the  prolong- 
ed, very  special,  and  very  hazardous  educa- 
tion required  for  the  art  of  flight ;  still  less  of 
song,  so  delicate  an  accomplishment  with 
artistic  birds. 
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Take  the  egg  in  your  hand.  This  elliptic 
form,  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
beautiful,  offering  the  least  possible  liability 
to  external  injur\',  gives  yon  the  idea  of  a 
complete  microcosm,  of  a  world  in  little,  of  a 
total  harmony,  from  which  you  can  take 
hothing.  and  to  which  you  can  add  nothing. 
Inorganic  things  hardly  affect  so  perfect  a 
form.  One  has  a  presentiment  that  beneath 
this  inert  appearance  there  lies  a  high 
mystery  of  life  and  some  accomplished  work 
of  the  Creator.  What  is  it  ?  What  creature 
is  destined  to  proceed  from  it  ?  We  may  not 
know :  but  she,  the  mother,  knows ;  she  who, 
trembling,  with  outstretched  wings,  folds  it 
in  her  embrace,  and  ripens  it  with  her  vital 
heat ;  she  who,  hitherto  free  and  the  queen 
of  the  air,  has  suddenly  become  a  fixed 
prisoner  over  this  mute  object,  which  you 
might  take  to  be  a  stone.  Her  faith,  powerful 
and  efficacious,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  world, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  surprising.  Say 
nothing  about  sums  and  the  elementary 
chemistry  of  globes  :  a  humming-bird's  egg  is 
as  great  a  marvel  as  the  Milky  Way.  If 
you  wish  to  admire  the  fecundity  of  nature, 
the  vigor  of  invention,  the  enchanting  riches 
(fearful  in  one  sense)  which  from  an  identical 
creation  draws,  hy  millions,  opposite  miracles, 
consider  this  egg,  which  is  just  like  any  other, 
from  which  hevertlieless  will  spring  the 
infinity  of  tribes  who  will  disperse  them- 
selves all  over  the  world.  From  an  obscure 
unity,  nature  pours  and  throws  out  in  innu- 
merable and  prodigiously  divergent  rays, 
those  winged  flames  which  you  call  birds, 
beaming  with  ardour  and  vitality,  v/ith  colour 
and  sons:.  From  the  burning  hand  of  the 
Deity  there  incessantly-  escapes  this  immense, 
spreading  swarm  of  overwhelming  diversitj^, 
wherein  everything  glitters,  everything  sings, 
where  everything  inundates  us  with  harmony 
and  light. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  bird  is  what 
may  be  called  the  Fish-bird.  The  navigators 
who  first  discovered  polar  islands,  found 
them  inhabited  by  simple  auks  and  pen- 
guins, who  stared  at  their  visitors  with 
friendly  curiosity.  Uususpicious  of  harm, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  to  be  massacred  without  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  The  attitudes  of  these  new 
creatures  were  a  constant  cause  of  pleasant 
mistakes ;  their  upright  position,  and  the 
contrasted  colours  of  their  plumage,  made 
them  look  like  troops  of  children  in  white 
pinafores.  The  stiffness  of  their  little  arms 
(you  can  hanlly  talk  of  wings  as  belonging  to 
these  rudimentary  birds.)  their  awkwardness 
on  land,  the  dillicult}^  which  they  have  in 
walking,  awards  them  as  the  property  of 
Ocean,  in  whose  bosom  they  sleep  so  mar- 
vellously well,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  their 
natural  and  legitimate  element.  You  might 
easily  fancy  that  they  were  his  (Ocean's)  first 
emancipated  sons  ;  that  they  were  ambitious 


fish,  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
birds  who  had  already  contrived  to  trans- 
form their  fins  into  scaly  winglets.  The  meta- 
morphosis was  not  crowned  with  complete 
success ;  clumsy  and  impotent  as  birds,  they 
are  dexterous  and  agile  as  fish.  Or  again, 
from  their  large  feet  attached  so  close  to  their 
body,  from  their  short  neck  fixed  to  a  cylin- 
drical trunk,  with  a  flattened  head,  you  might 
judge  them  to  be  related  to  their  neighbours, 
the  seals,  whose  good-nature  they  share, 
though  not  their  intelligence.  These  first- 
born sons  of  nature,  witnesses  of  her  old  ages 
of  transformation,  offered  a  strange  hierogly- 
phical  aspect  to  their  first  beholders.  With 
their  mild  eye,  but  dim  and  pale  as  the  face 
of  Ocean,  they  seemed  to  regard  man,  the 
last-born  of  the  planet,  from  out  the  depth  of 
their  antiquity. 

"  Wings  ! — Give  us  wings  V  is  the  cry 
uttered  by  all  creation,  even  by  the  inorganic 
world.  The  most  inert  bodies  rush  rapidly 
into  chemical  transformations,  which  cause 
them  to  enter  into  the  current  of  universallife, 
and  give  them  the  wings  of  movement  and 
fermentation.  Vegetables,  fixed  to  the  soil 
by  their  root,  confide  their  odours  and  their 
seeds  to  the  wind,  and  strive  after  a  flight 
refused  to  them  by  nature.  On  earth,  we 
pity  animals  whom  we  style  sloths,  or  tardi- 
grades;  but  if  slowness  is  relative  to  the 
desire  of  motion,  to  the  ever-disappointed 
effort  to  act  and  advance,  the  true  tardigrade 
IS  Man.  His  powers  of  draggmg  himself 
from  one  point  of  the  earth  to  another,  the 
ingenious  instruments  which  he  has  recently 
invented  to  aid  those  power.", — all  these 
efforts  do  not  diminish  his  adherence  to  the 
earth ;  he  is  not  the  less  glued  to  it  by  the 
tyranny  of  gravitation. 

There  exists  on  earth  only  one  class  of 
creatures  to  whom  is  given  the  faculty  of 
escaping,  by  free  and  rapid  motion,  from  this 
universal  sadness  of  impotent  aspiration  ;  it 
is  the  class  which  holds  on  to  the  world 
merely  by  the  tip  of  the  wing,  so  to  speak  ; 
which  is  cradled  and  borne  on  the  air  itself, 
generally  without  having  to  take  anj^  farther 
trouble  than  to  steer  according  to  need  or 
caprice.  Easy  and  sublime  mode  of  life ! 
With  what  an  eye  must  the  humblest  bird 
regard  and  despise  the  strongest,  the  swiftest 
of  quadrupeds,  a  tiger  or  a  lion !  How  he 
must  smile  to  Bee  him  in  his  powcrlessness, 
adhering  fixedly  to  the  ground,  making  it 
tremble  with  vain  and  useless  roarings  and 
nocturnal  groans,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  false  king  of  the 
animals,  who  is  bound,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
in  the  inferior  existence  which  is  imposed  on 
us  equally  ](y  hunger  and  gravitation  ! 

Let  ns  try  an  ex)irriment.  Let  us  ask  the 
bird,  still  in  his  shell,  what  he  would  like  to 
be  ;  let  us  give  him  the  choice.  "  Will  you 
bo  a  man.  and  share  the  dominion  of  the 
globe,  which  our  art  and  lal>our  have  ac- 
quired for  us  V    He  will  answer  "No,"' most 
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assui'edly.  Without  reckoning  the  immense 
eSbrtj  the  labour,  the  sweat,  and  the  care, 
the  slavish  life  by  wliich  we  purchase  this 
dominion,  he  will  have  but  one  word  to  say  : 
"  King  myself  by  birth  over  space  and  light, 
why  should  I  abdicate,  whilst  man,  in  his 
loftiest  ambition,  in  his  supreme  desire  after 
happiness  and  liberty,  dreams  that  he  is  a 
bird  and  is  furnished  with  wings  ?"' 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  man 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  confiding  himself 
to  the  winds,  of  mounting  in  the  air,  without 
oar  or  rudder  or  any  means  of  directmg  his 
course,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  found 
wings  at  last,  had  eluded  the  prohibition  of 
nature,  and  had  conquered  gravity.  Cruel 
and  tragic  accidents  gave  the  lie  to  this 
ambitious  boast.  Then,  the  wmg  of  the  bird 
was  siudied ;  attempts  were  made  to  imitate 
it ;  the  inimitable  mechanism  was  coarsely 
counterfeited.  We  had  the  frightful  spectacle 
of  a  poor  human  bird,  encumbered  with  long 
unwieldy  wings,  throwing  himself  from  a 
column  a  hundred  feet  high,  fluttering  for  a 
moment,  and  then  dashed  to  pieces.  The  sad 
and  deadly  machine,  with  all  its  laborious 
complexity,  was  very  far  from  representing 
that  admirable  arm  (greatly  superior  to  the 
human  arm,)  that  system  of  muscles  which 
co-operate  together  to  produce  so  powerful 
and  so  rapid  a  movement.  The  human  wing, 
lax  and  droopmg,  was  specially  wanting  in 
the  all-powerful  muscle  which  unites  the 
shoulder  to  the  chest  (the  humerus  to  the 
sternum)  and  gives  its  violent  impulse  to  the 
flashing  flight  of  the  falcon.  The  instrument 
here  is  so  close  to  the  motor,  the  oar  to  the 
rower,  and  is  so  completely  one  with  it,  that 
by  this  arrangement  the  frigate-bird  is  able 
to  row  at  the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  per  hour, 
five  or  sis  times  quicker  than  railway  speed, 
distancing  the  hurricane,  and  without  rival 
except  the  lightning. 

But  eveu  if  our  poor  imitators  could  really 
have  imitated  the  wing,  they  would  have  been 
none  the  forwarder.  They  copied  the  form, 
but  not  the  internal  structure  ;  they  believed 
that  the  bird's  ascending  power  lay  in  its 
flight  alone,  not  being  aware  of  the  auxiliary 
secret  which  nature  conceals  in  its  plumage 
and  its  Ijoncs.  The  mystery  and  the  marvel 
is  the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  making 
itself  light  or  heavy  at  will,  by  admittting 
more  or  less  air  into  these  express  reservoirs. 
To  become  light  it  inflates  its  volume,  dimi- 
nishing thereby  its  relative  weight :  from 
that  moment,  it  rises  spontaneously  in  any 
medium  heavier  than  itself.  To  descend,  or 
fall,  it  shrinks  and  makes  itself  small  by 
discharging  the  air  which  swelled  its  size,  and 
is  thereby  heavier,  as  heavy  as  it  chooses. 
Here  was  where  the  mistake  lay ;  it  was 
ignorance  of  this  point  which  caused  the  fatal 
results.  They  knew  that  a  bird  floating  on 
the  water  is  a  vessel,  a  shi]? :  they  did  not 
know  that  diving  in  water  or  hovering  in  air 
it  is  a  balloon.  They  imitated  the  wing  alone; 


but,  with  the  wing  well  imitated,  if  the 
internal  force  is  not  superadded,  death  is  only 
a  more  certain  result. 

But  this  ftxculty,  this  rapid  play  of  mecha- 
nism for  taking  in  and  discharging  air,  for 
swimming  with  a  ballast  variable  at  will, — 
on  what  does  it  dei3end  ?  On  a  unique,  an 
unheard-of  power  of  respiration.  A  man 
who  should  receive  as  much  air  at  once, 
would  be  stifled  at  the  outset.  The  lung  of 
bird,  elastic  and  powerful,  absorbs  and  im- 
bibes it  with  exhilarated  delight,  and  floods 
with  it  the  air-cells  of  the  yery  bones.  Every 
successive  second  brings  aspiration  and  reno- 
vation as  (juick  as  lightning.  The  blood, 
ceaselessly  vivified  with  fresh  air,  imparts  to 
every  muscle  tiiat  inexhaustible  vigour  which 
is  enjoyed  by  no  other  created  beings,  and 
which  belongs  only  to  the  elements.  Herein 
is  the  prodigy,  and  not  in  the  mere  wing. 
Were  you  gifted  with  the  wing  of  the  condor, 
and  could  follow  him  when,  from  the  summit 
of  the  Andes  and  their  Siberian  glaciers  he 
flashes  down,  he  falls  upon  the  burning  shores 
of  Peru,  traversing  in  one  minute  all  the 
temperatures,  all  the  climates  of  the  globe, 
breathing  at  one  breath  the  fearful  mass  of 
air  frozen  or  baked,  no  matter  to  him — you 
would  reach  the  ground,  although  unhurt  in 
limb  and  without  a  scratch,  smitten  by 
apoplexy  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt.  The  smallest 
bird  puts  the  strongest  quadruped  to  shame. 
Human  tradition  is.  fixed  on  this  point.  Man 
wills  to  be,  not  man,  but  an  angel,  a  winged 
spirit.  The  winged  genii  of  the  Persians 
became  the  cherubim  of  Judtea.  Greece 
gave  wings  to  her  Psyche,  the  soul.  The 
soul  still  retains  her  wings  !  she  has  dashed 
through  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
mounts  with  increasing  aspiration.  "  0, 
that  I  were  a  bird!"'  exclaims  man.  No  woman 
doubts  that  her  infant  will  become  an  angel. 
The  wing  attains  its  final  triumph  m  a 
most  wonderful  inhabitant  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  a  storm  at  sea  in  distant  climes,  you 
may  observe,  in  a  patch  of  royally-blue  sky, 
a  small  bird  with  immense  wmgs,  hovering 
at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet.  Is  it 
a  gull  ?  No  ;  its  wings  are  black.  Is  it  an 
eagle  ?  No  ;  the  bird  itself  is  small.  It  is 
the  little  eagle  of  the  seas,  the  first  of  the 
winged  race,  the  audacious  navigator  who 
never  furls  sail,  the  prince  of  the  tempest, 
the  despiser  of  all  danger;  the  warrior,  or 
the  frigate-bird.  We  have  at  last  reached 
the  limit  of  the  series  of  which  the  wingless 
bird  was  the  starting-point.  Here  is  a  bird 
that  is  nothing  but  wing.  No  body  at  all. 
or  hardly  any ;  scarcely  as  big  as  that  of  a 
barn-door  fowl,  with  prodigious  wings,  some- 
times fourteen  feet  from  tijj  to  tip.  Such  a 
bird  as  this,  sustained  liy  nature  on  such  sup- 
ports, has  nothing  to  do  but  to  float  at  ease. 
Does  the  tempest  rage  ?  He  mounts  to  a 
height  in  which  he  finds  serenity.  The 
poetic  metaphor,  false  when  applied  to  any 
ther  bird,  is  no  figure  of  speech  for  him ;  hg 
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literally  slumbers  upon  the  storm.  If  ho 
thiuks  tit  to  row  in  earnest,  distance  becomes 
a  thino;  of  nouo-ht.  He  breakfasts  in  Senegal 
and  dines  in  America. 


This 


strange 


beino;     has,    moreover,    the 


royal  quality  of  fearing  nothing  in  the 
world.  Little,  but  strong  and  intrepid, 
he  braves  all  the  tyrants  of  the  air.  He 
would  despise  the  condor,  in  case  of  need  ; 
before  the  monster-bird  could  get  well  on  the 
wing,  he  would  be  leagues  away.  One  thing, 
nevertheless,  surprises  you;  which  is,  that 
on  closer  inspection,  the  first  member  of  the 
winged  kingdom  does  not  enjoy  one  particle 
of  the  peace  which  would  seem  to  be  promised 
by  a  life  of  freedom.  His  eye  is  cruelly 
hard,  unmerciful,  and  restless.  Ilis  tAvisted 
attitudes  are  the  contortions  of  a  wretched 
watchman,  who  is  compelled,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  keep  a  constant  look-out  over 
the  infinite  expanse  of  ocean.  His  sight. 
visibly,  strains  at  telescopic  range  ;  and  if  it 
fail  him,  the  sentence  is  passed  on  his  sombre 
visage  ;  nature  has  condemned  him,  and  he 
dies. 

Take  a  near  view  of  his  person:  he  has 
scarcely  any  feet,  and  such  as  he  has  are 
very  short  and  webbed,  incompetent  to  walk 
or  perch.  With  a  formidayjle  beak,  he 
has  not  the  talons  of  the  veritable  sea-eagle. 
False  eagle,  although  superior  to  the  true  in 
audacity  and  thievishness,  he  is  inferior  in 
strength,  and  is  unprovided  with  those 
invincible  claws.  He  can  strike  and  slay  ; 
but  can  he  seize  ?  Hence  arise  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  hazards  of  his  life,  which  is 
tiiat  of  a  corsair  and  a  pirate  rather  than  of 
a  sailor ;  and  the  permanent  question  written 
on  his  face  is,  "  Shall  I  dine  to. day  ?  Shall 
I  be  able  to  feed  my  young  ones  to-night  ?" 
His  superb  and  enormous  apparatus  of  wing 
becomes,  on  land,  an  incumbrance  and  a 
danger.  Li  order  to  take  flight,  he  requires 
either  a  high  wind  or  an  elevated  spot,  a 
peak,  or  a  rocky  cliff.  Surprised  on  a  sandbank 
or  a  low  reef,  where  he  often  makes  a  halt, 
the  frigate-bird  is  helpless  and  defenceless ; 
it  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  threatens  and 
striko-s  right  and  left :  he  is  knocked  on  the 
head  with  blows  of  a  stick.  Out  at  sea, 
these  immense  wings,  admirable  at  a  certain 
altitude,  are  ill-adapted  to  skim  the  waves. 
Once  wet  through,  they  would  become  heavy 
and  would  sink.  And  then,  alas  for  the  ])ird  ! 
he  becomes  the  property  of  the  fishes  ;  he 
feeds  the  inferior  tribes,  which  he  expected  to 
make  bis  food ;  the  grave  devours  the  sports- 
man, the  catcher  is  caught. 

And  yet,  what  can  he  do  ?  His  daily  meals 
are  in  the  waves  ;  he  must  always,  therefore, 
be  approaching  them  ;  he  is  obliged  constantly 
to  return  to,  and  beat  about  the  odious  and 
prolific  sea,  which  threatens  to  engulf  him. 


Consequently,  this  being,  that  is  so  well 
armed  and  so  magnificently  winged,  so 
superior  to  all  his  fellows  in  visual  power,  in 
rapacity  and  courage,  leads  only  a  trembling 
and  precarious  life.  He  would  perish  cf 
hunger,  if  he  had  not  the  cunning  to  find  a 
provider  whose  rations  he  devours.  His 
ignoble  resource  is  to  attack  a  heavy  and 
timid  bird,  the  noddy,  who  is  an  excellent 
fisherman.  The  frigate-bird,  who  is  not 
superior  in  size,  pursues  him,  strikes  him  on 
the  neck  with  his  Ijill,  and  makes  him  dis- 
gorge his  prey.  All  this  takes  place  in  mid- 
air ;  before  the  fish  falls,  the  frigate-bird  has 
caught  it.  The  same  impudent  robber  has 
been  known  to  snatch  a  fish  from  a  man's 
hand,  and  even  to  hover  over  a  caldron  with 
the  hope  of  snatching  morsels  of  the  boiling 
meat,  regardless  of  the  sailors  who  were 
superintending  the  cookery.  Dampier  saw 
sick,  old,  or  crippled  frigate-birds  establish- 
ing themselves  on  reefs,  which  seemed  to  be 
their  hospitals,  and  levying  contributions  on 
the  fisheries  of  their  vassals,  the  juvenile 
noddies.  But,  while  in  vigorous  health,  they 
rarely  alight,  but  live  like  the  clouds,  floating 
on  their  outspread  wings  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  another,  taking  their  chance,  and 
piercing  with  their  implacable  gaze  the 
boundless  expanse  of  sea  and  sky. 

The  first  of  the  winged  race  is  he  who 
never  reposes.  The  first  of  navigators  is  he 
who  never  reaches  the  end  of  his  voyage. 
To  him,  land  and  sea  are  equally  forbidden. 
He  leads  a  life  of  eternal  exile.  Let  us  envy 
nothing.  No  existence  is  really  free  here 
below,  no  career  is  sufiiciently  vast,  no  flight 
is  sufficiently  lofty,  no  Aving  gifted  with  suflB- 
cient  power.  The  most  potent  of  all  is  an 
instrument  of  bondage.  There  must  be  other 
wings  which  the  soul  awaits  and  hopefully 
longs  for. 
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PITY  A  POOR  PRINCE. 


A  SHORT  time  siucc,  we  took  occasion  to 
notisc  some  of  the  curious  outrages  on  good 
taste  and  good  sense  committed  by  official 
people  who  happen  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  receiving  the  Queen  when  she  travels. 
We  drew,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  strange 
but  perfectly  true  picture  of  towns  turning 
themselves  into  travelling  Circuses,  and  rail- 
way refreshment  rooms  trying  to  look  like 
Royal  boudoirs,  under  the  amazing  delusion 
that  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  would  ap- 
prove of  them  all  the  more  for  appearing  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  in  their  own  charac- 
tei'S.  We  thought  it  hard  at  that  time,  and 
we  think  it  hard  still,  that  persistent  jMaj-ors 
should  bcseige  the  Royal  carriage-windows, 
and  pitiless  Corporations  pour  out  all  the 
vials  of  bad  grammar  on  the  Royal  head, 
whenever  they  can  catch  the  first  Personage 
in  these  realms  on  her  travels.  And  Ave  then 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  (which  we 
now  reiterate)  that  the  practise  of  concealing 
from  our  Queen  the  true  aspect  of  towns, 
stations,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  even  of  the 
people  themselves,  amounts  in  effect  to  a 
species  of  positive  disloyalty,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  deprives  her,  in  her  relation  to 
her  subjects  and  to  all  that  surrounds  them, 
of  every  fair  means  of  judging  accurately  for 
herself. 

Certain  events  have  lately  hajipcned  which 
oblige  us  to  return  to  this  subject.  The 
official  persecution  of  her  Majesty  has  ex- 
tended its  abject  range  of  action,  and  has  now 
overtaken  her  Majesty's  second  son.  Prince 
Alfred. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  profession 
that  had  been  chosen  for  the  J'oung  Prince, 
we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
the  Queen  had  been  to  some  slight  extent 
influenced,  in  arriving  at  her  decision,  by  a 
natural  wish  to  preserve  one  of  her  children, 
at  least,  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  his  native  country.  Any 
hope  of  rescue  for  her  eldest  son  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  all  of  us  born 
to  a  drawback  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  is  necessarily 
born  to  a  drawback  of  ]Mayors  and  Corpora- 
tions. Prince  Alfred,  however,  it  was  still 
possible  to  save  from  being  Addressed  at  his 


carriage-Avindow,  from  being  bewildered  by 
make-shift  drawing-rooms,  and  from  being 
loyally  leapt  over,  as  it  were,  by  sjirightly 
pole-and-canvas  arches,  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  drive  through  the  streets  of  a 
strange  town.  The  one  apparently  safe  means 
of  accomplishing  his  preservation  from  these 
and  other  equally  unendurable  nuisances,  in 
the  present  May  or-and-Corporation-burdcned- 
condition  of  all  civilised  land,  was  clearly  to 
send  him  to  sea — and  that  is  exactly  what 
his  Royal  mother  has  done  with  him. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  ventur- 
ing to  set  up  this  theory,  one  thing  at  least  is 
certain.  Prince  Alfred  was  not  sent  to  sea 
as  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  but  as  a  mid- 
shipman of  the  Eur^-alus.     The  Queen  has 


determined,  with  excellent 


good 


sense, 


that 


he  shall  learn  his  nolde  profession  exactly  as 
other  English  lads  learn  it :  that  he  shall 
rank  with  his  brother  officers  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  :  and  that  if  he  rises  (as  we 
all  hope  he  will  rise)  to  a  position  of  eminence 
in  the  Navy,  he  shall  have  something  higher 
and  better — something  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory to  his  country  and  to  himself — to 
thank  for  it,  than  the  accident  of  his  l)irth. 
It  is  gratifying  to  knoAV  this ;  it  is  doubly 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  son  is  Avorthy  of 
the  mother's  confidence ;  that  he  frankly  and 
gladly  accepts  his  position  ;  and  that,  finding 
himself  in  a  ncAv  sphere  of  action  (in  which 
be  it  remembered,  his  social  standing  is  really 
and  truly  decided  by  his  individual  merit.) 
he  is  as  happy  and  as  popular  Avith  his  mess- 
mates as  any  other  sensible,  good-humoured, 
high-spirited  English  boy  might  be  in  his 
place. 

These  things  are  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. It  is  perfectly  Avell  knoA\-n  that  the 
Prince  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  as  other 
midshipmen  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  ;  that 
his  outfit  has  been  exactly  regulated  (though 
the  tradesman  Avho  made  his  chest  is  rumoured 
to  have  gone  the  loyal  length  of  french- 
polishiug  it)  by  the  outfits  of  other  midship- 
men :  and  that  every  distinction,  in  short, 
(except  the  too-enthusiastic  polishing  of  the 
chest)  has  been  most  strictly  and  sensibly 
levelled  betAveen  the  many  young  officers 
Avho  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  the  one 
young  officer  Avho  is  the  son  of  the  Queen. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it   Avould    seem 
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hardly  necessary  that  her  iMajesty  should 
have  been  obliged  to  express  a  wish  (as  she 
is  understood,  however,  to  have  expressed  a 
wish)  that  no  public  receptions  of  the  Prince 
should  take  place  when  the  Euryalus  hap- 
pened to  touch  at  any  particular  port.  Every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Queen  has  sent  her  son  to  sea, 
must  surely  speak  for  itself,  to  the  same  plain 
and  direct  purpose,  in  the  case  of  any  official 
personage,  in  any  part  of  the  Avorld,  who 
possesses  one  atom  of  tact  or  one  grain  of 
common  sense  ?  Here  is  the  man-of-war, 
Euryalus ;  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  on 
board  bears  the  Christian  name  of  Alfred. 
Surely  the  clumsiest  of  mankind  may  be 
trusted  not  to  commit  the  gross  blunder  of 
tearing  off  the  wisely  assumed  incognito  of 
the  young  officer,  and  setting  him  up  before 
his  messmates  and  companions  (in  flat  de- 
fiance of  the  principle  on  which  his  own 
parents  have  so  considerately  and  so  sen- 
sibly acted)  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
who  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  one  of  them- 
selves ! 

Alas !  alas !  the  clumsiest  of  mankind 
must  and  will  blunder,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  even  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
matters.  Exactly  as  the  disastrous  trades- 
man at  home  french-polished  the  chest,  so 
the  disastrous  diplomatic  tradesmen,  abroad, 
freuch-polish  I\Iidshipman  Alfred,  the  moment 
they  get  hold  of  him,  with  a  royal  recep- 
tion. 

The  good  ship  Euryalus  arrives  in  the 
Bay  of  Tangier ;  and  the  royal  midshipman 
probably  looks  forward  to  a  run  on  shore 
along  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  gun- 
room. No  such  good  fortune  awaits  him. 
We  learn  from  the  correspondent  of  the 
Gibraltar  Chronicle,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Charge  d' Affaires,  Mr.  D.  Hay,  proceeded  in 
a  Moorish — more  properly  as  we  think,  a 
Mayorish — launch,  to  wait  upon  his  Royal 
Highness.  Mr.  D.  Hay  is  instantly  saluted 
by  eleven  honorary  explosions  from  the  guns 
of  the  Euryalus — not  one  of  which  we  regret 
to  find,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  blow  him 
back  instantly  to  his  office  on  shore.  The 
Prince  disembarks  (as  midshipmen  invariably 
do)  with  twenty-one  honorary  explosions 
from  the  joyful  town ;  which  are  immedi- 
ately returned  (captains  being  always  parti- 
cularly attentive  where  salutes  to  their 
midshipmen  are  concerned)  by  more  explo- 
sions from  the  Euryalus.  His  Royal  High- 
ness— Midshipman  Alfred  no  longer — is 
received  by  a  perfect  Corporation  of  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Saddle-horses  are 
in  attendance ;  but  the  Prince  not  being 
quite  nautical  enough  yet  to  get  on  horse- 
back the  moment  he  gets  on  shore,  wvalks 
up  to  his  quarters  with  his  wearisome  escort 
aft<>r  him.  The  same  day  he  has  to  make 
calls  of  ceremony  on  the  minister  and  the 
Governor  ;  and,  the  next  morning,  by  way  of 
showing  him  a  particularly  hitercsting  and 


useful  sight  to  a  sailor,  he  is  taken  into  the 
country  to  witness  the  manoeuvring  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry — possibly,  the  Horse  Marines 
— in  which  case,  we  think  it  hard  on  the  ship's 
company  not  to  have  invited  them  all  to  see 
the  review.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  authorities 
to  conclude  by  mentioning  that  they  seem  to 
have  remembered,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
they  had  a  midshipman  to  deal  with,  and 
that  they  then  did  Avhat  they  could  to  gratify 
the  Prince's  sailor-like  enthusiasm  for 
the   fair   sex,  by   taking;   him    to     see     the 


of  a  beautiful  young  Jewess. 
Shortly  afterAvards,  he  appears  to  have  been 
happily  rescued  from  the  civil  and  military 
Corporation ;  to  have  got  back  to  his  ship  ; 
and  to  have  there  re-assuraed,  let  us  hope,  the 
natural  position  in  \v  hich  he  had  been  placed 
Ijy  his  parents,  and  from  which  the  blunder- 
ing local  authorities  had  done  their  mischiev- 
ous utmost  to  separate  him. 

Similar  exhibitions  of  ludicrous  ostentation 
and  wretched  taste  took  place  at  Lisbon  and  at 
Malta — with  this  noticeable  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  reception  at  Lisbon  was  directed 
by  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  was  on  that  very 
account,  an  excusable  piece  of  folly.  The  King 
of  Portugal  might  naturally  enough  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was  bound 
out  of  common  politeness  (to  say  nothing  of 
common  regard  for  his  own  diplomatic 
interests)  to  take  formal  public  notice  of  the 
Queen's  son,  as  some  return  for  the  attention 
which  he  himself  received  from  the  Court 
when  he  visited  this  country.  The  King  of 
Portugal  was  not  to  be  expected  to  feel  with 
Englishmen  on  such  a  purely  national  question 
as  that  involved  in  the  professional  education 
of  the  Prince.  For  these  reasons  we  can  look 
composedly  enough  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  Royal  Barge  alongside  of  the 
Euryalus  ;  and  we  can  be  well  content  to  be 
merely  amused  by  the  reported  astonishment 
of  everybody  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Prince  jumped  into  the  barge — an  astonish- 
ment arising,  we  presume,  from  a  general 
idea  that  the  descent  of  a  Queen's  son  from 
a  Queen's  ship's  side,  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  species  of  solemn  procession, 
or  by  a  stage-walk,  or  by  any  other  means, 
except  the  means  natural  to  a  lively  lad 
of  fourteen  who  can  make  good  use  of  his 
legs. 

But  the  case  is  altered,  when  we  get  to 
Malta.  Hero,  in  an  English  possession,  where 
tlic  authorities  had  no  excuse  for  awkwardly 
thwarting  tlie  Queen's  intentions,  and  mis- 
chievously elevating  her  son  above  the  free 
sea-training  and  the  impartial  sea-discipline 
which  can  alone  make  a  sailor  of  liini — hero, 
the  sickening  servility  of  these  receptions  of 
the  young  Priuce  reached  its  climax.  The 
governor,  the  council,  the  judges,  the  arch- 
bishop, the  Protestant  bishcqi.  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  all  the  other  grandees  in  the 
island  received  the  midshipman  in  solemn 
assembly  on  the  steps  of  the  palace.    Whether 
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they  fell  on  their  knees  at  his  approach,  or 
whether   they  walked   backward.s   till   they 
got   in-doors,    is   not   mentioned — but   it   is 
asserted,   quite  seriously,   that  a   levee  was 
held  ;  and   that,  wherever  the   Prince  went, 
there  a  procession  persistently  went  with  hiin, 
both  before  and  behind.     There  was  a  ball, 
too  (the  midshipman's   partners   duly   chro- 
nicled,) and  an  illumination  ,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  to-do.  if  the  Midshipman  had 
not  "  greatly  chagrined"  the  Maltese,  by  gra- 
ciously condescending  to  allow  his    Captain 
to  proceed  on  his  cruise  !     But  the  crowning 
absurdity  of  all  was  accomplished  by  making 
the   midshipman    of  the    Euryalus   publicly 
review  the  troops  of  the  garrison.     When  we 
had  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  newspaper 
narrative,  nothing  else  that  it  might  have  con- 
tained  would    have    astonished   us.      After 
reading  of  all  the  soldiers  in   Malta  being 
reviewed  by  a  sailor  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  we 
should  not  have  felt  the  least  surprised  at 
being  further  informed  of  the  governor  boxing 
the  compass,  the  judges  holystoning  the  decks, 
or  the  Archbishop  borrowing  the  boatswain's 
whistle,  and  piping  all  hands,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Prince,  in  the  very  pulpit  itself. 
What  is  to  stop  this  fawning  perversion 
of  Prince  Alfred  from  the  plain  professional 
purpose  to  which  his  parents  have  so  wisely 
devoted   him?     Who    is    to    prevent    these 
abject  authorities  from  doing  their  best  to 
spoil  a  frank,   straightforward,  natural  lad, 
who  is  promising  so  well  at  the  fair  outset  of 
his  career?     It  is   not  easy  to  suggest   an 
answer  to  these  questions.     IIow  are  people, 
who  have  no  tact,  no  taste,  no  natural  sense  of 
what  is  appropriate  and  no  instinctive  terror 
of  what  is  ridiculous — who  seem  to  be  in- 
fluenced, partly  by  the  childish  pleasure  of 
putting  on  fine  clothes,  with  the  adult  folly 
superadded   of    feeling    proud    at    publicly 
exhibiting  them  ;  and,  partly  by  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  cringing  and  crawling,  which 
is   the   motive   power    that  works   in   mean 
natures — how  are  such  people  as  these  to  be 
reached  by  any  ordinary  process  of  remon- 
strance ?     Argument,  entreaty,  reproof,  con- 
tempt ;    the  pen  of  the  writer,  the  tongue  of 
the  orator,  are  all  shivered  alike  against  the 
adamantine  insensibility  to  every  species  of 
intellectual   attack  which  distinguishes   the 
genuine  Flunkey  nature.    The  one  idea  which 
occurs   to  us,  in  connection  with  this  very 
disheartening  part  of  the  subject — and  which 
we  beg  leave  in  conclusion,  to  express  with 
all  possible  respect — is,  that  the  Queen  her- 
self might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue  of  her 
son  before  it  is  too  late  to  save  him.     Iler 
Majesty  has  been  pestered  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Addresses  from  her  subjects.     What 
if  she  were  suddenly  to  turn  the  tables,  and 
actually  present  her  subjects  with  an  Address 
from  herself  ?  May  we  hoped  to  be  excused,  if, 
following  out  this  idea,  we  venture   to   lay 
the  following  few  lines   at  the  foot  of  the 


Throne,  as  a  rough  sketch  of  the  new  kind 
of  Royal  Address  which  we  are  bold  enough 
to  suggest? 

ADDRESS    FROM    THE    QUEEN    TO    CERTAIN    OF    HER 
SUBJECTS    IN    OFFICE. 

May  it  Please  Your  Flunkeyships, — I,  your 
much-wearied  and  much-persecuted  Sovereign, 
do  hereby  beg  and  entreat  that  you  will,  for  the 
future,  allow  my  second  son  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fession ill  peace  and  quietness,  unencumbered  and 
unj)erverted  by  Receptions,  which  separate  him 
from  his  messmates,  among  whom  I  wish  him  to 
mingle  as  one  of  themselves.  Governors,  Ge- 
nerals, Admirals,  Archbishops,  Authorities,  civil 
and  military,  Corporations,  of  every  degree  of 
obesity, — be  so  good  as  to  learn,  once  for  all, 
from  your  Queen,  that  true  loyalty  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  true  politeness,  in  which  the  delicacies 
of  restraint,  and  the  graces  of  good-sense,  count 
among  the  chiefest  and  the  most  necessary  of 
courteous  compliments.  Understand,  distinctly, 
that  when  I  send  my  son  to  sea  as  a  midshipman, 
it  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  my  intentions  for  you 
to  receive  him  as  a  prince.  Reserve  your  spare 
gunpowder,  therefore,  for  my  enemies  ;  keep 
your  fine  clothes  ani  your  processions  for  your- 
selves ;  and  by  no  means  consider  it  any  part  of 
your  duty  towards  Midshipman  Alfred  to  spoil  a 
good  sailor  by  reminding  him,  to  no  earthly  pur- 
pose, that  you  are  Flunkeys  and  that  he  is  a 
Prince. 

If  some  such  pithy  expostulation  as  this 
should  ever  happen,  under  an  extraordmary 
stress  of  circumstances,  to  be  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  Queen,  there  is  no  office 
within  tlic  gift  of  the  Sovereign  which  it 
would  give  us  half  so  much  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive as  the  useful,  enviable,  and  patriotic 
office  of  presenting  the  Address. 
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He  had  alwaj^s  been  harsh  with  us,  and  we 
hated  him. 

I  don't  know  why  my  father  appointed 
him  our  guardian.  No  two  men  could  have 
been  more  unlike,  nor  had  they  associated 
much  together.  One.  a  high-spirited,  open- 
hearted,  improvident  countiy  squire ;  the 
other,  a  hard,  passionate,  sullen  man,  whose 
dogged  self-will  seldom  deferred  to  the 
opinions  or  feelings  of  others.  Little  sym- 
pathy could  have  existed  between  them.  I 
believe,  too,  that  he  was  averse  to  my  father's 
union  with  his  sister,  prophesying  that  she 
would  live  to  repent  marrying  mad  Jack 
Ilolderness.  That  is  our  family  name.  It  is 
a  righ.t  Yorkshire  one,  and  has  been  known 
in  those  parts  any  time  these  five  hundred 
years.  Only  the  other  day  I  found  it  in 
Chaucer. 

She  did  not  repent,  however.  My  fothcr 
might  ride  and  drink  hard,  as  most  York- 
shire squires  did  in  his  day,  but  he  was 
always  kind  to  her  and  the  children.  And 
if  the  hall — never  a  very  orderly  place — was 
sometimes  turned  inside  out  by  a  party  of 
boosy  foxhunters,  its    ordinary    aspect  pre- 
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sented  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  great,  grim, 
cold  house,  m  the  dull  country  town,  wherein 
her  early  3'-ears  had  been  passed. 

Ah,  that  house!  if  she  could  but  have 
known  what  would  occur  within  it ! 

I  liave  heard  that  her  father  and  his  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  set 
out)  was  an  attorney,  who  became  rich  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  he 
brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  business. 
Old  Swinchat — Foxey  Swinchat,  folks  called 
him — died  in  harness,  leaving  his  monej^  to  be 
equall}^  divided  betwixt  his  son  and  daughter. 
Miles,  my  uncle,  never  practised  afterwards. 
He  had  no  need  to  do  so,  and  was  of  too  sul- 
len, obstinate,  and  overbearing  a  disposition, 
ever  to  become  poj^ular. 

I  have  said  that  my  grandftither,  who  died 
before  I  was  born,  bequeathed  his  money  in 
equal  proportions  to  his  son  and  daughter. 
He  did  this  literall}'  ;  in  the  latter  case  tying 
it  upon  my  mother  and  her  issue,  exclusive 
of  her  husband's  control.  Not  that  he  enter- 
tained any  ill-will  towards  my  father,  but, 
being  a  shrewd,  sharp  man,  he  thought  it  not 
unlikel}''  that  his  son-in-law  might  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  I  never  heard  of  my 
father's  resenting  this  ;  probably  he  acknow- 
ledged its  prudence,  which  was  abundantly 
manifest  afterwards  when  my  mother  died. 

That  occurred  at  my  birth,  mj^  only  brother 
being  but  three  years  old  at  the  time.  We 
had  a  little  sister,  but  she  did  not  survive 
her  infancy.  So  neither  John — he  was  called 
John  after  his  father — or  myself  had  any 
recollection  of  our  mother,  or  knowledge  of 
her  beyond  what  we  gathered  from  others. 
I  believe  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  father  loved  her  dearly. 

Her  death  had  a  great  and  disastrous 
effect  upon  him.  Always  a  careless  man  and 
rather  a  free-liver,  he  rode  harder  and  drank 
deeper,  kept  open  house  for  very  promiscuous 
guests,  squandered  his  money,  and,  in  short, 
let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  He  might 
have  got  married  again — perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  if  he  had — for  he 
was  still  young  and  handsome  ;  but,  I  believe, 
his  affection  for  his  dead  wife  restrained  him 
from  giving  us  a  step-mother.  Meantime,  we 
ran  wild  about  the  house,  and  were  brought 
up  anyhow. 

I  have  remarked  in  life  that  men  who  have 
never  known  a  mother's  care  are  often 
harder-natured  than  their  happier  fellows; 
deficient  of  tenderness,  pit}',  forbearance. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
be  so.  Jack  and  I.  in  our  boy-da3's,  promised 
to  be  no  exception  to  this  rule — if  I  may  so 
call  it.  "VVe  were,  I  fancy,  as  hot-tempered, 
wrong-headed,  ill-disciplined,  and.  to  use  a 
word  which  ought  not  to  have  become  anti- 
quated, as  masterful  a  couple  of  lads  as  any 
in  Yorkshire.  Which  is  a  pretty  bold  as- 
sertion, too.  We  often  quarrelled,  and  some- 
times fought  savagely.      Our  father  never  in- 


terfered with  us,  and  nobody  else  dared  to  do 
so. 

Stop  though.  I  am  wrong  there.  Our 
uncle  did.  He  never  came  to  the  house  (not 
that  he  came  often  since  his  sister's  death, 
or,  indeed,  before)  without  saying  something 
harsh  to  or  of  us — something  that  set  our 
boys'  breasts  rankling  against  him.  We  were 
no  cowards,  and  often  gave  him  as  good  as  he 
brought.  Our  father  would  laugh  at  such 
altercations.  1  fancy  I  see  him  now,  with  his 
handsome  flushed  face,  red  coat,  and  top-boots, 
as  he  came  in  one  day  all  splashed  from  hunt- 
ing, and  found  Jack  shaking  with  passion  at  a 
speech  of  my  uncle's.  My  brother  had  just 
been  fished  out  of  a  mill-stream,  and  my  un- 
cle had  applied  an  equivocal  proverb  in  his 
favour. 

"  Let  the  lads  bide,  ]\Iiles,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  or  they'll  be  too  much  for  'ee  some  day. 
Do  thou  look  after  thy  own  little  wench  at 
home." 

That  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  her.  My  uncle  had  got  married, 
very  unexpectedly,  about  two  years  after  his 
sister's  death,  to  a  handsome  widow,  with 
one  child,  a  little  girl.  His  choice  surprised 
everybody,  for  she  was  a  gay,  pleasure-loving 
woman,  without  fortune,  and  had  lived  in 
York  and  London.  I  believe  she  came  of 
Irish  lineage.  Anything  more  contrary  to 
his  sullen,  self-willed,  local  Yoi'kshire  nature 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  They  did  not 
live  happily  together,  and  she  would  have 
quitted  him  if  his  passionate  temper  had  not 
beaten  down  all  opposition.  My  aunt  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  us,  being  a  good- 
humoured  though  frivolous  woman.  Her 
little  girl  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  in  this  world,  I  do  believe. 

We  were  shy  of  her  ;  conscious,  when  in  her 
presence,  of  a  boyish  awkwardness  and  want 
of  breeding  which  never  troubled  us  elsewhere. 
She  knew  this  well  enough,  for,  baby-coquette 
as  she  was,  all  her  mother's  nature  promised 
to  re  appear  in  her.  I  have  looked  covertly 
into  her  eyes,  wondering  at  their  exceeding 
beauty  and  fascination,  being  dimly  and  un- 
easily cognisant  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them,  and  ajiprehen- 
sive  that  she  might  look  np  and  at  once  divine 
my  thoughts,  as  she  always  could,  Jack 
cared  more  about  her  than  I  at  that  time,  and 
she  knew  it  and  treated  him  worse.  I  don't 
think  he  was  jealous  of  me  in  those  days. 

My  Itither  liked  to  have  her  at  the  Hall, 
and  would  have  kept  her  permanently,  if  my 
uncle  had  permitted.  He  used  to  call  her 
his  little  sweetheart,  humoured  all  her 
whims  and  did  his  best  to  spoil  her.  as  he  did 
us  and  all  children.  AVhen  the  cholera  came 
into  our  part  of  the  country  (it  ravaged  all 
England  that  year,)  and  she  and  her  mother 
were  attacked  by  it,  he  rode  over  to  town 
every  day  to  inquire  about  them.  Kat}',  that 
was  her  name,  recovered,  but  my  aunt  died. 
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Her  daughter   had    not    thea    attaiuod    hor 
twelfth  birthday. 

Just  a  year  afterwards,  almost  to  a  day, 
my  father  got  a  bad  fall  while  hunting,  his 
spine  sustaining  such  severe  injury  that  he 
only  lived  long  enough  to  ap2:)oint  my  uncle 
our  guardian  and  to  take  his  leave  of  us, 
with  many  words  of  afifoction  and  regret 
that  he  had  not  proved  a  more  prudent — 
ho  could  not  have  been  a  kinder — parent. 
His  affairs  were  so  embarrassed  that  another 
six  months  must  have  produced  bankruptcy. 
He  had  mortgaged  the  estate — in  itself  much 
deteriorated  in  value — to  the  fullest  extent ; 
and,  in  short,  when  all  his  debts  were  paid, 
nothing  remained  to  us  but  our  mother's 
legacy,  of  which  we  should  come  into  posses- 
sion at  the  ages  of  one-and-twenty.  I  was 
then  ten — Jack  thirteen.  We  went  home 
with  our  uncle  to  the  great,  grim,  cold  house 
in  the  dull  country  town. 

Katy  was  sorry  on  our  account,  glad  on  her 
own,  for  since  her  mother's  death,  her  life  had 
been  very  monotonous.  I  don't  think  my  uncle 
was  harsh  to  her,  though  he  never  showed 
much  kindness  or  consideration  towards  any- 
body. Yet;  child  as  she  was,  she  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  some  slight  influence  over 
him.  I  fimcy  he  might  have  loved  her  if  she 
had  been  his  own  daughter.  But  whatever 
expectations  of  company  and  immature 
coquetries  our  arrival  excited  in  Katy's 
bosom,  were  doomed  to  disappointment  at 
that  time,  for  our  uncle  soon  announced  his 
intention  of  sending  us  to  boarding-school. 
Our  ignorance  justified  him  in  this,  if  his 
dislike  did  not.  I  say  his  dislike,  for  I  knew 
he  always  hated  us,  and,  from  that  day  he 
became  our  guardian,  had  promised  himself 
the  gratification  of  subduing  us,  breaking  us 
into  his  humours,  and,  as  he  once  said,  flog- 
ging the  rebellious  devil  out  of  us.  How  he 
succeeded  in  this  will  be  seen. 

Hitherto  we  had  had.  literally,  no  educa- 
tion. For  when  our  father  sent  us  to  school, 
as  he  did  once,  upon  the  first  attempt  at  the 
infliction  of  punishment  wc  had  made  a  fight 
for  it,  subsequently  escaping  and  returning 
home  to  be  half-laughed  at,  half-commended 
— not  ordered  back.  But.  now,  there  was  no 
disputing  the  will  of  my  uncle,  even  if  we 
had  been  inclined  to  attempt  it.  To  board- 
ing-school we  went  accordingly. 

Yorkshire  schools  have  of  late  years  ob- 
tained a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  In  my 
day  all  schooling  Avas  conducted,  on  severer 
principles  than  the  more  fortunate  youth  of 
this  generation  have  any  idea  of.  Punish- 
ment by  blows  and  starvation  formed  an 
ordinary  part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
school  selected  by  my  uncle  had  a  savager 
master  or  a  crueller  discipline  than  many 
others,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  more  direct 
method  for  the  perversion  of  every  honest 
and  manly  quality  could  not  have  been 
devised  than  the  grinding  tyranny  which 
under  the  name  of  an  education,  we  endured 


for  two  years.  Strong  boys  it  transfoi-med 
into  bullies;  weak  boys,  into  cowards  and 
liars. 

We  experienced  enough  of  it  and  to  spare. 
I  am  not  going  into  detail,  sufiico  it  to  say, 
that  we  were  not  conquered  easily.  One 
thing  our  school  discipline  taught  us,  to 
bear — perhaps  to  inflict — pain. 

We  never  went  home  for  the  holidays,  or 
saw  our  uncle's  face,  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years.  He  paid  the  schoolmaster's  bills 
regularly  and  received  reports  of  us  from 
him.  Then  word  came  for  us  to  return.  We 
had  had  all  the  schooling  considered  neces- 
sary. All  we  were  destined  to  have,  as  it 
proved. 

Katy  was  more  beautiful,  and  more  con- 
scious of  it,  than  ever,  when  wo  saw  her 
again.  Often  as  we  had  talked  of  her — Jack 
was  especially  prone  to  this,  and  once  tried 
his  hand  at  a  schoolboy  letter  to  her,  which 
the  schoolmaster  confiscated,  flogging  him  for 
writing  it — we  had  never  pictured  to  our- 
selves such  loveliness  as  two  years  had  de- 
veloped in  her  whom  we  always  regarded  as 
our  cousin. 

I  am  not  good  at  description,  or  I  would 
attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  Katy's  face. 
Though  I  don't  think  words  could  do  it.  I 
see  it  in  my  dreams  sometimes — dreams  that 
it  is  dreadful  to  wake  from — but,  shall 
never  meet  its  similitude  again,  unless  in 
Heaven. 

The  struggle  between  us  and  our  uncle 
commenced  immediately.  He  never  made 
any  pretence  of  liking  us,  always  addressing 
us  rather  as  dogs  than  human  beings.  I 
think  the  spirit  with  which  we  met  and 
resented  this  presented  some  sort  of  infernal 
fascination  to  him.  The  day  after  our  return, 
enraged  at  a  defiant  answer  of  Jack's,  he 
took  a  horse-whip,  and  in  spite  of  a  furious 
resistance,  flogged  him  mercilessly.  My  turn 
came  soon  enough,  and  after  that  it  was  all 
oaths,  curses  and  blows  on  one  side,  and  des- 
perate but  inefi"ectual  struggles  on  the  other. 
We  should  not  have  remained  in  the  house 
three  days,  but  for  one  reason — Katy.  We 
were  both  in  love  with  her. 

You  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  passions 
entertained  by  boys  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
for  a  girl  of  thirteen.  But  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  I  have  since  experienced  was  more 
real  or  all-cngropsing.  The  trivial  incidents 
connected  with  it  remain  indelibly  imj^ressed 
upon  my  memory,  while  thousands  of  more 
important  events  which  have  transpired  since 
are  forgotten.  I  recollect  the  colour  of  rib- 
bons iu  her  hair,  the  look  and  scent  of 
flowers  she  wore,  the  precise  aspect  of  the 
rooms  in  which  she  sat  and  worked  or 
moved  about,  even  in  the  minutest  detail. 
Sometimes  this  retrospection  is  misery  to 
me. 

I  loved  her  Vv'ith  my  whole  boyish  soul. 
The  sound  of  her  girlish  voice,  the  very  rustle 
of  her  dress,    affected  me   with  a  delicious 
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ouce  exacting,  slavish 


pleasure  which  was  half  pain.  I  have  woke 
up  at  night  from  a  delirious  dream  to  sob  out 
her  name  and  call  passionately  upon  her.  I 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  passion 
Avas  irrational  and  absurd,  and  that  she 
was  not  worthy  of  it.  Belief  in  the  oljject  is 
not  necessary  to  love.  A  man  shall  be  well 
convinced  in  his  heart  that  no  good  can 
come  of  his  success,  that  peace  and  happi- 
ness do  not  lie  there — nay,  shall  be  sure  of 
the  moral  perversity  of  her  ho  worships — 
yet  shall  be  ready  to  risk  life  and  soul  to 
get  her. 

My  brother's  passion  was  equally  vehe- 
ment, and  he  became  savagely  jealous  of  me. 
I  think  he  had  greater  faith  in  her  that  I 
— showed  his  feelings  with  less  disguise,  and 
was  therefore  more  cruelly  sported  with.  In 
wooing  a  coquette — and  Katy  was  born  a 
coquette — he  who  feels  or  betrays  least 
emotion  will  have  most  chance  of  success,  for 
he  can  avoid  unpleasing  manifestations  while 
his  rival  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  every  look, 
word  and  action ;  at 
and  rebellious. 

Katy  cared  for  neither  of  us,  but  her 
fickle  favours  were  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
me  (I  was  considered  the  handsomer), 
though  always  with  an  air  of  seniority  which 
her  one  year's  difference  in  age  rendered 
equally  ludicrous  and  exasperating.  Tor- 
mented ]jy  her  caprice  I  found  a  cruel  plea- 
sure in  augmenting  Jack's  sufferings.  Very 
soon  he  hated  me  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
fierce  ungovernable  nature.  She  knew  it,  and 
unconscious  of  the  depth  nnd  danger  of  the 
feelings  excited,  triumphed  in  it. 

Of  course  we  made  no  confidants.  I  can- 
not tell  how  my  imcle  became  enlightened  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  When  that 
happened,  his  scorn  of  what  he  considered  our 
juvenile  folly  seemed  to  intensify  his  brutality. 
Coarse  jibes  and  stinging  jeers  alternated 
withblow^s  and  ill-usage,  and  were  still  harder 
to  bear,  for  boys  are  always  sensitive  in  the 
extreme  to  ridicule,  especially  on  that  topic. 
lie  taunted  us  to  our  faces  before  strangers, 
coupled  every  reproach  addressed  to  us  with 
some  sneering  allusion  to  Katy,  grinned  at 
our  presumed  jealousy  of  one  another,  and,  in 
a  word,  made  our  lives  unendurable.  lie  was 
a  strong  man  or  he  might  have  come  off 
with  mortal  injury  in  some  of  the  furious 
struggles  which  ensued.  After  one  of  these, 
Katy,  Aveeping  with  rage  and  vexation, 
vowed  that  she  Avould  never  speak  to  us 
again. 

That  pleased  him  for  a  time.  I  think  the 
<levil  put  it  into  his  head  to  illuse  her, 
as  he  did  afterwards.  Or  it  might  liavebccn 
merely  to  spite  us.  I  have  said  that  he  was 
more  considerate  towards  her  than  others. 
Now  he  began  to  chide,  to  strike  lier.  Sliall 
I  ever  forget  witnessing  the  first  blow  ?  I 
did  not  wait  for  the  second. 

I  remember  going  to  her  that  evening  with 
some  wild  project  of  flight  which  my  brother 


was  to  share.  (He  had  manifested  such 
frenzied  rage  during  her  chastisement  that 
my  uncle  locked  him  in  an  empty  room, 
imprisoning  him  for  some  days.)  She  cried, 
but  seemed  to  think  much  lighter  of  the  matter 
than  I ;  its  influence  had  already  faded  from 
her  variable  temperament.  Henceforth,  how- 
ever, she  shared  our  uncle's  brutality  with 
us.  What  would  have  come  of  this — hoAv  far 
we  should  have  been  able  to  endure  it — I 
do  not  knoAv,  had  he  refrained  from  one  act. 
In  a  fit  of  sheer  malignancy  he,  one  day,  took 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  off  a  quantity  of 
Katy's  hair.  It  was  long  and  beautiful,  and 
she  had  been  excessively  proud  of  it. 

That  night,  when  we  had  been  ordered  off 
to  bed,  there  was  an  expression  in  Jack's  face 
which  frightened  me.  He  had  been  unusually 
taciturn  all  day — we  never  talked  much 
together  of  late,  but  this  day  fewer  words 
than  ever  passed  between  us.  I  tried  to  draw 
him  into  conversation,  Avithout  success.  And 
I  noticed  that  he  trembled  very  much  Avhen 
he  lay  doAvn  beside  me.  It  Avas  my  uncle's 
custom  to  lock  us  in,  but  this  night,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year,  he  omitted  to  do  so. 

Unable  to  sleep  for  a  long  time,  I  lay  listen- 
ing to  the  Avind  Avithout.  It  Avas  a  wild, 
blusterous  night,  such  a  one  as  had  always 
exerted  an  unquiet  influence  upon  me  ;  such 
a  one  as  I  shall,  noAv,  never  contemplate 
without  horror,  to  my  dying  day.  (Some- 
times I  fancy  that  day  Avill  be  its  counterpart.) 
No  moon  Avas  visible  as  I  looked  out  of  our 
curtainless  casement,  and  a  rack  of  heavy 
black  clouds  moved  rapidly  and  continuously 
athAvart  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  wind 
made  a  dismal  clamor  among  the  chimney- 
pots, and  noAV  and  then  a  fierce  dash  of  rain 
drove  against  the  Avindow-panes.  Fearing  to 
speak  to  my  brother,  and  as  scared  and 
troubled  in  mind  as  though  some  evil  influ- 
ence Avere  abroad — Was  there  not?  I  lay 
listening,  until  from  sheer  Aveariness  I 
tumbled,  as  from  a  precipice,  into  the  arms  of 
sleep. 

That  brought  no  relief.  jMy  dreams  par- 
took of  my  mental  disquiet.  At  first  they 
Avere  confused,  formless,  chaotically  horrible. 
I  Avas  harassed  by  an  overpoAvering  nameless 
dread,  haunted  by  an  ever-changing  phan- 
tasm Avhich  nothing  could  exorcise,  and  the 
presence  of  Avhich  inflicted  unimaginable 
misery  and  apprehension.  This  liorror  grcAV, 
like  one  of  the  evil  genii  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  until  it  filled  up  my  entire  imagi- 
nation, and  then  abrujitly  ended.  I  still 
slept,  laboriously,  painfully,  as  oppressed  by 
a  lieaA'y  night-niare,  yet,  by  a  strange  clair- 
voyance, I  became  conscious  of  tlie  existence 
of  external  objects.  I  saAV  the  black  shadows 
on  the  floor,  the  impenetrable  darkness 
brooding  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and 
heard  the  Avind  raging  Avithout.  More  than 
that,  though  my  brother  lay  Avith  his  back 
towards  me,  and  his  f\ice  to  the  Avail,  I  saav 
his  face  as  distinctly  as  if  it  Avere  fronting 
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mine  in  noonday.  And  (I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  these  phenomena,  and  can  hardly 
expect  to  obtain  credence,  though  it  was  so) 
I  knew  his  thoughts.  0  !  the  mortal  agony 
that  it  was  to  know  them  and  be  unable  to 
stir  hand  or  foot  to  prevent  their  execution ! 

Gently  and  cautiou.sly  he  put  the  bed- 
clothes aside ;  gently  and  cautiously  he 
stepped  over  me.  I  lay  Avatching  him  through 
an  awful  medium  which  dispensed  with  ordi- 
nary means.  One  long  look  out  at  the 
troubled  midnight  sky,  another  at  the  mirror 
— what  dreadful  attraction  was  there  in  his 
own  face,  then,  I  wonder? — and  he  stole 
across  the  darkened  floor  and  out  of  the 
room.  My  preternatural  vision  followed  him. 

Up  the  black  staircase.  To  my  uncle's 
room ! 

The  blood  surged  and  throbbed  in  my  brain. 
There  was  a  dazzling  flash  as  of  polished  steel 
before  my  eyes  and  then  a  great  darkness. 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  I  awoke,  my  hair 
bristling.     My  brother's  place  was  vacant. 

I  slipped  from  the  bed  and  stole  after  him, 
a  mortal  terror  in  my  heart,  my  blood  con- 
gealing to  ice,  my  knees  knocking  together. 
In  the  midnight  blackness  his  outstretched 
hands  met  mine — wet  with  what  I  knew 
must  be  blood ! 

Why  should  I  write  more  ?  Boy  as  he 
was,  he  died  on  the  gallows,  myself  barely 
escaping  the  same  fate.  Katy,  waking  up  to 
that  night  of  horor,  never  closed  her  eyes  in 
the  sweet  sleep  of  health  or  sanity  again. 
My  life  has  been  passed  in  self-banishment 
from  my  native  land.  I  am  a  lonely  old  man, 
the  last  of  my  race.     And  my  story  is  told. 

DWELLERS  IN  TENTS. 


On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  a  furious  tornado  blew 
down  all  the  tents  of  the  allied  armies  before 
Sebastopol.  Only  the  round  tents  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  were  left  standing.  This  set 
Captain  Rhodes  a-thinking,  and  the  product 
of  which  operation  is  an  interesting  book  on 
tents  and  tent-life,  from  which  we  have  ar- 
ranged the  following  extracts. 

All  Eastern  nations  are,  or  have  been,  more 
or  less  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  all  there- 
fore from  very  early  time  have  used  tents. 
Jabal  was  the  father  of  these  future  genera- 
tions of  tenters.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Laban 
and  Jacob  sat  in  tents,  which,  for  the  most 
pa,rt,  it  is  supposed,  were  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  certain  Red  Sea  fish,  resembling 
chamois  leather,  although  translated  in  the 
English  Bible  as  badger's  skin. 

A  wooden  hut  covered  with  reeds  served 
Achilles  for  a  tent,  when  he  lay  before  Troy, 
while  the  Grecian  soldiers  housed  themselves 
beneath  skins.  The  Macedonians  had  small 
tents,  to  hold  but  two  soldiers  each,  also 
covered  with  skins ;  these  tents  being  an  exact 
prefiguration  of  our  author's  own  invention 


in  his  Tentes  d'Abri,  but  used  as  buoys 
or  rafts  when  crossing  rivers.  Alexander's 
pavilion  contained  a  hundred  beds.  This  was 
the  most  gorgeous  canvas  home  ever  seen. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  gilded  arabesques, 
and  supported  by  eight  golden  pillars.  In  the 
centre  was  the  golden  throne  guarded  by  the 
body-guard  of  five  hundred  picked  men,  all 
in  glowing  colours  and  gorgeous  gold- 
embroidery.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  its  kind  extant,  but  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  magnificence  which 
Nadir-Shah  set  up  above  his  head.  Of  which 
more  hereafter. 

The  Romans  had  hut-like  tents  covered 
with  skins,  and  curtained  at  the  entrance ; 
each  tent,  ten  Roman  feet  in  breadth,  and 
capable  of  holding  ten  privates  and  a 
subaltern.  When  opened  at  the  front 
and  back,  and  with  the  valances  lifted 
up,  they  looked  like  enormous  butterflies; 
and  were  called  butterflies  (papilioness)in  con- 
sequence. Nero  had  an  octagon  tent  of 
singular  beauty ;  but  Nero  had  many  beau- 
tiful and  rare  things :  his  emerald  opera- 
glass  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  them.  Tents 
in  Ca3sar's  time  were  very  much  like  what 
they  are  now  in  shape  ;  some  like  our  hospi- 
tal-tents, and  some  like  cur  bell-tents,  and 
others  hut-shaped  with  sloping  roofs,  skin- 
covered  and  curtained;  and  others  again 
of  canvas — great  canvas  l)utterflies.  The 
Scythian  race  of  Bald  Heads  slept  in  winter 
under  trees  covered  with  a  strong  white 
cloth  ;  but.  in  summer,  under  trees  without 
any  covering  at  all. 

Who  thinks  of  an  Arab  without  his  camel, 
his  mai-e,  and  his  tent  ?  Take  away  one  of 
those,  and  he  w^ould  be  no  more  the  Bedouin 
we  have  all  known  of  from  our  earliest  youth, 
and  not  a  few  of  us  envied  when  nature  and 
instinct  rebelled  against  the  restraints  of 
society.  An  Arab  in  a  carpeted  house,  with 
its  proper  complement  of  chairs  and  tables, 
and  stuffed  feather-beds,  would  be  as  com- 
pletely vulgarised  as  the  most  common-place 
among  us  would  desire.  Even  Bedouin  life 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  canvas  and  properties; 
like  everything  else  in  this  complex  old 
theatre  we  call  the  world.  An  Arab  f;xmilye' 
tent  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  by  about  ten 'feet  in  breadth  ;  in  the 
highest  parts  it  is  from  ten  to  seven  feet,  in  the 
lower  about  five.  It  has  nine  poles:  three 
in  the  middle  and  three  on  each  side,  covered 
at  the  top  with  thick  clothes  of  woven  goat's 
hair,  impervious  to  the  heaviest  rain.  The 
side-coverings  are  usually  of  coarse  wool, 
the  interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments 
by  moans  of  a  white  woollen  flower-embroi- 
dered curtain,  hung  against  the  middle  poles, 
one  side  being  for  men,  the  other  for  the 
women.  In  the  first,  also,  are  the  wheat- 
sacks,  camel-bags  and  pack-saddles  heaped 
up  like  a  pyramid  round  the  centre  post; 
and,  in  the  second  one.  the  water  and  butter- 
skins,  kitchen    utensils,   and   all    the    more 
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domestic  appoiutmcnts  of  the  tent.  Some- 
times the  tent  has  three  compartments  :  the 
third  for  the  cattle.  In  some  tribes  the  goat's 
hair  canvas  is  m  strips  of  alternate  black  and 
white,  in  others  it  is  all  black,  and  in  others 
again  (about  Askalon)  all  white,  but  always 
in  strips  sewn  together  by  coarse  thread,  or 
secured  by-  small  wooden  pins.  The  women 
alone  undertake  the  strikinjr  and  fixinsr  of 
the  tents  while  the  men  flourish  their  lances 
in  the  air,  or  vapour  madly  about  on  their 
fleet  mares;  until  their  wives,  having  pre- 
pared their  house,  get  ready  their  food, 
which  they  cat  alone  in  masculine  sublimity, 
leaving  scraps  and  portions  for  their  hungry 
women,  as  generous  men  leave  bones  for 
dogs. 

One  fourth  of  the  whole  Persian  population 
is  said  to  live  in  tents.  Of  these  nomads  the 
Lurs  of  Luristan  are  the  most  most  numer- 
ous ;  liut  the  least  known.  After  them  come 
the  Kurds,  numbering  fifty  thousand  families 
or  tents.  A  Kurd,  one  day,  went  into  Monsieur 
Fontanier's  tent,  examining  everything  as 
Kurds  and  foreigners  will  examine  all  that  is 
curious  and  new.  The  Frenchman  was 
irritable  and  ordered  him  out. 

"But,  why  ?'"'  said  the  Kurd.  "The  sun 
is  hot,  your  tent  serves  for  shade,  and  I  shall 
stay  in  it."' 

The  chief  of  the  caravan,  anxious  to  please 
the  Frank,  got  the  visitor  out  of  his  way  by 
asking  him  to  coiiee.  AfterAvaads  jMonsieur 
Fontauior  Avent  about  the  encampment,  and 
strolled  into  the  tent  of  this  very  Kurd. 

"  0  !  0  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "'  here  you  are — 
you  would  haA  e  driven  me  away  from  your 
tent  just  now.  Think  you  that  I  would  do  the 
same  to  you  ?  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  me. 
No,  sit  thee  down.  I  shall  give  thee  coffee 
and  a  yjipe,  and  learn  how  much  more 
estimable  a  character  is  a  Kurd  than  a  dog 
of  a  Christian  or  a  citizen,  with  his  smooth 
tongue."  Monsieur  Fontanier  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  his  European  costume 
rendered  him  often  liable  to  curiosity  and 
importunity.  To  which  the  Kurd  answered, 
pertinently  enough : 

"  In  that  case,  why  not  stay  at  home  ? 
Why  come  and  walk  a1)out  a  Kurd  camp, 
where  no  one  in  all  their  lives  ever  saw  a 
European  ?  It  is  curosity  that  brings  you 
here, — why  i:iot  tolerate  the  same  feeling  in 
others  ?" 

The  Persians  excel  in  the  curtains  and 
hangings  of  their  tents,  which  are  cmliroi- 
dcred  in  neeiUework  of  various  colours  ;  the 
inner  curtains,  Avhicli  scpai-ate  the  men's  side 
from  the  women's,  being  usually  of  fine  white 
woollen,  where  every  thing  else  is  poor  and 
coarse.  In  some  tents,  that  divisional  curtain 
is  of  black  and  yellow  striped,  and  always  a 
matter  of  pride  and  some  ambition.  The  royal 
tents  have  magnificent  perdebs.  or  hangings  ; 
but  nothing  ever  eiiualliMl  the  glory  of  Nadir 
Shali'ri  pavilion.  It  was  a  whole  Arabian 
Night's  story  in   one,  so  far  as  its  fabulous 


luxury  and  splendour  went.  The  outside 
was  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  the  lining  rich 
violet-coloured  satin,  whereon  was  Avrought 
birds  and  beasts,  trees  and  flowers,  all  in 
pearls  and  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, and  the  like.  In  the  centre  Avas  the 
celebrated  peacock  throne,  glittering  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  throne  was  a  screen,  with  two 
angels  thereon,  likewise  wrought  in  jewels. 
The  very  tent-poles  were  golden,  thickly  sot 
with  jewels;  the  walls  and  the  tent-pegs 
were  also  golden.  The  roof  was  in  seven 
separate  pieces,  two  of  which  pieces,  packed 
in  cotton,  filled  one  chest.  Two  chests  Avere 
an  elephant's  load.  The  screen  filled  another 
chest :  and  the  poles,  pins,  and  walls,  made 
up  altogether  a  load  Avhich  needed  seven 
elephants  to  carry  it. 

The  richer  tents  of  the  Persians  are  gene- 
rally lined  with  clouded  silks,  or  bright 
coloured  satins ;  the  ground  covered  with 
soft  Persian  carpets,  or  thick  felts:  and 
golden  balls,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  on  the 
roof,  Avhence  floAvs  doAvn  the  hcaA'y  silk  em- 
broidered pcrdeh. 

The  Turks  cover  some  of  their  tents  with 
fine  cloths  of  camel's  hair  :  but  their  military 
tents  are  covered  with  double  widths  of 
strong  cotton  canvas,  impervious  to  the 
heaviest  rain.  Omar  Pacha,  generalissimo 
in  the  late  Avar,  had  a  circular  tent,  Avith  one 
centre  pole,  tAventy  feet  diameter,  covered  on 
the  outside  Avith  light  green  canvas,  lined 
Avith  pale-yclloAv  silk.  The  general's  Avas  tho 
same,  but  smaller  ;  being  only  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  lined  Avith  dark-blue  cotton  ; 
Avhile  the  next  in  grade,  the  colonel  or  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, had  one  of  fourteen  feet,  and 
not  often  Avith  an  inside  lining.  The  soldiers 
tent  Avas  a  round  one,  covered  Avith  double 
Avidths  of  strong  cotton  canvas,  completely 
waterproof.  These  tents  Avere  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter ;  lait,  by  tho  arrangement  of  a 
circular  plate  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  this  area 
enclosed  a  larger  volume  of  air  than  Ave 
obtain  in  our  tents  of  the  same  outside 
dimensions.  For,  Avith  us.  the  covering 
comes  close  up  to  the  pole,  Avhereby  avc  lose 
all  the  angle  made  by  a  Avider  gathering 
place.  Inches  multiplied  })y  themselves  come 
to  considerable  numerical  results.  The  Turks 
have  also  hospital  tents,  of  no  mean  hospital 
cajiabilities  ;  and  they  have  cooking.tcnts,  of 
a  dirty  brick  colour,  but  affording  much 
comfort  to  the  soldiery,  and  capable  of  imita- 
tion Avith  profit  to  ourselves. 

Still  lingering  eastward,  avc  find  aAvander- 
ing  tribe  in  Hindustan,  called  the  KaorAvas, 
one  of  tho  Rajpoot  tribes,  supposed  by  tho 
learned  to  bo  of  tho  same  family  as  the 
Si;ythic-Pali,  or  llyksos — the  Shepherd 
Kings  of  Egypt.  They  construct  their  tents, 
or  Imts  rather,  chlelly  of  tho  judoo  tree  ;  tho 
living  brau(dies  of  Avliich  they  interlace  toge- 
ther, covering  the  top  Avitli  the  broad  leaA^es 
and   coating    the    inside     with    mud ;    thus 
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making  a  veritable  human  nest,  not  easily 
discoverable  by  the  uninitiated.  So  that  even 
the  typical  pov\'er  of  the  poets  has  a  real 
existence,  though  not  quite  in  the  conven- 
tional form  of  western  imagination.  The 
Mantchou  Tartar  builds  himself  a  cage,  with 
a  round  roof,  like  a  round  tower,  or  a  dove- 
cote. He  covers  this  cage,  or  wicker  basket- 
work,  with  pieces  of  fulled  cloth,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  the  smoke.  The  Calmuck 
Tartars  have  also  a  kind  of  conical  cage-like 
tent,  a  perfect  frame-work,  horizontal  bars 
and  vertical  poles,  all  finely  covered  up  with 
coarse  woollen  felt,  and  so  light  that  one 
camel  can  carry  five  or  six  of  them.  The 
Tuski — a  nomadic  tribe  of  Siberia,  divided 
into  the  pastoral,  or  cleanly  Tuski,  and  the 
fishing,  or  dirty — make  their  huts  of  whale 
riijs  and  walrus  skins.  They  are  chiefly  cir- 
cular, to  prevent  snow-drifts,  at  the  gables, 
and  to  offer  as  few  points  of  resistance  as 
possible  to  the  fierce  north  winds.  The 
walrus  skin,  sometimes  containing  seventy  or 
eighty  square  feet,  is  as  clear  as  parchment, 
beautifully  clastic,  and  semi-transparent.  It 
is  covered  with  thick  layers  of  dried  grass  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  rein-deer  skins  hang 
as  curtains  from  the  roof  inside.  The  chief 
has  often  three  or  four  generations  to  house 
in  his  one  tent ;  and  the  way  in  which  space 
is  economised,  by  means  of  hanging  shelves, 
and  wooden  vessels  scooped  out  of  drift-wood, 
is  very  ingenious.  These  Tuski  burn  a  train- 
oil  lamp,  which  gives  immense  heat,  and  is 
the  softest  light  known,  even  to  eyes  cognisant 
of  wax. 

The  Samoiedes  are  also  of  Siberia :  and  they 
have  pyramidal  tents  covered  with  bark, 
which  is  again  covered  with  rein-deer  skins. 
They  sometimes  have  a  double  layer  of  skin  ; 
the  hairy  sides  outside  so  as  to  give  warmth 
within,  and  repel  the  rain  without.  These 
skins  are  in  long  strips,  wound  in  a  spiral 
manner  round  the  tent-poles,  with  a  little 
hole  left  at  the  top  for  the  smoke.  The 
women  here  again  pitch  and  arrange  the 
tents,  and  do  all  the  domestic  work  beside  ; 
the  men  hunting  and  fishing,  and,  in  a  new 
encampment,  throwing  up  the  snow  to  about 
a  foot  in  depth  all  round  the  tent.  Other 
northern  tribes  have  much  the  same  kind  and 
form  of  tont ;  walrus  skin,  reindeer  skin,  and 
bark,  the  chief  coverings  to  be  found  among 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Pole. 

China  harbours  land  nomads,  as  well  as 
her  well  known  wandering  water  population. 
The  Mongols,  for  instance,  who  live  like 
the  Mantchous,  in  cages ;  and  vilely  filthy 
cages  too  :  and  the  Khalkas,  with  paintings, 
cushions,  rugs,  and  ornaments  in  their  teiits, 
yet  with  only  a  hole  dug  in  the  clay  in  the 
centre,  for  their  fireplace.  Then  the  Chinese 
army  has  tents ;  five  feet  five  inches  high,  six 
feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long.  They  are 
made  with  sloping  roofs,  covered  Avith  strong 
linen  canvas,  lined  with  common  blue  linen"^; 
each  pole  is  ornamented  with  an  imperial 


shaped  iron  crown,  and  each  tont  contains  a 
felling  axe,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  hammer,  and 
a  very  curious  portable  c^  pper  camp  kettle. 
And  here  the  jiigtailed  braves  live  and  eat 
their  rats;  issuing  at  intervals  to  build  up 
painted  canvas  fortifications,  or  to  try  how 
some  new  shield  just  issued  by  the  Celestial 
war-office,  looks  at  a  distance,  and  when  the 
Fanquis  may  be  held  sure  to  run,  in  abject 
terror  of  botli. 

The  Africans  have  various  modes  of  housing 
themselves.  The  Egyptian  Bedouins  merely 
thrust  four  sticks  into  the  ground,  and  hang 
a  shawl  upon  them  ;  while  the  Arabs,  near 
Tripoli,  have  '•  hair  houses,"'  as  they  call 
them,  of  wool  and  goat's  hair  ;  some  of  them 
quite  palatial  in  their  dimensions,  for  tents. 
The  Braknas,  a  tribe  of  INIoors  to  the  north 
of  Senegal,  famous  for  their  milk  diet  and  fat 
women,  have  straw  or  grass  huts,  capable  of 
holding  forty  or  fifty  people  :  and  the  plains 
round  Timbuctoo  are  covered  with  these 
straw  huts  or  tents.  Other  Moors  indulge 
in  conical  hair  tents,  which  they  carry  about 
in  leathern  sacks,  and  deck  inside  with  mats 
and  goods.  Another  tribe,  more  to  the 
centre  of  Africa,  makes  circular  huts  of  palm- 
branches  ;  another,  stretches  a  few  mats  on 
stakes,  and  covers  them  afterwards  with 
hides  and  branches  :  a  third  uses  ])rauches_of 
trees,  for  a  framework,  then  covers  them  with 
mats  made  of  the  Dom-palm  ;  and  hangs 
them  round  inside  with  black  and  white 
striped  woollen  coverlets.  "In  the  time  of 
the  tropical  rains,  these  tents  are  much 
reduced  in  size  T)y  their  inmates,  who  sit  in 
them  like  snails  in  their  shells."  The  Berbers 
live  in  tents  covered  with  coarse  wool,  or 
goat's  hair,  or  with  mats  woven  from  the 
fibres  of  a  certain  root,  which  the  women 
spin  or  twist  so  closely  that  it  can  keep  off 
the  rain.  These  coverings  are  dyed  black 
with  copperas.  Others  have  tents  like  tombs, 
or  the  keel  of  a  ship  reversed,  protected  by 
black  hair  cloths,  or  mats  woven  from  the 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  The  Hottentots 
make  a  large  arched  cage,  into  which  they 
must  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  well 
covered  by  mats  made  of  reeds  and  the 
sword-grass.  These  mats  overleap  each  other, 
like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  so  that  no  ram  can 
possibly  penetrate;  the  upright  laths  are 
held  in  their  arched  position  by  a  few  heavy 
stones  placed  on  the  top,  which  also  force 
the  poles  deeper  into  the  earth.  The  diameter 
of  the  largest  huts  is  about  fourteen  feet ; 
they  hold  from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  with 
all  their  worldly  gear,  beds,  food,  Avcapons, 
and  implements,  and  have  a  circular  hole  for 
the  fireplace,  but  they  have  no  chimney,  and 
the  smoke  has  to  find  its  way  out  by  the 
door. 

The  Red  Indians  make  all  sorts  of  wig- 
wams :  some  very  simple  and  others  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  and  handsome.  The  Mandan 
lodge  is  the  largest  of  all.  often  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  wide  ;   while  the  Crows   cover 
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theirs  with  skins  dressed  almost  white,  and 


paint,  por- 
A   Dacota 


ornament  them  afterwards  with 
cupine  quills,  and  scalp  locks, 
patronizes  0-.ly  the  buffalo  skin;  for  a  tradi- 
tion is  afloat  in  the  tribe  that  once  a  rash 
Dacota  made  his  wigwam  of  a  deer's  skin, 
and  died  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience 
to  national  customs.  The  Pawnee  hedges 
himself  behmd  a  weaving  of  the  long  prairie 
grass,  making  a  hut  like  a  huge  straw  bee- 
hive; and  the  Navajoe  is  the  cynic  of  them 
all,  living  in  a  small,  conical,  wretched  lodge, 
with  a  triangular  opening,  and  no  room  for 
the  fire  inside.  In  South  America  the  gra- 
cious banana  has  given  one  of  its  family,  the 
Vijao  plant,  as  the  covering  of  human  homes. 
The  leaves  of  this  Vijao  are  oval,  membrane- 
ous, silky,  and  twenty  inches  long  by  four- 
teen Avide. 


glutinous, 

pical 

weight 


Their  under  surface  is  white  and 
hat  it  can  long  turn  even  tro- 
rams.  These  leaves — about  a  hundred 
for  each  hut — arc  collected  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  spread  over  the  timber 
frame-work,  as  tiles  ;  the  upper  overlapping 
the  lower.  It  is  a  commodious  tent,  in  the 
Avay  of  bricklayers  and  plumbers  ;  for  should 
the  rain  come  in  at  the  roof  or  sides,  a  sinele 


leaf  will  mend  the  hole,  and  repair  all  the 
damage  done.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
people  thatch  themselves  in,  in  very  ineffi- 
cient huts — wretched,  small,  circular  hives, 
without  utensils  of  any  kind  ;  with  no  beds, 
no  mats,  no  seats ;  just  thatches  raised  on 
sticks,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  and  fish  or 

has 
The 
and 


flesh  burning  on  the  ashes,  if  the  canoe 
gone   well  or   the   chase   been   lucky. 
Fuegian  wigwam  is  the  most  barbarous 
wretched  of  all. 

Tents  were  of  early  use  here  in  England. 
The  ancient  Britons  had  them  of  skin  only, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxons  covered  theirs  with 
cloth,  or  leather,  as  was  most  convenient. 
The  pavilions  of  the  middle  ages  are  known 
to  every  reader  of  history  or  romance  :  these 
pavilions  increasing  in  lusuriousness  and 
pomp  as  manufactures  came  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  wealth  cast  about  for  means  of 
more  lavish  expenditure.  In  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  when  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England  met  Charles  the  Sixtli  of  France,  he 
had  '•  a  large  tent  of  blewe  velvet  and  green, 
richly  embroidered  :  the  tent  was  replenished 
and  decked  with  this  poysie : 

'  After  bii.sie  labonre  cometh  victorious  rest;' 

and  on  the  top  and  height  of  the  same  was 
set  a  grate  eagle  of  golde,  whose  eyes  were  of 
such  orient  diamonds  as  that  they  glistened 
and  shone  over  tlie  whole  field."  The  French 
king  liad  a  tent  of  blue  velvet  richly  powdered 
with  the  fleurs-de-luec.  Henry  the  Seventh 
also  had  a  noble  tent;  and  Avhon  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Francis  the  First  had  tlieir 
meniora])le  meeting  in  Ardcnno,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  Henry's  tent  was  of 
rich  crimson,  eniliroidercd  and  wrought  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  crimson  silk  ;  above 


the  fringe  certain  legends  running  like  golden 
mouldings,  setting  forth  his  own  rights  first, 
and  his  acknowledgement  of  the  divine  right 
afterwards. 

Our  modern  tents  do  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactory.  They  are  chiefly,  in  shape,  the 
hospital,  or  the  round  tents ;  the  hospital 
being  oblong  marquees,  the  round  or  cir- 
cular what  their  name  implies.  The  first 
holds  not  less  than  eighteen  or  more  than 
twenty-four  men ;  the  second  sixteen  men, 
lying  on  the  ground.  But  we  saw  what  that 
Crimean  storm  did  a  few  years  ago ;  there- 
fore the  modern  army  tents  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  French 
tents  are  good ;  one,  the  walled  tent,  tents  a 
muraille,  promises  great  things  when  fairly 
tried.  It  is  a  new  version  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers'  tent,  with  an  improved  method  of 
ventilation,  and  is  to  be  adopted  at  the  camp 
of  Chalons  as  a  preliminary  test-place. 
Austria  had  much  trouble  about  her  tents, 
but  she  has  improved  since  Captain  Theurc- 
kauf  took  them  in  hand.  In  Austria  the 
storm-ropes  are  always  from  the  inside,  as, 
indeed,  are  all  the  ropes;  a  plan,  though 
directly  opposed  to  our  own,  of  which  Cap- 
tain lihodes  decidedly  approves.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  approval  read  conclusive 
enough ;  for  it  is  not  very  hard  to  under- 
stand that  ropes  are  better  kept  dry  than 
wet.  Prussia  does  not  shine  greatly  in  this 
matter ;  Belgium  is  absolutely  tentless  ; 
Sardinia  adopts  the  best  models  she  can  meet 
with,  no  matter  of  what  nation ;  and  Sweden 
erects  tents  to  hold  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men.  Edgington  has  been  a  great  improver 
of  military  tents,  as  well  as  of  marquees  for 
fetes  champctres.  He  got  the  prize  medal 
in  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  deserved  what  he  got.  Mr. 
George  Turner  has  also  some  patents  out  for 
tents  and  marquees ;  of  which  the  stays  and 
framing  is  of  galvanised  wire  cord,  the  J^egs 
of  galvanised  iron,  the  covers  mineralised  or 
waterproof  fabrics,  the  seams  are  riveted 
instead  of  sewn,  and  there  are  portable  fire- 
places for  each.  Thus,  we  have  the  full  im- 
press of  this  nineteenth  iron  and  scientific 
centui'y  stamped  in  every  detail. 

Captain  Kliodcs  speaks  of  his  own  tents. 
A  framework  of  ash  or  bamboo ;  the  form  a 


in- 


curvilinear  octagon ;  not  unlike  in  pr 
ciple  and  appearance  to  a  huge  stickless 
umbrella ;  ventilation  holes  at  the  top ; 
and  additional  covering  to  be  made  out  of 
the  canvas  packing  cases  :  such  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  arrangements,  that  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  them  may  strike  and  pack  them  in 
three  or  four  minutes  ;  less  space  taken  up 
on  the  ground,  and  more  accommodation 
provided  inside :  these  are  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  proposed  new  guard  and  hos- 
pital tents.  A  portable  tunnel  or  endless 
tent  is  contemplated,  which  the  soldiers  can 
pitch  on  an  instant,  and  which  needs  nothing 
but  light  pliable  ribs,  canvas,  ropes,  leather. 
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buttons,  aud  a  few  pegs  for  its  construction- 
We  know  of  few  tents  that  need  more;  but 
this  is  as  yet  only  an  idea.  The  autlior  has 
also  the  superior  lightness  of  his  tents  in  his 
favour.  The  present  government  hospital  tent 
weighs  five  hundred  and  seven  pounds  ;  his, 
of  smaller  outside  dimensions  and  greater 
inside  space,  weighs  onh^  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds.  This  is  no  trifling  differ- 
ence for  an  army  of  wear3r,  harassed,  foot- 
sore men  ;  and.  all  other  things  equal,  would 
surely  decide  in  favour  of  any  form  which 
would  include  it  among  its  characteristics. 

THE  BLOOMING  ROSE. 


'TwAS  holiday  in  Fairy  Land  ; 

Its  queen's  fair  presence-room 
One  delicately  radiant  flush 

Of  spiritual  bloom, 

(For  it  was  made  of  flowers,)  was  fill'd 

With  ev'ry  loyal  fay. 
Whose  many-tinted  robes  were  glass'd 

In  founts  of  diamond  spray. 

About  the  throne  that,  pure  as  pearl, 
Rose  from  the  emerald  ground, 

The  motion  of  their  silver  wings 
Sprinkled  a  starlight  round. 

The  life-breath  of  all  fragrant  things 
Thrill'd  through  that  mystic  hall ; 

The  essence  of  a  moonhght  night 
Fell  softly  over  all. 

Up  rose  the  qu  en,  and  with  her  hand 
She  hush'd  the  mingling  mirth. 

And  bade  her  favourite  bard  approach, 
And  sing  a  tale  of  earth. 

He  came  :  a  rainbow  spann'd  his  wings, 
An  opal  gemm"d  his  breast ; 
drop  of  pure  ethereal  flame 


A  drop  of  pure  ethereal  flame 
^      icd  on  his  glowing  crest. 


Burnet 


His  changeful  robe  in  cloud-land  wrought. 

Ne'er  faded  nor  grew  old. 
The  spirits  of  the  early  morn 

Had  strung  his  harp  with  gold. 

He  sang.     His  wild  harp's  melody, 
Still  melting  through  his  rhvmo  ; 

Each  little  fairy  lieM  its  breath 
Each  tiny  hand  kept  time  : 

II. 

"  Erewhile  our  quoon  the  royal  word 

Her  bower-maidens  gave, — 
Who  brouglit  from  earth  the  rarest  gift, 

No  more  should  be  her  slave ; 

"  But  roam  at  will,  nor  homage  pay 

Save  only  once  a  year, 
And  gain,  beside,  what  power  of  spell 

Most  precious  seem'd  to  her. 

And  so  it  chanced,  one  gentle  fay 

Tlirough  a  vast  city  flew  : 
A  fairy's  desert,  no  fresh  moss, 

No  wild-flowers'  lake  of  dew. 


"  Where  man,  to  hide  God's  pleasant  earth, 
Pours  forth  his  thoughts  in  stone. 

And  almost  blots  out  heaven  :  the  fay. 
With  flagging  wings,  went  on. 

"  Yet  'mid  these  weary  streets  she  found 

One  spot  of  rich  repose, — 
An  open  window  where  a  child 

Water'd  a  budding  rose. 

"  A  sweet  moss-rose  :  the  glad  sprite  drew 

Its  folding  leaves  apart ; 
A  memory  of  Faiiy  Land 

Breathed  from  its  opening  heart. 

"  A  gush  of  the  familiar  air 

Seem'd  round  the  fair  child  shed, 

For,  o'er  a  pictured  fairy  tale 
At  times  she  bent  her  head. 

"  A  lovely  head  ;  the  brown  hair  lit 

AVitli  wav'ring  lines  of  gold. 
Round  a  soft  brow  where  innocence 

Its  whitest  leaf  unroU'd. 

"  The  dark  eyes  shone,  the  rosy  mouth. 

Dewy  with  childisli  joy  ; 
Thus  rain'd  her  fancies  fresh  and  fond 

Upon  her  fragrant  toy  ; 

" '  Iv'e  paid  thy  price  with  all  I  had  ; 

02:>e  quickly  precious  flower, 
Sure  thou  art  beautiful  enough 

To  be  a  spirit's  bower. 

"  '  The  homeless  children  from  the  street 

They  would  not  let  me  bring. 
So  then  I  thought  among  the  lays 

To  ease  some  suffering. 

"  '  And  that  some  little  fairy  child, 

Tired,  sick,  or  gone  astray. 
If  I  had  but  a  growing  flower, 

Might  rest  therein  all  day. 

"  '  And  if  one  comes,  thy  beauty,  rose, 

Fcr  me  her  love  may  win. 
And  she  will  gri  n'e  to  hear  me  tell 

How,  this  great  house  within, 

"  '  I  never  saw  my  father's  face, 

Nor  sister  knew,  nor  brother. 
And,  0,  so  long  I've  only  had 

A  picture  of  my  mother. 

"  '  Then,  when  ye  saw  me  all  alone, 

She  might  stay  here  to  play, 
LTntil  to  pleasant  Fairy  Land 

We  both  could  steal  away.' 

"  The  listening  fairy  kiss'd  the  cheek 
Thatbloom"d  above  the  flower, 

Then,  exqui.sitely  rested,  sank 
Deep  in  her  glowing  bower." 

The  bard  was  hush'd,  while  grateful  fays 
Their  flower-tubes  gaily  blew. 

And  drank  unto  the  kindly  child 
In  cups  of  honey-dew. 

III. 

The  tale  went  on.     "  A  life  forlorn 

Had  little  Una  led, 
Pillow'd  on  hireling  tenderness, — 

Hard  lies  the  orphan's  head! 
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"  Her  puardi.an  dwelt  abroad,  and  left 

Ilis  brother's  lonely  child 
Yearning  for  friends  till  fairy  love 

Bloom'd  oVt  the  human  wild. 

"  For,  pleased  to  fill  the  wistful  heart, 

Her  unseen  guest  by  day 
Kiss'd  the  white  lids  at  eve,  and  then 

In  sleep  she  saw  the  fay  ; 

"  And  roam'd  through  Fairy  Land,  and  pluck'd 

Its  beamy  fruits  at  will, 
In  rippling  crystal  bathed  her  feet, 

At  ev'ry  charmed  rill. 

"  And  floated  her  small  hands  in  light 
'Neath  each  pure  blossom's  bell, 

"Whence  a  delicious  melody 
Did  tremulously  well. 

"  "With  shimmering  mists,  and  melting  hues. 

And  glancing  joyous  throng, 
The  marv'lous  land  seeni'd  only  made 

Of  odour,  light,  and  song. 

"  Its  Avild'ring  beauty  steep'd  her  soul 

In  ecstacy  so  deep. 
Though  pleasant  was  the  day,  she  lived 

Her  real  life  in  sleep. 

"  Alone  no  more  ;  the  fay,  she  knew. 

Haunted  her  plant  unseen  ; 
Nou  .ht  else  could  give  its  shadowing  moss 

That  glow  of  eltiu  green. 

"  E'en  as  it  grew,  each  flushing  flower 

"Was  touch'd  with  fairy  bloom, 
And  the  sprite  answer'd  while  she  talk'd 

"With  wreathings  of  perfume. 

"  But  now  the  maiden's  spirit  thrill'd 

To  human  interest : 
Compassion,  like  a  pulse  of  Heaven, 

StirrM  in  the  childish  breast. 

"  For,  on  a  coucli  that  fill'd  each  morn 

The  window  o'er  the  way. 
Lay  a  pale  lady,  grey  and  worn, 

In  jjatient  pain  all  day. 

"A  widow,  for  whose  daily  wants 

Toil'd  hard  her  stripling  son. 
An  unknown  painter,  whose  bright  hopes 

Died  round  him,  one  by  one. 

"  A  long  and  thoughtful  gaze  the  child 

On  her  sweet  rose-tree  cast, 
Till  o'er  the  tearful,  smiling  face 

A  bright  heart  rainl>ow  pass'd. 

"  A  tender  trembling  radiance  lit 

The  pitiful  dark  eye, 
The  soft  mouth  o'er  the  roses  breathed, 

'  Sweet  fairy-world,  good-bye  !' 

"  The  dimpled  hands  gave  ev'ry  leaf 

A  last  caressing  toiich, 
Then  it  was  borne,  a  precious  gift, 

To  the  tick  lady's  couch. 

•'  For,  O,  to  watch  its  lovely  growth 

Would  i)ass  the  heavy  day. 
To  feel  the  breath  of  living  flowers 
Waft  o'er  her  as  she  lay. 


"  Then  that  rich  dream-lifo  ev'ry  night, 

To  move  and  feel  no  pain  : 
Yea,  she  might  find  a  fairy  charm 

To  give  ker  health  again. 

"  The  grave  son  wept ;  the  mother's  lips 

That  o'er  the  roses  smiled, 
Shower'd  kisses  on  the  lovelier  flower, 

The  earnest  blushing  child." 

Again  the  merry  fairy-shout 

Arose  with  silv'ry  sound. 
For  joy  that  such  a  loving  heart 

Beat  over  earthly  ground. 


IV. 

"  That  night  the  eager,  hopeful  fay 

Sped  on  her  journey  fleet, 
And  one  red  rose  from  Una's  tree 

Laid  at  her  sov'reign's  feet. 

"  For  well  she  knew,  of  such  rare  flowers, 

Her  wreath  an  angel  weaves, 
The  life-blood  clear  of  charity 

Deepen'd  its  crimson  leaves. 

"  To  spirit  senses,  from  its  heart 

A  subtle  essence  sprung, 
And  a  celestial  glory  e'en 

O'er  magic  hues  it  flung. 

"  A  tear  it  caught  from  Una's  eye 

Was  harden'd  to  a  gem. 
That  lighted  with  its  crystal  lamp 

The  royal  diadem. 

"  The  fairy  power  of  deathless  bloom 
Through  the  prized  flower  was  sent, 

And  it  became  for  ever  more 
The  queen's  most  tacred  tent. 

"  '  Thou  hast  thy  freedom,  faithful  slave.' 

The  fairy  droop'd  her  head  : 
She  loved  a  poet-fay  that  pined 

A  freer  life  to  lead. 

"  The  gentle  heart,  she  pray'd  the  queen 

His  fetter  first  to  break." 
The  fairies  to  each  other  smiled. 

For  of  himself  he  spake. 

"  '  Take,  then,  thy  wish  of  magic  charm : 

Say  what  thy  gift  shall  be  V' 
'  A  spell  to  ma"ke  the  child's  fresh  mind 

The  mystic  beauty  see 

"  '  That  hides  in  all  things  like  a  soul.' 
'  That  this  doth  work  her  weal 

Bring  me  sure  token,  thou  shalt  win 
Thy  freedom  by  thy  zeal.' 


"  But  now  beside  the  bed  of  pain 

W^as  Una's  daily  i)lace  ; 
Her  j)rcsence  like  a  freshening  breeze. 

Brighten'd  the  weary  face. 

"  With  childhood's  blithesome  ehaugefuluess. 
She  laugh'd,  and  talk'd,  and  sung, 

But  many  a  holy  lesson  learnt 
From  that  pale  lady's  tongue. 
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"  But,  at  the  painter's  evening  rest 

Slie  crept  within  his  ann, 
And  only  talk'd  of  Fairy  Land 

Of  magic  dream  and  cliarm. 

"  And  her  yonng  face  would  kindle  up 

With  her  own  eloquence, 
And  o'er  her  eyes,  as  full  as  floods. 

The  soul-light  flaeh'd  intense. 

"  The  while  the  fay  on  Una's  mind 
Wrought  with  her  spells  of  might, 

Till  heaven  and  earth  Avere  glorified 
Before  its  quicken'd  sight. 

"  Of  sunsets  grand,  of  moonlights  calm, 

She  caught  the  secret  sjjell  ; 
Yea,  o'er  her  from  the  meanest  things 

Some  drops  of  beauty  fell. 

"  Till  nature's  vivid  life-glow,  strong 

As  flame,  her  spirit  fill'd. 
And  to  its  hidden  harmonies 

Her  being  throbbed  and  thrill'd. 

"  AVith  love,  and  truth,  and  faery  pass'd, 

As  flow'd  the  years  along. 
The  beauty  gathcr'd  round  her  heart 

Stream'd  forth  in  glorious  song. 

"  And  o'er  her  early  girlhood  shone 

The  silver  star  of  fame ; 
For  one  grand  poem,  through  all  hearts, 

Swept  music  round  her  name. 

"  Then,  woo'd  by  rich  and  noble,  still 

She  clung  to  her  first  friend. 
Wrapping  her  painful  hours  in  love, 

She  soothed  them  to  the  end. 

"  For  the  end  came.     Ah,  human  lifa ! 

When  his  first  fame  was  won. 
Those  lips  were  growing  cold  whose  praise 

AVas  sweetest  to  her  son. 

"  But  wistful  were  the  dj'ing  eyes  ; 

AVith  Una's  hand  she  tried 
To  clasp  her  son's,  and  kiss  them  close  ; 

But,  in  the  efi'ort  died. 

"  They  stood  beside  the  silent  bed. 
They  grudged  her  not  her  heaven  ; 

They  knew  that  death  was  but  to  her 
An  iron  fetter  riven. 

"  He  closed  the  quiet  lids  and  then 

Broke  forth  in  bitter  tone. 
That  saddest  knell  of  love  and  hope, — 
The  words,  '  I  am  alone !' 

"  '  No,  Una,  no,  my  mothei"'s  love 

Saw  not  the  sacrifice  ; 
I  care  not  to  have  h:i|)piness, 
If  thine  must  pay  the  price. 

"  '  I  bless  thee  that  thy  glad  young  life 

Did  here  its  sunshine  waste  ; 
But  shall  it  light  the  wind-swept  rock 
Amid  the  breakers  placed  ? 

"  'Yet,  0,  mistake  me  not !     Were  I 
A  prince,  young,  fair,  and  grand. 

And  thou  a  peasant,  I  would  wear 
My  life  out  for  thy  hand. 


"  '  A  singing-bird  to  dungeon'd  man 

AYas  ne'er  a  richer  dower. 
But  round  tJie  wild  bird's  nest  should  swell 

The  verdure  of  a  bower.' 

"  A  wave  of  crimson  dyed  the  lips 

That  answer'd  very  low, 
'  Not  from  a  dungeon,  but  an  ark, 

Ernest,  thou  bidd'st  me  go  ! 

"  '  The  friendless  child,  in  years  gone  past, 

Your  kind  hearts  shelter  gave  ; 
Now  death  hath  robb'd  me,  worse  thou  art, 

To  take  the  last  I  have. 

"  '  O,  if  thou  art  a  wave-wash'd  rock, 

A  little  shell  am  I, 
That  clings,  and  fears  nor  wave  nor  wind. 

But  Avill,  unfasten'd,  die.' 

"lie  trembles  ;  for,  with  fear  and  hojie 

His  pulses  wax  and  wane  ; 
She  was  so  dear  a  prize  to  clasp, 

But,  0,  too  dear  to  chain. 

"  He  spoke  with  broken  passionate  words  : 

'  Thou  knewest  a  noble  earl 
AYould  fain  exchange  his  coronet 

To  win  so  fair  a  pearl.'' 

"  Lightly,  and  yet  with  filling  eyes, 

She  said,  '  So  let  it  be  : 
For  any  king  could  make  an  earl. 

But  the  king's  King  made  thee." 

" '  And  grej'  and  worn,  mayhap  with  care. 

Yet  am  1  past  my  prime  ; 
AVhile  lingers  on  thy  hair  the  first. 

The  silver  wave  of  time. 

"  '  But  I  am  poor.     Canst  thou  for  love 

Bring  down  thy  rising  fame. 
To  hide  it  in  an  anxious  home. 

Beneath  an  unknown  name  ':" 

"  '  To  me,  thy  grey  hairs  records  be 

Of  years  of  kindness  gone  ; 
The  heights  of  fame,  as  cold  as  clear, 

Can  ne'er  be  woman's  throne. 

"  '  For,  0,  if  ever  lovely  thought 

Made  music  through  my  lays. 
My  heart  but  leap'd  to  one  dear  hope. 

This  thought  will  Ernest  praise. 

"  '  I  love  my  fame,  when  in  thine  eyes 

Shines  its  reflected  light. 
And  thou  dost  flush  to  hear  it  named, — 

Then  fame  is  exquisite. 

"  '  We'll  climb  its  hill— for  thou  shalt  climb- 
Through  storm  or  sunny  weather. 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  look  down, 
AA'^hen  we've  grown  great  together.' 

"  His  arms  were  round  her  when  she  ceased, 

The  dark  eyes,  on  his  breast, 
Wept  forth  the  soft,  relieving  tears 

Of  feeling  long  suppress'd. 

"  And  when  their  mother's  grave  was  closed, 

Una  the  painter  wed. 
And  left  her  own  fay-haunted  home. 

To  humbler  shelter  led. 
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"  But  from  her  head  the  hov'ring  fay 
Phick'd  one  white  bridal  flower  ; 

For  love  was  but  the  last  bright  touch 
Of  hidden  beauty's  power. 

"  The  jiatieiit  sprite  at  last  was  free, 

Her  spirit-l)ard  was  won  ; 
Her  spell  for  Una's  happiness 

Its  work  had  nobly  done. 

"  Happy  they  were  in  hope  and  love, 

While  the  young  poet- wife 
Pour'd  vividly  her  quick  fresh  thoughts 

About  the  painters  life. 

"  And  he  her  fancies  beautiful 

Into  his  pictures  wrought; 
And  thus  two  fleeting  happy  j-ears 

Both  wealth  and  honour  brought. 

"  And  when  his  little  daughter's  eyes 

Did  first  on  life  unclose. 
With  grateful  thoughts  of  long  ago, 

Her  father  named  her  Rose. 

"  For,  still  preserved  by  loving  hands, 
Shoots  of  that  rose-tree  grew, 

And  fays,  as  to  a  wayside  home. 
Into  its  blossoms  flew." 


VI. 

The  poet  ceased  :  all  homage  paid  • 

ilis  blushing  little  fay. 
And  the  queen  bade  for  joy  once  more 

The  flower  trumpets  play. 

And  "  Long  live  Childhood !''  sang  they  all, 

"  And  may  it  ever  be 
But  gently  turn'd  with  length'ning  years 

To  love  and  poetry  !" 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  MAKING  AN  OLD 
ARTICLE. 

Two  very  old  ladies,  bearing  the  respective 
names  of  Nature  and  Fortune,  v^'ere  drinking 
tea  one  evening  about  thirty  years  ago — for 
the  sake  of  accuracy  it  may  as  well  be  stated 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
Januai-y,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
— and,  as  is  the  custom  with  old  ladies,  were 
interfering  very  considerably  with  other 
people's  affairs,  when  a  slight  misunderstand- 
ing arose  between  them  which,  as  words  fell 
fast,  very  speedily  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  downright  quarrel.  The  subject  of  their 
misunderstanding  was  the  destiny  of  a  male 
child,  just  born  into  the  Avorld,  who  will  be 
known  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  as 
Gabriel  Badger,  of  Badger  Hall,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  Esquire. 
A  lump  of  sugar  too  little  in  her  tea,  or  the 
richer  lace  of  her  friend's  pocket-handker- 
chief, had  soured,  for  the  moment.  Dame 
Nature's  kindly  feeling,  and  her  ill-humour 
manifested  itself  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Gabriel  Badger  was  brought  into  the 
world. 

"  Anoiter  birth  !''"  she  exclaimed,  frowning 
over  her  spectacles.     "  The  world  is  getting 


sorts,  and  Dame  Nature 


more  and  more  like  a  rabbit-warren  every 
day !" 

"  Why  should  you  complain  V  asked  Dame 
Fortune — mildly,  of  course,  and  without  the 
remotest  desire  to  irritate  her  companion. 
"  I  thought  it  was  your  province  to  see  that 
the  world  was  peopled  !"' — 

Speaking  in  italics,  with  even  ever  so  little 
emphasis,  is  always  disagreeable  to  hear  when 
a  person  is  out  of 
answered  testily  : — 

"  Suppose  it  is !  One  may  have  too  much 
of  a  thing,  I  presume.'^ 

"Not  of  a  good  thing,"  returned  Dame 
Fortune,  in  a  somevrhat  sharjicr  tone. 

"  That's  your  opinion,  is  it  ?"  said  Dame 
JSature. 

Here  the  quarrel  began  ;  but  not  to  follow 
it  from  inuendo  to  insult  and  from  insult  to 
outrage — not  to  introduce  any  of  the  per- 
sonalities with  which  it  was  garnished — the 
feud  may  be  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it 
most  affected  Gabriel  Badger. 

"  lie  shall  be  the  ugliest  fellow  in  England," 
said  Dame  Nature. 

'•  He  shall  be  the  richest,  though !"  retorted 
Dame  Fortune. 

"  lie  shall  be  a  conceited  ass !"  cried  Dame 
Nature.  '•  He  shall  put  his  foot  in  it 
wherever  he  goes,  he  shall  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  universe,  he  shall — '"  The  old 
lady  burst  out  laughing,  and  could  not  finish 
her  anathema. 

"Poor  spite,"  said  Dame  Fortune,  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "  One  comfort  is,  vou  can't 
make  him  poor  l'^ 

'•  I  can  make  him  knock-kneed,  I  can  make 
him  squint,  I  can  give  him  rod  hair,  I  can — " 

"  Endow  him  with  all  your  own  attributes, 
I  dare  say,"  was  the  courteous  rejoinder. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
sonalities alluded  to,  and  as  it  would  be  dis- 
tressing to  dwell  any  further  on  an  exhibition 
remarkaljle,  on  both  sides,  for  its  display  of 
infirmity  of  temper,  I  shall  merely  observe 
that  Dame  Fortune  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
her  carriage,  and  drove  off  to  an  evening 
party  at  the  house  of  the  greatest  millionnaire 
of  the  day. 

>Vhcn  people  are  in  a  passion  they  always 
say  twice  as  much  as  in  their  sober  moments 
they  ever  dream  of  performing.  Gabriel 
Badger,  Esquire,  when  he  came  of  age,  was 
consequently  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
ugliest  man  in  England  ;  but  he  was  rich 
enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
members  of  his  club,  and  plain  enough  to 
make  the  women  stare  at  him  as  tho}^  passed. 
When  a  man  is  rich  there  are  so  many  things 
to  force  the  fact  upon  his  attention  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  remain  inicon- 
scious  of  his  wealth;  Init  he  may  be  as  ugly 
as  yo"  please  and  yet  have  no  idea  that  such 
is  the  case.  If  familiarity  with  others  breeds 
contempt,  familiarity  with  our  external  selves 
has  an  effect  exactly  opposite.  We  get  so 
used  to  the  sight  of  our  own  bottle  noses  that 
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the  aquiline  features  of  our  neighbours  appear 
to  us  a  positive  deformity ;  we  commune  so 
socially  with  the  cast  in  our  own  eyes  that 
the  straightforward  glances  of  our  friends 
inspire  us  with  actual  aversion.  There  is,  also, 
all  the  difference  between  custom  and  sur- 
prise :  if  our  aspect  present  any  hoar  aspe- 
rities, the  habit  of  gazing  on  them  eventually 
softens  all,  and  melts  them  into  beauty.  The 
world  in  general  may  be  of  another  opinion, 
but  as  we  do  not  look  through  other  folks' 
spectacles,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.  So  much  for  the  reason 
why  Gabriel  Badger  cherished  the  belief  that 
he  was  an  Adonis  ;  and  when  the  women 
stared  at  him  he  set  that  down  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  account :  the  more  they  stared  the 
better  he  thought  of  himself.  Vanity,  this, 
no  doubt ;  but  there  was  something  else  at 
work.  Gabriel  Badger  was  of  a  tempera- 
ment highly  susceptible:  he  was  alwa}\s 
billing  in  love  ;  and  though  he  met  with 
countless  rebuffs  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
he  nevertheless  went  on  proposing. 

Truth,  however,  will  out.  As  Voltaire 
says :  '•  Enfin,  tout  est  connu,"  and  even 
Gabriel  Badger,  became,  at  last,  aware  of  the 
cause  of  his  manj'-  rejections.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow,  but  not  a  great  discouragement. 

''Hideous!      Is    that    it?"      soliloquised 
Gabriel  Badger  one  morning  as  he  was  shav- 
ing, the  moment  of  all  others  best  adapted 
for   self-interrogation.      "  Hideous !       Well, 
Miss  E-nily  Brown,  I  can't  say  I  think  so.     I 
should  like  to  know,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing his  well-lathered   effigy  in  the  looking- 
glass,  "  what  there  is  here  to  find  fault  with. 
Painters  talk  about  breadth  and  expression. 
I'm  sure  my  face  is  broad  enough,  and  as 
for   expression — let    me    only    clear    away 
the   soap-suds  !      Isn't  a  massive   forehead 
something  to  admire  ?     I  had  the  small-pox 
when  I  was  young,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  scar  or  two  left"  (his  face  was  riddled  like 
a  colander)  "  but  what  of  that  ?     It's  manly 
Whiskers,  Miss  Emily  Brown  ?     I  have  you 
there  !     Are  they  hideous  ?     Where  can  _you 
see  a  larger  pair  ?     This   lather  makes  'em 
look  a  little  red"   (they  were   high   gravel 
colour)  ••  but  that's  only  contrast.     I  haven't 
Francis  the  First's  nose"    (Gabriel's  was  a 
snub)  "  I  admit  it.     But  was  he  a  beauty  ? 
Titian,  if  he  chose,  could  tell  you   a   very 
different  story.     Give  me  something  that's 
honest  and  bluff,  like  our  own  King  Harry. 
Figure  ?     Miss  Brown,  you're  hard  to  please. 
And  yet — "     Here  Gabriel  Badger  paused, 
and  sighed — "  and  yet  she  didn't  say  it  in  a 
pet,  or  out  of  spite,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
for  she  didn't  know  I  heard  her.     What  a 
fool  I  was  to  stand  behind  the  portiere  while 
those  girls  were  talking.     I  might  have  re- 
membered the  proverb.     AVho  were  they — 
let  me  see  !     Emily  Brown,  Eliza  Parsons, 
Alice  Taylor,  Bertha  Jones,  Georgina  Walker, 
yes— and  the  one  they  called  Matilda  Smith. 
How  they   laughed  !     That  was  what  made 


me  listen.  '  Do  you  think  him  so  very  plain, 
love?'  asked  somebody,  Matilda  Smith,  I 
suppose,  for  I  did  not  recognise  her  voice. 
'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  very  plain,' 
replied  Bertha  Jones,  'but  if  I  saw  a  cross- 
ing-sweeper half  as  ugly  I  would  go  over  my 
boots  in  mud  to  get  out  of  his  way  !' 

"  'He  is  much  more  like  a  monkey  than  a 
man!'  said  Eliza  Parsons. 

"  'If  you  mean  an  orang-outang,'  squeaked 
Alice  Taylor, — pert  little  thing, — 'I  quite 
agree  with  you.' 

"  '  No  '  said  Georgina  Walker,  with  that  air 
of  hers,  of  affected  candour,  '  no  ;  I  think  3'ou 
are  both  wrong.  You  go  out  of  the  way  for 
similes.  Mr.  Badger  is  simply  the  ugliest  of 
his  species  !' 

"  And  then  they  all  laughed  again,  as  if  Miss 
Walker  had  said  something  excessively  witty. 
Four  out  of  the  six  had  had  their  fling  at  me. 
I  waited  breathlessly  to  hear  Emily  Brown's 
opinion.  I  never  proposed  to  her  or  Miss 
Smith,  though  I  have  to  all  the  rest. 

"  '  What  do  you  say,  Emily  ?'  inquired 
]\[atilda.     (I  knew   it  must  be   her,  all  the 


others  having  spoken.)  '  Only  this,'  answer- 
ed the  perfidious  creature, — (she  had  danced 
with  me  the  night  before.)  '  Only  this  :  the 
man  is  perfectly  hideous  !  He  ought  to  be 
shut  up,  and  never  allowed  to  appear  again  in 
ladies'  society.' 

"  I  walked  away  from  the  portiere.  What 
was  the  sex  to  me  after  that  ?  If  they  were 
all  to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  beg  and 
pray  for  me  to  leave  'em,  I — "  (Here  Gabriel 
became  energetic,  and  cut  himself)  "  Curse 
this  razor, — what  am  I  about  ?  No,  not  if — 
Where's  the  sticking-plaster  ?  Not  if—  Stay, 
let  me  think  it  over  !  No !  Miss  Smith  said 
nothing  herself.  She  laughed,  it  is  true,  but 
then  girls  will  laugh  at  anyihing.  Besides, 
she  has  never  seen  me ;  we  have  never  been 
introduced.  Ah,  Matilda  !  are  you  an  unpre- 
judiced person  ?  Shall  I  run  the  risk  ?  I  must 
consider;  I  must  consider." 

Having  dressed  and  breakfasted,  as  heartily 
as  if  he  really  had  a  broken  heart,  Gabriel 
Badger  went  out  for  a  walk  exercise  assisting 
his  mental  powers  better  than  repose.  But 
Gabriel  Badger's  peregrinations  were  never 
solitary,  and,  on  this  occasion  he  selected 
Regent  Street  as  a  good  place  to  think  in. 
Neither  is  it  altogether  a  bad  one  for  that 
purpose,  only  it  depends  upon  what  you  want 
to  think  of.  If  ^-ou  arc  a  physiognomist  you 
may  get  up  a  volume  of  characters  in  five 
minutes,  but  if  abtruse  calculations  be  your 
object  the  chances  arc  against  success. 

Gabriel  Badger  was  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  mathematician. — merely  an  ill-used 
man ;  and  so  he  tried  to  divert  the  vulture 
from  his  liver  by  looking  at  the  shops.     He 

speculated  on  trousers  and  waistc^^^g how 

that  stripe  would  develop  the  s         '  ^^    o 
his  nether  limbs,  or  this  pattern3'ni™e    J     j 
the  amplitude  of  his  noble  chest;  he  marked 
a  cluster  of  charms  in  the  jeweller's  w^"^*^^^ 
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for  somebody's  neck  chain ;  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  order  a  Laski  travelling-bag  at  a  hun- 
dred guineas ;  visions  of  expatriation  at  that 
moment  crossing  his  mind ;  he  jjondercd 
over  the  expediency — it  being  December — of 
buying  a  patent  silver  cucumber-slice  against 
the  spring;  he  paused  to  ask  himself  what 
manner  of  maniac  it  was  who  laid  out  his 
coin  on  mustard-and-cress  irrigators  ;  at  last 
he  came  to  a  shojj  that  riveted  his  attention. 

Photography  is  not  now  an  uncommon  rar- 
ity, and  Regent  Street  is  not  the  place  where 
photographic  artists  least  abound  ;  yet  it  was 
before  an  estaldishmcnt  more  or  less  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  photography,  that 
Gabriel  Badger  halted.  In  the  centre  of  a 
snow-white  visiting-card  he  beheld  a  photo- 
graphic miniature ! 

'•  What  do  you  call  that!"  he  said,  point- 
ing with  his  stick  to  one  of  the  miniatures. 

'•  Our  new  visiting-card,  sii-,"  replied  the 
shopman.  "  Quite  a  new  invention  !  Very 
chaste  idea  !  Perfectly  original  conception  ! 
I  may  say,  unique  !" 

'•'  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  do  you  do 
with  it  ?■' 

"  Do,  sir  ?  Allow  mo  (won't  you  take  a 
seat,  sir?)  to  explain.  A  party,  sir,  wishes 
to  have  his  likeness  taken  ;  wants  to  call 
upon  a  friend ;  come  here,  sir,  and  is  photo- 
graphed, like  that :  goes  and  leaves  his  card : 
no   occasion  for  any  name,  sir.     Great  con- 


venience !     "Will 


walk 


sir  ?     Our 


you    waiK    up, 
artist  is  in  the  studio." 

"  Urn  !  ha  !"  said  Gabriel  Badger.  "  Thank 
you!     ril  think  of  it." 

Thoughts  of  the  new  visiting-card  accom- 
panied Gabriel  Badger  throughout  his  walk. 
There  was  something  to  be  made  of  the  idea, 
though  he  did  not  immediately  see  what. 
Thus  pre-occupiod  he  turned  into  a  quieter 
street,  till  he  came  to  a  house  where  various 
names  on  the  door-posts  indicated  sets  of 
chambers. 

'•'I  wonder,"  ho  said,  "if  George  Brackley 
is  at  home !" 

He  ascended  to  the  second-floor,  rang,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  occupant  himself 
Brackley  was  nominally  an  utter  Ijarristor  ; 
but.  having  as  yet  no  practice,  and  not  Ijcing 
inordinately  wealthy,  "wrote  things,"  as 
Badger  said,  "'  for  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  so  forth."  He  was  well  connected, 
handsome;  aliout  five  and  twenty,  and  went 
a  good  deal  into  society. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  turn  with  me,"  said 
Gabriel  Badger,  "if  you're  not  too  busy." 

"  Witli  pleasure,"  replied  Brackley,  "if  you 
don't  mind  waiting  five  minutes.  I've  only 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  article,  and 
then  I'm  your  man.  Try  one  of  those 
Cabanas  ;  they  axe  the  liest  in  London  !" 

Gabriel  Badger  threw  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  and  smoked  one  of  the  recommended 
cigars.  Smoking  and  contemplation  are 
twins ;  and,  while  tho  fragrant  cloud  sloAvly 
rolled    in   one   direction,    the    smoker's   eye 


turned  in  another.  They  settled  on  tho 
writer,  whom  Gabriel  attentively  examined. 
"  He  is  deuced  good-looking  1  must  say," 
thought  Gabriel.  ''I  wish  1  had  his  face." 
Again  the  smoker's  eyes  wandered,  to  light 
upon  an  invitation-card  that  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him.     It  ran  thus  : — 

Mrs.  Brownlow  Smitu  at  Home. 
Wednesday,  December  Eight. 
Fancy  Dresses. 

Back  once  more  to  the  scribe,  reverted  the 
orbs  of  Gabriel  Badger,  He  looked  at  him 
steadily.  "  You  know  the  Brownlow  Smiths  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Brackley,  looking  up  from 
his  occupation.     "  So  do  j-ou,  don't  you  ?" 

"  No.  I  have  seen  them  at  parties,  that's 
all.     I  should  rather  like  to  know  them." 

"Nothing  easier.  They  are  old  friends  of 
mine.  That's  her  card,  for  the  eighth.  I'll 
take  yow,  if  you  like.  Do  you  mind  going  in 
character  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  being  a  stranger 
there,  I  should  rather  prefer  it." 

"  Very  good.  Recollect,  it's  the  eighth, 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  A  moment  more. 
Now,  I'm  for  anything  you  like." 

'•  You  must  dine  with  me  to-day,"  said 
Gabriel  ;  "  but,  first,  I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

Ilalf-an-honr  afterwards,  Gabriel  and  his 
friend  had  clindjcd  to  the  skylight  where 
the  new  photograj)hic  cards  were  executed, 
and  Brackley  was  undergoing  an  operation 
which  Gabriel,  in  a  generous  mood,  had  in- 
sisted on  paying  for.  He  claimed  but  a  slight 
remuneration  :  one  of  Brackley's  new  cards 
as  a  souvenir.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
in  his  possession. 

Thanks  to  a  neighbouring  costumer,  there 
is  no  difficulty,  now-a-days,  in  representing 
an}^  historical  personage  you  please.  After 
due  consideration,  Gabriel  Badger  decided  on 
wearing  the  flowing  garments  and  silver  veil 
of  the  Prophet  of  Khorassan.  It  was  at  once 
a  splendid  costume  and  a  complete  incognito 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  preserve  it. 

"  Badger.you'llmake  a  sensation  to-night !" 
said  George  Brackley,  as  they  drove  together 
to  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith's. 

The  speaker  was  himself  attired  as  '•  a 
wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  the  knee  ;"  and,  as 
lady  novelists  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
saying  (the}'  never  say  so  now,)  '•  his  manl}- 
fonn  was  set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by 
the  dress  he  had  chosen,  while  the  dark 
masses  of  his  raven  hair  waving  in  profusion 
above  his  marble  forehead,"  et  cetera. 

"Perhaps  I  may,"  replied  (Jabricl.  in- 
dulging in  a  little  pardonable  vanity  ;  "  per- 
haps I  may.  But,  I  tell  you  what,  Brackley, 
I  don't  want  to  be  recognised  this  evening. 
Introduce  me  as  your  friend,  and,  if  it  come 
to  mentioning  names,  cough.'' 

Brackley,  who  was  a  good-natured,  frank- 
hearted  fellow,  withoutany  arriere-pensee,  did 
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as  his  friend  desired,  ajid  Gabriel,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Mokanna,  paraded  the  gay  saloons 
of  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith.  He  was  curiously 
inspected  by  many  a  fair  damsel  anxious  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  and  little 
Alice  Taylor,  actually  managed  to  get  a  peep 
under  his  veil. 

"  What  Ls  he  like,  dear  ?"  asked  Georgina 
Walker,  who  was  at  her  side. 

'•0,  such  a  fright!"  replied  Alice,  "he 
does  quite  right  to  wear  a  veil."' 

'•'Spiteful  creature!"  muttered  Gabriel, 
who  overheard  her. 

Gabriel  had  two  objects  in  going  to  this 
party.  The  first  was,  to  win  the  affections 
of  Matilda  Smith;  the  second,  to  ingratiate 
himself  w^ith  her  mother.  Brackley,  who 
had  been  dancing  with  the  young  lady,  gave 
him  an  opportunity.  He  Avas  presented, 
laughingly,  as  the  Veiled  Prophet,  and  left 
to  make  his  own  way.  A  veil,  like  a  mask, 
imparts  courage  to  the  wearer,  and  Gabriel 
said  all  sorts  of  things  to  Matilda;  who,  being 
in  a  playful  humour,  was  not  very  resentful, 
and  Gabriel,  at  the  end  of  tlie  dance,  was  in 
his  rival  3Ialimoud's  seventh  heaven. 

"  I  have  fixed  her,  at  all  events !"  ho  said, 
complacently  stroking  his  beard  (the  orangc- 
tawney  having  been  dyed  jet-black  for  that 
occasion.)     '-'Now  for  mamma.''" 

He  approached  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  as 
she  sate,  a  little  fatigued,  in  a  recess.  He 
spoke  like  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  flavour 
of  the  lover  also.  He  was  rich,  could  make 
a  first-rate  settlement.,  would  put  down 
five  thousand  pounds,  loved  her  daughter 
to  distraction,  and  hoped — nay,  believed — 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  charming 
Matilda.  \ 

'■'  But  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  V  asked  iMrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which 
this  sudden  avowal  had  thrown  her.  "  You 
are  the  friend,  I  am  aware,  of  Mr.  George 
Brackley,  but  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  your  name." 

Resolved,  however,  to  keep  up  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  and  cary  out  his  original  m- 
tention,  Gabriel  evaded  the  question. 

'•'We  orientals,"  he  replied,  "follow  our 
own  customs.  I  will  send  my  portrait  to- 
morrow, and  then  request  permission  to 
declare  my  name  and  station.  I  am  serious, 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith — quite  serious.  Good 
evening." 

A  word  to  Brackley,  as  he  retreated 
through  the  whirling  crowd,  and  Mokanna 
disappeared,  leaving  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith 
iuthat  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  wliich 
arises  when  you  converse  with  a  person 
whom  you  suspect  of  insanity.  She  looked 
round  for  Brackley  to  relieve  her  from  her 
perplexity ;  but  he  too  was  gone. 

The  breakfast-hour  was  late  next  day  at 
Mrs.  BrowTilow  Smith's,  and  it  was  striking 
three  by  the  pendule  on  the  chimney-piece — 


which 


though   French,  for  a 

right — when. 


wonder  went 
as  Matilda  and  her  mother 
were  sitmg  tete-a-tcte,  a  servant  entered 
with  a  lelter.  Mrs.  Brovi'nlow  Smith  had 
just  begun:  "I  have  something  very  extra- 
ordinary to  tell  you,  Matilda — "  when  she 
was  interrupted  in  the  manner  described. 

She  looked  at  the  seal,  "G.  B.,  doubly 
interlaced.     Who  can  this  be  from  V^ 

i\Iatilda  coloured,  trembled,  spilt  her  tea, 
but  said  nothing,  while  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith,  intent  on  her  letter,  opened  it.  A 
card  fell  out,  and  she  read,  '-According  to 
promise.'"'  Turning  the  card,  she  beheld  the 
photographic  miniature  cf  a  very  handsome 
young  man. 

'■  Why,  whose  likeness  is  this  ?  I  have 
seen  the  face  before  somewhere.  Do  you 
know,  Matilda  ?" 

Matilda  looked,  trembled,  and  blushed 
more  than  before,  and  answered  faintly: — 

'■  Ye-e-s,  mamma!  That  is  to  saj-,  I  think 
—I  don't  know — I— I — " 

"  You  think !  You  don't  know !  But  I  do. 
It's  George  Brackley !  His  very  image. 
What  on  earth  can  be  the  reason  of  his  send- 
ing his  picture  to  me  ?  Stay  !  That  friend  of 
his  last  night — that  Turk,  or  whatever  he 
was — the  man  in  the  silver  veil — I  see  what 
it  is !  Matilda,"  she  continued,  fixing  a 
searching  glance  on  her  daughter,  and  speak- 
ing very  slowly,  "have  you  engaged  yourself 
to  George  Brackley?" 

'"0,  mamma  !  mamma!  forgive  me  !"  cried 
Matilda,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees.  "I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Georire  never 
said  he  intended  to  tell  you  so  soon !" 

"He  has  told  me  nothing,  Matilda.  Get 
up.  But  he  has  had  an  intercessor.  Well! 
five  thousand  pounds  ma}^  reconcile  me  to 
the  match." 

"  Gracious  mamma !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Hereupon,  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  resumed 
her  interrupted  narrative,  and  putting  her 
own  interpretation  on  Gabriel  Badger's  con- 
duct, related  what  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before.  Matilda  was  completely 
bewildered.  "That  Turk" — as  her  mother 
called  the  prophet — had  certainly  made  a 
kind  of  declaration  ;  but,  as  certainl}-.  it  was 
on  his  own  account ;  he  had  never  breathed 
a  syllable  about  George  Brackley.  This 
fact,  however,  she  kept  to  herself. 

The  daj's  are  dark  in  December,  and  the 
ninth  of  December  last  past  was  the  darkest 
in  the  whole  month :  before  the  pendule 
struck  again,  the  lamplighter  in  the  street 
was  busy  at  his  vocation.  Twilight — winter 
twilight  especially — is  favourable  to  the  kind 
of  conversation  that  now  followed  between 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  and  her  daughter, 
and  as  they  sate  in  the  gloaming  the  furmer 
lady  discussed  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
question  that  so  much  interested  them  both. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  guest  was 
announced. 

"  Mr.  Gabriel  Badger,"  said  a  footman. 
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"  One  of  your  friends,  Matilda,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  jNIrs.  I5rownlo\y  Smith. 

''  Not  mine,  mamma !  I  never  saw  hira  that 
I  remember.  But  I  recollect  his  name  ;  he 
wants  a  wife,  they  say,  very  badly.  He  pro- 
posed to  Emily  Brown,  to  Eliza  Parsons,  to 
Alice  Taylor,  to  Bertha  Jones,  to  Georgina 
Walker — to  1  don't  know  how  many!" 

"  What  brings  him  here,  I  wonder?  Hush, 
he  is  coming  1" 

And  with  his  reputation  gone  before  to 
clear  the  way,  Gabriel  Badger  entered  the 
room.  It  was  dusk,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  could  only  discern 
the  outline  of  a  somewhat  sturdy  figure ;  his 
features  were  quite  invisible. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awkward  silence. 
Gabriel  was  embarrassed.  The  darkness  was 
in  his  favour,  but  still  he  was  without  his 
veil.  At  last,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
efforts,  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  began : — 

'■I  hope,"  he  said,  "though  my  name  may 
not  be  familiar  to  you,  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith, 
that  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "your 
name  is  better  known  tome  than  your  person." 

'•In  tliat  case,"  returned  Gabriel,  "the 
difficulty  under  which  I  labour  is  diminished. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  this  morning,  of  sending 
my  card — that  is  to  say — my — my — my — 
likeness — according  to  promise.^' 

He  had  managed  to  blurt  it  out.  His 
secret  was  revealed.  The  Veiled  Prophet 
and  Gabriel  Badger  were  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

'•  Matilda,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith. 

The  young  lady  took  the  hint ;  she  rose, 
glad  to  escape 


"  No,   madam, 


no,"  cried    Gabriel. 


Let 


me  entreat  your  daughter  to  remain." 

'•Impossible,  sir,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Consider  her  feelings.  Mi^.  Badgei", 
now  my  daughter  is  gone,  let  us  be  candid 
with  each  other.  You  stated,  last  night, 
that  your  intentions  were  serious." 

"  Perfectly  so,  madam,"  returned  Gabriel, 
all  of  a  flutter,  and  beginning  to  think  his  shat- 
tered bark  was  getting  into  port  at  last. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,  1  think,  was  the 
sum  3'ou  named  ?" 

"  I  will  write  a  cheque  for  it  this  instant." 

"  To  be  settled  on  5latilda  when  she  con- 
sents to  marry  a  certain  person  whose — " 

"  Whose  initials  are  G.  B.,"  interposed 
Gabriel,  hastily.  "The  picture  was  only 
sent—" 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith,  interrupting  in  her  turn,  "you  oriental 
gentlemen  always  act  by  proxy." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  famous  notion,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Brownlow  Smith  ?"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  quite 
beside  himself  with  rapture.  "I  first  thought 
of  it — "  He  paused.  "  Was  that,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "a  ring  at  the  street-door  bell  ? 
Some  cursed  visitor.     They  surely  won't  let 


him  in  ?    Yes.     Thank  heaven,  though,  he 
has  gone  up  stairs." 

While  he  was  thus  soliloquising,  Mrs. 
Brownlow  Smith  was  enacting  the  part  of  a 
prudent  mother.  She  lit  a  taper,  and,  play- 
fully pointing  to  an  open  secretaire,  said  with 
a  smile  : — 

"  What  would  you  say  now  Mr.  — a — a — 
Badger,  if  I  were  to  take  you  at  your  word 
about  that  cheque,  you  know  ?" 

'•  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  madam.  Be 
so  good  as  to  prepare  a  form." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith's  pen  traversed  the 
paper  like  lightning. 

"You  draw  on — ?" 

'•  The  Bank  of  England."  With  an  eager- 
ness which,  perhaps,  was  never  paralleled  be- 
foi'e  under  similar  circumstances,  Gabriel 
Badger  signed  the  cheque. 

"  Generous  man,"  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith.  "  How  shall  I  thank  j-ou  for  securing 
m}^  daughter's  happiness  ?  But  she  is  here 
to  do  so  herself." 

The  door  flew  open  as  she  spoke. 

"Not  now.  Not  now,  George,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Matilda  Smith.  "Mamma  is  not  alone. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Badger  is  with  her." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Bracklcy,  who  was 
the  visitor  that  had  just  gone  up-stairs. 
'•Badger  is  the  greatest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  Matilda."  he  continued  addressing 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  "Matilda  has  told  me 
all.     You  give  your  consent  ?" 

"Freel}'.  my  dear  George,  and  with  it 
this — a  trifle  to  begin  housekeeping  with, 
from  your  munificent  friend." 

With  these  words  she  put  the  cheque  for 
five  thousand  pounds  in  Brackley's  hand. 

"God  bless  my  soul,"  ejaculated  Gabriel 
Badger,  siaggering  against  the  chimney-piece. 
'•  What's  p\\  this  about  ?  George  Bracklcy  ! 
Matilda!  I\ly  cheque!  There's  some  mistake." 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith ;  "  I  assure  you  it  is  correctly  drawn. 
Of  course,  where  so  large  an  amount  was 
concerned  I  did  not  merely  put  his  initals, 
but  wrote  his  name  in  full." 

"  His  name,  madam,"  shrieked  Gabriel. 
"  Whose  name  ?" 

"  George  Brackley's,  of  course,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith.  "  I  perfectly  under- 
stood 3'our  intentions." 

''  Noble-minded  man,"  exclaimed  Brackley 
and  Matilda,  both  in  one  breath. 

Gabriel  Badger,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  loving  couple,  remained  silent  for  more 
than  a  riiinute.  When,  at  length,  he  spoke, 
his  tones  were  husky  : — 

"  For  the  sixth  and  last  time,"'  he  mut-. 
tcrcd.  "  Never  will  I  attempt  it  again.  Give 
me  your  hand,  George.  There  !"  He  placed  it 
in  Matilda's.  "  May  you  be  happy,"  he  said 
to  her;  "but,  just  by  vray  of  consolation, 
tell  me — you  don't  altogether  agree  with 
Emily  Brown — you  don't  think  me  perfectly 
hideous  V 
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"  Certainly  not,  my  de.ar,  good,  kind  Mr. 
Badger.  Certainly  not — "  (then  lowering 
her  voice  as  she  turned  to  her  mother)  "  by 
fire  light." 

Neither  did  Matilda  Smith  think  so  by  day- 
light, when  Gabriel  Badger  appeared  at  the 
altar  of  Saint  George's  Churoh  as  George 
Brackley's  best  man. 

Lest  the  moral  of  this  truthful  narrative 
should  be  overlooked,  lot  me  hmt  how  de- 
sirable it  is,  when  you  make  love,  to  do  so 
always  in  your  own  person. 

STEWARD ! 


They  are  swilling  the  decks,  I  am  sure  of 
it,  I  said.  Swish,  swill,  rinse,  scrub,  scrape, 
chink,  rattle,  dribble,  thump,  were  the  sounds 
that  awoke  me  in  my  bed-tray  on  board  the 
Negus,  bound  for  Lisbon.  Partly  that  and 
partly  a  clammy,  cold,  naked  foot  that,  be- 
longed to  a  thin  leg  which,  lowering  over  from 
the  tray  above  me,  came  down  suddenly,  like 
a  Burke  and  Hare  plaister,  upon  my  angry, 
j^rotcsting,  sputtering  mouth.  It  was  the  leg  of 
the  mild  little  usher  going  out  to  the  Lisbon 
College.  A  meek  little  man  he  was,  who  had 
exchanged  grumbles  in  dog  Latin  with  me 
about  the  want  of  air,  light,  food,  cleanliness, 
and  general  comfort  all  through  the  rough 
nights  when  the  pitching  used  to  awake  us 
to  a  sense  of  the  cabin  windows  being  closed, 
and  to  a  general  black  hole  atmosphere, 
when  the  one  lamp  flared  and  swung  in 
such  a  vexed  and  injured  Avay,  and  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  vessel 
strained  and  creaked  as  if  racked  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. 

I  forgave  the  meek  little  querulous  man 
who  had  a  habit  of  laughing  in  a  dry,  bitter, 
fretful  way  at  any  peculiar  aggravation  of 
our  sea-faring  miseries.  He  laughed  now 
such  a  laugh,  and  I  knew,  he  must  be 
squeamish. 

"  Steward  !  what  are  they  doing  over  our 
heads  at  this  time  of  the  morning  V 

"  It's  only  the  men  scrubbing  the  decks  !'•' 
I  suggested. 

"Ila,  ha,  ONLY.  0,  yes!  it's  all  right.  I 
suppose — there  goes  the  captain's  watch- 
chain  again  !  But  never  mind,  it  can't  last 
for  ever.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  in  Vigo  to- 
morrow or  next  day  !" 

''  There,  or  thereabouts,  sir,"  says  a  cheery 
voice  inside  one  of  the  cabin-pantries,  going 
on  to  sing, 

"  I  sailed  in  the  good  ship,  The  Kitty." 

'•  Who's  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  0,  that's  that  unfeeling  steward  (ha,  ha  !) 
lively  pleasant  dog,"  said  the  dry-laugher, 
Macarthy. 

0,  what's  a  good  thing,  steward,  for 
sea-sickness  ?  I  know  I  shall  injure  some 
vessel." 


"Well,  don't  let  it  be  our  vessel,  Mr. 
Macarthy.     Where's  that  long  broom,  Tom  ?" 

"  Steward  !'^  cries  the  storekeeper  from 
his  inner  bin,  and  steward,  pronouncing  a 
blcsf^ing  on  the  storekeeper,  runs  off. 

"  Now,  I  call  that  man,"  said  the  usher, 
"  a  fellow  who  would  murder  you  for  half-a- 
crown — a — but  there — well,  it  won't  be  long. 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  at  Vigo  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  then  Oporto  on  Thursday." 

"  Lord  Lve  you,  if  we  get  to  Oporto  by 
Friday,"  said  the  steward,  suddenly  re-ap- 
pearing, "  call  me  tinker.  Why,  do  you 
know  how  far  it  is  from  Southampton  ?" 

"Steward!" 

•'•'  Drat  it,  this  is  how  I'm  pulled  about. 
Tell  the  captain.  I  ain't  paid  to  wait  on 
him ;  he's  got  his  own  boy ;  and  if  this 
wnncl  lasts,  we  may  be  blowing  about  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  till  this  time  next  week." 
(Runs  oif.) 

'•  Ila,  ha !"  croaked  the  usher  from  his 
pillow,  not  seeing  that  this  was  said  to  tease 
him. 

Steward  re-appears. 

"  Jack,  wherc's  my  long  broom  ?  Drat 
that  boy,  he's  in  every  one's  mess  and  in  no- 
body's watch,  and  there's  the  head  steward 
who  goes  about  as  fine  as  a  scraped  carrot, 
he — Why  Mr.  Macarthy,  I  have  known  the 
time  as  we've  beat  about  four  days  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  not  able  to  get  in  ;  but 
still  this  time,  though  the  wind  is  dead 
against  us,  and  we're  not  making  six  knots  an 
hour.     I  think — "  , 

'•  Stew-ard!" 

"  0,  yes,  call  again.  That's  right — more  of 
ye  ? — all  at  once.  I  like  that,  I'll  cut  my- 
self in  three  pieces  to  oblige  you.  There's 
the  captain  Avanting  his  coffee  this  half-hour, 
and  am  I — " 

"  Rogers,  are  you  coming  for  these  stores  ?" 

'•  All  right.  I'm  looking  after  a  gentleman 
passenger  here  as  is  taken  unwell,"  (winks  at 
me.) 

"  Let  me  once  get  on  land  again,  if  you 
catch  me — " 

"  Ah,  that's  what  they  all  say,  and  yet  they 
come  again,  don't  they,  jNIr.  Benaset  ?"  (To 
a  Gibraltar  higgler  in  the  next  cabin.) 

A  subterranean  voice  thunders  "  Yes !"  and 
expresses  a  gentle  wish  that  the  steward  may 
meet  with  a  bad  end  for  keeping  gentlemen 
so  long  waiting  for  breakfast. 

But  I  must  sketch  the  cabin  and  its  in- 
habitants. I  am  in  the  second-class  looking 
for  character,  because  nice  and  respectable 
first-class  people  are  not  amusing.  Our 
fellow-passengers  arc  the  little  grumbling 
usher,  a  small,  smooth-faced,  vexed  little 
man,  who  never  gets  out  of  his  tray,  but 
talks  to  us  sinners  from  this  erie,  this  coign 
of  vantage  resembling  the  home  of  the  strange 
tribe  who  lived  in  trees,  mentioned  by  Silius 
Italicus.  There  on  his  dark  shelf,  the  little 
man  cracks  feeble  jokes  about  upright  men, 
drinks  to  our  health  ;  and,  immediately  after 
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a  hurried  meal,  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep 
with  a  selfish  timidity  that  is  amusingly  cha- 
racteristic. Then,  thore  is  a  yellow,  clay- 
faced  Spanish  woman,  a  fat,  vulgar  shop- 
keeper's wife,  from  Tarifa,  who  sits  at  table 
on  a  camp-stool  with  that  flaccid,  lack-lustre, 
cheerless  look  of  sea-sick  people  who  no  joke 
can  brighten  :  she  picks  out  her  food,  grum- 
bles   in    Spanish    at    the    blood-red     meat 


amusement.  If  it  was  the  steward,  he 
would  mutter  Stultissimus,  to  catch  my 
ear,  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  philosophical 
higgler,  so  cries  Bene,  bene,  and  sophos, 
as  if  at  a  Roman  play,  wliich  rather  pleases 
"the  party  from  Gib,"'  as  the  steward 
calls  the  fruit  merchant  when  he  is  on 
deck. 

The  steward  is  a  born  jester.     Just  such 


the  English  eat,  laps  up  a  vulgar  quantity  [  a  fellow  as  Shakspeare  took  for  his  stock 
of  soup,  and  smiles  faintly.  The  fat,  to  graft  a  Touchstone  upon ;  a  dry,  quick- 
merry  head-steward  is  our  chairman.  Sig- 1  witted  fellow ;  always  singing,  sweeping, 
nora  sits  at    table    with    her   green    parrot  I  joking,  washing,  laughmg,  and    making  the 
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Maraquita   perched  on  her   left   wrist,    and 
taps   him   on   the   head   with    the  spoon   if 
he   venture  to   peck   more    than  his    share 
out  of  the  plate.     It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
old   bird  roll  the  gray   blind   film  over  his 
stealthy  eye,  waiting  for  her  head  to  turn. 
Sometimes  she  shares  an   apple   with  him ; 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  our  droll  steward  chirp 
out  Maraquita,  in  a  funny  rythmical  voice, 
as  the  bird  eats  the  fruit,  using  his  claw  as  a 
fork,  and  his  bill  as  a  sort  of  scissors-knife. 
Then  there  is  the  lady's  father — an  old  Spanish 
miser,  not  the  least  troubled  by  the  sea ;  but 
dry,  stolid,  sullen,    and    cautious.     lie  eats 
voraciously,  and  seldom  goes  on  deck ;  but 
sits  near  his  bundles — which  the  steward  says 
contains  all  his  money — all   day  he   broods 
in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  on  a  stool,    like   a 
man  whose  life  is  a  burden  to  him ;  or  one 
who,  not  caring  for  travelling,  regards  it  only 
as  a  means.     He  is  emigrating  to  Kio  Janeiro. 
He  never  laughs,  or  even   smiles;  but  sits 
under  the  hatchway  roof,  where  I  see  him, 
when   I  come  down  to   my   frequent   sleeps 
during  the  day,  hid  in  the  swinging  shadow 
that  shows  his  low,  careworn  brow,  and  mean, 
anxious  eyes,  alternately  dark  and  light.  The 
higgler  from  Gibraltar^^ — not  a  refined  man,  but 
amusing  from  his  absurd  airs  of  gentlemanly 
care  for  his  very  dirty  dress — makes  a  special 
butt  of  this  old  man,   encourages  the   droll 
steward  to  gibe  him,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  his  being  dumb  and   deaf  as  to  our  lan- 
guage, keeps  calling,  "  Speak  to  him  steward, 
speak  to  him  !     Ask  the  old  man  something, 
steward !     Speak   to   him  !V    till   I  have    to 
interfere;  for  I  see  the  hot  Andalusian  blood 
turning  Pedro's  yellow  eye-balls  red ;  and  even 
old  men  can  use  knives.     Then  our  Gibraltar 
friend  laughs  in  his  cringing  insolent  way, 
gets  more  gorgeous  and  imperial  than  ever  ; 
requests   the  loan  of  a  hat-brusli,  pulls  his 
grimy  collar  up  and  his  grimy  cuffs  down, 
devotes  half  an   hour  to   unpacking  a  blue 
hat  box  full  of  Gibraltar  fruit,  looking  at  the 
rough  gold-rindcd  melon  to  see  if  it  has  burst, 
rubbing  some  pomegranates,  and  eventually 
repacking  them  all  but  one  half-rotten  apple, 
which  he  peals  and  ravenously   cats   all  to 
himself;   he  then  launclics  out  into   a  ridi- 
culous rhapsody  of   theological  philosophy, 
which  makes  the  little  ush(>r  al)0ve  me  shako 
in  his  tray.     I    can    feel   the    tray   over   mo 
shake    with    indignant    and     contemptuous 


beds.  His  stories  of  the  sultan  of  Trebi- 
zond — who  offered  him  three  pounds  a-week 
as  prime  minister,  and  whose  acquaintance 
he  picked  up  while  carrying  that  august 
personage  in  a  fruit-ship  which  he  commanded 
to  Stamboul — were  full  of  unctuous  fun.  If 
you  awoke  at  six  o'clock  with  a  buzzing  in 
your  ears,  the  steward  was  sure  to  be  up  and 
busy,  singing, 

"  I've  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  another," 

the    Rose    of    Allandale,    or    some    heart- 
piercing    ditty    which    his   droll   face    lent 
especial  charm  to.     But  dinner  was  his  great 
moment.     Then,    if  anybody    called    him   a 
fool,  he  asked  what  sort  of  fool — a  natural 
fool,    or  an   artificial   fool  :   then    he     told 
the   square   of    laughing  faces,   if  any  one 
asked  him  where  he  thought  they  were  ?  he 
said:    '"Somewhere  here;  as  Geordy  said  to 
the  fool  when  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  the 
captain's  chart."     Then,  he  wished  he  could 
invite  us  all  to  his  house  that  was  not   built 
at  Fiddler's-green.    A  heavy  wave  thumping 
at  regular  intervals  on  the  ship's  side  rather 
ominously,  he  facetiously  called,  "  Somebody 
knocking  at  the  door."     If  a  boy  was  stupid, 
he  used  to  say  that    he'd    rather   any    day 
have    a   dirty    rogue    than    a    hanged    fool. 
He  ran  over  with  proverbial    sayings,    that 
would  have  made  Charles  Lamb  leap  for  joy. 
He  was  fond  of  asking  whether,  if  the  vessel 
went  down,  he  should  come  and  let  us  know. 
If  you  flung  a  joke  at  him,  he  returned  it  as 
sharply  as  a  fives'  court  wall  gives  back  a 
tennis  ball. 

On  a  rough  day — when  the  cabin-doors 
were  slamming,  the  sails  blowing  out,  and 
now  and  then  splitting  with  the  noise  of  a 
cannon,  the  sea  smiting  the  vessel  hard  body 
blows,  and  then  swashing  over  her  with  a 
roll  and  sprinkle  and  ruise  that  kept  us 
all  below,  threatening  to  drench  us  even 
there — it  was  pleasant  to  sec  the  steward, 
singing  Paddy  O'RafTerty  was  a  Hay- 
maker (rough  Avcather  puts  old  sailors  in 
good  spirits)  and  ^jomiug  splashing  do\Vn 
the  brassrbound  cabin  stairs,  bare-footed, 
his  streaming  macintosh  wet,  shining, 
and  dripping ;  in  one  hand  a  dish  of 
potatoes,  in  the  other  the  traditional  boiled 
leg  of  nnitton,  piled  up  with  coagulated 
floods  of  melted  butter  common  to  steamer- 
dinners. 
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"  Now,  my  tars."  he  cries,  "take  your  places. 
Tom,  you  ruu  for  two  more  spoons,  and  tell 
the  French  doctor  and  the  two  Welshmen 
dinner  is  ready." 

Yet,  the  merry  steward  notwithstanding, 
what  "  a  weary  pound  of  tow,"  that  was 
from  which  I  now  spin  my  sea-yarns  !  How 
drearily  and  laden-footed  passed  the  hours  ! 
I  awake  with  a  clink  or  racket  over  deck  ; 
and,  there  comes  over  me  the  dull  sense  of 
being  at  sea :  cabined,  cribbed,  confined.  If 
I  spring  up  with  the  vivacious  energy  of 
laud,  thinking  something  had  happened,  I 
knock  my  head  against  the  boarded  bottom 
of  the  little  querulous  usher's  bed-tray.  It 
is  hard  to  get  one's  hand  into  the  little  gutter 
at  the  bedside  where  I  keep  my  watch,  my 
tootlibrush,  and  my  Don  Quixote.  The  little 
man  will  not  hear  of  rising.  "  The  motion  is 
worse,"  he  thinks,  by  the  perpetual  chirp 
and  chirrup  of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  with 
the  two  angry  cuckoo  notes,  that  they  are 
going  to  put  on  more  sail.  I  leap  out  of  my 
tray  half-dressed.  The  steward  is  scraping 
a  burnt  loaf,  and  singing  Beautiful  Eyes. 
I  prepare  to  perform  my  toilette,  walled  in 
as  I  am  with  beds.  One  sniff  of  air  at  the 
foot  of  my  cabin-stairs  seems  like  the  breath 
of  a  May  morning  after  that  little  black  hole, 
with  its  four  horizontal  trays.  I  stagger, 
holding  on  by  the  beds,  to  the  brown  painted 
bason  with  the  tap  and  chain,  to  the  glass  and 
the  row  of  tumblers  stuck  in  frames.  I  wash 
and  dress  hastily  j  for  three  people  are  wait- 
ing, particularly  two  hearty  Welsh  miners, 
going  out  to  the  mines  at  Linares,  and  who 
are  always  saying  ''  Look  you,"  and  talking 
of  '•  the  seese  in  Wales,"  and  the  '•  trout  fis 
at  Rolgethly." 

Every  now  and  then  I  am  jolted  up  against 
the  cabin-door,  hasten  on  deck  to  see  where 
we  are,  just  as  the  ship-bell  strikes,  and  the 
sturdy  voice  chants  out  the  hour.  There  it  is : 
all  the  same  as  last  night.  The  same  un- 
swerving face  at  the  wheel :  the  same  man  in 
dirty  canvas  shirt  on  the  look-out,  talking 
when  the  chief  ofiicer  is  not  looking.  The 
same  greasy  black-boy  swarming  up  a  spar  to 
furbish  its  copper-shcathings,  clinging  with 
one  hand  and  rubbing  with  the  other.  Ano- 
ther ship-boy,  with  bare  feet,  dragging  about 
a  great  wet  swab  of  rope,  which  he  finally 
hangs  near  the  bowspfit  on  its  special  peg. 
There  is  the  captain  busy  at  the  log-book  in 
his  glazed  cabin.  There,  the  second  ofiicer, 
musical  and  melancholy  upon  the  accordion ; 
the  chief  engmeer  silent  and  sullen  on  the 
fo'ksal.  On  the  quarter-deck  there  are  the 
two  young  bagsmeu,  who  alFect  the  nautical ; 
and,  when  they  are  ill — which  they  arc  every 
day — declare  that  they  are  old  yachtsmen ; 
but  these  "  cursed  steamers,"  always  upset 
them.  They  call  for  coffee.  There  is  the  old 
merchant  from  Corunna,  who  saw  Sir  John 
Moore  buried,  and  the  little,  shrunk  man 
who  tells  a  story  of  saving  his  wife  in  a 
wreck,  off  somewhere  near  Cape  Saint  Vin- 


cent. The  deck  is  wet.  but  clean.  The  engine 
is  trembling  and  lifting,  and  heaving,  and 
breathing  hard — just  as  usual — and  there 
are  the  industrious  stokers  still  raking  at 
orange-coloured  flames  with  the  slam  of 
furnace-doors,  and  the  perpetual  jolting  and 
shovelling  in  of  coal.  The  sailors  are  high 
up  on  the  yards  taking  in  sail,  and  the  chief 
mate — a  good  man — is  telling  the  greasy, 
barefoot  boy  to  leave  his  copper  and  do 
something  to  what  I  believe  is  called  the 
weather-earring. 

Very  choice,  rapid,  and  hard-hitting  are 
the  chief  mate's  interjections,  fired  up  like 
bullets  at  the  prudent  boy.  The  good  but 
violent  man,  shouting  till  he  is  red  and  blue 
in  the  face,  puts  both  his  hands  together,  like 
a  trumpet,  and  screams  through  them : 

"  Hallo  !  you  Rogers,  there !  Why  the 
blank  don't  you  out  further  on  that  yard — 
eh  ?" 

The  sailors  all  doubling  over  on  the  long 
horizontal  spar,  go  on  tying  the  reef  points 
or  hauling  at  the  great  central  black  mass 
of  bed-clothes-looking  canvas  but  steal  a 
moment  for  a  flying  glance  at  Rogers  and  his 
tormentor.  Rogers  stoops  down,  clinging  with 
one  hand,  and  bellows  out  some  excuse,  but 
the  blustering  wind  that  sucks  in  and  out  the, 
yet  unreefed  studdingsail  below  him  drowns 
his  reply. 

The  chief  mate,  craving  sympathy  looks 
at  me  injured  and  beseeching ;  then,  with 
a  private  adjective  or  two  (kept  for  the 
special  rough  weather,  with  a  fresh  broad- 
side of  rage)  thunders  out  high  above  the 
wind : 

"  Why,  you  son  of  a  sea-cook,  there's  room 
enough  on  that  yard  beyond  ji^ou  for  a  coun- 
try dance.  As  sure  as  you  come  down  I'll 
give  you  a  rope's  end,  you  blank  lubber." 
Then,  to  help,  with  springing  steps  on  the 
ladders  of  rope-stirrups,  up  go  two  or  three 
more  able-bodies,  and  swarm  out  on  the  yard 
dragging  at  the  canvas,  and  lashing  it  up,  as 
neat  as  if  it  was  never  going  to  be  disturbed 


I  have  been  watching  the  white-capped, 
white-clad  cook  making  toast  on  a  large 
scale,  and  spreading  the  butter  with  a  large 
paint-brush  for  first-cabin  breakfast,  when 
our  steward  comes  up  and  tells  me  our  meal 
is  ready. 

Do  I  know  where  the  little  gentleman  is  ? 
He  has  actually  got  up. 

I  find  the  little  man  sitting  like  a  vignette 
to  Harvey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  on 
one  of  those  long,  cane  elbow-seats  peculiar 
to  steamers'  quarter-decks,  where,  by  day,  we 
read,  and  .at  night  told  stories,  joked,  sang, 
and  flirted  ;  one  hand  is  on  his  forehead,  his 
look  is  v.apid  and  lack-lnstrous. 

'•'  O,  it  is  you !     Isn't  this  dreadful  ?" 

"  I  feel  very  jolly,"  says  one  of  the  yachts- 
men, who  turned  in  yesterday  during  the 
swell,  and  had  only  just  appeared. 

"  d,  it  is  astonishing,"  said  the  hardy  yachts- 
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man  of  Gravesend,  '•  How  the  change  of  craft 
upsets  him.  When  we  had  the  Hirondelle  we 
cared  for  no  weather — in  and  out — up  and 
down.  Why,  at  Margate,  do  you  know,  they 
used  to  call  me  the  Ked  Kover,  and  Fred  the 
Bold  Commodore." 

'•  He  ain't  below,"  said  the  steward,  who 
was  generally  somewhere  on  the  skirts  of 
every  conversation,  and  delighted  in  the 
humour  of  mischief. 

We  were  pacing  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
quarter-deck  planks,  as  well  as  we  could,  for 
the  log-line  that  was  being  hauled  in  by 
Rogers,  whose  dirty  face  is  still  to  me  one  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Memor3^  I  looked  along, 
by  the  paddle-boxes,  on  the  high  fo'ksal 
where  the  Moor,  with  the  stewpan,  was  pre- 
paring his  breakfast.     Not  there. 

But  what  is  that  bale  of  striped  horse- 
blanket,  lying  in  a  wet  tumbled  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  black  and  red  striped  eighty-two- 
pounder  of  a  funnel,  whose  banner,  now  of 
sulphurous  mud-coloured  smoke,  drifts  on  the 
wind  right  to  the  Spanish  coast,  miles  away 
to  the  left  ?  The  luggage  is  all  below.  What 
is  it  ?  Suddenly  a  green  and  white  face,  un- 
shaven, and  with  frowsy,  tumbled  hair,  looks 
out,  like  a  sick  Indian  chief  from  a  hut,  or  a 
dying  gipsey  from  his  tent,  and  feebly  mutters 
with  a  frightened  and  despairing  stare,  "  Stew 
— ard !"     It  was  the  Commodore. 

''  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  Where  be 
your  jests,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar?  What,  all  gone?  What  quite 
chapfallen?  The  Commodore  never  rallied 
again,  but  we  retrieved  him  from  that 
wallowing  and  fallen  condition  at  the  foot 
of  the  funnel,  where  he  for  two  days  and 
nights  had  been  obstinately  groaning  like  a 
wounded  bear  under  a  dead  tree.  He  rallied  a 
good  deal  when  we  stopped  at  Vigo.  He 
even  sat  up  and  supped  feebly  at  some  soup, 
shaking  his  head  in  a  painful  and  ludicrous 
way,  altogether  declining  the  question,  if  you 
asked  him  anything  about  the  Rules  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  on  whose  signals  and 
rig  he  had  for  a  few  short  boastful  hours — 
"  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm" — been  a  loud-voiced  and  rather  inso- 
lent authority.  I  never  saw  him  again  ;  but 
his  fickle  brained  companion,  the  young  Red 
Ruver,  actually  got  to  the  length  the  last  day 
before  we  reached  Cadiz,  of  pacing  up  and 
down  with  the  portly  captain  and  discussing 
whereabouts  we  wei-e.  I  really  think,  if  he 
had  been  pressed  he  would  have  taken  the 
command  at  very  short  notice,  and  have 
steered  lis  safely  to  the  bottom,  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  little  black  tluunbed 
book,  containing  the  Rules  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron. 

After   all,  in  spite  of  the  great   fleet   of 
porpoises  that  rolled  round  like  black  wheels 
in  the  sea;  and  in   spite  of  the  long  file  of 
wild  geese  that  flew  by  in  a  dark  shotted  line 
the  voyage  was  dull.     It  was  always  eight 


bells,  andamealhad  just  gone  or  just  coming  ; 
on  Sunday  prayers  (if  the  weather  were 
not  too  rough,)  for  sailors  work  in  danger, 
and  pray  in  safety.  It  was  a  scramble 
up  the  shiny  cabin-stairs — an  hour's  read, 
stretched  out  and  leaning  against  a  coil  of 
ropes,  a  looking  out  for  whales — a  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck,  and  then  a  turn 
in  from  sheer  yawning  weariness — in  spite 
even  of  the  steward  and  his  stories  about 
his  friend  the  Sultan  of  Trebizond,  and 
his  being  wrecked  in  a  "fruiter"  not  far 
from  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  It  was  always  that 
staggering  down-stairs,  that  crawling  into 
my  tra}^,  and  sleeping  till  some  new  meal 
drove  one  to  fling  oneself  out  again  on  the 
floor,  rubbing  eyes,  and  with  the  dew  ef 
a  useless  lotos-eating  sleep  on  one's  forehead. 
Then  it  was  the  abortive  attempt  to  read 
drowsily  for  some  three  pages;  then  more 
lounging  on  deck,  and  more  dog-sleep  till 
grog-time,  and  the  blessed  seasonabled  eight 
hours'  oblivion  of  a  sea-life. 

Our  steward  was  the  most  chronic  grum- 
bler I  ever  met  with.  He  had  dreadful  com- 
plaints against  the  head-steward,  who  he  was 
always  going,  when  he  got  to  port,  to  pull  up, 
to  teach  him  ''  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
what  he  hadn't."  So  he  had  against  the  sen- 
timental, musical,  melancholy-looking  store- 
keeper, who  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  sat  oppo- 
site me,  I  always  took  for  a  sea-sick  passen- 
ger. His  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  on  the 
small  tooth-comb,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  touching  pieces  of  instrumentation  per- 
formed in  public.  He  used  to  weight  out  the 
day's  rice,  sugar,  tea,  &c.,  and  perform  on  the 
accordion  alternately ;  making,  in  a  word, 
sandwiches  of  his  duty  and  his  pleasure. 
That  dark,  lamp-lit  shop  of  his.  lined  round 
with  boxes  of  almonds,  dried  fruits,  and 
cigars,  be  made  a  perfect  cave  of  harmony. 
He  was  a  bird,  and  that  was  his  cage.  He 
heard  the  jokes  of  the  steward  with  a  pain- 
ful and  uneasy  smile;  a  great  contrast  to  the 
jolly,  flaxen-haired  old  boy,  the  respectable 
head-steward,  at  whose  presence  our  Yorick 
always  put  on  a  churchyard  gravity. 

On  all  occasions  of  stoppage,  delay,  or 
accident,  the  steward's  was  the  first  face  you 
saw.  He  seemed  to  do  the  whole  ship's 
work,  and,  at  spare  times,  give  a  friendly 
shoulder  to  the  lumbering  engine,  whose 
breathing  we  could  always  hear,  whatever 
part  of  the  ^ship  we  were  in,  and  the  work- 
ings of  whose  great  metal  arms  were  always 
audible,  fc  Once  a  half-naked,  coal-stained, 
perspiring  fireman  was  knocked  down  and 
cruelly  mauled  b\'  a  mountain  of  coal  fiiUing 
on  him  doAvn  in  the  coal-room.  There  was 
no  doctor  on  board :  but  the  steward  washed 
him,  and  bound  his  poor  pale  head  with 
plaisters,  like  a  regular  surgeon.  He  it  was 
who,  singing  "  I've  a  Heart  that  can  Feel  for 
Another,"  mixed  with  irrelevant  verses  of 
the  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  instantly  started  a 
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subscriptiou  for  the  poor  fellow ;  who,  tho 
rest  of  the  voyage,  was  a  little  delirious, 
wandering  about,  day  and  night,  with  a  white 
cloth  bound  round  his  head,  but  speaking  to 
no  one.  He  it  was  who  went  ashore  at 
Vigo  to  buy  meat,  at  that  market  where  a 
broken-legged  fat  turkey  stands  sentry,  and 
returned  just  as  our  steam  was  snorting 
signals,  triumphant  with  a  boat  full  of  joints 
of  beef  and  mutton,  piles  of  rocky  melons, 
and  nets  of  golden-rinded  lemons.  He  it 
was  who  when  the  heedless  Galician 
butcher,  that  came  with  him,  left  his 
scarlet  umbrella  behind,  to  prevent  keep- 
ing the  steamer  till  the  gesticulating  rogue 
could  return  for  it,  sent  it  afloat  over 
the  waves,  much  to  the  Galician's  annoy- 
ance. 

At  Oporto,  that  steward's  character  broke 
upon  us  in  new  and  finer  lights.  We  had 
been  running  along  a  fine  line  of  battlemented 
coast,  dreading  quarantine  at  Oporto,  as  the 
yellow  fever  had  appeared  at  Vigo,  and  when 
once  a  man  at  Vigo  has  the  yellow  fever,  such 
is  the  sympathy  and  unanimity  of  that 
people,  that  every  one  has  it.  We  knew  our 
danger,  and  were  straining  all  our  eyes  to 
tho  shore  of  the  promised  Land.  The  robust, 
fierce-faced  Portu2;uese  colonel  was  leaning 
over  tho  bulwarks  ;  the  wine-merchant  with 
the  pretty  governess  and  portly  wife  going 
out  to  escape  our  autumn  fogs,  were  sitting  on 
Marius-in-Carthage  heaps  of  labelled  lug- 
gage; the  little  cynical  usher  was  clinging 
to  the  shrouds,  not  thinking  much  of  any  of 
us,  but  with  a  special  glance  of  indignation 
at  the  steward,  who  was  cursing  Oporto  to 
the  white  cook,  polishing  a  banjo-shaped 
stewpan ;  the  ladies  were  in  chattering 
groups,  prettily  anxious,  and  asking  un- 
nautical  questions ;  the  short,  stout  captain, 
who  has  a  cheery  voice  that  would  talk  down 
a  monsoon,  stands  in  a  thoughtful  attitude 
on  the  bridge.  The  engine  seems  to  have 
some  disease  of  the  heart,  and  beats  inter- 
mittingly.  "Stop  her!"  roars  the  captain. 
There  we  are  swinging  up  and  down  in  tho 
wide  blue  sea,  two  miles  from  the  bar  of 
Oporto,  swinging  in  a  high  wind  as  if  some 
great  spirit  were  rocking  us  up  and  down  for 
a  joke.  The  great  blue  horizon,  that 
seems  of  molten  lead,  sullen  and  yet  fluent, 
rising  and  lowering  like  a  sudden  inundation, 
running  up  and  down  is  too  much  for  our 
little  usher.  Tom  Cringle,  in  the  red  and 
yellow  Routledge  cover,  drops  from  his  hand ; 
with  a  groan,  he  lies  down  at  full  stretch 
on  the  raised  roof  of  the  cabin,  shutting  his 
eyes  against  that  hideous  giddy  rising  and 
falling,  like  an  egg-shell  on  the  sea ;  my  eyes 
strain  at  the  coast.  All  I  see  is  a  white 
line  of  surf — that  is  the  bar ;  the  fort  and 
two  or  three  houses — one  of  these  is  the  signal- 
station.  Oporto  lies  round  inside  there  to 
.  the  left. 

"  Do  you  see  any  boat  coming  ?"  roars  the 
captain  to  the  first  oSSeer. 


First  officer,  with  hia  long 
pointed  at  the  dilatory  town, 
are  putting  off  a  boat.  "  N 
nothing.  Yes!  there  is  a  flag 
the  tower." 

'■'Bi-ing   the   sijrnal-book !"    thun 
captain.     It 
brouicht  it. 


glass  tube 
thinks  they 
I !  there  is 
going  up  at 


fumigated 


dcrs  the 
is  in  his  hand.  The  steward 
'■  AVhat  do  you  make  it  ?" 

•'•  Had  we  touched  at  Vigo  ?" 

We  replied  (97— white  and  black,)  "We 
had,     but    had    only     received 
letters." 

Now  there  is  a  hitch. 

They  reply,  "Is  Mr.  Smith  on  board?" 

"No!  No!  No!"  we  go  on  answering,  till 
the  deck  is  strewn  with  rolls  of  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green  flags. 

We  have  exhausted  the  signal-book,  and 
can  get  no  answer  but  that  ridiculous  question 
of  "Is  Mr.  Smith  on  board?"  Somebody 
says  40  does  not  mean  Smith  but  Jones ;  and 
we  all  get  so  confused  that,  at  last,  the  cap- 
tain, red  in  the  face  with  hurling  anathemas  at 
the  obstinate  city,  orders  the  ilags  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  quarter-master's  cabin,  and  slams 
up  the  signal-book.  Steward  thought  it  would 
come  to  that  when  we  carried  away  that  sheet 
last  night,  and  when  we  brought  to  at  Vigo 
after  gunfire  instead  of  going  on  and  refusing 
to  communicate  with  the  yellow  fever.  He 
is  just  beginning  again  his  great  storjtof  the 
Sultan  of  Trebizond,  when   "'  I   thiiik  I  see 

tho    first   officer, 
left  his' keen 


sings     out 
tube   has  never 


and    this 


a  boat,   sir !" 
whose  black 
and  anxious  eye. 

"'  How  far  off  do  you  make  It  ?"' 

"About  a  mile  from  land." 

Now  we   shall  hear  somethljig, 
dreadful  up  and  down  will  have  an  end. 

Immense  excitement  as  the  boat  grows 
from  a  dancing  speck  to  a  real  eight-cared 
fishing-boat,  which  has  put  off  at  some  risk, 
for  the  bar  in  this  weather  is  not  very  safe  to 
pass,  and  the  P.  and  0.  steamers  indeed  only 
touch  at  Oporto  wind  and  weather  permitting. 
It  comes  bobbing  over  the  great  blue  hill 
waves,  pulled  by  some  stalwart  fishermen,  to 
whom  we  throw  a  rope,  but  they  keep  as  far 
as  they  can  from  our  supposed  fever-haunted 
vessel.'  and  push  off  with  oars  and  lioathooks. 
The  captain,  a  yellow  ape  of  an  old  man,  in 
broken  straw  hat,  stands  up  and  hands  us  on 
a  cleft  stick  a  letter  from  the  English  con- 
sul. The  crew,  hardy-looking,  dark-eyed 
fellows,  are  all  smoking,  except  one  young 
Don  Juan,  tho  handsomest  stripling  I 
think  I  ever  saw,  who  is  conscious  of 
our  admiration,  and  pretends  to  tighten  his 
soiled  red  sash.  Every  wave  sends  the  boat 
up  ten  or  twelve  feet,  till  I  get  giddy  staring 
at  the  strange  foreign-looking  crew  and  the 
gesticulating  angry  captain,  who  refuses  all 
eommunication  with  us,  telling  his  men  to 
row  back,  though  we  hand  him  a  grand 
sealed  letter  from  the  consul  at  Vigo  pro- 
claiming our  sound  health.  He  jjretcnds  to 
read   the  letter,  then  tosses  it  back  with  a 
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look  of  horror  and  indignation  as  if  it  Tvas  a 
dead  skunk,  and  tells  the  men  to  put  ofl'. 
Our  captain,  by  a  noble  stratagem  worthy  of 
a  better  success,  tries,  during  the  negocia- 
tions^  to  pour  in  on  the  angry  Portuguese 
pilot  all  our  luggage  and  the  passengers  who 
are  dying  to  land ;  but,  at  this  time,  he  all  but 
tosses  the  trunk  in  the  sea.  and  shakes  his 
clonchod  fist  at  us.  "You  touch  !"  roars  our 
capteliu,  '■  you  in  quarantine  !"  And  with 
violent  benedictions  we  part,  minus  some  j^ro- 
pitiatory  cigars  that  I  had  thrown  down  into 
the  boat  to  lubricate  the  ncgociation. 

"  Quai-antinc  V  says  the  steward,  as  if  in 
answer  to  somebody.  '•  Wh,  the  last  time 
we  were  at  Vigo  they  put  us  in  Umbo 
for  fifteen  days  because  we  had  a  man  on 
board  who  had  hurt  his  leg.  But  what 
can  you  do  with  a  captain  who  begins 
to  take  soundings  for  Portland  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  who  is  afraid  to 
carry  stunsails  when  a  man-of-war  would 
have  all  her  sky-scrapers  and  moon-rakers 
out  bleaching  ?  When  I  was  off  Cape  Mata- 
pan  in  a  fruiter — " 

"Steward!" 

"  There  they  go  !  It's  not  life,  this  :  it's 
what  I  calls  purgatory.  That's  the  store- 
keeper ;  he  can't  put  out  what  we  wants  all 
tilt  once  :  but — " 

"Steward!" 

"As  for  that  captain,  if  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  think  he'd  set  the  engineer  to 
count  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  or  the 
boys  to  shift  the  ballast  and  paint  the 


ship's 
weights !" 


But  goes  off  singing. 


"No  flower  that  blows  is  like  the  rose  :" 

the  merriest  of  grumblers. 

Whenever  Ave  saw  the  steward  putting  the 
"fiddles"  on  the  tables  at  meal-times,  we  knew 
there  was  mischief  brewing,  that  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  that  there  would  not  be 
many  at  dinner.  The  fiddles  were  square 
mahogany  frames,  put  on  the  table  to  keep 
the  plates  in  place  in  rough  weather.  If  the 
little  usher  saw  the  fiddles  coming  down 
from  their  rack  over  the  door,  he  gave  him- 
self up  for  the  day,  and  did  not  atttnnpt  to 
rise,  groaning  as  if  the  rack  was  his  bed 
and  his  l)cd  the  rack. 

It  vt'as  long  after  we  had  sighted  Portland, 
and  picked  up  the  rough  pilot  vrho  skiinmod 
after  us  in  his  gull-winged  cutter,  with  the 
square  bine  flag  Hying,  that  I  hoard  a  voice 
behind  me  in  the  fo'ksal  saying,  "  The  cap- 
tain, Jack.  Avill  be  a  good  sailor  when  the 
devil  gets  blind,  and  he  hasn't  sore  eyes  yet." 
It  was  the  steward,  Avho  wanted  me  to  come 
down  into  the  cabin,  that  he  might,  befin-e 
we  got  into  dock,  finish  that  story  of  his 
about  his  friend  the  Sultan  of  Trcbizond. 
I   went  into    tho    storekeeper's    room,    the 


'  steward  sat  down  opposite  me  with  his 
usual  grim  disgusted  look  sobered  now  by  a 
sense  of  being  about  to  impart  ^historical 
information. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  sir,  this  is  how  it  was ; 
though  in  regard  as  to  not  having  much  time 
— (Tom,  Where's  that  stout  broom  ?) — I  feel 
someat  like  a  man-of-war  without  guns ;  so 
it  won't  do  for  me  to  tell  you — (Look  alive, 
Tom,  with  those  dishes) — how  I  used  to  go 
from  Cephalonia  to  Patras  in  a  fruiter  ;  how 
the  fig-worms  used  to  crawl  abont  the 
berths,  and  get  into  our  very  beds — (Now, 
then,  Tom,  for  those  knives) — or  how,  one 
morning  when  I  came  on  deck  I  stuck  my 
eyes  through  the  fore-rigging,  and  saw  we 
were  just  running  on  shore  on  the  port- 
hand  of  the  Gulf — ^(Tell  that  gentleman,  Tom, 
as  wants  to  get  to  land  soon,  to  go  and  push 
behind,  that'll  help  us).  But  I  must  put  a 
stopper  on,  haul  taut,  and  get  to  my  story  of 
the  Sultan.  Well,  you  see — {Tom,  no  larking) 
— we  had  him  on  board  with  all  his  Circas- 
sian wives,  at  Trebizond  ;  and  the  wives 
were  in  this  very  cabin,  guarded  l\y  a  black 
eunuch  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the  door,  who 
would  not  let  us  look  in,  or  go  even  to  get  a 
saucer — (Would  he,  Tom  ?) — till  one  night  we 
gave  him  too  much  grog.  Well,  the  Sultan's 
man-sarvants  used  to  lie  about  on  deck  with 
their  turbans  on  so  that  you  could  hardly 
move  without  treading  on  them — (Could  we, 
Tom  ?)  Well,  it  was  when  we  were  about  the 
third  day  from  Trebizond,  that — " 

"  Steward,  come  and  look  after  this  lug- 
gage." 

Away  he  went,  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  just  as  we  fired  the  gun  as  a  notice  for 
the  people  on  shore  to  keep  the  Southampton 
dock-gates  open. 
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THE  CLERGYMAN'S  WIFE. 

POOR  COTTAGES. 

I  DO  not  know  that  anybody  in  going  back 
to  what  is  called,  whether  fabulously  or  not, 
the  Golden  Age,  j^retends  to  show  that  the 
houses  of  the  poor  Avere  then  built  with  re- 
ference to  their  inhabitation  by  Christians. 
At  all  events,  if,  at  that  period,  they  were  so 
built,  they  have  long  ago  been  pulled  down, 
or  have  fallen  into  ruins,  and  no  trace  of  them 
now  remains. 

No  trace  of  them,  at  any  rate,  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Lightlands  ;  for  there,  I  know,  the 
cottages  are  in  just  the  same  barbarous  con- 
dition, in  regard  of  accommodation,  as  they 
have  been  these  fifty  years  or  longer.  This  fact 
goes  far  enough  to  prove  it.  There  are,  at 
least,  twelve  hundred  poor  inhabitants  in  that 
parish,  and  hardly  one  family  among  them, 
however  numerous,  knows  Avhat  it  is  to  have 
three  upper  chambers  in  which  to  take  their 
nightly  rest;  while  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  even  two. 

Before  I  married — although  I  had  always 
been  interested  about  the  poor,  and  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  what  I  knew  of  their  dis- 
tresses ;  and  although  from  my  infancy  I  had 
lived,  as  it  were,  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
ordinary  samples  of  their  dwellings — like 
most  other  young  ladies,  I  was  very  little 
aware  of  the  wide  distance  between  the 
charming  fictions  of  the  poets,  concerning 
cottage  homes,  and  the  real  truth ;  so  that 
the  idea  of  helping  my  husband  to  work  in 
his  parish,  by  visiting  the  poor,  presented  to 
my  mind  quite  a  delightful  prospect.  "When 
I  did  marry,  and  when  1  did  visit  among 
them,  the  prospect  somewhat  darkened,  and 
a  sort  of  hopelessness  about  being  able  to  do 
much  good,  unless  we  could  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  the  poetical  idea  of  a  cottage  home, 
crept  gradually  but  surely  upon  me.  And 
yet,  in  general,  I  am  by  no  means  given  to 
despondency. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  autumn  of  my 
residence  at  Lightlands,  for  it  was  then  that 
I  knew,  for  the  tirst  time,  Avhat  was  the  real 
and  general  state  of  the  homes  of  country 
poor  people.  It  was  a  time  of  almost  un- 
precedented sickness  in  the  annals  of  the 
parish  :  never,  at  any  time,  a  very  healthy 
one.     The    complaint    among     the     people 


was  characterised  by  them  simply  as  the 
fever,  and  by  the  parish  doctor  as  a  sort 
of  low  fever;  but,  whatever  it  was,  high  or 
low,  it  seized  upon,  I  should  think,  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  and,  visiting  one 
family  after  another,  seldom  left  it  without 
creating  a  blank  in  it,  wide  or  narrow. 

We  had  then  been  about  three-quarters  of 
a  year  in  the  parish,  and  had  come  to  feol  a 
deep  interest,  not  only  in  the  parishioners 
generally,  but  in  a  great  many  individuals 
among  them  in  particular ;  though  the  in- 
terest, in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  rather  of 
a  painful  than  a  pleasurable  nature.  Many  of 
the  objects  of  it  are,  I  know,  still  livmg  in 
their  old  houses,  in  their  old  way,  though  I 
no  longer  see  them,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  may  again.  But,  to  some  I  have  bidden 
a  far  more  certain  and  lasting  adieu,  having 
seen  them  on  their  death-beds,  and  known 
that  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  church's 
shadow  by  one  who  now,  like  them,  has  passed 
away. 

I  call  U25  the  old  names  and  old  scenes 
■with  some  pain,  associated  as  they  are  with  a 
part  of  my  life  now  gone  by  forever ;  but  I 
call  them  up,  notwithstanding,  hopeful  of 
doing  some  good,  however  little,  for  the  cause 
I  have  at  heart. 

First  and  foremost  arises  in  my  mind  a 
scene  connected  with  that  time  of  the  great 
fever  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  There  is  in  Lightlands  churchyard  a 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte 
and  she  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  scene. 


Ranger, 


It  is  a  chill  September  evening,  and  I  hear 
cheerful  little  Mrs.  Appleliy's  voice  at  the 
parsonage  parlour-door,  telling  us  that  Char- 
lotte Ranger,  who  has  obstinately  refused  to 
see  either  her  minister  or  myself,  for  the 
whole  term  of  her  illness,  now  wishes  very 
much  that'  Ave  would  go  to  her  directly, 
or  she  fears  she  will  never  see  us  alive,  and 
she  has  some  question  in  her  mind  to  ask 
which  she  cannot  rest  without  having  nn- 
swered.  We  rise  together,  my  husband  and 
I,  and,  hurrying  up-stairs  for  my  bonnet,  I 
hurry  down  again,  and  accomi^any  him  to 
Charlotte  Ranger's  home. 

In  a  bare,  wretched  chamber,  having  four 
beds  in  it,  lies  the  sick  young  woman ;  and 
by  her  side,  to  my  surprise,  is  a  little  dead 
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infant.     She  has  uncovered  its  face,  and  called 
me  to  look  at  it,  and  then  she  says  : 

"That's  why  I  -wouldn't  have  you  come 
anigh  me.  Mrs.  Turnover.  I  didn't  want 
you  to  ha'  known,  but  now  this  fever  have 
took  me,  and  'tis  all  over,  and  I  can't  rest 
without  askin'  of  the  minister  one  thing." 

Drawing  hack,  I  give  place  to  my  husband  ; 
quite  aloud,  in  a  harsh,  hollow  voice.  Char- 
lotte Ranger  says  to  him  this : 

"  I  know  1  ha'  been  a  great  sinner,  sii",  so 
don't  tell  me  that.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  you  think  I  shall  get  all  the  punish- 
ment for  th's  tiling  ?"  pointing  without  a 
shadow  of  tendernes  to  the  baby  at  her  side. 

The  girl's  manner  so  startles  me  that  I 
burst  into  tears.  They  seem,  somehow,  to 
soften  her  all  at  once.  She  still  looks 
anxiously  at  my  husband,  but  the  fierceness 
has  left  her  great  black  eyes,  and  in  its  stead 
they  are  filled  with  a  sorrowful,  beseeching 
expression.  lie  opens  his  lips  to  answer  her, 
but  she  interrupts  him  gently,  and  raising 
herself  higher  on  the  pillow,  and  pointing  all 
round  the  room  at  the  three  untenanted  beds, 
she  says  in  a  deprecating  tone : 

"Just  think,  sir,  how  my  childhood  and 
my  youth  ha'  been  cared  for !  Ever  since 
I  was  an  innocent  babe,  like  this,"  touching 
the  dead  child,  '■  I  ha  slept  in  this  room- 
full  !  When  I  heered  your  sermon  a  quarter 
of  a  year  ago — the  last  time  as  ever  I  was  in 
church,  sir — about  a  Pure  Life,  I  declared 
I'd  never  go  again,  because  I  felt  cut  to  pieces; 
and  yet  I  knew  'twasn't  all  my  faut  that  my 
life  ha'  been  what  t'have." 

She  paused  for  breath  ;  then,  gathering  up 
all  her  energies,  said,  with  returning  fierce- 
ness : 

"And  if  I'm  to  bo  punished,  what'll  be 
done  to  them  as  give  us  housen  like  these  to 
live  in !" 

Weak  and  exhausted,  she  lay  down  again 
by  the  Infant's  side,  and  gently  and  tenderly 
my  dear  husband  probed  the  wounds,  newly 
agonising  this  tossed,  weary,  well-nigh  lost 
soul.  Ilow  he  answered  her  sad  questions  I 
need  not  tell ;  nor  how,  before  we  left  her,  he 
soothed  and  comforted  her,  through  the 
efficacy  of  that  blessed  Word,  whose  minister 
he  was.  It  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw 
Charlotte  Ranger.  The  next  morning  we 
were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  passing 
bell,  and  we  learnt  that  she  was  dead. 

The  sin  f)f  country  parishes!  so  much 
quoted,  and  even  made  the  subject  of  a  tract 
for  dissemination  among  them — can  it  ever 
be  materially  lessened,  either  by  preaching:, 
by  visiting,  or  by  schools  or  by  tracts,  wliile 
the  cottages  remain  in  their  present  uncivi- 
lised condition — while,  from  childhood  to 
youth,  their  poor  inhabitants  lie  in  those 
rooms-full  ? 

The  scene  changes ;  but  memory  again 
brings  little  Mrs.  Appleby  before  me.  Mrs. 
Appleby  has  no  children.     She  buried   her 


only  child  in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage  ; 
and  during  that  time  of  the  fever,  she  was  a 
messenger  between  us  and  the  sick  beds 
continually.  It  was  mostly  among  the  young 
children  that  the  disease  was  fatal.  The 
grown-up  people  had  hard  struggles  with  it, 
and  rose  from  it,  as  it  were,  wrecked  and 
shadowy ;  but  in  general,  rose  from  it 
at  last.  I  remember  noticing  to  my  hus- 
band, that  the  poor  people  seemed  very 
resigned  about  the  loss  of  their  little  chil- 
dren, almost  Invariably  answering,  when  I 
condoled  with  them,  "  Ah,  Ma'am,  they  never 
could  go  better  !"  But,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  feared  it  was  not  all  resignation 
which  made  them  so  ready  at  this  saying. 
After  a  while,  I  began  to  think  so  too,  though 
the  conviction  settled  sorrowfully  into  my 
mind.  Mrs.  Appleby  was,  by  no  means,  one 
of  these  philosophical  mothers.  She  cer- 
tainly, in  her  simple  trustful  soul,  subscribed 
to  the  truth  that  a  child  take  away  is  taken 
for  some  wise  reason,  and  is  no  doubt  taken 
to  happiness ;  yet  the  tears  of  affectionate 
remembrance  and  regret  always  gathered  in 
her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  her  little  lost 
one,  and  she  would  walk  miles  to  do  any 
service  for  a  sick  child.  But  then,  having 
been  early  left  an  orphan,  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  brought  up  by  a  com- 
paratively well-to-do  relation,  the  wife  of  the 
village  carrier,  and  with  her  she  escaped 
many  of  the  contaminating  influences  which 
beset  her  rougher  neighbours. 

The  occasion  on  which  she  again  ajipears 
before  me,  is  connected  with  the  death-beds 
of  children.  Her  voice  ever  cheerful,  I  hear 
saying, 

"  The  Simmonses  is  down  with  the  fever 
dreadful,  ma'am ;  the  children  have  three  of 
'em  got  it,  and  m'  uncle  I  do  think  fill  go 
hard  with  him.  You  know  m'  uncle's  wife 
aint  nothin'  of  a  nurse,  ma'am,  so  I  ha'  been 
doui'  what  little  I  can  ;  but  I  should  like  as 
you  should  see  'em,  and  adwise  somothin' 
which  may  be  I  can't  think  of." 

I  may  remark,  that,  on  account  of  her 
uncle  having  married  twice,  and  of  his  wife 
being  nearly  as  young  as  herself,  Mrs. 
Appleljy  never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Simmons  as 
her  aunt,  but  mostly  in  full,  as  m'  uncle's 
second  wife ;  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion, •'  which,  with  his  lame  girl,  he  ought 
never  to  ha'  married  again,  a-puttin'  lier, 
poor  thing,  upon  the  House,  and  a-surroundiu' 
of  hisself  with  children,  when  ho  can't  be 
lookin' for  anything,  but  bcin'  childish  hisself 
a'most." 

I  call  to  mind  that  I  was  dressed  for  walk- 
ing when  she  came,  so  I  was  not  long  in 
making  my  way  to  the  fever-stricken  cottage, 
Avith  Mrs.  Apideby  trudging  a  little  behind 
me,  in  spite  of  all  1  could  say  to  induce  her 
to  come  up  to  me  ;  '•  because,"  she  said,  "  she 
couldn't  think  of  being  seen  Avalking  by  the 
side  of  a  lady." 

The  Simmonses  lived  at  the  end  of  a  string 
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of  wrotchcd-lookins; 


cottages. 


which,   from 


one  among  them  being  underlet  by  its  tenant 
— a  little  old  man,  on  parish  allowance,  of 
the  name  of  Wipester — as  a  conventicle  on 
Sundays  for  the  use  of  a  flourishing  sect  in 
the  parish  known  as  Ranters,  my  husband 
(between  ourselves)  always  designated  llant 
Kow.  The  Simmons  house  in  particular, 
which  stood  a  little  apart  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Row,  he  called  Cant  Corner.  The  Sim- 
monses  were  great  holders  by  the  conventi- 
cle ;  and  when  he  was  well,  old  Benjamin, 
]\Irs.  Appleby's  uncle,  not  uufrcquently  held 
forth  there  as  one  of  its  pieachers. 

His  house,  however,  had  one  advantage 
over  most  of  its  neighbours.  It  had  one  bed- 
room, and  a  staircase  landing  large  enough 
to  serve  for  another,  or  at  least  large  enough 
to  admit  of  one  bed  being  placed  there. 
Besides  his  lame  girl,  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  Mrs.  Appleby,  Benjamin  Simmons  had 
two  sons,  lads  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
belonging  to  his  first  family.  One  of  these 
lads  was  the  usual  occupant  of  the  bed  on 
the  landing,  and  the  other  slept  in  the  family 
room,  with  his  father  and  mother  and  six 
little  half  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  that  room  was  thus  occupied. 

Two  little  children,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
fever,  were  lying  in  one  of  the  numerous 
bods  ;  they  were  twin  boys  of  five  years  old. 
A  little  girl,  of  about  three,  lay  very  ill  upon 
her  mother's  lap.  The  baby,  who  ailed  no- 
thing but  impatience  at  being  unnoticed,  was 
screaming  in  the  cradle,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing healthy  children,  kept  away  from  school 
for  fear  of  infection,  were  playing  m  a  corner, 
while,  moving  his  grey  head  from  side  to 
side  upon  his  uneasy  bed,  was  stretched  the 
figure  of  Benjamin  Simmons,  looking  a  great 
deal  more  like  the  grandfather  than  the 
father  of  his  family,  lie  was  talking  deliri- 
ously, and  seemed  to  be  preaching  in  the 
conventicle,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  :  so, 
going  up  to  the  twins'  bedside,  I  stooped 
down  to  listen  for  their  breathing,  which  was 
getting  every  moment  more  and  more  imper- 
ceptible. 

Mrs.  Simmons  observing  me  said,  in  the 
conventicle  manner,  "  Ah,  Mrs.  Turnover, 
ma'am,  I  don't  think  they're  long  for  this 
world.  The  doctor's  young  man"  (meaning 
his  assistant  who  wouldn't  have  been  flattered) 
"  was  here  a  while  ago,  and  he  said  if  they 
didn't  wake  soon,  I  musn't  expect  'em  to 
wake  any  more." 

As  I  watched  the  fading  away  of  the  twin 
innocents  out  of  the  unwholesome  chamber, 
where  was  mingled  together  so  much  of 
health  and  disease ;  and  as  I  thought  that  per- 
chance, had  it  been  otherwise,  they  might 
have  been  spared  to  lead  honest,  hopeful 
lives,  I  never  felt  greater  pity.  I  answered 
sadly  :  '•'  I  fear,  indeed,  they  are  almost  gone. 
I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Simmons,  that  I  am  truly 
sorry — such  fine  little  fellows,  too  !" 

Mrs.  Appleby  was  sobbing  over  the  baby  ; 


^j 


an   old   maid  :    a    great   rarity 
class.     She  was  very  ignorant. 


but  Mrs.  Simmons,  wiping  away  a  few  stray 
tears  of  insignificant  account,  said  (again  in 
the  conventicle  manner)  as  I  had  heard  poor 
mothers  say  so  often,  "  Ah,  well,  ma'am,  'tis 
what  we  must  all  come  to,  so  'tis  no  use 
a-cryin' — they  never  could  go  better." 

The  words  almoKt  stung  me  ;  and,  but  for 
the  miserable  aspect  of  the  room,  and  the 
reasons  it  suggested  for  the  apathy  which 
dictated  them,  1  felt  that  I  must  have  replied 
something  harshly.  As  it  was,  I  softly  as- 
sented, and  after  a  little  Avhilc,  occupied  in 
what  Mrs.  Appleby  termed  "  a  division"  for 
the  better  arrangement  of  the  sick  chamber, 
I  took  my  leave. 

"They  never  could  go  better!"  Is  not 
the  apathy,  from  which  springs  the  far  too 
constant  utterance  of  this  phrase,  bred  of 
the  blunted  sympathies  and  the  uprooted 
awe  and  reverence  consequent  on  the  thick, 
corrupted  atmosphere  of  cottage  homes  ? 

I  will  relate  two  more  out  of  the  many, 
many  incidents  that  occurred  during  my 
residence  in  Lightlands,  exemplifying  how 
fast  those  two  characteristics  of  unspoilt 
human  nature,  implanted  in  our  minds  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  are  wearing  out  among 
the  blunted,  barbarously-housed  poor  people. 

One  day  I  went  to  see  an  old  w^oman  of 
the  name  of  Nowl,  who  was  what  is  called 

among  her 
but  a  very 
well-disposed  woman,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  being  read  to.  When  I  went  in,  she 
chanced  to  be  over  her  dinner  with  another 
old  lady,  a  neighbour,  who  had  just  dropped 
in,  so  I  would  have  withdrawn — for  my  hus- 
band and  I  naturally  never  liked  to  interrupt 
anybody  at  meal-times.  However,  she  par- 
ticularly desired  me  to  sit  down,  and,  as 
usual,  asked  me  to  read  her  a  chapter.  I 
read  it ;  and  then  the  two  old  ladies  resumed 
their  dinner  of  bread  and  onions,  and  weak, 
washy  tea,  chatting  to  me  the  while.  On  a 
sudden  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  asked 
for  Silas  Barnes,  Alice  NowFs  lodger,-  and 
on  my  doing  so,  without  answering  me,  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  flung  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  against  which  I  sat,  and  which 
always  stood  there,  and  disclosed  to  me  the 
outline  of  a  corpse,  startlingly  discernible 
under  the  sheet  which  covered  it.  It  was 
her  lodger,  who  had  been  dead  a  day  or  two, 
and  of  whose  illness  I  had  not  even  heard, 
for  I  had  been  away  from  home  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  had  only  just  returned. 

The  other  example  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  death  has  come  to  be  regarded  among 
the  poor  was  this.  A  young  soldier  came 
home  on  sick  leave,  to  stay  with  his  father 
and  mother.  He  was  consumptive,  like  the 
rest  of  his  family:  of  whom,  besides  his 
parents,  only  one  sister  was  living.  This 
sister  happened  to  be  at  home  also  during 
the  time  of  his  stay,  for  she  was  out  of  place 
on  account  of  ill  health.  All  these  four 
grown  people  occupied  the  same  bed-chamber. 
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there  being  only  one.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
poor  young  soldier  died,  and  not  even  caring 
to  move  the  l)ody  down-stairs,  they  all  con- 
tinued to  sleep — the  living  with  the  dead — in 
the  same  room,  until  the  day  arrived  for  the 
removal  of  the  body  to  its  resting-place. 

Some  readers  may  say,  "  0,  but  Light- 
lands  must  be  some  out-of-the-way  place 
with  nobody  in  it  or  about  it  but  clowns 
and  clod-hoppers:  one  of  those  benighted 
corners  of  England,  where  it  may  be  said  that 
the  sun  never  shines."  No  such  thing. 
Lightlands  has  the  advantage  (if  it  be  an 
advantage)  of  being  between  two  or  three 
miles,  at  each  end,  of  the  country  residences 
of  my  Lord  Acre  and  my  Lord  Rood :  between 
whom,  according  to  the  proportionate  signi- 
ficance of  their  names,  the  whole  parish  is 
divided,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  trifling 
slice  or  two,  the  property  of  insignifica;itly 
small  owners.  So  that,  anyhow,  one  might 
be  disposed  to  count  on  the  rays  of  two  great 
luminaries  to  enlighten  its  dcarkness,  more 
particularly  considering  that  my  Lord  Acre 
not  only  owns  three-fourths  of  the  place,  but 
is  its  lay  rector  besides ;  while  my  Lord  Rood 
is  quoted  everywhere  as  a  most  charitable 
man — a  twenty-guinea  header  of  subscription 
lists  which  one  may  see  any  day  in  the  public 
papers — one  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  a 
certain  religious  party,  and  consequently  a 
frequent  chairman  of  missionary  meetings. 

Judge,  then,  whether  it  be  likely  that 
Lightlands  stands  alone  in  its  darkness  and 
barbarism,  or  whether  we  may  not  conclude 
that,  scattered  nearly  all  over  the  English 
landscape,  are  to  be  found  homes  such  as  I 
have  faintly  portrayed,  and  which,  for  all 
that  many  among  them  may  look  beautiful 
outward,  are  within  full  of  all  uncleanness. 

0  !  word  in  all  oar  language  almost  the 
sweetest,  Home,  go  forth  and  plead,  by  every 
endearing  association,  by  every  tender 
memory,  by  every  cherished  hope,  with  those 
who  provide  for,  or  offer  such  dwellings  to, 
the  poor,  that  they  may  improve  and  alter 
them  !  Plead  with  them,  with  earnest  house- 
hold eloquence ;  and  if  that  fail,  and  they 
answer  coldly,  "  But  the  cost,  the  cost !"  then 
set  before  their  eyes  the  vision  of  thy  great 
antitype,  the  Heavenly  Home,  in  which  has 
been  pui-chased  room  for  all  of  us — but  not 
without  the  costless  sacrifice ! 


MY  NAME. 


It  may  Ije  of  very  little  consequence  where 
a  man  is  born ;  it  may  be  of  very  little 
conscqiionco  what  his  parents  have  been 
before  him  ;  it  may  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence whether  he  is  physically  weak,  or 
physically  strong  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  vital 
interest  to  Jiim  wliat  name  has  fallen  on  his 
shoulders.  I  am  not  now  considering  Chris- 
tian a]i]iellations,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
despised.  I  can  imagine  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  individual  pining  gradually  away  with 


secret  grief  because  his  godfathers  have  called 
him  Udolpho.  I  can  imagine  a  gentleman  of 
strong  conservative  principles  living  a  life  of 
torture  because  his  first  name  is  Cromwell ; 
and  I  can  imagine  another  gentleman  of  an 
opposite  way  of  thinking  being  equally  tor- 
mented with  the  Christian  title  of  Stuart.  I 
can  imagine  a  poetic  being  writhing  under  the 
name  of  Herring  ;  a  feeble  mannikin  smiling 
sadly  as  he  reflects  upon  his  name  of  Hercules. 
I  can  suppose  many  cases  of  life-long  torment 
even  more  painful  and  self-evident  than 
these ;  but  my  present  object  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  influence  exercised  by  sur- 
names. I  will  give  a  few  supposititious  ex- 
amples. 

My  name  is  Shakespeare:  there  is  no 
getting  out  of  that.  I  might  call  myself 
Warwick  Avon,  Esquire,  and  succeed  in  de- 
ceiving the  general  public ;  but  my  family, 
my  friends,  and  my  acquaintances,  would 
know  the  painful  truth.  Every  man  feels 
Avithin  him  an  inspiration  to  do  some- 
thing ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  write  a  round 
of  plays.  I  might  not  attain  the  rude  vigour 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists ;  I  might  not 
p.erhaps  equal  the  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
which  distinguishes  the  writers  of  a  later 
period;  I  might  not  be  able  to  reach  that 
ingenuity  of  construction,  and  that  high 
morality,  which  make  the  modern  French 
drama  'what  it  is ;  but  I  am  sure-  that  my 
natural  genius  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
literature  of  the  stage.  What  prevents  my 
making  an  effort  ?  My  name.  1  cannot  get 
over  that  mountain,  which  has  accumulated 
some  centuries  before  my  time.  I  dread  the 
jokes  that  would  be  inevitably  made  upon  my 
first,  my  sixth,  or  my  tenth  attempt.  I 
know  what  all  the  small  critical  wits  would 
say;  I  could  not  exist  to  be  slapped  upon 
the  back  in  public  places,  ftnd  bo  asked 
"  How  goes  it,  my  young  Swan,  in  the  realms 
of  Thespis  V  Some  men  might  be  equal  to 
the  endurance  of  this,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  could  not  enjoy  a  life  that  was  one 
competitive  examination, — especially  where 
the  odds  were  fifty  thousand  to  one  against 
me.  I  am  mute ;  I  am  inglorious  ;  I  am  dumb 
and  inarticulate ;  I  am  conscious  of  my  latent 
talent,  but  I  stop  its  natural  development :  I 
decline  the  struggle  ;  I  do  not  start  in  the 
race.  And  why  ?  Because  my  name  is 
Shakespeare. 

My  name  is  Wren.  I  feel  a  call  to  do 
something  in  the  shape  of  public  buildings, 
but  when  I  take  the  designing  pencil  in  my 
hand,  the  great  lilack  mass  of  our  national 
cathedral  overshadows  my  genius.  I  have  no 
feeling  for  poetry;  I  could  not  carve  a 
statue,  I  have  no  mechanical  aptitude,  I  could 
not  paint  a  ]iicture,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
write  books.  My  intellectual  impulses  all 
point  in  an  architectural  direction,  and  yet  I 
dare  not  give  my  inclination  play.  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  In-avc  the  world's  ill- 
natured    comparison;    I     shun     a   perpetual 
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competitive  examination  with  one  ■whose 
fame  and  importance  were  settled  before  I 
•was  born.  I  am  nothing  but  a  discontented 
brickhiyer.  And  why  ?  Because  my  name 
is  Wren. 

My  name  is  Cook.  If  any  one  ever  made 
me  a  captain,  I  think  I  should  go  mad. 
Travelling  is  with  me  a  passion — almost  a 
disease ;  but  I  have  a  particular  aversion  to 
going  round  the  world.  I  need  not  enter 
into  my  reasons  for  this,  as  they  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  countries;  I  have  lived  with  a  good 
many  people;  I  have  spoken  strange  lan- 
guages, and  I  have  eaten  of  strange  dishes. 
I  am  not  deaf,  I  am  not  blind,  and  my  experi- 
ences would  not  be  altogether  unacceptable 
to  my  fellow-creatures ;  but  1  decline  to 
record  them.  They  will  die  with  me.  And 
why  ?     Because  my  name  is  Cook. 

My  name  is  Hogarth.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  a  special  talent  for,  it  is  painting. 
It  hardly  becomes  me  to  expatiate  upon  my 
own  merits ;  but,  as  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  the  secret,  I  must  necessarily  speak,  or  the 
world  will  never  be  informed.  I  have  not  the 
colour  of  Rubens ;  I  have  not  the  drawing 
of  Michael  Angelo  ;  I  have  not  the  grace  of 
Raffaele,  nor  the  religious  sentiment  of  Cor- 
reffffio :  my  force  all  lies  in  pictorial  narra- 
tive,  and  my  powers  ot  caricature.  Why  nave 
I  never  painted  anj^thing,  but  what  I  have 
immediately  destroyed  ;  and  why,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  am  I  in  business  as  a  soap- 
boiler ?     Because  my  name  is  Hogarth. 

My  name  is  Gibbon.  People  are  always 
asking  me  (of  course,  sarcastically.)  why  I 
do  not  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  the  literary 
celebrity  of  the  family.  The  idea  has  cer- 
tainly presented  itself,  even  before  it  was 
suggested ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  By  a  singular 
fatality,  or  coincidence,  I  have  devoted  all 
my  studies  to  the  subject  of  ancient  Rome.  I 
believe  I  could  write  some  very  instructive 
commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Niebuhr. 
and  other  recent  historians ;  and  I  once 
■went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  few  sheets  of 
the  manuscript,  which,  of  course,  were  never 
published.  After  much  deliberation  I  put 
them  in  the  fire.  And  why  ?  Because  my 
name  is  Gibbon. 

!My  name  is  Watt.  I  am  a  working-man, 
and  I  have  lived  much  in  smoky,  manufac- 
turing tOAvns.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  loco- 
motive engines  collected  under  a  shed ;  I  have 
walked  through  miles  of  revolving-wheels, 
rising  and  falling  cranks,  whirling  straps, 
and  hissing  valves;  and  I  think  there  are 
many  things  that  yet  require  to  be  improved. 
I  have  made  drawings ;  I  have  ventured 
upon  suggestions ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  have 
constructed  a  model.  These  things  never 
came  to  anything,  for  I  had  no  heart  to  pro- 
ceed. There  is  small  wonder  in  this.  My 
name  is  Watt. 

My  name  is  Blackstone.  I  have  been  five- 
and-thirty  years  in  a  lawyer's  office ;    and  I 


ought  to  know  something  about  law.  I  do 
know  something  about  law.  I  think  the 
statutes  at  large,  the  finest  comic  work  in 
the  English  language.  Whenever  I  feel  dull 
myself,  or  think  my  family  want  rousing, 
I  take  home  a  volume  of  this  curious 
work  to  read,  and  it  always  puts  every 
one  into  a  good  humour.  I  am  a  practical 
man,  and  know  the  working  of  the  law. 
I  could  write  some  valuable  legal  essays 
upon  law  and  practice,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  always  deter  me.  My  name 
is  Blackstone. 

My  name  is  Milton.  I  could  produce  an 
epic  poem — or  half-a-dozen — if  I  set  my 
mind  upon  it.  They  are  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  English  composition  (we  used 
to  do  fragments  of  them  at  school)  though 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  dispose 
of  when  finished.  Publishers  avoid  them 
with  an  instinctive  dread,  unless  they  are 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  They  find  no 
sale  on  the  railway  book-stalls;  and  the 
men  who  compose  them  generally  live  on 
the  kindness  of  their  friends.  If  I  were  to 
write  upon  lofty  subjects,  until  the  hairs  of 
my  few  readers  stood  on  end,  the  old  boys 
(I  allude  to  the  classical  epic  writers)  would 
still  gain  the  day.  I  cannot  afford  to  live 
upon  prospective  fame,  while  coke,  coals, 
wood,  and  potatoes,  remain  at  their  present 
prices.  I  am  now  a  newspaper  reporter.  I 
might  have  tried  my  epic  hand,  during 
my  leisure  hours  ;  but  one  obstacle  has 
always  stood  in  my  way.  My  name  is 
Milton. 

My  name  is  Purcell.  I  have  composed 
one  or  two  popular  songs  under  a  carefully 
maintained  incognito,  but  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  venture  further.  The  risk  is 
greater  than  the  pleasure ;  and  I  live  in  daily 
fear  of  even  these  slight  compositions  being 
hurled  at  my  head  with  yells  of  disapproba- 
tion. Happy  Smith ;  fortunate  Jones !  You 
can  indulge  your  taste  for  inventive  harmony 
without  any  chance  of  being  tormented  with 
ungenerous  comparisons ;  while  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  grave  with  many  silent  sym- 
phonies and  oratorios — because  my  name  is 
Purcell. 

jMy  name  is  Garrick.  I  have  elocutionary 
skill,  an  agreeable  presence,  a  knowledge  of 
stage-craft,  a  strong  conception  of  character, 
and  a  sympathy  with  every  form  of  the 
drama;  but  I  have  never  got  further  than 
the  prompter's  box.  My  illustrious  name- 
sake is  famous  for  hanging  between  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  and  this  has  proved  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  me.  My  first  appearance  would 
have  been  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
the  critics  to  let  slip;  a  feigned  name  in 
the  bills  would  not  have  saved  me  long. 
"  Like  his  ancestor,"  they  would  have  said, 
"  he  hangs  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  drama ;  but,  unlike  his  ancestor,  he  is 
incapable  of  reaching  either."  The  fear  of 
this   antithesis    has    kept  me   in    a  private 
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sphere.  A  prompter  I  have  been,  and  a 
prompter  I  shall  die ;  for  my  name,  unfor- 
tunately, is  Garrick. 

Better  to  be  born  with  one  leg,  one  arm, 
one  eye — better  to  be  a  foundling  castav/ay, 
■without  a  home  or  a  title,  than  to  bear  the 
name  of  one  of  those  great  human  monuments, 
the  standard  celebrities  of  the  past. 

PERILS  IN  INDIA. 


In  the  records  of  endeavour  and  endurance, 
published  by  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women who  have  borne  the  wrench  of  the 
great  struggle  in  India,  there  is  one  dis- 
tinct and  gratifying  feature;  a  reliance  on 
national  symjjathy.  Brave  deeds  are  re- 
counted without  boast,  every  man  telling  of 
the  desert  of  his  comrade  rather  than  of 
his  own  ;  women  relate,  Avith  a  tender  pity, 
griefs  and  sufferings  of  little  children,  and  dare 
to  trust  the  simple  tale  of  their  own  sorrows 
to  the  ear  of  the  great  world  at  home.  For, 
let  us  revile  as  we  may,  our  shows  of  cold- 
ness and  frivolity,  yet  we  all  know  that  there 
is  something  at  the  bottom  of  all  English 
hearts,  which  binds  together  the  great  nation 
as  one  common  home  for  all  its  sons  and 
daughters.  In  that  home  there  is  always 
sympathy,  although  there  is  not  always  help 
at  hand  for  the  afflicted. 

The  last  book  published  that  contains  a 
record  of  the  recent  sufferings  in  India 
is  a  little  volume  called  A  Widow's  Ex- 
periences in  Lucknow.  It  is  a  record  of 
her  great  sorrow,  by  the  Avidow  of  an  army 
surgeon  who  lost  all  her  heart's  treasure, 
husband  and  child,  in  the  contest.  The 
tiny  book,  with  its  great  grief  contained  in 
it,  is  formally  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  gone,  and  it  is  a  record  not 
merely  published  for  the  information  of  the 
reader  (though  it  does  inform  him  about  many 
things  that  touch  his  heart ;)  but  is  partly 
an  expression  also,  of  the  craving  of  the 
desolate  for  human  sympathy,  and  of  the 
perfect  assurance  of  that  sympathy  from  all 
true  English  people.  Constantly  we  observe, 
too,  among  those  Indian  books,  in  captain, 
or  colonel,  or  man-at-arms,  as  well  as  in 
woman,  the  uprising  of  a  deep-seated  religious 
spirit  from  among  the  tumult  of  great  trials 
and  sufferings.  The  religious  tone  of  nearly 
all  the  journals,  accords  closely  with  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  read.  The  work  is  done : 
the  grid" is  Ijorne.  The  worker  ond  the  weeper 
alike  put  their  trust  in  the  Supremo  Disposer 
of  events.  It  is  in  such  a  day  as  their.s,  if 
ever,  that  men  speak  what  they  do  truly  feel ; 
and,  as  they  speak,  so  are  they  heard. 

We  believe  that  the  small  library  of  books 
built  over  the  Indian  revolt  is  a  monument 
worth  any  number  of  Egyyitian  pyramids ; 
and  that  men  in  England  will  lookback  to  it, 
often  and  often,  from  the  years  to  come  when 
they  talk  proudly  of  their  forefathers.  Let 
us  trace,  for   example,  the   contents  of  one. 


not  calling  it  the  best  or  the  worst.  It  is 
one  stone  of  an  English  pyramid  built  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  a 
stone  worth  all  the  granite  in  the  world. 

Mr.  William  p]dwards  was  magistrate  and 
collector  of  Budaon,  in  Rohilcund,  in  the 
month  of  May  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  In  that  month,  after  the 
outbreak  and  massacre  at  Meerut,  marauders 
sprang  up  in  Rohilcund  as  if  by  magic,  and 
began  to  plunder  on  the  roads,  to  sack  also 
and  burn  the  villages.  The  magistrate  in 
good  time  sent  his  wife  and  child  to  Nynee 
Tal,  and  remained  at  his  post  to  do  his  duty. 
He  could  double  the  district  police  force, 
horse  and  foot,  and  show  a  bold  front;  but 
disorder  grew.  In  the  Etah  district  across 
the  Ganges,  immediately  opposite  Budaon, 
it  grew  still  more  rapidly.  Communications 
with  Agra,  Calcutta,  and  the  South,  were  at 
an  end.  In  the  district  adjoining  Budaon  on 
the  north,  revolted  Sepoys  broke  a  jail  open; 
and,  from  among  the  prisoners,  let  loose  Nujjoo 
Khan,  a  villain  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  libe- 
rated, set  out  for  Budaon  with  the  inten- 
tion of  there  murdering  Mr.  Edwards ;  by 
whom  he  had  been  brought  to  justice.  Mr. 
Edwards  was,  at  that  crisis,  the  only  Euro- 
pean officer  in  charge~©f  a  district  with  a  law- 
less population  more  than  a  million  strong. 
The  nearest  European  officers  were  at 
Barcilly,  thirty  miles  away. 

One  morning,  towards  the  close  of  May, 
this  magistrate  was  informed  that  the  JMaho- 
metans  in  this  town  of  Budaon  were  to  rise  at 
noon.  lie  at  once  summoned  the  chief  of 
them  to  his  house.  They  came.  All  of  them 
excited,  many  of  them  fierce  and  insolent.  By 
a  judicious  playing  off  of  one  party  upon 
another,  they  were  kept  in  parley  till  the  hour 
of  peril  was  gone  by.  During  this  morning  of 
perilous  debate,  AVuzeer  Singh,  a  Sikh  peon, 
one  of  the  magistrate's  personal  guards,  stood 
quietly  behind  his  master's  chair  with  a  re- 
volver in  his  belt,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Wuzeer  Singh  had  been  a  sepoy  in  the 
regiment  that  murdered  all  its  officers  in 
the  church  at  Shajchanpore ;  but,  just  be- 
fore the  revolt  he  had  left  his  regiment  and, 
being  a  convert  to  Christianity,  obtained 
the  place  of  orderly  on  the  magistrate's  per- 
sonal guard  at  Budaon ;  where  there  were 
several  native  Christians  whoso  religious 
services  (held  in  the  magistrate's  house)  ho 
wished  to  join.  Though  but  a  new  friend  ho 
proved  a  faithful  one.  He  has  since  received 
for  his  fidelity,  during  the  rebellion,  a  life 
pension  from  the  Government  of  India,  and 
still  remains  here,  in  England,  Mr.  Edwards's 
trusted  and  persojial  attendant. 

Surrounded  by  great  perils,  distrusting  the 
other  sepoys  of  his  guard,  and  having  reason 
also  to  place  little  reliance  on  the  native 
police,  the  solitary  magistrate  of  Budaon  was 
glad  to  sec  riding  up  to  his  door  his  cousin 
and  brother  magistrate  from  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Etah,  across  the  Ganges.     The 
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district   -^'as   in   revolt 
fousht    bis    way 


,    its   magistrate  had! 
out,    and    was   bound   for] 


Barcilly  to  seek  military  aid.  But,  the] 
sepoys  of  the  Bareilly  garrison  mutinied  ou' 
Sunday  the  last  day  of  INIay,  massacred  the 
Europeans,  fired  the  station,  and  set  loose 
four  thousand  of  the  most  desperate  crimi- 
nals in  India  by  breaking  open  the  great 
central  gaol.  By  this  time,  the  tumult  rose  as 
a  flood,  the  roads  round  about  Budaon  were 
inundated  with  armed  mutineers,  and  a  strong 
body  of  thoin  was  reported  to  be  in  full  march 
to  Budaon  itself,  to  join  the  Treasury  guard 
and  to  plunder  and  burn  the  station.  On 
the  arrival  of  this  news  the  magistrate  from 
Etah  galloped  off  to  his  own  post  of  duty, 
and  the  magistrate  in  Budaon,  single  man  as 
he  was  to  front  the  storm,  thought  it  his  duty 
not  to  desert  his  post,  and  stuck  to  the  ship 
as  long  as  she  floated. 

The  few  Europeans  in  the  district — Mr. 
Donald  and  his  son,  indigo  planters,  Mr. 
Gibson,  a  patrol  in  the  Customs'  department, 
who  then  happened  to  be  in  service  on  the 
spot,  and  JMr.  Stewart,  a  clerk,  with  his  wife 
and  family — came  to  the  lonely  representative 
of  government  for  shelter  and  assistance. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  made  friends  enough 
among  the  natives  to  be  well  assured  of  help 
m  securing  his  escape  if  he  went  singly  ;  but 
here  was  a  little  band  to  care  for.  lie  him- 
self, moaning  to  abide  by  his  duty  to  the  last 
moment,  entreated  his  companions,  while  it 
was  yet  possible,  to  escape  singly  to  the 
hills.  They  preferred  holding  by  the  torn 
skirts  of  authority,  and  would  risk  all  the 
perils  of  escape  in  a  body  through  roads 
swarming  with  a  hostile  population. 

In  tho  afternoon  of  Monday  the  first  of 
June,  the  native  officer  of  the  sepoy  guard  of 
the  Treasury  came  to  report  that  all  was  right. 
The  men  of  the  guard  had  received  a  message 
from  the  mutineers  at  Barcilly  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  were  prejoared  to  join  the 
sepoys,  who  were  to  advance  that  very  even- 
ing on  Budaon.  But,  the  native  officer, when 
questioned,  quieted  the  English  magistrate 
by  solemn  oaths  and  by  false  statements  that 
almost  decoyed  him  into  the  power  of  the 
guard,  then  waiting  to  destroy  him.  The 
buggy  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when 
he  was  detained  by  the  faithful  Wuzeer 
Singh.  The  guard  waited  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  its  victim,  and  then  was  to  be  restrained 
no  longer  and  broke  out  in  mutmy. 

But,  not  a  man  would  leave  the  Treasury 
until  he  had  secured  his  own  share  iu  its 
plunder.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
mutineers  at  Budaon  broke  the  jail  open. 
Those  from  Bareilly  were  entering  the  station. 
All  the  men  of  the  local  police,  throwing  their 
badges  oft",  joined  them.  The  tumult  and 
the  shouting  of  the  revolted  soldiery,  and 
the  fierce  yells  of  the  released  prisoners, 
were  closing  upon  the  magistrate's  house. 
"  I  felt,''  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  my  work  was 


then  over;  that  the  ship  had  sunk  under  me, 
and  that  it  was  now  time  to  provide  for  my 
own  safet3^ 

Mr.  Edwards  with  the  customs'  patrol, 
and  the  two  indigo  planters,  attended 
by  Wuzeer  Singh  and  an  Afghan  private 
servant,  set  forth  together.  They  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  they  were 
all  met  by  a  friendly  Mahometan  gentle- 
man, the  chief  of  Shikooporah,  who  offered 
refuge  in  his  house,  about  tliree  miles  dis- 
tant, to  the  magistrate  himself;  but  refused 
to  run  the  risk  of  sheltering  the  magis- 
trate's companions.  Nevertheless,  all  went 
to  the  proffered  place  of  refuge,  wading 
a  river  to  arrive  at  it ;  but,  they  had  scarcely 
dismounted  from  their  horses  and  entered 
the  walled  court,  when  one  of  the  Sheikh's 
brothers  respectfully  urged  the  impossibility 
of  giving  a  safe  harbour  to  so  many  strangers. 
Therefore,  unless  Mr.  Edwards  would  accept 
the  shelter  for  himself  alone,  they  must  all 
leave  and  go  on  to  a  village  of  his,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
(janges.  They  did  leave  ;  and,  after  they  were 
gone,  the  house  from  Avhich  thej'-  had  been 
thus  dismissed  was  beaten  up  by  a  body  of 
Irregular  Horse  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
finding  and  destroying  the  Budaon  magis- 
trate. This  was  the  second  hair-breadth 
escape. 

One  of  the  Sheikhs  led  the  way  far  from 
the  highroad  by  fields  and  by-paths  through 
villages  swarming  with  armed  men,  who 
were  the  Sheikh's  tenantr}^,  and  who  were 
warned  not  to  attack  the  fugitives  by  messen- 
gers sent  on  before.  Behind  our  countrymen 
there  was  a  bright  gleam  in  the  sky  which 
was  the  reflection  from  their  burning  house- 
holds in  Budaon.  At  midnight  they  reached 
the  village  pointed  out  to  them  :  a  miserable 
place  containing  but  one  better  sort  of  house 
in  which  the  Sheikh  lodged  when  he  went 
thither  on  business.  The  Englishmen  slept 
on  the  roof  of  this  house ;  and,  after  this  date 
until  their  sufferings  were  at  an  end.  they  sel- 
dom slept  with  a  roof  over  them.  Their  rest 
was  short.  At  four  in  the  morning  they 
were  aroused  and  urged  to  escape  the  search 
of  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  by  at  once  crossing 
the  Ganges  to  the  Etah  district.  An  hour 
afterwards  they  were  in  the  boat  provided 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  opposite  bank  was 
one  of  the  mobs  called  pukars  ;  an  assemblage 
of  the  men  of  several  villages  to  attack, 
plunder,  and  root  up  some  one  of  the  other 
villages  in  their  vicinit3%  These  men  fired  a 
few  shots  at  the  boat  as  it  dropped  down  the 
stream.  At  seven  iu  the  evening,  when  the 
Englishmen  from  Budaon  joined  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Bramley  at  Puttealee,  those 
gentlemen  were  found  surrounded  by  armed 
enemies,  and  guarded  by  a  native  force  of  sixty 
men,  ready  to  rise  and  murder  them. 

For  two  days  all  remained  at  Puttealee  in 
this  position,  and  then,  on  the  fifth  of  June 
they  dismissed  forty  of  their  dangerous  pro. 
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tectors,  by  sending  them  nominally  to  guard 
a  tehseeldaree,  some  twenty  miles  oiF,  in 
which  there  was  plenty  of  money.  The 
money,  doubtless,  tempted  the  men  to  their 
march  ;  for,  upon  reaching  the  Treasury,  they 
immediately  seized  the  treasure,  and  dis- 
persed to  join  the  mutineers,  or  to  take  home 
their  several  shares  of  the  spoil. 

Tiiere  remained  to  the  Englishmen  in 
Puttealec,  after  these  men  had  been  sent  off, 
a  resseldar  and  t^yenty  men,  who  were 
declared  worthy  of  trust.  But,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  an  anonymous  note 
warned  the  Etah  magistrate,  that  there  were 
two  hundred  sepoys  ten  miles  off  intending 
to  attack  Puttcalee  next  morning,  because 
they  heard  there  was  much  treasure  in  the 
place,  and  that  the  district  officers  were 
there  assemljled.  Our  countrymen  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  leave  that  night  at 
moonrise  for  Agra.  They  marched  by  moon- 
light, and  the  guard  of  twenty  sowars  led  the 
way :  a  band  of  half-armed  thakoors  being 
placed  between  them  and  the  five  English- 
men, in  order  that,  if  they  did  prove  treach- 
erous and  turn  upon  their  chiefs,  they  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  body, 
and  so  give  some  hint  of  their  intentions.  They 
rested  at  dawn  in  a  friendly  fort,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  Koad,  and  learnt 
while  resting,  that  the  road  in  their  front 
was  completely  blocked-up  by  a  body  of 
mutineers,  horse  and  foot,  on  the  way  to 
Delhi.  Since  any  knowledge  of  their  being 
harboured  in  the  fort  would  insure  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  it,  the  friendly  zemindar 
insisted  on  their  removal.  They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  retire  to  a  small  village 
in  their  rear;  and,  on  the  way  to  it,  fortu- 
nately, took  the  precaution  to  send  on  a 
sowar  to  see  whether  the  place  was  clear, 
while  they  themselves  halted  in  a  little 
grove.  The  scout  returned  with  news  that 
the  village  was  occupied  by  two  hundred 
mutineeys  sepoys, — the  same  party  that  had 
proposed  to  itself  the  seizure  of  the  district 
officers  in  Puttcalee.  That  was  the  third  hair- 
breadth escape. 

The  fugitives  struck  then  into  tlie  jungle  : 
the  thakoor  foot-guard  had  been  dismissed, 
worn  out  by  the  night  march  :  the  sowars  had 
become  insolent  in  their  bearing :  danger 
from  them  was  imminent.  The  old  resseldar 
was  told  that  their  services  would  be  no 
longer  needed,  and  that  he  and  they  might 
go  whither  they  pleased.  "  The  attitude  of 
these  fellows,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  '•'  became 
at  this  moment  most  threatening;  they 
seemed  just  wavering  as  to  whether  they 
would  charge  down  u])on  and  destroy  us,  or 
go  off  and  leave  us.  They  consulted  together 
for  a  moment — one  of  breathless  suspense 
to  us — and  then,  to  our  great  relief,  sud- 
denly turned  al)Out  and  rode  off.  Wo  now 
went  on,  changing  our  direction  as  soon  as 
we  lost  sight  of  the  sowars,  .with  the 
view  of  preventing  their  afterwards  follow- 


ing our  movements."     Fourth   hair-breadth 
escape. 

Onr  hunted  countrymen,  attended  only 
by  Wuzeer  Singh  and  one  or  two  faithful 
servants,  anxiously  marched  through  the 
terrific  heat  and  dust  of  the  day.  At  evening 
they  reached  a  hamlet,  in  which  there  was 
an  old  soldier,  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Government,  who  gave  them  bread  and  milk, 
and  hospitable  words.  To  the  offer  of  pay- 
ment he  replied.  "  No.  I  have  a  home,  while 
you  are  wanderers  in  the  jungle  :  you  are 
now  in  the  most  need.  But  if  ever  your  rule 
is  restored,  remember  me,  and  the  small  help 
I  have  been  able  to  give  you." 

At  nightfall,  after  twenty  hours  in  the 
saddle,  the  Englishmen  returned  into  Put- 
tcalee. There  was  an  impression  among 
them  that  their  risk  was  greater  when  they 
kept  together  in  the  effort  to  escape.  Bram- 
ley  and  Phillips  were  left,  therefore,  to  make 
tlieir  own  effort  to  escape  to  Agra ;  while  Mr. 
Edwards, who  could  not  desert  his  companions 
trusting  in  his  guidance,  set  out  before  noon 
on  the  following  day  with  Mr.  Gibson  and 
the  two  Messrs.  Donald,  proposing  to  push 
back  across  the  district  of  Budaon  to  the 
hills.  Their  way  was  among  crowds  of  men 
laden  with  plunder  of  a  village  sacked 
during  the  night.  At  the  entrance  of  each 
village  through  which  they  passed,  the  men 
of  it  were  gathered  in  a  body  to  protect  their 
homes  against  attack  and  plunder.  They 
crowded  round  the  Englishmen,  and  eagerly 
asked,  '•'  When  will  your  rule  return.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  days  ?  We  are  worn  out  and 
tired  with  this  continual  watching,  and  we 
long  for  peace  again." 

At  four   in    the   afternoon,   the    fugitives 
reached  Kadir  Gunge,  a  fort  in  which  they  had  . 
been  rested  for  a  few  hours  after  the  Ganges 
had  been  crossed  by  them  two  days  before. 
The   English  cause  was  then  looking  more 
hopeless  in  that  district,  and  their  reception  by 
the  zemindar  was  proportionately  cold.     He 
promised, however, to  get  them  back  across  the 
river,  to  Budaon.     But  then,  news  came  from 
across  the  river  that  the  villages  had  been 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  that,  in  a  village 
immediately  ojiiposite  Kadir  Gunge,  there  was 
a  large  body  of  horse  engaged  in  the  direct 
search  for  Mr.  Edwards,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  watching  for  his  landing  when  ho 
should  rccross  the  river.     Sorely  against  the 
will   of  their  host,  who  gave  them  scarcely 
any  food,  the  fugitives  remained  in  the  fort 
till  the  eveuhig  of  the  next  da}',  when  the 
zemindar     told    his    guests    that    he   could 
harbour  them  no  longer.     They  nnist  rc-cross 
the  Ganges.     Thoy  went  down  to  the  river 
side;  but  found   the   boat   too   small    (hair- 
breadth cscai)C  the  fifth.)  and  returned  to  be 
abused  by  their  unwilling  entertainer.  AVhen 
they    had   pacified    him,    he    advise'd    them 
strongly  to  abandon  the  design  of  crossing, 
and  make  for  Furruckabad,  sixty  miles  on, 
to  which  place  the  road  was  pretty  clearj 
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guides 


and  -wbcrc  the  mutiny  had  not  yet  broken 
out. 

They  set  out  with  two  footmen  for 
and  passed  a  party  of  two  or  three  hundred 
vilhigers  holding,    for    protection    of  their 
vilhigcs,  a  night-watch  in   a  hollow  among 
trees.     At   two   m   the  morning  they   Avcre 
left  by  their  guides;  at  dawn  they  passed  a 
large   empty  encampment;   at  eight  in  the 
morning    they     entered    a   Pathau    village, 
called   Kaiecni   Gunj.      The    tchseeldar    or 
government  official  was  a  frail  old  man,  Avith  a 
kind  heart,  who  took  them   to    the   walled 
grounds  of  the  chief  native  proprietor  in  the 
place,  the  Nawab  Ahmed  Yar  Khan,  by  whom 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  a  kmsman,  Nawab 
Doollah,  livia,'''  eight  miles  off  at  Shumshabad, 
upon  the  Ganges.     Jle  Avas  to   have  a  boat 
ready  tor  them  in  the  afternoon.     But^   the 
imperilled  travellers  had  only  touched  their 
breakfasts,    when   a   whispered   message  to 
their  host  caused  him  to  send  them  off  imme- 
diately to  Shumshabad,  with  an  escort  of  five 
horsemen,  under  his  relation  Mooltan  Khan. 
Before  taking  leave,  the  Nawali  asked  for  a 
certificate  of  good  treatment,  which  is  almost 
invariably  a  prelude  to  ti-eachery.     It  had  to 
be    given.      They    set  out,  Mooltan   Klian 
leading  the  way,  across  fields  and  avoiding 
all   the   villages.     After   four   miles'   riding 
there    was   a  halt,    to    allov/  the   camel   on 
which  ]Mr.  Gibson  and  Wuzzcer  Singh  were 
mounted,  as  well  as  the  elder  Mr.  Donald  on 
his  horse,  to  overtake  the  party.     When  they 
did  come  up,  Mr.   Donald  whispered  to   Mr. 
Edwards,  "  I  have  heard  something  that  will 
make    your   blood   curdle.     Wuzzcer  Singh 
informs  me  that  he  overheai-d  the  Nawab's 
people  and  our  escort,  before  leaving  Kaieem 
Gunj,  say  that  we  were  all  te   be  killed  as 
soon  as  wo  embarked  on  board  the  boat." 
This  v/as  the  truth  ;  and  with  a  knowlGuge 
of  it,  the   travellers   arrived    at  the  Nawab 
Doollah's,  where    they   were   received  with 
great  civility  by  the  Nawab's  head  man,  a 
Hindoo,  who  was  sitting  transacting  business 
in  an  open  verandah,  surrounded  by  ii  crowd 
of  people. 

Nav.aib  Doollah  received  and  sent  messages, 
promised  the  boat,  but  {\ci'j  bad  sign)  would 
not  see  his  guests.  Kefrcshmcnt  was  provided 
in  his  European  bungalow. 

"  1  pity  you  from  my  heart,"  said  Mooltan 
Khan. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

'•'  Because  there  is  no  ^3oat  provided  ;  and, 
as  the  roads  are,  you  cannot  expect  to  reach 


body  of  cavalry  drawn  across  the  road,  in  wait- 
ing for  them.  "  We  can  not  advance  a  ytird. 
Back  to  the  house!"'  cried  Mooltan  Khan. 
As  our  countrymen  turned  back  the  mob 
opened  fire  on  them  with  savage  shouts  and 
yells.  Mr.  Edwards,  putting  his  horse  right 
at  the  crowd,  beat  through,  presenting  liis 
revolver,  careful  not  to  discharge  it,  unless 
in  the  last  extremity.  Dread  of  it  opened  a 
way  for  him,  and  he  passed  close  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  had  been  dragged  from  his 
camel,  and  with  a,  look  of  agony  tried  vainly 
to  defend  himself  against  the  swarm  of  men 
who  beat  him  down  with  swords  iind  sticks. 
Mooltan  Khan  and  his  men  galloped  off, 
leaving 


Futtchghur  alive.' 
''  Armed 


the  white  men  to  tlxeir  fate 
was  the   sixth   hair    breadth    escape. 


This 
The 
escort  looked  tlireatening  enough  when  it 
was  overtaken  by  three  of  the  four  victims, 
safely  brouglit  by  their  own  .struggle  out  of 
danger,  itlr.  Gibson  Iiad  been  killed  and  cut 
to  pieces.  The  elder  Mr.  Donald  broke 
through  the  mob,  hatless,  his  horse  wounded, 
but  he  sound.  The  younger  Mr.  Donald 
had  escaped  pinrsuit  by  leaping  a  ravine, 
across  which  none  dared  to  follow.  Mr. 
Edwards'  second  horse  had  broken  loose  and 
fled.  That  was  the  end  of  the  battle:  but  a 
new^  danger  fronted  them,  and  to  meet  this 
frankly  .Mr.  Edwards  rode  up  to  jMooltaa 
Khan,  and  putting  a  iiand  on  his  shoulder, 
said  • 

"  Have  you  a  family  and  little  ciiildren  ?" 

He  was  answered  hj  a  nocL 

''  And  are  they  not  dependent  upon  you  for 
bread  V 

''  Yes." 

'^  Well  so  have  I,''  said  the  Englishman; 
'^■'and  I  am..sure  you  arc  not  the  man  .to  take 
my  life,  and  destroy  their  support." 

The  Indian  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
man  who  thus  appealed  to  him,  and  then 
said : 

^'  I  will  save  you,  if  I  can ;  follow  me." 

Hairbreadth  escape  the  seventh.  There 
was  an  added  peril  from  the  discontent 
of  one  of  the  sowars,  who  rode  off  to  excite 
another  rising  of  the  villagers. 


men  are  collecting  round  us,'' 
then  cried  the  younger  Mr.  Donald,  from  the 
window. 

Horses  w^ere  ordered 
return  to  Kaieem  Gunj  ; 
offered  his  second  horse,  '•' 
by  his  Afghan  servant,  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
remained  by  his  camel.  The  crowd  opened 
to  let  them  pass,  and  they  passed  only  to  find  a 


out  for  prompt 
and  Mr.  Edwards 
'den  until  that  time 


■'^ 


Eeturncd  to  Kaieem  Gunj  and  to  the 
Nawnb's  house,  that  magnate  agreed  to 
afford  shelter  again  until  nightfall.  Then 
the  gueste  must  quit  his  house,  and  he  could 
find  nobody  who  would  act  as  their  guide  to 
Futtehghur  ;  news  having  come  to  the  effect 
that  the  commander-in-chief  before  Delhi 
had  poisoned  himself,  and  that  the  English 
were  destroyed.  The  horse  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Donald  was  disabled  by  his  wound,  and 
nothing  could  be  bought  for  this  gentleman, 
but  a  miserable  pony,  unable  to  bear  his 
weight.     The   intercession   of  the   kind   old 

the 
Ed- 


tehseeldar  secured,  however,  through 
Nawab,  two  trustworthy  guides.  Mr. 
wards'  second  horse,   when  they  were  about 


to  start,  had  been  recovered,  and  was  available 
for  Mr,  Donald's  use.  They  started  with 
Indian  eomplesions,  and  in  Indian  costume  ; 
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every  fragment  of  their  European  dress  hav- 
ing been  burnt  in  their  presence. 

After  two  hours'  riding,  the  fugitives 
approached  two  viUagcs,  close  to  each  other, 
between  which  they  had  to  pass.  One  was 
in  flames,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  plun- 
derers, who  caught  sight  of  the  approaching 
strangers  when  they  were  yet  a  mile  distant, 
and,  raising  a  tremendous  shout,  began  rush- 
ing towards  a  point  at  which  they  hoped  to 
intercept  them.  Then  began  a  race  for  life ; 
and  had  Mr.  Donald  been  upon  the  pony, 
his  life  and  that  of  hiscomjsaninns,  who  could 
not  have  aliandonod  him,  would  have  there 
come  to  its  end.  But  the  horses  were  of  the 
best ;  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  miscreants 
and  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  Tnu-ning 
villages,  excited  them.  The  mob  was  without 
fire-arms,  and  the  horsemen  were  the  winners 
by    about    two    hundred    yards.      "  I  shall 


says 


Mr.  Edwards, 


prey. 


"the  yell 

they    saw 

hair- 


Eighth 


Mr.  Probyn's 
several  of  the 
a    fort    called 


never  forget,' 

of  raire  the   fellows   raised   when 
they   had  missed  their 
breadth  escape. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  faithfull}' 
guided  bv  men — one  of  whom  declared  that 
six  thousand  rupees  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  aid  the  foreigners,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  kinsman  the  jS'awab 
— our  countrymen  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Pro])yn.  magistrate  and  collector  in  Futteh- 
ghur.  As  they  received  his  welcome,  all 
were  speechless  from  emotion, 
wife  and  four  children,  with 
European  residents,  were  at 
Dhurumpore  across  the  Ganges  in  Oude.  It 
belonged  to  a  zemindar  of  considerable  influ- 
ence called  Ilurdeo  Buksh,  who  had  offered 
to  protect  them.  To  this  fort  the  fugitives 
crossed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  of  June, 
the  heat  then  being  so  intense  that  Mr. 
Edwards'"  hands  were  blistered  into  a  mass 
of  pulp.  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  the 
first  of  June  that  he  had  quitted  his  home  at 
Eudaon. 

Dhurumpore  was  a  dilapidated  fort,  which 
could  not  have  been  defended  against  any 
organised  attack  of  the  mutineers.  The 
Europeans  in  it  were  found  by  i\Ir.  Probyn 
and  Mr.  Edvrards  disposed  to  believe  them, 
selves  safer  in  Futtehghur,  and  to  return 
thither  in  a  body  ;  although  Mr.  Probyn  urged 
upon  them  his  own  certain  information  that 
the  soldiers  'amoncr  whom  one  outbreak  Inid 
been  suppressed)  were  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
but  were  in  daily  correspondence  with  the 
mutineers.  Mr.  Probyn  M'as  considerccd  to 
display  fool-hardy  rashness  in  remaining  with 
his  wife  and  family  within  the  shelter  oifered 
them  by  the  Ilurdeo  Euksh.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  the  only  other  European  who,  after 
intending  to  go  witli  the  rest,  remained — it 
proved  to  bo  his  ninth  hairljreadth  escape — 
and  he  was  joined  after  a  day  or  two  by  the 
faithful  Wuzeer  Singh,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  mob  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  had,  since  the  escape,  been  search- 


ing for  his  master.     lie  now  broughl:  safely  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  money  and  his  gun. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  when  the  Europeans  were  asleep — 
fortunatel}'  for  them  within  the  gates  of  the 
town  fort — mutiny  was  complete  in  Futteh- 
ghur.  ,  The  fort  in  the  town  was  strenuously 
besieged,  and  defended  anxiously  by  sleepless 
men.  The  two  collectors,  Messrs.  Ed^vards 
and  Probyn,  known  to  be  in  Dhurumpore, 
placed  Ilurdeo  Buksh  in  peril.  He  gathered 
armed  retainers  round  him,  who  looked  with 
a  natural  aversion  on  the  white  men,  in 
whose  presence  their  danger  lay.  The  chief 
was  determined  to  remove  them,  but  in  his 
determination  he  was  friendly.  He  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  rajpoot  for  their  safety; 
and,  although  in  his  subsequent  dealings 
with  them,  the  endeavours  to  preserve  them 
without  bringing  ruin  down  upon  himself 
and  those  who  depended  on  his  rule,  caused 
some  of  his  arrangements  '  to  seem  very 
harsh,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  through- 
out faithful  and  true  to  his  promise,  and  that 
he  was  really  the  preserver  of  the  men  for 
whose  heads  high  direct  and  indirect  rewards 
were  offered.  Mr.  Edwards,  thankful  that 
his  own  wife  and  child  were,  as  he  hoiked, 
safe  in  the  hills,  carried  IMrs.  Probyn's  baby  • 
Yv'uzeer  Singh,  carried  another  child  :  Mrs. 
Probyn  a  third.  Mr.  Probyn  carried  his  three 
guns  and  ammunition  :  so  they  walked  to  the 
ferrv  of  the  Bamgunda,  which  they  crossed  at 
midnight.  They  reached  the  village  of  Kus- 
sowrah,  where  they  were  received  kindly:  and 
some  cattle  and  goats  having  been  turned  out 
to  make  room  for  them,  they  were  put  into  a 
filthy  shed  for  i-est  and  shelter.  While  there, 
they  heard  the  guns  attacking  and  replying 
in  the  selge  of  the  fort  of  Futtehghur. 
Wild,  conflicting  tales  of  the  seige  flitted 
about  their  puili :  as  reports  came  and  went, 
they  were  overv.lielmed  with  anxiety  and 
sorrow.  After  some  days  adding  to  their  in- 
tense anxiety  and  dread,  suddenly  the  firing 
ceased. 

Wc  do  not  repeat  here  the  distressing 
story  of  the  attempted  escape  down  the 
river  by  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
from  the  fort  at  Futtehghur,  the  grounding  of 
l}oats,  the  fire  from  the  bank,  the  slaugliter 
after  slaughter.  Terrible  words  came  to  the 
two  men,  the  lady,  and  the  little  children,  in 
their  miserable  cowshed.  All  was  over.  There 
was  no  more  firing  heard. 

Ilurdeo  Buksh  was  then  tempted  and 
threatened  by  the  mutineers  ;  but,  instead  of 
In-eaking  faith,  he  tcnqiorized  ingeniously 
with  his  countrymen,  visited  his  unhappy 
guests  at  night,  and  hoped  to  put  ofl"  all 
action  until  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rising 
floods  sliould  make  islands  of  both  Kussowrah 
and  DhurumjK}re.  But,  tlie  rains  that  year 
did  not  foil  at  the  expected  time. 

There  was  much  kindness  in  the  village.  A 
iioor  l^rahmin  deprived  his  own  family  of 
milk  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  outcast  little 
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English  children.  Hurdeo  Buksh's  brother 
was  unfriendly,  and  once  was  forcing  the 
helpless  fugitives  to  cross  the  Ranigunga,  to 
their  certain  death,  when  a  delaj^  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  boat  postponed  the  departure. 
Hairbreadth  escape  the  tenth.  A  day  or 
two  later.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probyn,  each  carry- 
ing a  child,  and  Mr.  Edwards  with  their 
ball}'  in  his  arms,  were  wading,  perforce. 
throu'j;h  mud  and  water  to  the  river,  and  one 
brcatliless  messenger  from  Dhurnmpore  had 
ordered  them  back  to  a  village  beyond  Kus- 
sowrah.  another  afterwards  summoning  them 
on  to  the  boat  again,  when  Jlr.  Probyn  deter- 
mined to  .set  off  to  Ilurdeo  Buksh  himself, 
and  make  a  personal  appeal.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  poor  little 
cliildren  were  laid  down  to  sleep  upon  the 
driest  place  that  was  to  be  found  on  the  mud- 
bank  by  the  water-side.  Relief  came  in  the 
moonlisrht,  and  the  children  Avere  carried 
back  to  the  shed,  ]\Irs.  Probyn  tottering  on 
the  arm  of  a  friendly  thakoor ;  her  bodily 
strength  being  exhausted.  False  and  true 
tidings,  false  hopes,  fruitless  preparations 
and  false  starts,  followed  each  wther  until 
the  fugitives  were  sent,  for  better  security 
of  their  lives,  to  a  small  herdsmen's  village 
in  the  jungle.  It  was  desired  for  better 
concealment  to  retain  the  children  in  Kus- 
sowrah ;  but  Avhat  mother  in  such  perils  of 
life,  would  be  pai'ted  from  lier  little  ones? 
All  went  by  a  painful  night-march  under 
torrents  of  rain — part!\^  through  deep  water 
with  slippery  mud-bottoms — Mr.  Probj-n 
carrvintr  his  wife,  each  other  man  havintr  a 
child  in  his  arms — and  partly  among  thorn}^ 
l)ushes,  to  ^le  wretched,  solitary  hamlet  of 
four  or  five  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  waste, 
called  the  Place  of  Affliction  (Runjapoorah). 
'•The  scene,"  Mr.  Edwards  writes,  "was 
desolate  bej'ond  description.  As  we  came  up 
no  one  was  moving  in  the  village,  all  being- 
yet  asleep.  One  of  the  thakoors  roused  up 
the  chief  man,  a  wild-looking  aheer  who 
pointed  out  to  us  a  wretched  hovel  which, 
he  said,  was  for  the  Probyns.  It  was 
full  of  cattle,  and  very  filthy ;  the  mud  and 
dirt  were  over  our  ankles,  and  the  effluvia 
stifling.  ^ly  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I 
looked  round  ou  this  desolate  and  hopeless 
scene.  I  laid  down  the  poor  baby  on  a 
charpoy  in  a  little  hut,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  and  on  which  a  child  of  one  of  the 
herdsmen  was  fast  asleep.  Poor]Mrs.  Probyn 
— for'  the  first  time  since  our  troubles  com- 
menced— fairly  broke  down,  and  wept  at  the 
miserable  prospect  for  her  children  and  her- 
self. Probyn  was  much  roused,  and  remon- 
strated with  the  thakoors.  saying, '  If  there  is 
no  better  place  for  us  than  this,  you  had  bet- 
ter kill  us  at  once,  for  the  children  cannot 
live  here  a  few  hours  ;  they  must  perish.'  " 

They  were  at  last  packed  -n  a  clean  and 
dry  hole  under  a  roof;  fo- oidden  to  show 
themselves  by  daylight.     Fiction  itself  is  not 


more  picturesque,  and  there  arc  few  narratives 
of  any  kind  more  touching,  than  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  the  experiences. 
hopes,  and  sorrows  of  the  English  ladv  with 
her  husband  and  her  children,  and  her  hus- 
band's friend  in  this  place  of  affliction. 

Once,  Mr.  Edwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
sending,  enclosed  in  a  rpiill,  a  few  words  to 
his  wife  on  a  scrap  of  p;iper  an  inch  square. 
Tiiere  was  but  one  stump  of  lead  pencil  in 
thepossession  of  the  prisoners,  with  a  loose 
morsel  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it.  This  dropped 
out  before  the  note  was  written,  and 
had  to  be  anxiously  sought  among  the  dust 
of  the  mud  floor,  and  replaced  and  used 
tenderly.  When  the  note  had  been  written 
it  was  steeped  in  milk  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  A  crow  carried  it  off,  and  was  pursued 
by  Wiizeer  Singh  until  the  precious  scrap 
that  was  to  send  peace  to  a  grieving  he.nrt 
was  dropped.  It  was  recieved  afterwards  by 
Mrs.  Edwards  in  deep  widow's  mourning,  and, 
when  she  received  it  she  went  away  and 
clothed  herself  in  white.  We  read  how  the 
little  baby  died,  and  the  poor  father  carried 
it  in  his  arms  to  a  night  burial  on  one  drv 
spot  found  among  the  trees.  Again,  there  came 
to  them  snddenl}',  on  Sunday  the  second  of 
August,  a  tall,  spectral-looking  figure,  naked, 
except  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  his 
waist,  much  emaciated,  and  dripping  with 
water.  It  was  young  Mr.  Jones,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  doomed  boats  that  left 
Futtehghur,  and  had  been  hiding  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  Hurdeo  Buksh.  Strange  and 
terrible  was  the  stoiy  he  had  lived  to  tell. 

At  last  the  narrative  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  adventurous  and  most  perilous  run 
down  the  river  to  Cawnpore,  where,  safe  at 
last  among  the  tents  of  Ilavelock,  the 
escaped  victims  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  four  persons  and  the  two  children,  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  massacres  from 
which  they  had  so  wonderfull}^,  by  God's 
mercv.  been  preserved. 

THE  SMALLC RANGE  FAMILY. 


I  WAS  sitting  in  mj'  office,  near  the  Stock- 
Exchange,  rather  late  one  aftcnoon,  when, 
happening  to  look  over  th;-  wire  blind 
which  covers  the  lower  portion  of  the  win- 
dow, and  conceals  my  clerk  and  myself 
from  the  j)ublic  e3-e,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  coming 
along  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  who,  after 
passing  the  window,  began  hurriedly  to 
ascend  the  stejis  in  front  of  my  street  door, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  paying  me 
a  visit.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  I  of 
course  lost  sight  of  him,  owing  to  the  thick-  ; 
ness  of  the  wall  of  the  house ;  but  I  could 
see,  first,  half  of  a  very  much  splashed  right 
boot,  and  then  the  same  amount  of  a  simi- 
larly decorated  left  one,  being  put  through 
such  a  cleansing  process  as  the  invention  of  a 
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scraper  affords  facilities  for.  Naturally,  as  a 
man  of  business,  not  wishing  to  be  found 
looking  out  of  window,  I  went  back  to  my 
desk,  to  be  ready  to  receive  nay  visitor, 

I  wait<"d  some  time,  and  then,  as  nobody 
appeared  in  the  office,  returned  to  my  post  of 
observation,  just  in  time  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  individual  I  had  before 
noticed,  who  was  nov/  descending  the  steps  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  come  up  them,  and  who.  on 
arriving  at  tl'.e  bottom,  proceeded  to  set  off 
down  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  had  not 
g<me  fifteen  yards,  however,  before  he  slack- 
ened his  rate  of  walking,  and  then,  stopping 
altogether,secraed  inclined  to  turn  back.  He 
stood  for  some  little  time,  looking  first  up 
the  street,  and  then  down  it,  leaning  upon  an 
unfurled  umbrella  which  was  in  his  left 
hand,  and  smoothing  his  chin  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  right,  drawing  it  towards  a 
point,  as  if  he  wished,  by  making  that  feature 
a  little  sharper,  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of 
character,  which  it  certainly  would  have 
borne.  After  standing  thus  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  happening  in  one  of  his  eje-excur- 
sions  to  catch  me  looking  at  him,  he  turned 
suddenly  back,  and  apparently  feeling  him- 
self now  committed  to  a  course,  came  very 
rapidly  up  the  steps  and  into  the  ofSce  with- 
out any  further  delays. 

He  was  a  thin,  large-eyed,  light-haired 
man,  with  a  vacillating  and  uncertain-look- 
ing mouth,  and  wandering  eye.  His  loosely- 
tied  neckcloth  displaying  more  of  the  me- 
chanism of  that  part  of  the  shirt  which 
encircles  the  neck  than  is  usually  shown,  and 
discovering  a  wonderful  number  of  buttons, 
apparently  placed  in  their  present  position 
with  a  view  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
various  forms  of  false  collar.  It  was  a 
muddy  day,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  and 
one  leg  of  his  trowsers  was  turned  up  ix)vmd 
the  ancle,  while  the  other  remaincxi  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  a  prey  to  splashes.  His  coat 
collar  was  half  up  and  half  down,  and  mic  of 
his  thread  gloves  was  ofl',  while  the  other  was 
partly  drawn  on,  but  not  inclosing  the  thumb. 

Such  was  tlie  person  who,  entering  my 
office,  remained  stajiding close  to  the  door  of 
the  room  while  he  explained  his  business, 
and  seeming  very  nuich  inclined  to  take  the 
firet  opportunity  which  might  oflfer  of  run- 
ning away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him. 

"  He  had  eailed,'^'  he  said,  ''to  make  some 
inquiries  about  an  investment,  which  lie  had 
been  given  to  iiiiderstand  1  had  the  disposal 
of, — net  that  he  felt  at  all  sure  of  adopting  it. 
Perhaps,  that  Ixjing  so,  l>e  ought  Jiot  to  have 
oome  in, — and  yet  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  know  one  or  two  particulars  about  the 
speculation.  Perhaps,  tJiough,  it  would  be 
giving  me  useless  trouble, — yes,  he  really 
thought  it  was  aksurd  to  trouble  me,  he 
w©uld  call  again  when  he  had  thought  it 
•0¥€r  a  little  more." 


He  was  actually  nearly  out  of  the  ofQce 
before  I  could  make  iiim  understand  tliat  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  give  him  the  in- 
formation he  required,  whether  it  resulted  in 
his  employing  me  or  not. 

Upon  hearing  this,  my  new  acquaintance 
advanced  so  far  towards  domesticating  him- 
self in  my  office,  as  to  go  and  place  his 
umbrella  in  the  umbrella  stand,  under  the 
map  of  that  estate  in  iSomersetshire  whieh 
hangs  against  one  of  the  wails  of  my 
room.  Then,  seeming  to  think  that  by  this 
proceeding  he  was  commiting  himself  to  a 
course  of  conduct  which  might  have  dan- 
gerous results,  he  turned  back  when  he  had 
got  half  across  the  room,  and  took  possession 
of  the  umbrella  again,  before  the  little  pool 
of  water,  which  (as  it  had  a  short  time  before 
been  raining  very  hard)  ran  from  it  freely, 
was  any  size  at  all. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  had  enough  to  occupy  his  hands  within 
keeping  possession  of  this  useful  implement, 
and  a  large  and  loosely-packed  parcel,  tied 
uo  in  a  newspafjer,  which  he  retanicd  under 
his  arm,  and  yet  he  managed  to  find  fingers 
enough  wherewith  to  engage  from  time  to 
time  in  a  sharp  struggle  to  drag  certain  scat- 
tered scraps  of  whisker  towards  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  appearing  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  desire  to  chew  tl;ese  dainty  morsels 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  listening  to  my 
account  of  the  different  advantages  ptjssessed 
by  the  investment  which  was  the  subject  of 
5iis  inquiries. 

A  wild  stare  of  the  eyes  into  vacancy,  it 
may  commonly  l>e  remarked,  is  by  no  means 
a  sign  of  fixity  of  attention,  arfd  it  is  gene- 
rally less  so  still  when  it  is  accompanied  in 
tl'.e  listener  by  a  bowing  action  of  tin?  head, 
softly  keeping  time  to  all  the  periods  of  the 
narration  which  is  going  oc.  So.  having 
noted  these  sj-mptoms  in  my  .gentleman,  I 
was  the  less  surprised  when  I  found  from  his 
questions  that  my  statement  of  particulars 
had  been  but  inqx^rfectly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  major  jwrtion  of  fhetn  had  to  be 
gone  over  again. 

As  soon  as  any  advantage  about  tl>e  specvi- 
lation  was  mentioned,  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Smallchange,  thought  it  would  just 
do;  but  directly  he  had  himseHsnggcsted  some 
attraction  which  it  wanted,and  which  it  would 
have  been  very  extraoixlinary  if  it  had  pos- 
sessed, he  despojided,  ami  thought  it  would 
not.  He  brightened  up  ania/ing!y,  uj>on  my 
mentioning  that  he  could  always  sell  again, 
and  apiwarcd  to  consider  this  a  groat  point 
indeed,  crying  he  thought  that  had  settled 
him  about  it.  But,  smldenly  remembering 
that  Sirs.  Smallchange  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  he  apjxrared  to  become  all 
unsettled  again,  and  asked  if  he  mightsuspcnd 
his  decision  till  her  opinion  had  been  obtained. 

As  I  assented  to  this,  Ik;  seemed  inclined  to 
go  ofl'  at  once  and  see  her  about  it,  and  had 
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,  on  my  con- 
to  know  whether 


actually  ahuost  effected  a  start,  when  it 
occtu-red  to  him  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  general  state  of  the  market.  These 
being  satisfactorily  answered  he  got  a  little 
way  again  towards  the  door,  but  returned 
immediately  to  inquire  whether  I  didn't  think 
that  perhajis,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  better 
invest  at  once,  without  saying  anything  to 
Mrs.  S.  about  it.  Then,  upon  my  replying  to 
this  extraordinary  question  that  he  must  be  a 
better  judge  of  that  than  I  could  be,  he  said, 
yes, — he  supposed  he  was:  but  really  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  I  offered  to 
keep  the  refusal  for  him  if  he  wished  it,  till 
the  next  day ;  upon  which  he  seemed  so 
happy  at  l)eing  able  to  put  off  the  task  of 
deciding  till  thcu,that  I  felt  quite  a  load  off  my 
own  mind  at  seeing  him  so  much  relieved.  lie 
only  came  back  three  times  after  that. — once 
to  ask  if  ho  might  leave  his  parcel  in  my  office 
till  ho  called  the  next  day.  Then 
senting  to  this,  he  returned 
I  thought  it  would  rain  any  more,  because  if 
I  was  of  opinion  that  it  wouldn't,  he  would 
ask  permission  to  leave  his  umbrella  along 
with  the  parcel.  This,  as  I  pronounced  that 
I  thought  it  was  going  tc  bo  fine,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  but  came  "back  again  in  a 
minute  or  two  to  fetch  it,  saying  that  he  was 
sorry  to  differ  with  me,  but  he  thought  I  was 
mistaken  about  the  weather,  and  that  it 
would  most  certainly  rain.  With  this  he 
departed,  though  I  saw  him  afterMards — 
through  the  glass-door — revolving  upon  the 
top  of  the  steps  in  an  agony  of  indecision 
whether  he  should  return  again  or  no,  and 
I  think  if  it  had  not  been  time  for  the  office 
to  close  he  Avould  never  have 
dl. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  description  of 
my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Smallchange,  an 
announcement,  of  the  fact  that  by  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence,  Mrs.  Smallchange 
turned  out  to  be,  on  the  whole,  though 
quite  unaware  of  the  fiict,  rather  more  irre- 
solute and  incapable  of  seeing  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  dt>,  than  her  husband.  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  excellent  lady  through 
a  cii-oumsta  ce  highly  characteristic  of  that 
unpunctuality  which  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  her  husband's  nature. 

Mr.  Smallchange  wrote  to  ask  me  to  call 
upon  him  on  the  subject  of  the  investment,  at 
a  certain  hour.  Having  made  this  appoint- 
ment, it  was  only  part  of  my  client's  cha- 
racter to  he  out  of  the  waj',  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  time  on  which  he  had  originally 
decided  to  receive  me.  The  first  person  I 
saw,  on  entering  the  house,  was  Mrs.  Small- 
change. 

'■You  have  called  about  the  investment, 
Mr.  Kershaw  ?"  said  the  lady.  '■'  Mr.  Small- 
change  has  just  stepped  out.  The  fact  is,  he 
can't  quite  make  up  his  n- .nd  about  any- 
thing. Wo  are  always  moving,  and  always 
clianging  servants — always  living  in  houses 
to  let,  with  people  going  over  them  when  we 
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arc  at  our  meals,  or  Mr.  Smallchange  .shaving. 
Mr.  S.  never  knows  his  own  mind — never 
knows  whether  ho  ought  to  do  a  thing  or 
not  till  he's  done  it,  and  then  always  finds 
he  ousrht  not.  Five  moves  in  two  years  ! 
Eleven  housemaids  in  the  same  short  time, 
and  tAventy-two  cooks,  and  only  one  out  of  the 
number  who  could  set  up  a  dinner. — Well, 
Jane,  what  is  it  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  a  hidy,  who,  from  a 
certain  flushed  irritability  of  aspect,  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  a.  member  of  the  pro- 
fession just  alluded  to.  and  who,  entering  the 
room  at  this  moment,  appeared  to  be  waiting 
eagerly  for  au  opportunity  of  cuting  in,  in  the 
conversation. 

"  If  you  please,  mem,"  said  this  person, 
"'aye  you  made  up  your  mind  about  the 
dinner  V 

"No,  Jane;  I  can't  speak  to  you  ju.st 
now." 

'•  If  you  please,  mem,  the  time  is  getting  on, 
and  if  the  dinner  is  late  it  v.'ill  be  no  fault  of 
mine." 

••  A''ery  well,  then,  we'll  have  the  veal  cut- 
lets." 

With  this  the  artist  appeared  satisfied,  and 
commenced  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat,  as  if 
with  a  prophetic  dread  of  being  called  back 
again.  If  she  had  any  such  foreboding,  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  tolerably  well 
grounded. 

"Stop,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Smallchange,  as 
that  functionary  was  about  to  close  the  door, 
"  stop  !  your  master  doesn't  like  veal." 

The  artist  rcmaiiied  at  the  door,  holding  it 
in  her  hand,  and  wearing  an  exprosi^ion  of 
countenance  which  boded  no  good.  It  was  a 
combination  of  aggression  and  pronounced 
patience,  with  a  dogged  unsuggcstiveness. 
She  Avas  evidently  expected  to  oiler  a  little 
kindly  advice  as  to  what  had  better  be  done, 
and  was  equally  evidently  determined  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  she  remained  silent, 
holding  the  door,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  up — people  always  look  upwards 
Avhen  they  intend  to  be  offensively  resigned — 
at  the  highest  discernible  bricks  of  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

"  T'm  sure  I  don't  know  Avhat  we'd  better 
have,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Smallchange,  in  a  tone 
that  Avould  have  melted  any  breast  but  a 
cook's. 

The  artist  slightly  loAvered  her  head,  and, 
raising  her  eyes  at  the  same  time,  managing 
by  these  means  to  get  a  higher  row  of  bricks 
within  range.  Having  succeeded  in  that,  her 
resignation  and  patience  were  a  sight  to 
behold.     She  also  slightly  creaked  the  door. 

*■'  Well,  I  suppose,"  said  jMrs.  Smallchange, 
desperately,  '-we  must  have  a  haricot  of 
mutton." 

It  was  a  Avell-conceived  and  well-executed 
plan  of  insult  on  the  part  of  our  artist,  that, 
when  this  order  was  given,  she  did  not  stir  or 
alter  her  position.  It  said  so  plainly,  "  What's 
the  use  of  my  attempting  to  go ;  you  know 
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you'll  call  me  back  again  before  the  door  is 
shut." 

'•And  yet  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mr. 
Smallchangc,  '■'  the  worst  of  haricot  mutton 
is  that  it  always  gives  me  the  heartburn.  I 
think  its  owing  to  the  bits  of  turnip." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  any  woman 
but  a  cook  to  have  suggested,  '•  should  she  try 
a  haricot  without  turnips."  Our  artist  was, 
however,  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  sparrow  (a  specimen  of 
which  tribe  was  now  touching  up  his  feathers 
upon  the  sill  of  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
the  opposite  building)  to  put  forward  this  or 
indeed  any  other  elucidation  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

At  length  this  view  of  the  case  seemed  to 
present  itself  to  the  distracted  mind  of  Mrs. 
Smallchange,  who  thereupon  proceedecl  to 
deliver  herself  as  follows  : 

'■'  Suppose  we  were  to  try  a  haricot  without 
turnips,  cook."'  No  answer  from  that  func- 
tionary, with  the  exception  of  an  oflensively 
patient  smile.  So  Mrs.  Smallchange  went 
on,  ••  And  yet  I  don't  know  that  that  would 
be  of  any  use,  for  I  rather  suspect  that 
it's  the  grease  that  makes  it  disagree  with 
one." 

This  proved  an  unfortunate  remark,  and 
the  change  on  the  part  of  the  chef  de  cuisine, 
who,  from  wearing  an  appearance  of  patience 
which  gave  her  a  false  air  of  Griselda,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  character  of  a  nuich 
injured  but  little  enduring  and  rctortive  Fury, 
was  both  remarkable — and  to  any  one  who 
had  been  less  expectant  of  it  than  I  was — 
instructive. 

"Grease,"  with  a  short  laugh,  •■'grease — 
well,  it  was  the  first  time  she'd  ever  heard  of 
grease  in  herccoking — which  Mr.  Swallowfat, 
a  true  gentleman,  at  her  very  last  place,  he 
sent  down  word  to  say  as  never  in  his  life 
had  he  seen  cooking  iVee  from  grease  like 
hers.  And  Mrs.  Sparerib,  which  grease  and 
fat  was  good  for  her  by  the  doctor's  orders, 
being  in  fast  decline,  would  hask  her  often, 
saying,  '  Your  dishes,  Jane,  is  hall  so  free 
from  fat  that  I  shall  never  get  no  flesh  upon 
my  bones  with  you  for  cook  I  knows' — but 
what's  the  use  of  talking  to  them  as  doesn't 
know  their  own  opinions,  and  much  less  how 
a  dinner  should  come  up.  Why  had  she 
ever  come  among  such  people,  with  Mr. 
Swallowfat  a  begging  her  to  stay,  and  Mrs. 
Sparcril)  in  strong  hysterics  when  she  left — 
she  might  have  know'd  that  them  as  couldn't 
keep  a  cook  a  month  was  not  the  masters  or 
the  missuses  as  she  could  live  with — no." 

••■  There  now,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Smallchange, 
as  the  infuriate  artist  made  her  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  remarkable  speech,  and 
banged  the  door  behind  lu^r,  "that's  a  speci- 
men of  how  I'm  served  cDutinually." 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  promised,  if  I  heard  of  :i  good  cook,  to 
send  her  without  delay  to  Mrs.  Snrallchange. 
That  lady,  then,  with  a  happy  versatility  of 


mind  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  disposition,  appeared  to  forget  entirely 
the  unjdeasant  scene  wliich  had  just  taken 
place,  and  turned  at  once  to  something  else. 

The  investment  that  could  not  be  settled, 
and  the  servants  that  could  not  be  kept,  were 
not  only  the  domestic  questions  on  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smallchange  found  a  difficulty  in 
deciding.  They  had  more  room  in  their  house 
than  they  wanted ;  and  doubts  had  beset  them, 
for  mouths  past,  as  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
creasing their  income,  and  their  iamily  circle, 
by  taking  in  a  lodger.  Having  shown  my- 
self so  politely  anxious  to  be  of  use  in  the 
matter  of  the  cook,  1  was  now  applied  to  on 
the  subject  of  this  new  perplexity.  Anxiety 
to  escape  as  fast  ^s  possible  from  my  un- 
expected position  of  family  adviser,  led  me 
to  give  my  opinion  positively,  without  an 
instant's  consideration,  in  favour  of  letting 
the  spare  apartments  in  the  house — to  a 
single  gentleman,  of  course.  Profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  instamaneous  character  of  my 
decision,  Mrs.  Smallchange  agreed  with  me 
on  the  spot.  A  single  gentleman — yes,  that 
would  be  the  very  thing — she  wondered  she 
had  not  thought  of  it  before.  And  she  was 
so  enamoured  with  the  idea,  that  the  house- 
maid was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  stationer's 
and  before  I  was  out  of  the  house,  a  card, 
with  an  announcement  of  Furnished  Apart- 
ments, was  put  up  on  the  window. 

The  ultimate  results  of  this  j^receeding 
were,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  remark- 
able as  they  were  characteristic. 

The  single  gentlemen,  to  secure  wliora  was 
the  object  of  Airs.  Smallchange's  ambition,  as 
it  is  of  all  matrons  who  have  lodgings  to  let, 
turned  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  required, 
and  proved  a  most  unexceptionable  and  de- 
sirable specimen  of  his  class.  Punctual, 
middle-aged,  precise,  and  methodical  in  all 
his  habits,  and  rigidly  exact  in  his  payments. 
He  might  be  a  little  irritable  and  fussy  per- 
haps, at  times,  but  we  all  have  our  faults. 
Then — bless  him — he  had  that  wonderful 
advantage  that  he  was  not  too  much  at  home. 
His  situation  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  Canal 
Company  involving  a  daily  absence  from 
home  of  eight  hours'  duration,  as  the  clock 
struck  nine  he  left  the  house  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  hands  pointed 
on  the  dial  to  live  in  the  afternoon  his  knock 
— none  of  your  latch-key  lodgers  this — was 
heard  at  the  door.  When  it  has  been  further 
stated  that  Mr.  Pluifers,  for  that  was  his 
name,  was  short  and  comfortable  in  figure, 
and  scrupulously  neat  in  his  attire,  enough 
lias  been  said  in  description  of  this  model 
lodger. 

Now,  it  will  doubtless  bo  asked  how  it  was 
that  a  person  so  precise  and  particular  in  his 
Avays  as  this  gentleman,  was  contented  to 
remain  in  an  establishment  which  one  would 
be  prepared  to  believe  would  be  so  ill-con- 
ducted as  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Small- 
change.     And  this  does  at  lirst  sight  appear 
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a  puzzling  question,  though  the  solution  is  in 
reality  a  simple  one  enough.  How  is  it  that 
you.  my  youug  friend,  who  are  now  engaged 
ill  reading  these  annals  of  the  undecided, 
how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  you,  who  cannot  stand 
long  stories,  go  every  evening  and  sit  (an 
example  of  respectful  attention)  listening  to 
the  protracted  narrations  which  emanate 
from  the  lips  of  that  outrageous  old  bore, 


Longyarn ' 
to  know 


Or 


you. 


sir.  who  are  old  enough 


better,  and  are  so  good  a  judge  of 
music  that  you  will  not  allow  your  dear 
sisters  to  sing  in  your  presence  because  they 
are  not  of  the  force  of  Madame  Alboni,  or 
Mademoiselle  Piccolomini,  how  is  it  that  you 
arc  content  to  sj^end  night  after  night  in 
raptures  under  the  performance  of  the  elder 
Miss   Tympanum, '  who  startles    the   echoes 


with  an  organ  like  that  of  a  j^ea-hcn,  and  a 
perception  of  tune  such  as  might  be  found  in 
the  asylum  for  the  incurably  deaf  ?  What  is 
the  reason  of  these  things,  I  ask  ?  Is  it  not 
because,  in  the  iirst  instance  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  niece  of  Longyarn,  Avho  takes 
charge  of  the  old  boy's  household,  has  soft 
dark  eyes  and  wavy  hair,  and  a  complexion 
like  a  rose,  only  prettier,  and  in  the  second, 
because  the  youngest  ]Miss  Tympanum,  Fanny 
by  name,  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  tight  and  buxom  figure,  and  is  as  comely  a 
little  body,  from  the  topmost  hair  on  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the  extreme  tip  of  her 
uncommonly  pretty  foot,  as  you  will  meet 
■with  between  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  the 
Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  ?  Is  it  not,  in  a 
word,  because  you  are  in  love  ? 

Well,   and  5lr.  Pluffers  was  in  love — and 
with  IMiss  Anna  Smallchange. 

Anna  Smallchange,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
our  undecided  couple,  Avas  just  eighteen,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  personal  qualifieations 
went,  amply  justified  the  admiration  which 
her  elderly  lover  bestowed  upon  her.  She 
inherited  the  family  indecision,  however,  and 
with  it  a  certain  insouciance  whicli,  while  it 
kept  her  perfectly  happy  under  any  circum- 
stances in  which  she  might  be  placed,  and 
caused  her  to  acquiesce  in  everything  that 
was  proposed  to  her,  rendered  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  she  would  respond  very  ardently 
to  the  passion  of  Mr.  Pluffers,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  Mister  that  wore  a  head. 

Mr-.  Pluifers  was  in  love,  then, — and  it  was 
Pluffers  was   in 


simple  process  of  sending  Miss  Anna  up- 
stairs with  the  breakfast  things.  Upon 
which  occasion  she  would  arrange  them  with 
such  a  winning  gracefulness,  and,  dropping 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  putting  on  a  pair 
of  gloves  ;;nd  an  apron,  Avould  insist  upon 
lighting  the  fire  herself,  with  such  a  mutinous 
and  pleasant  air,  that  other  fires  were  lit 
besides  that  within  the  grate,  and  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Pluffers,  v/ell  fortified  as  one  would 
have  expected  by  years,  obesity,  and  business 
habits,  was  so  completely  reached  by  ]\liss 
Anna's  charms,  that,  though  mentally  resolv- 
ing that  the  first  step  in  his  married  life 
should  be  to  step  out  of  his  present  place  of 
abode,  he  yet  detej-mined  that  he  Avould  not 
leave  Mrs.  Smallchange's  roof  alone.  And 
so,  one  morning,  when  Miss  Anna  dropped 
on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Piuft'ers  might  have  been  observed 
— had  anybody  been  present  besides  the  cat — 
to  drop  upon  his  knees  before  Miss  Anna, 
and  then  and  there  to  make  her  an  offer  of 
his  hand  and  heart. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pluffers," 
said  the  youug  lady,  as  the  excellent  gentle- 
man, having  captured  one  of  her  hands,  pro- 
ceeded to  kiss  the  somewhat  coally  glove 
which  encased  it,  and  which  in  his  rapture 
he  was  too  agitated  to  perceive;  '-rm  sure 
I  don't  know — lor  !  what  a  smudge  you've 
upon  your  nose — here,  let  me  wipe  it 
with  my  apron — I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
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because  Mr.  Pluffers  was  in  love,  that  he 
endured  as  he  did  the  trying  eccentricities 
which  occasionally  showed  themselves  in  his 
landlady's  conduct.  Thus,  when,  as  would 
happen  sometimes,  Mrs.  Smallchange  had  so 
engaged  the  servants  in  executing — I  was 
going  to  say — her  orders,  but,  on  refiection, 
her  counter  -orders,  appears  a  fitter  term — 
when  the  servants  had  been  so  completely  oc- 
cvipied  all  the  morning  in  not  fulfilling  their 
directions,  that  jMr.  Pb  J'ers  came  down  to 
brcakfxst,  and  found  neither  fire  nor  tea-things 
prepared — the  expected  storm  might,  I  say, 
at  sueli  times,   be    always   averted    by  the 


but  I'll  speak  to  Mama  about  it." 

Well,  Mama  was  spoken  to  about  it,  and 
Papa,  too,  and  certainly  if  IMiss  Smallchange 
was  uncertain  what  to  say  about  it,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  both  IMr.  and  ]Mrs.  S.  were 
still  more  completely  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  sulyect.  So  that  when  i\Ir. 
Pluffers  returned  from  his  place  of  business — 
where  he  had  made  so  many  mistakes  that 
the  head  ofiicial  had  remarked  to  one  of  the 
shareholders  that  Plufl'ers  was  getting  old, 
he  found  that,  so  far  from  his  fato  being 
finally  decided,  things  were  very  much  where 
he  had  left  them  in  the  morning. 

It  was  then  that  that  remarkable  series  of 
letters,  known  so  widely  (in  the  polite  circles) 
as  the  Pluffers  correspondence,  commenced. 
It  begins  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Pluffers.  who, 
unable  to  touch  food  in  his  present  condition 
of  suspense,  writes  as  follows  : 

[No.  1.] 

Street,  First-floor,  April  .31st,  18 — . 

Mr.  Pluffers  presents  his  complinients  to  Mr. 
Smallcbange,  and  begs  to  be  informed,  per  pre- 
sent messenger,  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Lave 
come  to  any  decision  upon  a  subject  nearly  con- 
cerning Mr.  P.  P.'s  peace  of  mind. 

[No.  2.] 

Street,  Parlours,  April  Slst,  IS — . 

Mrs.  Smallchange  has  been  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Sm.nlleliano;e,  upon  tlie  subject  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Pluffer's  letter,  all  day,  biit  they 
are  unable,  at  present,  to  give  a  final  ausv/er. 
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[No.  3.] 

Street,  First-floor,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mr.  Pluffers  be;:;s  to  ackaowledge  Mrs.  Small- 
ebauge's  favo\ir  of  the  31stiiist.,  and  respectfully 
to  inquire  the  grounds  of  her  unwillingness,  and 
that  of  Mr.  S.,  to  give  Mr.  P.  an  answer  at  once. 
Do  they  consider  Mr.  P.'s  means  insufficient? 
[No.  4.] 

Strkkt,  I'arlour.s  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mrs.  Smallchange  is  not  actuated,  nor  is  Mr. 
S-,  by  pecuniary  considerations.  Mrs.  Small- 
chauge  Avill  give  her  daughter  to  any  man  who 
will  tondiv  cherish  her. 

[No.  5.] 

Street,  First-floor,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mr.  Plufters  acknowledges  Mrs.  Sniallchange's 
second  favour  of  the  Slst  inst.,  and  begs  to  inti- 
mate, in  reply,  that  he  is  prepared  fondly  to  che- 
rish Miss  Smallchange.  He  therefore  hopes  for 
an  early  and  favoumble  answer  to  his  applica- 
tion. Mr.  i*.  also  begs  to  inform  Mrs.  S.  that 
he  has  not  tasted  food  since  the  n^orning,  nor 
will  he  do  so  till  an  answer  in  some  degree  final 
has  reached  him  on  a  subject  nearly  concerning 
— ^as  mentioned  in  first  letter — Mr.  P.'s  peace  of 
mind. 

[No.  6.] 

Street,  Parlours,  April  31st,  18—. 

Mrs.  Smallchange  is  of  opinion,  and  so  is  Mr. 
S.,  that  Mr.  Piuffere'  last  loti:cr  is,  in  many  res- 
pects, a  satisfactory  one  ;  and  Mrs.  8.  strongly 
recommends  him  to  get  some  dinner  imme- 
diately, as  she  can  give  ilr.  P.  no  more  conclu- 
sive ansvrer  than  this  just  at  present. 

With  this  reply,  which  somewhat  raises 
his  hopes,  Mr.  PlulFers  is  obliged  to  be,  for 
the  present,  .satisfied,  and  proceeds  to  SAvallow 
as  much  tepid  Irish-stcw  as  ho  can  conve- 
nicritly  got  down. 

Some  idea  may  ]>e  formed  from  the  letters 
Avhich  vv-c  have  quoted  above  of  the  nature  of 
jMr.  Pluiiers^  conrtyhip.  Two  or  three  times 
a  day  his  fate  was  altered;  and,  as  INIiss 
Anna  was  perfectly  passive  in  the  matter, 
jxnd  declined  to  interfere  with  her  destiny,  it 
seems  probable  that  if  Jlrs.  Smallchange  had 
not  been  goaded  into  decision  at  Last  by  the 
superior  indecision  of  Mr.  S.,  the  v^-eddiug- 
day  Yv^oiild  never  have  been  fixed  at  all. 

Mv.  and  Mrs.  Smallchange  were  sitting  in 
their  parlour  on  the  eve  of  the  day  which  it 
had  been  settled  should  at  last  put  a  period 
to  the  sufferings  of  tho  unfortunate  Mr. 
Pluffcn-s.  They  had  had  a  leg  of  mutton  for 
dinner,  which  had  been  half  boiled  and  half 
roasted,  being  indolitod  for  this  singular 
form  of  cookery  (which  caused  the  tv/enty- 
tliird  cook  to  give  instant  warning)  to  doubts 
which  Jiad  arisen  in  ]Mrs.  Smallchange's 
mind  as  to  tho  best  mode  of  preparing  tho 
joint  in  (jucstion — doulits  which  had  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  roasting  process,  on\j,  un- 
happily, when  tho  mutton  had  been  some 
hour  and  a-half  hi  the  boiling  water.  They 
wore  sitting  there,  and  digesting  this  cheerful 
meal  as  rapidly  as  might  be,  when  tho  fol- 
lowing startling  conversation  took  place  : 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Smallchange,  "is  this 
weddiag  really  to  take  place  ?" 


"  Well,  I  suppose,  it  must  now,  Mr.  Small- 
change,"  replied  the  lady. 

Here  there  w;is  a  short  pause,  and  Miss 
Anna,  who  was  making  Aveddiug  favours, 
looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on 
with  her  task. 

"  My  dear/'-'  Mr.  Smallchange  recommenced, 
'•'I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  like  this  match. 
Isn't  Mv.  Pluffers  much  older  than  Anna?'' 

"Why,  of  course  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Small- 
change.  "Have  you  only  just  discovered 
that?"  (Mr.  Pluffers  was  fifty-five  if  he  was 
a  day.) 

"  It  never  struck  mo  before,"  said  Mr. 
Sniallchange,  meditatively.  "  Well,  you 
know  that  Avill  never  do.  Can't  anything  be 
done  to  stop  it  ?" 

"Why,  how  CAN  anything  he  done  now  ?" 
replied  Mrs.  S.,  "all  the  preparations  are 
made,  and  tho  people  invited  for  to-morrow." 

"And  the  thing  must  really  go  on,  then  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Smallchange,  helplessly. 

"Not  if  you  disapprove  of  it,* Mi;.  Small- 
change,"  replied  the  lady.  The  chronic  inde- 
cision was  beginninf;C  to  work  in  her  now. 
"  A^ot  if  you  disapjirove  of  it." 

"  0 !  it  isn't  exactly  that  I  disapprove  of 
it,  you  know,"  Mr.  Smallchange  answered  ■ 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  disap- 
proved of  it." 

"'  Whether  you  say  it  or  not,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  you  do  disapprove  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Smallchange,  "and  imder  those  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  my  duty — 
averse  as  I  am  to  unsettle  what  has  once 
been  decided  on — to  put  a  stop  to  this  ill- 
assorted  union.  O,  dear  me!"  continued  the 
good  lady,  plaintively,  "  why  did  we  ever  go 
and  decide  that  such  a  wedding  should  take 
place  ?" 

"  0,  dear  mo,"  echoed  Mr.  Smallchange. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  ]Mrs.  Smallchange, 
valorously,  "  I  am  determined  that  it  shall 
not  come  off  to-morrow." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Anna,  having  just 
completed  a  favour,  proceeded  to  jilace  it  in 
the  basket  along  with  the  others,  and  taking 
a  new  supply  of  ribbon  began  to  make  a 
fresh  one. 

"  j\Iy  dear,"  said  her  excellent  mai,aaj^  per- 
ceiving this,  "you  needn't  make  anymore 
favours." 

"Very  well,  mama,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  cheerfully. 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  continued  Mrs. 
Smallcliange,  "'that  your  papa  and  I  have 
decided  that  the  wedding  is  not  to  take 
place  ?" 

"  Yes,  mama." 

"'  'I'hou  why,  my  dear,  do  you  go  on  with 
the  fiivours?" 

"  Because,  mama.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  alter  your  minds  a1>out  it." 

"'No,  Anna,  no;  I  never  alter  my  mind, 
?.fr.  Smallchange  does,  it  is  true  ;  but  tell 
me,  my  child,  I  suppose  vou  have  no  ol:ycctiou 
to  this  change  of  affairs  ?" 
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"  O,  no,  mama,"  replied  this  dutiful  girl ; 
"but  what's  to  become  of  the  favours,  and 
my  %ycddmg-dress,  and  the  breakfast  which 
is  all  prepared  ?" 

'•  Why,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Smallchange, 
"  with  regard  to  the  favours  and  the  dress, 
there's  no  telling  how  soon  you  may  want 
them  yet,  and  they  will  keep  well  enough ; 
and  as  to  the  breakfast,  as  the  things  are  all 
cold,  I  think  it  Avoiild  be  a  very  nice  jilan  to 
pack  them  up  in  a  hamper,  and  go  and  have 
a  pic-nic,  to-morrow,  at  Hampton  Court." 

"  Or  Richmond,"  suggested  JMr.  Small- 
change. 

"  Yes ;  or  Kew,"  said  Mrs.  Smallchange. 

"  Or,  perhaps,  Chisw — " 

"  At  all  events,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Small- 
change,  '•'  Ave'll  go  somewhere,  and  then  we 
shall  be  out  of  the  way;  and  the  carriage 
which  was  to  have  taken  us  to  church  will 
just  do;  and  thoa  Mr.  PlufTcrs  Avill  have 
time  to  cool  down  a  little  before  avc  mcfet ; 
and  the  people  who  are  asked  to  the  break- 
fast must  be  told  when  they  come  that  un- 
avoidable circumstances — yes  that's  the 
expression — have  compelled  us  to  postpone 
the  marriage,  and  so,''  continued  this  excel- 
lent lad;/,  quite  in  spirits  at  a  reprieve  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  so  decided  a  step  as 
had  been  contemplated  on  the  n:orroYr;  "and 
so  Ave  shall  have  time  to  think  what  is  to  be 
done  nest." 

"Poor  Mr.  Pluffers,"  said  pretty  Miss 
Anna,  complacently,  '•' what  Avill  he  say  when 
he  hears  of  all  this  ?" 

''At  all  events,"  said  3Irs.  Smallchange,  as 
she  lit  her  bedroom  candle  ;  "  at  all  events — 
Ave'll  sleep  upon  it." 

NoAV  Mr.  Pluffers,  upon,  the  wedding-day 
being  settled,  had,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
been  incontinently  hustled  out  of  the  house ; 
and,  upon  the  eve  of  the  day  in  question, 
especially  had  been  for])iddcn  to  shoAV  his 
nose  on  any  pretence  Avhatsoevcr.  A  prac- 
tice Avhich  I  am  told,  must  be  ever  observed 
on  such  occasions,  on  pain  of  an  infringement 
of  all  the  canons  of  decency  and  propriety. 
It  happened,  therefore,  that  the  excellent 
gentleman  Avas  all  this  time  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  changes  which  were  going  on  in 
his  destiny,  and  sjient  the  evening  in  trying 
to  get  on  a  |.air  of  white  gloves  Avhich  Avere 
several  sizos  too  small  for  him,  and  in  learn- 
ing the  whole  of  the  marriage  service  (the 
clergyman's  part  included)  by  heart. 

The  next  morning,  jMr.  and  !Mrs.  Small- 
change,  manifesting  a  most  unusual  decision, 
of  character,  perhaps  because  it  was  exer- 
cised in  carrying  out  an  act  of  iNdecision, 
found  themselves  still  bent  upon  putting  a 
stop  to  the  Avedding.  So,  when  the  coach 
which  had  been  hired  to  convey  the  Avhole 
party  to  church,  Avhere  they  >vere  to  meet  the 
bridegroom,  ari-ived,  the  hamper  Avas  hoisted 
in,  and  closely  folloAvcd  l)y  the  whole  of  the 
Smallchange  family.  And  the  last  thing 
that  was  seen  of  them  that  day  by  my  in- 


formant (cook,  number  twenty-four)  Avas  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  where  every  member 
of  the  family — including  the  youngest  child, 
who  might  be  about  three  years  old — leant 
out  of  the  Avindow  in  turns,  to  give  the  coach- 
man contrary  directions. 

The  methodical  IMr.  Pluffers  was  at  the 
church  punctually  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eleven,  Avhich  Avas  the  appomted  hour.  Here 
he  remained  till  ten  minutes  to  tAvelve, 
passing  the  time  in  polite  but  incoherent 
conversation  Avith  the  clergyman  and  clerk, 
and  in  reading  from  beginning  to  end  the 
epitaphs  on  the  different  monimiental  tablets 
Avith  Avhich  the  Avails  of  the.  edifice  were 
decorated.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  in  the  last 
degree  Avhether  these  mural  biographies  con- 
veyed any  very  distinct  idea  to  his  distracted 
mind  beyond  a  vague  and  general  feeling  of 
wonder  as  to  hoAV  it  happened  that,  though 
all  people  Avho  die  are  possessed  of  the  Avhole 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  every  quality  cal- 
culated to  make  them  unexceptionable  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  faultless  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  there  yet  happen  to  bo  here  and 
there  one  or  two  A'cry  unpleasant  people  in 
the  world. 

At  ten  minutes  to  tAvelve,  it  being  evident 
that  something  must  have  happened,  Mr. 
Pluffers  left  the  church,  and  rushed  Avith 
delirious  haste  to  the  abode  of  the  faithless 
Miss  Anna.  But  to  tell  of  the  effect  upon 
this  injured  gentlemen  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  bride,  and  upon  the  invited  guests  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  breakfast,  Avould  be 
to  harrow  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  Avho  yd,  if  he  insists  upon  having  his 
sensibilities  thuslascerated.  is  hereby  referred 
for  a  more  pioAverful  description  of  such  a 
scene  than  the  present  Avriter  could  furnish, 
to  any  one  of  those  paragraphs  Avhich  appear 
(during  the  autumn  season  of  the  year)  in 
the  different  provincial  ncAvspapers,  and 
Avhich  are  usually  headed,  Singular  Scene  at 
a  Wedding. 

Whether  the  excellent  Mr.  Pluffers  was 
ultimately  made  happy  by  the  possession  of 
Miss  Anna's  hand,  1  am  unable  to  affirm  with 
certainty,  but  rumours  have  reached  me  to 
the  effect  that  one  morning,  after  it  had  been 
definitely  and  finally  settled  overnight  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs'  Smallchange,  that  they  never  Avould 
or  could  part  Avith  their  eldest  daughter 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives, — I  have 
heard  it  vagueh'  rumoured,  I  say,  that  the 
next  morning  the  Avhole  party  adjourned  to 
the  parish  church,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  Avhich  converted  Miss 
Anna  Smallchange  into  ]Mrs.  Pluffer.s,  and 
during  Avhich  ]\Ir.  Pluffers  had,  from  his 
accurate  knoAvledge  of  the  service,  caused 
considerable  confusion  by  putting  his  oar  in 
in  parts  of  the  ritual  in  Avhich  tJic  voice  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  ought  alone  to  have 
been  heard, — it  Avas  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  that  Mr.  Smallchange  Avas  heard 
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to  Tvhisjjer  to  Mrs.  Smallchango  as  they  left 
the  building :  '•  I  suppose  nothiug  could  be 
done  to  stop  it  now  V' 

UP   AND   DOWN  THE  GIRALDA. 


There  were  but  a  few  hours  left  to  me  in 
Seville,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  government 
cigar  manufactory  and  to  ascend  the  Moorish 
tower  of  the  Giralda. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  cigar-making, 
because  smoking  is  so  pre-eminently  a 
Spanish  national  habit,  and  this  manufac- 
turing palace  is  the  well-sj^ring  of  Spanish 
smoking.  All  the  tobacco  comes  from  Cadiz. 
Cadiz,  the  bright  Venice  of  Iberia,  is  the 
depot  of  the  Havannah  leaf,  and  its  quays 
are  heaped  up  with  the  dry,  scented,  brown- 
veined  leaves  which  contain  that  precious 
soothing  balm  to  the  worn  and  sorrowful, 
which  the  Spaniard  loves  so  well  to  extract 
and  turn  to  vapour  in  the  red  crucible  of 
a  pipe-bowl.  In  all  places  Spaniards  smoke  ; 
whether  they  be  fruit-sellers  sitting  beside 
their  green  and  golden  pyramid  of  melons ; 
whether  a  butcher,  grand  over  his  gilt  and 
painted  scales  ;  whether  a  bare-breasted  porter 
asleep  with  his  rough  head  resting,  like  Avan- 
dering  Jacob,  on  a  seaside  rockj  Avhether 
tight-coated  custom-house  officials,  or  lovers 
clinging  at  midnight  to  the  gratmg  that 
shuts  in  a  mistresj;  whether  on  mule,  in 
boat,  in  vineyard,  pepper-picking,  or  grape- 
treading  ;  the  Spaniard  smokes,  as  if  he  were 
born  for  that  special  purpose  and  for  no 
other. 

I  had  traversed  over  and  over  the  fashion- 
able walks  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
where  tides  of  carriages  roll  between  shores 
of  dusty  trees.  I  knew  the  old  Alameda, 
with  its  faded  palaces  now  inn-yards,  and  its 
benches  where  peasants  sit  and  smoke  and 
gossip  till  the  star-lamps  are  lit  all  at  once  by 
the  celestial  lamplighters,  and  the  streets  of 
Heaven  outshine  the  streets  of  earth.  I  had 
wandered  all  round  the  five  miles  of  yellow 
battlemented  walls,  and  walked  in  and  out 
of  the  unwatched  gates.  I  had  mused  as  is 
expected  of  one,  in  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian, 
where  the  Inquisition  once  lighted  its  fires, 
and  where  good  men  were  translated  to  the 
other  world  on  fiery  wings,  while  princes, 
bishops,  courtiers,  jesters,  wits,  and  ladies, 
in  a  circumambient  tide  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  jewelled  silks,  looked  on,  chattering  and 
fan-playing.  The  naked  gipsey  children  and 
the  ])eggar  gamblers,  I  had  seen  and 
sketched. 

Now,  I  skulk  from  the  intolerant  sun,  Avalk- 
ing  along  the  dark  rivulet  of  shadow  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  street.  Not  far  from  the 
gate  of  San  Fernando,  I  find  the  tobacco 
manufactory,  whose  vast  roofs — for  there  are 
twenty  eight  court-yard  squares  in  this  one 
cincture  of  walls — cover  a  hideous  jumble  of 
passages,  cloisters,  terraced  in  closures,  and 
factory  halls,  the  work  of  a  Dutch  projector 


in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.     It  has 
a  moat,  and  has  been,  in  its  time,  fortified 
againsts    the   Carlists  although    its    yellow 
stucco  does  not  appear   so   much  as  pitted 
with  shot.     I  see  nothing  of  the  four  thou- 
•sand  cigar-makers  of  Seville  as  1  go  into  the 
porter's  lodge,  where  two  or  three  idle,  seedy, 
lounging  warders  drone  away  the  hot  hours; 
but  1  wait  in  that  dingy  guard-room  while 
one  of  the  pauper  warders  goes  to  some  still 
idler  superior    with    my    card.      The    only 
visible  thing  in  the  room  is  an  almanac,  dead 
and  ante-dated,  with  a  Catherine  wheel  cob- 
web spun  over  its  face  ;  and  on  the  window- 
sill  which  looks  into  the  court-yard,  is  the 
invariable  Arab  water-jar,  placed  ready  for 
the  stranger  or   chance-comer,   be  he   king 
or  peasant,  friend  or  dun.     It  is  of  the  usual 
dirty  white  kid-glove  colour,  and  is  now,  as 
I  raise  it  to  my  thirsty  lips,  empty  ;  all  but  a 
mocking  drop  that  trickles  gratefully  on  my 
tongue.     I  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  last 
drinker,  which  puts  me  in  a  right  state   of 
mind  to  wait  ten  long  Spanish  minutes  for 
my  messenger  who,  at  last,  returns,  and  leads 
me  oil'  down  purgatorial  passages,   playing 
the  Virgil  to  my  Dante. 

I  first  go  through  courts  where  splashing 
fountains  tOss  about  silver  prodigally  over 
their  octagonal  marble  liasins  and  circum- 
jacent court-yard  stones;  which  it  renders 
luminously  and  transparently  wet.  I  see, 
everywhere,  empty  piles  of  square  packing- 
cases  of  this  precious  weed.  I  enter  the  low, 
dark,  shady  cellar-rooms,  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  the  celebrated  rappee  snufi" — the  snuff 
that,  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth  books  and  in 
the  Spectator  and  Tatler  period,  was  called 
The  Spanish,  par  excellence.  This  is  the  snuff 
which,  put  as  a  joke  in  his  wine,  killed  the 
wit  and  verse-maker  Santeuil.  This  was  the 
irritating  scented  dust  that  was  the  special 
luxury  of  the  clergy  of  this  priest-haunted 
city  in  the  good  old  times,  when  bands 
of  black  shovel-hats  filled  the  city  squares 
and  public  places.  Here  are  brown  snuff- 
coloured  men  tinting  the  black  chocolate- 
like  powder  with  ochrous  earth  from  the 
seaport  of  Carthagena.  I  look  like  a  mad 
apothecary  who  has  covered  himself  with  his 
own  drugs ;  for  my  black  coat  is  covered  with 
the  rhubarb-coloured  dust,  and  I  grow  snuilier 
than  the  snuffiest  canon  that  ever  drawled  a 
mass.  The  guide  tells  me  that  snuffing,  in  the 
old  times,  was  more  conmiou  than  smoking. 
I  have  no  respect  for  the  habit  ;  so  I  sneeze 
loudly  in  protest,  passing  it  off  as  the  infir- 
mity of  a  stranger.  There  they  go  on,  those 
}n-ovvn  old  men,  chopping  the  leaves  ready  for 
grinding  on  luigc  oak  blocks,  which  are  yellow 
and  dusty.  There  are  scuppers  and  troughs 
full  of  the  black  treacherous  powder,  and 
there  arc  vats  of  black  treakle,  with  sticky 
bubbles  rising  to  the  surface,  in  which  some 
of  the  tobacco  is  steeped  and  glued  together. 
The  men,  I  observe,  seem  working  more  like 
careless  soldiers  engaged  on  public  works, 
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thau  ordinary  disciplined  worlimen  in  a  great 
national  factory. 

In  other  courts  and  rooms  -whicli  I  pass 
through  (following  Virgil,  who  is,  I  think, 
anxious  to  get  to  dinner,  yet  is  not  a  refuser 
of  a  peseta,  or  shilling)  they  are  sawing  deal 
planks  for  boxes,  knocking  together  huge 
packing-cases,  and  burning  in  certain  letters 
which  'form  the  government  brand.  In 
corners  of  the  courts,  under  shelter  of  por- 
ticoes, or  drying  in  loose  shuffling  heaps  on 
the  leaden  roofs,  high  above  the  city,  lies  the 
tobacco.  There,  are  the  great  spear-headed 
leaves,  dry,  dark  brown,  and  fragrant,  piled 
in  great  sacrificial  altar-heaps  :  all  brought, 
I  suppose,  from  that  mountain  of  tobacco  I 
saw  gathered  together,  a«aid  shattered  wrecks 
of  scented  Ilavannah  packing-cases,  in  the 
moat-like  court  of  the  government  store  at 
Cadiz,  fresh  from  the  holds  of  West  lud.an 
ships. 

The  cigarreras,  or  female  cigar-makers, 
three  or  four  thousand  in  number,  arc  the 
special  curiosities  of  the  Seville  tobacco  fac- 
tory. They  pass  me  by  twos  and  threes, 
laughing  and  chatting,  bare-footed  or  griset- 
tishly  shod,  in  every  court  and  passage. 
They  arc  the  Murillo  women,  the  city  Dulci- 
neas,  and  are  a  sect  and  caste  of  themselves, 
employed  here  in  slowly  toiling  through  their 
annual  task  of  making  two  millions  of  pounds 
of  cigars.  These  are  the  women  whose  sires 
perished  in  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
the  bull-ring,  and  the  Moorish  battle-field. 
Knife,  guitar,  and  cigar,  they  handle  well. 
What  a  clack  and  Babel  of  jarring  tongues 
there  is  as  I  enter  the  chief  hall !  where  some 
two  thousand  of  these  loose-clad  matrons  and 
damsels  are  seated  in  vis-a-vis  groups  at  long 
low  oval  tables  !  Their  bare  arms  and  necks 
seem  as  of  unbaked  clay,  moist  and  yellow 
The  nimljleness  with  which  that  woman  with 
the  red  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head  and 
under  her  chin,  furls  up  the  brown  leaf  into 
a  twisted  tube  is  something  near  a  miracle. 
She  has  her  little  brown  child  in  a  rude 
cradle  by  her  side.  The  cradle  is  on  rollers, 
and  she  rolls  them  with  her  foot  while  her 
hands  twirl  the  cigar  leaves.  The  little 
Pedro  is  firm  asleep  on  its  back,  v.ith  its  little 
fists  catalcpsied  in  the  air.  It  has  nothing 
particular  on,  but  a  little  ridiculous  dirty 
white  shirt ;  and  round  its  fat  roll  of  a  neck 
dangles  an  ivory  ring,  which,  I  suppose,  does 
as  well  for  dental  purposes  as  a  coral  radish 
mounted  in  silver.  A  bowl  of  paste  is  on 
our  matron's  table.  With  this  slie  fastens 
that  little  nipple  of  the  cigar  which  smokers 
bite  off  as  they  would  a  fruit-stalk.  On  shelves 
above  her,  are  bundles  of  finished  cigars, 
brown  and  fiuted  like  so  many  Paudean- 
pipcs  cut  into  lengths.  I  df  not  see  round 
them  those  pleasant  soft  cr  mson  and  yellow 
silk  bauds  which  one  sees  in  London  tobac- 
conists' windows ;  so,  I  suppose  those  are 
added  as  a  finishing  off  and  final  bloom. 

But  I  must  mention,  only  to  show  that  1 


had  eyes,  and  sav/  what  could  be  seen, 


that 
our  matron  Caterina  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  double  and  onerous  task  of  rolling 
government  cigars  and  rocking  the  dormant 
Pedro ;  she  was  also  dining  ;  and  her  frugal 
dinner  of  clouded  yellow  grapes,  greasy  to 
the  eye,  salt-fish,  and  white  cakey  bread 
were  lying  by  her  on  the  table,  which  was 
rather  dirtier  than  the  floor. 

It  required  a  family  man's  assurance  to  fixce 
those  files  of  hungry,  impudent,  defiant,  wicked 
quizzing  black  eyes ;  still,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  felt  much  the  worse  for  them.  So  I  went 
on  to  other  rooms,  all  full  of  mischievous 
chattering  girls,  brimful  of  fun,  and  load- 
ing white  cigarette  tubes  or  rolling  those 
brown  Ilavannah  leaves,  so  crisp  and  fra- 
grant. They  form  a  pleasant  gipsey  encamp- 
ment as  you  take  them,  in  a  coup  d'oeil, 
from  one  end  of  the  hall,  with  their  red 
and  yellow  head-cloths,  strange  coloured  tur- 
bans and  impromptu  coquettish  draperies 
twisted  and  bound  round  their  coarse,  full- 
blooded  faces.  We  see  no  more  the  old 
mantilla  that  the  ancient  cigarrera  wore, 
and  which  was  an  Eastern  sort  of  disguise, 
such  as  you  still  see  in  the  half  Moorish  toAvn 
of  Tarifa.  It  was  crossed  over  the  face  and 
bosom,  and  was  a  provoking,  enticing,  love- 
making  article  of  dress. 

I  leave  these  young  Jezebels  to  slander, 
scandal,  love  confidences,  and  general  happy 
chatter,  and  pace  on,  following  Mrgil  through 
a  train  of  more  courts  and  anterooms  ;  where 
hags  nurse  children  and  cook  dinners  over  red, 
glowing  charcoal.  There  were  groups  eat- 
ing, playing  at  dominoes,  and  there  were  chil- 
dren who  seemed  merely  waiting  for  their 
sisters  or  mothers.  There  were  stony-faced 
crones,  jMacbcth  witches,  with  throats  a  puck- 
er of  yellow  wrinkles — like  the  folding  part  of 
a  pair  of  bellows — sitting  sibyl-like,  waiting 
for  I  know  not  what.  And  so,  passing  by 
more  coflfin-rows  of  empty  presses,  and  piles  of 
brown  autumn  tobacco-leaves,  and  talked 
at  by  more  wandering  troops  of  cigar  girls,  I 
break  my  way  into  the  torrid  street,  and  bear 
towards  the  Giralda,  which,  mast-like  (as 
Ford,  ever  quick  at  similes,  says),  rises  from 
the  brown-burnt  sea  of  roofs,  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  Pyramid  builders  and  their 
bygone  faith. 

On  my  way,  I  meet  and  fraternise  with 
Fortywiuks,  the  great  traveller ;  a  puffy, 
red-faced  man,  with  blue  shorn  chin  and 
bushy  moustachios.  I  met  him  j-esterday  at 
the  table  d'hote,  and,  finding  him  intent  on  a 
book  about  Spain,  kept  making  signals  of 
friendship  to  liim  with  the  downward  turned 
decanter. 

Fortywiuks  has  round  staring  eyes,  pro- 
minent and  projecting  with  eager  observing  ; 
he  is  dry  about  the  lips  with  over-much 
talking ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  voluble,  en- 
thusiastic, self-satisfied  noodles  that  ever 
devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  manners 
of  a   country.     His  mind  seems  filled  with 
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[Conducted  by 


the  trivialities  of  travel.     lie  jabbers  about '  Market- cart— mere  market-cart;  no  sleep; 
Fonda  Madrid?.   Fonda  Europas,  Fonda  la  !  jolt,  jostle,  bump,  jog. 

But,  now  we  are  at  the  Giralda,  the  great 
Moorish  tower  of  beautj',  Avith  its  frescoed 


Regnas,  Posadas, 
the 


Madrids. 

nd  Ventas.  lie  knows 
price  of  everything,  and  exactly  how 
many  bottles  of  Manzanilla  (six)  it  takes 
to  fill  your  travelling  beta  (or  leather  bag). 
He  is  something  between  a  bags; 
chevalier  d'industrie  in  his  noviciate, 
military  officer.  lie  smiles  at  ladies  at  the 
table   d'hote,   whispers  you,  Did   you  ever 


see  so  fascinating  a  brunette  ?  stares  at  her 


cabbage 


hard,  colours  the  colour  of  pickled 

when  she  looks  at  him  casually  on  her  way 

to  a  slice  of  melon,   plunges  into  knots  of 


conversation,   talks   bad  French   and  worse 
Spanish,  laments  to  men   in  loud  voice  the 
stupid   prejudices   of    my  countrymen,  who 
never  liud  Spaniards — as  ho  has  found  them 
— courteous,  affable,  hospitable,  intellectual, 
tolerant,  generous,  and  li))eral.     Fortywinks 
is  the  strangest  and  most  inconsequential  man 
I  ever  met.   lie  came  to  me  wonderfully,  and 
disappeared  wonderfully.     He  was  by  turns 
condescending  and  overbearing,  lie  supposed 
I  was  laughing  at  him  ;  he  was  sorry  to  find 
Englishmen  so  unsociable  ;  he  was  sometimes 
ashamed  to  own  them  as  countrymen.    Then, 
in  the  middle  of  a  string  of  recommendations 
of  the  guides  in  the  last  city  he  was  in,  he 
would   plunge   again  headlong  into  distant 
Spanish   conversations  down  the  table,  ges- 
ticulating,  apologising,  making  sham  jokes 
and  feeble  theorems,  then  bowing  and  scowl- 
ing  until   I   really   trembled    for   his    wits, 
till    I   found   on   examination   he  was   born 
without  them.     Ills  name  he  would  not  give 
me,  but  hinted  that   it  was  known,  and    of 
weight.     I  found  it  by  tracking  through  the 
visitor's   book,  and    asking  the  waiter,  who 
had  looked  at  his  trunk.     Whether  he  was 
an  impostor  or  a  fool,  I  never  quite  decided. 
If  I   go  to   Grenada,  sa3's   Fortywinks,  I 
must  waste  no  time,  but  at  once  ask  for  Bcn- 
saken.      Without   Bon-saken,    I     shall     see 
nohhing.      He,    Fortyv/inks,    without     Ben- 
saken,  would  have  seen  nothing.     You  walk 
about    in    that   Avondcrful,  most  Avondcrful 
city,  and  see  perhaps  a  coat  of  arms  over  a 
door;    says  Ben-saken,   that   coat   of  arms, 
Monsieur,  was  j^ut  l)y  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cooli,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, — the 
first  of  April,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
So    he    goes    on — wonderful !      Perhaps     I 
thought  the  ago   of  adventures  past  ?     Not 
a  bit  of  it.     Had  I  heard  of  the  hotel  falling, 
in  the  Calle  Francos,  Madri  d  ?     No  ?     Was 
astonished.     !Ic  was  there.    Some  one  Iniild- 
ing   next    door   had   gradually  undermined 
the   foundations'  of    the   hotel.      ISIiddlo    of 
the  night  awoke:  floor  sloping:  slipped   on 
his   stockings,  throw   his  carpet-bag  out  of 
window,  ran  down,  found   the  stairs  full  of 
ladies  in  their  night-dresses,  ran  out,  looked 
back  one  street  off,  and  saw  the  hotel  fall  to 
the  ground.     Was  not  that   an   a<lvonture  ? 
That  was  nothing.     Had   I  been  the  night- 
journey  to  Grenada?     Such  a  conveyance! 


walls  :  the  sharp  square  of  keen  brick,  with 
the  stucco  peeling  off,  as  the  stone  tunicle  is 
a  '  peeling  off  the  Pyramids.  We  look  at  it  from 
and  a  all  sides.  We  have  seen  it  illuminated  at 
night,  rising  a  stariy  pinnacle  to  the  blue 
heaven.  We  have  seen  it  a  centre-point,  in 
the  hot  silent  Spanish  noons,  for  the  sun  to 
burn.  We  want  to  sec  the  Moorish  tower  of 
prayer  now  from  above,  and  from  the  airy 
summit  where  the  falcons  build  and  circle,  to 
look  down  on  the  Arab  river,  and  the  great 
mob  of  brown-roofed  houses,  convents   (now 


leading 


way 
and    enter    the   enclosure 
stupendous  tower;  which,  in  Forty- 
opinion, 


factories),  and  Renaissance-foliated  palaces, 
all  girdled  in  by  five  miles  of  crumbling 
walls,  Avhere  the  'aloe  bristles,  and  the  bram- 
ble crawls,  and  twines  its  thorny  chains  round 
its  purple  fruit.  AVe  want  to  see  the  relative 
position  of  the  noble,  and  the  gipsies'  quarter- 
tcr  ;  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  medife- 
val  Ptoman,  and  ^Moorish  cities;  of  Aboo- 
Yoosoof-Yacoob's  city  and  that  of  Columbus 
or  Charles  the  Fifth. 

So  I  and  Fortywinks — disregarded  the 
yellow  flower-stalk  pinnacles,  countless  as 
the  alpine  peaks  of  the  cathedral  that  sup- 
planted the  mosque  of  the  Faithful,  the  doors 
netted  round  and  banded  over  by  stone 
tracery,  the  guardian  porter  saints  who  heed 
neither'  the  righteous  nor  the  sinner  who 
enter,  the  Pharisee  priest,  or  the  publican 
muleteer — push  on  past  the  stone  terraces 
and  broken  Roman  pillars  chained  together 
in  a  rude  jailor  way  that  surround  the 
church, 
to   this 

winks  s  huinblo  opinion,  "  if  he  may  be  con 
sidered  to  be  in  a  position  to  assert  it/' 
shoots  up  like  a  rocket  into  a  region  of 
beauty  unknown  to  all  other  European _  or 
Oriental  towers.  We  walk  round  the  fifty 
feet  of  sharp  close  stuccoed  brick,  that  form 
one  of  its  sides,  and  reach  the  lower  guard- 
room, whore  the  curator  resides.  The  curator 
is  a  tight-jcrkincd  man,  Avith  a  great  bunch 
of  keys  at  his  girdle,  like  the  jailor  in  a  play. 
His  &ce  is  one  of  those  dry,  brown  Spanish 
faces,  Avith  eyes  smouldering  Avith  quiet  fire, 
a  surly  mouth  and  a  sIoav  articulation.  Evi- 
dently, if  there  is  one  thing  he  hates  more 
than  another,  it  is  going  up  those  seventy 
inclined  planes  to  the  bell-turret  of  the 
Giralda.  There  is  also  an  old  crone,  Avho 
mumbles  prayers  to  herself,  and  is  rul)bing, 
Avith  other  purposes  than  Aladdin's,  one  of 
those  old  Roman  lamps  that  the  Andalu- 
cian  peasantry  and  the  poor  people  of  Rome 
still  use.  (It  Avas  just  like  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  still  used  throughout  Naples. 
It  Avent  up  in  a  square  brass  stalk,  Avith  a 
liase  below  to  rest  on,  and  a  ring  above  for  the 
fino-er;  halfway  down  came  the  boat-shaped 
oil''chaml)er,  Avith  three  spouts  for  Avicks.) 
Brushing  tho  room  Avith  a  bundle  of  peacocks' 
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feathers  of  faded  emerald  and  other  jewel 
colours,  moves  a  brisk,  black-eyed  Iramacu- 
lata,  or  Juanna,  giving  furtive  attention  to  a 
handsome  young  muleteer  lounginj^  at  the 
door  in  the  ''  promiscuous,"  desperately  acci- 
dental way  peculiar  to  lovers.  This  full- 
bosomed,  agile  girl,  is  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Oampinila.  or  Daughter  of  the 
Giralda,  at  present  the  best  public  dancer 
in  Seville, — a  pantheress  at  the  Bolero,  a 
leopardess  at  the  Cachuca,  a  snake  in  the 
Fandango,  and  a  flying  angel  in  everything 
else.  A  sort  of  superstition  conilects  her 
with  this  old  Moorish-painted  tower,  as  the 
dream  of  Victor  Hugo's  does  Esuieralda  with 
the  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was 
born  in  it ;  perhaps  will  couae  back  a  faded 
old  woman,  tired  of  the  pomps  and  gawds  of 
the  world,  to  die  in  it,  and  be  tolled  for  at 
last  by  her  old  friend,  the  big  bell  La  Corda. 
which  dail}^  announces  to  the  pious  of  Seville 
the  Angelus  Domini  and  the  Ave  Maria — the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  religious  man's  day 
Up  I  <xo  through  several  dark  passages, 
and  small  colt's-foot  arches,  and  begin  to 
ascend  the  ramps,  as  the  short  inclined  planes 
are  called,  that,  with  the  Moors,  superseded 
stairs.  Every  ramp,  is  numbered  just  over 
its  entrance  arch,  and  stands  oif  at  an  acute 
angle  from  its  predecessor.  We  are  going  up 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  as  hiirh  as  the 
Campanile  at  Venice,  up  to  the  bronze  iigure 
of  Faith  witli  the  labarum  banner  that  crowns 
the  highest  summit,  as  it  has  done  ever  since 
the  wise  monks  put  it  there — two  thousand 
pounds  of  it,  to  shift  with  every  breeze — in 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

At  eveiy  fresh  slope  of  ascent  we  pause, 
to  let  the  echo  of  our  tramping  feet  die  awa}', 
and  look  down  the  giddy  precipice  height 
through  the  simple  Moorish  window-loops 
■with  the  two  colts-hoof  openings,  clinging 
by  the  central  slender  shaft  of  dark  marble 
or  amber  alabaster.  It  v/as  from  this 
slender  outer  balcony,  frail,  but  beautiful  as 
the  open  side-work  of  a  lady's  casket,  that 
the  gi'een-turbaned  Cadi  used,  in  his  white 
and  crimson  robes,  to  address  the  rolling, 
troublous  sea  of  turbans,  when  the  silver 
clarions,  mentioned  in  the  old  Cid  ballads, 
had  sounded,  and  the  Atabal  bell-staffs  and 
Moorish  drums  had  beaten  and  jingled 
noisily  to  order  silence. 

'•  By  Jove,"  says  Fortywinks,  who  always 
speaks  in  a  controversial  way,  ''  don't  yon 
call  this  beautiful  ?  Talk  of  Bow  Church  !" 
I  hadn't  said  a  word  about  Bow  Church, 
or  its  mean,  tight  little  balcony  hanging  over 
its  stormy  street.  I  hadn't  denied  the 
beauty  of  the  Tower  of  Prayer ;  nor  the 
sanctity  of  Justina  and  Ru<^.ia.  the  sainted 
potter's  daughters,  whom  J\Iurillo  painted 
from  live  potter's  daughters,  and  who  are  sup- 
posed still  miraculousl}'  to  defend  this  tower: 
being  indeed  seen  as  late  as  July,eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  when  they  caught  some 


of  Espartero's  cannon-shot,  just  as  an  Eton 
long  stop  would  catch  a  spinning  cricket-ball. 
Right  —  left — up,  up — tramp,  tramp  — 
tramp,  tramp.  There  is  no  prospect  to  turn 
and  admire,  as  elderly  gentlemen  do  when 
they  are  blown  going  up  hill,  and  want  to 
mop  their  foreheads ;  and  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  at  Fortywinks's  desire — though  I  think 
he  wants  to  stop,  for  I  hear  him  puffing  and 
panting  like  an  over-walked  poodle,  just  turn- 
ing 54  ramp  •,  57,  58,  59,  GO:  another  horse- 
shoe window,  giddier  still  to  look  down:  61, 
62,  63.  The  curator  goes  sulkily  on,  cursing 
his  fortune,  looking  on  himself  as  a  vexed,  and 
ill-  treated      Spaniard.        "  Bad 


personally 

enough,"  I  think  1  hear  him  saying,  "  to  show 
the  tiresome  old  tower,  that  seems  to  me  to 
grow  higher  every  day,  as  T  get  older — wor- 
rying enough,  to  show  it,  I  say  again,  to  real 
Castillians,  and  tl)e  '  well-boiled  '  Majo  ;  but 
to  foreigners,  and,  above  all.  Englishmen — 
bah !"  and  he  curses  us  in  the  name  of  the 
false  prophet  and  all  his  gods,  who  helped  the 
Moslem  to  build  this  iiateful  tower. 

All  this   time   I,   like  Gallio,   "  caring  for 
none    of  these   things,"  and  knowing  that, 
English  or  not,  he  will  pocket  our  ehilHngs, 
tramp  up  the  stone  slopes,  thinking  of  the 
outside   <»f  t!ie  fair  tower,   with   its  circled 
pilarets  and  the   rope   net-work  of  quatre- 
ibiled    and    pierced    tracery   encircling     its 
precious  surface.     Far  behind  1  hear  Forty- 
winks,    groaning,   and   calling   out,  "   I  saj^, 
old    fellow,   how   mucli    more   of  it  ;"    and 
•'  Isn't  it  a  way  up  ?"     I  thaik  of  the  figiired 
shadows    that  play  and  wanton    about    its 
dark-ej'ed  loops,     I  think  of  the  fading  fres- 
coes, with  their  dim  red  and  yellow  saints, 
fading  off,  as  if  really  the  intense  blocd-and- 
bone  Mohaiiunedanism  of  the  building  were 
too  much  for  them.     I  think  of  the   running 
scrolls   of    thorny   flower-leaves    that  twine 
round  the  sjiandrils  of  the   window  arches, 
that  from     ix-low     look      so      small, — mere 
swallows'  nests  of  shady  balconies  up  against 
the  great  brick  world  of  a  tower.     Forty- 
winks,  at  last  catching  nie,  insists  on  reading 
from    his   red    Guidebook     ''as  how"    the 
tower  was  Slueddin,  or  a  i'rayer  Tower,  for 
the  old  mosque  that  stood  below.     It  was 
built   in   eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in 
our    eariy    Norman   king's   days,    by    Aboo 
Joseph  Jacob,  who  added  it  as  a  crown  to  the 
great  mosque  his  father  had  built,   in  imita- 
tion of  the  forest  of  pillars,  one  at  Cordova 
stiU  existing,      Tlxi    lather    was    the    wise 
Sultan  who  thrcv/  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  i«uddy  river,  who  completed  the  walling 
of  tlie  city,  repaired  the  old  Roman  aq'ucduct, 
and  built  wharves  for  the  Jloorish  Sevillians, 
Jaber,  a  Moorish  architect  built  it  as  well 
as  sister  edifices  at  Morocco  and  Rabat:  built 
them  to  be  nearer  Heaven,  to  worship  Allah, 
and  observe  the   stars,   in  the   year   of  the 
Hegira,  five  hundred  aud  ninety-three  (eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-six.)     On  the  summit  he 
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placed  fuur  brazen  ajjplcs,  cast  by  an  Arab 
alcherai:st  of  Sicily,  costing  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  which  were,  in  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninctj'-five,  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, such  as  has  just  been  felt  in  Seville 
since  my  visit.  It  was  here  (to  purge  our- 
selves of  the  intolerable  torment  of  facts  and 
dates)  that  in  our  Henry  the  Third's  reign, 
San  Fernando  took  the  city  finally  from  the 
Moors,  a  Scottish  knight  first  ascended  the 
Giralda,  and  proclaimed  the  conquest,  just  as 
Cardinal  Mendoza  did  fiom  the  bell-tower 
of  the  Alhambra.  Forty  winks  is  a  painfully 
inquiring  rnan, 
Higher  and 


thro 


w 


higher : 
of  a 


curator,  longing  to 
us  out  ot  a  loop;  but,  by  strong 
screwings  up,  contriving  to  be  sullenly  civil. 
Suddenly  drags  us  into  a  sort  of  cupljoard- 
rooni,  unlocks  a  door  in  the  -wall,  and  shows 
us  with  the  proud  triumph  of  a  Beafeater 
showing  the  regalia  to  a  group  of  countrjr 
people,  a  clock  made  by  Jose  Cordcro  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four — the 
greatest  lion  of  Seville — but  which  replaced 
a  curious  old  jotter  of  Time's  breathings,  date 
fourteen  hundred,  the  first  ever  made  in 
Spain.  I,  having  no  mechanical  head,  see 
;  a  skel 
indented 


nothing  but  a  skeleton  world  of  shining  brass 
wheels,    indented    cogs,    steel   Aveights, 
shining  metal  surfaces.     ~ 


steel  Aveights,  and 
Fortywinks  sees  no 
more  in  it,  though  I  know  he  really  believes, 
that,  if  he  gave  his  mind  seriously  to  it,  he 
could  invent  a  new  steam-cng;ine.  The  curator 
scowls  at  us  as  tAvo  bramless,  atheistic 
idiots,  and  shuts  the  clock-case,  Avith  a  con- 
temptuous bang,  giving  us  a  look  as  if  he  had 
struck  us :  which  Fortywinks  returns  with  a 
grand  glance  of  austere  defiance.  Already  we 
arc  above  the  old  Moorish  shields  of  the  tOAver ; 
those  last  square  loops  in  the  roof  light  the 
last  tier  of  the  Moorish  brickwork  ;  and  now, 
passing  a  walled  passage,  which  outside  is 
arcaded  Avith  pointed  engrailed  arches,  go 
through  a  door  and  come  out  on  the 
airy  and  lofty  bell  turret;  the  last  height 
but  one  that  we  can  get  to  below  the  high 
globe  on  which  the  Italian  figure  of  Faith 
stands.  Above  our  heads  is  the  roof,  with 
the  parapet  crow^ncd  by  stone  globes  and 
urns  and  carved  bells,  and.  at  the  four  corners 
the  huge  Iron  lilies,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
which  arc  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  the 
guardian  and  special  deity  of  Seville.  From 
this  again,  rise  the  four  lessening  pierced 
turrets,  Avliich  nobody  but  the  builders  have 
ever  ascended. 

But,  in  the  bell  turret,  wc  are  in  a  semi-dark 
covered  passage,  built  round  the  core  of  the 
roots  of  the  upper  tower,  lighted  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  by  five  long  arched  loops  for  bells. 
Here  the  Mueddin  once  summoned  the  faithful 
to  prayer.s,  crying  with  sonorous  voice.  "  Come 
to  prayer — come  to  prayer.  Prayer  is  better 
than  sleep — prayer  i.s  bettor  than  sleep  '' — 
and   then   tho  short   battle-creed,  "  La  allah 


phet.'"'  Here,  where  the  hawks  Avheel  and 
Avhistle,  are  the  baptised  bells,  the  names  of 
their  particular  saints  inscribed  over  them. 
1  read  Saint  Barbara,  Saint  Peter,  and  Santa 
Maria.  Each  bell  has  a  special  purpose  as  well 
as  a  special  name.  This  bell  is  for  marriage, 
that  bell  for  tleath,  this  for  fire,  that  tor 
baptism.  I  think  of  Schiller  as  1  read  their 
names,  and  wonder  at  the  Avorthy  patriarch 
of  them,  La  Gorda  (the  fat  one.) 

1  should  mention  that  the  Spanish  bell-ring- 
ing is  (like  the  Italian)  only  a  jostling  clash 
and  clamour,  Avithout  regard  to  time,  chime, 
sequence,  or  harmony.  It  is  merely  meant  to 
scare  the  devil  during  thunder,  to  invite  rain, 
and  frighten  goblins — which  1  should  think 
it  might  well  do.  The  large  mouthed,  loud 
voiced  bells  are  hung  on  great  green  cross- 
beams of  Avood,  Avith  a  counterbalance  rising 
from  them  iii  a  straight  line  Avith  the  bell. 
To  the  top  of  these  counterweights,  the  bell- 
rope  is  fastened ;  so  that  when  the  ringer 
wants  to  sound,  he  twists  the  rope  round  and 
round  this,  till  all  the  rope  is  Avound  out. 
Once  at  the  end  of  the  tether  away  it  goes 
back  again,  the  bell  tumbling  head  over  heels 
with  a  clatter  enough  to  waken  the  Cid. 
Sometimes,  when  the  b.ell  is  large,  these  lazy 
bunglers  simply  tie  a  rope  to  the  clapper, 
and  so  beat  out  their  sacred  music. 

As  I  am  staring  about,  in  a  helpless 
traveller  way,  at  the  suspended  bolls  above 
my  head,  a  sadder  and  stranger  object  than 
even  that  fantastic  fiction,  Quasimodo,  comes 
through  a  door-way  towards  us,  in  a  blank 
purposeless  way,  apparently  to  ring  the  bell 
of  the  hour,  for  it  is  just  noon.  He  is  a  lean, 
shamblmg,  pale  stripling,  perhaps  twenty, 
but  not  looking  more  than  seventeen :  so 
puny  and  faded  in  his  youth.  As  he  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  great  bell,  I  see.  by 
the  way  he  feels  the  Avails  with  his  hands, 
as  Avcll  as — now  he  comes  nearer- — by  the 
dimness  and  pulpiness  of  his  eyes,  that  he  is 
blind.  This  is  poor  Diego,  the  blind  idiot, 
who  is  the  bell-ringer  of  the  Giralda.  Poor 
and  blind,  he  loves  the  bells  like  his  OAvn 
brothers,  and  has  names  for  all  of  them.  He 
knoAvs  all  their  tricks   and  all  their 


voices 


wooing,  j)raying, 


illaha.,  Ava  Mahmud  rasool  nllal 


an: 


is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is 


-"  There 
his  pro- 


chiding,  warning,  loving, 
summoning,  or  alarming.  He  likes  to  be  up 
there  when  there  is  lightning  ;  and  he  spends 
hours  there  on  summer  evenings  high  above 
the  fiocks  of  broAvn  burnt  roofs;  which  he 
calls  his  sheep.  He  comes  there  too  to  cower 
from  the  fierce  deluge  rain  of  tho  south. 

Mercy  of  Heaven  !  see  him  now,  hoAv  ho 
springs  up  in  that  high  arch  under  the 
big  bell,  and  winds  the  cord  round  the 
counterweight;  hoAV  he  throws  himself  at 
the  rope,  and  plunges  almost  through  the 
loop,  laughing  vacantly  as  the  great  bell 
tosses  and  tumbles  and  clamours  above  his 
head!  It  is  terrible  to  see  the  strong  recoil 
of  the  rope,  as  each  stroke  all  but  sucks  him 
through  the  opening,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred  feet   to   the   stones   below.     I  put  my 
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head  out  under  the  bells  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Fortywinks,  to  matcii  uie,  does  the  same 
in  tlie  next  loop.  The  result  of  my  look  i?, 
that  I  am  in  a  cloistered  turret,  just  above 
the  beautiful  Moorish  arcade  that  seems  so 
much  JMechlin  lace  turned  to  stone.  Above 
this  small  corbel  ledge  runs  a  sort  of  band 
of  inlaid  panel,  in  small  patterned  squares 
and  triangles,  very  pleasant  to  tlie  eye.  From 
this,  spring  the  live  long-arched  loops  on  each 
side  of  the  square, 

Where  the  bells  rock,  swing,  and  sway, 

In  their  merry  wanton  way. 

Swinging  iu  and  swinging  out, 

With  a  clamour  and  a  shout, 

One  and  two,  and  one  and  two — 

Clishing,  clashing,  brazen  crashing. 

With  a  tumult  and  a  sound, 

From  (l\e  belfry  to  the  ground. 

Over  rcof  and  over  tower ; 

With  a  maddened  swelling  power. 

As  if  stern  old  Sultan  Time, 

Growing  weary  of  the  chime, 

Were  despotically  intent 

On  his  liual  message  sent, 

Crying  with  a  savage  clamour, 

As  he  smites  with  brazen  hammer. 

Through  the  heat  and  through  the  gloom, 

With  mechanic  voice  of  doom, 

Careless  as  the  headsman  be. 

Of  the  blow  that  sets  \is  free — 

"  One-morc-day-is-dead-and-gone — 

Oue-more-day-is-dead-and.gone." 

Having  ^YelI  noted   the   dark  level  of  the 
two    side   loops,  and   the    beautiful    ribbed 
curve    of    the    central    doorway,  the   broad 
cornice   above,    with    the    dark    and   white 
lozenges    of     stonework,    and    tlie    pierced 
rounuels   which   are   mouth   pieces   for   the 
bell  music  to  pour  out  of-— now   unable    to 
bear   any   longer  the  sight   of  Diego,    who 
makes     me     giddy     by     throwing     himself 
suicidally  at  the  bell-cords,  apparently  trying 
to    hang    himself,  and     plunge    head    fore- 
most over  the  battlements  at  the  same  time 
— I.  mount  the  inner  staircase,  whose  stone 
steps  are  scooped  out  by  generations  of  feet, 
and   get   out   into   the   breezier   air  of  the 
highest  terrace    of  the    Tower   of    Prayer, 
though  the  lessening  peaks  go  soaring  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  still  above  me.     I  am  now  up 
close  to  the  green   iron  tree-lilies,  fixed  in 
huge  Donuianiel  iron  jars,  pierced  with  stars, 
and  mounted  on  stone  pyramids  of  bells.     I 
can   now,  which    is    a    satisfaction,  put   my 
hand  on  the  stone  spheres  and  hollow  urns  or 
lanthorns,  that  crown  tlie  parapet.      Below 
these,  when  I  glance  over,  i  see  a  panelling 
of  dark  marked  bands  and  small  pediments 
crowning     the    greater    bell-arches     below, 
from   which  worn  heads  of  guar  .uxn  saints 
look  out,  like  men  wdio  are  alarrued  at  niglit 
by  a  sudden  cry  of  fire — or  like  quiet  people 
who  thought  they  had  gone  to  bed  at  .an  inn, 
but  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night  discovering 
it    to   be   a   belfry.      Behind   me   rises    the 
mysterious,  unvisitable  lesser  turret,  topped 


by  a  balustraded  parapet,  fairer  than  all  the 
minarets  of  Seville.  Fortywinks  utters  noth- 
ing but  the  singular  interjection,  '•  Scissars  !'"' 
at  minute-gun  intervals. 

x\s    my    eye     travels     up     still     further, 
it  sees  a  smaller  turret  rising  from  the  last 
I    described.     It   is    hollow,    and  supported 
on  paralleled  square  shafts  which  force  it  up 
to  the   round   cornice,  and  the  square  sharp 
ledges,    bearing  in   great  Roman   letters  the 
scriptural  legend  from  the    Proverbs,    xviii. 
10,  Nomen  Domini  fortissima  turris,  "  God's 
name   is   a  strong  tower    (of  defence)."     A 
beautiful  consecration  of  it  to  God's  services 
by  the  monkish  builder.     Yet,  here  it  does 
not  stop — no.     The  monk  halfway  up  to  hea- 
ven,  stayed  but  to   carve  his    prayer.     Up 
soars    a   smaller  and   finer   turret — up   like 
a  flower  just  shot  from  its  cup  and  sheath 
of  leaves  ;  up  beyond   the   stone  urns  and 
pierced   filagree  scroll-work,   which  give  the 
Giralda    the    look    of    one  of    those    gothic 
font-covers,    or    rich     pinnacled    tabernacle, 
wrought     by    Venetian     goldsmiths,      who 
prayed  and  struggled  as  they  worked.    Again, 
from    the    roiuid   cable-girding   and  base  of 
moulding,  rises,' with  fresh  aspiration,  another 
hollow    turret  from  the  rim  of  vases  ;  another, 
small   as   the  poop-lantern  of    an    admiraPs 
ship,    a   mere  airy  cradle  for  the  whistling 
falcon   to   swoop   round,   and   to   watch  its 
young  in.     From  the  stone  cup  of  this — not 
larger   does    it   look  than  my   hat — rises    a 
coping  of  filagree   work,  then  a   shimmering 
globe,  that  looks  no  larger  than  a  gilt  bolus, 
and  on  this  at  last  balances  the  great  Italian 
bronze   figure  of  La   Fe    (Faitli)  just  as  it 
was  set  there  in  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  by  Bartoleme  Morel.     From  my   high 
terrace  of  vantage  it   looks    no  larger   than 
a     chimney-orn.ament ;     but,      in    truth,     it 
weighs,    with    its    banner,     five     thousand 
pounds,  and  though    only  a  weathercock,  is 
fourteen  feet   high — in    Jiict,  preposterously 
collossal. 

This  female  weathercock  figure  of  Faith  is 
a  stock  butt  for  the  M'its  of  Seville.  A  female 
figure  of  Faith,  say  they,  and  not  merely  a 
female  figure,  which  might  have  been  pardon- 
able, but  a  weathercock  figure  for  what  sliould 
be  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  sure  set  moun- 
tain! Protestants  think  it  suitable  to  the 
perpetual  changes   and    contrivances   of  the 


church,  whose  popes  cancel  each  other's 
deeds  ;  who  throw  off"  perpetual  fresh  sects 
and  heresies,  and  call  them  new  monastic 
orders  ;  who,  if  the  age  is  cruel,  are  cruel  ;  if 
merciful,  are  merciful ;  who-  condemn  new 
truths,  yet  resuscitate  old  errors;  who  have 
turned  Christianity  into  a  republic  and  eke 
a  despotism  ;  whose  vicegerent  is  supported 
by  foreign  swords  and  bayonets.  Even  old, 
fat,  studious  canons,  nestled  in  cathedral 
closes,  have  their  pot  shot  at  it  and  quote 
Seneca  :  "  What  is  more  unstable  than  air? — 
Lightning.  What  than  lightning? — Fame. 
What  than   fame  ? — Woman.      What    than 
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woman  ? — Nothing-(but  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church"). 

As  you  look  down  j-ou  see  the  old  Moorish 
city  marked  out  by  the  narrow  dark  clefts 
of  streets  that  wind  in  and  out,  like  dark 
brooks,  among  the  houses.  The  arch-entrance 
porches  and  lountain  courts  you  cannot  see  in 
this  bu'd's-eye  view.  Away  yonder,  fur  across 
the  plain,  is  Italica,  an  old  Roman  military 
station  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  born. 
The  curator  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  will 
insist  on  showing  me  a  sort  of  astrolabe 
which  is  let  into  tlie  wall  of  the  parapet  and 
indicates  the  former  haunt  of  astronomers 
who  came  here  to  map  out  the  stars.  Yonder 
goes  the  soap-suds  looking  river,  on  whose 
Sat  earth-banks  the  old  conquerors  of  Seville 
who  now  sleep  their  sleep  in  the  Cathedral 
suburbs  wrought  such  deeds,  pounding  and 
hammering  at  the  sliorn  and  turbaned  heads. 
Below  us,  all  round,  are  the  stone  roofs  and 
huge  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  bossy  with 
flowers  and  all  sorts  of  strange  winged  but- 
tresses, that  I  long  to  clamber  amongst.  Down 
tliere,  too.  is  the  great  redundant  vulgarly 
rich  archbishop's  palace  •  and  there  is  the  old 
Moori.sh  citadel,  the  Alcazar;  where  Philip 
the  Second  brooded  mischief  to  England ; 
where  Charles  the  Fifth  sat  crooning,  and 
planning  the  destruction  of  whole  nations 
besides  liis  Flemish  fire-places  ;  and  where 
poor  half-witted  Pliilip  tiie  Filth  told  his 
heads  as  he  fished  for  carp.  And  yonder  is 
the  House  of  Pilate  and  the  Inquisition — and 
yonder  are  countless  orange-gardens,  longing 
for  the  joys  of  October  harvest  when  all  the 
city  shall  be  picking  or  packing,  and  the 
smoking  dealer  sliali  roam  about  with  his 
balls  of  red  gold,  crying  out  that  they  are, 
"Dnlces  que  ainiibar'''  (sweet  as  syrup). 

This  is  the  city  where  big-hearted  Cortes 
died  broken-hearted,  and  wliere  Columbus 
pined.  I  can  see  the  Alba  and  Medina  Sidonia 
palaces,  and  the  Franciscan  convent,  where 
Don  Juan  was  murdered  by  the  monks.  I 
can  even  pick  out  the  different  ferries  of  the 
city  where  epicures  go  to  eat  sh.ad,  and 
where  bare-legged  fishermen  catch  the  royal 
sturgeon.  Away  there,  is  La  Buena  Vista 
convent  once  a  bottle-manufactory  ;  not  far 
away,  again,  is  the  Leper  Hospital.  The 
curator  marks  me  out  the  Moorish  causeway 
that  led  to  the  poor  huts  of  La  Macarena, 
where  Murillo  children  i-till  sprawl  about  in 
the  road  dirt,  and  make  mud-pies.  I  track  on 
from  roof  to  roof;  from  the  Hospital  to  the 
Five  Wounds,  to  tb.e  caverns  that  Soult,  the 
general-lhief.  plundeivil,  and  which  has  since 
been  a  guiley-slave.v  prison.  Tliat  stiltedaque- 
duct,  and  those  fortified-looking  dust  heaps, 
bring  us  to  the  cannon-foundry  and  the  hot 
spots  outside  the  walls,  where  the  bullies  and 


gamblers  dice,  wrangle,  and  fight.  My  eyes 
turn  from  these  beggars'  quarters,  and  roam 
wide,  sweeping  along  to  the  gardens  of  Las 
Delicias,  at  the  foot  of  which  1  shall  presently 
emljark  for  Cadiz.  Here  is  tlie  Saint  Elmo 
palace,  gay  in  green  and  gilding,  that  the  son 
of  Columbus  built,  and  where  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  (not  unknown  to  English  leader- 
writers)  and  his  infanta,  live.  Not  far  hence, 
is  the  Moorish  Tower  of  Gold,  where  the 
national  red  and  yellow  Hag  flames  and  flaunts 
in  the  sun.  Now,  with  painful  steps,  and 
meditatively  slow,  l^leave  Diego  with  his  face 
still  turned  up  at  the  bells  in  a  wistful  way, 
as  if  he  were  counting  the  minutes  till  he 
shall  ring  them  again.  The  curator  strides 
down  rejoicingly,  jingling  his  keys,  playfull}' 
expectant  of  shillings,  i  count,  for  the  last 
time  in  this  life  of  mine,  the  number  of  the 
ramps,  and  drive  the  curator  to  symptoms  of 
epileps}",  by  again  stopping  at  one  of  the 
side  Moorish  windows,  and  putting  my  head 
out  to  roar,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian 
knight  captive  among  the  ]Moor^,  the  de- 
fiance of  the  old  chronicle  of  the  Cid,  to  the 
turbaned  Turks  below : 

"  TJireo  hundred  banner'd  knights  was  indeed  a 

gallant  show  ; 
Three  hundred  shaven  Moors  they  killed,  a 

man  at  every  blow. 
The    Christians  call   upon    Saint  Jame.s,  the 

Jloors  upon  llahouud  : 
There  were  tliirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on 

a  little  jilot  of  urouiid. 
The  Cid  himself  rode  iu  the  midst,  his  shout 

was  heard  afar, — 
'  I  am  Don  Kui  Diaz,  tlie  champion  of  Bivar!" 

"  I  sa}',  old  fellow !  "  cries  Forty  winks, 
looking  at  his  watcli,  "if  we  don't  step  out, 
we  shall  miss  that  steamer.  It  goes  at  half- 
past  three,  and  I'm  ilfty  minutes  past  two, 
now.     Look  alive  !     Have  you  paid  ?" 
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A  JOURNEY  IN  KAFIRLAND. 


I  KNOW  not  whetner  I^ature  intended  me 
for  a  traveller,  but  Fortune  has  sent  me 
wandering  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  ;  of  all 
her  behests,  I  think  that  was  the  most  uncon- 
scionable, which  despatched  me  in  a  buUock- 
wagon  from  the  Cape  colony  to  Natal. 

What  a  journej'  it  proved  !  And  to  com- 
plete its  difficulties,  my  sister  and  her  little 
girl  accompanied  me,  or  rather,  I  accompanied 
them,  for  it  was  on  their  account  that  the 
journey  was  undertaken.  My  sister's  hus- 
band having  been  appointed  Kafir  Agent  at 
Natal,  she  was  anxious  to  join  him  there, 
and  like  all  Cape  residents,  preferring  a 
wagon  to  a  ship,  she  undertook  the  journey 
by  land,  appointing  me  escort. 

It  was  my  first  essay  in  wagon  travelling, 
and  I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  as  I  stum- 
bled into  my  place  in  the  huge  vmwieldy 
vehicle,  in  the  rear  of  fourteen  brick-red 
oxen,  with  a  cow  of  the  same  martial  com- 
plexion hovering  along  the  ranks.  The  driver 
cracked  his  long  whip,  the  leader  shouted, 
and  off  we  started  to  a  tune  of  jolts,  to  which 
ourunspringed  conveyance  continued  to  treat 
us  with  innumerable  variations,  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  ground. 

But  it  bore  us  safely  on,  over  roads  such  as  I 
had  never  even  imagined,  across  wild  tracts  of 
country,  through  dark  wooded  valleys  where 
we  scarce  could  force  our  way,  and  up  steep 
rocky  defiles,  aglow  with  the  crimson  and 
amber  blossoms  of  the  aloe.  When  night  came, 
the  wagon  was  our  house — at  least  it  afforded 
a  comfortable  shelter  to  my  sister  and  her 
child,  and  a  nook  for  her  little  Africander 
maid  ;  while  the  Hottentots  slept  beneath  it, 
and  the  oxen  were  tethered,  like  a  body-guard, 
around  it.  I  was  ensconced  by  myself  in  a 
little  tent  beside  the  fire.  My  sister  said  my 
quarters  were  the  best  of  any,  but  I  greatly 
doubt  it,  for  more  than  once  I  found  a  snake 
coiled  up  beneath  my  pillow,  or  a  centipede 
stretched  beside  me  ;  the  red  ants.  too. 
paid  me  domicihary  visits ;  and  /  it  rained, 
a  gulljr  was  sure  to  take  the  directioil  of  my 
bed  and  flood  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
agreeables. I  soon  began  to  enjoy  the  journey ; 
the  air  was  so  clear,  the  country  so  varied 
and  beautiful,  and  our  mode  of  travelling 
gave  us  so  much  leisure  to  admire  it,  and  to 


profit  by  the  rare  botanical  treasures  which 
surrounded  us. 

As  we  went  on,  the  few  farmhouses  we  had 
at  first  passed,  disappeared,  and  the  country 
became  lovelier  and  wilder.  The  silence,  too, 
of  those  vast  solitudes  grew  almost  oppres- 
sive, and  we  all  spoke  gently,  as  though  we 
feared  to  break  it,  save  our  merry  little 
Birdiej  her  joyous  laughter,  and  sweet  childish 
songs,  rang  through  the  arches  of  the  dim 
old  woods. 

For  some  four  weeks  we  continued  our 
journey  under  the  guidance  of  Hans,  our 
little  Hottentot  baboon-faced  driver,  and  I 
often  marvelled  at  the  facility  with  which  he 
pursued  his  way  unerringly  over  vast  track- 
less flats,  through  whole  labyrinths  of  kloofs, 
and  between  ever-recurring  chains  of  moun- 
tains. But  in  the  fifth  week  I  fancied  there 
was  an  uncertainty  in  his  movements,  and 
before  theconclusionof  thatweek  beadmitted 
that  he  had  somehow  lost  the  clue,  and  did 
not  know  where  we  were. 

This  was  indeed  bad  news,  especially  to 
one  so  ignorant  as  I  was  how  to  better  it  ; 
and  though  reproach  was  useless,  I  could  not 
help  reproaching  Hans  for  having  brought  us 
into  such  a  dilemma.  But  I  was  speedily 
interrupted  by  my  sister  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears  at  the  alarming  thought  of 
being  lost  in  the  wide  wilderness  ;  while 
Birdie's  tears  and  cries  that  she  should  never 
more  see  her  dear  papa,  added  to  her  mothers 
distress.  I  tried  to  comfort  them  by  the 
assurance  that  we  would  soon  find  our  way 
out  ;  but  what  I  said  mattered  little,  for  the 
noisy  grief  of  the  Africander  girl — who  had 
left  none  behind,  and  had  none  to  go  to — 
completely  overpowered  m)^  eloquence,  and 
her  mistress  was  compelled  to  calm  herself  to 
soothe  her. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  great  despondency. 
Poor  Hans  was  overwhelmed  with  distress, 
and  sat  miserably  crouching  by  the  fire,  with 
tears  rolling  over  his  cheeks,  and  unheeding 
the  schemes  we  were  endeavouring  to  devise 
for  our  extrication.  At  length  Jan,  the  leader, 
who  had  once  before  travelled  to  ZS'atal,  sug- 
gested that  by  following  the  north-east  direc- 
tion, to  which  he  pointed,  we  might  be  able  to 
recover  the  road,  or  if  not,  might  meet  Kafirs 
who  could  direct  us.     This  plan  was  too  great 
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an  imprevement  on  any  of  our  own  to  need 
discussion,  and  with  the  earliest  dawn  we 
hopefully  recommenced  our  journey. 

For  two  days  we  travelled  in  the  proposed 
direction,  but  on  the  third  there  appeared 
before  us,  faintly  traced  against  the  bright 
blue  sk}'-,  a  rangeof  mountainous  hills,  whoso 
nobly  varied  outline  struck  out  into  bold 
spurs,  or  shot  up  into  lofty  peaks  with  pale 
rocky  summits,  which,  polished  by  the  storms 
of  ages,  shone  in  the  African  sunshine  almost 
like  snow.  The  admiration  with  which  we 
gazed  on  them  w-as,  however,  considerably 
diminished  by  Ilans's  announcement  that  he 
feared  our  path  would  lie  across  them,  for 
that  they  evidently  extended  too  far  east 
and  west  for  us  to  travel  round.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  when  we  encamped  at 
noon,  he  went  forward  to  seek  among  these 
hills  for  any  practicable  track  for  the 
wagon. 

In  the  evening  he  returned,  with  a 
tolerably  favourable  report,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  began  the  ascent.  Long 
and  toilsome  it  proved.  The  road  was 
rugged  bej^ond  all  previous  experience,  full 
of  rocks  and  deep  gullies,  with  now  and  then 
a  chasm  which  the  oxen  had  to  leap,  I  had 
followed  the  wagon  up  on  foot,  and  when  I 
saw  the  sloping  hill-sides,  slippery  water- 
courses, and  boulder-strewn  defiles,  along 
which  it  was  pitching  and  tossing  like  an 
unwieldy  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  I  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  its  passengers,  and 
took  them  out. 

At  length  we  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  ascent,  which  was  also  its  most  difficult 
part,  as  the  only  path  it  afforded  swept 
round  a  precipitous  ledge,  jutting  out  from  a 
spur  of  the  mountain.  With  much  cracking 
of  Hans's  brobdingnagian  whip,  and  many 
loud  cries  of  warning  and  encouragement, 
the  timid  oxen  were  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leader  along  the  slippery  narrow  shelf, 
which  aflbrded  them  an  uncertain  footing, 
ami  granted  hardly  six  inches  grace  to  the 
wagon  wheels. 

But,  the  oxen  struggled  bravely  with  their 
difficulties,  terrified  though  the}'-  evidently 
were  by  a  huge  beetling  cliif  which  overhung 
the  path,  and  was  so  lightly  poised,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  crack  of  our  driver's  whip 
might  send  it  hurtling  down  upon  us.  It 
held  its  ground,  however,  glooming  darker, 
heavier,  and  closer  upon  us  as  we  proceeded, 
until  at  the  farther  end  it  hung  down  like  a 
portcullis,  but  a  few  feet  above  us — fewer 
than  we  had  imagined,  for  when  our  wagon 
essayed  to  pass  beneath,  it  struck  its  tent 
violenUy  against  the  rock.  The  shock 
caused  it  to  swerve  a  few  inches  on  the 
slippery  ledge,  but  those  inches  where  all- 
important.  With  scarcely  a  jerk  it  slid  over 
the  edge,  hung  for  a  moment  in  tlie  air,  the 
fore-wheel  quickly  followed,  and  then  the 
wagon  rolled  heavily  over  the  precipice, 
ragging  rapidly   down  in  its  train,  two  by 


two,  the  unfortunate  and  struggling   oxen, 
which  none  had  power  to  save. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight,  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  poor  animals  to  retain  their  footing,  as 
they  where  swept  resistlessly  down,  and  their 
wild,  despairing  eyes,  as  they  felt  themselves 
hurried  to  destruction.  Then  our  ears  were 
lilled  with  the  din  of  splintering  branches 
and  crashing  timber,  as  the  heavy  mass 
crushed  down  trees,  and  struck  against  rocks, 
in  its  swift  descent.  Then  the  echoes  caught 
up  the  sounds,  throwing  them  back  from 
peak  to  peak  with  tenfold  force,  until  at 
length  they  passed  away  in  low,  faint  moans, 
like  the  last  suffering  utterances  of  our  poor 
oxen.  When  all  was  again  silent,  we  knelt 
and  looked  over  the  ledge  ;  and  there,  dimly 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  chasm,  inter- 
mingled Avith  branches  and  stones,  lay  a 
shattered  heap  which  had  once  been  our 
wagon  and  oxen. 

The  magnitude  of  this  fresh  misfortune 
almost  overwhelmed  us.  Alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  without  conveyance, 
without  food,  without  arms  to  kill  the  wild 
animals  or  goods  to  barter  with  the  Kafirs 
in  exchange  for  cattle  ;  without  clothing  or 
shelter,  without  any  of  the  requirements  of 
civilised  beings.  This  presented  an  appalling 
prospect,  especially  with  young  and  feeble 
charges  such  as  mine  were,  lleraembering 
my  sister's  distress  when  we  lost  our  way,  I 
expected  that  she  would  be  quite  overpowered 
by  this  new  calamity  with  its  long  train  of 
certain  evils.  But,  if  there  was  a  spark  of 
heroism  among  us,  it  certainly  glowed  in  her 
bosom,  in  that  hour  of  extreme  trial.  Hers 
were  the  first  words  of  thanksgiving  for  our 
preserved  lives,  hers  the  first  words  of  hope 
to  cheer  us,  and  hers  the  first  and  best  ad- 
vice— that  we  should  travel  on,  on  foot,  in  the 
direction  we  were  going,  trusting  that,  before 
our  strength  was  exhausted,  we  should  reach 
some  Kafir  kraal,  where  we  might  obtain 
assistance,  or  else  that  we  might  recover  the 
road,  and  be  overtaken  by  some  traveller  or 
trader.  And,  when  we  again  resumed  our 
journey,  a  forlorn  party  of  foot-travellers,  my 
sister  walked  bravely  on  after  Ilans,  clasping 
the  hand  other  precious  Birdie,  who  travelled 
in  my  arms,  while  Jan  (the  cow),  and  the 
Africander  girl  brought  up  the  rear;  the 
latter  with  such  heavy  sighings  and  groan- 
ings,  that  I  think  the  echoes  must  have 
helped  her. 

Just  as  we  started,  the  leader  gave  a  shout 
of  joy.  AVe  looked  round  in  surprise,  to 
learn  that  he  had  discovered  among  the 
bushes  a  little  iron  pot,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  front  of  the  wagon.  It  seemed  to 
mc,  tlien,  a  small  matter  for  congratulation; 
but  many  a  time  afterwards  had  we  cause  to 
prize  it;  for,  during  the  remainder  of  our 
journev,  it  was  our  sole  culinary  utensil^  as 
well  as  oiu-  milk-pail  and  water-can. 

It  was  hard  work,  scrambling  down  steep 
rocky  descents,  through  tangled  jungles,  and 
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across  rapid  rivers;  by  evening  we  were 
utterly  exhausted,  especially  my  sister,  who 
was  so  weary  that  she  was  glad  to  lie  down 
on  a  pile  of  dried  grass,  beside  the  glowing 
fire,  regardless  that  she  had  no  shelter  from 
the  night  dews  save  a  bush,  and  no  food  save 
a  little  milk,and  some  elephant  cabbage  stew- 
ed in  our  iron  pot. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  air  was  calm  and 
mild.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  hung 
balmily  on  the  night  air,  and  the  glorious 
constellations  of  the  south  shone  down  on  us 
through  the  clear  atmosphere,  as  if  to  raise 
our  thoughts  above  earth  and  its  cares. 
Later  in  the  evening,  I  lay  down  near  my 
sister  and  niece,  to  watch  their  slum- 
bers; but  I  was  soon  faster  asleep  than 
they,  and  did  not  awake  until  my  sister 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  in  great 
alarm,  whispering  me  to  listen  to  a  horrid 
yelling  laugh  or  scream  which  sounded  close 
to  us.  Lying  on  the  ground,  along  which  the 
sound  reverberated,  she  had  not  recognised 
the  well-known  cry  of  the  hyena. 

Soon  after,  the  moaning  bark  of  the  jackall 
wailed  round  our  little  camp,  and  farther  oif 
the  roar  of  the  leopard  echoed  through  the 
arches  of  the  woods.  Gradually  these  sounds 
multiplied,  and  were  repeated  on  every  side, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  plain  were 
alive  with  beasts  of  prey.  Never  during  the 
whole  of  our  journey  had  the  wild  animals 
been  so  numerous  or  so  near;  and  though  I 
knew  our  often  replenished  fire  was  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  safeguard,  yet,  with  my  dear  ones 
lying  upon  the  ground,  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wild  beasts  terrified  me;  not 
daring  to  trust  myself  to  lie  down  again,  I  sat 
watching  while  the  Southern  Cross  glided 
athwart  the  sky,  and  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
haze  of  dawn,  when  the  savage  night-wander- 
ers crept  back  to  their  lairs,  and  all  was  once 
more  silent. 

By  sunrise  we  were  astir,  for  it  was  need- 
ful to  travel  early  and  late,  to  avoid  the 
burnmg  heat  of  noon.  We  had  feared  that 
want  of  food  would  have  been  added  to  our 
other  trials ;  but  that  was  mercifully  spared 
us,  for  the  plains  proved  so  full  of  hares  and 
partridges  that  we  killed  them  with  stones 
and  knobbed  sticks.  Hans  also  found  an  old 
rusty  assegai,  which  he  sharpened  against 
a  stone;  when  night  came,  he  and  the 
leader  stole  out  with  it  into  the  darkness 
and  in  two  hours  returned  with  a  buck, 
which  they  had  surprised  and  slain. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  our  foot 
travels;  four  similar  days  i'  Uowed;  with 
each  we  grew  more  weary,  and  on  the 
fifth  we  were  compelled  to  stop,  that  my 
sister  might  rest. 

A  few  days  more  brought  us  to  a 
green  savannah,  plentifully  intersected  by 
the  spoor  of  cattle,  which  assured  us  that 
we  were  not  far  from  some  kraal;  a  few 
more  hours  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  cluster 
of  gigantic  ant-hills  dotting  a  slope  leading 


down  to  a  little  river.  A  savage-looking 
horde  came  out  to  gaze  at  us ;  tall,  muscular 
black  men,  clad  in  skins,  burly  black  wo- 
men, similarly  attired ;  and  innumerable 
children,  unincumbered  with  clothing.  Nor 
was  our  own  appearance  particularly  civi- 
lised, for  we  were  tanned,  toil-worn,  and 
travel-stained ;  our  clothing  was  torn  and 
discoloured,  and  its  defects  made  good  with 
hare  skins — sometimes  pinned  on  with  the 
long  sharp  thorns  of  the  mimosa,  at  others 
sewn  by  the  slender  supply  of  thread  which 
chanced  to  be  in  my  sister's  pocket:  our 
shoes  were  worn  out;  and  their  place  supplied 
by  veldt  schoon,  or  brogues  made  of  undress- 
ed buckskm. 

The  people  among  whom  we  now  were, 
though  they  had  before  seen  white  traders, 
had  never  beheld  a  white  woman,  and  they 
were  perfectly  enchanted  with  my  sister  and 
her  little  one.  Despite  all  our  hardships,  my 
sister's  hair  fell  round  her  face  in  long  brown 
ringlets,  and  Birdie's  little  head  was 
covered  with  waves  of  gold.  These  adorn- 
ments were  the  especial  admiration  of  all  the 
Kafir  women,  and  before  evening  every  one 
in  the  kraal  was  busily  engaged  in  pulling 
and  tufrginsr  at  her  own  hirsute  wool,  and 
bedaubing  it  with  sheep-tail  oil,  m  the  hope 
of  soon  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of 
glossy  ringlets.  Their  efforts  certainly  ef- 
fected a  considerable  change  in  their  appear- 
ance, for  their  congregated  heads  resembled 
a  flock  of  fantail  pigeons  in  mourning  more 
than  any  other  objects  in  creation. 

The  Kafirs — between  whom  and  us  Hans 
stood  interpreter — received  us  kindly,  ex- 
pressing much  noisy  sympathy  with  our 
misfortunes,  interspersed  with  witty  obser- 
vations which  sent  the  whole  community 
into  roars  of  laughter.  They  made  us 
presents  of  maize  and  thick  milk,  for  which 
they  begged  my  waistcoat  buttons,  and  they 
ofiiered  us  a  hut  to  sleep  in ;  but  we  had  rea- 
sons for  declining  this  civility,  and  content- 
ing ourselves  with  our  usual  bush  shelter. 

My  greatest  anxiety  was  to  obtain  horses 
to  lighten  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  but 
the  Kafirs  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
spares  us  any.  However,  after  a  long  and 
pompous  speech  from  the  chief,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  our  many  disasters, 
his  joy  that  we  were  again  following  the 
right  path,  and  his  wish  to  aid  us  on  our 
journey,  this  man  of  vast  herds  concluded  by' 
bestowing  on  us,  expressly  as  gifts,  two  in- 
difi'erent  pack-oxen.  And  never  did  crafty 
trader  exact  a  larger  recompense  for  his  goods 
than  this  mighty  chief  did ;  for,  under  wily 
excuses  and  pretences,  he  stripped  us  of  every 
available  article  he  discovered  us  to  possess : 
from  my  chain  and  seals,  with  which  I  had 
hoped  to  purchase  horses  (Hans  had  hidden 
my  watch,  or  it  Avould  have  shared  the  same 
fate),  down  to  the  glittering  steel  pins  which 
fastened  my  sister's  shawl. 

We  had  still  some  few  articles  of  jewellery 
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which  had  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  tho  chief, 
and  as  niilk  aud  maize   could   be  obtained 


in  exchange  for 


them,  wo  resolved  to  remain 


a  few  days  to  recruit.  The  day  after  our 
arrival,  a  Kafir  was  struck  down  insensible 
by  a  kick  from  au  ox.  Like  most  men  who 
go  wandering  about  the  world,  1  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  taking  a 
lancet  from  my  pocket  I  bled  him,  aud 
restored  him  to  consciousness. 

Never  was  fame  equal  to  that  which  I 
acquired  by  this  achievement;  Jack's  bean- 
stalk was  a  slow  grower  compared  to  it, 
and  a  luxuriant  bay-tree  would  scarce  have 
yielded  sufficient  wreaths  for  my  head. 
Within  au  hour  I  was  beset  by  a  swarm  of 
miserable  objects — the  halt,niaimcd,and  blind 
of  a  horde  of  savages — all  vociferously  de- 
manding to  be  cured.  Most  of  these  appli- 
cants were  beyond  my  aid,  and  onl}'  to  very 
few  of  them  was  I  able  to  afford  any  relief; 
3'Gt  not  one  of  my  patients  went  away 
dissatisfied,  for  tho  worst  among  them  fancied 
my  ex2:)ression  of  powerlessuess  to  be  a  spell 
of  sovereign  efficacy. 

Then  followed  a  bevy  of  invalid  quadru- 
peds, respecting  whose  ills  I  was  too  igno- 
rant to  offer  any  opinion ;  but  that  did  not 
dishearten  my  Kahr  public,  w'ho  presently 
raised  me  to  tho  honours  of  necromancy. 
During  the  week  of  our  stay,  I  was  constantly 
importuned  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  make  rain, 
restore  blighted  maize,  aud  perform  a  hundred 
other  magnificent  impossibilities. 

Many  also  came  to  entreat  my  evil 
offices  in  casting  malignant  spells  upon  their 
enemies,  aud  (strong  proof  of  the  revongeful- 
ness  of  the  Kafir  character),  these  last  were 
tho  only  class  who  offered  remuneration; 
when  their  suit  was  denied  they  left  me  in 
such  fierce  indignation  that,  had  an  evil  eye 
been  really  capable  of  inflicting  suffering,  I 
should  have  been  the  most  wretched  creature 
about  the  kraal. 

When  we  again  resumed  our  journey  it  wjis 
in  improved  health  and  spirits,  as  well  as  in 
much  letter  style,  for  my  sister  and  her  little 
girl  rode  together  on  the  sheepskin  saddle  of 
one  of  our  pack-oxen;  while  the  other  carried, 
by  turns,  the  remainder  of  tho  party.  But, 
however  these  new  acquaintances  might 
lighten  our  journey,  they  were  certainly  far 
from  smoothing  it,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I 
get  such  a  shaking  as  our  horned  steeds 
administered  to  us  as  they  stumped  leisurely 
ulong  at  their  usual  jolting  walk,  breaking 
occasionally  into  a  playful,  grotos((ue  trot, that 
taught  us  practically  what  rough-riding  was, 
A  day  or  two's  travel  subdued  these  exu- 
bci-ances,  and  we  became  used  to  the  pacc^ 
and  matters  progressed  more  satisfactorily. 

After  leaving  the  kraal  we  followed  the 
rout  pointed  out  by  the  Kafirs,  as  leading 
towards  Natal,  and  wo  soon  found  that  it 
brought  us  into  a  wilder  and  more  sandy 
region  than  any  we  liad  hitherto  traversed. 
As  we  proceeded,  it  became  almost  bare  of 


trees,  the  few  it  possessed  being  too  sparsely 
leaved  for  shelter;  the  game  also  became 
scarcer,  and  its  place  had  to  be  supplied  by- 
ostriches'  eggs,  for  which  we  groped  in  the 
sand. 

Another  great  trouble  now  befell  us  in  the 
loss  of  our  cow.  She  had  gone  out  to  graze 
with  the  other  cattle,  and  when  Hans  went  to 
drive  them  in,  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
Search  was  made  for  her  in  every  direction, 
but  no  traces  of  her  were  to  be  seen.  Ilaus 
maintained  that  the  Kafirs  had  followed  us 
and  stolen  her,  because  she  was  of  a  valuable 
fatherland  breed,  and  that  they  had  cunningly 
effixced  both  their  own  spoor  and  hers.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  we  never  saw  her  again, 
and  her  loss  was  greatly  felt,  especially  on 
account  of  the  poor  little  child,  already 
condemned  to  such  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. 

It  seemed  as  if  rain  bad  not  gladdened  this 
land  for  months;  every  day  it  grew  more 
barren  and  arid,  and  the  ponds  along  our  way 
fewer  and  .smaller,  until,  on  the  fourth  day, 
they  disappeared  altogether,  and  ostrich 
eggs  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  All  the 
sufferings  of  our  past  journey  dwindled  to 
shadows,  compared  with  those  we  endured 
that  day,  as  we  toiled  over  an  immense 
plain,  whose  pale  glittering  sand  was  scarce 
tinted  by  the  spare  wiry  grass  that  grew 
among  it,  and  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
an  African  sun,  without  a  breath  of  air  to 
cool  our  burning  temples,  or  a  drop  of  water 
to  moisten  our  parched  lips — utterly  worn 
out  and  exhausted,  yet  compelled  to  drag  our 
weary  limbs  along,  by  the  knowledge  that  to 
pause  where  we  were,  was  certain  death.  The 
land  before  us  was  so  arid  that  we  knew 
that  the  ponds,  which  might  be  on  our 
way,  were  hourly  evaporating  in  the  burning 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  as  if  Death  in  one  of 
its  most  fearful  forms,  were  pressing  close 
upon  us.  The  poor  oxen  bowed  mourn- 
fully, as  if  they  could  hear  his  coming  foot- 
steps. 

Night  fell  sultry  and  unrefreshing,  and  still 
we  crept  on,  though  our  exhaustion  was  now 
so  great  that  v.'e  would,  I  believe,  have  Avil- 
liugly  sunk  down  and  died.  Throughout  the 
miserable  day  no  murmur  of  complaint  was 
heard.  Even  little  Birdie  laid  her  weary 
golden  head  on  her  mother's  breast,  aiul  pre- 
pared, unmurmuringly,  to  yield  up  her  dawn- 
ing life. 

The  moon  rose  over  tho  dreary  landscape, 
changing  it  as  if  by  enchantment  into  a  fairy 
scene,  as  the  glittering  sand  reflected  tho 
moon-rays,  and  filled  tho  air  with  a  silvery 
ha/.e  that  shed  softness  ami  beauty  around. 
But  it  brought  no  breath  of  cooler  air,  nor 
flashed  out  any  gleam  of  water  to  gladden  our 
fading  eyes.  More  slowly — more  despair- 
ingly than  ever — wo  crept  on.  Silence  had 
fiillen  upon  us ;  even  the  oxen  had  ceased  to 
do  mere  than  pant^  when  one  suddenly  lifting 
up  his  head,  uttered  a  long  wistful  low. 
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"  He  smells  water !"  cried  Hans,  clasping 
liis  hands  with  a  weak  tremulous  joy.  "  0, 
let  him  lead  us  to  it !" 

With  renewed  energy  the  animals  sped  on 
for  a  time,  followed  by  the  now  hopeful  trav- 
ellers, until  they  paused  at  the  brow  of  a  deep 
ravine.  But,  no  water  was  to  be  seen  ;  we 
only  looked  down  on  a  carpet  of  the  richest 
verdure.  The  animals  at  once  stooped  their 
heads  to  meet  it,  and  with  a  tempered  ex- 
pression of  joy,  the  Hottentots  threw  them- 
selves upon  it.  and  began  to  pluck  and  eat  the 
juicy  though  flavorless  fruit  of  the  Hottentot- 
flg.  The  next  moment  we  were  eating  them 
too,  and  poor  and  despised  though  they  are, 
they  were  the  means  of  saving  our  lives. 

An  unlimited  supply  was  spread  out  before 
us,  and  most  heartily  both  Vt-e  and  the  oxen 
ate  of  them — we  even  plucked  and  chewed, 
without  injury,  the  cool  succulent  leaves, 
which,  growing  among  sand,  are  yet  filled 
with  such  abundant  moisture  as  to  render 
them  a  true  traveller's  joy  in  the  desert.  With 
the  necessity  for  exertion  the  last  remnant 
of  our  strength  deserted  us,  and,  seeking  no 
shelter,  we  sank  down  on  the  ground  and 
slept  soundl}'-  until  morning. 

Hottentot-figs  continued  to  grow  in  patches 
along  our  path;  then,  ground  cherries,  with 
their  tart  amber  fruit,  were  added  to  our 
fare;  lastly  we  came  to  water.  Though  the 
first  draughts  we  obtained  were  green  and 
stagnant,  we  drank  eagerly. 

After  this,  our  journey  la}^  through  a  more 
fertile  countrj-,  and  we  recurred  to  the  old 
order  of  march.  But,  it  was  strange  to  observe 
how  the  sufferings  of  those  few  terrible  days 
had  altered  us,  and,  though  we  no  longer  waiit- 
ed  food  or  water,  we  did  not  improve  in  ap- 
pearance. Above  all,  it  was  fearful  to  look  on 
little  Birdie,  with  her  small  face  withered 
and  wrinkled  like  that  of  old  age.  Many 
times  as  I  looked  at  her  I  thought  that,  after 
all  her  hardships,  our  Birdie's  hours  were 
numbered,  and  the  tears  that  stole  down  her 
mother's  sunburnt  cheeks  told  that  these 
were  her  thoughts  also. 

At  length,  Birdie's  weakness  could  no  lon- 
ger bear  the  motion  of  the  oxen,  or  even  to 
be  carried  in  our  arms,  and  sorrowfully  we 
laid  her  down  to  die,  without  one  comfort  to 
assuage  the  sufferings,  or  smooth  the  grave- 
ward  passage  of  the  beloved  child.  That 
ver}'  day  as  we  watched  by  her,  an  unusual 
sound  broke  through  the  stillness  which  had 
now  become  habitual  to  us — it  was  the  re- 
port of  a  gun.  and  we  sent  out  our  Hottentots 
to  discover  who  had  fired. 

Then  came  aid,  and  hope,  and  joy.  We 
were  nearer  Natal  than  we  had  believed,  and 
that  shot  was  fired  by  the  husband  and 
father,  whose  wife  and  child  were  at  so  disas- 
trous a  pass.  He  was  out  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion with  friends,  little  guessing  "the 
straits  to  which  those  dearest  to  his 
heart  were  reduced;  and  thus  his  wagon 
was  at  hand  to  receive  them,  and  its  many 


comforts  aided  in  staying  the  flight  of  Birdie's 
gentle  spirit. 

I  remained  at  Natal  only  long  enough  to 
see  Birdie  restored  to  health  and  to  her 
former  childish  beauty;  then,  availing  my- 
self of  a  cutter  returning  to  the  colony,  I  took 
a  passage  in  her.  And  though  all  the  pro- 
phecies respecting  heavy  winds,  and  heavier 
seas,  among  which  she  would  toss  like  a  cork, 
came  true,  I  infinitely  preferred  encounter- 

j  ing  them,  to  again  risking  the  chances  of  a 

I  journey  overland. 

THE  CLERGYMAN'S  WIFE. 

LIFE  IN  LIGHTLANDS. 

Life  in  Lightlands !  Life  in  a  stupid  coun- 
try parish,  with  probably  not  more  than  a 
dozen  well  educated  people  in  it,  why  there 
can't  be  any  life  there  at  all, — worth  mention- 
ing. The  notion  of  life  in  Russia  may  be  crush- 
ing ;  of  life  in  India,  just  now,  exciting  ;  of  life 
at  the  North  Pole  full  of  freezing  interest : 
but  life  in  Lightlands  must  be  simply  a  bore. 

Really  and  truly,  however,  it  is  no  such 
thing  to  earnest-hearted  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  Will  any  one  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  life  in  Lightlands,  when  morning 
after  morning  scores  and  scores  of  labouring 
people  are  abroad  there,  in  all  seasons,  and  iu 
all  weathers,  harnessing  horses  to  the  team, 
speeding  the  plough  across  the  upland,  driving 
the  harrow  in  the  valley,  cutting  the  corn  in 
harvest  fields,  labouring  with  the  scythe 
among  the  ha}^,  sowing  the  seed  of  our  daily 
bread,  before  one  of  the  lazy  dwellers  iu  towns 
has  opened  a  shutter  ? 

And  is  there  nothino;  interesting  about 
these  our  toiling  home-born  brothers,  beyond 
the  mere  general  knowledge  that  they  are 
labouring  people  doing  what  thej'  are  set  to 
do,  living  and  dying  at  their  posts,  and  being 
succeeded  by  others  who  pass  away,  as  they 
do,  almost  imperceptibly,  leaving  behind  them 
onl}^  a  dim  unread  record  of  a  name  and  a 
date  in  a  rusty  parish  register  ?  Does  no  one 
care  to  know  how  they  lived  and  how  they 
died?  Is  the  manner  of  eating  rice  in  China, 
or  beefsteaks  among  the  Galla  tribe,  of  great- 
er importance  ? 

The  mention  of  beefsteaks  suggests  to  my 
mind  that  it  might  be  curious  to  consider 
how  it  comes  about  that  beef,  in  any  shape, 
or  animal  food  generally,  is  not  eaten  among 
English  laborers  except  on  rare  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas-time,  or  harvest- time. 
Only  I  am  afraid  the  speculation,  however 
curious,  might  turn  out  a  troublesome  one, 
too  long  and  too  deep  for  the  purpose  of  a 
short  paper  like  this  ;  so  I  will  leave  it  alone. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  my  questions 
yet,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  may  not 
be  considered  that  there  is  a  little  life  in 
Lightlands  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
dozens  and  dozens  of  women  and  children  may 
be  seen  making  their  way  up  and  down  the 
village  street  with  baskets  emptj'  and  baskets 
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laden,  with  babies  and  umbrellas,  in  wet 
weather  and  dry  weather  alike,  as  they  pour 
in  and  out  of  the  general  shop,  where  old  Mr. 
Snuffles  stands  behind  the  counter  waiting 
upon  them,  and  calling  them  all  Ma'am,  as  he 
would  his  best  customers,  regardless  of  old 
scores  yet  unpaid,  and  of  new  scores  always 
running  up  ?  And  is  there  nothing  interest- 
ing in  watching  their  various  faces,  variously 
expressive  of  eagerness,  patience,  sorrow, 
happiness,  carelessness,  thrift,  some  fresh  but 
more  toil-worn,  as  they  execute  their  several 
little  matters  of  business,  and  lay  in  their 
scanty  stores  for  weekly  consumption? 

Unskilled  in  the  art  of  what  is  termed  com- 
manding the  countenance,  the  outlines  of  their 
little  stories  are  mostly  written  in  their 
faces,  and  he  who  knows  anything  of  their 
lives  may  easily  fill  them  up  and  read 
them. 

That  tall  thin  woman,  with  the  blank  face 
and  full  basket,  has  a  very  long  bill  with 
Snuffles,  and  a  sick  child  at  home ;  and  the 
basket-lid  won't  shut  down  over  the  oranges, 
groats,  tea,  sugar,  candles,  black-lead,  matches, 
scrub-brush  and  soap,  that  will  '"  all  perish 
with  the  using,"  and  can't  be  made  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances. 

That  Haunting,  tawdry,  gay-ribboned  young 
woman,  who  looks  as  if  she  hadn't  a  care,  has 
quite  as  heavy  a  bill  with  Snuffles  as  her  tall 
thin  neighbour;  but  she  makes  light  of  it,  as 
she  does  of  every  trouble  in  life,  and  as,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  she  does  of  her  toiling  husband, 
her  young  babj^,  and  herself. 

That  trim  tidy  little  bodj^,  in  high  pattens — 
for  pattens  linger  still  in  nooks  and  corners 
of  Lightlands — pays  up  regularl}',  being  a 
shepherd's  and  not  a  labourer's  wife,  and  is 
naturally  Mr.  Snuffles'  favourite  customer, 
as  she  was  my  favourite  neighbour  among  the 
poor  around  me — she  is  Mrs.  Appleby — and 
she  may  be  seen  any  Saturday  afternoon, 
at  four  o'clock,  precisely,  trotting  down 
to  shop,  either  in  those  highest  of  pattens, 
or  the  neatest  of  shoes,  according  to  the 
weather. 

That  bent  worn  old  woman,  in  the  stiff 
cardboard  covered  bonnet,  of  shape  uncon- 
formable to  existing  or  pre-existing  fashion 
of  whatsoever  date,  is  on  parish  allowance,  and 
linds  it  hard  work  to  screw  out  of  it  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  of  her  weekly  half  ounce  of 
snuff:  which  she  takes  secretl)'',  as  fearful  that 
the  "  House,"  through  the  relieving-ollicer, 
may  take  cognisance  thereof,  and,  not  undei- 
takiiig  to  furnish  luxuries,  may  slop  her 
pay. 

That  slight  pale  middle-aged  woman,  with 
a  heavy  baskcit  on  one  arm  and  a  heavier 
baby  on  the  otiier,  and  the  next  baby  to  that, 
toiling  after  her  under  a  great  green  umbrella, 
is  the  careful  care-worn  mother  of  four  more 
children,  and  ihe  wile  of  a  soured,  sullen, 
discontented  labourer,  made  so  b}'  constantly 
adding  to  his  family,  and  never  addnig  to  his 
income  ;  which  will  not  stretch  to  that  desira- 


ble point  at  which  the  two  ends  can  be  made 
to  meet ;  consequently,  he  and  his  landlord, 
or  he  and  the  miller,  or  he  and  the  shoema- 
ker, are  always  getting  on  the  reverse  of  good 
terms. 

Snuffles  alone  stands  his  friend  ;  but  Snuffles 
is  everybody's  friend  in  the  parish,  and  mine 
among  the  number.  Quaint,  shrewd,  but 
thoroughly  good-natured,  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  the  poor  of  Lightlands  would  do 
without  him,  or  without  some  such  another 
general  shop-keeper  in  his  stead ;  for  the 
truth  is.  that  Mr.  Snuffles,  although  scrupu- 
lous to  a  half-pennyworth  of  tobacco  in  making 
out  the  weekly  bills  of  his  customers,  will 
always  give  trust.  Of  course  he  frequently 
makes  bad  debts  by  so  constantly  listening  to 
the  necessitous  cry  of,  ''Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all  ;"  but,  somehow, 
he  has  always  contrived  to  live  at  the  old 
village-shop,  and  his  compassion  may  one  day 
help  him  to  live  elsewhere. 

I  have  frequently  dived  into  that  little  old 
shop  of  his.  and — sitting  in  the  midst  of 
a  bower  of  brushes,  short  and  long  and 
Turks'-heads  diversified  with  clogs,  pattens, 
candles,  dust-pans,  waistcoat-pieces,  kettles, 
comforters,  apron-pieces,  children's  shoes, 
men's  hats,  and  iron  spoons,  with  other 
matters  too  numerous  to  mention — have 
held  long  and  interesting  conversations  with 
Mr.  Snuffles. 

In  reference  to  Mrs.  Hodge,  the  discontent- 
ed labourer's  wife,  I  once  said : 

"  Mr.  Snuffles,  I  am  sure  Hodge  is  in  debt, 
and  I  am  afraid  j'our  bill  will  never  get 
paid." 

"  I  keep  a  careful  account,  ma  am,"  answered 
Snuffles,  "  and  if  ever  Hodge  can,  I  know  he 
will,  pay  me." 

"  Pledge's  emplo3-ers — for  he  has  had  several 
— don't  speak  well  of  him,  Mr.  Snuffles  ;  they 
say  he  is  a  troublesome,  surly  fellow,  never 
content  with  his  wages." 

"  Mrs.  Turnover,  ma'am,"  said  Snuffles ; 
"no  labourer  with  a  wife  and  six  children 
ever  was  contented,  that  I  have  had  any  con- 
versation with  ;  unless  he  lias  become  so 
stupified  with  trying  to  do  what  can't  be  done, 
that  he  gets  past  discontent,  and  gives  it  up  ; 
or  unless  he  was  a  man,  muddle-headed  from 
the  beginning,  with  not  sullicient  ideas  to  feel 
contented  or  discontented." 

"  Goodness,  Mr.  Snuffles !"  I  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile,  '•'!  didn't  know  you  were  a 
Radical  !" 

•'■  No  more  I  am,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old 
man,  drawing  himself  up.  '''For  Queen  and 
Country,'  is  all  I  know  about  politics,  and  all 
I  care.  l)Ut  that  don"t  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing and  knowing  that  the  labourers  work  very 
hard,  and  don't  get  paid  in  proportion." 

'•'  Tliey  certainly  do  work  hard,"  I  assent- 
ed, "nobody  will,  or  can,  deny  that;  but 
people  sa}'.  if  they  managed  better,  they  might 
do  vcr}'  well  indeed — might  not  only  live,  but 
save." 
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"  If  I  thought  so,  ma'am,"  said  Snufflles, 
"I  wouldu't  give  trust  as  I  do.  But  I 
know  better.  I  Avish  I  didn't.  I  don't  say 
but  what  they  might  manage  better  than 
they  do ;  but  how  is  anybody  to  expect  them 
to  try,  try,  try,  when,  after  all  their  trying, 
they  will  only  come  a  step  or  two  further  on 
the  right  road,  without  being  able  anyhow  to 
reach  the  end  of  it  ?  A  man  must  have  a 
good  hope,  ma'am,  or  he  can't  do  any- 
thing; and,  as  things  are,  he  can't  never 
hardly  look  forward  to  anything  better,  after 
all  his  life  and  all  his  labour,  than  to  die 
at  last  and  be  buried  under  the  name  of  a 
pauper !' 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  sensible 
that  it  would  have  shocked  and  outraged  all 
the  magnates  in  Lightlands,  especially  the 
churchwardens,  and  feeling  besides,  that  it 
was  getting  dangerously  political,  in  spite  of 
the  old  man's  loyal  and  sound  professions  of 
opinion,  I  made  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
hhu  good  morning.  Yet,  after  living  some 
years  at  Lightlands,  I  am  afraid  I  became 
almost  as  heretical  as  Snuffles  himself. 

Late  one  November  afternoon,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  Mrs.  Appleby's  cottage,  I 
was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  long 
ragged  strmg  of  strange  semi-civilised  looking 
beings,  anomalously  clad  in  sun-bonnets, 
fustian  coats,  draggled  petticoats,  and  buskins, 
advancing  in  irregular  file  up  the  muddy 
village  street.  Being  new  to  Lightlands 
then,  I  was  puzzled  to  make  out  whether 
they  were  men,  Avomeu,  or  gipsies.  Tidy 
little  Mrs.  Appleby  did  not  enlighten  my 
mind  much,  when  I  asked  what  or  which 
they  were,  by  replj-ing, 

"  0,  no  !     That's  the  gang,  ma'am." 

'■'  The  gang !"  I  repeated  ;  '•  then  they  are 
gipsies,  only  they  don't  look  nearly  as 
picturesque  or  as  pretty." 

Mrs.  Appleby  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and 
said  again  : 

'■'  0.    no.  ma'am !     that's   the    ga 


come 


notion  that  it  had  been  scoured  every  day, 
like  her  floors,  kettles  and  saucepans — they, 
in  their  slovenly,  slouched  huddle  of  motley 
garments,  bespattered  with  mire  and  dirt, 
which,  in  half  unsexing,  wholly  disguised, 
them — that  I  could  not  reconcile  to  myself 
the  idea  of  her  ever  making  one  among  the 
wretched  looking  gang.  Something  proudly 
she  answered  my  hesitating  question  as  to 
whether  she  ever  went  out  to  field  work  ? 

"Never,  ma'am!  My  John  wouldn't  like 
to  see  his  wife  at  such  work,  let  alone  all 
that  belong  to  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  shouldn't  hardly  know  how  to  feel  if  he 
did,  for  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  it.  One  good 
thing,  he  ain't  azactly  a  labourer — a  shep- 
herd's a  little  better,  you  know,  ma'am — so, 
please  God,  as  long  as  he  keep  his  place, 
which  I  ain't  no  fear  on  at  the  present,!  shan't 
be  obliged  to  go  out  to  work." 

'•  I  hope  you  never  will,"  I  answered.  "  I 
never  saw  a  gang  before,  but  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  one." 

Here  our  little  conversation  ended  ;  but 
the  matter  remained  long  in  my  thoughts, 
and  my  subsequent  experience  respecting  it, 
and  the  conclusions  that  resulted  from  them, 
never  induced  me  to  like  the  look  of  a  gang 
any  better  than  at  first. 

I  once  remarked  upon  the  subject  to  old 
Mr.  Oxley  one  of  the  largest  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  parish ;  but  he  only  laughed  at   my 


home  from  work.  They  ha'  been  toppin'  and 
tailin'  all  day,  and  nice,  clean,  tidy  Avork  that 
is  for  labourin'  people's  wives  and  daughters, 
all  in  the  drizzlin'  rain,  too!" 

Mrs.  Appleby  spoke  indignantly,  and  I 
began  to  have  a  dawning  perception  what 
she  meant  by  a  gang — it  is  a  term  used  in 
the  Lightlands  district  (and  elsewhere,  I  am 
told.)  to  denominate  the  rough,  coarse,  un- 
housewifely  looking  band  of  women  employed 
in  field  labour. 

Mrs.  Appleby,  Avho  was  invariably  called 
jNL's.  Applepie  by  her  neighbours,  and  who, 
when  I  asked  her  whether  that  was  her  real 
name,  smiled  and  said  : 

"  0,  dear  no,  ma'am  !  only  t"souud  suffin' 
like  it,  and  t'don't  singerfy." 

IVIrs.  Appleby  looked  so  utterly  unlike  the 
rough  women  then  passing  hj  her  door — she 
in  her  cleanly  print  gown  and  neat  cap. 
her  smooth  pretty  hair,  and  bright  whole- 
some   face,    which    always   gave    one    the 


notions,  and  said, 


though 


"  If  I  went  among  the  poor 
people,  I  mustn't  mind  a  little  dirt.  They 
live  by  the  land  you  see,  Mrs.  Turnover," 
added  the  old  gentleman,  "  and  a  little  of 
the  mud  of  it  won"t  hurt  em." 

Old  Z\Ir.  Oxley  lives  by  the  land  too,  I 
thought,  and  lives  a  great  deal  better  by  it 
than  ever  these  poor  creatures  arc  likely  to 
do,  let  them  get  as  muddy  as  they  ma}^ 
But  I  did  not  utter  this  sentiment, 
I  could  not  help  answering  ;  so  I 
'•'  0  !  if  it  were  only  the  mud,  Mr.  Oxlej'," — 
when  by  a  look  from  my  husband,  who  was 
with  me,  I  perceived  that  I  was  Imt  losing 
my  breath,  while  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Oxley 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  losing  his  tem- 
per ;  so,  feigning  not  to  have  noticed  either 
of  these  circumstances,  my  husband  abruptly 
changed  the  conversation.  Afterwards,  I 
learnt  that  Mr.  Oxley  was  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  women  in  all  Lightlands.  for  the 
reason,  that  they  were  cheaper  than  men, 
and  he  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money  : 
so  it  was  not  likely  that  my  horror  of 
gangs  would  meet  vdth.  much  sj^mpathy  from 
him. 

As  I  am  not  at  present  addressing  that  old 
gentleman,  perhaps  I  may  finish  what  I  be- 
gan to  say  to  him. 

If  it  were  only  the  mud  which  these 
women  contract  who  go  out  to  field-work,  at 
Lightlands  and  other  such  places,  it  would, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Oxley  said,  matter  but  little 
— the  picture  they  present  might  be,  smiply, 
too  dirty  and  dreary  to   be  agreeable — if  it 
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were  only  the  mere  matter-of-f\xct,  unfigura- 
tive  mud  !  Mud,  however,  is  of  divers  kinds, 
and  is  not  always  equally  easy  to  wash  off. 
Let  any  one  chance  to  take  shelter  under 
the  hedge  of  a  field  where  the  gang  are  at 
work,  and  so  be  an  unwilliiig  listener  to  the 
conversation  that  goes  on,  either  among 
themselves — roughened,  vulgarised,  almost 
brutalised,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  em- 
jiloyment,  so  ill-suited  for  civilised,  not  to  say 
Christian  women,  who  should  be  cleanly, 
quiet,  "  keej^ers  at  home '"' — or,  with  coarse 
men  and  lads,  associated  with  them  in  their 
toil,  in  whom  the  proper  Home  Inliuencc 
of  women  has  long  been  unfelt  and  unexer- 
cised ;  and  let  him  say  whether  the  gang 
have  not  contracted  far  more  defilement 
than  can  be  washed  away  in  a  whole  life- 
time. 

To  the  little  children,  too — the  little,  soft, 
tender  creatures,  given  us  to  bring  up  in  trust 
for  their  Heavenly  Father — what  harm  is 
done  by  this  same  employment  of  their 
mothers  in  the  field  !  I  have  walked  through 
Lightlands  lato  and  early,  and  these  are 
some  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen  presented 
by  them  day-after  day,  and  year  after  year. 

The  day  is  cold  and  bleak — Lightlands  is  a 
bleak  easterly-windy  place — the  cottage  door 
is  locked,  but  by  it,  crying  bitterly,  and  blue 
with  cold,  tired  with  trying  to  play  in  the 
ungenial  weather,  stands  a  child ;  a  little 
tender  thing  of  five  years  old  ;  and  when  I 
ask  her,  •'  What  the  matter  is !"  she,  sobbing, 
sa.ys,  "  Mother  ain't  home,  and  I'm  so  cold, 
and  I  want  something  to  eat,'" — and  she  sobs, 
sticking  her  cold  little  fingers  into  her  heavy 
little  eyes,  more  drearily  than  ever.  Besides 
the  cold,  and  her  hunger,  and  her  tears,  the 
child  is  dirty,  ragged,  and  wet,  and  in  every- 
thing neglected. 

This  is  one  true  picture ;  here  is  another. 

The  cottage  door  is  not  locked ;  so  I  knock, 
and,  getting  no  answer,  lift  the  latch  and 
enter.  There,  huddled  over  the  fire,  Lfind, 
may  be,  six  or  seven  babies  of  different 
families,  ranging  from  four  to  eight  years  old, 
in  dangerous  companionship,  with  no  grown 
person  to  help  them  or  care  for  them.  Play- 
ing, as  children  will  play,  one  has  a  lighted 
stick,  which  it  tAvirls,  to  make  fiery  rings  and 
rib))ons,  regardless  of  the  sparks  that  fall 
on  the  tinder  of  their  shabby,  unmended,  un- 
washed, untidy  little  frocks;  regardless,  also, 
of  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  younger  babies, 
mere  infants,  left  to  these  elder  babies  to 
'•'  take  care  of." 

One  feature  is  prominent  in  all  tJiosc 
scenes  ;  the  feature  of  neglect.  For  suppose  a 
case,  even  in  which  a  mother  puts  her  babies 
to  school,  as  it  is  called — which  with  very 
vo>mg  children  in  most  country  ^^^I'is'iics, 
nicans  giving  them  into  the  care  of  some  old 
woman,  past  work  herself,  who  is  to  look 
after  thorn,  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
The  old  woman,  selected  mostly  because  she 
undertakes  to   '' keep  children,"  and  not  on 


account  of  any  fitness  she  may  possess  for 
the  ofiice,  is  scarely  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, much  less  the  children.  She  sits  in  her 
chair  beside  the  fire,  little  heeding  what  they 
arc  about;  but  now  and  then,  in  self-defence, 
as  they  break  out  into  quarrelling,  screaming 
i'.nd  disorder,  she  rises  tottering  from  her 
seat,  and,  bent  on  quelling  the  disturbance, 
without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  admin- 
isters spiteful,  hasty  slaps  to  all  alike,  or  to 
as  many  as  she  can  catch. 

0,  sad  to  think  that  the  great  enduring 
lessons  taught  by  ever-watchful  motherly 
love  and  tenderness,  never  can  be  learnt  by 
children  thus  neglected !  Sadder  yet  to 
think  that  their  mothers'  care  not  to  teach 
them ;  but,  for  a  few  more  shillings  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  leave  their  unspeakably 
more  precious  possessions  unimproved  and 
uncultivated. 

Often  little  Mrs.  Appleby  has  said  to  me, 
in  speaking  of  these  neglectful  mothers  : 

"  I  don't  think  they'd  do  it,  ma'am,  if  only 
their  husbands  got  enough.  Not  but  what 
I  do  believe,  if  they  was  to  look  into  it,  they'd 
find  that  they'd  save  more  by  stayin'  at  home, 
than  they  do  by  goin'  out  to  field ;  for  look 
at  the  sight  o'clothes,  ma'am,  both  their 
own  and  their  children's  which  never  do  get 
half  mended  ;  and  look  at  the  evenin's  which 
their  husbands  would  pass  at  home,  and 
spend  nothin',  which  on  the  accounts  of 
findin'  the  house  uncomfortable  when  they 
come  home  from  work,  they  now  often  pass 
at  the  White  Horse,  and  spend  a  deal — a 
deal,  leastways  for  them." 

"True,  Mrs.  Appleby:  I  only  wish  they 
could  sec  the  matter  in  this  light." 

'•  Well  you  see,  ma'am,"  jMrs.  Appleby 
would  apologise,  ''they  get  so  addled  and 
stupified  like,  with  always  pinchin'  and 
pinchin',  that  they  seem  as  if  they  couldn't 
see  straight  before  'em  ;  and  so  when  Mr. 
Oxley  offers  'em  work  at  eiglitpence  or  nine- 
pence  a  day,  they  say,  in  the  middle  of  their 
pinchin'  and  strivin',  'AVell,  here's  a  little 
more  we  might  earn — every  little  is  a  help.' 
They  see  that,  but  they  can't  seem  to  see  no 
further." 

With  respect  to  the  young  immarried 
Avomen  who  go  out  to  field  labour,  their 
fathers  and  mothers  will  tell  you,  that  if  they 
cannot  get  them  out  to  service,  there  is  no 
choice  left  for  them  Ifut  to  go  "  into  field  :  " 
and  of  the  difiiculty  in  obtaining  situations 
for  the  daughters  of  labouring  people,  every 
clergyman's  Avife,  living  in  a  country  parish, 
must  luivc  had  some  experience.  For  myself, 
I  can  only  say,  that  incessant  requests  about 
getting  a  place  for  my  Betsy,  or  my  Sally,  or 
my  Ann,  have  formed  some  of  the  lesser 
troubles  of  my  life.  For,  how  can  one  reqom- 
mend  to  one's  friends,  housemaids  ^'hcso 
appreciation  of  a  broom,  or  Avhose  knowledge 
of  furniture,  is  of  the  most  doubtful  kind? 
Or  cooks,  who,  without  question,  have  had  no 
experience  as  to  the  r  oasting  or  boiling  of 
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even  a  plain  joint  ?  Yet;  it  must  be  done, 
sometimes,  and  I  sometimes  do  it.  And  then 
I  know  that  numbers  of  Betsy,?,  Sallys,  and 
Anns,  are  either  breaking  china,  spoiling 
damask,  ministering  to  indigestion,  or  taking 
away  appetite  in  families  charitable  or 
hardy  enough  to  have  engaged  them :  or  arc 
deteriorating  in  character,  and  becoming 
utterly  unfit  for  service,  in  the  rough  work 
of  the  fields. 

MISS  CICELY'S  PORTRAIT. 


I  DO  believe,  said  Mr.  Dipchurch,  the 
steward  of  the  Grange  while  doing  the 
honors  of  the  picture-gallery,  there  never 
came  down  upon  God's  earth  a  sweeter 
angel  than  that  little  child  with  her  arms 
about  the  dog's  neck.  She  was  the  joy  of 
the  house ;  and  if  you  were  ever  so  low- 
hcartcd,  the  sight  of  her  bright  face,  as  she 
danced  round  the  lawn,  or  tripped  down  the 
passage,  was  as  good  a  cure  as  a  sorrowing 
man  could  desire — better,  a  deal,  than  can  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  tankard.  I  declare 
there  was  music  in  her  merry  laugh,  fine 
music  as  was  ever  played ;  and  a  little  speech 
of  hers  made  heavy  work  come  very  light. 
Every  one  was  glad  to  have  her  at  his  knee, 
to  hear  her  pretty  talk  and  prattle  ;  and 
she  had  such  coaxing  ways,  there  was  no 
refusing  her  anything.  She  wonld  come  to 
racwith,  "Dear,  good  Mr.  Dipchurch"  (I  was 
under-steward  then,  and  had  charge  of  the 
bread-room,)  "Dear,  good  Mr.  Dipchurch,  I 
want  a  very  very  big  loaf  for  the  poor  woman 
at  the  gate."'  And  though  squire  would  not 
have  been  overpleased,as  he  said  it  encouraged 
rogues  and  trampers  (which  1  believe  it  did), 
yet  I  could  not  resist  her  little  ways;  and 
she  would  go  off  with  her  large  loaf  in  her 
arms  down  the  avenue.  She  had  such  delight 
in  doing  of  good  works,  that  she  might  have 
been  a  little  sister  of  charity  ;  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  pocket-money  the  squire  took 
delight  in  giving  her,  she  gave  away  to  the 
poor  people  about,  always  getting  some  one  to 
take  her  out.  It  Avas  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her 
going  on  these  walks,  in  her  straw-hat  and 
l)lue  cloak,  her  little  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
the  pet-dog  following  on  behind.  Pincher  was 
the  name  of  the  dog— a  sheep-faced,  blinking, 
yellow-haired,  long-backed  creature,  who  was 
good  for  nothing  but  lying  in  the  sun  all  day, 
and  eating  at  all  times.  No  one  cared  par- 
ticularly for  him  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
sent  away  long  since  (shaming  the  house  as  he 
did.)  but  that  he  was  Miss  Cicely's  dog.  One 
day  he  came  panting  up  the  avenue  with  his 
tongue  hanging  out  and  his  fore-paw  broken 
by  a  stone,  flying  from  some  cruel  bovs  of 
the  village  who  had  been  hunting  him.  At  the 
door  he  fell  over  on  his  side,  and  lav  there 
quite  spent  and  exhausted.  It  was  Miss  Cicoly 
Avho,  chancing  to  come  out  upon  the  steps, 
took  him  up  in  her  arms,  cried  over  him.  and 
tied  up  the  broken  paw  with  her  own  little 


hands.  The  squire  was  for  having  him  shot 
at  once,  to  put  the  poor  brute  out  of  pain  ; 
but  Miss  Cicely  begged  so  hard  that  they 
would  only  try — just  try  and  save  his  life, 
that  he  was  brought  in  and  taken  all  care  of, 
and  soon  after  was  going  about  quite  sleek 
and  fat.  From  that  time  out  he  was  Miss 
Cicely's  own  dog.  going  with  her  everywhere  : 
and  very  often  I  have  seen  her  as  you  see 
her  in  that  picture,  sitting  on  the  terrace, 
dressing  his  yellow  neck  with  flowers,  making 
frills  for  his  sheep's  face ;  he  blinking  his 
round  eyes  lazil  ,  and  letting  her  do  much 
as  she  pleased  with  him.  For  she  was  a 
pleasant  child. 

Some  way,  I  could  never  take  much  to 
her  cousin  Lady  Alice,  and  I  believe  nobody 
about  the  place  ever  did.  I  fancy  that  same 
ladyship  to  her  name  went  a  good  deal 
towards  turning  her  head ;  for  she  was 
always  talking  of  her  family,  and  what  a 
great  lady  her  mother  had  been — one  Donna 
Maria,  as  she  told  us.  Which  was  like  to  be 
true  enough,  as  her  father  was  a  proud 
man,  and  was  said  to  have  married  a  prouder 
lady  over   in   Spain.     He  was  all  this  time 


awav   at    the    Avars, 


fighting 


the 


French, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  his  daughter  was 
left  at  the  Grange,  and  brought  up  with 
Miss  Cicely,  It  used  to  make  us  laugh  some- 
times to  see  her  little  airs,  and  the  way  she 
Avould  walk  up  and  down  in  her  black  lace, 
a  red  rose  fixed  in  the  side  of  her  hair, 
with  a  fan,  in  the  broad  daylight,  as  she  told 
us  the  Spanish  dames  always  did.  This  was 
droll  enough ;  but  there  were  other  points 
about  her  that  came,  no  doubt,  of  that  same 
Spanish  blood,  which  we  servants  were  not 


long 


in  finding 


out.     If  wo  were   long  in 


attending  to  her  when  she  called,  or  if  she 
were  crossed  in  getting  Avhat  she  wanted,  she 
Avould  toss  back  her  head,  and  beat  her  little 
hands  with  her  fan,  and  stamp  her  foot — 
looking  so  Avicked  all  the  time.  The  squire 
used  to  laugh  at  these  fits,  and,  I  believe, 
encouraged  them  unknoAvn  to  himself,  giving 
her  her  way  in  everything ;  but  the  old 
people  would  shake  their  heads,  and  prophesy 
that  such  a  temper  would  never  l)ring  her 
to  good.  Miss  Cicely,  curious  enough,  loved 
her  very  much,  doing  anything  to  please  her, 
and  giving  in  to  all  her  perverse  Avays,  which 
the  Lady  Alice  took  easily  enough,  as  if  she 
Avere  a  young  queen,  and  such  things  Avere 
only  her  right.  But  what  I  fancied  least  in 
her  was  the  dislike  she  had  to  the  poor 
limping  dog — wondering  hoAv  any  one  could 
take  up  with  such  a  loAv-born  cur.  Often,  very 
often,  I  have  seen  her  exactly  as  in  that 
picture  before  you,  standing  behind  and 
looking  doAvn  Avith  a  sort  of  contemjit  on 
Miss  Cicely  and  her  dog  Pincher.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  up  to  this  day,  how  she  ever 
came  by  the  odd  notions  she  had.  I  ruppope 
she  took  them  from  her  mother's  country, 
Avhere,  I've  heard,  that  they  are  women  full- 
sixteen  j'cars  old. 
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when  Miss  Cicely  was  taken  very  bad  with 
some  sickness  (a  sickness  that  came  only  once 
more  in  her  little  life,  and  took  the  sweet 
child  away  along  with  it) ;  once,  I  say,  when 
she  was  lying  ill,  and  everybody  going  about 
with  blank  faces  and  a  dead-weight  on  their 
breasts,  I  think  Lady  Alice  took  it  to  heart. 
I  saw  her  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
when  she  thought  no  one  could  see  her,  cry- 
ing bitterly. 

I  think  she  would  have  died  sooner  than 
let  any  one  see  her  cry,  and  I  recollect  she 
had  picked  up  some  story  out  of  the  old 
history  books  about  a  boy  who  had  a  stolen 
fox  under  his  cloak,  and  let  it  eat  into  his 
flesh  rather  than  cry  out — which  she  said 
was  a  fine  thing,  a  noble  thing,  of  the  boy. 
Heathenish,  I  thought  it,  and  what  you  might 
expect  from  unchristian  people.  But  the 
way  the  poor  dumb  brute  Pincher  took  on  and 
grieved  was  enough  to  shame  Christian  men 
Vtdth  souls.  To  see  him — that  we  had  taken  for 
a  lazy,  sleeping  creature,  with  no  thought 
but  for  his  meals — moping,  and  searching, 
and  turning  up  his  long  face  to  everybody, 
whining  dismally  in  corners,  and  refusing  his 
food,  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  made  me  heartil}^  repent  having  so  mis- 
judc';ed  the  poor  animal. 

There  was  much  jubilee,  you  may  be  sure, 
when  Miss  Cicely  got  over  that  attack.  Poor 
squire  had  nearly  gone  distracted,  and  in  his 
trouble,  I  do  believe,  vowed  to  build  a  church 
if  she  got  well.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
a  church  was  begun  immediately,  and  there 
it  stands  on  the  southern  half  of  the  estate, 
some  five  miles  away.     It  might  be  a  year 
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was  only  a  few  days  off — that  young  Mr. 
Richard  came  down  to  the  Grange  for  the 
shooting.  A  fine,  bold-spoken,  cheery  fel- 
low, full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  an  oft-hand 
manner  which  took  with  every  body  that 
came  near  him.  He  was  full  of  dash  and 
spirit,  and  was  bound  for  the  great  French 
wars  then  being  fought.  So  he  came  down 
and  shot  and  ranged  over  the  fells,  and  every 
keeper  and  foUuwer  about  the  place,  and 
squire  himself,  thought  they  never  met  with 
so  line  a  fellow.  As  I  said,  he  was  so  ready 
and  oif-hand  with  the  men,  and  in-doors,  as 
you  may  well  guess,  the  two  little  girls 
thought  there  was  nobody  far  or  near  to 
match  with  Cousin  llichard— only  each  liked 
him  in  a  way  of  her  own. 

It  was  pleasant  when  the  long  evenings 
came  on,  and  the  lamp  lighted,  and  the  fire 
well  raked  up,  and  they  were  all  sitting  in 
this  room — the  squire  weary  with  his  day's 
hunting,  and  young  Pachard  having  ridden 
perhaps  to  and  from  Arbour  Court,  where  he 
was  fund  of  visiting — it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  he  would  draw  up  his  chair  and  set  to 
work  amusing  himself  with  the  two  little 
things.  He  would  have  them  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  very  often  Miss  Cicely,  his 


laugh  to  see  Alice's  airs,  and  the  way  she 
tried  him  with  her  dignity  and  stately  looks, 
all  to  let  him  know  what  a  great  lady  she 
was.     Then  she  would  dress  herself  up  in  all 
manner  of  queer  ways,  and  come  in  and  walk 
up  and  down,  with  her  head  back,  trying  to 
attract  Cousin  Richard's  attention,  of  which 
he  would  purposely  take  no  heed,  but  talk 
and  laugh    with    the  little    creature  on  his 
knee,  telling  her  that  he  loved  simplicity  and 
to  be  always  simple  and  natural.     Until  the 
other,  having  flaunted  to  no  purpose,  would 
be  ready  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  cr}^.     Not 
that  she  would  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
She  would  not  give    him  that    satisfaction, 
but  would  sit  and  sulk  the  whole  evening. 
Then  he  would  speak  to  her  Avith  a  kind  of 
mock  respect — calling  her  the  grand  Spanish 
lady,  the  Donna,  the  dark-haired  Donna  who 
had  a  right  to  queen  it  there  on  account  of 
her  high    blood.     '"  Poor    little  Cicely,''  he 
would  say,"  you  have  no  blue  blood  in  your 
veins." 

Blue  blood  !  that  was  his  word  on  which 
she  would  stamp  her  foot  and  fire  up,  saying, 
she  had  a  great  Don  in  Spain  for  her  uncle, 
who  had  a  long,  long  sword,  and  would  pro- 
tect her  and  kill  any  one  that  insulted  one  of 
his  family.  At  which  terrible  threat  Mr. 
Richard  would  nearly  drop  from  off  his  chair 
with  laughter,  and  the  squire  would  lift  his 
eyes  from  his  newspaper  and  laugh,  too  ; 
and  then  she  would  step  away  out  of  the  room, 
looking  round  on  them  all  very  wickedly. 
Then  Miss  Cicely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
putting  up  her  hands,  would  beg  and  pray 
of  Cousin  Richard  not  to  be  so  very  cruel 
to  Cousin  Alice  ;  and  it  would  all  end  in 
Mr.  Richard's  going  out  and  bringing  her 
back  with  mucli  dilliculty,  finding  lier  out- 
side the  long  corridor  like  a  scared  deer. 
She  would  tell  him  that  she  hated  him,  and 
always  would  hate  him,  and  talk  again  of  her 
Spanish  uncle  and  his  long  rapier,  which 
only  made  Mv.  Richard  laugh  more  and 
more,  and  say  that  he  would  be  proud  to 
meet  the  old  Don. 

Pretty  much  the  same  scene  used  to  go 
forward" every  night,  but  the  fact  was.  that 
for  all  her  pettishness  and  talk  of  hating  him, 
she  was  very  fond  of  ]Mr.  Richard.  AVhen- 
ever  he  would  pretend  to  be  angered  at  some 
of  her  saucy  speeches,  and  not  speak  to  her 
for  a  time,  1  could  see  she  got  troubled,  and 
tried  all  manner  of  little  tricks  to  bring 
round  again,  without  bringing  down 
pride.  Unce  when  she  had  marched 
self  out  of  the  room  into  the  corridor. 


Cicelv  came  running  out  after  her  (I  was 
just  then  coming  up-stairs.  and  so  I  heard 
it  all),  and  putting  her  arms  round  her, 
said  : 

Come  back,  darling,  do.     Cousin  Richard 
didn't  mean  what  he  said — I  know  he  doesn't. 
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He  told  me  so  the  other  day.  I'll  run  and 
tell  hira,  and  make  him  promise  not  to  do  it 
any  more." 

Well,  I  declare,  I  saw  her  push  the  sweet 
child  from  her,  firing  up  as  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  twenty. 

'•  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  way,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  want  your  help,  you  poor  child.  I 
can  do  without  it."  Here  came  a  little  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "  I  dare  say  Cousin  Richard  loves 
me,  though  he  doesn't  set  me  on  his  knee 
and  pet  me  like  a  baby." 

With  that  she  flounced  away,  leaving  poor 
Miss  Cicely  standing  there,  with  her  head 
hanging  down,  and  looking  after  her  quite 
scared. 

Would  you  think  it  ?  The  proud  little  lady 
was  jealous.  It  was  queer,  the  notion  of  such 
a  thing  in  one  so  .young  ;  but  so  it  actually 
was,  as  I  afterwards  came  to  find  out. 

Poor  Miss  Cicely  was  sadly  distressed  at 
finding  her  so  cold,  and  could  not  make  out 
what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  however,  they 
were  soon  friends  again.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Richard  stayed  on  over  a  month,  until  his 
time  grew  very  near,  riding  over,  every  day, 
to  Arbour  Court  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
One  day  came  down  to  us,  as  usual,  JMiss 
Cicely,  to  ask  for  her  loaf,  "And,"  said  she, 
as  soon  as  she  came  in, ''  dear,  good  Mr.  Dip- 
church,  when  I  have  my  own  large,  big 
house,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  bread  to  give 
awav,  and  you  shall  take  care  of  it,  and  have 
a  great  room  to  3'ourself." 

"  I  thank  you.  Miss  Cicely,"  I  said,  "  but 
I  fancy  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  we  get  into  the  big  house." 

"  Not  so  very,  very  long,  Mr.  Dipchurch," 
she  said,  putting  back  her  yellow  curls,  with 
one  of  her  roguish  looks,  "  not  so  very 
long " 

"  Pretty  well.  I  think,"  I  said.  "Say  ten 
years,  at  the  least." 

"  Listen,  good  Mr.  Dipchurch.  I  have 
such  a  great,  little  secret  ;  oh  !  such  a  won- 
derful secret,"  she  said,  opening  her  little 
eyes  ;  "  but  you  won't  tell  any  one  ?" 

"  Trust  me,  Miss  Cicely,  for  that." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  dear  Cousin  Richard — 
you  know  Cousin  Richard  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  so,  Miss  Cicely." 

"  Well,  dear  Cousin  Richard  says,  as  soon 
as  he  comes  home  from  the  wars,  that  I  am 
to  be  his  little  wife,  and  we  are  to  live  toge- 
ther in  a  big  house." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  I  said,  pretending  to 
open  my  eyes  with  astonishment. 

'•  I  do,  I  do  !  "  she  was  clapping  her  hands 
and  giving  one  of  her  merry  laughs,  ''he  has 
told  me  so  over  and  over  again." 

"  Take  care,"  I  said,  '■  he  doesn't  meet  with 
some  beautiful  lady  in  foreign  parts — a  hand- 
some princess,  who  might  fall  in  love  with 
him  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  marry 
him  for  good  and  all." 

She  turned  very  grave  and  thoughtful  on 
this. 


"  Do  you  think  so  really,  Mr.  Dipchurch  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  likely.  Miss  Cicely  j  these 
military  gentlemen  do  it  every  da}'." 

She  began  counting  on  her  fingers,  and 
looking  on  the  ground,  and  then  very  wist- 
fully at  me. 

"  I  must  speak  to  Cousin  Richard,"  she 
said,  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and 
plaiting  it  as  if  she  were  going  to  sew. 

"  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way,"  I 
said,  looking  wise.  "In  fact,  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  put  it  off  altogether  until 
be  came  back." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  she  again,  still 
plaiting. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it's  purely  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  I  think  it  would  be  lietter. 
Then  there's  your  cousin,  Lady  Alice,  I  fancy 
he  has  promised  her,  too." 

"0,  no!"  said  Miss  Cicely;  "Cousin 
Richard  would  not  do  that." 

"Nothing  more  likely,  Miss  Cicely,"  I 
said. 

She  seemed  wonderfully  confounded  at  this 
notion,  and  fell  to  thinking  it  over  and  over. 
Then,  putting  her  hands  to  her  little  head, 
she  called  out  suddenly  : 

"  0  !  dear  Mr.  Dipchurch !  such  a  strange 
pain  in  my  head  !  such  an  odd  feel  !" 

I  was  frightened  a  bit  at  what  she  said,  for 
you  don't  hear  of  children  of  her  age  com- 
plaining of  such  things,  and  it  was  in  that 
way  that  she  had  before  began.  At  that 
moment  came  by  her  Spanish  cousin,  looking 
stately,  as  usual.  Miss  Cicely  runs  out  and 
stops  her,  putting  her  arms  about  her. 

"  Darling  cousin,"  she  says,  "  good  Mr. 
Dipchurch  tells  me  that  Cousin  Richard  has 
promi.*ed  to  make  you  his  little  wife  when 
you  grow  up  and  the  wars  are  over " 

"And  if  he  has  ?"  sa3-s  the  Donna,  look- 
ing very  wickedly  at  her ;  ''  hasn't  he  the 
right  ?" 

"  Onl^f,"  says  Miss  Cicely  very  gently,  "  I 
thought  I  was  to  be  his  little  wife." 

'•  You  !"  says  Lad}^  Alice  ;  "  you  !  _you  little 
little  child  !  What,  you  a  wife  for  Cousin 
Richard !" 

"  I  know  it,"  says  j\Iiss  Cicel}^,  hanging 
down  her  head  ;  "  but  I  thought  when  I  grew 
to  be  tall — but  you  are  much  more  beau- 
tiful !" 

The  Spanish  Donna  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Did  Cousin  Richard  promise  you  V 

'■  I  thought  so." 

"Good!"  says  Lady  Alice,  getting  into 
one  of  her  fits  ;  "  you  are  a  wicked,  deceitful 
girl — don't  dare  to  speak  to  me  again." 

She  flounced  away  in  a  fur}-,  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  day  Miss  Cicely  was  very  silent 
and  dejected,  keeping  much  to  herself,. and 
talking  a  deal  to  her  dog  Pincher.  Next 
morning,  which  was  a  fine  frosty  one,  with 
the  sun  shining  out.  she  came  running  to  me 
before  breakfast  to  tell  me  something. 

"  0  !  Mr.  Dipchurch  !"  she  cried,  "I  have 
made  up  my  mind"  (her  little  mind,  sweet 
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soul).     "I  thought  it  over  in  bed  last  night, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  then,  Miss  Cicely/'  I 
said  ;  "but  first,  how  is  that  little  pain  V' 

"  1  had  it  a  long  time  last  night,"  she  says, 
"but  it  is  better  this  morning.  I  will  give 
up  Cousin  Richard  to  Cousin  Alice,  and  she 
shall  be  his  little  Avife,  and  they  will  be  very 
happy  together.  Don't  you  think  so,  good 
Mr.  Dipcliurch?" 

As  she  said  this,  the  sweet  angel  looked  at 
me  so  earnestly  and  sadly,  that  I  could  have 
taken  her  up  in  my  arms  and  cried  heartily 
over  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  beginning  again  to  plait 
the  corner  of  her  frock,  "I  think  it  will  be 
all  for  the  best.  When  Cousin  Richard  comes 
in  for  breakfast,  I  Avill  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
all,  and  that  Cousin  Alice  is  much  more 
worthy  of  him." 

Tiiat  little  pain  of  hers  troubled  me  verjr 
much,  and  I  determined  to  let  squire  know 
of  it  at  once.  Presentlj'  the)''  all  came  in  to 
breakfast.  Squire,  and  Lady  Alice  looking 
haughtier  than  ever — all  except  Mr.  Richard, 
who  was  out  riding.  Squire  looked  know- 
ingly and  laughed  as  he  said  he  was  gone 
over  to  Arbour  Court — perhaps  might  come 
home  to  breakfast,  perhaps  might  not — squire 
rather  thought  he  would  not,  and  looked 
knowing  agaiu. 

He  did  coinc  back  then,  but  just  as  they 
had  finished.  Miss  Cicely,  who  was  at  the 
windov/,  called  out  that  here  was  the  post- 
man on  his  pon)^,  coming  down  the  long 
avenue,  and  Cousin  Richard  riding  beside 
him.  Not  long  after,  I  saw  him  in  the  oak 
corridor,  with  a  great  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  very  troubled. 

"I  nmst  go  to  the  wars  at  last,  Dip- 
church,"  he  says,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 

'•  Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "nothing  like  honour 
and  glory  :  but  I  hope  they  have  given  you  a 
long  day  ?" 

"Only  ten  days,  Dipchurch,"  he  says  with 
a  sigh,  and  went  on  muttering  about  a  bubble 
to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Then  it  all  came  out ;  Mr.  Richard  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  young 
ladii'S  over  at  Arbour  Court,  and  now  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  hurry  on  the  mar- 
riage before  he  went. 

There  was  great  bustle  and  excitement  at 
The  Grangu  that  day.  Every  one  about  the 
place  having  the  story  that  Mr.  Richard  was 
now  going  for  a  soldier,  but  was  first  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Abbott.  I  thought  the 
Spanish  donna,  when  she  heard  it  would  have 
bitten  her  lip  through  with  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation ;  but  she  (mly  tossed  back  her  head 
as  if  she  didn't  care,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

But  for  that  sweet  child,  ]\Iiss  Cicely,  my 
heart  bled  and  bled  again.  She  was  so 
grieved,  and  I  believe  took  on  quite  as  much 
at  the  idea  of  her  cousin's  mortification.    But 


she  loved  Mr.  Richard  so,  and  fretted  so  when 
he  went.  Not  for  that  little  notion  she  had 
first  taken  into  her  head,  but  because  he  was 
so  free-hearted  with  her,  and  so  good  and 
kind  that — but  I  don't  like  thinking  of  those 
times.  She  would  sit  on  the  grass  as  before, 
talking  to  her  dog.  I  have  lieard  her  say, 
when  passing  softly  behind  her,  'You,  poor 
Pincher,  you  are  the  only  one  left  that  I  love, 
after  papa,  the  only  one — the  only  one.'  This 
she  would  say  over  and  over  again,  while  the 
creature  would  look  at  her  fondly,  with  his 
heav3^,blinkinge3'es,  and  whine,  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  she  said. 

Soon  she  began  to  complain  of  a  certain 
weariness  and  heavy  feeling  about  the  head, 
and  that  first  pain  turned  out  (as  I  thought 
it  Avas)  the  Avarniug  of  the  old  sickness  com- 
ing back  again.  Water-on-the-brain,  they 
called  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  don't  like  thinking 
over  those  days,  it  gives  me  a  dead  weight 
on  my  heart,  and  such  a  choking  feeling  in 
ray  throat.  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that, 
before  a  fortnight  was  out,  the  little  angel 
was  taken  gently  up  to  heaven,  Avhere,  added 
ilr.  Dipchurch,  huskily,  it  is  my  liim  per- 
suasion she  is  now  and  ever-shall  be  world 
without  end  !  From  which  happj^  country,  it 
is  also  my  firm  belief,  there  never  came  down 
a  purer  soul. 

"  And  Pincher.  the  dog  ?" 

He  went  about  for  some  days  in  a  rest- 
less sort  of  fashion,  looking,  I  think,  fur  his 
little  mistress,  in  all  manner  of  places.  I 
once  met  him  coming  along,  in  his  old 
shambling  wa}^,  through  a  place  he  never  was 
known  to  be  found  in  before  :  and  squire 
met  him  there,  too, — burst  out  crying  over 
liiin, — crying  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

I  had  to  go  awa}'.  up  to  London,  a  little  after 
that,  on  business,  and  when  I  came  home 
they  told  me  that  Pincher  had  been  found 
one  morning  under  a  rose-tree,  which  Isliss 
Cicely  herself  had  planted.  Lying  there, 
stretched  out.  his  poor,  white  sheep's-face 
resting  on  a  bed  of  moss  which  grew  about 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

calm! 

TuEKK  is  .1  time  when  nature  sadden'J  lies, 

Not  slumbering,  but  uiidisturb'J,  iu  night, 
Gazing  aloft  with  all  her  flowers'  eyes 

Into  tlie  tnuupiil  lieavcn's  liquid  light. 
Tlion  shows  thf!  distant  landscape  clear  and  fair, 

And  softly  thrills  the  lone  bird's  simple  song  ; 
Sere  leaves  lloat  silently  amid  the  air, 

A  nd  distant  sounds  glide  echoloss  along. 

There  is  a  silence  falls  upon  the  sea, 

When  the  impassioned  storm  has  onward  swept. 
As  if  the  spirit  of  humanity 

Had  sunk  in  hopeful  slumber  as  slie  wept. 
Then  scarce  a  crest  upon  the  long,  still  waves. 

In  creamy  foam  comes  liubblini;;  o'erthe  shells; 
Low  imisic  murnnirs  in  the  rocky  caves, 

And  the  expanse  iu  radiant  stillness  dwells. 
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There  is  a  calm  which  comes  upon  the  heart, 

Shedding  a  sease  of  holine.s.'s  around  ; 
Assuaging  pain,  allaying  throe  and  smart, 

And  tuning  all  its  chords  to  tender  sound. 
It  is  not  hope,  nor  patience  ;  but  the  soul. 

Exalted,  yet  resigned,  feels  one  by  one 
Its  passions  ebb,  and  gazing  on  the  goal. 

Breathes  the  unconscious  prayer,  "  Thy  will 
be  done !" 


IDLE  nOURS  IN  CADIZ. 


I  SIT  in  my  murky  London  chambers  one 
of  these  tawny  foggy  days  when  the  sky  keeps 
changing  colours,  like  a  great  sickly  cameleon, 
and  I  turn  over  the  red-edged  leaves  of  my 
Sjianish  note-book  to  rub  up  my  memory. 

I  find  amongst  other  notes  : 

Granada,  Monday,  August — ,  1858. — The  string  of 
apish-browecl  galley-slaves  in  yellow  jackets,  who  clink 
iu  chains,  si^rinkled  water  up  and  down  the  parade 
on  the  river-side,  trying  maliciously  to  splash  the  passers 

by- 
Let  that  go. 

2.  The  Madhouse  at  Carthagena. — The  silent  officer, 
who  had  not  spoken  for  three  days,  and  the  moaning 
woman  with  the  frightened  staring  eyes  and  black 
dishevelled  hair,  who  had  but  the  night  before  murdered 
her  two  children. 


That  won't  do. 

3.  JICRiLLo's  Picture,  at  the  Seville  Museo. — Tlie 
Saint  holding  his  own  heart,  red  as  a  pin-cushion,  and 
with  a  sort  of  Valentine  dart  stuck  through  it. 

I  shall  deal  with  Murillo  another  day. 

4.  Thk  riKST  GLIMPSE  of  that  great  sapphire  mountain 
of  a  whale  that  we  sighted  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and 
which  sent  up  a  water  rocket  as  a  signal  to  us,  then 
touched  his  hat,  bowed,  and  disappeared.  A  phenom- 
enon followed  by  a  neck-and-neck  somersault-racc  of 
porpoises  all  round  our  vessel,  and  a  huge  ugly  drift  of  a 
shark  that  we  fired  at,  spotted  with  blood,  but  could  not 
capture. 

No.  I  must  look  at  my  Cadiz  pages,  for 
those  are  what  I  want  just  now.  Here  they 
are. 

Cadiz. — The  perpetual  dimpling  of  the  hotel  fountain 
pool,  and  the  blowing  in  and  out,  light  and  dark,  of  that 
luminous  sail  in  the  boat  I  took  to  cross  the  bay.  N.  B.  The 
water  near  the  shore,  of  the  pleasant  colour  of  lemonade 
with  the  sun  on  it. 

Ah !  now  I  remember.  Yes,  is  was  after 
days  of  stormy  vicissitude  and  Od^'ssean 
coasting  of  cape  and  promontory,  rock,  monas- 
tery, and  hill,  that  a  certain  bright  ten 
o'clock  of  an  August  morning  (almost  the 
very  morning  that  Columbus  in  a  fishing 
smack  pushed  out  of  the  harbour  at  Palos) 
certain  voices  on  the  quarter-<leck  called 
out  that  they  saw  land.  Somewhere  under 
the  light  there  was  certainly  something, 
as  I  said  to  Parker,  who  was  looking  quite 
in  the  wrong  direction  —  indeed,  staring 
hard  at    a    salmon-coloured  and  irrelevant 


cloud.      It  was    moi'c  like    a    small    lumi- 
nous fog  bank,   or    a  low   bar   of  golden- 
breathed  vapour  than   land.      Gradually  it 
grew ;  and  grew  faster  than  the  magic  bean 
plant  in  the  fairy  story :  grew,  grew,  from  a 
shapeless  blurred  line  like  so  much  cancelled 
sunshine,   to   solid    gold   dross;     then    this 
purified  to  a  finer  ore,  and,  lastly,  when  we 
poured  up,  like  a  party  of  boarders  hot  from 
a  tea  and   toast  breakfast,  singing  snatches 
of  nautical  songs    and  looking  up   at  the 
rigging  to  appear  nautical,  we  saw  the  gold 
veil  filtering  off,  and  a  real  bullion  pyramid 
of  houses :  in  fact,  a  city  lying  at  the  water's 
edge  waiting  for  ovir  arrival.     It  was  Cadiz  j 
the  merchant  city,  the  sister  of  Ilavanuah, 
the  city  English  guns  have  often  vomited  fire 
at  through  stormy  whirlwinds  of  crimson  and 
sulphurous  smoke.     It  is  the  wine  city;  the 
city  at  whose  capture  Elizabeth  stamped  her 
foot  and  cried,  "  Marry,  Avell   done !"     The 
yellow  glazed  domes  like  teacups  turned  over 
by  a  giant  to  preserve  some  special  specimen 
of  the  bigot  or  fanatic,  is  the  cathedral.  Those 
brown  square  walls  are  forts.     There  arc  the 
palm  trees.     See  how  they  run  surgmg  into 
the  sea  like  so  many  sharks'  snouts.     Those 
white  walls    are   government   store-houses. 
That  great  yellov/  building  is  a  barrack  or  a 
hospital.  IIow  graciously  the  city  grows  and 
grows  ;  sending  up  tower  and   terrace  and 
dome  cluster  after  cluster:  till  we,  forgetting 
that  it  is  we  who  are  in  motion,  seem  to  see 
some  great  procession  advancing  and  Avidening 
towards  us. 

An  artist  who  had  studied  at  Madrid  told 
me,  as  an  instance  of  the  gravity  and  dignity 
of  the  Castiliaus,  that  he  once  saw  in  a  public 
square  in  that  city  an  itinerant  dentist 
mounted  on  a  horse,  to  whom  a  pain-stricken 
muleteer  came,  griping  at  his  jaw  for  advice. 
The  grave  quack  did  not  dismount ;  hardly 
stooped  in  his  saddle ;  but,  with  one  ex- 
perienced far-sighted  keen  glance  at  the 
cavernous  tooth,  drew  a  long  Toledo  rapier 
with  a  curious  twisted  steel  hilt  that  hung 
by  his  side,  slipped  the  point  under  the 
muleteer's  black  fang,  and  scooped  it  out 
with  a  single  twitch.  With  military  pre- 
cision he  then  wiped  his  sword,  slipped  it 
back  into  its  sheath,  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  twopenny  fee,  touched  his  sombrero,  and 
rode  gravely  off.  I  certainly  never  saw  any- 
thing quite  equal  to  this  deed  of  surgery  ; 
I  did  once  see  a  quack  at  Florence 


though 

stop  his  chaise  in  the  great  Castle  Square 
and  take  out  a  man's  tooth  in  the  front  scat 
of  the  vehicle,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd.  I  have  indeed  too  seen  odd  sights 
(for  instance) — a  Spanish  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  heard  a  Sicilian  mendicant  phad 
that  he  was  a  marchese ;  but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing quite  so  gallant,  gay,  and  chivalrous  as 
the  agile  man  in  black  who  sprang  up  the 
vessel's  side.  As  we  let  the  anchor  go 
with  a  crai?hing  froth  and  a  chinking  run 
and  jolt  of  the  chain  cable,  several  bright- 
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coloured  boats  whose  red  oars  cast  red  re- 
flections in  the  water  as  from  flamingo's 
wings,  approach,  but  first  of  all,  like  a  con- 
queror, leaped  on  board  this  brown-faced 
fencing-master  man  ;  who  might,  for  shrewd 
daring  and  gallant  mien,  have  been  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Don  Quixote,  or  even  third 
cousin  t^A■ice  removed  of  the  Cid  himself. 
He  bowed  to  us  all,  and  double  bowed  and  pi- 
rouetted to  the  ladies,  who,  at  these  moments 
of  approaching  shore,  turn  out  especially  gay. 
cheerful  and  unruffled,  though,  but  yesterday, 
wallowing  victims  of  the  sea  malady. 


'•Good 
right,  sar  ? 


Love 


sar 
En 


IIow 


sar. 


j,land, 


all 
bii 


you,  „„., 

^...,   _.  .     „ o ,    sar,   vary    „.j, 

country,  sar,  vary  good  peoples,  Inglis,  sar, 
I  speak  Inglis  vary  well,  sar.  I  half  past 
two  3^ar  ua   Inglis,  sar,"  says  the  young  Don 


our  fat  captain  with 
3,  who  stands  serene 


the   coifee-colouied 
and  indifferent  at 


to 

eye  , 

the  gangway,  waiting  for  the  Custom  House 

officer. 

I  stood  watching  the  first  native  I  had 
seen,  admiring  his  nimble  dancing  motion : 
the  perch-back  ruffle  of  his  shirt-front,  his 
light  cassock  waistcoat,  his  serge  paletot  and 
his  white  leghorn  planter's  hat  with  the  black 
ribbon  and  sable  lining.  Suddenly  the  fat 
captain  makes  a  side  spring  at  me,  puts  the 
back  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as  a  wall  to 
talk  behind,  and,  in  a  speaking  trumpet 
whisper,  says  confidentially,  "That  is  the 
biggest  thief  in  all  Cadiz!"' 

"  What,  Iligginos  V  says  the  first  mate, 
the  good  man,  '-who  carried  away  his  funnel " 
Avhen  captain  of  an  Australian  steamer.  '•  The 
dirtiest  rascal  in  all  Spain !" 

"What's  he  up  at  now,  Simmons?''' 

"  Vv^hy,  touting  for  the  Fonda  Europa — 
the  filthy  little  inn  by  the  bull-ring  in 
Hamilcar  Street." 

"  I  should  like  to  throw  him  overboard : 
he  once  swindled  me  out  of  five  shillings." 

I  might  have  heard  further  revelations ; 
but,  just  at  this  moment,  a  bare-legged  boy, 
clinging  round  the  mast-head,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  reeving  the  P.  and  0.  flag  which  is 
to  intimate  our  arrival.  The  boy  scrambles 
about  as  if  he  was  bird-nesting ;  but  the  red 
whip  will  not  fling  out  its  yard  or  two  of 
scarlet  thread. 

"  Let  a  MAN  go  out !"  cries  the  captain 
shouting  himself  into  a  crimson  apoplexy, 
laying  the  sort  of  contemptuous  emphasis  on 
the  word  man  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  when 
she  said,  "My  father  loved  a  man/"  Out 
goes  a  man,  and  out  goes  the  flag ;  and  at  this 
moment   Iligginos — Don  Antonio 


Higguios 


— seeing  the  angry  stare  of  the  first  officer 
at  him,  hastily  deals  out  a  pack  of  lying 
hotel  cards,  and  drops  like  a  ripe  or  rotten 
fruit  precipitately    into  his  boat  which  lay 


alongside.     And, 


his  sudden  retreat, 


a  lady  near  me  starts,  and  as  she  starts,  I 
start,  and  drop  myself  and  trunk  hito 
Higgins'  boat.  He  was  counting  some 
shillings  with  a  chuckle ;  when  he  had  done 


it,  he  arranged  his  blue-caped  cloak  on  his 
left  shoulder,  looked  up  the  mate's  red  face 
which  hung  over  at  the  vessel's  side  like  a 
full-blown  rose  over  a  black  wall,  and  smiled 
dejjrecatingly  and  innocently.  He  now  stands 
up  and  cries  to  him  : 

"You  want  any  cigars,  sar?  Best  Havan- 
nahs,  sar!" 

I  will  not  more  than  epitomise  my  first 
impression  on  lauding,  of  a  lovely  Spanish  face 
seen  through  the  black  convent-netting  of  a 
mantilla,  or  of  the  crowds  of  leather-greaved 
and  bobbed  and  tasselled  men  I  passed  through 
on  my  way  to  my  hotel  in  the  grand  square. 
I  will  not  stop  at  the  reed-thatched  and 
walled  quay  stalls,  formed  of  maize  stalks  tied 
together,  where  hot  yellow  tomatoes  were  for 
sale;  or  where  half-naked  fishermen,  with 
brass  charms  hanging  by  dirty  wet  strings 
from  their  brown,  lean  necks,  sat  before  heaps 
of  some  rough  fishes  that  looked  like  purple 
chestnuts  in  the  husks.  The  great  matted 
bullock-carts,  with  the  solid  wooden  wheels, 
cumbrous  and  slow,  shall  not  stoj^me;  nor 
the  clinking  and  jangle  of  the  perpetual 
mule-bells;  nor  the  crews  of  lateen-i-igged 
boats  lying  off  the  harbour,  with  their  curved 
and  sweeping  sails,  white  in  the  inten.se  sun- 
light. The  heaps  of  chick  peas  on  the  quays 
and  the  dry  black  kidney  bean  pods  of  the 
carob-trces  detain  me  for  a  moment,  but  I 
push  on  through  a  crowd  of  lounging  porters, 
who  seem  all  armed  with  pink  slices  of  melon 
and  brown  ringcrab-shaped  loaves  of  bread ; 
each  stamped  with  a  sort  of  talisman  seal. 
Everywhere  sounds  the  bullying,  angry  cry 
of  the  water-sellers ;  which  has  an  oriental 
flavour,  and  makes  you  feel  thirsty  whether 
you  will  or  no. 

As  for  my  hotel,  all  I  need  say  of  it  is,  that 
it  looked  out  on  a  public  walk ;  was  next 
to  a  nobleman's  house  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  a  blacksmith's  shoj)  on  the  other ;  where, 
through  the  black  frame  of  the  door,  I  saw 
all  day,  and  half  the  night,  the  red  sparks 
flow  upward,  and  the  great  orange-coloured 
flame  throb  up  and  down  like  a  living  thmg 
eager  to  devour.  Not  far  oil'  was  a  nunnery, 
and  nearer,  were  some  suspicious,  thievish- 
whero  faces  were  always 
me  as  I  passed,  from  behind  the 


looking  houses, 

watching 

striped   mat  that   was 


flung 


out,  tent-Avise. 


mornmg ; 


over  the  strip  of  projecting  balcony. 

But  I   will    begin    Avith   next 
Avhcn.  before  breakfast,   I  sallied  out  down 

side-street  leading  from  the  outer  Avalks 

trclliscd  square 


Avail,  into  the  small 


a 

on  the 

Avherc    the    post-office 

the     houses    liavc   all 

badges  of  the  figure  of 

bo  insura'ice  records  or 


stands,  and  where 
those  curious  little 
tlie  Virgin,  that  may 
religious  memorials, 


I  quite  forgot  to  ask  Avhich.  IIoav  curiously 
the  difierent  classes  still  nestle  together — 
noble  and  blacksmith,  merchant  and  barber, 
nuns,  and  I  do  not  knoAV  Avliat — I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  same  odd  sort  of 
country   town   of    the  seventeenth  century, 
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mingle-mangle,  characterises  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  this  bles!?ed  pure  early  morn- 
ing ;  when  the  soft  sea  air  fans  the  streets 
of  Cadiz.  In  this  narrow  passage,  where  no 
one  particularly  seems  stirring,  there  are 
heaps  of  white  unslaked  lime  lying  just  as 
the  mules  have  shook  it  down  from  their  pan- 
niers— perhaps  that  very  obstinate  wretcli  of 
a  mule  I  saw  yesterday  lie  down  on  his  back 
when  he  was  struck,  and  kick  with  all  his  four 
feet  at  once,  like  a  sulky  boy.  As  for  the  gutter 
that  runs  dov,n  the  centre  of  the  street,  it  is 
heaped  with  melon  rinds,  cigar  stumps,  and 
dusty  refuse  swept  out  of  the  houses.  Ah  ! 
here  come  the  street-sweepers,  with  a  dusty 
smoke,  which  almost  hides  them,  herald- 
ing their  approach;  they  bear  up  a  lazy, 
bustling  string,  with  a  smoky  dust  before 
them,  as  of  a  file  of  skirmishers.  I  see 
they  move  the  dust;  but  I  much  doubt  if 
they  remove  it.  I  gaze  up  the  bright  pleasant 
little  street  at  the  doors,  which  have  neat 
bronze  pendant  hands,  beautifull}^  modelled, 
for  knockers,  and  look  up  at  the  green  cased- 
in  projecting  windows,  which  are  so  eastern 
and  attractive.  I  think  that  dandily-dressed 
young  citizen  behind  me.  who  looks  up, 
just  as  a  white  hand  on  the  third  storey 
opens  and  shuts  a  lattice — has  come  here  to 
pay  his  morning  devoirs,  for  he  now  kisses  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  a  sunshine  breaks  out  in 
his  ftice,  and  he  walks  away  Avith  a  quick, 
joyous  step,  "  his  bosom's  lord  sitting  lightly 
on  his  throne,"  and  no  day-mare  waiting 
at  his  door  for  him  to  mount.  Talk  of 
the  nightmare!  What  is  she  to  the  day- 
mare  that  hides  the  sun  from  us,  neighs 
often  at  our  window,  and  will  keep  beating  its 
feet  impatiently  upon  our  heart  till  we 
throw  it  out  some  sugared  sop  of  consolation  ? 
Now,  just  as  I  cross  into  the  square,  I  cut 
in  two  a  religious  procession  filing  down  the 
street.  They  are  two  and  two,  some  brother- 
hood, in  yellow  and  white  dresses,  carrying 
candles  (to  help  the  sun  I  suppose)  ;  then 
one  miserable,  drawling  man,  who  represents 
the  band,  alone,  with  a  blunderbuss  of  a 
bassoon  tucked  under  his  arm  ;  and,  almost 
last  a  priest,  in  a  three-pointed  bhxck  cap 
and  a  cloth  of  gold  robe,  carrying  the  Host 
under  a  portable  canopy.  Every  one  bows 
and  takes  off  his  hat,  as  the  procession 
rambles  carelessly  by.  The  square  I  enter 
now  is  trellised  round  with  half-dead,  dusty 
vines,  sapless  and  juiccless,  the  fruit  shrivelled 
and  withered  for  want  of  moisture.  Even  at 
this  hour,  in  the  soft  growing  heat,  there  are 
gossipping  loungers  on  the  benches  round  the 
square,  talking  over  the  paper  of  the  last 
bull-fight  at  Seville.  There  are  no  listening 
analysing  sparrows  about,  and  I  hear  no 
crush  or  roll  of  vehicles,  I  see  none,  and 
hear  none.  The  city  is  as  quiet  as  the  coun- 
try, but  more  cheerful  and  sociable.  The 
waiter-looking  servants,  in  the  light  jean 
jackets,  exchange   civilities,  proverbs,  and  re- 


partees, as  they  brush  about  in  a  playful, 
careless,  Spanish  way,  at  their  master's  doors. 
Even  now,  early  as  it  is,  if  you  were  to  go 
into  the  quiet  shut-iu  cafes,  you  would  find 
burgesses  at  dominoes;  and  as  you  sat  at 
your  coffee,  would  be  pestered  by  the  pedlars, 
who  come  in  with  their  wares,  and  tease  the 
habitues.  You  must  observe  as  jcm  get  into 
the  bright  street,  the  Calle  Ancha  (Broad 
Street),  the  pleasant  light  emerald-green 
used  on  the  balconies  and  window-frames 
and  the  general  shine  and  glitter  of  gilding 
about  the  trellises,  which  seems  as  rich  as 
bullion.  At  some  of  the  doors  are  huge 
lions'  heads  with  gold  rings  in  their  mouths  ; 
though  the  place  is  but  a  packet  station.  It 
was  once  the  exchange ;  the  court  yard  is 
paved  with  marble  ;  other  doors  are  bossed 
with  long  coffin-nail  bosses,  and  over  some 
threshold  are  strongly-cut  helmets  and  deep 
bitten-in  ccats-of-arms.  High  up,  cutting 
against  the  sky,  are  the  celebrated  miradores 
— the  flat-topped  towers  which  the  Cadiz  mer- 
chants build  for  various  purposes,  partly  to 
catch  the  air,  partly  to  smoke  and  read  in, 
and  chiefly  as  observatories  to  look  seawards 
for  their  home-returning  argosies. 

But  here  comes  two  Spanish  ladies,  going  to 
early  mass,  Avith  the  inevitable  old  duenna, 
close,  watchful,  and  important  as  the  nurse 
in  Komeo  and  Juliet,  at  their  heels  ;  for  this 
is  a  country  where  hearts  are  tinder,  and 
sparks  fly  dangerously  about.  They  look,  as 
all  Spanish  ladies  look  to  English  eyes,  full- 
dressed;  so  that  a  street  full  of  Spanish 
ladies  at  the  fashionable  shopping-hour  looks 
very  much  like  an  open  air  ball-room.  Their 
hair  is  glossy  as  a  blackbird's  wing,  soft, 
I  daresay,  to  the  lover's  hand  as  a  mole's  fur. 
The  mantilla  gathers  round  on  their  shoulders 
in  a,  cascade  of  blackness,  and  their  black 
fans  work  and  Avinnow  in  that  enchanting 
manner  which,  it  is  said,  takes  seven  years  to 
learn.  The  Cadiz  foot  is  a  proverb  :  the 
Cadiz  beauty  is  famous  :  the  Spanish  walk  is 
an  institution.  These  ladies  float  along ; 
walking  as  Juno  floats  on  clouds  ;  there  is  no 
stalking  tramp  here,  no  tremendous  vigorous 
exertion  of  muscles.  No;  there  is  only  a 
glidmg,  divine  passage,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  vulgar  mechanical  laws.  Just  behind  these 
comes  a  mule  laden  with  twin  altars  of  sjjlit 
firewood  securely  corded  on  his  panniers,  and 
followed  by  an  old  patriarchal  muleteer,  who 
gives  one  "the  impression  of  Abraham  going 
up  the  mountain  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
mule  (the  leader  of  a  string  of  others)  bears 
a  bell,  as  large  as  a  cofi'ee-pot :  underneath 
its  neck,  its  mane  is  cut  into  a  pattern : 
it  is  branded  in  large  letters  with  the 
owner's  name  on  the  left  flank  ;  it  wears  red 
bunches  and  tufts  over  its  blinkers,  and  a 
great  red  and  yellow  tassel  over  its  bent  fore- 
head. No  wonder,  with  all  these  badges  of 
distinction,  that  it  leads  the  train  of  mean 
and  servile  followers  somewhat  proudly;  after 
these  comes  a  dust-cart,  with  a  jolting  bell 
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Stuck  in  its  front;  and  after  this  a  blind 
fellow  playing  a  guitar,  and  led  by  a  Murillo- 
iike  child,  who  always  contrives  to  pitch  for 
the  time  near  a  fruit-stall,  where  a  beggar- 
sort  of  vendor  peels  prickly  pears  as  quick  as 
a  fishmonger  opens  oysters. 

The  Cadiii  Spaniards  cling  very  much  to 
their  Carthaginian  ancestors,  to  judge  by  the 
names  of  the  Cadiz  streets,  which  are,  as  in 
Seville,  labelled  Ilamilcar,  Ilanno,  Hasdru])al; 
just  as  we  call  our  great  London  streets  after 
our  own  great  men.  Bacon,  Newton,  Shakes- 
peare, Cowper,  Johnson,  and  not  after  mere 
earthworm  builders  or  unfortunate  rich  men. 
The  Spanish  street  names  are  always  indeed 
sonorous  or  sacerdotal ;  ringing  out  with  a 
processional  majesty  and  stamp  of  empire : 
as  the  Street  of  Manuel  Ilcnriquez,  or  the 
Kua  de  Yilialobos.     Sometimes  they  have  a 
mediaeval   solemnity   and   quaintness   about 
them,  as  the  Street  of  the  Five  Wounds,  the 
Street    of    the    Seven    Sorrows,   the    Plaza 
Jesus-Nazaren,   the     Street  of    Saint    Elmo 
(the   sailor's    saint),   the    Five   Towers,   the 
liosary,    the    Pirates,    the    Doubloons,    the 
Wiue-Skius — all  characteristic  and  suggestive 
names.    I  even  bought  a  little  cobweb-map  of 
the  ham-shaped  city,  and  jotted  down  the  most 
picturesque  and  national  names  as  a  warning 
to  the  nation  that  calls  its  streets  King  Street 
and  William  Street  and  Cannon  Street  and 
such  insipid  names.     I  noted  the  streets  of 
Consolation,  of  the  Three  Men,  of  the  Cross, 
of  Saint  Dimas  (the  penitent  thief),  of  God's 
Blessing,  of  Calvary,  of  the  Capucins,  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  Flemings,  of  Saint  Gincs,  of 
the  Apple,  of  Hercules  (founder  of  Cadiz),  of 
Saint  luc-s.     But,  these  are  not  a  whit  more 
picturesque  than  those   of  old   Paris,  where 
there  was  the  Street  of  the  Armed  Man ;  or 
of  Naples,  that  has  its  Street  of  the  Marble 
Foot ;    or    Rome,    that    has    its    Street    of 
Madame  Lucretia  and  the  Three  Robbers; 
or  a  certain  old  dirty  brick  Babylon,  that,  with 
all  its  Jones  Terraces  and  Laburnum  Villas, 
has  still  some  old-world  nooks,  fragrant  with 
the  names  of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard  and  Lilypot 
Lane,   and   certainly  fragrant  with   nothing 
else. 

Cadiz,  then,  has  besides  these  older  streets, 
its  bran  new  squares,  where  the  Ijands 
triumph  and  dominate  of  summer  evenings, 
on  a  green-shelved  scaffold,  under  the  light 
of  golden-flowered  lamps  that  scorn  the 
sh;irp-rayed  stars  cutting  the  blue  darkness 
above  them.  This  is  the  square  of  San 
Antonio,  with  low  stone  seats  all  round  it — 
low  iron-backed  seats,  where  you  sit  and  tip 
off  the  white  column  of  ash  from  your  cigar 
against  the  end  of  your  l)oot,  and  try  and  look 
as  if  you  saw  nothing  as  Pedro's  cheek  comes 
so  very  near  the  brown-redness  of  Juanna's 
that  you  really  wonder  the  fat,  comfortable 
old  burgess  of  a  father,  who  is  talking  patri- 
otism with  the  thin  neighbour  on  the  next 
Beat,  does  not  make  some  romark. 
This  is  the  stiuare,  where  in  sixteen  hundred 


and  forty-eight  (there  is  no  doubt  in  Cadiz 
about  it),  the  figure  of  the  saint  came  down 
from  its  pedestal  (in  a  high  wind)  to  succour 
and  heal  some  poor  stricken  water-carriers. 
Nobody  can  disbelieve  it,  for  there  is  the 
clearest  possible  evidence  (much  more  clear 
than  about  the  Commandant's  statue  in  Don 
Juan)  that  the  saint  was  seen  getting  down 
from  his  pedestal  and  getting  up  again.    Ask 
at   any  of  those  fizzling  fry  fish  shops,  that 
flame  purgatorially  at  night,  and  they  will  tell 
you  vrith  any  number  of  oaths  you  may  re- 
quire, that  greater  miracles  have  been  done 
here  than  anywhere  in  Spain.  Why  there  was 
one  local  saint  who  was  not  quite  sure  if  it  was 
right  to  attempt  to  perform  a  miracle,  and 
save  a  mason  who  was  .falling  from  a  scaffold 
in  the  Franciscan  church;  so  he  went  home 
and  j^rayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  answer  came 
that  it  was  right.     So  off  he  posted  back  to 
the  church,expecting  to  find  the  man  dead.and 
intending  to  rub  him  all  over  with  the  great 
Arab   doctor   Ben   IIollowaw"ay"s   ointment. 
To  his  wonder  and  delight,  he  found  the  man, 
by  the  Virgin's  aid,  suspended  in  mid-air; 
and  he  stretched   out  his  hand  and  drew  him 
back  on  the  scaffold.     This  is  nothing;  for 
Saint  Vincent  swam  down  a  river  on  a  mill- 
stone, to  which  the  Moors  had  tied  him.  And 
even  this  is  a  trifle  to  the  miracle  of  Father 
Joseph,  of  the  Convent  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
at  Seville;  for  he,  one  burning  day  in  July, 
having    forgotten    the   dinner   hour    in   the 
refectory,  went  out  in  the  olive  garden  of  the 
convent;  and,  holding  a  raw  beefsteak  in  his 
hand,  held  it  up  to  the  sun.  \Nhich,  focussing 
instantly  upon  it,  cooked  it  in  exactly  three 
minutes.     His  absuj-d  calumniators,  indeed, 
hating  and  fearing  truth,  and  materialists  to 
a  man,  go  so  far  as  shamelessly  to  impugn  the 
splendour  of  this  miracle,  and  to  assert  that 
the  saint  took  the  steak  out  with  him  ready 
cooked.     But  even  this  great  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  our  faith  pales  before  the  great 
and   crowning  jtroof    of    Christian    charity 
given  us  by  Brother  Lorenzo,  of  the  ]\Iinorite 
Convent,  at  Bilboa,  who,  one  day,  going  into 
a  vineyard  to   eat  grapes  and  meditate  alone 
(Nanita  of  the  neighbouring  posada  of  Villa 
Dolces,  is  the  witness  of  this  miracle),  held 
out  his  hand,  as  men  do,  to  see  if  it  rained : 
at  that  moment,  a  thrush  from  a  neighbour- 
pomegranate  tree  flew  down  and  laid  an  egg 
in   the   cup   of  his   hand,  then   accidentally 
hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  nest.     The  holy 
man,  praying  for  aid  vrith  divine  patience, 
actually  waited  till  the  whole  five  eggs  were 
laid  and  hatched,  and  the  grateful  bird,  in 
the   presence   of    Nanita   and  thousands   of 
peasants,  flew  to  the  nearest  fig  tree,  changed 
itself  into    an  angel,    and    sung   the   Nunc 
Dimittis  or  Song  of  Simeon. 

After  such  miracles  as  these,  it  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  the 
statue  merely  coming  doAvn  from  its  pedestal. 
So  we  Spaniards,  breathing  out  cigar-smoke, 
oaths  and   prayers  alternately,  talk   of  the 
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legend,  as  we  sit  and  listen  at  night  under 
the  illuuiinatcd  clock,  to  the  stormy,  blatant 
military  music,  which  makes  up  by  marrow- 
bone-and-clcavcr  violence,  for  what  it  wants 
in  thought,  tenderness,  or  genius.  And 
while  I  think  over  these  things,  and  compare 
San  Antonio  to  Cockspur  Street  King  George, 
who  never  does  anything  like  that,  I  am 
suddenly  found  out  as  an  Englishman, 
by  a  picaroon  boy,  who  lets  out  chairs  and 
sells  fusees ;  having  found  this  out,  he  sees 
no  reason  why  I  should  pass  unnoticed  and 
ungreeted  (he  has  only  one  shoe  and  carries 
a  tin  pot  for  his  money)  he  comes  round  to 
the  back  of  my  bench,  grins  at  me,  and  says : 

'•  Inglis,  God  dam !  I  luglis.  IIow  you 
do,  sar  ?  Very  well  thank  you  ?  All  right : 
good  night — you  give  me  ?  Tank  you — how 
you  do — all  right  ?     Good-by,  sar."' 

Before  I  get  well  rid  of  this  little  human 
flea,  I  am  accosted  by  a  neatly-dressed  fellow, 
in  white  trousers  and  black  serge  great  coat. 
He  begins  by  following  me  close,  slowly 
creeping  to  my  loft  side,  then  ostentatiously 
allowing  me  to  pass  ;  then  watching  my  eyes. 
that  turn  to  a  list  of  voters  pasted  up  at  the 
post  office  door ;  then,  as  if  I  had  asked  him 
something,  saying  in  good  broken  English, 
nodding,  and  showing  his  teeth,  as  I  turn 
round : 

'•  Jknow — I  am  Inglis.  BornatGeeberalter, 
sar.  Very  good  man,  father,  sar:  very 
spectable  man  rather,  sar.  Had  ten  chil- 
dren, sar.  O  very  good  Christian  man,  sar. 
He  die,  sar ;  mother  die,  sar ;  leave  me  all 
children  to  subsist  on.  Have  saretificate, 
sar,  here.  You  kind  charite  full  of:  very 
full  of,  sar.  Give  me  money,  I  go  back  to 
Geeberalter,  sar — per  I'amor  de  Dios — for 
Goddes  sake!  I  spit  blood,  sar'  (here 
coughs  violently,  which  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  a  van  of  street  sweepers,  with  broad 
cane  brooms,  approaching  us,  veiled  in  clouds 
of  dust.) 

I  look  at  the  certificate,  and  find  that  it 
declares  that  Balthazar  de  Barbate  has  suf- 
fered very  much,  has  by  ill  events  quite 
lost  his  respectability,  and  is  now  very  ill- 
conditioned,  with  a  pulmonary  chest.  I 
think  the  fellow  has  deserved  somethmg  for 
following  me  through  six  streets,  and,  to  my 
great  subsequent  regret — as  I  am  immedi- 
ately after  warned  against  him — I  give  him  a 
quarter-dollar. 

But  Cadiz  has  other  scenes  than  its  fine 
central  street  of  green  and  gilt  balconies, 
merchants  look-out  towers,  pierced  doors,  and 
pillared  courts  where  the  silver  of  the  foun- 
tain seems  always  trying  to  leap  itself  up 
into  the  semblance  of  twenty  pounds  worth 
of  change,  and  its  gardens  square,  broad  and 
spacious,  and  fit  for  mantilla'd  ladies,  armed 
with  black  fans,  and  eyes  that  stab  you 
through  and  through.  There  are  long  defiles 
of  pleasant  streets,  where  open  air  store 
shops  try  and  attract  you  with  rusty  car- 
bines old  as  the  age  of  Cortes,  dinted  powder- 


horns,  rows  of  scallop  shell  castanets,  tinsel 
fans,  broad  bead  combs,  golden-brown  strings 
of  dried  fiakey  fish,  old  shoes,  necklaces, 
relics,  and  n^aries.  Here  the  seamen  drink 
aniseed  and  fire-water,  and  utter  their  vehe- 
ment beliefs,  and  here  country  girls  stop  and 
barter  and  gossip.  I  venture  through  Car- 
thagmiau  named  passes,  where  no  carts  go, 
and  mules  seem  never  to  trot,  clink,  and 
clatter,  to  wide  wastes,  out  by  the  ramparts, 
where  the  sea  moans  and  complains  because 
it  cannot  swallow  the  earth,  as  it  wants  to, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  gnaw  and  nibble  at 
the  cllif  and  shore. 

Perhaps  I  will  break  out  by  some  stranded 
looking  store-houses,  or  deserted  barracks, 
and  come  to  the  bull-ring,  which  the  sea 
has  undermined,  and  which  will  never  more 
be  safe.  See  the  great  brown  Windsor  stone 
heaps,  the  piles  of  rubbish  in  the  crumbling 
amphitheatre,  where  bulls  and  men  have  bled, 
within  sound  of  the  great  suffering  moan  of 
the  sea,  that  has  always,  be  it  storm  or  calm, 
that  great  settled  sorrow  at  its  big  heart; 
that  dreadful  dream  of  the  Deluge;  that 
complaint  of  its  imprisoned  genii. 

It  is  in  these  sea-ward  parts  of  the  city, 
where  the  black  lava-like  Mediterranean  dust 
which  forms  the  road  lies  in  great  sifted 
heaps  up  against  the  stone  heaps  of  the 
deserted  bull-ring,  inside  the  circus,  no  longer 
crimson  with  bull's  blood  or  the  gore  of 
bronze-faced  men,  that  you  come  to  dread- 
ful Spanish  rookeries,  where  ghastly  bearded 
rufiians,  smoking  in  half-naked  sprawlmg 
groups,  scowl  at  you  from  the  open  doors, 
and  where  hideous  leermg  women,  in  puflhig 
white  dresses,  their  black  horsehair-looking 
tresses  folded  and  looped  witii  gold  and 
pearl,  greet  you  with  siren  whispers  from 
under  the  shadowy  twilight  of  the  tent- 
like matting  that  trails  over  the  balcony, 
or  from  the  interstice  of  some  coloured 
curtain  that  sweeps  down  over  a  mysterious 
window.  It  is  in  the  ''slums"  and  Ijcliind- 
the-scenes  world  of  Cadiz — under  these  whis- 
pering windows,  which  seem  innumerable, 
and  besides  these  ruffian-guarded  thievcs'- 
dens — that  the  strange  motely  masquerade 
of  Spanish  low  life  meets  the  Englishman's 
astonished  eye.  It  is  not  on  the  four  miles 
of  sea  ramparts,  with  the  fire-tipped  light- 
houses and  fire-breathing  forts,  witli  their 
portly  priests,  tinsel  soldiers,  fantastic  dan- 
dies, and  ladies  who  seem  to  float  on  air  or 
walk  on  clouds — that  the  traveller  is  to 
obtain  his  true  notion  of  Spanish  life.  No  : 
it  is  in  the  rows  of  naked-legged  fishers 
for  red  mullets,  who  angle  all  day  with 
their  long  cane  rods — their  backs  to  the 
f\ishionable  promenaders — with  a  patience 
which  has  become  proverbial,  and  who  mut- 
ter prayers  and  talismauic  adjurations  to 
lure  their  dmnerfrom  the  great,  full-blooded 
teeming  sea :  it  is  in  the  blind  guitar-player, 
whom  that  sweet-eyed  child  leads  every  morn- 
ing to  the  door  of  the  Academia  de  A'obles 
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Artes — 'vrherc  art  starves  in  the  old  sup- 
pressed Capucin  convent — where  Essex 
(who  had  then  his  head  very  tight  on)  had 
his  victorious  quarters,  and  where  much 
Canary  was  drunk,  and  many  hearty  English 
oaths  were  sworn. 

It  is  in  the  Plaza  de  Miua,  once  the 
garden  convent,  where  the  monks  once  tended 
their  little  grave-plots  of  gardens  between  the 
buttresses,  where  the  great  dragon-trees  and 
the  cele1:)rated  palm  grove  once  stood,  and 
where  now  the  Murillo  children  gnaw  at  mel- 
ons, and  wrestle,  and  gamble  with  buttons ; 
using  saints'  names  for  adjurations.  It  is  in 
the  hospital,  where  those  seven  men  who  were 
stabbed  the  week  I  was  there,  turn  groaning 
on  their  pallets,  and  renew  their  quarrels  from 
bed  to  bed,  till  a  bandage  strains  and  breaks, 
and,  Avith  a  gush  of  blood,  the  wailing  thief,  a 
curse  on  his  pale  lips,  falls  back  and  dies :  an 
occasion  seized  by  that  stalwart  black  curly- 
headed  wretch  with  no  nose  and  ulcerous 
lips,  to  utter  the  appropriate  proverb  of  his 
country,  ''  When  one  door  is  shut,  another  is 
open;"  by  which  he  means,  that  the  next 
birth  in  Cadiz  will  make  up  for  the  last 
death.  Is  not  that  hard,  rattlesnake  laugh 
hideous,  that  runs  down  the  line  of  sick  men's 
beds! 

'•  Have  you  always  this  great  number  of 
kuifc  cases?"  I  said,  to  thehard-foced  doctor, 
Avho  paced  with  mc  np  the  long  hos- 
pital corridor,  down  which  the  soft  sea  air  of 
Cadiz  seemed  to  ilow  like  an  invisible  and 
subtle  liquid. 

'■  Ilombre !  no ;  but  last  week  the  Solano 
wind  was  blowing :  that  sent  up  the  mercury 
ball  in  a  white  thread  Caramba  six  decrees 
in  one  night.  The  cursed  dry  heat  poisoned 
the  city,  and  drove  the  hot-bloods  mad.  I 
was  up  all  last  night,  looking  at  knife-cuts. 
Ilombre  !  You  should  have  seen  some  of 
them.  You  know  the  first  slice  in  a  shoulder 
of  mutton.  Very  well,  then.  By  the  bj-e 
have  you  eaten  yet  of  any  of  our  famous 
gilt  head  fish  with  tomato  sauce  ?  It  is  a 
meal  fit  for  the  Pope." 

If  you  really  want  to  see  and  feel  the  ex- 
treme animal  misery  and  poverty  of  Spanish 
low  life,  go  to  the  great  yclloAv-ochre  Doric 
Casa  de  Misericordia,  Avhcre  one  thousand 
beggars  noddlo  their  beards  daily  over  their 
messes  of  smoking  soup.  There  you  will  see 
every  note  in  tlie  long  gamut  and  key)>oard 
of  poverty,  from  the  robust  fisherman,  avIio 
scorns  liammered  out  of  steel,  to  tlie  little  old 
man  shrivelled  and  })urnt  up  by  the  sun  till 
he  looks  like  an  Indian  idol  hewn  out  of  a 
black-red  mahogany  log.  There,  too,  are 
those  special  Spanish  children,  with  apc- 
forchcads,  and  claws  for  arms,  with  a 
vacant  idiot-knavery  twinkling  in  their  l)lack 
beads  of  eyes.  Spain  once  had  its  jiuladins 
and  champions :  its  choppers-off'  of  Moorisli 
heads,  and  cleavers  of  Moorish  hearts;  but 
now  it  is  peopled  by  padded,  white-livered 
oflicers,  intriguing  in  miserable  little  plots  to 


subvert  viler  men  than  themselves ;  and 
atheistic  priests,  who  sneer  behind  the  altar 
at  the  dolls  they  play  and  juggle  with. 

NEW  PUPPETS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 


I  HAVE  cried  out,  in  my  time,  pretty  loudly 
against  adulterations  and  shams ;  but  then 
the  shams  and  adulterations  have  always 
been  in  a  different  trade  from  my  own.  *It 
is  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  denounce  the 
obsolete  puppets  used  in  my  own  craft :  but 
it  is  time  that  their  fluttering  rags  should  be 
given  to  the  winds. 

First;  there  is  the  miser  : — a  pure  creation 
of  fancy; — an  old  and  faithful  puppet,  who 
has  amused  the  crowd  for  many  centuries, 
though  he  is  like  nothing  in  the  knoAvn 
world.  I  never  saw  his  living  model,  nor  any 
authentic  account  of  its  past  existence;  but 
a  certain  school  of  art  required  such  a 
puppet,  and  he  was  dressed  up  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  We  gave  him  long,  grey  hair, 
sharp  features,  and  eager  eyes;  we  made 
him  very  thin,  and  we  caused  him  to  have  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  hands.  We  raised 
our  patchAvork  idol  in  the  market  place,  and 
we  laughed  Avith  pity  and  scorn  at  the  num- 
ber of  its  worshippers.  We  told  him  to  hide 
his  money  in  coal-cellars  and  in  dust-bins; 
Ave  told  him  to  visit  his  store  with  extreme 
caution  in  the  dead  of  night;  and  we  told 
him  to  howl  like  a  dog  when  he  fancied  that 
his  secret  was  discovered.  All  these  things 
he  faithfully  did,  not  Avisely,  but  too  Avell: 
and  those  Avho  looked  upon  him  thought  that 
avarice  stood  before  them.  No  one  seemed 
to  inquire  Avhy  his  face  was  so  dirty,  when 
water  and  comfort  were  so  cheap;  or  A\diere 
he  got  the  r;uinea  (as  he  never  appeared  to 
work)  Avhicii  he  Avas  always  adding  to  his 
store.  No  one  ever  doubted  his  acknow- 
Icdg-^d  poAvers  of  calculation,  though  they 
saw  him  losing  interest  on  his  caj^ital  every 
hour,  by  hiding  a  small  fortune  in  a  summer- 
house,  or  a  sewer. 

By  adding  a  little  more  dirt  to  his  face, 
and  makmg  a  very  slight  alteration  in  his 
dress,  Ave  transformed  him  at  once  to  a  bone- 
picker  ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
the  same  pui)]iet  still  moved  before  their 
eyes.  Again,  Avhen  Ave  caused  him  to  spend 
his  money  in  pictures  and  statues,  and  to 
gloat  over  these  things  instead  of  the  cash 
Avhich  had  bought  them,  Ave  succeeded  in 
deceiving  ourselves,  and  we  fully  believed 
that  the  miser-puppet  had  given  place  to  the 
enlightened  ])atron  of  art. 

All  this  time  the  real  miser  has  been 
walking  about  the  great  Avorld,  unnoticed 
and  undepicted.  Sometimes  ho  takes  the 
form  of  a  small  fundholder,  living  in  an 
inaccessi1)le  lodging.  u))(in  a  very  small  jwr- 
tion  of  his  annusil  dividends.  His  face  is  not 
dirty :  nor  are  his  ck)tlie8  ragged  ;  for  he 
finds  it  far  more  profitable  to  be  decent,  like 
his  felloAV-men.     He  is  not  tliin,  but  plump  ; 
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not  nervous,  but  remarkably  cool.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  of  course,  as  fomilies  are  expensive 
things;  but  he  keeps  a  carefully  brushed 
suit  for  evening  dress,  his  plan  being  to  dine 
very  often  at  the  expense  of  his  friends. 
Five  pounds  invested  with  his  tailor,  some 
three  years  ago,  have  paid  him  a  very 
respectable  interest  ever  since.  His  omnibus- 
hire  is  not  much ;  his  cab-fai*e  even  less ; 
for  in  wet  weather  he  generally  manages  to 
secure  a  friendly  lift.  His  amusements  are 
selected  from  the  national  free  list;  and  he 
has  none  of  the  small  vices  which  eat  into 
tlie  heart  of  wealth.  He  is  called  a  mean  and 
shabby  hunks  by  those  who  fancy  they  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  inner-life.  His  name 
was  never  seen  as  a  subscriber  to  a  charitable 
fund ;  but  he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  countr}-, 
for  all  that.  His  savings  are  poured  into  the 
great  ocean  of  capital,  which  alone  gives  food 
and  employment  to  the  labouring  mass. 

Such  is  more  like  the  actual  miser — (some- 
times male,  sometimes  female) — than  the 
wild,  old,  moping  idiot,  that  we  have  clung 
to  so  long.  K  we  are  to  claim  any  credit  as 
depicters  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  is  time 
that  we  drove  out  the  old  puppet,  and  wel- 
comed in  the  new. 

The  next  puppet  to  be  sacrificed  is  that 
favorite  variation  of  the  miser, — the  old 
money-lender.  ^Yc  put  him  into  a  dingy 
office  that  we  never  saw ;  gave  him  parch- 
ments and  mouldy  furniture  that  he  did  not 
want ;  and  we  made  him  aged,  weird,  and 
grasping,  which  he  never  was.  We  caused 
him  to  affect  a  disregard  for  that  business,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  live,  as  if  the  trade  of 
selling  money  was  different  from  the  trade  of 
selling  goods.  We  made  the  shopkeeper- 
puppet  cringing  and  obsequious  ;  but  the 
money-lender  puppet  must  be  retiring  and 
severe.  We  told  him  to  say  that  he  had 
no  money  himself,  but  he  knew  a  friend  in  the 
City  who  had.  If  a  wine-merchant  had  giv- 
en such  an  answer  to  a  customer,  we  should 
at  once  have  perceived  the  absurdity  of  that. 
It  was  the  old  economical  mistake  of  regard- 
ing gold  as  a  commodity  different  from 
ever^'thing  else. 

We  called  our  old  monej^-lender  puppet 
Sixty  Per  Cent.  ;  a  singular  name  that  was 
based  upon  some  vague  tradition  of  his  rates 
for  accommodation.  We  were  told  that  the 
usur^'  laws  had  been  long  abolished  ;  but  we 
scarcely  understood  what  our  informants 
meant.  We  had  been  accustomed  for  so  long- 
to  connect  money  with  old,  withered  puppets, 
who  ground  the  needy  for  their  own  self- 
ish advantage,  that  we  forgot  all  Jabout  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  freedom 
which  was  open  to  the  boiTower  of  looking 
for  a  cheaper  market. 

While  we  have  been  hoisting  this  miserable 
caricature  on  high,  the  real  money-lender 
has  been  plying  his  trade,  unconscious  that 
any  banded  brothers  of  genius  have  been 
trying  to   gibbet   him   in   effigy.      There   is 


nothing  very  remarkable  in  this,  when  the 
old  puppet  is  compared  with  the  living 
model.  The  latter  is  stout,  jolly,  polite,  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  not  a  retiring,  morose 
hermit.  He  is  a  father  of  a  famil}^,  an  affec- 
tionate son,  and  a  most  exemplary  husband. 
He  is  alwaj's  auxious  to  do  business  at  the 
market-price;  properly  shaved,  in  a  clean 
shirt  with  diamond  studs,  and  generally  in  a 
comfortable  mansion.  Far  from  being  tender 
about  asking  sixty  per  cent.,  he  has  often 
demanded  a  hundred ;  and  he  has  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  lent  money  at  four-and-a- 
half.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
security ;  and  the  lowest  rates  are  found  to 
pay  the  best  in  the  end.  He  sometimes 
makes  a  show  of  plate  upon  his  dinner-table, 
and  jewellery  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  at 
the  opera,  which  have  been  left  with  him  as 
substantial  security  for  equally  substantial 
loans.  This  is  a  weakness,  not  a  crime ;  and 
is  allowed  for  in  the  bill.  Some  traces  of  the 
old  persecuting  stigma  still  hang  about  him 
which  have  come  down  from  the  bad,  dark 
days  of  the  early  English  Jews.  If  he  makes 
his  mistakes — like  other  trades — and  falls 
into  bankruptcy,  never  to  rise  again,  the  old 
name  will  cling  to  him  as  he  shulHes  in 
shabby  clothes  along  the  streets,  and  he  will 
be  known  as  "that  cursed  money-lender''  to 
the  end  of  bis  days. 

Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  and  with  all 
his  faults,  he  is  still  the  actual  money-lender 
of  the  world ;  and  the  old  false  puppet  must 
be  again  driven  out,  to  make  way  for  the 


new  one,  and  the  true. 


The  next  puppet  to  be  destroyed  is  one 
that  we  ingeniously  made  by  mixing  the 
miser  and  the  money-lender.  We  boldly 
called  it  a  Capitalist;  and  the  imposition 
was  never  discovered  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  class  so  falsely  and  imperfectly 
portrayed.  We  made  him  thin  and  parch- 
ment-faced, exact,  methodical,  cold,  cautious, 
gloomy,  and  curt;  tyrannical  to  work-people 
and  inferiors;  a  grinder-down  of  labour;  a 
circumventer  of  his  brother  men. 

We  gave  him  no  imagination,  no  courage, 
no  sympathy  :  and,  above  all,  no  heart.  We 
sent  him  crawling  about  the  city  streets,  bent 
double  with  anxiety  and  age.  We  peopled 
exchanges  and  market  places  with  such  me- 
lancholy shadows,  iintil  they  became,  in 
appearance,  the  abodes  of  the  damned.  We 
made  him  pace  his  small,  dingy,  counting- 
house,  waiting  for  an  important  post,  like  a 
hungry  tiger  in  his  cage.  We  made  his  life 
one  never  ending  rack,  his  capital  a  curse, 
his  occupation  a  round  of  torment,  risk,  and 
loss.  We  made  the  line  that  divided  him 
from  the  gambler-^mppet  so  narrow,  that  a 
few  slight  tenches  sent  him  over  the  barrier ; 
while  a  few  heavier  touches  converted  him 
into  the  forger,  the  felon  and  the  suicide  ! 

All  this  time  the  real  capitalist,  an  open- 
hearted,  bold,  cheerful,  dashing  creature,  has 
been  devouring  his  mid-day  pastry  at  a  popular 
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bim-shop.  or  slapping  his  commercial  con- 
nections on  the  back,  in  places  -where  mer- 
chants most  do  congregate.  He  is  not  thin  ; 
he  is  not  parchment-faced ;  he  is  scarcely 
cautious,  and  he  is  certainly  not  cold.  Let 
him  hear  of  a  thoroughly  ne^v  and  adven- 
turous investment,  and  it  stirs  his  heart — for 
he  has  one — like  a  trumpet,  lie  is  in  no 
•way  dependent  on  a  bundle  of  flimsy  letters, 
for  the  telegraph  and  other  advanced  con- 
trivances supply  him  with  the  broad  facts  of 
intelligence  j  and  his  business  is  conducted 
on  insurances  and  systems  that  secure  him 
frou:^  much  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  ven- 
tures. His  capital  is  only  a  curse  to  him 
when  it  lies  idle  at  his  banker's;  and  the 
occupation  that  gives  it  activity,  is  at  once  to 
him  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  His  imagina- 
tion is  far  too  rich,  far  too  active,  far  too 
practical;  as  he  often  finds  to  his  cost, 
when  the  palace  of  enterprise  ho  has  raised 


with  his  wealth,  often  sinks  before  Ins  eyes, 
leaving  no  trace  but  a  bleak  dry  desert  of 
barren  sand.  Then  it  is  that  his  ground- 
down  work-people  pass  gaily  over  to  another 
master,  without  a  thought  of  unselfish  sym- 
pathy for  their  late  unfortunate  employer. 

Such  is  the  real,  living,  breathing  capitalist 
that  we  may  see  any  hour  of  the  day,  any  day 
of  our  lives ;  and  it  is  time  that  his  puppet- 
caricature  shovild  be  consigned  to  the  lindjo 
of  nightmares,  monstrosities,  and  Avalking  lies. 

The  next  puppet  requiring  decent  Irarial  is 
that  well-known  comic  puppet,  the  fat  alder- 
man. We  made  him  wheezy  and  short- 
breathed  !  we  gave  him  small  pigs'  eyes,  and 
a  stomach  like  a  feather-bed ;  we  made  his 
life  a  perpetual  succession  of  feasts;  we 
told  him  his  dccission  on  turtle  VA^as  final; 
and  wc  called  him  by  the  funny  names  of 
Waddle  or  Gobble.  He  was  the  only 
puppet  in  the  world  who  ever  dined,  or 
thought  of  dining,  and  the  only  one  who  ever 
reached  the  weight  of  eighteen  stone.  We 
made  his  face  as  purple  as  a  winter's  sun 
seen  through  a  fog;  and  wc  always  gave  him 
three  chins,  and  sometimes  four.  We  forgot, 
when  we  displayed  him  sleeping  after  a  City 
banquet  in  his  brougham,  which  he  almost 
filled,  that  he  was  only  an  alderman  in  his 
public  capacity,  while  in  pi-ivatc  he  was 
necessarily  a  capitalist  (and,  perhaps,  a 
money-lender),  whom  we  had  only  just  re- 
prcscntod  as  excessively  lean.  Our  audience, 
luckily  for  us,  had  short  memories,  as  well  as 
weak  observation,  and  the  contradiction 
passed  witliout  discovery  or  comment.  Wc 
gave  him  the  gout,  and  then  he  was  exces- 
sively amusing,  for  gout  is  essentially  a  comic 
disease.  The  more  testj^,  the  more  red-faced, 
the  more  helpless  we  made  him ;  the  more 
tea-urns  we  made  to  drip  l)oiling  water  upon 
his  legs,  and  the  lufire  unruly  boys  Ave  made 
to  stamp  upon  his  agonised  toes,  the  more 
was  our  strong  sense  of  humour  relished  by 
our  patrons,  and  extolled  liy  the  critical 
beadles  who    guard   the   Temple   of  Fame. 


A  few  almost  imperceptible  touches  con- 
verted him  into  the  chairman  of  a  vestry, 
or  some  eminent  parochial  representative  of 
the  people,  and  the  old  high-tory  obstruc- 
tive freedom-hating  sneerers  at  municipal 
liberty,  and  opposers  of  free  government, 
laughed  loudly  at  our  amusing  power  of 
comic  characterisation,  and  secretly  blessed 
us  for  aiding  their  designs.  Every  blow  that 
we  dealt  to  the  City  which  in  the  old  days 
had  been  the  stout  and  unflinchmg  champion 
of  right  against  dishonesty  and  might,  every 
shaft  of  shallow  ridicule  which  we  aimed 
at  the  parish, — a  copy  of  the  Cit}- — were  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  their  reactionary  hearts. 

All  this  time  the  real  alderman  has  been 
walkmg  briskly  about  his  City,  unconscious 
of  the  load  of  fat  with  which  we  have  in- 
vested him.  He  has  been  working  officially 
and  mercantilely  his  good  twelve  hours  every 
day,  unoppressed  by  the  sense  of  drowsiness 
that  accompanies  a  multitude  of  chins.  He  is 
more  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  turtle,  and 
less  solicitous  about  his  dinner,  than  many 
a  Grub  Street  author  of  the  present  day, 
whose  puppet  representative,  by  the  way, 
requires  quite  as  much  alteration  as  that  of 
the  alderman,  the  capitalist,  the  money-lender, 
and  the  miser. 

We  look  upon  oui-selves  as  guides  and 
instructors  of  the  people,  and  we  have  daz/.led 
and  deceived  them  with  a  set  of  unnatural 
scarecrows.  Wc  have  held  up  a  puppet  spy 
and  a  puppet  Jesuit,  with  sneak  and  villain 
written  on  their  faces,  and  while  oui-  be. 
lievers  have  been  gazing  upon  these  decep. 
five  pictures,  the  real  spy  and  the  real  Jesuit 
have  worked  laughingly  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  indebted  to  us  Yor  the  shelter  of  an 
effective  disguise. 

These,  with  many  other  monsters  of  our 
hands,  have  gone  abroad  into  the  world,  and 
the  world  still  believes  them  to  be  solid  gods, 
though  they  are  more  empty  than  the  air 
It  is  our  duty,  as  their  creators,  to  stand 
upon  the  edge  of  that  narrow  stream  which 
divides  the  present  from  the  past,  and  as  they, 
one  by  one,  attempt  to  cross,  to  smite  them 
down,"  and  bury  them  forever  from  the  light. 


THE  EASTERN  KINGDOM. 


In  the  time  of  Kul»lai  Khan,  and  the 
Abyssinian  maid  playing  on  a  dulcimer, 
somewhere  about  tlie  year  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty,  INIarco  Polo,  the  Venetian  tra- 
veller, discovered  a  large  island  oil"  Cathay, 
or  China.  This  island,  called  by  him  Zipangu, 
but  by  the  natives  Nippon,  is  the  same  which, 
filtered  through  the  alembic  of  Chinese 
pronunciation,  we  at  the  present  day  call 
Japan,  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Origin  ai 
the  Sun ; '  that  is,  the  Eastern  Kingdoi 
Marco  Polo's  island  off  Cathay  was  not 
believed  in.  Mixed  up  with  so  much  that 
was  curious,  valuable,  and  true  in  the  account 
of  his  travels,  were  such  manifest  absurdities, 
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that  all  his  statements  were  involved  in  tho 
same  doubtful  reputation,  and  he  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  credulous  men  voyaging  far  in 
times.  But  he  spoke  the  truth 
'"'ipangu,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
Cipaugo ;  consequently,  his  words  did  not 
die,  but  bore  their  fruit  in  due  season.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  Genoese, 
one  Christopher  Columbus,  based  some  geo- 
graphical researches  of  his  on  Marco  Polo's 
plans  and  charts  and  maps  ;  and  it  was  the 
large  island  to  the  east,  written  on  the  shore 
line  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  that  he  went  out  to 
seek,  when  he  fell  upon  a  continent  midway. 
Columbus  never  reached  Japan;  but  Fer- 
dinand Mendez  Pinto,  the  Portuguese,  was 
shipwrecked  there  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  when  he  and  his  men  were 
received  with  kindness  and  liberality,  and 
sufi"ered  to  establish  a  trade  with  the 
natives. — suffered  also  to  profess  and  propa- 
gate their  religion.  Father  Xavier  went 
there  from  China ;  and  his  success  in  prose- 
lytising was  so  great,  that  the  more  zealous  and 
orthodox  Japanese  iDCcame  alarmed,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor  to  banish  these  foreign 
bonzes  from  the  kingdom.  For  all  answer  to 
which  prayer,  the  emperor  calmly  inquired, — 

'•  How  many  sects  may  there  be  in  Japan  V 

'•  Thirty-five,"  says  the  deputation,  with  all 
the  conscious  j^ride  of  religious  abundance. 

'■'  Very  well,''  replies  the  emperor,  Nabu- 
nanga,  "  where  thirty-five  sects  can  be  tole- 
rated, we  can  easily  bear  vnth  thirty-six. 
Leave  the  strangers  m  peace." 

So  the  Portu2;uese  Christians  held  their 
ground,  and  Jesuit  and  Dominican,  Augus- 
tine and  Franciscan,  converted  the  followers 
of  Buddha  at  their  pleasure.  This  agreeable 
state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Prosj^erity 
and  protection  induced  rapacity  and  inso- 
lence ;  the  laity  were  hardly  content  with 
cent,  per  cent,  interest  on  their  ventures,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  showed  no  greater  mode- 
ration. Besides,  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves ;  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
reviling  each  other  as  bitterly  as  ever 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  done,  and 
only  uniting  in  a  common  hatred  against  the 
Jesuits.  The  native  Christians  were  scan- 
dalised ;  the  native  heathen  revolted ;  and 
the  work  of  conversion  slackened.  At  last 
a  certain  bishop,  meeting  a  Portuguese 
noble,  both  in  their  sedans,  refused  to  alight, 
as  was  the  law  of  the  land,  but  ordered  his 
bearers  to  go  forward,  turning  aside  his 
shaven  head  as  he  passed  the  noble,  and 
bearing  himself  with  genuine  ecclesiastical 
haughtiness.  That  bishop  was  the  last  straw 
on  the  Japanese  camel,  and  his  rudeness 
completed  what  vice,  rapacity,  immorality, 
and  intolerance  had  begun.  In  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  the  Portuguese 
were  finally  expelled  the  country,  having 
been  previously  degraded  and  persecuted ; 
and,  shice  then,  the  Japanese  heart  has  borne 
only  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  very  name 


of  Portugal ;  hatred  and  contempt  so  great, 
that  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  keep  out  the 
English,  to  whom  the  Japanese  were  favour- 
ably inclined,  simply  by  telling  them  that 
the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  was  married 
to  a  Portuguese  princess.  But  the  Dutch, 
besides  assisting  in  the  massacre  of  their 
European  rivals' — a  massacre  which  included 
all  the  native  Christians, — were  willing  to 
undergo  any  humiliation,  and  to  under- 
take any  baseness,  in  order  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  trade  monopoly  and  uninter- 
rupted relations.  The  Dutch  history,  written 
in  Japan,  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  wickedest 
in  the  world. 

It  was  strange,  though,  that  an  English- 
man should  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Dutch  into  that  coveted  eastern  kingdom. 
Yet  it  was  through  AYilliam  Adams,  the 
English  pilot  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship, 
that  the  Hollanders  ever  got  footing.  In 
fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Adams,  a 
•'  Kentish  man,  serving  in  the  place  of  mas- 
ter and  pilot  in  her  majesty's  ships,  and 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  serving  the 
worshipful  company  of  the  Barbary  mer- 
chants, until  the  Indian  trafiic  with  Holland 
began,  desirous  of  making  a  little  expe- 
rience of  the  small  knowledge  which  God 
had  given  him,  hired  himself  for  chief  pilot 
of  a  fleet  of  five  sail  of  Hollanders;" 
and  managed  so  well,  that,  after  storms, 
shipwreck,  famine,  and  other  disasters,  he 
anchored  the  admiral's  ship  in  one  thou- 
sand six  huud»ed  off  Bungo  in  Japan,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  tho  natives.  But  the 
Portuguese,  who  then  held  the  whole  of  the 
Japanese  trade  in  their  hands,  denounced 
the  Dutch  as  pirates,  "  denying  that  they  had 
come  for  any  purposes  of  trade  or  mer- 
chandise;" which  naturally  raised  up  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  strangers,  and 
made  them  daily  fear  the  Japanese  ultima  ratio 
of  things.  William  Adams  was  imprisoned 
forty-one  daj'S :  the  Portuguese  were  earnest  in 
demanding  of  the  emperor  the  death  of  the 
whole  ship's  crew.  But  better  counsels 
prevailed.  The  Dutch  ship  was  seized,  and 
the  Dutchmen  retained  in  the  country : 
suffered  to  live,  marry,  and  settle  as  they 
would ;  while  the  English  pilot,  Adams,  was 
raised  to  high  rank  and  place  about  the 
emperor,  teaching  him  a  smattering  of  mathe- 
matics and  other  sciences,  and  enlightening 
him  as  to  the  condition  of  foreign  countries 
and  strange  religions.  Things  went  on 
smoothly  enough,  when,  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  nine,  two  armed  Dutch  ships  came  to 
Japan.  They  were  cruising  after  the  large 
Portuguese  carrack  which  made  the  yearly 
trading  vo3"age  from  Macao  to  Japan,  and 
which  would  have  been  such  an  inestimable 
prize  if  caught.  The  ship  had  sailed,  so  the 
buccaneers  missed  their  object ;  but,  putting 
in  at  Firando,  they  sent  their  commanders  to 
court  to  see  what  they  could  get  for  them- 
selves, so  that  they  might  come  b}^  Japanese 
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riches  legally,  and  not  be  obliged  to  dance 
attendance  ou  uncertain  carracks,  not  always 
easy  to  plunder.  AVilliam  Adams  "was  their 
chief  negotiator  at  court,  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  exertions  and  representations  that 
they  obtained  their  fonious  commercial 
treaty,  which,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  culminated  in  the  expulsion  and  murder 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  their  own  trade  monopoly.  Poor  Adams 
died  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  bearing 
to  the  graA'e  a  sore  heart  for  the  loving  wife 
and  two  dear  children  he  left  behind  him  in 
England,  to  whom  he  sometimes  wrote,  but 
of  whom,  and  of  their  ultimate  fate,  we,  his 
readers,  know  nothing. 

The  Dutch  have  not  had  a  very  flattering 
time  of  it  in  Japan.  They  are  tolerated  only 
at  Nagasaki ;  and  even  there  are  allowed 
only  a  very  circumscribed  area,  where  they 
may  walk  and  circulate,  accompanied  by 
police  spies  (whom  they  are  obliged  to  fee 
and  feed,)  and  followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys 
shouting  after  them,  Iloranda !  Iloranda ! 
which  is  the  Japanese  version  of  Hollander. 
Thus  a  visit  to  an  acquaintance  in  Nagasaki 
is  an  expensive  matter  for  a  Dutchman  ;  for 
police  spies  are  as  rapacious  in  Japan  as  they 
are  elsewhere,  and  with  the  appetite  typical 
of  their  class.  Various  other  auno^'ances  myn- 
heer has  to  undergo  from  his  contemptuous 
hosts,  whose  horror  of  European  morals  and 
religion  is  to  be  overcome  only  by  the 
extreme  of  submission  and  self-abasement. 
Eut  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  have 
been  represented  ;  and  old  Middleton's  pic- 
ture of  a  Dutchman  in  Japan  trampling  on 
the  cross,  and  offcrino-  further  indiirnities  to 
the  several  symbols  of  his  religion,  is  an  exag- 
geration, to  say  the  least  of  it.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  Dutch  have  all  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  that  they  are  not  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, or  of  the  religion  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and 
are  certainly  not  encouraged,  or  even  allowed 
to  show,  any  very  profound  I'everence  towax'ds 
their  own  form  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Japan ; 
but  all  failed  as  a  matter  of  course,  until 
eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-two,  when  the 
great  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  United 
States  during  Eilmore's  presidency,  and  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Perry,  got  the  pro- 
mise of  trade,  ]n'otPction,  and  comparative 
freedom  for  all  ships  showing  the  stars 
and  stripes.  And  the  other  day  as  we  all 
know,  Lord  Elgin  procured  even  a  more 
liberal  treaty  for  ourselves.  Paissla,  avIio  has 
long  been  hovering  about  Japan,  and  has 
blandly  suffered  inauy  repulses,  notably  from 
the  Americans,  to  whose  skirts  she  was 
anxious  to  pin  lierself  in  the  expedition  of 
eighteen  luindrfMl  and  lifty-two,  lias  at  last 
got  her  first  holding  there.  Other  nations 
will  follow;  so  that  the  mysterious  cxclu- 
,  siveness  of  this  most  secret  and  conservative 
country,  bids  ftxir  to   come  to   a  speedy  end, 


and  the  roll-call  of  the   nations  to  be   aug- 
mented by  one  recruit  the  more. 

What  the  Japanese  were  in  the  days  cf 
William  Adams  of  Gillingham,  that  are  they 
at  this  present  time.  Government,  arts, 
sciences,  and  manuftictures,  all  stand  pretty 
much  where  they  did  when  the  brave  old 
Englishman  died  at  Firando.  They  have 
still  the  same  anomalous  combination  of 
royalty  in  their  duplicate  kings,  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly,  the  contemplative  and  the 
executive,  the  Mikado  and  the  Ziogoon.  The 
Mikado  lives  in  holy  seclusion  and  royal 
confinement  at  Miako :  the  Ziogoon  holds 
his  brilliant  court  at  Yeddo;  the  Mikado 
is  first  in  nominal  rank  ;  the  Ziogoon  supreme 
in  political  poAver  :  the  first  has  not  a  particle 
of  influence, — has  no  army,  no  resources, 
must  be  content  with  the  inadequate  revenues 
of  his  small  principality  of  Kioto,  added  to 
the  presents  sent  him  by  the  Ziogoon,  for 
which  he  returns  a  liundle  of  prayers  and 
blessings;  the  second  holds  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  has  the  army  is  his  pay  and  keep- 
ing, and  surrounds  his  brother  sovereign 
with  pairs  of  unsuspected  police  spies,  who 
take  care  that  no  political  movement  shall  be 
inaugurated  at  Miako,  and  no  political  ambi- 
tion suflered  to  express  itself  in  action.  The 
lUikado  is  supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  sun-goddess;  and  is  held  so  holy 
that  he  is  not  sufi'ered  to  stir  from  his  own 
jjalace,  excepting  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
lest  he  should  be  polluted  by  contact  with 
the  earth ;  while  in  his  palace  he  walks  only 
on  the  finest  and  most  exquisitely  wrought 
mats,  so  as  to  keep  his  sacred  feet  from  the 
unblessed  ground.  The  sun  may  not  shine 
on  him,  nor  the  wmd  blow  upon  him ;  he 
may  neither  pare  his  nails,  nor  cut  his 
hair ;  but,  when  he  sleeps,  his  attendants 
steal  from  him  these  exuberances  of  nature. 
At  one  time  the  Mikado  was  obliged  to 
sit  on  the  throne  in  royal  state  for  many 
hours  daily,  during  which  time  he  was 
required  to  assume  the  rigidity  of  a  statue, 
and  was  not  suffered  to  move  a  mem- 
ber or  a  muscle.  This  was  because,  if  he 
looked  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
or  turned  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  war, 
famine,  fire,  or  some  terrible  disaster,  was 
sure  to  follow.  At  present,  the  crown,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  safety  and  sovcreigntv-  of  the 
empire,  is  pilloried  in  his  stead  ;  and  the 
Mikado  escapes  one  of  his  many  irksome 
duties.  lie  cats  only  rice,  day  by  day 
precisely  the  same  quantity ;  every  grain 
beuig  carefully  selected  by  a  proper  ciiiccr, 
dressed  in  a  new  vesssel,  and  served  on 
new  Avare.  When  once  used,  both  cook- 
ing and  eating  vessels  arc  destroyed. 
The  INIikado  and  his  twelve  wives  are  so 
swathed  in  cumbrous  clothing,  tliat  they  can 
hardly  move  ;  which  is  again  a  state  precau- 
tion: no  dress  is  used  twice  for  him.  and  tlio 
old  ones,  after  being  kept  for  a  certain  time, 
are  destroyed,  as  too  sacred  for  the  possible 
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use  of  another  wearer.  Besides  his  twelve 
wives,  he  has  eighty-one,  or  nine  times  nine, 
female  attendants  ;  for  it  is  a  great  matter  to 
secure  a  descendant.  lie  often  resigns  in 
fiivour  of  his  son,  even  of  an  infant  in  the 
cradle  ;  few  of  the  Japanese,  patient,  tran- 
quil, and  superstitious  as  they  are,  being  able 
to  support  the  monotonous  slavery  and  gilded 
degradation  of  this  holy  li:e. 

The  Ziogoon,  the  descendant  of  a  confessed 
traitor  and  usurper,  is  yet  by  no  means  the 
absolute  autocrat  he  would  seem  to  be.  Law 
is  supreme  in  Japan :  and  justice,  severe  and 
sanguinary  as  she  may  be,  is  yet  even- 
handed.  Even  the  Ziogoon  is  subject  to  the 
law,  as  the  old  gods  of  Greece  were  subject  to 
Fate.  For  instance:  the  council  which  assists 
the  monarch  in  his  government  proposes  a 
new  order.  The  Ziogoon,  by  rare  chance, 
disapproves  and  refuses  to  sign.  The  matter 
is  then  referred  to  his  three  nearest  relatives, 
and,  if  they  uphold  the  order,  the  Ziogoon  is 
forced  to  resign  his  sovereignty  ;  but  if  they 
uphold  the  Ziogoon,  the  framer  of  the  new 
bill  must  kill  himself.  Indeed  if  anything 
goes  vi^rong  with  the  educated  Japanese,  they 
kill  themselves  without  delay ;  for,  by  so 
doing,  they  save  themselves  from  a  disgrace- 
ful punishment,  and  preserve  to  their  fami- 
lies the  property  which  else  would  be  confis- 
cate to  the  state.  The  young  nobility  take 
lessons  in  the  art  of  disembowelling  them- 
selves gracefully.  This  is  also  their  mode 
of  duelling.  Two  men  quarrel ;  one  in  rage 
and  despair  kills  himself  in  this  manner,  the 
other,  for  lionour  and  etiquette,  must  follow 
his  example.  One  would  not  expect  many 
quarrels  or  duels  in  Japan. 

Spies,  or  cross-eyed  persons,  are  every- 
where, and  over  everything.  They  always 
go  in  pairs,  so  as  to  be  spies  over  each  other, 
and,  as  the  violation  of  the  law  is  deatla — 
death  to  tlie  highest  and  to  the  lowest  alike 
— we  can  well  understand  how  the  Japanese 
have  been  so  obstinate  in  their  conservatism, 
under  a  system  of  espionage  which  nothing 
can  escape,  coupled  with  a  rigidity  of  law  and 
ferocity  of  punislnnent  which  no  one  can 
bend  and  few  dare  to  brave. 

They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  industrious 
and  cultivated  people.  Their  horticulture 
is  advanced,  yet  odd.  They  can  enlarge 
or  decrease  to  any  size  tliey  like ;  make 
plum-blossoms  four  times  as  big  as  cabbage- 
yoses,  and  radishes  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
in  weight ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
dwarf  forest  and  fruit  trees  to  three  feet, 
and  make  Liliputian  gardens  of  what  would 
ordinarily  be  gigantic  growths.  Among  their 
chief  trees  are  enormous  cedars,  furnishing 
English  ships  n-ith  spars  of  ninetj^-six  feet  long, 
of  which  none  can  be  cut  down  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  magistrates,  and  for  cwevy  one 
felled,  another  must  be  planted.  And  they 
have  tobacco;  against  which,  and  strangely 
enough  in  the  time  of  our  awn  James  the 
First,  an  edict    was    passed,    subjecting    to 


severe  punishments    the   growers    and    con- 
sumers of  that  plant.     The  Drinking  of  To- 
bacco is,  however,    common,  spite  of  edicts 
and  penalties.     Of  minerals  they  have  coals 
in  abundance  ;  one  of  the  future  great  hopes 
from  Japan :  gold,  silver,  wonderful  fine  tin, 
but  little  used,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron 
made  into  excellent  s,teel,  and  native  sulphur. 
Tluy  have  feAV  of  the  rarer  jewels  ;  plenty  of 
jasper,  cornelian,  agate,  &c.,  but  not  diamonds 
or  rubies.     They  make  up   for  their  poverty 
of   gems  by  a   composition    called  syak'Wo, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  metals,  and  is 
greatly  prized,  having  much  the   appearance 
of  fine  enamel.  They  use  this  skayfdo    for 
the  hilts  of  swords,  and  various  other  articles, 
which  else  would  be  made  of,  or  covered  with, 
jewels.     The  scabbards  of  swords  are  made 
of  shark's  skin,  finely  wrought.     They   also 
make  a  mixture   of  gold  and  copper,  called 
sowas,  which  afterwards  is  ornamented  with 
designs    traced  in  a   fine  blue  or  black  ink, 
making,  according  to  description,  a  ver}' beau- 
tiful  substitute  for  our  niello.   The  art  is  a 
close  secret  among  the  workers.     They  can 
make  clocks  ;  and  have  a  famous  clock,  with 
a  mouse  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  running 
over  mountains,  &c.,  almost  as  complicated  as 
the  clock  in  the  grand  old  Strasbourg  Cathe- 
dral ;  and  they  can  make  watches,  telescopes, 
thermometers,   and    barometers  ;    by    which 
last  they  measure  their  mountains  :  the}'  also 
make  chronometers  and  carpenters'  tools — 
saws  and  planes  like  an  English  workman's  ; 
and  they  make  glass,  both  coloured  and  unco- 
loured.     But  they  use  oil  pajicr,   mica,  and 
shells  for  glazing  windows,  and  have  not  yet 
found  out  the   lustrous   glory  which  a  broad 
square  of  plate  glass  gives  to  the  landscape. 
Neither  have  they  learnt  the  art  of  silvering 
glass  to  any  extent,  but  content   themselves 
with  metallic  mirrors,   as  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans   did  before  them.     For   doors  th(}y 
have  fine  soft  mats,  for  pillows  wooden  stools, 
for  shoes  sandals  of  plaited  straw,  and  squares 
of  paper  for  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

They  make  better  porcelain  and  silk  than 
the  Chinese :  the  best  of  the  last  is  woven  by 
criminals  of  high  rank,  and  they  plait  straw 
to  perfection.  Cotton  is  a  practical  nullity 
among  them,  but  they  make  it.  though  it  is 
very  little  used,  the  soft  spongy  paper  of  the 
paper  mulberry  answering  all  the  normal 
purposes  of  cotton.  They  have  drainage, 
trottoirs  in  the  streets,  canals, 
and  lathes  turned  by  water- 
they  make  mai^s  and  charts, 
better  or  Avorse,  as  the  case  ma}'  be.  Tliev 
plough  with  cows  and  oxen,  eating  beef  but 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  making  no  use  of  milk 
or  butter  ;  and  they  have  a  post — a  foot  post, 
runners  carrying  the  letter-bags.  Avhich  the 
relays  toss  from  one  to  anotlier  without 
stoppage.  The  highest  nobles  of  the  land  are 
forced  to  give  way  before  those  letter-bags 
and  their  bearers.  They  have  bridges, 
and  they  maintain  a  small  coasting   trade, 
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but  a  very  small  one  ;  the  national  notions 
of  insularity  and  isolation  influencing  even 
their  own  home  voyages  ;  for  it  is  death  for 
a  Japanese  to  quit  his  country  by  design  ; 
perpetual  banishment  or  imprisonment  — 
should  lie  return — if  by  such  accidents  as 
shipwreck  or  kidnapping.  This  law  natu- 
rally makes  them  afraid  to  venture  far.  And 
they  make  mermaids — mermaids  as  perfect 
as  any  that  l^arnum  got  from  the  Fee-jce 
islands,  bafiQing  the  critical  incredulity  of 
Japanese  savants  for  genei'ations.  But  the 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  their  Dosla 
powder.  Dosia  powder  does  everything.  It 
is  of  excellent  use  in  assisting  poor  tortured 
women  with  whom  nature  is  a  laggard,  is  a 
specific  fur  various  ailments,  gives  buoyancy 
and  delightful  gaiety  to  those  who  take  it  in 
good  health,  and,  placed  in  the  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth  of  the  dead,  prevents  the  corpse  from 
stillcning,  Avhich  is  an  unhandsome  laying-out 
in  Japan.  This  Dosia  powder  is  white  like 
sand  ;  can  be  used  mau}^  times,  and  is  a  pro- 
found secret  religiously  kept  among  the 
bonzes.  Tliey  have  a  cheap  literature  and 
children's  books,  works  on  art  and  history, 
poetry  and  the  drama,  together  with  encyclo- 
pedias in  true  encyclopedia  style.  They  knew 
something  of  the  steam-engine  when  they 
examined  it  in  the  American  ships,  and  made 
admirable  drawings  of  every  part,  correct, 
and  in  proper  scale  ;  and  tlR\v  called  things  by 
their  right  names  ;  as,  for  instance,  they  called 
the  big  gun  a  Paixhan,  and  kucAV  all  about 
its  calibre  and  action. 

The  women  are  not  very  pretty;  but  the 
m,ai-ried  Avotnen  are  really  ugly,  from  their 
horrid  habit  of  dying  their  tee'th  black.  The 
men  are  better  looking ;  and  for  the  most  ])art 
botli  sexes  are  straight  and  well  made.  The}- 
are  ])olite,  afi'able,  courteous,  and,  as  private 
gentlemen,  truthful  and  honest  enough  ;  but 
no  sooner  does  the  shadow  of  political  life 
fall  on  them  than  they  become  untruthful, 
crooked,  suspicious,  and  given  up  to  chicanery 
and  artifice.  Polite  as  they  are,  they  carry 
off  the  leavings  of  a  feast  in  the  bosom  of 
their  robes  and  their  paper  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  though,  when  the  emperor  dies, 
they  only  confess  to  having  "heard  that  a 
great  prince  had  gone."  They  cultivate  their 
rice-fields  by  treading  over  them  on  large 
pieces  of  board,  and  something  like  snow- 
shoes,  by  which  they  trample  into  the  mud 
all  the  grass,  weeds,  and  brushwood  cro|)ping 
out,  and  they  grow  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 
Tiieir  tea  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and  is 
grown  on  any  soil  whatsoever,  waste  ground 
or  what  not.  The  only  carefully  grown  tea 
is  from  Udsi,  and  is  imperial  property  and 
very  costly.  They  grind  the  leaves,  as  Ave  do 
our  coffee-berries,  and  the  rich  and  luxurious 


drink  it  foaming  and  very  hot.  Drinking  tea 
with  grace  and  propriety  is  an  art  in  Japan  ; 
and  old  Kaempfer  says  that  the  children 
have  masters  to  teach  them  that  art  properly, 
as  we  might  be  taught  dancing,  bowing,  get- 
ting into  a  carriage,  or  any  other  grand  neces- 
sit_y  of  deportment. 

The  grave-yards  are  filled  with  monuments 
inscribed  much  as  ours  might  be,  and  flowers, 
freshly  culled  day  by  day,  are  placed  in  cups 
and  vases  all  about.  They  have  various  tem- 
ples for  various  purposes ;  in  one,  a  mariners' 
temple — perhaps  in  all — thay  ring  a  bell  to 
waken  up  their  god,  and  make  him  attentive 
to  their  prayers.  Their  form  of  worship, 
their  priests  and  the  mode  of  their  conse- 
cration, some  of  their  tenets,  their  singing 
boys,  and  their  rosaries,  are  all  strangely  like 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  so  strangely  like  that 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  reason  for  it ;  where- 
fore the  first  Christian  visitors  made  out 
apocryphal  stories  of  still  earlier  visitors, 
who  had  left  behind  them  shadows — adum- 
brations— of  the  eternal  truth.  In  South 
America,  on  the  contrary,  the  priests  said  that 
the  Devil  had  carried  a  travestie  of  the 
Romish  faith  before  them.  But  the  Japanese 
have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  mechanical 
piety  than  ever  Papist  or  Protestant  dreamed 
of:  they  have  a  praying  wheel,  the  same  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Chinese  and  Thibetan  temples, 
and  for  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequent  presentation  of  the  printed  prayer, 
a  good  mark  is  set  in  Heaven  to  the  credit  of 
the  votary,  and  he  is  considered  to  have  done 
a  good  work.  The  fox  is  their  symbol  of  the 
Evil  Spirit,  and  is  hunted  to  death,  because 
he  is  his  willing  agent  on  earth;  and  they 
have  a  place  of  extreme  punishment — a  den 
connected  with  their  jails,  called  Hell,  which 
is  no  bad  representation  of  its  prototype. 
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The  different  aspects  assumed  by  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  iiud  their  way,  week  by 
week,  iuto  the  cokimns  of  this  Journal,  seem, 
not  unnaturally,  to  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  different  aspects  under  which  a 
variety  of  visitors  make  their  appearance  at 
a  hospitable  house.  There  is  the  suljject 
which  presents  itself  formally,  in  fulL  dress, 
and  on  grand  occasions  only.  There  is  the 
suljject  which  comes  more  readily,  at  shorter 
notice,  and  at  more  ordinary  times  and  sea- 
sons. There  is  the  subject  which  is  in  itself 
of  no  particular  account,  but  which  may 
sometimes  be  found  useful,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  fill  up  a  vacant  place.  Last,  and 
most  precious  of  all,  there  is  the  happy  sub- 
ject Avhich  comes  unbidden  to  the  pen,  and 
which  insures  its  own  loving  reception — 
almost  as  rare  in  its  way  as  the  home-friend 
who  comes  unbidden  to  the  house,  and  brings 
his  welcome  Avith  him,  visit  us  as  often  as  he 
may. 

The  well-known  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article  appears  there  as  happily  and  as  appro- 
priatclj^  as  the  well-loved  friend  appears  at 
the  fireside.  Foremost  among  the  subjects 
which  it  is  a  happiness  and  not  a  duty  to 
welcome,  rank  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  -  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Blan chard  Jerrold  (whose  excellent 
Memoir  of  his  father  is  now  before  us),  we 
propose  to  trace  the  outline  of  that  Life,  and 
to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  those 
Labours;  referring  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself  for  all  the  details  which  cannot  find  a 
place  here,  and  which  assist  in  completing 
the  interest  of  the  biographical  story. 

Some  seventy  years  ago,  there  lived  a  poor 
country  player,  named  Samuel  Jerrold.  Ilis 
principal  claim  to  a  prominent  position  among 
the  strolling  company  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  shoos  once  belonging  to  the  great  Garrick 
himself.  Samuel  Jerrold  always  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  these  invaluable  ••properties" 
— a  man,  surely,  who  deserves  the  regard  of 
posterity,  as  the  only  actor  of  modern  times 
who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  standing 
in  Garrick's  shoes. 

Samuel   Jerrold   was   twice  married — the 


second  time  to  a  wife  so  much  his  junior  that 
he  was  older  than  his  own  mother-in-law. 
Partly,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  this  last  great 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the 
marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  The  second 
]Mrs.  Samuel  was  a  clever,  good-tempered, 
notable  woman ;  and  helped  her  husband 
materially  in  his  theatrical  affairs,  when  he 
rose  in  time  (and  in  Garrick's  shoes)  to  be  a 
manager  of  country  theatres.  Young  jMrs. 
Samuel  brought  her  husljand  a  familj' — 
two  girls  to  begin  with,  and,  on  the  third 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
while  she  was  stajing  in  London,  a  boy,  who 
was  christened  Douglas  William,  and  who 
was  destined,  in  after  life,  to  make  the  name 
of  the  obscure  country  manager  a  household 
word  on  the  lips  of  English  readers. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven, 
Samuel  Jerrold  became  the  lessee  of  the 
Sheerness  Theatre ;  and  little  Douglas  was 
there  turned  to  professional  account,  as  a 
stage-child.  He  appeared  in  The  Stranger 
as  one  of  the  little  cherubs  of  the  frail  and 
interesting  Mrs.  Ilaller ;  and  he  was  "  carried 
on"'  by  Edmund  Kean,  as  the  child  in  Rolla. 
These  early  theatrical  experiences  (whatever 
influence  they  might  have  had,  at  a  later 
time,  in  forming  his  instincts  as  a  dramatist) 
do  not  appear  to  have  at  all  inclined  him 
towards  his  father's  profession  when  he  grew 
older.  The  world  of  ships  and  sailors  amid 
which  he  lived  at  Sheerness  seems  to  have 
formed  his  first  tastes  and  influenced  his  first 
longings.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  for 
himself  on  the  matter  of  his  future  prospects, 
he  chose  the  life  of  a  sailor  ;  and,  at  ten  years 
old,  he  entered  on  board  the  guardship, 
Namur,  as  a  first-class  volunteer. 

Up  to  this  time  the  father  had  given  the 
son  as  good  an  education  as  it  lay  within 
his  means  to  command.  Douglas  had  been 
noted  as  a  studious  boy  at  school ;  and  he 
brought  with  him  a  taste  for  reading  and 
for  quiet  pursuits  when  he  entered  on  board 
the  Kamur.  Beginning  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  sea  as  a  Midshipman,  in  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  he  was  not 
transferred  from  the  guardship  to  active 
service  until  April,  eighteen  hvindrcd  and 
fifteen,  when  he  was  drafted  off,  with  fort}'- 
six  men,  to  his  Majesty's  gun-brig,  Ernest. 

Those    were    stirring  times.     The    fierce 
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struggle  of  Waterloo  was  at  baud;  and 
Douglas's  first  cruise  was  across  the  Channel 
to  Ostend,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  transports 
carrying  troops  and  stores  to  the  battle-field. 
Singularly  enough,  his  last  cruise  connected 
him  with  the  results  of  the  great  fight,  as  his 
first  had  connected  him  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  it.  In  the  July  of  the  Waterloo 
year,  the  Ernest  brought  her  share  of  the 
wounded  back  to  Sheerness.  On  the  deck  of 
that  brig,  Jerrold  first  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  horror  of  war.  In  after  life,  when  other 
pens  were  writing  gliljly  enough  of  the  glory 
of  war,  his  pen  traced  the  dark  reverse  of 
the  picture,  and  set  the  terrible  consequences 


of  all  victories, 


righteous, 


as  well  as  wicked. 


in  their  true  light 

The  great  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
nations  rested  at  last.  In  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  the  Ernest  was  "paid 
off.'"'''  Jerrold  stepped  on  shore,  and  never 
returned  to  the  service.  He  was  without 
interest;  and  the  peace  virtually  closed  his 
professional  prospects.  To  the  last  day  of 
his  life  lie  had  a  genuinely  English  love  for  the 
sea  and  sailors ;  and,  short  as  his  naval  ex- 
perience had  been,  neither  he  nor  his  country- 
men were  altogether  losers  by  it.  If  the  Mid- 
shipman of  the  Ernest  had  risen  to  be  an 
Admiral,  what  would  have  become  then  of 
the  author  of  Black-Eyed  Susan  ? 

Douglas's  prospects  were  far  from  cheering 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  on  shore.  The 
affairs  of  Samuel  Jerrold  (through  no  fault  of 
his  own)  had  fallen  into  sad  confusion.  In  his 
old  age,  his  vocation  of  manager  sank  from 
under  him;  his  theatre  was  sold  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  Waterloo  year,  he  and  his  family 
found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  Sheer- 
ness. On  the  first  day  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  they  sailed  away  in  the  Chatham 
boat  to  trv  their  fortune  in  London. 

The  first  refuge  of  the  Jerrolds  was  at 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street.  Poor  old  Samuel 
was  now  past  his  work ;  nnd  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  ruined  family  rested  on 
Douglas  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Samuel  con- 
trived to  get  some  tlieatrical  employment  in 
London  ;  and  Douglas,  after  beginning  life 
as  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer,  in  Xorthumberland  Street, 
Strand. 

He  accepted  liis  new  position  with  admi- 
rable cheerfulness  and  resolution  ;  honestly 
earning  his  money,  and  afl'octionatcly  devoting 
it  to  the  necessities  of  his  jiarcnts.  AdeliglilTul 
anecdote  of  him,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  is  told 
by  his  sou.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  his 
mother  and  sister  were  absent  in  the  country, 
the  little  domestic  responsibility  of  comfort- 
ing the  poor  worn-out  old  father  with  a  good 
dinner,  rested  on  Douglas's  shoulders.  Witli 
the  small  proceeds  of  his  work,  ho  l)0ugiit  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  a  good  l)oefsteak- 
pic — made  the  yiie  himself,  suc(;eoding  In-il- 
lianlly  with  tlie  crust — himself  took  it  to  the 
bake-house — and   himself  brought    it  back 


with  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  which 
the  dinner  left  him  just  money  enough  to 
hire  from  a  library,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
a  story  to  his  father  in  the  evening,  by  way 
of  dessert.  For  our  own  parts,  we  shall 
henceforth  always  rank  that  beef-steak-pie  as 
one  among  the  many  other  Avorks  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  which  have  established  his  claim  to 
remembrance  and  to  regard.  The  clue  to  the 
1)right,  affectionate  nature  of  the  man — some- 
times lost  by  those  who  knew  him  imper- 
fectly, in  after  life — could  hardly  be  found  in 
any  pleasanter  or  l)etter  place,  now  that  he  is 
gone  from  among  us,  than  on  the  poor  dinner- 
table  in  Broad  Court. 

Although  he  was  occupied  for  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  at  the  printing-office, 
he  contrived  to  steal  time  enough  from  the 
few  idle  intervals  allowed  for  rest  and  meals, 
to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  reading  that 
hay  within  his  reach.  As  early  as  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  literary  facility  that  Avas  in 
him  seems  to  have  struggled  to  develop  itself 
in  short  papers  and  scraps  of  verse.  Only  a 
year  later,  he  made  his  first  efi'ort  at  dramatic 
composition,  producing  a  little  farce,  with  a 
part  in  it  for  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
the  late  jSIr.  Wilkinson,  the  comedian.  Al- 
though Samuel  Jerrold  was  well  remembered 
among  many  London  actors  as  an  honest 
country  manager ;  and  although  Douglas 
could  easily  secure,  from  his  father's  friends, 
his  admission  to  the  theatre  whenever  he 
was  able  to  go  to  it,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  interest  enough  to  gain  a 
reading  for  his  piece  when  it  was  first  sent  in 
to  the  English  Opera  House.  After  three 
years  had  elapsed,  however,  Mr.  AVilkinson 
contrived  to  get  the  lad's  farce  produced  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  under  the  title  of  More 
Frightened  than  Hurt.  It  was  not  only  suc- 
cessful on  its  first  representation,  but  it  also 
won  the  rare  honour  of  being  translated  for 


the  French  stage.  More  than  this,  it  was 
afterwards  translated  back  agtiin,  by  a 
dramatist  who  was  ignorant  of  its  original 
history,  for  the  stage  of  the  Olympic  Theatre ; 
where  it  figured  in  the  ])ills\iiider  the  new 
title  of  Fighting  by  Proxy,  with  Listen  in 
the  part  of  the  hero.  Such  is  the  history  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  first  contribution  to  the 
j:nglisli  drama.  AVlum  it  was  produced  on 
the  lioards  of  Sadler's  Wells,  its  author's  ago 
was  eighteen  years. 

He  had  appeared  in  public,  however,  as  an 
author,  Ijcforo  this  time  ;  having  composed 
some  verses  wliich  were  printed  in  a  for 
gotten  periodical  called  Arliss's  IMagazine. 
The  loss  of  his  first  situation,  through  the 
baiikru])tcy  of  his  master,  obliged  liim  to 
se<'k  emjdoyment  anew  in  tlic  ])rinting-(ifticc 
of  one  Mr.  Bigg,  who  was  also  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  calknl  the  Sunday  Hlonitor.  In 
this  journal  appeared  his  first  article — a 
critical  paper  on  Brr  Frcisc/nitz.  lie  had 
gone  to  tlie  tlieatre  with  an  order  to  see  the 
opera;  anil  liad  licen  so  struck  by  the  super- 
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natural  drama  and  the   wonderful  music  to 
Avliich  it   Avas  set,  that  ho   noted   down  his 
impressions  of  the  performances,   and  after- 
wards   dropped  what  he  had  written,    ano- 
nymously,   into  the  editor's  box.     The  next 
morning,  his  own  article  was  handed  to  him 
to  set  up  in  type  for  the  forthcoming  number 
of    the    Sunday    Monitor.     After   this   first 
encouragement,  he  began  to  use  his  pen  fre- 
quently in  the  minor  periodicals  of  the  time ; 
still  sticking  to  the  printer's  work,  however, 
and    still   living   at   home   with   his   family. 
The   success  of  his    little  farce  at    Sadler's 
Wells  led  to  his  writing  three  more   pieces 
for  that  theatre.     They   all   succeeded;  and 
the   managers  of  some  of  the   other  minor 
theatres  began  to  look  after  the  new  man. 
Just  at  this  time,  when  his  career  as  dramatist 
and  journa-list  was  beginning  to  open  before 
him,    his  father   died.     After  that  loss,    the 
next   important  event  in  his    life    was    his 
marriage.     In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,   he   married   his   '-'first   love,"    Miss 
Mary  Swann,   the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
who  held  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office. 
He   and  his  bride   settled,  with  his  mother 
and  sister  and  a  kind  old  friend  of  his  boyish 
days,   in   Ilolborn;    and   here — devoting    his 
days  to  the  newspapers,  and  his  evenings  to 
the  drama — the  newly-married  man  started 
as  author  by  profession,  and  met  the  world 
and  its  cares  bravely  at  the  point  of  the  pen. 
The  strusigle  at  starting  was  a  hard  one. 
His   principal  permanent    sovxrce   of  mcome 
was  a  small  weekly  salary,  paid  to  him  as 
dramatist     to     the    establishment,    by     one 
Davidge,  manager  of  the   Coburg   (now  the 
Victoria)    Theatre.      This  man   appears    to 
have  treated  Jerrold,  whose  dramas  brought 
both  money   and  reputation  to  his  theatre, 
with  an  utter  want  of  common  consideration 
and  common  gratitude.     He  worked  his  poor 
author  pitilessly ;   and  it  is  on  that   account, 
highly   satisfactory    to  know  that  he    over- 
reached himself  in   the   cud  by   quarrelling 
with   his  dramatist,   at  the  very  time  when 
Jerrold  had  a  theatrical  fortune  (so  far  as 
managers"  interests  were  concerned)  lying  in 
his   desk,  in  the  shape  of  Black-Eyed   Susan. 
With  that  renowned  play  (the  most  popular 
of  all  nautical  dramas)  in  his  hand,  Douglas 
left  the  Coburg  to  seek  employment  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre — then  under  the  management 
of  the   drunken  and  dignified  iNIr.  Elliston. 
This  last   tradesman   in   plays — who   subse- 
quently showed  himself  to  be  as  meanlyunfeel- 
ing  as  the  other  tradesman  at  the  Coburg — 
bid  rather  higher  for  Jerrold's  services,  and 
estimated  the  sole  monopoly  of    the  fancy, 
invention,   and   humour  of  a  man  who  had 
already   proved    himself    to  be   a    popular, 
money-bringing  dramatist,  at  the  magnificent 
rate   of  five  pounds  a  week.     The    bargain 
was    struck ;   and   Jerrold's '  first  play   pro- 
duced at  the  Surrey  Theatre  was  Black-Eyed 
Susan. 


He  had  achieved  many  enviable  dramatic 
successes  before  this  time.     He  had   written 
domestic  dramas — such  as   Fifteen  Years  of 
A  Drunkard's  Life,  and  Ambrose   Gwinctt, 
the  popularity  of  which  is  still  well  remem- 
bered by  play-goers  of  the  old   generation. 
But    the    reception    of    Black-Eyed    Susan 
eclipsed  all  previous  successes  of  his  or  of 
any    other    dramatist's    in   that   line.      ISIr. 
T.     P.    Cooke,    who,    as    the    French    say, 
"  created "   the  part  of  William,   not    only 
foui.d  half  London  flocking  into  the  Borough 
to   see  him;  but  was  actually  called   upon, 
after  acting  in  the  play,   as  a  first  piece,   at 
the    Surrey    Theatre,    to    drive   oil'    in    his 
sailor's  dress,  and  act  in  it  again  on  the  same 
night,  as  the  last  piece,  at   Covent   Garden 
Theatre.     Its  first  ''run"  mounted  to  three 
hundred  nights;  it  afterwards  drew  money 
into  the  empty  treasury  of  Drury  Lane  :  it 
remains,    to    this   day,    a   "  stock-piece "    on 
which  managers  and  actors  know  that  they 
can  depend  :  and,  strangest  phenomenon    of 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  play  now,  with- 
out feeling  that  its  great  and   Avell-deserved 
dramatic  success  has  been  obtained  Avith  the 
least  possible  amount  of  assistance  from  the 
suljtletics   and   refinements  of  dramatic   art. 
The  piece  is  indebted  for   its   hold    on   the 
public  sympathy  solely  to  the   simple   force, 
the    irresistible   directness,  of  its  appeal  to 
some  of  the  strongest  affections  in  our  nature. 
It  has   succeeded,  and   it  will  succeed,  not 
because  the  dialogue  is  well  or,  as  to   some 
passages  of  it,  even  naturally  written ;  not 
because   the  story  is  neatly   told,   for  it  is 
(especially  in  the  first  act)  full  of  faults  in 
construction  ;  but  solely  because  the   sitiia- 
tions    in    which   the   characters   are   placed 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  every  husband  and 
every  wife  in  the  theatre.     In  this  aspect  of 
it,  and  in  this  only,   the  play  is  a   study   to 
any  young  writer ;   for   it   shows    on   Avliat 
amazingly  simple  foundations  rest  the  main 
conditions  of  the  longest,  the  surest,  and  the 
Avidest  dramatic  success. 

It  is  sad,  it  is  almost  humiliating,  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  early 
history  of  Jerrold's  first  dramatic  triumph, 
that  bis  share  of  the  gains  Avhich  Bhick-Eyed 
Susan  poured  into  the  pockets  of  managers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Avatcr  Avas  just  seventy 
pounds.  JMean-minded  Mr.  Elliston,  whose 
theatre  the  yilay  had  raised  froni  a  state  of 
something  like  bankruptcy  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  which  in  the  Surrey  annals,  has 
not  since  "been  paralleled,  not  only  abstained 
from  presenting  Jerrold  Avith  the  smallest 
fragment  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  token 
of  gratitude,  but  actually  had  the  pitiless 
insolence  to  say  to  him,  after  Black-Eyed 
Susan  had  run  its  'three  hundred  nights, 
••  My  dear  boy.  why  don't  you  get  your  friends 
to  present  you  Avith  a  bit  of  plate  ?" 

The  extraordinay  success  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan  opened  the  doors  of  the  great  theatres 
to  Jerrold,  as  a  matter  of  course.     He  made 
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admirable  uso  of  the  chances  in  his  favour 
which  he  had  so  well  deserved,  and  for  which 
he  had  waited  so  long.  At  the  Adelphi,  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  at  the  Ilaymarket,  drama 
after  drama,  flowed  in  quick  succession  from 
his  pen.  The  Devil's  Ducat,  the  Bride  of 
Ludgate,  the  Kent  Day,  Nell  Gwynne,  the 
Housekeeper — this  last,  the  best  of  his  plays 
in  point  of  construction — date,  with  many 
other  dramatic  w^orks,  from  the  period  of  his 
life  now  under  review.  The  one  slight 
check  to  his  career  of  prosperity  occurred  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  when  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  took  the  Strand  Theatre, 
and  when  Jerrold  acted  a  character  in  one  of 
his  own  plays.  Neither  the  theatrical  sj^ecu- 
latiou  nor  the  theatrical  appearance  proved 
to  be  successful,  and  he  wisely  abandoned, 
from  that  time,  all  professional  connection 
with  the  stage,  except  in  his  old  and  ever- 
welcome  character  of  dramatist.  In  the 
other  branches  of  his  art — to  which  he  de- 
voted himself,  at  this  turning-point  of  his 
career,  as  faithfully  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  theatrical  branch — his  progress  was  not 
less  remarkaljle.  As  journalist  and  essayist. 
he  rose  steadily  towards  the  distinguished 
place  which  was  his  due  among  the  writers 
of  his  time.  This  middle  term  of  his  literary 
exertions  produced  among  other  noticeable 
results  the  sei-ies  of  social  studies  called 
Men  of  Character,  originally  begun  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  since  republished 
among  his  collected  works. 

He  had  now  advanced,  in  a  social  as  well 
as  a  literary  point  of  view,  beyond  that 
period  in  the  lives  of  self-made  men  which 
may  be  termed  the  adventurous  i^eriod. 
Whatever  difficulties  and  anxieties  henceforth 
oppressed  him  were  caused  by  the  trials  and 
troubles  which,  more  or  less,  beset  the  ex- 
ceptional lives  of  all  men  of  letters.  The 
struggle  for  a  hearing,  the  fight  for  a  fair 
field  in  which  to  show  himself,  had  now  been 
bravely  and  creditably  accomplished ;  and 
all  that  remains  to  be  related  of  the  life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  best  told  in  the  history  of 
his  works. 

Taking  his  peculiar  literai-y  gifts  into  con- 
sideration, the  first  great  opportunity  of  his 
life,  as  a  periodical  writer,  was  offered  to  him, 
unquestionaljly,  hy  the  starting  of  Punch. 
The  brilliant  impromptu  faculty  which  gave 
him  a  place  apart,  as  thinker,  writer,  and 
talker  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  was  exactly  the  faculty  which  such  a 
journal  as  Puncli  was  calculated  to  develop 
to  tlie  utmost.  Tlie  day  on  which  Jerrold 
was  secured  as  a  contrilnitor  would  have 
])eon  a  fortunate  day  for  that  periodical,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  in  it  but  the  far-famed 
Caudio  Lectures,  and  the  deliglitful  Story  of 
A  Feather.  But  the  service  that  ho  rendered 
to  Punch  must  by  no  means  be  associated 
only  with  the  more  elaborate  contributions 
to  its  pages  which  arc  ])ublicly  connected 
with  his  name.     His  wit  often  flashed  out  at 


its  brightest,  his  sarcasm  often  cut  with  its 
keenest  edge,  m  those  well-timed  paragraphs 
and  shorf  articles  which  hit  the  passing  event 
of  the  day,  and  which,  so  far  as  their  tempo- 
rary purpose  Avith  the  public  is  concerned, 
are  all-important  uigredionts  in  the  success 
of  such  a  periodical  as  Punch.  A  contributor 
who  can  strike  out  new  ideas  from  the  origi- 
nal resources  of  his  own  mind,  is  one  man, 
and  a  contributor  who  can  be  depended  on 
for  the  small  Avork-a-day  emergencies  winch 
are  felt  one  week  and  forgotten  the  next,  is 
generally  another.  -Jerrold  united  these  tAvo 
characters  in  himself;  and  the  value  of  him 
to  Punch,  on  that  account  only,  can  never  be 
too  highly  estimated. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  fertility  of  his 
mental  resources  showed  itself  most  consjji- 
cuously.  While  be  was  working  for  Punch 
he  was  also  editing  and  largely  contributing 
to  the  Illuminated  Magazine.  In  this  publica- 
tion appeared,  among  a  host  of  shorter 
papers,  the  series  called  The  Chronicles  of 
Clovcrnook,  Avhich  he  himself  always  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  his  happiest  elTorts,  and 
which  does  indeed  contain,  in  detached  pas- 
sages, some  of  the  best  things  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen.  On  the  cessation  of  The 
Illuminated  Magazine,  he  started  The  Shilling 
Magazine,  and  contributed  to  it  his  well- 
known  novel,  vSaint  Giles  and  Saint  James. 
These  accumulated  literary  occupations  and 
responsibilities  would  have  been  enough  for 
most  men;  but  Jcrrold's  inexhaustible 
energy  and  variety  carried  him  on  through 
more  Avork  still.  Theatrical  audiences  now 
found  their  old  favourite  addressing  them 
agaui,  and  occupying  ncAV  ground  as  a  Avriter 
of  five  act  and  three  act  comedies.  Bubbles 
of  the  Day,  Time  AVorks  Wonders,  The 
CatspaAV,  Eciircd  from  Business,  Saint  Cupid, 
Avere  all  produced,  Avith  other  plays,  after  the 
period  Avhen  he  became  a  regular  Avriter  in 
Punch.  Judged  from  the  literary  point  of 
vicAV  these  comedies  were  all  original  and 
striking  contriljutions  to  the  library  of  the 
stage.  Prom  tlic  dramatic  point  of  vicAv, 
hoAvever,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  they 
Avere  less  satisfiictory ;  and  that  some  of  them 
Avere  scsircely  so  successful  Avith  audiences 
as  their  author's  earlier  and  humbler  efforts. 
The  one  solid  critical  reason  Avhich  it  is  pos- 
sil)Ic  to  assign  for  this,  implies  in  itself  a 
compliment  Avhich  could  1)0  paid  to  no  other 
dramatist  of  modern  times.  The  perpetual 
glitter  of  Jcrrold's  wit  seems  to  have  blinded 
him  to  some  of  the  more  sober  requirements 
of  the  Dramatic  art.  AVhcn  Charles  Ivemble 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  there  Avas  Avit 
enough  for  three  comedies  in  Bubbles  of  the 
Day.  he  inqilied  that  this  brilliant  overfloAV 
left  little  or  no  room  for  the  indispensable 
resources  of  story  and  situation  to  display 
themselves  fixirly  on  the  stage.  The  comedies 
themselves,  examined  Avith  reference  to  their 
success  in  re])rosentation,  as  avcU  as  to  their 
intrinsic  merits,    help  to   support  this  view. 
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Time  AYorks  Wonders  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  all,  and  it  is  that  comedy  precisely 
wliich  has  the  most  story  and  the  most  situa- 
tion in  it.  The  idea  and  the  management 
of  the  charmius;  love-tale  out  of  which  the 
events  of  this  day  spring,  show  what  Jerrold 
might  have  achieved  in  the  construction  of 
other  plots,  if  his  own  superabundant  wit  had 
not  dazzled  him  and  led  him  astray.  As  it  is, 
the  readers  of  these  comedies,  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  rich  fancy,  the  delicate  subtleties 
of  thought,  the  masterly  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  exquisite  play  and  sparkle 
of  wit  scattered  over  every  page,  may  rest 
assured  that  they  rather  gain  than  lose — 
especially  in  the  present  condition  of  theatri- 
cal companies — by  not  seeing  the  last 
dramatic  works  of  Douglas  Jerrold  repre- 
sented on  the  stage. 

The  next,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  his  life,  connected  him  most  honour- 
ably and  profitably  Avith  the  newspaper 
press.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  starting  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly 
Newspaper — its  great  temporary  success — 
and  then  its  sudden  decline,  through  defects  in 
management,  to  which  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  refer  at  length.  The  signal  ability  Avith 
which  the  editorial  articles  in  the  paper  were 
written,  the  remarkable  aptitude  which  they 
displayed  in  striking  straight  at  the  sym- 
pathies of  large  masses  of  readers,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  men  who  were  well  fitted 
to  judge  of  the  more  solid  qualifications  which 
go  to  the  production  of  a  popular  journalist. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  the  proprietor  of  Lloyd's 
\Yeckly  Newspaper  proposed  the  editorship  to 
Jerrold,  on  terms  of  such  wise  liberality  as  to 
ensure  the  ready  acceptance  of  his  offer.  From 
the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
to  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven — the  last  he  was  ever  to  see — Jerrold 
conducted  the  paper,  with  such  extraordi- 
nary success  as  is  rare  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  Under  his  supervision,  and  with 
the  regular  assistance  of  his  pen,  Lloyd's 
Newspaper  rose,  by  thousands  and  thousands 
a  week,  to  the  great  circulation  which  it  now 
enjoys.  Of  the  many  successful  labours  of 
Jerrold's  life  none  had  been  so  substantially 
prosperous  as  the  labour  that  was  destined 
to  close  it. 

His  health  had  shown  signs  of  breaking, 
and  his  heart  was  known  to  be  affected,  for 
some  little  time  before  his  last  brief  illness  : 
but  the  unconquerable  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  man  upheld  him  through  all  bodily 
trials,  until  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Even  his  medical 
attendant,  did  not  abandon  all  hope  when  his 
strength  first  gave  way.  But  he  sank  rapidly — 
so  rapidly,  that  in  one  short  week  the  struggle 
was  over.  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  his  friends,  pre- 
serving all  his  faculties  to  the  last^  pass- 
ing away  calmly,  resignedly,  affectionately 


Douglas  Jerrold  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world, 
wliich  it  had  been  the  long  and  noble  purpose 
of  his  life  to  inform  and  to  improve. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  any  estimate . 
of  the  place  which  his  writings  vt'ill  ulti- 
mately occupy  in  English  literature.  So  long 
as  honesty,  energy,  and  variety  are  held  to  be 
the  prominent  qualities  which  should  distin- 
guish a  genuine  Avriter,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  vitality  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  reputa- 
tion. The  one  olyection  urged  against  the 
works,  which,  feeble  and  ignorant  though  it 
was,  often  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Avriter, 
was  the  objection  of  bitterness.  Calling  to 
mind  many  of  the  passages  in  his  books  in 
which  this  bitterness  most  sharply  appears, 
and  seeing  plainly  in  those  passages  what  the 
cause  was  that  provoked  it,  wo  venture  to 
S2:)eak  out  our  own  opinion  boldl}',  and  to 
acknowledge  at  once,  that  we  admire  this 
so-called  bitterness  as  one  of  the  great  and 
valuable  qualities  of  Douglas  Jerrold's 
writings ;  because  we  can  see  for  ourselves 
that  it  springs  from  the  uncompromising 
earnestness  and  honesty  of  the  author.  In 
an  age  when  it  is  becoming  unfashionable  to 
have  a  positive  opinion  about  anything- 
when  the  detestable  comic  element  scatters 
its  profanation  with  impunity  on  all  beautiful 
and  all  serious  things ;  when  much,  fiir  too 
much,  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
vibrates  contemptibly  between  unbelieving 
banter  and  unblushing  clap-trap,  that  cle- 
ment of  bitterness  in  Jerrold's  writings — 
which  never  stands  alone  in  them ;  which  is 
never  disassociated  from  the  kind  Avord  that 
goes  before,  or  the  generous  thought  that 
comes  after  it — is  in  our  opinion  a  right 
wholesome  clement,  breathing  that  manful 
admiration  of  truth,  and  that  manful  hatred 
of  falsehood,  which  is  the  chicfcst  and 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  any  Avriter, 
living  or  dead. 

This  same  cry  of  bitterness,  which  assailed 
him  in  his  literary  character,  assailed  him  in 
his  social  character  also.  Absurd  as  the 
bare  idea  of  bitterness  must  appear  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  nature  as  his,  to  those 
who  really  knew  him,  the  reason  Avhy 
strangers  so  often  and  so  ridiculously  mis- 
understood him,  is  not  diflicult  to  discover. 
That  marvellous  brightness  and  quickness 
of  perception  which  has  distinguished  him 
far  and  Avide  as  the  sayer  of  some  of  the 
wittiest,  and  often  some  of  the  Avisest  things 
also,  in  the  English  language,  expressed  itself 
almost  Avith  the  suddenness  of  lightning.  This 
absence  of  all  appearance  of  artifice  or  pre- 
paration, this  flash  and  readiness  Avhich  made 
the  great  charm  of  his  Avit,  rendered  him,  at 
the  same  time,  quite  incapable  of  suppressing 
a  good  thing  from  prudential  considerations. 
It  sparkled  off  his  tongue  before  he  Avas 
aware  of  it.  It  was  ahvaA's  a  bright  surprise 
to  himself;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  could  be  anything  but  a  bright  sur- 
prise  to    others.     AH    his    so-called  bitter 
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things,  were  said  with  a  burst  of  hearty, 
schoolboy  laughter,  17111011  sho-wed  how  far 
he  was  himself  from  attaching  a  serious 
importance  to  them.  Strangers  apparently 
failed  to  draw  this  inference,  plain  as  it  was ; 
and  often  mistook  him  accordingly.  If  they 
had  seen  him  in  the  society  of  children ;  if 
they  had  surprised  him  in  the  house  of  any 
one  of  his  literary  brethren  who  was  in  diffi- 
culty and  distress;  if  they  had  -met  him  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend,  how  simply  and 
how  irresistibly  the  gentle,  generous,  affec- 
tionate nature  of  the  man  would  then  have 
disclosed  itself  to  the  most  careless  chance 
acquaintance  who  ever  misunderstood  him! 
Very  few  men  have  won  the  loving  regard 
of  so  many  friends  so  rapidly,  and  have  kept 
that  regard  so  cnduringly  to  the  last  day  of 
their  lives,  as  Douglas  Jcrrold. 

In  closing  this  jjricf  sketch  of  the  career 
of  a  dear  and  an  honoured  fellow-labourer, 
we  must  not  forget  to  say  a  fixrewell  word  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  Mr.  lilanchard 
Jerrold,  on  the  admiralde  spirit  in  which  he 
has  given  his  father's  Life  to  the  world.  The 
book  is  most  frankly,  most  affectionately, 
and,  as  to  its  closing  passages,  most  touchingly 
written.  It  is  good  as  the  record  of  a 
literary  life :  it  is  still  better  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  father,  offered  by  the  love 
and  duty  of  a  son. 

CAST  AWAY. 


It  was  a  quiet  lovely  evening,  I  remember, 
and  I  had  lingered  upon  deck  half-hour  after 
half-hour,  unwilling  to  go  below  into  the  hot 
saloon  of  the  steamer.  My  life  had,  until 
then,  been  so  constrained  and  formal,  that 
there  was  a  delicious  sense  of  independence 
pervading  my  whole  being;  and  had  been 
since  the  moment  that  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Southampton,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  a  f\it,  good-tempered  Dutch 
lady,  to  join  my  parents  in  Australia.  These 
parents  I  had  not  seen  since  childhood,  and 
even  thus  my  remembrance  of  them  was  not 
happy ;  for  my  father's  wife  was  not  my  own 
mother,  and  a  family  of  young  children  had 
displaced  me  in  my  one  parent's  affection  ;.  so 
that  this  present  freedom  seemed  like  a 
bright  ray  shining  between  the  two  dark 
clouds  of  my  aunt's  sternness  and  the  strange 
uncertainty  of  the  home  to  which  I  was 
bound,  'i'liere  Avcrc  others  on  deck  beside 
myself,  but  of  their  identity  I  was  not  con- 
scious, excepting  one.  I  watched  his  figure 
as  he  leant  gracefully,  half-reclining,  a  few 
yards  from  me,  occupied  only  in  wreathing 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  cigar  he  hold  in  his 
mouth.  lie  and  I  had  assimilated  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  voyage ;  and  I 
could  not  have  told  how  far  tlio  giving  up  of 
this  daily  companionsliip  weiglied  in  the 
balance  of  my  regrets  at  the  prospect  of 
the  voyage's  termination;  now  he  caught 
my  eye,  which  would  wander  to  where  ho 


lay,  and  he  raised  his  wide-awake  hat  and 
smiled,  and  I  was  glad  at  the  du«k,  for  I  felt 
my  face  become  flushed  at  his  detection  of 
me.  I  again  looked  across  the  water,  Avitli 
my  mind,  or  rather  my  heart,  full  of  him — 
Captain  Conyngham — when  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  that  horrid  Mr.  Loring,  who 
had  unknown  to  me  approached,  and  now 
stood  by  my  side.  One  hates  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  a  day-dream ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
was  very  abrupt  in  my  answers  to  his 
remarks.  What  he  said  I  do  not  know, 
until  my  attention  Avas  arrested  by  discover- 
ing that  he  was  actually  making  me  an  offer 
of  marriage.  I  felt  for  a  moment  aghast, 
principally  at  his  impertinence,  as  I  should 
have  termed  it;  too  much  aghast  to  inter- 
rupt him  until  he  came  to  a  pause,  as  if 
waiting  for  au  answer.  I  had  ahvays  dis- 
liked the  man  from  the  first  moment  I  had 
seen  him  ;  Captain  Conyngham  also  disliked 
him :  and  now,  as  his  words  fell  on  n\j  ear, 
my  objection  amounted  to  hatred.  lie  was 
dark,  and  strongly  built,  what  is  called  a  fine 
looking  man  ;  a  complete  contrast  to  Captain 
Conyngham,  Avho  was  fair  and  slight.  But 
he  was  waiting  for  a  reply.     I  said  : — 

■'•What  ansAver  do  you  expect  me  to  give 
you,  Mr.  Loring?  Have  1  ever  given  j'ou 
encouragement  to  sujipose — "  He  inter- 
rupted me : — 

•'  None,  whatever.  I  Avill  quite  exonerate 
you  from  ever  having  shown  me  any  kind- 
ness." I  could  hear  by  his  voice  that  he  smiled 
sarcastically.  IIow  I  hate  a  sarcastic  man  ! 
"Yet,  Miss  Gray,  it  is  better  to  knoAV 
certa,inly  how  I  stand  at  once.  I  scarcely 
expect;  and  yet  so  long  as  there  is  suspense, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  up  hope." 

I  Avas  annoyed  Avitli  him  and  with  myself; 
and  I  said : 

'•'  Do  you  then  mean  to  say,  that  you  have 
presumed  to  make  me  such  an  offer  Avithout 
even  expecting  me  to  accede  to  it  ?" 

He  Avas  silent,  and  I  indignantly  added : 

"I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
fact  is  a  mere  inijiertiuence." 

Hitherto  he  had  been  humble  and  quiet  in 
his  demeanour ;  but,  as  my  words  reached 
him,  the  hand  Avliich  had  rested  for  support 
against  a  coil  of  rope  Avas  removed,  and  his 
bent  figure  became  erect,  as  he  ansAvercd  : 

'•  Miss  Gray,  Avhcn  a  man  offers  to  a  woman, 
the  only  thing  he  has  Avorth  her  acceptance 
— an  honest  affection — it  is  at  the  least  an 
ungrateful  return,  to  bo  met  Avitli — " 

He  paused,  as  if  uuAvilling  to  add  a  liarsh 
Avord.  I  half  regretted  Avhat  I  had  said,  but 
1  would  not  say  so  to  him  Avhen  he  assumed 
such  a  position ;  and  I  Avished  him  shortly 
good-night,  and  moved  toAvards  the  ladder. 
Ca])tain  Conyngham  Avas  still  leaning  there  ; 
and  he  took  my  hand  as  I  passed  him,  and 
Avhispcred  something  Avhicli  made  me  forget 
all  about  Mr.  Loring  for  .some  time. 

I  was  annoyed  Avith  myself  on  the  fol- 
loAving   day,"  as,  sitting  Avitli   Madame  Van 
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Dump  Tvorking  and  talking,  I  answered 
flippantly  to  a  remark  of  hers  relative  to  jNIr. 
Loring's  kindness  to  the  children.  '"  0  3'es, 
he's  kind  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  to  me  he 
is  the  most  objectionable  of  men,  I  suppose 
I  am  ver}^  wrong,  but  I  positively  detest  the 
sight  of  him."  The  next  moment  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Loring  had  overheard  me  ;  for  the 
figure  which  I  had  not  until  then  recognised 
as  his,  moved  to  a  greater  distance. 

From  that  time  i\Ir.  Loring  never  changed 
in  his  manner  towards  me.  He  was  as  atten- 
tive and  respectful  as  before,  but  more  formal. 
I  was  always  uncomfortable  in  his  presence, 
and  glad  to  escape  from  him. 

0.  at  this  juncture  of  time,  how  distinctl}' 
I  remember  all  the  horrors  which  followed 
so  rapidly  one  another  !  No  need  to  recall  ; 
my  heart  trembles  again  at  striving  to  write 
of  them. 

The  ship  was  on  fire  !     how,  I  know  not. 
I  never  inquired  by  whose  fault.     Those  to 
blame  are  gone  to  their  account  at  that  Court 
of    Inquirj'-  where    misfortune   will   not  be 
visited  upon  us  as  crime.     Death  was  face  to 
face   with   us,  as  we   crowded  on  the   deck, 
eagerly  straining  our  eyes  into  the  darkness, 
made  moi"e   dark  by  the   glare    around   us  ; 
and  scorched,   almost   blinded,    hy  the  heat 
which   momentarih'    increased.      The   boats 
were  being  lowered  :  the  passengers,  mostly 
in  their  night-dresses,  were  huddled  together 
as  near  the  edge  of  the  vessel  as  they  could 
get,  helplessly  entreating,  or  passivelj^  aban- 
doned to  their  fate.     At  length  the  first  two 
boats  were    out  and    immediately    crowded 
with  passengers.     I  saw  Captain  Conyngham 
rush  on  deck.     As  he  passed  me,  I  seized  his 
arm  frantically,  and  begged  him  to  save  me. 
But  the  evening  before   he   had  seemed  so 
much  to  care  for  me.     Alas  !     he  never  even 
heard  my  voice  ;  he  never  saw  my  face  of 
agony,   or  felt  my   touch,     I    credit  him  for 
that.     The  instinct  of  self-preservation  was 
too  strong  ;  and  yet  I  thought  in  such  crises, 
men  were  more  self-possessed  than  women. 
I  saw  him  leap  into  the  overcrowded  boat,  as 
she  shoved  ott'  from  the  ship's  side  ;  and  I 
was  left  vainly  beseeching  on  the  burning 
deck.     All  the  female  passengers  had  been 
cared  for  ;  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  was 
overlooked.     I  felt  my  fote  closing  in  upon 
me  ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  thought  that 
Captain     Conyngham   could   be    so    utterly 
selfish,     and.    could    I   acknowledge    it,    so 
utterly  unmanh',  struck  me  bitterly.     I  felt 
the    heat   gaining    upon  me,    as  the    flames 
extended  to  my  side  of  the  ship.     One  man 
— he  was  a    gentleman,    I  knew  by  all  his 
movements — had  been    actively  assisting  in 
striving  to    subdue    the   flames,    until    they 
gained  the   master}-   over    the    men's  exer- 
tions, and  at  this    moment  broke  out  with 
fresh    vigour,    as    if    exasperated    at    being 
opposed.     Then  those   remaining    on  board 
moved  to  the   spot  where    I  stood.     I  felt 
a   strong    arm    thrown    round    me.    and  I 


was  lifted  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  What 
followed  I  do  not  know  j  a  long  space  of 
insensibility — a  confused  awaking  when  it 
was  broad  daylight — and  I  was  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  far  away  from  the  burning  ship. 
I  closed  my  eyes  again,  for  my  brain  was  too 
tired  to  take  in  any  new  idea.  When  again 
I  looked  round,  I  saw  at  a  glance  who  were 
my  companions  ;  a  chaplain,  who  had  been 
on  his  way  to  Sydney,  the  steward,  four  of  the 
men,  and  Mr.  Loring.  What  had  become  of 
the  captain  and  all  those  others  whom  I  had 
last  seen  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  ? 
I  did  not  know  until  afterwards,  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  crushed  in  a  mass 
by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  burning  masts, 
and  had  found  a  funeral  pj're  on  the  vessel. 
The  chaplain  asked  me  whether  I  felt  cold  • 
and  I  glanced  at  my  own  figure  as  I  answered 
in  the  negative.  I  had  on  rising  thrown  on 
a  dressing-gown  and  a  petticoat  of  flannel, 
but  mjr  I'eet  were  bare  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings;  but  I  was  not  cold,  notwithstanding  the 
chill  morning  air,  for  some  one  had  wrapped 
a  cloak  round  me,  and  my  feet  were  covered 
with  a  man's  coat.  I  presently  noticed  that 
Mr.  Loring  was  sitting  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers  on!}-.  He  did  not  speak  to  me 
which  I  thought  strange  ;  but  my  mind  was 
full  of  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  of  Captain 
Conyngham,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  hide 
the  tears  which  would  force  themselves  from 
under  the  lids,  as  I  remembered  his  selfish 
disregard  of  me  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Thus  days  and  nights  succeeded  one  another 
— how  many  I  do  not  know.  Alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  ;  the  cravings  of  hunger  un- 
satisfied ;  wild  excitement  ;  half  madness  ; 
gloomy  despondency  ;  horrid  blasphemies  ; 
impassioned  prayers.  I  was  surrounded  by 
gaunt,  haggard  faces  ;  men  rendered  despe- 
rate by  fiimine  and  thirst,  for  the  small  keg 
of  water  which  the  steward  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  bring  with  us,  was  exhausted.  It 
could  not  have  been  many  days — it  was  ver}^ 
many  hours — I  was  lying  in  state  of  apathy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.only  conscious  that 
some  one  of  my  companions,  less  self- 
engrossed  than  the  rest,  was  chafing  my 
hands  and  feet  alternately  ;  when  a  cr}'  arose 
from  all  the  boat's-crew,  sufficient  even  to 
rouse  me  from  my  letharg}'.  The  gaunt, 
wretched  faces  looked  still  more  gaunt  from 
the  agonized  look  of  expectation  which  they 
had  assumed,  as  they  stood,  these  men, 
stretching  forth  their  eager  hands  towards 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  was  in  sight. 
I  heard  a  gentle  voice  whispering  in  my  ear. 
••  Courage,  we  shall  yet  be  saved/'  and  warm 
tears  fell  over  my  face.  The  next  hour  was 
spent  in  strenuous  endeavours  to  make 
the  land,  which,  like  most  such  energetic 
strivings,  M'as  successful. 

We  stood  once  more  on  firm  ground,  and 
every  member  of  the  company  sped  like  mad- 
men along  the  coast  in  search  of  something 
to  eat.     I  wandered  faintly,  staggering  in  the 
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same  search,  but  dropped  exhausted  after  a 
short   time.     When  I  recovered  I  was  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  little  stream  of  fresh  water 
which  trickled  from  a  rock,  and  Mr.   Loring 
was  bathing  my  face  with   the   water   and 
pouring  it  down  my  throat  from  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.     I  strove  to   thank  him^  but  at 
that  moment,  a  wild  cry  broke  on  the  air, 
and  he  started  to  his  feet  without  leaving  mo 
time  to  speak.     The  island  on  wliich  we  were 
was  flat  to  the  sea-beach  and  I  could 
raising  myself  to   a  sitting  position 
the  group   of  my  late  companions  fighting 
savagely  over  some  prize.    The  poor,  famished 
wretches  had  discovered  food,  and  like  wild 
beasts    were    struggling    for  their    shares. 
After  a  time  the  contest  came  to  an    end  ; 
apparently  more  food  was  discovered ;  and 
there  was  enough  for  alf.     I  saw  Mr.  Lor- 
ing,  who  had  left  me,  join  the  group  and  claim 
a  share.     0  how  vainly  I  longed  for  strength 
to  reach   them-    the  agony  of  hunger  had 
revived  by  the  water  I  had  drunk,  and   I 
struggled  to  my  feet  and  screamed  in   help- 
less misery  for  food.     I  had  advanced  but  a 
few  steps  when  Mr.  Loring  began  to  retrace 
his  way.     What   the   meat   was.  which   he 
brought  at  that  time,  I  never  asked.     I  ate 
voraciously.     I  afterwards  learnt  it  was  that 
of  large  crabs ;    a  fish  in  which  the  island 
aliouuded.     I    was  so    selfish  that  I    never 
asked  JMr.  Loring  if  he  had  satisfied  his  own 
but  he  must  have  been  more  than 
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mortal  if  he  had  not  done  so  on  his  road  to 
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holdino;  that  raw   crab's   meat  in   his 
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most  delicious  thing,  it  seemed 
had  never  tasted. 
.,  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly  :  the 
men  hauled  the  boat  up  on  the  beach  and 
turned  her  almost  bottom  upwards  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun ;  her  edge  being  sup- 
ported by  some  pieces  of  rock,  so  that  we  had 
to  creep  underneath,  on  all  fours,  when  we 
wished  to  enter  this  improvised  dwelling- 
house.  At  night  this  house  was  ajopropriated 
to  me  by  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Loring.  I 
remember  the  men  opposed  this  at  first 
especially  one  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Watson  ;  but  Mr.  Loring  knocked  him  down 
by  way  of  argument,  .and  I  think  his  logic 
was  convincing  for  the  time.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  the  difficulty  and  the  strange- 
ness of  my  situation  Inu-st  upon  me.  I  was 
conscious  every  moment  of  being  a  burden 
upon  my  companions,  and  determined 
violently  to  exert  myself  to  help  instead  of 
eyd^arrassing.  Next  day,  seeing  several  of 
the  men  collecting  crabs  upon  tho  beach,  I 
advanced,  and  asked  if  I  could  assist. 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  answered  one  of  them 
who  happened  to  bo  Watson,  "them  little 
'ands  of  yourn  ain't  fit  for  carrying  these  great, 
thundering  things.  No,  my  pretty,  thank 
yc  ;  go  and  light  us  a  fire  to  cook  'em-  b}^,  if 
you  can,  and  we'll  bo  oliligcd  to  you." 

I  was  indignant  at  the  man's  freedom  of 
manner  ;  but  I  hastened  to  collect  tho  sticks. 


There  was  no  wood  within  some 
the   beach,  and    my   bare   feet 
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,  iiijiv^    my    bare   teet    v/cre  unac- 
customed to  rough  usage.  I  could  have  cried 
with  the  pain  before  I  had  reached  the  copse, 
which    seemed   to    groAV  more  distant   as    I 
advanced  towards  it.    It  took  me  some  hours 
to  collect  sticks  sufiicient,  and  it  was  as  nuich 
as  I  could  do  to  carry   them   back   to    the 
spot  where  the  boat  was  placed.     As  I  thus 
walked,  with  my  feet  aching  and  myself  bent 
with     the    weight    of    the    faggots    I    had 
collected,  all  at  once  tho    remembrance    of 
other  days  shot  across  me  in  that  unaccount- 
able way  in  which  incongruous   ideas    will 
sometimes  present  themselves.  I  remembered 
a  farewell  dance  which  had  been  given  liy  my 
uncle  and  aunt  before  I  left  England,  and  my 
own  figure  reflected  in  a  mirror  dressed  in 
white  tarlatan,  and  my  feet  in  white  satin 
shoes  with  rosettes  of  ribbon  on  them.    When 
I   had  deposited  my  burden  of  sticks  I  sat 
down  and  laid  the  fire.    This  was  easily  done; 
but  how  to  light  it  ?     I  had  read  of  savages 
rubbing    sticks    together :     besides .  in    all 
Crusoe's  stories,  that  is  a  plan  which  succeeds 
admirably;  but  I  rubbed  the  sticks  together 
until  my  wrists  ached,  without    producing 
any    sparks.      Perhaps  the   wood   Avas   not 
sufficiently  dry,  or  I  did  not  understand  the 
method.     I  felt  hopeless  and  despondent,  but 
having    resolved    to    be    energetic,  I    was 
still  seeking  for  some  more  promising-looking 
pieces  of  wood  when  I  was  joined  by   the 
chaplain,  an  elderly  man,  whose  name  was 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Loring.    They  were  both  laden 
with  crabs.     I  turned  to  the  clergyman  for 
assistance ;  and  he,  with  more  adroitness  than 
I  possessed,  succeeded  in  settmg  light  to  the 
pile  of  faggots,   and  placing   the   crabs   to 
roast. 

Many  days  thus  passed  in  the  dreariest 
monotony.     Occasionally,  I  could  hear  angry 
expostulations   going  on  amongst  the  men, 
and  proposals  made  which  were  opposed  by 
Mr.  Loring ;  Ijut  I  did  not  ask  him  what  it 
meant ;  for,  of  late,  1  was  more  uncomfortable 
than  I  can  tell  in  Mr.   Loring's  presence.     I 
could  not  help   thinking  of  tho  pain  I  had 
once  so  unflinchingly  given  him,    who  had 
been  so  kind  to  me.     At  length  I  knew  tho 
reason  of  all  these  altercations ;  tho  men  no 
longer  hesitated  to  speak  in  my  presence  ; 
they  declared  their  intention  of  taking  the 
boat  and  leaving  the  island  in  search  of  02ie 
less  desolate.     JMr.  Loring  vainly   strove  to 
dissuade  them.     Our  temporary  house  was 
righted  to  its  true  position,  and  ju'ovisioned 
with   quantities  of   baked  crali's  meat  and 
water  contained  in  empty   crab-shells     our 
only  vessels,)  and  tho  men  prepared  to  put  ofl:'. 
I  stood  watching  them  fro)n  the  shore,  when 
suddenly  Watson  advanced ;  and,  throwing  his 
arms  round  me,  lifted  me  from  tho  ground 
and   commenced  carrying   me   towards   the 
boat.     In  vain  I  struggled  and  shrieked.  His 
arms  felt  like  bands  of  iron  ;  when  all  at  once 
his  hold  relaxed,  and  he  and  I  both  fell. 
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'•  Come,  now  !  we  don't  go  without  the  gal, 
anyhow,'"'  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  one  of  those 
from  the  boat ;  "  so,  it's  of  no  use  trying  on 
anything  of  that  sort,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  regained  my  feet ;  and,  obeying  my  in- 
stinct and  the  adjuration  of  Mr.  Loring  to 
escape,  I  fled  like  the  wind  towards  the 
copse.  Watson  was  held  down  struggling  by 
his  adversarj-,  and  happily  none  of  the  others 
attempted  to  follow  me.  When,  after  a  time, 
I  ventured  to  look  back,  I  could  see  Mr. 
Loring  and  the  chaplain  still  scuflfling  with 
them,  until  their  patience  apparently  being 
exhausted,  obeying  the  repeated  cries  of  the 
men  in  the  boat,  they  waded  out,  climbed 
the  sides  and  put  out  to  sea.  I  shuddered  as 
I  thought  of  what  might  have  been  my  fate, 
had  these  men  remamcd  on  the  island.  The 
chaplain,  IMr.  Loring,  and  I,  were  now  alone 
without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Loring  proposed  to  the  chaplain  to 
move  higher  up  into  the  island  and  en- 
deavour to  make  some  kind  of  house  amongst 
the  trees.  He  always  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  some  one  present  sooner  than  to 
me.  He  was  too  completely  a  gentleman 
ever  to  be  neglectful  towards  a  woman,  but 
I  began  to  perceive  about  this  time  that  ho 
disliked  my  company — and  no  wonder.  We 
explored  as  he  proposed,  carrying  with  us 
crab-shells  full  of  Avater,  in  case  we  should 
find  no  nearer  stream,  and  the  remains  of  the 
meat  which  the  men  had  left.  Fortunately 
for  us  it  was  lovely  weather.  When  we  reached 
the  copse,  we  laid  down  our  burdens,  and 
spent  the  whole  day  fruitlessly  seeking  for 
some  tree  suiBciently  large  to  live  in.  There 
were  none  but  those  of  stunted  growth.  In 
the  evening  we  sat  down  exhausted,  and  the 
chaplain  said : 

''  I  expect  the  only  thing  left  for 
endeavour  to  make  a  tent  out 
bi'anches." 

"Without  any  means  of  cutting  down  the 
branches  ?"  asked  Mr.  Loring. 

JNlr.  Hart  relapsed  into  musmg. 

We  had  made  a  fire,  to  make  the  place 
look  less  gloomy.  Both  my  companions  were 
buried  in  thought.  As  I  passed  Mr.  Loring, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  saying  : 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  rescuing 
me  from  Watson,  this  mornmg.  Indeed  I 
am." 

He  bowed  to  me.  perhaps  forgetting,  at  the 
moment,  that  we  were  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  instead  of  in  a  London  drawing-room. 
Than  I  felt  embarrassed  at  his  silence  and 
moved  away.  That  night  we  slept  in  the 
open  air :  or,  more  truly,  I  slept,  and  my 
companions  kept  watch  in  turns ;  for  we 
knew  not  as  yet  but  that  the  island  might 
contain  wild  beasts.  During  the  night  I 
awoke.  It  was  Mr.  Loring's  turn  to  release 
Mr.  Hart.  He  leaned  agamst  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  near  me,  and  I  could  see  his  eyes  gleam 
through  the  darkness  ;  for  the  fire  was  burn- 
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I  was  conscious  that  he  was  looking 


at  me ;  but  the  sight  of  me  irritated  him 
after  a  few  moments,  and  he  turned  his  back 
completely  upon  me  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, and  sat  dowii  before  the  fire.  I  did  not 
sleeiD  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  was  wondering 
how  Captain  Conyngham  would  have  acted 
had  he  been  placed  under  Mr.  Loring's 
present  circumstances.  I  had  scarcely  thought 
of  Captaiia  Conyngham  since  we  had  been 
upon  the  island.  While  I  was  so  musing, 
Mr.  Loring,  as  if  in  pursuance  of  a  train  of 
thought,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  held  his  hands 
imploringly  up  towards  heaven,  whither  his 
eyes  followed.  Perhaps  I  was  uncharitable. 
It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  Captain 
Conyngham  would  not  have  acted  so. 

Mr.  Loring  devised  a  method  of  obtaining 
boughs,  by  climbmg  the  tree  and  hanging 
with  his  whole  weight  to  the  branch ;  a 
somewhat  dangerous  plan,  which  made  me 
tremble  many  times  for  the  consequences, 
and  shut  my  eyes  as  he  descended.  By  this 
means,  we  obtained  a  considerable  number  of 
branches  as  a  foundation;  which  were  inter- 
laced in  the  trunks  of  four  trees  which  grew 
near  each  other,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  faggots.  In  this  latter  I  could  assist, 
and  I  never  worked  more  heartily  than  when 
I  strove  in  some  degree  to  lighten  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  me.  But  this  hut,  rough  as  it  was,  em- 
ployed us  many  days  to  make,  and  I  think 
••  them  little  "ands  "  of  mine  were  m  a  very 
rude  condition  by  the  time  it  was  roofed  and 
finished.  I  was  astonished  myself  at  the 
amount  of  hard  work  I  was  capable  of 
when  obliged  to  do  it.  But  what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  all  this  ?  Were  our  lives  here  to 
be  spent  in  this  l)ranch  hut,  living  on  from 
day  to  day,  collecting  crabs  and  eating 
them  ?  for  although  Mr.  Loring  had  managed 
to  make  a  sort  of  fishing-trap,  and  had  dis- 
covered various  birds'  eggs,  and  occasionally 
young  birds  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  still  crabs 
were  our  staple  resource.  Such  thoughts  as 
the  above  I  knew  very  often  troubled  him ; 
for  I,  from  my  inner  room  at  night,  could 
hear  him  tossing  restlessly  on  his  bed  of 
dried  grass,  while  Mr.  Hart  was  sleeping 
quietly  near  him.  As  I  have  said,  the  chap- 
lain was  an  elderly  man,  and  could  not  Icok 
forward  to  a  long  life  of  dreariness.  Yet,  in 
words,  I  never  heard  ^Ir.  Loring  complain. 
His  was  the  voice  always  to  speak  of  hope 
and  trust  in  Heaven,  even  when  his  older  com- 
panion would  despond.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  months  we  had  been  on  the  island  :  at 
first  Ve  tried  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days 
but  we  soon  lost  it,  and  gave  up  the  attempt. 
We  used  every  now  and  then,  by  guess,  to 
call  one  day  Sunday. 

0  ! — it  must  be  acknowledged,  sooner  or 
later — how  I  loved  that  man  !  Day  by  day, 
it  grew  upon  me.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
for  a  long  time.  I,  who  had  fancied  I  loved 
Captain  Conyngham,  who  was  not  worthy  to 
tread  the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Loring.     I 
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saw  my  mistake  ;  bow  entirely  it  had  been  a 
fancy,  Avheu  I  loved  this  noble  gentleman, 
this  ti'ue-heavtcd  man,  whose  honest  aifection 
I  had  scorned  in  my  blind  infatuation.  It 
was  too  late  now :  I  felt  it  each  moment  of 
my  present  life.  From  the  hour  in  which 
I  had  shown   myself  in   my  heartless,    un- 


Q   .....  presence  as 
Our  clothes,  of  so  limited 


womanly  character,  he  bad  ceased  to  care  for 
me.  lie  bad,  with  bis  masterly,  energetic 
mind,  crushed  the  feeling  whoso  object  was 
unworthy,  and  had  entirely  succeeded.  0,  I 
Avas  properly  punished !  I  could  not  see  an 
act  of  his  now,  nor  hear  him  speak,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  value  of  the  heart  I 
had  thrown  away.  My  only  solace  was  in 
endeavouring  to  add  to  his  comfort ;  and  my 
only  resource  in  avoidins;  his 
much  as  possible, 
a  stock,  were  continually  in  need  of  rejjair, 
and  it  Avas  full  employment  for  me  to  make 
small  boles  along  the  edges  of  the  rents  and 
draw  them  together  with  tough  grass ;  some- 
times with  a  thread  composed  of  a  dozen  or 
two  of  my  own  hairs. 

I  ought  to  mention,  that  shortly  a  the 

departure  of  the  seamen  in  the  boat,  two  of 
their  bodies  were  thrown  upon  the  beach  : 
they  were  dressed  as  they  had  left  us,  and 
hence  we  took  advantage  of  their  clothes. 
Mr.  Loring  and  Mr.  Hart  buried  them  in  the 
sand,  and  the  latter  repeated  from  memory 
some  of  the  funeral  service. 

But  the  lovely  Aveatber  upon  which  I  had 
congratulated  myself,  began  to  change ;  and 
with  the  change  of  weather.  Mr.  Hart  became 
ill  with  a  species  of  low  fever.  It  may  seem 
strange, — it  did  so  to  ine  at  the  time, — 
during  all  the  years  of  comparative  happi- 
ness which  I  had  spent — they  seemed  years 
of  bliss  to  me  now,  looking  back  upon  them — 
I  had  never  given  a  serious  thought  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  passing  hour;  or  if  some- 
times my  heart  would  ask  the  question 
which  ought  to  interest  us  most,  I  bad  ready 
means  of  avoiding  an  answer  by  diverting 
it.  But  I  could  not  do  so  here.  Everything 
seemed  forced  home  upon  me,  Avhotber  I 
Avould  or  not:  there  was  no  passing  excite- 
ment to  fly  to ;  and  I,  who  bad  my  life 
through  turned  a  deaf  ear  Avbon  cluirches 
were  open  and  the  T)ook  of  Cod  miclasped, 
was,  when  deprived  of  all  these  things — 
noAv  vainly  longed  for — compelled   to  listen, 

Mr.  Loring's  time  was  a  good  deal  occu- 
pied in  attending  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  soon  be- 
came too  Aveak  to  rise  from  liis  l)ed,  so  tiiat  I 
was  very  much  alone  ;  but  Avhon  Ave  saAV  each 
other  at  all,  Mr.  Loring's  manner  was  more 
kind  to  me  than  it  bad  been  since  avo  bmded. 
As  I  was  returning  one  morning  from  a  littki 
creek,  whither  I  Avent  daily  to  bathe,  I  found 
Mr.  Loring  occupied  in  cutting  a  door-Avay 
directly  into  my_  sleeping-room.  I  asked  liim 
Avbat  he  Avas  doing  :  and.  before  answering 
my  question,  he  rose,  and  taking  my  hand,  led 
me  out  of  hearing  distance  of  the  hut,  and 
then  said: 


"I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that 
Hart's  fever  may  be  infectious;  at  least  I 
Avill  not  have  you  run  any  risk  until  we 
know.  You  must  not  any  more  pass  through 
his  room."' 

'•  But,"  said  I,  '•  he  must  be  taken  care  of" 

'•'Cannot  I,"  he  asked,  '-contmue  to  take 
care  of  him  ?' 

"But  if  it  is  infectious,"  said  I,  carried 
aAvay  by  my  terror  into  betrayal,  •'  if  it  is 
infections,  as  you  think,  you  may  become  ill : 
Avhat  should  L  do  ?  0  Mr.  Louring,  let  me 
Avait  on  him!  lot  me  at  least  share  the  risk. 
If  you  should  die — " 

A  strange  light  came  into  his  dear  eyes  as 
I  spoke,  and  ho  still  held  my  hand,  and  hesi- 
tated ;  then,  all  at  once  droj^ping  my  hand, 
he  ausAvered,  sadly: — 

"Of  course:  it  is  natural  enough;  but 
never  fear,  .poor  child  !  He  will  not  leave  you 
AA'ithout  a  protector." 

That  he  should  think  me  so  utterly  selfish  ! 

"  I  did  not  intend  that :  you  mistake  me," 
I  commenced,  but  I  Avas  unable  to  continue; 
and,  sitting  doAvn  upon  a  heap  of  dried  grass 
near  our  house,  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

He  Avalked  up  and  doAvn  several  times; 
then  stopping  in  front  of  me,  he  said  — : 

'•'  It  seems  very  sad  that  your  brightest 
days  of  youth  should  be  wasted  in  such  a 
place  as  this ;  but  rest  assured,  though  we 
cannot  see  it,  that  it  is  so  for  some 


Avhich  will  result  in  aiood  hereafter 


purpose 
It  can- 
come  before 


not  continue :  some  help  will 
long.     I  am  couA'inced  of  it." 

IIoAv  little  he  kncAv  !  I  Avould  sooner  have 
remained  cut  off  from  all  comfort  and  society 
on  this  almost  barren  island,  only  Avith  him, 
than  return  to  England,  under  happiest  cir- 
cumstances, Avjt,j:out  him.  But  I  could  not 
say  it,  and  be  Aveut  into  the  hut,  in  answer  to 
a  call  from  Mr.  Hart,  and  left  me. 

I  felt  frenzied  on  the  subject  of  this  fever. 
I  Avould  not  disobey  Mr.  Loring,  and  pass 
through  the  room  ;  but  I  kept  as  close  as  I 
could  to  it,  that  Ave  might  at  least  run  more 
equal  risks,  during  the  time  of  uncertainty. 
After  a  fcAv  days,  he  told  me  tliat  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  I  might  resume  my  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Hart.  He  Avas  safe,  then  ;  and.  in 
my  first  transport  of  delight,  I  fell  on  my 
knees  before  him,  and  seized  his  hands.  Tlie 
same  look  passed  over  his  face,  that  I  had 
observed  on  the  former  occasion  ;  but  he  only 
said : — 

"You  arc  content,  then,  to  ])ut  up  AA'ith 
my  society  a  little  longer  ?  Then,  more 
gravely  :  "  I  am  afraid,  liefore  long,  I  shall  be 
your  (uily  comj)anion  :  Hart  is  dying." 

J  liad  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  regard 
for  Mr.  Hart,  as  Avas  inevitable  under  our 
circumstances,  and  I  Avas  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  news  ;  Init  it  did  not  affect  nie  so  vio- 
lently :  it  moved  Mr.  Loring.  He  sliook  Avith 
emotion  ;  I  had  never  seen  him  so  agitated 
before  ;  and  again  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
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to   Heaven,  as  I  had  seen  him  do 


that  first 
uight  of  our  sleeping  in  the  copse. 

Two  days  after  I  was  abroad  in  the  wood,  ; 
collecting  firing  ;  my  almost  daily  occupation. 
I  was  unsuccessfully  trying  to  twist  the  faggots 
into  a  bundle,  when  ".Mr.  Loring  joined  me. 
He  had  been  amongst  the  rocks  in  search  of 
birds'  e^gs,  the  only  thing  we  could  pro- 
cure suitable  for  an  invalid.  He  took  the 
branches  from  my  hands,  and  commenced 
twisting  them  round  tho  firewood,  and  I 
stood  watching  his  strong  arms  doing  so 
readily  what  had  caused  me  so  many  vain 
attempts.  He  was  fully  engrossed  with  his 
occupation,  and  I  with  watching  him.  I 
saw  a  little  viper  crawl  hastily  out  of 
the  wood,  and  lodge  within  his  shirt.  I 
could  not  move :  my  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating :  I  dared  not  scream,  lest  he  should 
irritate  the  beast  by  moving,  and  I  should 
bring  upon  him  what  I  dreaded.  Mr.  Loring 
looked  into  my  face  as  he  finished  tying 
the  bundle,  and  smiled  :  but  the  smile  was 
quickly  changed  into  a  look  of  alarm,  as  he 
saw  my  terrified  expression.  The  very  thing 
I  Avould  have  averted,  came  to  pass.  He 
started,  exclaiming,  "  Margaret,  what  is  it  ? 
Are  you  ill  1''  but  the  next  moment  put 
his  hand  to  his  shoulder,  with  an  excla- 
mation. I  flew  towards  him,  and  pulled  aside 
the  shirt:  there,  on  his  shoulder,  was  a 
dark  spot.  The  reptile,  glad  to  escape,  glided 
away.  I  placed  my  lips  to  the  wound:  Mr. 
Loring  tried  to  repulse  me,  but  m  vain :  I 
threw  my  arms  round  him,  and  clung  to  him 
as  if  my  life  depended  on  it.  Was  not  his 
life  dearer  than  my  own  ? 

It  makes  me  shudder  even  now  to  think  o^ 
it.  Then,  suddenly  a  strange  conscious 
flashed  across  me.  I  felt  my  face  cr-  nson 
with  confusion,  and  I  walked  p"  ■" .  paces 
away  from  Mr.  Loring,  and  burst  mto  tears. 
He  did  not  speak  to  me ;  he  did  not  even 
thank  me':  but  he  lifted  (ho  bundle  of 
faggots  from  the  earth,  and  looked  at  me 
inquiringly.  I  walked  on  by  his  side,  still 
sobbing  from  excitement.  Presently,  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  me  ;  but  I  pretende^d  not  to 
see  it.  I  wanted  to  look  at  his  face,  but  had 
not  nerve  to  do  so  for  some  time.  When  I 
did,  I  saw  that  he  was  walking  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  but  looking  inespressiblj^ 
happy.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
distress  about  Mr.  Hart.  While  I  was  thus 
watching  his  fiice,  he  raised  his  eyes,  when  I 
withdrew  mine  ;  and,  stretching  out  his  hand 
again,  he  said : — 

"Margaret,  I  half  believe  you  love  me. 
Look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  so,  before  it 
is  too  late.-"' 

I  did  look  him  in  the  face.  I  would  have 
said :  '•  believe  it  entirely ;  believe  it  from 
your  very  heart  y'  but  I  could  find  no  voice. 

That  evening,  as  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our 
hilt — Mr.  Hart  was  asleep — he  came  towards 
me,  and,  without  a  prefatory  ^  word,  drew 
me  to  him,  with  his  arms  placed  round  m 


and,  in  a  low  voice,  explained  to  me  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  "Before  it  is  too 
late.'"'  He  wished  me  to  marry  him  before 
the  chaplain  died.  The  proposal  did  not  come 
strangely  from  him,  strange  as  it  was  in  itself. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  the  hauntimr  fear  of 
his  life,  that  Mr.  Hart  would  die  before  I  had 
learnt  to  love  him.  I  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  my  compliance — 'n'hy  should  I  ? 
As  he  moved  towards  the  house,  I  said : 
•'Are  you  going  to  speak  to  him  now,  Mr. 
Loring  ?"' 

He  nodded  and  smiled :  then  observed, 
quietly,  '"  My  name  is  Henry,"    and  left  me. 

That  evening  we  were  married  by  Mr. 
Hart ;  who  needed  uo  preparation  for  the 
event.  He  guessed  the  state  of  affairs  through- 
out. He  drew  up  a  sort  of  certificate,  with 
a  wooden  pen,  on  a  piece  of  calico,  with  some 
ink  manufactured  from  berries. 

After  this,  Mr.  Hart  sank  rapidlj',  and  it 
was  not  manj'  days  before  he  died  •  Henry 
Loring  and  I  were  left  alone. 

Those  were  days,  to  me,  as  happy  days  as  I 
can  fancy  those  of  our  first  parents  must  have 
been  before  they  fell.  I  could  never  have 
desired  a  change  but  for  his  sake;  and  it 
was  with  gratitude — chiefiy  on  his  account — 
that  I  hailed  the  message  which  one  day,  he 
brought  me.  with  a  pale,  agitated  face,  and 
trembling  voice,  that  a  boat  had  put  off"  from 
a  ship  at  sea,  and  was  makmg  for  the  island. 
For  his  sake,  I  rejoiced  as  we  landed  again 
in  England,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years. 

All  that  island  life  is  not  a  thing  only  to 
be  talked  of  to  our  children,  and  to  be  looked 
.  ack  upon  almost  as  a  dream. 

PEARLS. 


The  chief  place  among  all  precious  things 
belongs  to  the  pearl,  says  Pliny  ;  and  although 
pearls  are  not  now  held  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary estimation  as  in  ancient  times,  they 
are  still  gems  of  price  :  a  necklace  consisting 
of  fourteen  of  them  being  the  gift  of  a  prince 
to  his  royal  bride. 

Britain  early  acquired  a  reputation  for 
its  pearls,  as  appears  from  a  statement 
made  l)y  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  Avriters, 
Pompouius  ]Mela,  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  seas  of  Britain  generate  gems  and  pearls. 
A  tradition  preserved  by  Suetonius  says 
that  Julius  Ca3sar  was  tempted  to  invade 
the  island  by  the  hope  of  enriching  himself 
with  its  pearls;  and  Plin}^  speaks  of  the 
pearls  of  Britain  as  small  and  ill-coloured, 
referring  to  the  breast-plate  studded  with 
pearls  which  Ctesar  himself  had  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in 
her  temple  at  Rome.  Solinus  affirms  that 
the  fact  of  tho  pearls  being  British  was 
attested  by  an  inscription  on  tho  shield.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  Pliny"s  expression,  that 
Caesar  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
oS"ering  was  formed  of  British  pearls. 
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Pliny  gravely  tolls  us,  that  the  oyster  pro- 
duces pearls  from  feeduig  upon  heavenly 
dew.  Our  own  early  writers  entertained 
the  same  notion  ;  and  Boece,  speaking  of  the 
pearl  mussel  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  says 
that  '-these  mussels,  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sky  is  clear  and  temperate,  open 
their  mouths  a  little  above  the  water,  and 
most  greedily  swallow  the  dew  of  heaven ; 
and  after  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  dew 
which  they  swallow,  they  conceive  and  breed 
the  pearl.'"'  Harrison  says,  that  the  pearls 
are  also  sought  for  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  a  little  before  which  time  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  dew  is  most  convenient  for  that 
kind  offish  which  doth  engender  and  conceive 
them.  In  the  East,  the  belief  is  equally 
common^  that  these  precious  gems  are 

Rain  from  tho  sky. 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  iu  the  sea. 

"But,  alas  !''  as  Doctor  Baird  justly  says,  "alas ! 
for  poetry  and  romance!  the  science  of  chemis- 
try, which  has  with  its  sledge-hammer  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact converted  the  all-glorious  diamond 
into  vulgor  charcoal,  has  also  pronounced 
tho  precious  pearl  to  be  composed  of  concen- 
trate layers  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
lime  I'"'  This  being  admitted,  the  question 
then  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  a  substance  so 
dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  shell  in  w  hich 
it  exists,  and  why  It  should  be  present  in 
some  shells,  and  absent  in  others. 

In  all  cases  it  appears  that  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  animal's  forming  this  beautiful 


substance,  is   to 


get  rid  of  a  source  of  Irri- 


tation. Sometimes  this  happens  to  be  a 
grain  of  sand,  or  some  such  small  foreign 
substance,  which  has  got  between  the  mantle 
of  the  oyster  and  the  shell ;  and,  proving  a 
great  annoj-ance,  the  animal  covers  It  with  a 
smooth  coat  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of 
nacre,  forming  a  projection  on  the  Interior, 
generally  more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  the 
shell.  At  other  times  it  is  caused  by  some 
enemy  of  the  inhaljitant  of  the  shell  per- 
forating it  from  tho  outside,  to  get  within 
reach  of  its  prey.  The  animal,  therefore, 
Immediately  plugs  up  the  opening  made, 
with  a  coat  of  nacre ;  and,  shutting  out  the 
intruder,  balks  it  of  its  nefarious  design.  In 
both  these  cases  the  pearl  is  usually  found 
adhering  to  tho  Internal  surface  of  tho  shell. 
The  most  valuable  specimens,  are  generally 
found  loose  in  the  muscles  or  other  soft  parts 
of  tho  animal.  This  source  of  irritation  is 
proved,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Everavd  Home,  to  be  an  ovum,  or  egg  of  the 
animal,  whicli.  instead  of  becoming  ripe,provcs 
abortive,  and  is  not  thrown  out  liy  the  mother 
along  with  the  others,  but  remains  behind  In 
the  capsule  in  which  the  ova  are  originally 
contained.  This  cap.sulc,  being  still  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  from  the  parent  animal, 
goes  on  increasing  in  size  t\)r  another  year, 
and  then  receives  a  covering  of  nacre,  the 
same  as  the  animal  spreads  over  tho  internal 


surfece  of  the  shell.  As  long  ago  as  sixteen 
luindred  and  seventy-three,  Sandius  commu- 
nicated the  same  fact  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  he  was  led  to  it  while  investi- 
gating the  mode  of  breeding  of  the  fresh- 
water mussel,  by  generally  finding  in  the 
ovarium,  round  hard  bodies,  too  small  to  be 
noticed  by  the  naked  eye,  having  exactly 
the  appearance  of  seed-pearls,  as  they  are 
called.  On  further  examination  into  the 
structure  of  pearls,  he  ascertained  that  all  split 
pearls  possessed  a  small  central  cell,  wliich 
surprised  him  by  its  extreme  brightness  of 
polish  ;  and.  in  comparing  the  size  of  this  cell 
with  that  of  the  ovum  when  ready  to  drop 
off  from  its  pedicle,  he  found  It  sufficiently 
large  to  inclose  it.  He  came  thus  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  abortive  eggs  are  the 
commencement  or  nuclei  of  the  pearl.  When 
once  formed,  the  animal  continues  to  increase 
its  size  by  the  addition  of  fresh  coats  of 
nacre  ;  adding,  it  is  said,  a  new  layer  everj' 
year.  Those  jjearls  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  animal  are  generally  round  ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  found  pear-shaped,  from 
the  pedicle  by  which  the  animal  is  attached 
having  received  a  coat  of  nacre  as  well  as 
itself.  AVhen  the  pear-shaped  pearls  are 
perfect,  they  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
are  in  great  demand  for  ear-drops.  The  true 
pearl  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known,  for 
its  beautiful  lustre :  which  cannot  be  imitated. 
According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this  peculiar 
lustre  arises  from  the  central  cell  being 
lined  with  a  highly  polished  coat  of  nacre,  and, 
the  substance  of  the  pearl  itself  being  trans- 
parent, the  rays  of  light  easily  pervade  it. 

Mothei'-of-pearl  is  the  inside  lining  of  the 
nacrous  shells,  which,  like  the  pearl  itself, 
is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  very  thin 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  this 
alone  does  not  give  the  pearly  lustre,  wliich 
appears  to  depend  on  minute  undulations  or 
waves  of  the  layers.  This  lustre,  it  Is  said, 
has  been  successfully  imitated  on  engraved 
steel  buttons.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the 
Edinburgh  EncyclopjL'dia,  tells  us  that  the 
iridescence  of  the  inside  of  the  pearl-oyster 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  we  find 
in  all  mother-of-pearl  a  grooved  structui-e 
upon  its  surface,  resembling  very  closely  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an 
infant's  finger,  or  the  minute  corrugations 
which  are  often  seen  on  surHxccs  covered 
with  varnish  or  with  oil-paint.  Similar  ap- 
pearances are  to  be  .seen  in  the  structure  of 
pearls.  In  these,  the  coloured  images  are 
crowded  into  a  small  space  round  the  com- 
mon image,  pai'tlj' on  accoiuit  of  the  spherical 
form  of  the  pearl ;  and  the  various  hues  are 
thus  blended  into  a  white  uniform  light, 
which  gives  to  this  substance  its  high  value 
as  an  ornajnent.  Pearls,  however — at  least, 
the  most  valuable — are  not  perfectly  solid ; 
and  in  a  split  pearl  the  transparency  is 
considerable.     If  a   split  pearl  is  set   in  a 
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rinff,  with  the  divided  surface  outwards,  and 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  this  cen- 
tral cell  becomes  very  conspicuous,  and  the 
diiferent  layers  of  which  the  pearl  is  com- 
posed are  also  beautifully  displayed.  It  is 
this  brilliancy  which  distinguishes  the  real 
from  the  factitious  pearl, — a  lustre  which  no 
art  can  altogether  give,  though  often  at- 
tempted with  considerable  success. 

Pearls  are  produced  by  many  bivalves, 
especially  the  British  river  mussel  (Unio 
margaritifera)  and  the  Oriental  pearl  oyster 
(Avicula  margaritifera.)  All  the  pearl  shells 
are  called  margaritifera  from  Margarita,  a 
pearl,  and  fero,  to  bear. 

The  pearl  mussel  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain streams  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  more  espe- 
cially abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
North  Amei'ica;  but  several  are  natives  of 
this  country,  and  produce  the  once  famous 
British  pearls.  The  animal  is  of  very  little 
value  as  food  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste, 
and  at  present  it  is  vised  for  bait  in  the 
Aberdeen  cod-fisheries.  The  inside  of  the 
valves  is  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  white, — 
often  highly  iridescent,  and  they  occasionally 
contain  numerous  large  pearls;  as  many  as 
sixteen  having  been  taken  from  one  shell. 
Pennant  says  that  this  species  is  noted  for 
producing  quantities  of  pearls  :  and  formerly 
there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
rivers  to  obtain  them. 

The  Esk  was  famous  for  pearls ;  and 
Camden  and  his  translator  Gil)son  have  left 
us  an  account  of  the  pearls  found  in  the 
Pdvcr  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  in  their  time. 
The  pearls  of  this  river,  says  the  latter,  are  as 
large  and  well-coloured  as  any  we  find  either 
in  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  have  probably 
been  fished  for  here  ever  since  the  Roman 
Conquest,  if  not  sooner.  A  Mr.  Wynn  had 
a  valua])le  collection  of  pearls  procured  from 
the  Conway,  among  which.  Gibson  says  that 
he  noted  a  stool-pearl,  of  the  form  and  big- 
ness of  a  lesser  button-mould,  Aveighing  seven- 
teen grains. 

Sir  Kichard  Wynn  of  Gwidir,  cham- 
berlain to  Catherine,  Queen  of  Charles  the 
Second,  is  said  to  have  presented  her 
Majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl,  which  is,  to 
this  day,  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal 
crown.  The  shells  were  called  by  the  Welsh, 
crigen  dilume  or  deluge  shells,  from  the 
belief  that  they  were  left  there  by  the  deluge. 
The  river  Jet,  in  Cumberland,  also  produces 
pearl  mussels,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the 
circumnavigator  had  a  patent  for  fishing  that 
river. 

The  Scottish  pearl  fishery  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  last  centurjr,  especially  in  the 
river  Tay,  where  the  mussels  were  collected 
by  the  peasantry  before  harvest  time.  The 
pearls  were  generally  found  in  old  and  de- 
formed specimens;  and  round  pearls  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  were  worth  three    or  four  pounds. 


In  the  Irish  pearl  fisheries  the  mussels 
were  found  set  up  in  the  sand  of  the  river- 
beds with  their  open  side  turned  from  the 
torrent;  about  one  in  a  hundred  contains  a 
pearl,  and  about  one  pearl  in  a  hundred  may 
be  tolerably  clear. 

A  curious  account,  published  about  thirty 
years  ago,  says,  that  the  pearl  mussel  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  River  Conwaj^,  and  is 
collected  by  means  of  the  natives  of  North 
Wales,  who  obtain  their  livelihood  entirely 
by  their  industry  in  procuring  the  pearls. 
When  the  tide  is  out  they  go  in  several  boats 
to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with 
their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as  they 
can  before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The 
mussels  are  then  put  into  a  large  kettle  over 
a  fire  to  be  opened,  and  the  fish  taken  out 
singl}'  from  the  shells  with  the  fingers,  and 
put  into  a  tub.  into  Avhich  one  of  the  fishers 
goes,  bare-footed,  and  stamps  upon  them 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of  pulp. 
They  next  pour  in  water  to  separate  the 
fishy  substance  Avhich  they  call  soloch,  from 
the  more  heavy  parts,  consisting  of  sand, 
small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls  which  settle 
at  the  bottom.  After  numerous  washings, 
until  the  fishy  part  is  entirely  removed,  the 
sediment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  jiut  out 
to  dry,  and  each  pearl  separated  on  a  large 
wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time,  with  a 
feather;  and  when  a  sulficient  quantity  is 
obtained,  they  are  taken  to  the  overseer  who 
pays  the  fisher  so  much  an  ounce  for  them. 
The  price  varies  from  one-and-six  to  four  shil- 
lings an  ounce  ;  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
who  live  by  this  alone,  and  vrhen  there  is 
a  small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and  pick 
out  the  fish,  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
daily  labour.  The  pearls  are  generally  of  a 
dirty  white,  sometimes  blue,  but  never  green 
or  reddish  colour.  There  are  generally  seve- 
ral scores  of  ounces  taken  to  the  overseer 
each  week.  But  what  makes  this  fishery 
singular  is  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  it. 
It  is  a  perfect  monopoly,  and  there  is  but  the 
person  who  buj's  them  up  who  knows  what 
Ijecomcs  of  the  pearls  afterwards.  And  this 
fact  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to  some  curious 
and  fanciful  surmises  respecting  them.  Some 
suppose  that  the  pearls  are  sent  abroad  to 
be  manufactured  into  seed  pearls ;  others 
more  gravely  say  that  they  are  exported  to 
India  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of  the 
nabobs ! 

The  huts  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
convenience-  of  boiling  the  fish,  are  on  the 
extremity  of  the  marsh  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  town  of  Conway.  About  twelve  miles 
up  the  river  pearls  have  been  found  occa- 
sionally as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  pea, 
and  have  been  sold  for  a  guinea  the  couple, 
but  they  are  very  rarely  met  with.  The  large 
and  small  pearls  are  all  sold  together ;  but 
some  years  they  are  as  high  as  four  shillings, 
and  other  years  as  low  as  two  shillings  an 
ounce. 
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There  is  a  species  of  pearl  mussel  in  which 
the  Chinese  produce  artificial  pearls  bj^  in- 
troducing small  shot  and  sand  between  tlie 
mantle  of  the  animal  and  its  shell.  Mr. 
Gaskoin  has  a  specimen  consisting  (^f  two 
strings  of  pearls,  and  another  in  the  British 
Museum  has  inside  the  shell  a  number  of 
little  josses  made  of  bell-metal,  now  com- 
pletely covered  and  coated  with  pearl. 

Another  variety  of  the  pearl-bearers  is  tlie 
M3a,  which  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
European,  Asian,  and  African  seas,  where,  in 
several  places,  it  is  used  as  food,  and  also 
devoured  by  aquatic  birds.  There  was  a 
great  fishery  for  pearls  in  the  river  Tay, 
which  extended  from  Perth  to  Loch  Taj' ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  pearls  sent  from  thence 
— between  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  and  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four — were  worth  ten  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  uncommon  to  find  pearls 
in  these  shells  worth  from  one  to  two  pounds. 
Pearls  are  also  produced  in  great  quantities 
b}'  different  varieties  of  oysters.  The  best 
are  found  in  the  Wing-shelled  pearl-bearer 
(Avicula  margaritifera),  vrhich,  although 
during  ancient  times  suiiiciently  plentiful  in 
the  seas  of  our  area,  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
being  for  the  most  part  tropical.  It  is  re- 
markable both  for  its  beauty  and  eccentricity 
of  shape,  as  well  as  for  the  pearls  which  it 
contains.  It  is  fished  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of  Cey- 
lon ;  at  Tuticorcen,  in  the  province  of  Tinne- 
velly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  at  the 
Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  at 
the.  Soloo  Islands ;  of  the  coast  of  Algiers ; 
off  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia  ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the 
South  Sea.  These  Aving-shells  afford  tlie 
mother-of-pearl  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  the  Oriental  pearls  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Hope's  pearl,  said  to  be  the  largest 
known,  measures  two  inches  long,  four  round, 
and  weighs  eighteen  hundred  grains.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pearls  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  brought  by  Tavcrnier  at 
Catifa  in  Arabia  (a  fisliery  famous  in  tne  days 
of  J'liny),  for  the  enormous  sum,  it  is  asserted, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 
(See  Forbes  and  Hanley's  British  Mollusca.) 
It  was  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish,  measuring  nearly  three  inches  in 
length. 

The  most  extensive  pearl-fislierios  arc  those 
on  tlic  several  banks  not  Hir  distant  from  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  pearl  oysters  are  found 
along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast.  The 
fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions  ; 
the  one  called  the  short  and  cold,  the  other 
tlie  long  and  hot.  In  the  cooler  weather  of 
the  month  of  June  diving  is  practi.sed  along 
the  coast  in  shallow  water;  but  it  is  not  until 
the  intensely  hot  months  of  July,  August, 


and  September  that  the  Bahrein  banks  are 
much  frequented.  The  water  on  them  is 
a))Out  seven  fathoms  deep ;  and  when  it  is 
cold  the  divers  are  much  inconvenienced, — 
indeed,  they  can  do  little  when  it  is  not  as 
warm  as  the  air,  and  it  frequently  becomes 
even  more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 
summer.  When  they  dive,  they  compress  the 
nostrils  tightly  with  a  small  piece  of  horn, 
which  keeps  the  water  out,  and  stufl"  their 
ears  with  bees'  wax  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  attach  a  net  to  their  waist  to  hold  the 
oysters,  and  aid  their  own  descent  by  means 
of  a  stone,  which  they  hold  by  a  rope  attached 
to  a  lioat,  and  shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be 
drawn  up.  A  diver  generally  dives  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  day  in  favourable 
weather  ;  but  when  otherwise,  three,  or  four 
times  only.  They  continue  under  water  from 
a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
two  minutes.  The  exertion  is  extremely 
violent,  and  the  divers  are  unhealthy  and 
short-lived. 

Pearls  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  makes 
them  sicken  and  perish.  Noble  families,  who 
pride  themselves  upon  the  possession  of 
ancestral  j^carls,  are  every  now  and  then 
panic-stricken  by  finding  some  of  their 
precious  gems  turning  of  a  sickly  blue  colour 
and  crumbling  into  dust.  The  crown  jeweller 
of  France  applied,  not  long  since,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  remedy  for  this 
disease,  caused,  most  probably,  by  the  mem- 
branes which  form  part  of  the  pearls  corrupt- 
ing and  decaying,  as  all  animal  matter  does, 
by  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaving  the  pow- 
dered carbonate  of  lime  as  the  only  remains 
of  the  once  lustrous  pearls.  There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  that  we  can  think  of  for  pearl- 
sickening,  except  preserving  the  pearls  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influences  of  the 
light  and  air. 

IN  A  MILITARY  PRISON. 


[We  have  received  the  following  curious 
paper,  from  the  hands  of  the  Private  Soldier 
who  wrote  it  in  his  Barrack-Room.  AVo  do 
not  adopt  his  opinions,  but  we  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  them.  And  we 
should  add,  that  we  have  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Dietary  and  Labour  niain- 
taincd  in  Military  Prisons  arc  too  severe, 
sometimes  tending  seriously  to  impair  the 
efiiciency  of  the  Prisoner  when  he  returns  to 
his  duty. 

'I'he  manuscript  is  printed  exactly  as  it  is 
written.  It  is  a  genuine  production,  and  has 
uudcr£ronc  no  editorial  revision.] 

Having  committed  a  breach  of  one  of  the 
many  Articles  of  War,  it  pleased  the  Corn- 
mantling  Ofiicer  to  refer  my  case  to  a  Regi- 
mental Ct.  Martial — wliich,  in  Military  Life, 
is  equivalent  to  giving  the  person  tried  42 
days'  Imprisonment,  as  it  is  the  Colonel  who 
orders     the     President     and     Members     to 
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assemble,  and  who  approves  and  confirms  tlie 
Sentence.  This  Court-Martial  is  thus  only  a 
matter  of  form — a  man  being,  it  is  said,  tried 
and  condemned  before  he  appears  in  front  of 
it — for  I  suppose  that  never  in  the  memorj- 
cf  man  was  a  prisoner  Acquitted  b}'  a  Regl. 
Ct.  Martial.  I  certainly  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  President  and  Members  did  acquit 
a  prisoner — but  the}'  were  promptly  ordered 
to  re-assemble,  and  brought  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  duty,  for  in  half  an  hour's  time  they 
reversed  their  finding,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  42  days  Imprisonment.  All  they 
could  award.  Having  said  this  much,  I  need 
not  describe  the  proceedings — except  that  a 
JMember  of  the  Court  employed  his  time  in 
taking  what  I  suppose  must  have  been  a 
correct  likeness  of  myself — as  it  seemed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Member  on  his 
left. 

I\Iy  Ct.  Martial  was  read,  by  the  Adjutant 
in  front  of  the  Eegiment — it  finished  thus: 

'■  The  Court,  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  Charge  preferred  against  him — 
and  taking  into  (onsideration  the  Absence 
of  former  Convictions,  and  general  Good 
Character — do  now    Sentence   the  prisoner, 

No. ,  Pte.'* ,  to   be  imprisoned  with 

Hard  Labour  for  a  period  of  42  days.  I 
wondered  at  the  time;,  wherein  the  benefit 
of  a  good  Character  and  no  previous  Con- 
victions lay. 

The  prison  at  this  time  being  quite  full.  I  did 
not  go  there  until  the  Iburili  day.  when  I  was 
marched  down  at  3  p.m.  This  being  my  first 
appearance  in  such  character — I  determined 
to  watch  everything  that  might  occur  during 
my  sojourn.  The  prison  itself  is  onlj^ 'a 
number  of  Huts,  enclosed  by  a  high  wooden 
paling,  all  the  supports,  &c.,  being  on  the 
outside,  the  inside  being  as  flat  and  bare  as 
the  wall  of  a  room.  There  is  a  chain  of 
sentries  inside  and  out,  in  fact  all  I  saw,  the 
narrow  portal  to  enter  by,  the  Abstract  from 
Prison  Kegulations  (painted  on  a  board  con- 
spicuouslj'  over  the  gate  way),  warning  all 
persons  from  conveying  Liquor,  Tobacco,  or 
Money  to  prisoners — aiding  or  conniving  at 
their  escape,  the  penalties  for  such  oSences — 
the  silence  and  gloom  hanging  over  the  place, 
all  taught  me  I  was  entering  a  prison.  The 
Gatekeeper  now  took  charge  of  me  and 
marched  me  off  to  the  reception  ward,  where 
several  others  from  different  Corps  were 
already  awaiting.  We  now  stript,  and  went 
into  the  bath. — After  this,  a  Suit  of  Prison 
Clothes  were  served  out  to  each,  consisting 
of  a  Jacket  and  trousers  of  grey  cloth,  Flanntl 
Shirt  and  Di-awers,  Socks,  Towel.  Shoes,  and 
a  Kilmarnock  Cap  ;  our  own  clothes  were 
then  tied  into  a  bundle,  labelled,  and  placed 
in  store — until  the  day  of  our  release. 

The  Laws  of  the  prison  were  now  read  to 
us  by  a  warder,  in  which  we  were  informed 


that  all  talking. 


looking  round. 


and  shuffling; 


*  Private. 


in  the  ranks,  inattention  while  at  shot  or  any 
other  drill,  slovenliness  in  person  or  apparel, 
v.-ould  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  ofIence.= — be 
brought  before  the  Governor,  and  punished 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence,  or  whoever  used  or  ofiered  violence 
to  a  Visitor  or  any  Officer  of  the  prison, 
would  be  brought  before  a  board  of  Visitors, 
who  could  award  G  months'  imprisonment  in 
addition  to  a  former  sentence,  and  Corporal 
punishment  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes.  V\'e 
were  likewise  told  that  all  on  entering  the 
prison,  are  placed  in  the  third  class — those 
who  have  been  previously  convicted — if 
within  G  months  are  not  promoted  from 
the  third  class  until  two  thirds  of  their  term 
of  imprisonment  is  expired,  if  within  eighteen 
months  until  one  half,  but  if  the  first  of- 
fence or  a  longer  period,  it  lays  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor;  the  advantage  of 
promotion  is  this,  that  in  the  second  class 
you  are  at  light  shot,  and  in  the  first  class 
you  only  do  Lt.  Labour,  such  as  drawing  the 
roller,  v,-hecling  stones,  sand,  &c. — then  there 
is  school  of  an  evening  instead  of  picking 
Oakum— The  first  clii'ss  have  likewise  a 
meat  dinner  of  a  Sunda}-. 

The  Diet,  laid  down,  is  as  follows  : 

r!roa!<f:ist..  .10  oz.  Oatmeal,  and..  .}i  Jiint  of  milk. 

Dinner 10 oz.  Indian  Meal,  and  ,'2  pint  of  milic. 

i^uppor S  oz.  of  Bread ,  and. .  }.^  iiint  of  milk. 

This  is  never  altered  unless  by  order  of 
the  jMedical  Officer.  Here  however,  owing 
to  the  very  severe  out-door  work  the  men 
have,  wheeling  muck  and  mud  all  day — they 
are  allowed  five  oz.  of  meat  to  Dinner  thrice 
a  week.  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays— 
but  this  is  only  while  they  are  so  empl^-ed. 
and  have  no  such  luxury  in  any  other 
prison. 

What  is  allowed  is  barely  sufllcicnt  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  m  the  in- 
structions'to  the  Medical  Officer  (vide  Kegu- 
lations) he  is  cautioned  against  being  imposed 
upon  by  prisoners.— So,  if  a  man  puts  his 
name  in  the  Sick  Report,  the  chances  are 
that  he  finds  his  dinner  or  supper  stopt  that 
day — Starvation  they  f\\ncy  will  cure  any- 
thing. 

On  being  taken  to  our  wards,  a  lump  of 
oakum  was  given  to  each  ;  not  being  skilled 
in  unravelling  this  article,  I  was  making  I 
suppose  but  a  poor  fist  of  it — which  the 
prisoner  next  to  me  observing,  and  having 
done  his  own.  took  a  portion  of  mine  and 
commenced  picking  it  for  me — the  eye  of 
the  warder  \\as  on  him,  however,  and  in  a 
sharp  tone  ordered  him  to  replace  it.  threaten- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  report  him  to  the 
Governor.  Be  looked  so  savage  at  him,  that 
I  fiincied  if  he  had  only  the  power,  he  had 
all  the  will  to  strike  him  there.  ;0d  then. 
Of  a  verity  there  are  plenty  of  'Xegjst^s"  in 
the  Army." I  managed  anyway  to  geL^ough 
my  task  by  the  time  this  night — and"when  I 
got  into  the  way   it  was   easy  enough.     You 
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tie  a  strand  of  the  rope  round  your  leg 
loosely,  now  take  another  strand,  this  is 
passed  between  your  leg  and  that  already 
tied  round,  holding  it  at  the  ends  in  your 
fingers,  it  is  twice  or  thrice  drawn  sharply 
crossways,  assisting  it  to  untwine  at  the 
same  time  ;  this  frayes  the  strand,  and  the 
operation  of  teasing  it  is  now  comparatively 
easy. 

The  Huts  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
others  in  camp,  but  have  only  one  door,  a 
fire-place  being  at  the  other  end — instead  of  a 
stove  in  the  centre— iron  stanchions  secure 
all  the  windows,  the  door  is  fastened  with  a 
double  lock  which  can  only  be  fastened  or 
opened  from  the  outside,  this  is  kept  shut 
whenever  the  prisoners  are  in  the  wards.  The 
Warder  has  a  small  bunk  next  the  door ;  in 
this  he  sleeps  at  night,  locking  himself  in  ; 
from  this  he  can  see  all  the  inmates,  and 
from  here  a  bell  communicates  with  the 
Chief  Warder's  quarters.  One  would  imagine 
it  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  escape  from 
here — for  if  even  the  windows  or  door  was 
passed  there  is  the  high  wooden  paling, 
•where  no  hand  or  foothold  can  be  got — and 
the  sentries  excvy  twenty  yards  inside  and 
out.  Yet  only  tlie  other  day,  a  private  made 
his  escape,  and  last  Christmas  morning  got 
clear  away  and  was  no  more  heard  of 

Every  one  on  admission,  sleeps  for  the  first 
seven  nights,  the  same  as  a  soldier  does  upon 
guard,  i.  e.,  witliout  a  bed — a  rug  being 
allowed  in  place  of  a  great  coat. — Atter  this 
while  in  3d.  Class,  a  bed  is  allowed  ever}- 
third  night,  ami  in  the  2nd.  Class  every  other 
niuht. — The  1st.  Class  have  their  beds  everv 
night.  The  bell  rings  at  5.30  a.m.,  when  all 
rise,  and  make  up  their  beds,  then  shave  and 
v.-ash;  after  this  the  Tables  and  form.s  are 
thoroughlyclcaned  and  the  floor  dry-scrubbed, 
clotlies  brushed,  shoes  polished,  and  all  ready 
to  march  out  for  exercises  at  7,  a.m.,  until 

8  a.m.;    we    now   went    to    breakfast;    at 

9  o'clock  exercise  again  until  10  a.m. ;  the 
Clerg^nnan  now  comes  and  reads  pravers. 
"We  were  after  this  phiced  in  Squads  for 
Shot  drill,  this  commenced  at  10.45  a.m.,  and 
Ciintinued  until  12.15  noon.  Dinner  from 
1  to  2  p.m.*;  exercise  from  2  to  3  p.m.  ; 
Short  Drill  from  3  to  4.30  p.m.;  and  all  are 
inside  by  5  p.m.,  picking  oakum,  except  the 
1st.  Class,  who  are  at  Lt.  Labor  for  lialf  an 
hf)ur  longer.  At  (3  p.m.,  Supper;  and  <at 
7.45  p.m..  beds  are  made  down — and  all  (piiet 
and  regular  by  S  o'clock,  when  the  Chief 
Warder  visits  each  ward.  One  day  is  just 
the  same  as  another,  with  the  exc'eptioii  of 
Sundays — when  every  man  goes  into  the 
b<y;h— the  Doctor  makes  his  inspection  ;  in 
the  afternoon  there   is  Church  parade. 

One  thing  struck  me  at  first  as  being  very 
remarkable.  That  was  the  great  attention 
paid  by  all  the  prisoners  at  "Divine  Service. 
Every  eye  was  on  the  mini.ster,  and  the 
responses  all  fervently  and  amliblv  made- — it 
far  surpassed    in  this    respect   any  place  of 


worship  I  had  ever  been  in,  and  affected  me 
at  first  greSitly,  but  being  behind  the  scenes, 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  only  outward  devo- 
tion.— I  saw  one  lad  hooted  and  derided  for 
attempting  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Ilim  who 
could  best  assist  him  in|his  captivity.  Alost 
of  the  prisoners  were  profane  swearers. 
Knowing  this  it  did  not  take  such  a  hold 
of  me  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  yet 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  them  even  do  so 
much.  After  Divine  Service_we  were  locked 
up  for  the  nic';ht. 

Shot  Drill  is  the  most  severe  labour  in 
prison  :  the  remainder ; — marching  drill, 
oakum-picking,  &c. — is  only  harassing  work  ; 
it  keeps  all  your  time  employed,  and  from 
the  hour  you  get  up  imtil  you  go  to  bed 
there  is  no  rest.  There  is  also  Solitary  Con- 
finement, a  punishment  often  awarded  by 
Courts  Martial  in  the  ratio  of  one  half  and 
one  fourth  of  the  imprisonment. — If  those 
Officers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  Soli- 
tary Confinement  to  the  Sentence,  were  only 
to  pass  fortv-eight  hours  in  a  dark  cell  with 
a  pound  of  bread  daily  and  water  ad  libitum, 
they  would  probably  think  twice  ere  they 
sentenced  a  fellow  creature  to  such  a  torture. 
I  imagine  it  is  mostly  done  by  a  thoughtless 
President,  who  fancies  it  likely  to  take  the 
General's  eye — when  he  reads,  after  sen- 
tencing some  poor  devil  to  four  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  the  President 
adding  a  second  and  fourth  week  of  each 
month  to  be  solitar\'. 

The  Author  of  Experiences  of  a  Gaol 
Chaplain  saj-s  that  ''After  lengthened  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  highly  favorable 
opportunities  for  ascertaining  its  tendency  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  punishment  which  no  human 
being  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon  another. 
Its  results  are  too  frightful,  its  tortures  are 
too  great,  its  penal  consequences  are  too 
permanent."  lie  quotes  likewise,  "that  at 
the  Spinning  House  at  Cambridge,  where 
there  are  two  cells  termed  solitar}^,  the 
keeper  has  declared  that,  he  is  afraid  to  con- 
fine them  (the  women)  lest  they  should  com- 
mit suicide,  two  having  attempted  to  strangle 


them.selves." 


iiraui. 


The 


suriieon 


of 


Brecon  county  jail  observed  that  Soldiers 
placed  in  Solitary  Cells  suffer  much  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  said  they  would  rather 
be  hung  than  remain  there."  Another  case 
"  where  a  man  died  in  Monmouth  County 
(jaol  apparently  ffom  fright."  He  was  put 
into  a  Solitary  Cell,  and  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning:  the  verdict  found  was, '•  Died 
from  Apoplexy  {)roduced  hy  the  efl'ect  of  a 
superstitious  dread  of  solitary  confinement." 
The  llev.  3Ir.  Kingsley,  in  his  work  on  Prisons 
and  Imprisonment,  speaks  greatly  against 
this  punishment,  and  his  knowledge  ought  to 
have  great  weight. 

Short  drill  as  I  have  already  stated  is  a 
very  trying  ])unislunent.  .The  shotj^  each 
weighing  thirty-two  [xuuuls,  are  all  plvcedin 
wooden  blocks  cm  the  ground  vnideb  a  large 
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shed.  Thoy  are  in  divisions  of  sixteen, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  four  paces  or  ten  feet 
apart  in  two  rows,  seven  in  each  row,  and 
one  at  each  end  in  the  centre  thus : 
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The  men  are  marched  in,  in  two  ranks, 
halting  and  fronting  d  in  succession  ;  as  they 
arrive  opposite  the  blocks,  the  right  hand 
front  rank  man  stands  at  the  block  A,  and 
the  left  hand  man  of  the  rear  rank  at  the 
block  B.  The  order  is  now  stand  at  case 
lachets  and  stocks  off;  these  are  neatly  folded 
and  placed  on  each  man's  right.  The  Senior 
Warder  present  drills,  the  remaining  oflicers 
are  distributed  among  the  prisoners  to  pre- 
serve order. 

On  being  called  to  attention  the  whole 
face  to  the  right,  and  consequently  are  all 
looking  towards  No.  1,  or  a.  The  command 
is  now  given,  together  left ;  at  this  all  stoop 
as  one,  the  shot  is  taken  up  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  gliding  under 
the  left  remains  there  and  supports  it.  On 
the  command  one,  a  pace  is  taken  to  the  rear 
with  the  right  foot,  turning  at  the  same  time 
on  both  heels  to  the  right  about.  You  now 
face  the  block  that  was  in  your  rear.  On 
commands  two.  three,  and  four,  three  paces 
forward  arc  taken,  which  brings  you  close  up 
to  the  other  block.  The  shot  a'^i-e  then  all 
placed  on  the  blocks  together;  then  empty- 
handed  you  take  a  pace  to  the  rear.  As  before 
with  the  right  foot,  right  about,  and  moving 
forward  three  paces  brings  you  to  your  former 
position.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shot  are 
all  off  the  blocks  at  one  time,  and  on  them  at 
the  same,  and  that  they  move  round  from 
No.  one  to  No.  sixteen,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  way  the  men  faced  at  starting, 
and  that  they  are  only  carried  one  half  of  the 
distance  you  walk — although  as  punishment 
you  can  bo  made  to  carry  them  back  and 
forward,  but  it  is  seldom  done.  Six  shot  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  in  a  minute  or  seventy- 
two  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  this  allows 
three  minutes  for  standing  at  ease — the  drill 
continues  for  an  hour  an^  a  half.  Seventy- 
two  shot,  I  have  said,  are  what  is  expected 
to  be  carrietl  in  the  fifteen  minutes,  but 
ninety  is  tlie  rc2:ular  number,  and  the  avcrarre 
that  I  carried  was  ninety-six ;  and  on  one 
occasion  I  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  through  the  time  being  hurried,  and  the 
warder  trying  to  •'■  fig " '  one  or  two  men — 
thus  punishing  all  for  them.  In  the  hour 
and  a  half  a  man  will  carry,  at  six  shot  a 
minute,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  shot,  a 
weight  equal  to  G  tons,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs., 
and  double  that  daily  a  distance  of  ten  feet, 
walking  in  the  same  time  a  distance  of  sevcn- 
tcen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.* 
•  *  Little  .slioit  tlu-eu  miles  unci  qviartcr.  ' 


The  stoopmg,  liftmg,  and  carrying  shot  brings 
on  a  severe  pain  across  the  small  of  the  back, 
arms,  and  legs.  This  goes  off  a  good  deal  in 
time,  but  for  the  first  week  I  could  not  bear 
to  sit  down,  and  I  am  confident  that  ^  sis 
mouths'  Imprisonment  must  materially  injure 
the  soldier's  constitution,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  other  less  injurious  mode 
of  punishment  is  not  adopted. 

If  the  offences  that  soldiers  commit  are 
taken  into  consideration  (and  for  which  they 
are  brought  to  Court  !Martials,)  as  well  as 
the  Punishment  awarded  often  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  Crime,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  other  punishment  besides  Flogging, 
Shot  Drill,  or  Solitary  Imprisonment  be 
substituted.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  speak 
at  length  on  jMilitary  Punishments,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  soldiers'"  Crimes  are 
punished  with  a  degree  of  severity  uncalled 
for — and  that  if  more  leniency  was  shown, 
it  would  be  followed  by  more  favourable 
results;  it  will  be  urged  against  this,  that 
discipline  must  be  kept  up  in  the  army — and 
discipline  requires  severity,  but  whoever 
recollects  the  army  thirty  years  since,  when 
crimes  were  punished  Avith  tenfold  severity 
to  Avhat  they  are  at  the  present  day — when 
those  who  had  not  been  flogged  were  the 
exception,  instead  of  as  at  present  the 
rule  ;  when  1000  lashes  was  often  awarded, 
and  as  often  inflicted;  when  I  say  look 
at  the  army  of  that  day  and  this,  in  a 
moral  or  any  other  point  of  view — and  con- 
sidering over  all  this,  who  Avill  venture  to 
say  that  the  discipline  of  our  soldiers  now  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  it  was  then — and  mast 
join  with  me  in  thinking — that  severity  in 
punishment  never  lessens  crime. 

Let  this  experience  be  followed  up,  let 
trivial  faults  belooked  over  in  a  great  measure. 
In  the  Foot  Guards,  I  believe  Avhen  a  man  is 
late  or  absent  from  watchsctting  through 
meeting  with  a  friend  or  any  other  cause,  he 
has  an  hour's  extra  drill  the  following  day, 
for  every  hour  he  is  absent  until  midnight — 
up  to  that  time  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 
If  this  does  in  the  Guards,  why  not  try  it  in 
the  line  ?  It  Avould  be  the '  cause  of  less 
Court  JIartials.  iMany  a  one  Avhen  they 
find  themselves  late,  knowing  that  they  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Guard  Ivoom  if  they  go 
to  barracks,  make  up  their  mind  to  remain 
out  until  the  following  morning,  and  from  that 
to  the  following  day,  and  so  on,  until  Avhen 
he  goes  in  a  Ct.  3Iartial  is  the  result,  would, 
if  the  same  system  as  in  the  Foot  Guards 
was  adopted,  go  home  and  do  their  hour  or 
two's  drill  cheerfully — their  names  of  course 
would  not  be  entered  in  the  Defaulters'  book* 
at  all. 

Militiiry  Prisons  are  all  conducted  on  the 
Silent  System — if  practical;  from  their 
being  only  huts  Avhcre  I  was,  this  could  not 
be  done,  but  as  far  as  vigilance  could  go 
the  warders  exercised  it.  But  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  prevent  talking  (when  jit 
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is  considered  that  a  look  or  a  nod  is  suffici  nt 
at  times  to  convey  news) — a  conversation  is 
easily  carried  on  when  picking  oakum,  owing 
to  the  stooping  position  of  the  jirisoncrs,  which 
brings  their  heads  close  together.     Again  at 
night  there  is  little  to  prevent  them  speak- 
ing to  each  other.     The  few  weeks  I  Avas  in 
prison  I  was  in  nearly  all  the  wards  at  one 
time   or  other,   and  had  an    opportunity  of 
hearing  many  a  tale  of  their  adventures,  and 
nearly  all  I  spoke  to    had    been    tried    for 
desertion.     One,  an  old  soldier,  related  to  me 
what  seemed,  if  true,  a  rather  hard  case.  Ilis 
Regiment  was  at  Birmingham  on  duty,  the 
day  her  Majesty  visited  that  town.  The  same 
night  they  had  to  parade  at  the  Kailway  Sta- 
tion and  proceed  to  Aldershot.  A  great  many 
were  a)>sent,   this  man  amongst  the  others. 
lie  got  drunk,  and  the  following  morning 
went  to    Coventry  where  his  friends    were, 
and  got  money  from  them  to  pay  his  fare  to 
Aldershot.      On   arriving  there  he  went  to 
tlie  Guard  Room  and  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner — he  having  been  in   all  three  days 
absent.     Kow    is   the    curious    part    of  the 
story.     He    was    tried   by  a  District    Court 
Martial  for  Desertion,  found  Guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced   to    sis  months'    Imprisonment.     lie 
was  certainly  a  1jad  character,  having  been 
tried  ten  or  twelve  times.     Still  in  my  opinion 
he  was  not  Guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  which  instead  of  desertion  ought  to 
have   been — Absence  Avithout    leave:  but  I 
doubt  the  truth  of  this.     Another  man  was 
tried,  and  received  six  months'  imprisonment. 
After  the  Court  Ivlartial  was  road,  the  Conimg. 
Officer  abused  him  in  front  of  the   Regiment, 
saying  that  he  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
a   bad  soldier,   &c.     The    prisoner  being   a 
passionate  man,  and  thinking  that  he  did  not 
deserve  this — recalling  to  his  mind  as  well, 
that   at   the    Battle    of    lukerman   he    had 
assisted  to  carry  this  very    Colonel,    when 
wounded,    off  the    field — he    told    me    that 
thinking  all  this,  and  that  the  reproach  was 
unmerited,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,    as    to 
take  his   highlow  off  and  throw    it    at   his 
Commanding  Officer,  it  was  thrown  without 
aim,  and  struck  the  Adjutant  on  the  thigli. 
For  this  he  was  tried  by  a  General    Court 
Martial,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal 
servitude,  this  to  commence  at  the    expira- 
tion of  the  six  months,  already  awarded.     I 
asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  mention  of 
the  provocation  lie  had  received,  at  the  time 
he  was  tried,  but  he  said  that  he  had  not, 
although    he    made    a   report    of  it    after- 
wards while  in  prison  to  a  Visitor,  he  heard 
no  more  about  it,  however,  and  I  expect  it 
wa.s  too  late. 

Wliat  astonished  me  then,  and  does  iioav. 
in  the  risk,  fatigue,  and  trouble  some  would 
undergo  to  desert.  Without  money  or  clothe.s, 
they  would  boldly  set  out  to  walk  to  London, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Avould  succeed  ; 
although  this  place  is  surrounded  with 
provosts,  very  few  are  taken  attempting  tO' 


desert — it  is  after  getting  safe  away,  and 
being  settled  at  home,  that  some  one  informs 
the  police,  probably  their  own  friends  Avho 
get  tired  of  their  society.  In  one  instance  at 
Worcester  a  lad's  mother  informed  on  him, 

and  I  know  of  one  of  the  Hussars,  a 

s:>ft  looking  fellow,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
who  I  met  along  with  his  mother  in  London. 
They  were  going  to  llounslow,  where  the  old 
lady  gave  him  up  as  a  deserter  to  his  regi- 
ment. 

A  laughing  little  fellow  of  the  East  Kent 
Militia,  a  bricklayer  Ijy  trade,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  desert  one  Sunday  evening,  through 
meeting  with  an  old  man,  a  hawker  of  nuts, 
&c.,  who  offered  to  buy  his  greatcoat  of  him. 
A  bargain  was  made  for  four  shillings,  it  was 
a  new  coat,  and  away  he  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Guildford,  stoppmgand  listening  when 
he  heard  any  one  coming,  hiding  until  they 
passed,  and  then  on  again,  running  until  out 
of  breath  when  the  road  was  clear.  Being 
afraid  to  go  through  Guildford,  he  made 
across  the  fields,  thinking  to  reach  the  London 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  This 
part  of  the  country  Avas  quite  unknown  to 
him,  but  after  a  long  time  he  got  to  the  high- 
road ;  thinking  all  Avas  right  now,  and  having 
only  the  dreacl  of  what  lay  behind,  he  Avalked 
and  ran,  ran  and  Avalked,  until  daylight.  All 
this  time  he  Avas  afraid  to  make  any  inquiries, 
but  he  thought  he  must  have  gone  over 
tAventy  miles  ;  he  at  last  mustered  courage  to 
ask  a  cottager  Avho  Avas  standing  at  his  door 
the  distance  fi'om  London.  Greatly  to  his 
astonishment  and  dismay  he  learnt  that  he 
v.as  on  the  road  and  nigh  to  Portsmouth, 
having  been  travelling  all  niglit  in  quite  the 
contrary  direction  to  Avhere  he  Avished  to  go. 
He  was  noAV  advised  to  strike  across  the 
fields,  and  get  on  to  the  Brighton  road,  the 
man  seeing  Avhat  he  Avas,  wished  him  good 
bye  and  God  speed.  He  saAV  no  one  after 
this  tiutil  he  came  to  a  public-house  on  the 
main  road,  Avhere  some  hay-makers  Avere 
standing.  As  they  seemed  to  eye  him  closely 
coming  along,  he  determined  to  go  boldly  up 
and  throAv  himself  on  their  generosity.  He 
told  his  tale  to  them,  hoAV  he  liad  deserted, 
the  mistake  he  made  in  coming  the  Avrong 
road ;  it  Avas  all  riiiht,  he   had 


right, 
some  of  the  good  sort;  they  first  filled  his 


got 


belly,  then  rigged  him  out,  one  gave  him  a 
pair  of  trousers,  another  a  jacket,  and  so  on, 
the  landlord  supplying  a  billy-cock.  Nothing 
he  had  Avas  of  any  service  to  them,  so  he 
could  make  no  return:  certainly  one  took  his 
Avaistbelt  to  make  a  razor  strop  of. 

He  had  now  a  good  rest  until  the  folloAving 
morning,  Avhcn  he  started  Avith  a  full  belly, 
and  feeling  (|uite  another  man,  to  Avhat 
he  done  the  day  before,  he  pushed  on  to 
Brighton,  from  there  to  Illaidstone,  and  to 
Canterlmry,  his  native  place.  Not  consider- 
in<'  it  safe  to  sto]i  there,  he  Aveiit  to  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  fron:  there  to  JMilton,  Avhcre  he 
got  employment,  and  was  rubbing  along  very 
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comfortable,  until  one  night  coniin,2;  from 
work  lie  met  one,  who  had  known  him  in  the 
Militia.  He  was  questioned  at  once,  where 
and  how  he  had  left  them.  In  reply  he  told 
liim  that  he  had  been  discharged  on  account 
of  being  too  short  (his  height  being  only  five 
feet  two  inches),  but  this  was  of  no  use, 
the  other  having  seen  his  name  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry,  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  give 
himself  up  at  once,  and  if  he  done  so  he 
would  share  the  reward.  Knowing  this  only 
to  be  a  ruse  to  get  him  to  the  police  station, 
he  seemed  to  comply,  when  they  went  to  a 
public  house  ;  ft-om  this  he  managed  to  give 
the  fellow  the  slip,  and  got  to  his  lodgings 
all  safe.  He  now  saw  that  Milton  was  too 
hot  for  him,  and  packing  up  his  bundle, 
determined  to  start  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  ;  but  delajing  has  lost  empires  ;  he 
ought  to  have  gone  there  and  then,  for  at  mid- 
night the  informer  was  at  the  door  with  the 
police,  and  woke  out  of  a  pleasant  dream  to 
find  liimself  a  prisoner.  The  following  day 
he  was  sworn  in  a  deserter,  and  laid  in  jail 
until  an  escort  came  for  him  from  his  Regi- 
ment. 

I  will  relate  an  account  as  told  me  b_v 
another,  a  little  undersized  Chap,  whom  I 
took  a  dislike  to  at  first  sight ;  there  are 
some  who  as  soon  as  you  set  ej'es  on,  you 
detect  something  wrong  about — something 
that  tells  you,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  on 
further  acquaintance,  j'ou  find  this  first  im- 
pression to  be  correct.  In  this  instance  it 
was  so  with  me.  I  will  tell  his  storj'  as  near 
as  I  can  in  his  own  y/ords. 

"  I  deserted  from  Sheffield  in  May  last ;  I 
had  gone  to  town  one  night,  andha})pened  to 
meet  along  with  an  old  shopmate,  I  had 
formerly  known  in  Liverpool;  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  me,  and  insisted  on  stand- 
ing treat.  We  wont  from  public-house  to 
public-house,  and  got  quite  comfortable  and 
jolly  together,  so  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  to  have  on  my  clothes,  he  would  be  a 
soldier  for  one  night;  we  exchanged,  and 
then  it  struck  me  I  would  never  have  a 
better  chance  of  stepping  it,  the  fool  had  left 
all  bis  money  in  the  pockets,  about  thirty 
shillings.  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  out 
of  the  house,  down  one  street  up  another.  I 
now  breathed  freer,  and  even  had  a  laugh, 
when  I  thought  how  surprised  he  would  be 
at  nijr  ab.sence — but  I  had  no  time  to  lose, 
but  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  Railway 
Station,  when  I  was  lucky  just  to  catch  the 
train  for  Liverpool.  I  paid  my  fiirc  and  got 
in,  but  felt  verj  nervous  until  we  were  fairly 
off.  I  got  to  my  destination  all  safe,  and 
procured  work  easil}^  The  men  in  the  shop 
discovered  I  was  a  deserter  from  my  under- 
clothes being  marked  my  name  and  regi- 
mental number ;  but  I  could  trust  them  all, 
and  would  have  been  there  until  now  only 
for  my  confounded  bad  luck. 

"  As  is  customary  in  the  trade,  another  man 


and  I  worked  together,  and  at  the  fortnight's 
end   I  drew  his    pay   as    well   as   my  own, 
intending  to  settle  with  him  when  we  met 
at  the  House  of  Call,  but  I  :iever  went  there, 
and  forgot  all   about   it,    got  on  the  spree, 
spent  the  money,  his  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
did  not  show  front  until  the   Thursday  ;  but 
by  this  time  the  Chap  (whose  togs  I  had 
borrovi-ed  at  Sheffield)    put   in   his    appear- 
ance.    That  affair,  and  my  having  the  m.oney, 
caused   them   to   report   me  to  the   police. 
Before  an  hour  I  was  in  jail,   for  desertion, 
and  lay  there  close  on  three  weeks.     Being 
a   tailor  I   put   in   as  pleasant  a  time  as  I 
could  wish  imder  the  circumstances,  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,   besides  tobacco  to 
smoke — quite   a   different    afiair    from    this 
shop  I  can  assure  you.     I  made  a  coat  here — 
for  a  policeman,  who  fancied,  as  he  supplied 
me  with  several  things,  and  being  a  prisoner, 
I  should  charge  him  nothing ;    but  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  for  when  the  escort  arrived 
I   reminded   him   that   he   owed  me   a  few 
shillings  for  work  done.     He  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  paying  a  prisoner,  but  the   Corporal 
of  the   Escort,  on   being   made   acquainted 
with  the  affair,  made  it  his  duty  to  see  the 
governor  and   state   the  case   to  him.     The 
policeman  and  I  were  brought  up,  when  I 
made  a  charge  of  twelve  shillings  for  making 
the  coat.     This  the  governor  ordered  to  be 
paid  at  once,  explaining  that,    until   I  was 
tried  and  proved  guilty,  I  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  deserter,  for  by  the  law  a  man  is 
innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.     On 
being  brought  to  Aldershot,  I  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  eighty-four  days   imprisonment 
by  a  District  Court  Martial.     Another  man 

oi^  the  name  of was  tried  by  the  same 

Court,    and    received    the    same    sentence. 


While  we  were  in  the  guard  room,  a  man  of  the 
Regiment  gave  himself  up  as  a  deserter  from 

the ,  but  that  Corps  did  not  feel  disposed 

to  claim  him,  so  he  was  released.  But  when  a 
prisoner,  this  young  fellow  discovered  that  the 
door  opening  to  the  cells,  was  locked  on  the 
inside,  and  could  be  easil}'  unscrewed  with  a 
knife  and  taken  off — an  easy  mode  of  escape 
lay  before  us,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of;  for,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  quietly  opened  the  door  and 
stept  out,  he  first,  I  after  him.  It  was  quite 
dark,  so  we  had  scarcely  any  trouble.  We 
got  out  of  the  Camp  as  quick  as  possible,  the 
sentries  challenging  as  we  passed,  although 
none  tried  to  stop  us.  AVe  swore  that  we 
should  not  be  taken  alive,  although  neither 
of  us  meant  this  in  reality. 

"  We  pushed  on  now  as  hard  as  possible 
until  daybreak,  but  had  no  idea  in  what  part 
of  the  country  we  were ;  feeling  certain 
however  that  we  were  far  beyond  the  camp 
boundaries,  and  this  was  all  we  cared  for.  A 
policeman  tried  to  stop  us.  but  he  g;ot  a 
lesson  that  would  prevent  him  stopping 
others.  We  now  came  to  a  road-side  public 
house,   and   had   plenty   to   eat   as   well  as 
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drink,  in  fact  were  rather  fresh  ;  but  we  did 
not  fancy  the  looks  of  the  host,  who  wished 
us  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  we  made 
off  again,  and  reached  a  Canal,  M'hich  we 
crossed,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks, 
thinking  that  it  would  lead  us  somewhere. 
On  our  left  was  a  plantation,  the  canal  being 
on  the  right ;  here  we  were  overtaken  by 
four  countrymen,  who,  from  questioning  us 
as  to  where  we  came  from  and  whither  bound, 
proceeded  to  stop  us,  and  said  we  must  go 
w^itli  them  to  the  police-station.     Seeing  that 

it  was  all  up,  S knocked  one  of  them  flat, 

with  a  right-hander,  and  made  for  the  plan- 
tation. I  turned  round  and  made  for  the 
bridge,  but  found  my  retreat  cut  off  by  two 
fellows  on  the  other  side.  I  foolishly  jumped 
in  the  Canal,  where  I  proved  an  easy  capture 
— far   differently  had  it   happened  with  poor 

S .     Ho  had  tried  first  to  gain  the  wood, 

had  been  beaten  back,  these  fellows  striking 
him  over  the  head  and  body  with  bludgeons, 
he  now  made  for  the  water,  and  jumped  in — 
but,  poor  fellow,  although  a  good  swimmer, 
he  sank  to  rise  no  more  ;  the  blows  must 
have  stupified  him.  Search  was  made,  but 
his  body  was  not  recovered  for  some  hours. 
I  never  learnt  how  the  coroner's  inquest 
brought  it  in,  it  surely  could  not  be  acci- 
dental death.  The  clothes  he  wore  when 
brought  to  the  Regiment  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  opinion  of  all  is,  that  he  was 
murdered.  By  what  right  had  these  fellows, 
on  mere  suspicion,  to  take  and  ill-use  us  as 
they  did  ?  1  remained  in  Guilford  Gaol  for 
two  months  over  another  affair,  and  was  then 
brought  back,  and  tried  for  breaking  out  of 
the  Guard  Room,  receiving  eighty-four  days 
additional,  and  who   should  I  find  a  prisoner 

along  with   me   but  J ,  the   contriver  of 

our  escape.  lie  had  his  wits  about  him  as 
usual,  for  he  stole  a  key  that  would  open 
both  padlocks  that  the  door  v/as  now  fastened 
with. 

'•  They  had  neglected  to  profit  b}^  former 
experience,  and  still  locked  the  door  inside, 
although   they  had  placed  a  sentry  outside. 

We  should  have  gone  that  night,   but  J 

was  marched  into  prison  that  afternoon.  He 
left  the  key  with  me,  but  none  would  join, 
and  I  did  not  fancy  somehow  going  by 
mj^self. 

'•  The  next  day  a  sergeant  came  on,  and  on 
counting  the  keys  missed  one  ;  he  suspected 
I  had  it,  told  me  that  I  had  better  give  it  up 
quietly  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
about  it — but  if  he  searched  and  found  it  on 
me — he  m'ouM  put  a  crime  against  me  for 
stealing  it.  I  gave  it  up,  and  have  come  in 
here  to  do  near  on  six  months." 

I  thought  when  his  tale  wfis  finished  what 
a  difference  there  was  in  the  treatment 
by  Civilians — of    these   two   deserters — tlie 

Militia  man  and ,  the  former  receiving 

shelter,  clothes,  and  assistance  in  every  way 
from  them,  the  latter  getting  only  ill-treat- 
ment. 


Desertion  is  at  present  the  most  prevalent 
Crime  in  the  Service.  Upwards  of  forty  per 
cent,  of  all  Court  Martials  is  for  Desertion, 
twenty  per  cent,  for  Absence  without  Leave, 
and  only  fifteen  per  cent,  for  Drunkenness. 
"When  I  joined  the  Service  some  years  back  it 
was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  this — Drunkenness 
standing  first  in  the  List.  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  for  this  exceedingly  large  pro- 
portion of  deserters  ?  And  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  now  at  large — numbering  I 
believe  over  ten  thousand. 

One  cause  in  my  opinion  is  the  large 
bounty  now  given  to  recruits.  Many  during 
the  Crimean  War  made  a  trade  of  enlisting  ; 
receiving  the  bounty,  and  deserting — and 
many  do  now.  A  recruiting  sergeant  cares 
nothing  about  who  he  enlists  as  long  as  he 
passes  the  Medical  Officer.  What  is  it  to 
him  whether  he  has  taken  one  or  a  dozen 
bounties  previously,  as  long  as  he  gets  the 
fifteen  shillings  for  enlisting  him  ?  And 
after  this  he  cares  not  how  soon  he  starts 
again  ;  for  by  such  are  recruiting  sergeants 
enriched.  When  a  recruit  enlists  he  receives 
ten  shillings  ;  and,  on  joining  his  Regiment, 
two  pound  ten  shillings  and  a  complete  kit ; 
if  he  joins  the  Militia  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  volunteers,  he  gets  three  pounds  addi- 
tional. While  this  money  lasts,  soldiering  is 
all  very  well,  and  I  dare  say  he  likes  it :  but 
the  money  gets  done  and  he  comes  on  four- 
pence  daily  jjay  :  he  misses  his  pint  in  the 
morning,  his  bread,  cheese  and  porter  for 
lunch,  and  his  quarts  at  night ;  he  disposes  of 
some  part  of  his  necessaries  for  half  their 
value  ;  this  does  for  a  time  to  supply  these 
luxuries,  until  all  is  gone  ;  if  he  makes  tliese 
good  he  will,  if  in  the  Infantry,  be  thirty 
shillings  or  two  j^ounds  in  debt,  if  in  the 
Cavalry  twice  as  nmch.  lie  is  now  under 
stoppages,  and  receives  one  penny  a  day.  As 
he  could  not  do  upon  fourpence,  he  cannot 
exist  upon  a  penny — the  sale  of  all  his  kit 
and  desertion  follows.  He  now  enlists  in 
some  other  Regiment,  wdiere  the  same  is 
again  enacted,  and  so  on. — I've  heard  them 
boast  of  the  number  of  Regiments  they  had 
been  in.  One  mentioned  no  less  than  seven 
Regiments  he  had  served  in,  another  four, 
another  three — yet  all  considered  themselves 
unlucky  in  being  taken  at  last,  and  all  de- 
clared "tliat  they  would  again  desert  the  first 
opportunity.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  man  may  represent  several  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry. 

Some  one  says  that  the  worst  use  a  man 
can  be  put  to  is  to  hang  him,  and  I  think  the 
worst  use  a  soldier  can  be  put  to,  is  to  place 
him  in  a  Military  Rrison ;  where  he  only 
entails  trouble  anil  expense. 

jMilitary  Prisons  are  now  in  all  Camps, 
(iarrisons,  and  Rarracks,  for  however  small 
the  barracks  are.  there  is  provost  cells,  pro- 
vost sergeant  quarters,  and  a  provost  sergeant 
with  so  much  extra  a  day.  Here  for  instance 
there    is   a  prison  capable   of  holding  some- 
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where  about  180  men,  to  this  there  is  a  Staff 
of  Officers  attached  with  salaries  as  stated 
below  yearl)^ : — 

Governor ,.• 

Chief  Warder 

Store  Keeper 

lufmy.  Warder      

1  Warder         

8  Asst.  Warders,  at  57l.15s.10tl.  452 
12  Acting  Asst.  Do.  at 

27Z.  7s.  6d 

Gate  Keeper    

Messenger        

Cook  

Total...  1638    12     1 


£ 

s. 

d. 

385 

0 

0 

103 

8 

4 

83 

12 

11 

66 

18 

4 

66 

18 

4 

.452 

6 

8 

328 

10 

0 

57 

15 

10 

39 

10 

10 

39 

10 

10 

the  prison.  They  likewise  have  books  lent  to 
them,  Classes  are  formed  for  Instruction, 
Chaplains  visit  them  in  their  Cells,  every- 
thing done  to  make  them  wiser  and  better 
men. 

I  say  nothing  against  all  this  and  more 
being  done  for  the  felon  ;  but  I  ask  Vi'hy 
the  Soldier  pri.soner  is  so  miserably  fed  ? 

Compare  the  scale  of  diet  as  laid  down  for 
the  Soldier  in  prison,  and  that  allowed  to  the 
felon  :  instead  of  three-halfpence  a  day  going 
to  the  good  of  the  Soldier — I  was  charged  in 
mj'  account  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
the  use  of  clothing  I  had  while  in  prison. 
There  is  here  again  a  wide  difiiercnce  between 
the  two. 


This  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the 
Doctor  and  Clergyman,  which  can  safely  be 
put  down  as  £400  more,  so  there  is  upwards 
of   £2000   expended  in  paying    the   officials 
alone,  in  a  prison  holding  onfy  180  men.     I 
do  not   know   what   the  Rations,    Clothing, 
Bed  and  Bedding,Coals,Candles,  and  a  host  of 
other  requisites  too  numerous  to  mention  will 
amount  in  a  year,  but  it  must  be,   at  least, 
double  what  the  salaries  come  to  or  £4000  ; 
so  that  £G000  is    expended  annually  to  keep 
one  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  in  confine- 
ment, this  sum  would  pay  double  that  num- 
ber  at  their   duty,    and   when   Ave   consider 
that   those   prisoners  kept  up    at   such   an 
expense  to  the  state,  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
army, they  neither  work  for  the  Government  or 
make  shoes  for  their  Comrades,  nor  make 
clothing  for  themselves,    they  do   not   sew, 
weave  or  spin.     If  they  must  have  prisoners, 
let  the  prisoners  be  employed  in  tasks  that 
would  not  injure  their  Constitutions,  as  Shot 
Drill,  &c.,  is  so  well  known  to  do.     Again,  do 
men      after     imprisonment      prove     better 
soldiers  ?     If  any  answer  this  I  am  sorry  to 
think   it  must   be   in  the   negative — for  let 
a  man  be  of  however  good  behaviour,  in    a 
prison  he  must  meet  the  worst  of  Characters, 
and   ''  who   can   touch  pitch   without  being 
defiled." 

The  crimes  committed  by  Soldiers  are  in 
most  instances  of  a  trifling  nature  compared 
to  those  committed    by    Civilians;  but   the 
soldier  fares  worse  in  a  j\Iilitary  Prison  than 
the  felon   does   in   a   Civil  Prison.     IIow  is 
this? — for  I  find  that  at  Dartmoor,  convicts 
get  as  tlieir  daily  ration  twenty-seven  ounces 
of  bread,  and  eight  ounces  of  Cooked  Meat — 
without  bone,  one  pint  of  Cocoa  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  pint  of  Oatmeal  porridge  in  the 
evening,  and  potatoes  to  dinner.    This  is  what 
is  termed  able-bodied  diet.      There  are  other 
scales,  where  some  are  allowed  porter,  others 
treacle,  &c.     Their  hours  of  labour  are  from 
seven  a.m.  until  five  p.m.,  an  hour  is  allowed 
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There  is  a  general  air  of  resemblance 
between  social  life  in  Japan  and  social  life 
in  the  Western  kingdoms.  The  Japanese 
meet  to  talk,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  play  ;  they 
make  water  parties  and  drink  tea  together  ; 
they  hunt  and  hawk  ;  they  ask  riddles,  and 
they  play  at  forfeits  ;  they  act  charades,  and 
no  doubt  they  sometimes  gossip  about  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  point  of  divergence  ; 
and  as  their  prayers  are  executed  b}-  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  wheel,  and  as  a  fervent  spirit 
stands  no  chance  against  a  vigorous  arm,  so 
we  find  another  anomaly  in  regard  to  scandal. 
It  is  done  by  a  professor,  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  it ;  gets  up  his  inuendoes  and  facts 
and  incidents,  and  recites  them  in  public  at 
so  much  an  hour.  But  the  strangest  part  of 
the  thing  is,  that  this  professional  scandal- 
monger is  a  polished  gentleman.  He  is  looked 
up  to  as  a  model  of  politeness  and  high  breed- 
ing, and  is  expected  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
society  which  he  enlivens  by  his  anecdotes. 
In  fact,  the  general  air  of  resemblance  fades 
away  when  we  look  into  some  of  the  details 
of  the  three  great  events  of  life,  birth,  death, 
and  marriage,  and  find  how  strangely  they 
are  conducted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  kingdom. 

Take,  for  example,  a  marriage.  A  Japanese 
••  gentleman  about  to  marry"  may  be  influ- 
enced in  his  choice  by  any  or  all  of  the  many 
motives  which  influence  gentlemen  in  Europe. 
By  way  of  making  known  his  intentions  to 
the  family  of  the  ladj^  whom  he  has  chosen, 
howevei".  he  affixes  the  branch  of  a  certain 
shrub  to  her  father's  house.  If  it  is  accepted, 
so  is  the  lover  ;  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  he 
withdraws  his  suit. 

If  affection  has  drawn  him  to  the  maiden, 
and  she  wishes  to  show  that  she  reciprocates 
his  fceUngs,  she  blackens  her  teeth,  and  they 
will  remain  black  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  At 
for  dinner  from  twelve  to  one,  they  atteiid  j  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  she  will  pluck 
chapel  twice  a  day — and  above  all  this,  three-  out  her  eyebrows.  We  must  suppose  that 
halfpence  daily  is  placed  to  their  credit,  which  the  gentlemen  appreciate  these  marks  of  de- 
accumulates  until  their  term  of  imprison-  vot ion;  but  only  imagine  an  English  woman 
ment  expires.     This  they  receive  on  leaving  \  slitting  her  nose  or  cutting   off  her  ears,  in 
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order  to  gain  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
she  loves ! 

When  the  branch  is  accepted,  that  terrible 
routine  oi  ceremonies  is  commenced,  whicli,  in 
Japan,  demand  the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  com- 
prehend and  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
of  a  mart3-r  to  perform.  There  is  a  ceremo- 
nious appointment  of  male  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  and  female  friends  of  the  bride, 
and  a  ceremonious  meeting  between  them  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  marriage-contract, 
and  select  two  auspicious  days,  one  for  a 
ceremonious  interview  between  the  affianced 
pair,  and  the  other  for  the  crowning  ceremony 
— the  wedding. 

Let  not  the  uninitiated  suppose  that  crown- 
ing is  synonymous  with  concluding.  It  is 
rather  the  grand  inaugural  ceremony,  and 
signifies  that  from  henceforth  until  the  time 
when  the  poor  worn-out  frame  is  carried  to 
its  last  home,  in  a  cofBn  shaped  like  a  washing- 
tub,  no  event  of  life  important  or  unimportant 
shall  be  passed  over  without  its  appropriate 
ceremony. 

A  Japanese  lady  is  not  exactly  purchased 
of  her  father.  vStill  very  costly  presents  are 
expected  for  a  handsome  daughter,  and  the 
best  the  bridegroom  can  afford  in  any  case. 
These  presents,  which  are  sent  to  the  ladv, 
are  at  once  made  over  by  her  to  her  parents, 
and  are  kept  by  them.  They,  in  return,  send 
some  articles  of  trifling  value  to  the  bride- 
groom. jSText  comes  the  ceremony  of  burning 
the  childish  toys  of  the  bride ;  then  that  of 
preparing  her  trousseau, — which  includes 
articles  of  household  furniture,  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  kitchen,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a 
loom. 

Some  authors  .maintain  that  marriage  in 
Japan  is  a  civil  contract  only,  and  is  unac- 
companied by  any  religious  solemnization. 
Others  say  that  there  is  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  that  the  marriage  must  be  registered 
in  the  temple  to  which  the  young  couple 
belong.  Prayers  and  benedictions  are  there 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  there  is  a 
formal  kindling  of  bridal  torches,  the  bride's 
from  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom's  from  the 
bride's  ;  after  this  they  are  proclaimed  to  be 
man  and  wife. 

Now  begins  the  business  of  the  da}-.  The 
unhappy  lady  with  her  black  teeth  is  dressed 
in  white,  and  when  she  leaves  her  father's 
liouse  she  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
garment  which  is  to  be  her  shroud.  In  this 
plight  she  is  seated  in  anorimon.  or  palanquin, 
and  carried  forth  to  parade  the  greater  ])art  of 
the  town,  escorted  by  her  family  and  frieiuls. 
AVhen  slie  reaches  the  bridegroom's  hoiise 
two  of  her  youthful  friends  accompany  her 
to  the  state  room.  These  friends,  instead  of 
briilesmaids,  are  called  the  male  and  female 
bntteriiy.  In  this  state  room  sits  the  bride- 
groom in  the  seat  of  honour,  with  his  parents 
and  nearest  relations ;  and  there  are  two 
tables  in  the  apartment  very  elaborately 
arranged.     On   one  there  is  a  miniature  re- 


presentation of  a  fir-tree,  emblematic  of  man's 
strength ;  of  a  plum-tree  in  blossom,  the 
emblem  of  woman's  beauty ;  and  of  cranes 
and  tortoises  for  long  life  and  liappiness. 
On  the  second  table  stands  all  the  apparatus 
for  drinking  saki,  the  national  beer.  By  this, 
the  bride  in  her  shroud  and  the  attendant 
butterflies,  take  their  place  ;  and  here  they 
commence  pouring  out,  presenting,  and  drink- 
ing saki,  amidst  formalities  whicli  Pet-Singh 
says  are  numerous  and  minute  beyond  cle- 
scription  or  conception.  When  thedrinking 
bout  is  over  the  wedding  guests  appear,  and 
the  evening  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking 
saki.  In  deference  to  the  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  Japanese,  the  wedding 
feast  consists  of  very  simple  fare. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom pay  a  visit  to  the  lady's  family  ,■  the 
bride  plucks  out  her  eyebrows,  and  the 
wedding  forms  are  over. 

It  constantly  happens  that  fathers  in  Japan, 
worn  out  by  the  vexations,  burdens,  and 
restrictions  attached  to  the  condition  of  head 
of  a  family,  resign  this  dignity  to  the  son; 
either  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age  to  assume 
the  position,  or  at  his  marriage.  Thence- 
forward the  father  with  his  wife  and  younger 
children  become  dependants  on  the  eldest 
son.    -' 

On  the  first  intimation  of  a  probable  addi- 
tion to  the  family,  a  girdle  of  braided  red 
crape  is  bound  round  the  body  of  the  future 
mother  above  the  waist.  The  opinion  of  the 
unlearned  in  Japan  represents  this  as  a  pre- 
caution by  which  the  unborn  babe  is  prevented 
from  stealing  food  out  of  the  mother's  throat, 
and  so  starving  her  to  death ;  consequently 
the  fillet  must  remain  as  first  fastened,  until 
the  birth  of  the  infant.\  Poor  lady  !  as  soon 
as  the  baby  is  born  she  is  given  over  again  to 
ceremonies  and  superstitions.  She  is  placed 
upright  in  her  bed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
fixed  in  it  by  great,  hard  bags  of  rice  wedged 
under  each  arm  and  at  her  back.  She  is 
compelled  to  remain  in  this  position  for  nine 
days  and  nine  nights,  very  sparingly  fed,  and 
actuall}'  kept  wide  awake  lest  by  falling 
asleep  she  should  in  the  slightest  degree 
change  the  prescribed  position.  No  wonder 
that  after  this  she  recovers  very  slowly  and 
is  nursed  as  an  invalid  for  one  hundred 
days.  The  baby,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  one  day,  is  absolutely  free  ;  wearing  no 
clothing  that  can  impede  the  growth  and 
development  of  body  and  limb,  and  being 
victimised  by  no  ceremonious  observances. 

The  exceptional  day  is  that  on  which  it 
receives  a  name;  for  a  girl  the  thirtieth, 
and  for  a  boy  the  thirty-first  day  after  birth. 
The  baby  is  carried  to  the  family  temple, 
accomi)anied  by  its  wardrobe, — b}^  the  abun- 
dance of  which  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
father  are  estimated — and  by  a  large  pro- 
cession of  friends  and  servants.  Last  of  all 
walks  a  maid-servant  carrying  a  box,  which 
contains   money  for   the  priestess   and  three 
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names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  These  names  ai'e 
submitted  by  the  priestess  to  the  god  to 
whom  the  temple  is  dedicated  ;  she  announces 
which  has  been  selected  and  names  the  child, 
which  she  sprinkles  with  water. 

The  new  member  of  society  is  then  carried 
to  several  other  temples — for  religious  cx- 
clusiveness  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and  the 
members  of  different  sects  deem  it  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  visit  each  other-s  gods  and  do 
them  reverence.  Lastly,  it  is  carried  to  the 
house  of  the  father's  nearest  kinsman.  He 
gives  it  a  bundle  of  hemp  to  spin  it  a  long- 
life,  and  various  charms  and  relics ;  to  these, 
if  it  is  a  boy,  he  adds  two  fans — to  rcjn'escnt 
swords,  and  if  a  girl,  a  shell  of  paint — typical 
of  beaut}'.  The  baby  then  remains  free  and 
uuconfined  for  three  years ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  tmie,  whether  boy  or  girl,  the  clothes 
are  confined  at  its  waist  by  a  girdle  and  it  is 
taught  to  pray. 

The  boy  receives  a  mantle  of  ceremony 
at  seven  years  old,  and — with  appropriate 
religious  observances — a  new  name.  This 
change  of  name  must  be  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  Japanese  customs.  The  boy 
changes  his  name  again  when  he  is  of  age  ; 
and  this  third  name  is  in  its  turn  laid 
by  for  a  fourth  when  he  obtains  office — and 
every  Japanese  unless  of  the  very  lowest 
rank,  holds  some  official  position.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  no  official  subaltern  may  bear  the 
same  name  as  his  chief ;  so  that  every  new 
appointment  to  a  post  of  importance  neces- 
sitates a  change  for  all  those  who  may  happen 
to  be  namesakes  of  the  great  man. 

One  of  the  old  Jesuits  compiled  a  grammar 
of  the  Japanese  language,  but  he  declined 
explaining  the  mode  of  handwriting  ;  he  said 
that  it  had  been  '-invented  by  the  devil  to 
perplex  poor  missionaries  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel."  We  may  make  a 
similar  remark  as  to  this  system  of  changing 
the  name,  which  extends  even  to  the  throne. 
Can  any  mechanical  contrivance  make  the 
study  of  Japanese  history  and  biography 
possible  ? 

But,  to  return  to  the  children.  It  is  said 
that  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks 
are  sent  to  elementary  schools,  where  they 
learn  reading  and  writing,  and  even,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  difficulties,  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  their  country.  This 
education  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  lower 
orders,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  even  a 
day  labourer  in  Japan  Vi'ho  has  not  received 
as  much  as  this. 

Children  of  the  upper  classes  leave  these 
schools  for  others  of  a  higher  order,  in  which 
they  are  taught  morals  and  manners  ;  taught 
all  the  wonderful  science  of  good-breeding  in 
Japan,  and  the  innumerable  laws  of  etiquette 
applying  to  every  person  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  in  the  empire.  Then  too  they  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  almanac 
with  .all  its  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  smce  it 
would  not  only  be  disastrous  but  disgracefully 


vulgar  to  marry,  or  take  a  journey,  or  do 
anj'thing  of  importance,  on  an  unlucky  day- 

In  addition  to  this,  boys  are  taught  arith- 
metic and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Ilari- 
Kari,  or  Happy  Dispatch.  This  Happy 
Dispatch  is  no  other  than  the  art  of  dis- 
embowelling themselves,  as  described  in  a 
previous  paper.  As  it  is,  to  every  well- 
born man,  the  possible  mode  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  existence,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  not  only  how  to  perform  tho 
operation  gracefully,  but  with  what  cere- 
monies it  should  be  accompanied,  and  what 
degree  of  publicity  or  privacy  the  peculiar 
occasion  may  require.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  all  the  occasions, 
the  causes,  and  the  situations  in  which  the 
Happy  Dispatch  may  bo  imperative  on  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  honour. 

Princes  and  all  members  of  tho  higher 
classes  ask  permission  to  perform  the  Happy 
Dispatch  when  sentenced  to  death,  and  this 
is  generally  granted.  The  criminal,  however, 
does  not  make  away  with  himself  in  a  quiet 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  he  assembles  his 
family  and  friends,  puts  on  his  richest 
garments,  makes  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and 
looking  blandly  around  him,  throws  aside  his 
robe  and  makes  the  slash  upwards  and  then 
across  which  terminates  his  existence. 

Two  high  officers  of  the  court  meet  on  the 
palace  stairs  and  jostle  each  other.  One  is  a 
hot-tempered  violent  fellow,  and  immediately 
demands  satisfaction  for  the  insult.  The 
other  is  cool  and  calm  :  he  offers  an  ample 
apology,  but  declines  giving  any  further  satis- 
faction, as  the  occurrence  has  been  purely 
accidental.  The  violent  man  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  appeased,  and  finding  that  he  cannot 
provoke  the  other  to  a  conflict,  he  suddenly 
draws  up  his  robes,  unsheaths  his  kataua. 
and  slashes  himself  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

The  instructions  received  in  youth  have 
taught  the  survivor  that  in  this  case  only  one 
course  is  open  to  the  man  of  honour ;  he 
must,  in  imitation  of  his  adversary,  disem- 
bowel himself.  "Which  he  does  on  the  spot, 
and  so  ftills  dying  l.iy  the  side  of  the  dying 
man  whom  he  had  unintentionally  offended. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  an 
English  frigate  found  an  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki  and  detained  the  Dutch 
who  boarded  her,  as  prisoners,  demanding 
fresh  beef  as  their  ransom.  The  governor  of 
Nagasaki  had  no  alternative;  the  Dutch 
were  under  his  protection  and  must  be 
released,  so  the  beef  was  supplied.  Never- 
theless, his  conduct  would  bring  disgrace  and 
ruin  on  himself  and  his  family.  He  antici- 
pated this  and  ]iartly  averted  it  by  disem- 
bowelling himself,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lov.-ed  by  several  others  in  his  house. 

_  The  liappy  Dispatch  is  always  performed 
cither  puljlicly — that  is.  in  a  solemn  assembly 
of  friends:  or  privately — that  is,  in  the 
presence  of  the  family  circle  only.  It  is  per- 
formed in  public  when  a  man  has  incurred 
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ill-will,  01'  committed  some  offence  -which 
■would  be  visited  by  punishment,  confisca- 
tion, or  corruption  of  blood.  But  justice  is 
spitisfied  and  the  punishment  obviated  by 
his  self-destruction.  On  some  occasions  the 
Happy  Disj^atch  is  perpetrated  in  a  temple, 
after  a  splendid  entertainment  given  to 
relations,  friends,  and  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  When  it  is  performed  privately  in 
the  family  circle,  it  is  because  a  man  dies 
uay  boen,  or  in  secret.  Possibly  he  has  held 
some  office,  and  his  death  is  concealed  till  the 
reversion  of  his  place  has  been  obtained  for 
his  son.  Or  if  deeply  m  debt,  he  dies  nay 
boen  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  •who 
ireceve  his  salary  whilst  he  continues  nomi- 
nally alive. 

When  the  necessity  for  the  nay  boen  ceases, 
or  when  a  Japanese  dies  openly  either  by  the 
national  Happy  Disjoatch  or  as  a  Japanese 
sometimes  dies — in  the  course  of  nature — 
the  first  sign  of  mourning  is  the  turning  of 
all  doors  and  screens  throughout  the  house 
upside  down,  and  all  garments  inside  out. 

Leaving  now  the  Ilari-Kari,  let  us  turn 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  last  hours  of  a 
Japanese,  the  father  or  mother  of  a  ftimily, 
sick  of  some  mortal  disorder.  "When  all 
chance  of  recovery  is  at  an  end  and  death 
seems  to  be  approaching,  the  garments  of  the 
sick  person  are  changed,  and  clean  ones  put 
on  ;  the  last  wishes  are  asked  for  and  written 
down,  and  the  deepest  silence  is  maintained. 
Men  at  this  time  are  tended  by  men,  and 
women  by  women.  When  all  is  over,  the 
relatives  come  to  bewail  the  dead,  and  the 
bodv  is  carried  to  another  place,  and  covered 
with  the  robe  worn  during  life,  but  the  skirt 
is  placed  over  the  head  and  the  sleeves  over 
the  feet  of  the  corpse  ;  its  head  is  laid  towards 
the  north,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  east, 
and  the  face  is  covered  with  light  gauze. 
Screens  are  placed  round  the  body  to  keep 
away  cats ;  for  the  Japanese  say  that  if  a 
cat  jumps  on  a  corpse,  the  dead  will  come 
to  life  ;  and  there  is  a  severe  law  against 
striking  a  cat  with  a  broomstick,  because,  it 
is  said,  in  that  case  the  body  dies  again. 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  person 
and  his  family  mourn  in  white  garnients  ; 
sometimes  they  tie  up  their^  hair  with  a 
hempen  cord,  and  they  must  neither  wash  nor 
eat  for  three  days.  If  they  cannot  fast  so  long, 
friends  may  give  them  a  little  moist  vice. 

All  matters  of  business  and  ceremony  are 
carried  on  liy  friends  ;  as  the  family  are  sup- 
posed to  be  too  much  al)Sorbcd  in  sorrow  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  details  and  preparations 
required  on  tliis  occasion.  One  friend  orders 
the  funeral ;  another  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  in  a  dress  of  ceremony,  to  receive 
visits  of  condolence  ;  another  superintends 
the  digging  of  the  grave.  This  is  shaped  like 
a  well,  and  situated  in  the  grounds  of  a  temple. 


If  the  deceased  be  married,  the  grave  is  made 
large  enough  to  receive  husband  and  wife ; 
and  on  the  monument  bearing  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  the  name  of  the  survivor  will 
be  engraved,  to  be  blackened  or  eke  gilt  at  a 
future  time. 

A  fourth  friend  superintends  the  laying 
out  of  the  corpse,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
setting  of  it  up.  For  the  corpse,  washed  and 
clothed  in  a  Avhite  shroud — for  a  married 
woman,  the  dress  that  she  wore  at  her  wed- 
ding— is  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  of  the 
countty,  in  a  coffin  shaped  like  a  washing-tub, 
and  enclosed  in  an  earthenware  vessel  of  the 
same  shape.  Thus  it  is  borne  to  the  gra,ve, 
in  a  procession  consisting  of  the  family  and 
kindred  in  mourning  garments  of  pure  white, 
friends  in  their  dress  of  ceremony,  and  ser- 
vants carrying  paper  lanterns  and  torches. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  and  female  friends 
close  the  procession,  each  in  her  own  norimon 
or  palanquin,  and  attended  by  her  female 
servants.  A  funeral  service  is  performed  by 
the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  the  corpse  is 
interred  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  music,  pro- 
duced by  clashing  together  copper  basins.  In 
former  times  the  dead  man's  house  was  burnt 
— now,  it  is  merely  purified  by  kindling  a  great 
fire  before  it,  and  burning  odourous  oils  and 
spices.  Long  ago,  also,  servants  were  buried 
alive  with  their  masters :  then,  they  were 
allowed  to  kill  thonselves  before  being 
buried  (in  lioth  cases  this  Avas  expressly  sti- 
pulated when  they  were  hired  :)  now,  effigies 
are  substituted  for  living  men. 

For  forty-nine  days  after  the  funeral,  the 
family  of  "the  deceased  repair  daily  to  the 
tomb,  where  they  pray  and  offer  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cake,  as  many  in  number  as  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  "funeral.  During  this 
time,  the  men  allow  their  heads  and  beards 
to  remain  uncared  for;  but  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  they  arc  shaven  and  trimmed,  all  signs 
of  mourning  are  laid  aside,  and  both  men 
and  Avomen  resume  their  ordinary  occujia- 
tions.  For  half  a  century,  hoAvever,  the  chil- 
dren and  grand-childron'of  the  deceased  Avill 
continue  to  visit  and  make  offerings  at  the 
tomb. 
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BURNS. 

VIEWED  AS  A  IIAT-PEG. 

Before  tlic  dawning  of  the  twenty-fifth 
clay  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  it  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed 
that  all  intelligent  people  in  these  realms 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  which  society  owes  to  Robert 
Burns.  We  all  knew,  as  well  as  we  know 
anything,  that  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman  had 
written  some  of  the  noblest  poetry  that  ever 
fell  from  mortal  pen.  We  all  knew  that  this 
great  genius  had  established  undying  claims 
on  our  gratitude  by  contributing  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the'most  ennobling  and  the 
most  intellectual  of  our  pleasures.  And, 
lastly,  we  all  knew,  from  the  story  of  his  life, 
how  gloriously  his  ovrn  example  had  helped 
to  enforce  the  great  and  useful  truth,  that  the 
means  of  winning  the  highest  and  tlic  most 
enduring  of  earthly  distinctions,  rest  with  the 
man  himself,  and  not  with  the  station,  high 
or  low,  in  which  he  may  be  placed  by  the 
accident  of  his  birth. 

We  knew  all  this  long  before  the  present 
year:  Was  it  possible  to  know  more  ?  Yes : 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  January  anohcr 
discovery  burst  on  the  world.  We  of  the 
Public  had  only  learnt  to  regard  Burns  pre- 
viously as  a  great  Poet.  Dn  that  memorable 
day  he  was  revealed  to  us  in  a  new  light, — as 
a  great  Ilat-Peg. 

This  is  very    gratifying ;    and  these    are. 
indeed,  remarkable  times.     To  be  well  aware 
that  the  memory  of  Burns  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  is  only  to  possess  an  idea  which  has 
been  the  common  property  of  former  genera- 
tions.    But    to    know  that  the    memory  of 
Burns  is   likewise   something  on  which  the 
smallest  of  us  can  hang  up  his  own  individual 
importance;   something  which  may  help  the 
greediest  of  us  to  grub  up  our  little  handful 
of  money,  and  the  obscurest  of  us  to  emit  our 
little  speech,   is  to   make  one  of  those  rare 
and  remunerative  discoveries  which  we  of  the 
present  generation  may  claim  as  peculiarly 
our  own. 

So  far  as  mere  Englishmen  are  concerned 
(we  write  of  ourselves  deferentially,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  Scottish  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject), the  honour  of  discovering  that  the 
memory  of  Burns  might  be   profitably  used 


in  the  capacity  of  a  ITat-Peg,  rests  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Cr3-stal  Palace  Compan)\ 
Who  first  started  the  idea,  has  not  transpired  ; 
but,  the  discovery  once  made,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  vast  capabilities  of  application 
to  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  great 
Sydenham  speculation.  Here  we  are,  a 
struggling  Crj'stal  Palace  Company,  taking, 
in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the^highest 
around  as  dispensers  of  public   instruction  ; 


but  reduced,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to 
descend  to    the   humbler   position    which  is 
occupied  by    proprietors    of    public    amuse- 
ments generally  ;  and  forced  to  consider  the 
great   and   difficult   money    question    under 
these  two  aspects  only  :  first,  how  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  flow  in ;  secondly,  how  to 
let  as  little  as  possible  flow  out  again.    What 
in  the   world  will  help  us,  on   some  early, 
given  day,  to  answer  this  complicated  double 
purpose,    and    to   look    impressively    intel- 
lectual   and    literary,    at    the   same    time? 
The  jnemory  of  Burns.     What  in  the  world 
will  provide  us   with   an   excuse — when  we 
have  taken  the  public   shillings — for  giving 
the  cheapest  and  shabbiest  of  musical  enter- 
tainments, and   trying   to  palm   it  ofl"   as  a 
compliment  to  the  visitors,  b^-  granting  them 
permission   to    join  in  the  choruses  ?     The 
memory    of   Burns.       What    in    the    world 
will  enable  our  enterprising  contractors   for 
feeding  the  public,   to  get  a  fresh  start ;  to 
try  some    striking  novelties  ;  to    appeal  to 
economical   nationality  on    one   side    of  the 
Tweed  ;  and  to  rash   curiosity  on  the  other,    \ 
with    cock-a-leekie    and    haggis,     at    three 
shillings    a-head  ?       The   meniorv  of  Burns. 
AYas    there     ever    a      Ilat-Peg     discovered 
before    on    which    so   inany  small    personal 
necessities  could  so  profitabl}^  be  hung  up  as 
great  public  benefits  to  the   general  view  ? 
llere  is  a  new   use  found  out,   not  in  Burns 
only,  but    in   all  other   great   men   besides. 
A  few  more   inexpensive  commemorations — 
easil}'  arranged  beforehand  by  a  reference  to 
the  almanac  for  the  current  year — and  v.ho 
shall  say  what  prodigal  dividends  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company   may   not   end   in  paying, 
after  all  ? 

But,  the  expansive  utility  of  the  new 
discover}'  is  not  confined  to  Companies.  The 
convenient  Burns  Ilat-Pcg,  which  serves 
assembled  bodies   of  men,   will  answer  the 
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purposes  of  solitary  individuals  just  as  well. 
I  am  a  member  «)f  any  national  society  ;  and, 
which  is  more,  an  orator,  if  the  world  only 
knew  it;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  viece 
of  Scotch  flesh  as  any  in  Caledonia  ;  and  one 
that  likes  to  dine  to  the  sound  of  bagpipes. 
Go  to  !  And  all  this  is  generally  private,  and 
unknown  to  everybody  but  me  and  my  own 
set.  What  will  help  me,  Mr.  Mac  Anybody,  to 
make  a  long  speech,  and  to  get  it  reported  in 
all  the  newspapers  ?  AYhat  will  procure  me 
the  privilege  of  telling  an  assembly  of  my 
much-enduring  fellow-creatures  that  I  have 
"  sauntered  with  delight  along  the  Banks 
o'Doon  ;  that  I  have  stood  in  rapture  on  that 
spot  where  Ayr  gurgling  kissed  its  pebbled 
bed;"  that  I  have  ''climbed''  up  this  place, 
and  "  wandered  through  "  that ;  and  "  looked 
with  emotion  "  here,  and  "  gazed  with  sor- 
row'' there;  and  what  will  give  me  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  actually  seeing  it  in  print 
the  next  morning?  Ilech,  sirs!  Just  the 
memory  of  Burns. 

Ijeaving  London,  and  ranging  over  provin- 
cial England  and  Scotland. we  discover  all  sorts 
of  distinguished  and  undistinguished  people 
swarming  in  clusters  on  the  new  Ilat-Peg, 
and  publicly  humming  together  to  their 
hearts'"  content.  Sometimes  we  find  the  most 
benevolent  sentiments  hung  up  to  be  aired,  as 
it  were,  at  the  memory  of  Burns.  At  Glasgow, 
for  example,  we  discover,  to  our  unspeakable 
gratification,  that  our  friend  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  does  not  think  the  worse  of  Burns  be- 
cause he  was  a  Radical.  There  is  something 
affecting  in  this.  It  does  honour  to  Tory 
human  nature.  Very  interesting,  also,  is  Sir 
Archibald's  account  of  how  Burns  came  by  his 
fame.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  Nature,  it  appears,  had  '•  a  passport 
to  immortality  "  to  dispose  of;  and  she  seems 
to  have  set  about  her  work,  as  our  English 
government  lias  generally  set  about  its  work, 
by  carefully  going  to  the  wrong  place,  and 
looking  for  the  wrong  man.  She  sets  out  to 
look  for  Burns  in  the  "  halls  of  princes ;  " 
and  doesn't  find  him  there.  She  tries '•  the 
senates  of  nobles;"  and  doesn't  find  him 
there.  She  wanders  into  the  "  forums  of  com- 
merce;" and  doesn't  lind  him  there.  She 
looks  for  him  at  last,  where  she  ought  to 
have  looked  for  him  at  first,  in  her  own  soli- 
tudes— under  her  very  nose,  so  to  speak — and 
pounces  on  him  at  the  plough.  '■  with  his  eye 
tixed  on  the  mountain  dai.sy." 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  refreshing  origi- 
nality apjK^ars  to  have  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings. Here  the  Burns  Ilat-Peg  seems 
to  have  given  way  altogether  early  in  the 
evening,  and  to  have  been  skilfully  replaced 
by  local  and  living  hat-pegs.  Here,  we  learn 
from  an  after-dinner  orator,  that  one  of  the 
grand  chai-acteristic  merits  of  the  Northum- 
brain  peasant  is  his  "  looking  with  one  eye  of 
suspicion  on  the  questionable  sontimentalitv 
of  tlic  present  day."  This  singularly  clear 
and  intelli-gible  tribute  to  local  virtue  having 


been  offered  in  the  words  just  quoted,  an 
appropriate  living  commentary  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  speaker  was  presented  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  pitman-poet,  who  typified,  we 
presume,  that  «?iquestionable  sentimentality 
which  Northumbrains,  look  on  with  an  eve  of 
approval,  for  he  contrived  to  get  all  the 
surplus  cash  of  the  company,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  meeting,  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  copies  of  his  poems. 

AVe  have  reserved  the  demonstration  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  last,  because  the  Festival 
at  the  Music  Hall  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Burns  Festivals  which  has,  in  any  single 
respect,  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  single  out  this 
particular  assembly  on  account  of  anything 
that  was  done  at  it.  One  thing,  indeed,  was 
done  at  it,  the  taste  of  whicli  seems  to  our 
mind  rather  questionable.  Relics  of  Burns 
were  exhibited,  of  course,  at  all  the  Com- 
memorations. His  hair,  his  toddy-ladle,  his 
wife's  hair,  his  snuff-box,  his  pistols,  his 
punch-bowl,  and  even  a  print  over  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  once  shed  tears,  were  all 
displayed  at  diflisrent  places.  But  the  Edin- 
burgh Gathering  went  a  step  further,  and 
exhibited  a  living  relic,  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor  old  man,  who  had  lived  one  hundred 
years  in  this  weary  world,  and  who  at  that 
great  age  was  hung  up  in  public  on  the  Hat- 
Peg,  because  he  had  been  brought,  as  a 
carrier,  into  personal  contact  with  Burns,  as 
an  exciseman.  It  seems  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  respect  and  consideration  vchich 
are  due  to  great  age  to  make  a  show  of 
this  old  man :  and,  when  one  assembly  had 
done  staring  at  him,  to  pass  him  on  to 
another. 

The  claim  of  our  Edinburgh  friends  to  be 
singled  out  for  favourable  distinction,  arises, 
in  "our  estimation,  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  man  happened  to  be  present,  who 
has  done  something  for  the  memory  of  Burns 
besides  talk  about  it.  Among  the  list  of 
toasts  and  speeches,  we  find  just  two  lines, 
reporting  that  the  company  drank,  ''  The 
Biographers  of  Burns, "  and  that  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  acknowledged  the  toast.  'What 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  said  for  Burns,  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report  we 
read.  The  infinitely  more  important  question 
of  what  he  has  done  for  Burns,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  answer  without  referring  to  re- 
ports. About  seventeen  years  ago  a  grateful 
country  had  left  Burns's  sister,  Mrs.  Begg, 
and  her  daughters,  in  the  most  impoverished 
circumstances  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  them.  The  result 
of  the  appeal  thus  made,  and  of  a  solemn 
J  {ranch-Burns  Commemoration,  got  up  in 
Ayrshire,  was  a  subscription  amounting  to 
something  loss  than  four  hundred  pounds  ;  of 
which  the  (iueen  and  Court  gave  sixty-four. 
As  much  was  d^jne  with  this  pittance  as 
could  be  done,  and  it  was  sunk  in  an  an- 
nuity for  the  three  poor  souls  to  live  upon. 
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Mrs.  Bcgg  and  her  daughters  wero  settled 
in  a  cottage  in  Ayrshire.  Mr.  liobert 
Chambers  then  went  bravely  to  work  with 
his  own  hands  and  brains  to  hclji  Burns's 
kindred  for  Burns's  sake.  After  devoting 
admiralilo  industry  and  research  to  the  task, 
he  produced  The  Life  and  Poems  of  Burns, 
in  four  volumes ;  published  tho  work  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  de- 
voted the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale,  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  the  necessities  of  Mrs.  Begg 
and  her  daughters — thus  giving  from  his  ow  n 
individual  exertion  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  entire  sum  which  all  Scotland  had 
given.  We  hope  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  will 
forgive  us  for  filling  up  an  omission  in  the 
newspaper  history  of  tho  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  and  mentioning,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  nature  oi  his  tribute  to  tho  memory 
of  Burns. 

If  there  be  a  brighter  and  better  side  to  tho 
Burns  centenary  picture  than  we  have  dis- 
covered, there  happens,  at  any  rate,  as  cir- 
cumstances at  present  exist,  to  be  one  easy 
moans  of  showing  it  to  us.  In  the  Times' 
report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Festival,  a  docu- 
ment is  jjrinted,  with  names  attached,  which 
asks  help  for  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Burns  ;  and  the  plain  question  is  put  below 
it,  whether  that  daughter  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  proceedings  of  tho  day,  so  far 
as  tho  Palace  at  Sydenhani  was  concerned. 
To  our  knowledge,  that  question  has  not 
been  answered  yet.  We  looked  carefully  at 
the  reports  of  all  the  Dinners  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  found  no  reference  made  to  the 
subject  anywhere.  Everywhere,  the  company 
sang,  and  took  tea  and  coffee,  and  admired 
the  relics  with  tho  tenderest  curiosity  ;  but 
wo  can  find  no  instance  in  which  the  hand  of 
the  company  is  reported  to  have  entered 
the  pocket  of  the  company  with  a  view  to 
Burns's  daughter,  at  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing. Until  we  are  favoured  with  some  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  singular  circum- 
stance, w^o  can  only  repeat  the  question  in 
the  Times ;  putting  it,  in  our  case,  not  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  only,  but  to  every 
other  company,  small  and  largo,  which  com- 
memorated the  anniversary  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January  last.  What  has  this  grand 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  done  for  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Kobert  Burns  ? 
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In  vain  I  went  to  Avorm  out  tho  house 
where  Murillo  was  born,  and  spent  some  time 
watching  some  gipsy  girls,  and  haggard  old 
crones  with  red  rims  to  their  eyes,  who,  in 
the  square  of  Seville,  not  far  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace,  were  busy  cooking  something 
in  a  tripod  cauldron,  over  a  charcoal  fire 
that  the  wind  kindled  in  gusts  to  a  white 
crimson. 

Yes,  even  of  sketching,  as  of  other  good 
hings,  there  may  be  too  much ;  so  I  slapped 


my  pencils  in  their  case  with  the  angry  haste 
with  which  a  hard-pressed  soldier  rings  his 
ramrod  into  the  barrel,  clicked  my  knife  to 
as  if  I  had  got  an  enemy's  fingers  under  the 
blade,  and  set  oft"  to  go  and  inflict  my  dulness 
on  the  English  Consul, — a  kind  old  man,  and 
a  lover  of  art.  Now,  ho  who  loves  what  I 
love,  I  always  love ;  but,  to  tell  the  real 
truth,  the  rain  of  sun-fire  had  now  dried  up 
an  hour  ago  all  love  of  humanity  in  me  :  my 
heart  seemed  a  hard  Barcelona  nut,  my  brain 
a  dried-up  madepore  ;  my  veins  Avcre  contract- 
ing; I  was  rapidly  becoming  a  baked  man, 
— a  bad  torra-cotta  likeness  of  Adam.  The 
Spanish  sun  had  turned  my  milk  of  human 
kindness  into  curds  and  whey.  Just  now  I 
was  admiring  the  Spanish  noliility  of  bear- 
ing ;  their  quick  rebound  of  wit ;  their 
courage,  their  freedom  from  pride.  Now 
I  find  myself,  yellow-faced  victim  of  bile  that 
I  am !  sneering  at  the  Inquisition,  denounc- 
ing the  shoals  of  Indians  whom  Cortes  drove 
to  death,  laughing  at  the  little  strutting 
baboon  gi*andees,  and  speaking  irreverently 
of  a  certain  Madrid  lady,  the  Mes.salina  of 
modern  times.  All  this  comes  of  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer.  But  a  man  cannot  kick  him- 
self, or  pull  his  own  nose.  So  I  let  it  pass. 
Ill-tempered,  bilious  wretch  th?,t  I  am,  I  pre- 
tend to  be  going  to  chat  and  trifle  with  an 
old  friend ;  but  don't  I  really  know  that  I 
am  really  going  to  vent  on  him  my  ill-temper  ; 
to  sit  obstinately  sullenly  enjoying  the  fact 
that  a  bored  and  long-suffering  friend  is  not 
allowed,  by  the  rules  of  tho  Book  of  Etjquetto, 
to  drive  you  down-stairs,  with  the  word  Bore 
chalked  on  the  back  of  your  black  coat, 

I  wind  down  all  sorts  of  quiet  streets  in 
the   environs    of    the  Archbishop's    palace; 
where,  now  that  Peter's  net  is  made  of  gold 
wire,  the  fishers  of  men.   Saint  Peter's  des- 
cendants and  worshippers,  keep  their  fishing 
materials.     At    last,   after   long    trains    of 
blind  walls  and  grated  windows,  from  which 
music  here  and  there  oozes  out  for  my  solace, 
(poor  bilious  pilgrim  that  I  am,  with  unboiled 
peas  in   my  life-pilgrim   shoes),    I    come   to 
Numero  X.,  and  a  grated  door  looking  very 
much  like  the  entrance  to  a  sort   of  Para- 
disaical Newgate.  As  I  stand  at  the  threshold, 
my  tongue  hangs  out  like  a  mad  dog's;  my 
liver  seems  swollen  as  large  as  a  hat-box;  as 
for  my  heart,  it  is  like  a  bad  horse  in  a  race, 
— nowhere ;    my   throat   is   a   potsherd.      I 
track  my   way  as  I   go,    like  a  water-cart, 
w^ith  hot  drops  from  my  brow.     I  feel  for 
tho   first  time   the   curse   of  Cain,  and    am 
scarcely  able  to  bear  it.   How  long  the  fellow 
is  answering  the  bell.     I  stare  through  the 
grated  door  like  a  felon  from  his  condemned 
cell.     I  feel   blood-thirsty  and  felonious.     I 
long  to  bathe  in  a  lemonade  ocean,  and  wish 
for  a  steady  two  days'  rain  of  soda-water.    A 
man  fast  becoming  a  tile  has  a  right  to  lose 
his  temper  :  flesh  I  had  lost  long  ago.    0,  that 
Spanish  sun !     Would  I  had  a  diving-bell, 
that   I   might  spend  my  afternoons  at  the 
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looking 


for 


bottom    of    the    Guadalquivir, 
Arab  relics,  and  studying  bydraulics. 
Will  that   fellow    never   come?     1 
from  the  heat — biiudiu 

screeching — under  the  Con.'iul's  portico,  where 
the  stones  are  dry  and  cleaned  by  the  all-puri- 
fying heat 
break 


cower 
scorching. 


,  has  been  ever  since  day 
d  Avaft  of  sunshine,  stealing 

that 


which 
in  a  bro^vv..  ,,,...  v..  ........ — ..v., 

across  its  white  surface  like  the  shadow 
cancels  the  hours  over  a  dial-face.     I  look  in, 
through  the  Howeriug  iron  of  the  grating,  at 
the  quiet  court,  with  its  glossy-leaved  orange 
trees,  their  porous  gold  balls  of  liullion  fruit, 
and  their  tight,  highly  finished  riud.  standing 
so  watchful  and  thoughtful,  th.at  I  believe,  if 
I  could  find  the  right  key  and  the  old  Moorish 
taHsmanic  word,  they  would  speak.     I  ob- 
serve the  fountain  dimpling  with  the  pettish 
drops  that  fret  the  silver  mirror  of  its  sur- 
face, and  break  up  the  pretty  reflected  picture 
of  the  four  trees  and  the  corridors  above, 
the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room  at  the  side, 
and   other   garnishing,  into  broken  and  dis- 
cordant scraps  and  sketches  of  pictures.     I 
mark — for  my  eye  will  have  it  all  to  hand 
over  to  blind  Memory,  who  sits  in  the  dark 
rooms  of  the  brain,  shutters  up,  and  depends 
on  her  for  out-door  news — I  mark  the  square, 
cut  down  from  the  Isigher  surface,  just  as  in 
the  rooms  in  Pompeii.    Tlie  Scvillians.  indeed, 
retain   strictly   the  old  Roman   type,  and   a 
more  pleasurable  semi-open-air  life  can  scarce- 
ly bo  conceived ;    but  then  you  must  group 
children,  find  lovers,  and  old  fathers  round 
the  fountain.     Long  before  I  hear  the  ser- 
vant's tardy  feet  I  have  time  to  observe  the 
corridor  balconied  al)Ove,  loading  to  the  bed- 
rooms, looking  so  airy,  tranquil,    and  cool, 
that  you  would  half-expect,   on  opening  the 
door,  to  find  some  of  Zurbnran's  saints  asleep 
on  the  beds,   or   a   Murillo's  Saint  Francis 
struggling  in  rapturous  devotion  before  an 
ebony  and  ivory  crucifix. 

At  last  Pepe  comes,  smiling,  and  rubbing 
his  lips,  still  redolent  of  olia.  Of  course  he  is 
gravely  polite,  and  has  a  proverb — ''No 
summer  like  a  late  summer"' — to  which  I 
condescend  no  reply:  a  fact  that  does  not  in 
the  least  discomfort  Pope,  who  assures  me 
that  he  and  all  that  is  in  the  house  are  at  my 
feet.  Ilis  Excellency  the  Consul  is  not  at 
home ;  but  must  be  in  soon  ;  for,  at  three,  his 
Reverence  the  Archbishop  comes  to  dinner. 
Do  I  not  hear  the  hissing  in  the  kitchen  ? 
That  is  a  snake  that  hisses,  but  docs  not  bite. 
I  must  pardon  the  kitchen  proverb.  Will  I 
walk  in  and  take  my  siesta  till  liis  Excellency 
the  Sonor  returns  ?  From  tlic  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  regrets  that  he  must,  however,  leave 
nie  there  alone,  as  ho  has  some  horses  to  look 
after,  and  some  ]ierl>sto  get  for  tlio  omelottos. 
But  shall  he  bring  mo  some  jMan/.anilla  and 
a  plate  of  biscuits  ? 


precious  tapestr3^  Where  I  sit,  I  can  look 
out  into  the  great  hall,  and  see  the  busts 
from  Italica  that  stare  at  me  with  sightless 
eyes  from  behind  their  leafy  ambuscades.  I 
am  in  the  room  of  a  highly  civilized  man,  for 
the  walls  are  rich  with  choice  pictures — 
bouquets  of  very  fleshy  Rubens's,  Rembrandt 
midnights  teeming  with  life,  enamelled 
miniatures  by  Gerard  Dow.  Scuds  of  pistol- 
firing  horsemen  by  Wouvermans. 

I  lay  back  luxuriously  in  a  Turkish  arm- 
chair, and  thought  of  the  different  siestas  at 
that  moment  taking  place  in  Seville.  Beggars 
asleep  smiling  in  doorways,  their  children 
resting  against  their  bandaged  knees. 
Duchesses  in  their  rose-leaf  coloured  boudoirs, 
their  humming-bird  fans,  dropped  from  their 
white  wonders  of  hands — perhaps  still  warm 
with  lovers'  kisses.  For  even  duchesses  have 
lovers.  Globular  canons  with  mellow  bald 
heads  asleep  over  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  is  no  wonder.  Craftsmen  dozing  at 
their  looms ;  or  beside  their  forges.  Every 
day  at  noon  a  Spanish  city  falls  asleep,  and 
who  knows  when  it  wakens  ? 

In  this  dim  studious  twilight,  with  a  silence 
only  broken  by  fountain  kisses,  as  of  a  per- 
petual water  nymph's  honeymoon,  and  scent- 
ed with  bridal  orange  blossoms,  oriental,  af^fits 
the  city,  I  throw  myself  luxuriously  into 
a  cushioned  chair,  and,  propelling  myself 
lazily,  like  a  paddlcr  down  a  lotus  river, 
I  drive  slowly  along  the  book-shelves,  beating 
them  for  game  as  an  old  pointer  would  the' 
yellow  hair-brush  stubbles.  I  have  not  well 
passed  over  a  yard  or  two  of  Lope  de  Yoga's, 
and  nearly  as  much  of  Calderons  and 
Perreiras,  when  the  word  Inquisition  on  the 
back  of  a  little  dried-up,  colourless,  cracked 
duodecimo,  with  the  date,  sixteen  hundred 
and    eiglity.  Amsterdam,    on  the  titlo-pago, 


I   yield.     I   am  shown 
sunny   twilight   liljrary ; 
coloured  bindings   of 
which  he  is  famous, 


e!i 


it,  and  find  it  is  a  col- 


into  the   Consul's 

where  the   many 

the   curious  1)ooks  for 

mottle   the  wall  as  with 


attracts  my  eye.    1  op 

lection  of  narratives  of  Inquisition  imprison- 
ments in  this  very  city,  written  by  one  Serafin 
de  Carcel,  who  escaped  from  Cadiz  to  Holland, 
after  having  been  condemned  to  be  burnt  for 
heresy. 

Now  the  Inquisition  and  its  horrors  were 
ahvays  of  special  interest  to  me. 

I  had  only  yesterday  paddled  all  round  by 
the  tobacco  manufactory  and  the  tall  Eng- 
lish factory  chimney  rising  from  a  convent 
])assing  the  arsenals'(we  got  the  word  from 
the  3iIoors),  the  piles  of  salt  codfish  (how  they 
smell!),  and  the  sellers  of  the  fried  fish 
(called  •'•'soldiers  of  Pavia"  from  their  yellow 
uniforms).  After  many  errings  and  strayings, 
I  got  to  the  Prado  of  Saint  Sebastian,  where 
the  foundations  of  a  square  platform  still 
mark  the  Quomadero  or  Burning  Place.  This 
dusty  horrid  deserted  square  was  the  spot 
where  so  many  martyrs  ascended  in  fiery 
cliariots  to  heaven. 

So.  while  I  had  to  wait,  I  took  out  my  note- 
book  and  wrote  down  a  few  facts  from  this 
d  curious  book  ;  from  which,  by  the 


rare   an 


aid   of    memory,  I  have  since  put 


together 
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the  following  narrative   of  the   Inquisition   parison  to  the  tortures  some  of  mj  fellow 
ceremonials  with  all  their  horrid  semblance  :  sufferers  were  put  to,  because  their  crime  of 


of  religion  and  mercy. 

Carccl  was  a  goldsmith  in  the  Serfs 
Street,  Seville,  and  Avas  arrested  on  the 
second  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
finishing <i  gold  necklace  for  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  A  week  after  his  first  arrest 
Carcel  Avas  examined.  In  an  ante-room,  says 
he  (I  give  it,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, in  his  own  plain  touching  way)  a  smith 
frees  me  of  my  irons,  and  I  pass  from  the 
aute-chamber  to  the  Inquisitor's  table,  as 
the  small  inner  room  is  called.  It  is  hung 
Avith  ))lue  and  citron-coloured  tafiety.  At 
one  end,  between  the  tAvo  grated  AviudoAvs,  is 
a  gigantic  crucifix,  and,  on  the  central  cstrade 
(a  table  of  fifteen  feet  long  surrounded  by  arm 


chairs),  Avith  his  back  to  the  crucifix,  sits 
the  secretary,  on  my  right  Francis  Delgado 
Genados,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Avho  is  a  secular 
priest.  The  other  Inquisitors  had  just  left; 
but  the  ink  Avas  still  Avct  in  their  quills,  and  I 
saAV,  on  papers  before  their  chairs,  some  names 
marked  with  red  ink.  I  am  seated  on  a  Ioav  stool 
opposite  the  secretary.  The  Inquisitor  asks 
my  name  and  profession,  and  Avhy  I  come 
there,  exhorting  me  to  confess  as  the  only 
means  of  quickly  regaining  my  liberty.  lie 
hears  me  ;  but,  Avhen  I  fling  myself  Aveeping  at 
his  knees,  he  says  coolly  there  is  no  hurry 
about  my  case ;  that  he  has  more  pressing- 
business  than  mine  waiting  (the  secretary 
smiles),  and  rings  a  little  silver  bell  Avliich 
stands  beside  him  on  the  black  cloth,  for  the 
alcaid  ;  Avho  leads  me  oif  doAVu  a  long  gallery 
Avhere  my  chest  is  brought  in,  and  an  inven- 
tory taken  by  the  secretary.  They  cut  my 
hair  off  and  strip  me  of  everything,  even  to  my 
ring  and  gold  buttons:  but  they  leave  me  my 
beads,  my  handkerchief,  and  some  money  I 
had  fortunately  sewn  in  my  garters.  I  am 
then  led  bare-headed  into  a  cell,  and  left  to 
think  and  despair  till  evening,  Avhca  they 
bring  me  supper. 

The  prisoners  are  seldom  put  together. 
Silence  perpetual  and  strict  is  maintained  in 
all  the  cells.  If  any  prisoner  moaiis,  com- 
plains, or  CA'en  prays  too  loud,  the  gaolers 
Avho  Avatch  the  corridors  night  and  day 
Avarn  him  through  the  grating.  If  the 
offence  is  repeated,  they  storm  in  and  load 
hira  Avith  bloAVS  to  intimidate  the  other 
prisoners,  who,  in  the  deep  grave-like  silence, 
hear  your  every  cry  and  CA'ery  blow. 

Once  every  two  mouths  the  Inquisitor,  ac- 
companied by  his  secretary  and  interpreter, 
visits  the  prisoners,  and  asks  them  if  their 
food  is  brought  them  at  regular  hours,  or  if 
they  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  the 
gaolers..  But  this  is  only  a  parade  of  justice ; 
for,  if  a  prisoner  makes  complaints,  these  are 
treated  as  mere  ravings  and  fancies,  and  never 
attended  to. 

But  the:>e    seA'crities   are  trifles  in    com- 


hcresy  could  not  be  proved  Avithout  their  own 
confession. 

The  Avater  torture  consisted  in  passing 
Avater  down  the  Avretch's  throat  till  he  almost 
burst,  and  then  fastening  him  in  a  sort  of 
vice  and  suspending  him  on  a  pole  that  almost 
broke  his  spine. 

In  the  tire  torture  they  lit  a  very  fierce 
flame;  then  larded  the  prisoner's  naked  feet 
and  held  them  for  nearly  an  hour  toAvards 
the  flames,  till  he  iiiventcd  lies  that  pleased 
them,  or  confessed  truths  that  inculpated 
himself. 

In  the  rope  torture  they  tie  the  man  to  a 
horizontal  rope  by  his  hand  ,  which  are  tied 
behind  his  back ;  they  then  raise  him  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  let  him  fall  Avith  a  jolt  that 
dislocates  half  his  joints  and  makes  him  utter 
torturing  cries.  The  only  jiersons  present  at 
these  butchery  scenes  are  the  stolid  Inqui- 


sitors and  the  bishop,  the  grand  vicar,  or  his 
deputy.  There  are  never  more  than  tAvo 
lurid  torches,  Avhich  shoAv  the  executifiners, 
Avho  are  clothed  in  black  robes  and  black 
hoods  that  hide  all  the  face,  but  have  holes  for 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  They  strip  the 
prisoner  to  his  waistl)and  ;  and,  if  lie  faint,  the 
doctor  of  the  Inquisition  comes  in  to  pro- 
nounce how  much  more  suii'ering  the  tortured 
man  can  bear. 

If  ail  this  fails,  and  soul  and  body  are  both 
of  steel,  the  Inquisitors  try  snares.  They 
put  apostates  into  the  bruised  man's  cell,  Avho 
comfort  him  and  complain  of  the  Inquisition 
as  one  of  the  greatest  scour<;Ts  Avitb  Avhich 
God  ever  alloAved  man  to  be  innictcl.  The 
Inquisitors,  too,  profess  to  be  touched  Avith 
their  sufferings,  to  Avish  their  conversion 
rather  than  their  hurt,  and  to  pray  them  to 
make  even  the  slisrhtest  confession,  Avhich  is 
to  be  kept  an  inviolable  secret,  and  Avill 
restore  them  to  instant  liberty. 

'  One  Saturday,  Avhen,  after  my  mengre 
prison  dinner.  I  gave  my  linen,  as  usual,  to 
the  gaolers  to  send  to  the  Avash,  they  Avould 
not  take  it,  and  a  great,  cold  breath  Avhis- 
pers  at  my  heart — to-morrow  is  the  Auto-da- 
Fe.  Immediately  after  the  vespers  at  the 
cathedral  they  rang  for  matins — Avhioli  they 
never  do  but  on  the  rejoicing  eve  of  a  great 
feast — and  I  knew  that  ray  horrid  suspicions 
were  right.  Was  I  glad  at  my  escape  from 
this  living  tomb,  or  Avas  I  paralysed  by  fear, 
at  the  pile,  perhaps,  already  hewn  and 
stacked  for  my  wretched  body  ?  I  know  not. 
I  was  torn  in  pieces  bj-  the  devils  that  rack^, 
the  brains  of  unhappy  men.  I  refused  mj 
next  meal ;  but,  contrary  to  their  wont,  they 
pressed  it  jnore  than  usual.  Vv'as  it  to  give  me 
strength  to  bear  my  torture  ?  I)o  God's  eyes 
not  reach  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ? 

I  was  just  fixllinginto  a  sickly,  fitful  sleep, 

worn   out  With   conjecturing:   AA'hen.    about 

j  eleven   o'clock,    the    c;reat  1)olts  of  my  cpI] 

1  ground  and  jolted  back,  and  a  party  of  gaolerg 
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in  black — in  a  flood  of  light,  so  that  they  looked 
like  demons  on  the  borders  of  Heaven — came 
in.  The  alcaid  threw  down  by  my  pallet  a 
heap  of  clothes,  told  me  to  put  them  on, 
and  hold  myself  ready  for  a  second  summons. 
I  had  no  tongue  to  answer,  as  they  lighted  my 
lamp,  left  me,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
them.  Such  a  trembling  seized  me  for  half- 
an-hour  that  I  could  not  rise  and  look  at  the 
clothes,  which  seemed  to  me  shrouds  and 
winding-sheets.  1  rose  at  last,  threw  my- 
self down  before  the  black  cross  I  had 
smeared  Avith  charcoal  on  the  wall,  and 
committed  myself,  as  a  miserable  sinner,  into 
God's  hands.  I  then  put  on  the  dress; 
which  consisted  of  a  tunic  with  long,  loose 
sleeves  and  hose  drawers ;  all  blacli  serge, 
striped  Avith  white. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  wretches 
came  and  led  mo  into  a  long  gallery  where 
nearly  two  hundred  men — draughted  from 
their  various  colls,  all  dressed  in  black — stood 
in  a  long  silent  line  against  the  wall  of  the  long 
plain,  cold  vaulted  corridor ;  where,  over  every 
two  dozen  heads,  swung  a  huge  Ijrass  lamp. 
We  stood  silent  as  a  funeral-train.  The  Avomen, 
also  in  black,  Avero  in  a  neighbouring  gallery 
far  out  of  our  sight.  By  sad  glimpses  down 
a  neighbouring  dormitory  I  could  see  more 
men  dressed  in  black ;  Avho,  from  time  to 
time,  paced  backAvard  and  for-^ard.  These, 
I  afterwards  found,  Avere  men  doomed  also 
to  be  buiiit.  not  for  murder — no,  but  for 
having  a  creed  unlike  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
AYhcther  I  Avas  to  be  burnt  or  not  I  did  not 
knoAV  ;  but  1  took  courage,  because  my  dress 
Avas  like  that  of  the  rest,  and  the  monsters 
could  not  dare  to  put  t^vo  hundred  men  at 
once  into  one  fire;  though  they  did  hate  all 
Avho  love  doll-idols  and  lying  miracles. 

Presently,  as  Ave  Avaitcd  sad  and  silent, 
gaolers  came  round  and  handed  us  each  a 
long  yelloAV  taper  and  a  yelloAV  scapular  or 
tabard,  crossed  behind  and  before  with  red 
crosses  of  Saint  AndroAV.  These  Avere  the  San- 
benitos  that  Jcavs,  Turks,  Sorcerers,  Avitchcs, 
IlGatheu  or  perverts  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  compelled  to  Avear.  Next 
came  tho  gradation  of  our  ranks.  Tliosc 
who  had  relapsed,  or  who  Avere  obstinate, 
during  their  accusations,  wore  tho  Samliarra  ; 
which  is  grey,  Avith  a  man's  head  burning 
on  rod  f;'.gg{jt8  painted  at  the  bfjttom,  and 
all  round,  reversed  ilames,  and  winged  and 
armed  black  de\'ils  horrible  to  behold.  1, 
and  seventy  otliers,  Avore  these  ;  and  I  lost 
all  hope.  -My  lilood  turiird  to  ice.  I  could 
scarcely  kcej)  myself  from  SAVooning.  After 
this  distribution,  thoy  brought  us,  with  hard, 
meclianical  regularity,  pasteboard  conical 
mitres  (carroclias)  jiainted  with  flames  and 
devils,  with  the  words,  sohckreu  and  hf.rktjc 
Avritten  round  the  rim.  Our  feet  were  all 
bare;  tho  condemned  men,  pale  as  doatli, 
now  began  to  weep,  and  keep  their  faces 
covered  Avith  their  liands;  round  whieli  tho 
beads  were  tAvistcd.    God  only — by  epeakiug 


from  Heaven — could  save  them.  A  rough, 
hard  voice  noAV  told  us  we  might  sit  on  the 
ground  till  our  next  orders  came.  The  old 
men  and  the  boys  smiled  as  they  eagerly  sat 
down  ;  for  this  small  relief  came  to  them 
with  the  refreshment  of  a  pleasure. 

At  four  o'clock  they  brought  us  bread  and 
figs,  Avhich  some  dropped  by  their  sides  and 
others  languidly  ate.  I  refused  mine,  but  a 
guard  prayed  me  to  put  it  in  my  pocket,  for  I 
may  yet  have  had  need  of  it.  It  Avas  as  if  an 
angel  had  comforted  me.  At  five  o'clock,  at 
daybreak,  it  Avas  a  ghastly  sight  to  see 
shame,  fear,  grief,  despair  written  on  our  pale, 
livid  faces.  .Yet  not  one  but  felt  an  under- 
current of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  any  release, 
even  by  death. 

Suddenly,  as  we  look  at  each  other  Avith 
ghastly  eyes,  the  great  bell  of  the  Giralda 
began  to  boom,  Avith  a  funeral  knell,  long  and 
slow.  It  Avas  the  signal  of  the  Gala-day  of 
the  Holy  Office.  It  AA'as  the  signal  for  tho 
people  to  come  to  the  show.  We  were  filed 
out  one  by  one.  As  I  passed  the  gallery  in 
the  great  hall  I  saAV  the  Inquisitor,  solemn 
and  stern,  in  his  Ijlack  robes,  throned  at  the 
gate.  Beneath  him  was  his  secretary,  Avith  a 
list  of  the  citizens  of  Seville  in  his  wiry 
tAvitching  b.ands.  The  room  was  full  of  the 
anxious  frightened  burghers  :  who,  as  their 
names  were  called,  and  a  prisoner  passed 
through,  moved  to  his  trembling  side  to 
serve  as  bis  Godfother  in  the  Act  of  Faith. 
The  honest  men  shuddered  as  they  took  their 
place  in  the  horrible  death  procession  ;  tho 
time-serving  men  smiled  at  the  Inquisitor, 
and  liustled  forAvard.  This  was  thought  an 
honourable  office,  and  Avas  sought  after  by 
hypocrites,  and  suspected  men  afraid  of  the 
Church's  SAVord. 

The  procession  commenced  with  the  Do- 
minicans, Avhose  founder  instituted  the  Inqui- 
sition. Before  them  flaunted  the  banner  of 
the  ordei",  representing  in  glistening  em- 
l)roidory  that  burns  in  the  sun  and  shines 
like  a  mirror,  the  frocked  Saint,  holding  a 
threatening  sword  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the 
other,  an  olive-branch,  with  the  motto  Justice 
and  Mercy.  God  of  love,  Avhat  a  mockery  of 
thy  attributes  !  Behind  the  banner  came  tho 
prisoners,  in  their  yelloAV  scapulars,  holding 
their  lighted  torches  ;  their  feet  bleeding  Avith 
the  stones. and  their  less  frightened  godi'athers, 
gay  in  cloak,  and  sAvord,  and  rulV,  tripjnng 
along  by  their  side,  holding  their  plumed  hats 
in  their  hands.  The  street  and  windoAvs  were 
croAvded  with  careless  eyes.  Chibh-en  were  held 
up  to  execi-atc  us  as  Ave  jmssed  to  our  torturing 
death.  The  auto-da-fo  was  ahvays  a  lioliday 
sight  to  the  craftsmen  and  ajiprentices :  it 
drew  more  than  even  a  l)ullfight ;  ])ecause 
of  the  touch  of  tragedy  about  it.  Our  pro- 
cession, like  a  long  black  snake,  wound  on, 
Avith  its  banners  and  crosses ;  its  shaven 
monks  and  mitrrd  bare-footed  pri.soner8 ; 
llirougli  street  after  street,  lieralded  l)y 
soldiers  Avho   ran   before  to  clear  a  Avay  for 
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us,  to  stop  mules,  displace  fruit-stalls 
and  street-performers  and  their  laughing 
audiences.  We  at  last  reached  the  Church  of 
All  the  saints ;  where,  tired,  dusty,  hleeding, 
all  faint,  we  were  to  hear  mass. 

The  church  had  a  grave-vault  aspect  and 
was  dreadful  as  a  charnel-house.  The  great 
altar  Avas  veiled  in  black,  and  was  lit  with  six 
silver  candles,  whose  flames  shone  like  yellow 
stars,  with  clear  twinkle,  and  a  soft  halo 
round  each  black,  fire-tipped  wick.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar — that  seemed  to  bar  out  God 
and  his  mercy  from  us,  and  to  wrap  the  very 
sun  in  a  grave  cloak — were  two  thrones,  one 
for  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his  counsel, 
another  for  the  King  and  his  court.  The  one 
was  filled  with  sexton-likc  lawyers;  the  other 
with  jewelled  and  feathered  men. 

In  front  of  the  great  altar,  and  near  the 
door — where  the  blessed  daylight  shines  with 
hope  and  joy  ;  but  not  for  us — is  another  altar 
on  which  six  gilded  and  illuminated  missals 
laid  open  ;  those  books  of  the  Gospels,  too,  in 
which  I  had  once  read  such  texts  as — God  is 
love ;  Forgive  as  ye  Avould  be  forgiven ; 
Faith,  hope,  charit}' ;  these  three,  but  the 
greatest  of  those  is  charity.  Near  this  lesser 
altar  the  executive  monks  had  raised  a 
balustraded  gallery  with  bare  benches ;  on 
whicli  sat  the  criminals  in  their  yellow  and 
flame-striped  tabards,  with  their  godfathers. 
The  doomed  ones  came  last ;  the  more  inno- 
cent first.  Those  who  entered  the  black-hung 
church  first,  passing  up  nearest  to  the  altar, 
sat  there,  either  praying,  or  ' 
trance  of  horrid  expectancy.  The 
living  corpses  wearing  the  yellow  and  red 
mitres,  came  last,  preceded  by  a  gigantic 
crucifix,  the  face  turned  from  them. 

Immediately  following  these  poor  mitred 
men  came  servitors  of  the  Inquisition,  carry- 
ing four  human  efiBgies  fastened  to  long 
staves,  and  four  chests  containing  the  bones 
of  those  men  who  had  died  in  the  claws  of 
the  Inquisition  before  the  fire  could  be  got 
ready.  The  cofi'ers  were  painted  with  flames 
and  demons,  and  the  effigies  wore  the  dread- 
ful mitre  and  the  crimson  and  yellow  shirt, 
all  a-flame  Avith  typical  paint.  The  effigies 
sometimes  represented  men  tried  for  heresy 
since  their  death,  and  whose  estates  had 
since  been  confiscated  and  their  effigies 
doomed  to  be  burnt,  as  a  warning  for  no  one 
within  their  reach  to  differ  in  opinion  with 
the  Inquisition. 

Every  prisoner  being  uow  in  his  place — god- 
fathers, torchmen,  pikemen,  musketeers,  in- 
quisitors, and  flaunting  court — the  Provincial 
of  tho  Augustins  mounted  the  jnilpit,  followed 
by  his  ministrant,  and  preached  a  stormy. 
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denouncing, 

long  (it  seemed  a  month  of  anguish), 
which  his  "burning  eloquence"  compared 
the  Church  to  Noah's  ark;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  those  animals  wlio  entered  it 
before  the  deluge  came  out  of  it  unaltered, 
while  the  blessed  Inquisition  had  by  God's 


blessing,  the  power  of  changing  those  its 
walls  once  had  shut  on,  turning  out — meek  as 
tho  lambs  he  saw  around  him ;  so  tranquil 
and  devout — those  who  had  once  been  cruel 
as  wolves,  and  savage  and  daring  as  lions. 

This  cruel,  mocking  sermon  over,  two 
readers  mounted  tho  jjulpit  to  shout  the  list 
of  the  names  of  the  coudemned,  their  crimes 
(now  for  the  first  time,  known  to  them)  and 
their  sentences.  "We  grew  all  cars,  and 
trembled  as  each  name  was  read. 

As  each  name  was  called  the  alcaid  led  out 
tho  owner  of  it  from  his  pen  to  the  middle  of 
the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit,  where  he 
remained  standing,  taper  in  hand  ;  after  the 
sentence,  he  was  led  to  tho  altar,  where  he 
had  to  put  his  hand  on  one  of  tho  missals, 
and  to  remain  there  on  his  knees. 

At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  the  reader 
stopped  to  pronounce  in  aloud  angry  voice,  a 
full  confession  of  faith,  which  he  exhorted  us 
(the  guilty)  to  join  in  with  heart  and  voice. 
Then  we  all  returned  to  our  places.  My  ofi'ence 
I  found,  was  having  spoken  bitterly  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  called  a  crucifix  a  mere  bit  of 
cut  ivory.  I  was  therefore  declared  excom- 
municated, my  goods  confiscated  to  the  king, 
and  I  was  banished  Spain,  and  condemned  to 
the  Ilavannah  galleys  for  five  years,  with  the 
following  pena..cc8:  I  must  renounce  all 
friendship  with  heretics  and  suspected  per- 
sons; I  must,  for  three  years,  confess  and 
communicate  three  times  a  mouth  ;  I  must 
recite  five  times  a  day,  for  three  years,  the 
Pater  and  Ave  ^laria  in  honour  of  the  Five 
Wounds;  I  must  hear  mass  and  sermon 
every  Sunday  and  feast-day  ;  and,  above  all, 
I  must  guard  carefully  tho  secret  of  all  I  had 
said,  heard,  or  seen  in  the  holy  office  (which 
oath,  as  the  i*eader  will  observe  I  have  care- 
fully kept.) 

The  sentence  onco  read,  and  the  worst 
known,  even  the  condemned  seemed  happier  ; 
and  every  one  fell  to  eating  tho  figs  and 
bread  he  had  no  appetite  for  in  the  morning  ; 
for  we  were  all  worn  out  with  our  long  fast. 

The  Inquisitor  then  quitted  his  seat,  re- 
sumed his  robes,  and  followed  by  twenty 
priests  each  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
;  passed  into  tho  middle  of  the  church  :  and, 
with  divers  prayers,  some  of  us  were  relieved 
from  excommunication,  each  of  us  receiving 
a  buffet  from  a  priest.  Once,  such  an  insult 
would  have  sent  tho  blood  in  a  rush  to  my 
head,  and  I  had  died  but  I  had  given  a  return 
blow ;  now,  so  weak  and  broken-spirited  was 
I,  I  broke  into  tears. 

All  this  time  the  fussy,  frightened  citizen 
who  served  as  my  godfather  had    not  dared 
even  to  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  to  answer 
any  of  my  anxious  questions:   now  my  sen- 
tence was  commuted,  he  btiwed,  chatted,  and 
'  handed    me  his  snuff-box,   which    I    refused 
j  with  contempt   and    indignation.      But    he 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stammered 
i  an  apology. 
I      Now,  one  by  one,  the  condemned,  faint  and 
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Avero  brought  in  to  hear  their 
sentence,  which  they  did  with  a  frightened 
vacancy  inconceivably  touching.  A  devil 
would  ha-\c  shed  tears  to  see  them ;  but  the 
Inquisitors  were  gossiping  among  themselvcp 
and  scarcely  looked  at  them  ;  so  surfeited 
were  these  priests  vfith  their  enemies'  blood. 

Every  sentence  ended  with  the  same  cold 
mechanical  formula  :  That  the  holy  office, 
being  unhappily  unable  to  pardon  the  pri- 
soners, on  account  of  their  relapse  and  im- 
penitence, found  itself  obliged  to  punish  them 
with  all  the  rigour  of  earthly  law,  and  there- 
fore delivered  them  with  regret  to  the  hands 
of  secular  justice,  praying  it  to  use  clemency 
and  mercy  towards  the  wretched  men  ;  saving 
their  souls  by  the  punishment  of  their  bodies, 
and  recommending  death,  but  not  the  effusion 
of  blood.     Hypocrites ! 

At   the  word  blood,  the  justice  hangman 


on  the  other  a  naked  sword  thrust  through  a 
laurel  crown.  Next  came  a  green  cross 
muffled  in  black,  followed  by  nobles  and 
Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  dressed  in  robes, 
adorned  Avith  white  and  black  crosses,  edged 
with  gold.  The  train  was  closed  by  fifty 
halberdiers,  or  Guards  of  the  Inquisition,  clad 
in  white  and  black,  and  commanded  by  the 
hereditary  Protector  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Seville. 

The  standard  and  cross  were  fixed  above 
the  royal  seat,  and  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
been  all  night  singing  hj'mus  and  thirsting 
for  our  blood,  drew  up  in  line,  as  the  king 
and  ladies  at  that  moment  appeared  in  the 
lialconies,  in  a  blaze  of  colour  and  splendour, 
like  a  sun-burst. 

This  was  at  eight  o'clock.  The  charcoal- 
burners  were  placed  on  the  left  of  the  king's 
box,    the  guard   on    the  right.      The   great 


stepped  forward  and  took  possession  of  their  1  pasteboard  effigies  were  placed  prominently 

'     '■        ii      -1     -i  ^-   ^    i-i: 1,  „x- j.i,„,„    at  one  end  of  the  amphitheatre.  Next  filed  in, 

sad  and  glow,  the  hundred  men  condemned  to 
the  fire  ;  cords  round  their  necks,  the  three- 


bodies  •  the  alcaid  first  strikin 


each  of  them 
to  show  that  they  were  now 
the  rope  and  fire. 


on  the  chest, 
abandoned  to 

A  month  before  this  auto-de-fe,  the  minis 
ters  of  the  Inquisition  preceded  by  their 
banner,  gorgeous  and  luminous  with  sacred 
symbols,  had  gone  in  cavalcade  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Holy  Office  to  the  Cathedral 
Square  and  proclaimed  the  ceremony  with 
drums,  trumpets,  and  clashing  of  brass,  to 
the  great  crowd  that  thronged  to  hear  the 
good  news.  i 

Our  present  auto-de-fe  was  to  celebrate  the 
king's  marriage,  and  was  te  be  followed  l^y 
great  bull  fights.  They  had  erected  in  the 
square  a  great  theatre,  fifty  feet  long,  raised 
to  a  level  with  the  king's  balcony.  All  round 
ran  an  amphitheatre  of  thirty  steps  for  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  king's 
ministers.  Above  thc-e,  and  higher  than  the 
king's  scat,  was  the  Grand  Inquisitor's  place, 
under  a  gilt  and  crimson  dais.  On  the  left 
of  the  theatre  w^as  a  second  amphitheatre, 
where  the  criminals  sat  and  trembled.  'J'he 
fire  shone  on  their  pale  faces.  In  the  midst 
was  a  smaller  scaffold,  with  two  cages,  for 
more  penned  up  criminals,  to  hear  their  sen- 
tences in.  There  Avcre  in  front  of  this,  three 
special  chairs,  for  the  preachers  and  readers 
of  the  sentences  :  and  near  these  chairs  was 
a  temporary  altai-,  hung  with  black. 

The  king  had  the  queen  on  his  left  hand, 
and  the  queen's  mother  on  his  right.  The 
court  ladies  filled  the  rest  of  the  balcony  ; 
which,  with  their  flowers  and  dresses,  seemed 
as  if  heaped  with  nosegays.  There  were  als  o 
separate  seats  for  the  ambassadors,  the  city, 
judges  and  the  people. 

The  procession  conr-istod  of,  first,  one  hun- 
di-cd  charcoal  men,  armed  with  pike  and 
musket,  and  laden  v>'ith  billets  of  wood  ;  then 
the  Domixiicaus  carrying  a  white  cross; 
then  the  Duke  of  ^ledina  Coeli,  bearing,  as  is 
the  hereditary  privilege  of  his  family,  the 
great  red  damask  banner  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Spain,  and 


feet-high  flame-coloured  mitres  on  their 
heads ;  their  feet  bare ;  the  torches  shaking  in 
their  trembling  hands. 

Xext,  each  led  between  two  familiars, 
came  the  commuted ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
innocent.  Some  of  the  condemned  had  gags 
in  their  mouths,  to  prevent  any  outlnirst  of 
blasphemy,  and  they  were  each  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  friars,  holding  cruci- 
fixes to  their  eyes,  and  exhorting  them,  angri- 
ly and  noisily  to  repent. 

Having  passed  under  the  king's  balcony, 
and  then  round  the  amphitheatre,  they  were 
placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  amphitheatre, 
between  the  familiars  and  the  priests ;  Avho 
exhorted  them  continually  to  repent. 

Next  arrived  the  banner  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Sebastiain,  the  Inquisition  Council,  the 
Inquisitors,  the  Qualifiers,  and  a  long  pro- 
cession of  secular  and  r(,Iigious  dignitaries, 
who  placed  themselves  on  the  right  side  of  the 
theatre,  surrounding  the  Grand  Inquisitor's 
chair.  Last  of  all  came  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
robed  in  violet,  attended  by  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castile;  and  when  he  (the 
archdovil)  took  his  seat,  the  president  bowed 
and  retired. 

Then  mass  was  again  said,  and  the  priest, 
leaving  the  altar,  sat  down:  upon  which,  the 
Inquisitor,   putting  on  pontifical  robes  and 
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mitre,  bowed  first  to  the  altar, 
and,  ascending  the 
servitor  bearing  the 
aloud  the  oath  by  which  the  Kmg  of 
had  bound  himself  to  protect  at  all  hazards, 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  Catholic 
Faith,  to  extir]'ate  heresy,  and  to  support  the 
Inquisition.  Then  the  king  takh)g  ofi"  his  hat 
(the  great  sword  held  unsheathed  by  a  cham- 
berlain at  his  left  side),  swore  to  observe  the 
oath. 

The  Inquisitor  unrobed  and  resumed  his 
place,  whib'  (b'>  snme  oath  was  administered 
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to  all  present.  Next,  there  waa  a  sermon  by 
a  Doiuiuicau,  praising  the  Inquisition;  and 
denouncing  heresy,  and  the  procession  moved 
towards  the  piles,  now  dry,  piled  and  stacked 
with  wood  billets  and  fixggots. 

A  few  horrid  moments  of  rivotting  col- 
lars, blankets :  a  twist  or  two  of  the  garotte 
for  the  least  guilty  :  a  straggle  here  and 
there,  with  a  demoniac  yell,  soon  stifled  by 
cruel  hands  and  driving  blows.  The  fires  were 
lit.  Now  the  excitement  in  the  boxes  got 
greater  and  greater.  The  fans  agitated  in 
black  waves ;  the  silk  dresses  too,  waved  like 
flowery  meadows  in  the  March  winds.  But 
no  pity ;  not  a  tear.  The  flame  raged  with 
cruel  leaps  and  mounts ;  it  drove  up  in  great 
quivering  pyramids,  that  the  wind  now  and 
then  drifted  out  in  horizontal  banners,  show- 
ing black  bodies,  black  burning  stakes,  and 
thin  handsclasped  togetherin  prayer.  Higher 
and  higher  mounted  the  great  twisted  columns 
of  smoke ;  now  turning  to  roaring  and  racing 
masses  of  living  fire,  furiously,  wrathfull}', 
and  gluttonously  hungering  for  victims. 

I  tossed  down  the  book,  surfeited  with  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  "  Hoav  long,"  I  cried, 
in  a  burst  of  indignation,  "  is  man  to  turn 
earth  into  hell  ?  how  long  to  use  Thy  name 
as  a  mask  for  his  most  loathsome  wickedness 
— how  long —  V 

"  Ilalloh !"'  said  the  consul's  voice  behind 
me.  '•  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  hope  Pepe  has 
not  been  impudent !  O,  I  see  you've  got  hot 
over  that  curious  little  book  about  the 
Inquisition.  Take  care.  Eemember  we  are 
in  Spain.     Pepe,  bring  some  glasses;  and,  if 

I  catch  you  listening  again !     I   must 

stow  away  that  book  before  the  Archbishop 
comes.  Never  mention  the  Inquisition,  my 
dear  Don  Fulano,  to  a  Spaniard.  There  is  a 
proverb  of  Andalucia : 


"  Con  ol  ojn  y  la  Fe 
Nunca  mc  burlaro.' 


Briefly  thus : 


"  In  my  Faith  and  in  my  eye, 
No  one  lias  a  right  to  pry." 


CHLOROFORM. 


IL^hvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Ijlood,  and  Jenner's  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, stand  out  as  great  achievomcuts  of 
the  past.  Our  own  day  has  witnessed  a  dis- 
covery seai'cely  less  important  than  either; 
namely,  that  by  Mhich  surgical  operations, 
however  serious  and  agonizing,  may  be  un- 
dergone painlessly  and  indeed  unconsciously. 

Little  more  than  half  a  score  years  ago,  the 
sufferer,  the  subject  of  operation,  was  obliged 
to  meet  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  surgeon's 
knife  with  a  bold  front  and  determined  cou- 
rage; or,  if  his  heart  failed,  he  was  carried  to 
the  operating  table  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  and 
bound  band  and  foot,  Avhile"  the  Avholcsome 
amputation   was   efiected.     The  first  year's 


latter 
pain  ; 
mitted 
almost 


man,  come  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
hospital,  seldom  escaped  his  initiatory  faint- 
ing, while  witnessing  the  cries  and  struggles 
of  the  hapless  patient.  Operations  had  to 
be  deferred  again  and  again,  because  the 
feared  to  encounter  the  attendant 
and  often  they  were  at  last  sub- 
to  when  the  chance  of  cure  had 
passed.  Not  uncommonly  it  hap- 
pened that  he  who  believed  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  the  necessary  evil  bravely 
and  unflinchingly,  suddenly  lost  all  control 
at  the  first  step  of  the  operation,  and  had 
to  be  restrained  by  main  force  until  it  Avas 
completed.  The  soldier  who  never  feared 
death  itself  on  the  battle-field,  recoiled  from 
the  deliberate  wound  inflicted  ])y  the  surgeon's 
scalpel ;  and  it  is  reported  of  a  gallant  otficer 
in  her  Majesty's  navy — who  had  been  fore- 
most in  many  a  desperate  fight,  and  who 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  ad- 
mirals— that,  having  expressed  his  readiness 
to  submit  to  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour 
which  had  appeared  on  the  site  of  a  wound 
received  in  action,  he  took  to  his  heels  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  surgeon's  knife, 
and  left  the  operator  and  his  assistant  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field. 

Since  the  cmjiloyment  of  chloroform,  the 
sufferer  may  walk  to  the  operating  theatre.free 
from  all  dread  of  pain  ;  or,  if  much  debili- 
tated by  disease,  or  the  patient  be  one  of  the 
gentler  sex.  the  cup  of  Lethe  can  be  adminis- 
tered in  bed  ;  and,  when  unconsciousness  is 
produced,  ho  or  she  is  carried  to  the  table, 
the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  subject 
of  it  awakes,  as  from  a  tranquil  sleep,  com- 
fortably arranged  in  bed,  and  filled  with 
wonder  and  gratitude  that  the  dreaded  cala- 
mity is  past. 

AValking  through  one  of  the  large  hospi- 
tals, we  saw  a  cheery  little  woman  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  who  was  carefully  nursing 
M'hat  remained  of  an  amputated  arm.  AVe 
were  told  that  this  patient  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  rapidly  spreading  erysipelas  of  the  fore- 
arm, which  had  destroj-ed  most  of  the  tex- 
tures of  the  limb,  and  which,  if  allowed  to 
invade  the  centre  of  the  body,  would  have 
been  beyond  control  or  remedy.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  disease  had  entirely  prostrated 
the  woman's  strength,  and  the  additional 
pain  and  shock  of  removing  the  limb  would 
have  been  hazardous  in  the  cxticme.  A 
dose  of  chloroform,  however,  had  saved  the 
patient  both  the  pain  and  the  shcck.  and,  rest 
morning,  she  had  exchanged  the  anxious 
svmptoms  of  exhausting  disease,  for  a  bright 
and  cheerful  countenance; — her  f  ystcm  bear- 
ing with  impunity  the  healthy  wound  made 
by  the  surgeon's  knife,  while  it  thrcater.cd 
to  succumb  to  the  putrid  and  disorganised 
limb. 

"VYe    saw,   also,    the  robust   occupant   of 

ard,  vigilant!}'  guard- 

a  hen-coop, 

which  kepV  the  weight   of  the   bed-clothes 


a  bed  in  the  men's  w 

ing   an    apparatus   resembling 
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from  pressing  on  his  fractured  leg.  lie 
seemed  distressed  if  any  one  walked  across 
the  floor,  as  if  the  slightest  motion  pained 


him ;    but   was   perfectly   ready   to 
of  "  ■  ■  ■ 


divulge 
the  nature  of  his  accident,  when  he  saw 
there  was  no  intention  of  disturbing  his 
disabled  limb.  lie  had  suffered  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  by  a  loaded  wagon  passing 
over  it,  and  had  been  carried  to  the  nearest 
police  station.  The  pain  was  so  intense  when 
he  was  lifted  a  second  time  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  that  he  would  have  surely  fainted 
outright,  bad  not  a  dose  of  chloroform  been 
administered  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  bo 
borne  safely  and  insensibly  to  the  hospital. 
'•  There  was  some  fear,"  he  remarked,  ''  in 
the  minds  of  the  doctors  that  they  might  yet 
have  to  make  him  a  one-legged  pensioner  f 
but  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  necessary 
operation,  on  condition  that  the  dose  of  day 
before  yesterday  should  be  repeated. 

To  a  third  patient  chloroform  had  been 
given,  to  j^roduce  unconsciousness  during  the 
painful  and  periodical  dressing  of  an  oxten- 
sivc  burn  :  and  to  a  fourth,  during  the  appli- 
cation of  a  powerful  caustic. 

Since  the  employment  of  chloroform,  as 
many  lives  have  been  saved  by  immunity 
from  the  eftects  of  anxious  expectation,  as 
from  relief  from  actual  pain.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  mean  achievement,  to  spare  the  subjects  of 
these  terrible  calamities  the  mere  recollection 
of  what  was  once  endured;  not  alone  to 
secure  the  painlessness,  but  even  the  uncon- 
Bciousness  of  what  then  occurred.  Those 
only  who  have  encountered  such  a  torture 
can  tell  with  what  horror  each  incident  is 
recalled,  and  how  willingly  they  would  be 
free  from  the  very  remembrance  of  it. 

But  the  benefits  of  chloroform  are  not  con- 
fined solely  to  the  patient ;  they  extend  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  While  it  saves  one 
the  suifering,  it  spares  the  other  the  pain  of 
inflicting  it.  Few  opei'ators  have  become  so 
hardened  by  education  and  custom,  as  to  be 
heedless  of  the  agony  and  regardless  of  the 
shriek  of  pain.  Chesclden,  one  of  the  most 
successful  operators  of  his  day,  felt  sick,  be- 
fore an  operation,  at  the  thought  of  the  pain 
he  was  about  to  inflict ;  although,  during  its 
performance  his  coolness  never  forsook  him. 
Such  experience  is  shared  by  many  surgeons  : 
who,  less  gifted  than  Cheseldon,  control  their 
emotions  less,  and  consequently  endanger 
their  patients  more.  Possessed  of  the  means 
of  abrogating  the  pain,  the  compunction 
about  inliictiiig  it  of  course  vanishes,  and  the 
surgeon  is  more  equal  to  his  responsibility. 

Another  example  of  the  assistance  chloro- 
form renders  to  the  surgeon  may  bo  ii>stanced, 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Formerly,  in 
dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  if  much 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  not  only 
had  several  strong  men,with  cords  and  pulleys, 
to  take  part  in  the  operation,  but  tlie  patient 
had  to  be  weakened  by  bleeding,  Avarm  baths, 
and  tartar  emetic,  to  overcome  the  resistance 


of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  Now,  a  full  dose 
of  chloroform  produces  the  necessary  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  surgeon  seldom  needs  more 
than  a  single  assistant  to  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Tender  age,  again,  offers  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  administration.  It  has  been  given 
with  impunity  to  the  youngest  children,  and 
for  hours  continuously.  One  remarkable 
case  is  recorded:  an  infant,  a  month  old, 
being  seized  with  convulsions,  and  all  otlier 
remedies  having  been  applied  ineffectually, 
chloroform,  as  a  last  resort,  was  adminis- 
tered, and,  the  fit  returning  as  the  effect  of 
the  drug  passed  off,  the  inhalation  was  kept 
up  for  twenty -four  hours  continuously  ;  no 
less  than  ten  fluid  ounces  having  been  ex- 
pended. The  result  of  the  treatment  was, 
that,  at  last,  the  convulsion  was  subdued,  and 
the  child  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

Lastly,  we  read  that  chloroform  has  proved 
valuable  in  detecting  cases  of  imposture 
practised  by  prisoners  and  mendicants.  Pre- 
tended paralysis  and  contractions  of  the  limbs 
at  once  vanish  under  its  potent  influence ; 
and,  not  long  ago,  a  continental  doctor  em- 
ployed it  successfully  to  expose  the  deceptions 
of  a  pretended  mute.  The  impostor  had  in- 
tended to  quarter  himself  upon  one  of  the 
cantonal  hospitals ;  but,  under  chloroform, 
unluckily  betrayed  his  power  of  speech  in  an 
involuntary,  and  not  very  gentle  manner. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  anass- 
thesia,  as  that  condition  is  termed  in  which 
the  body  is  rendered  insensible  to  pain,  is 
very  interesting.  It  would  seem  that  the 
idea  of  annulling  the  pain  of  operations  is 
really  one  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  endeavoured  to  effect 
this  by  the  administration  of  mandragora,  a 
herb  of  the  nightshade  family;  opium  and 
other  narcotics  were  similarly  employed; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  used  Indian 
hemp  for  a  like  purpose.  Middleton,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Women  beware  of  "Women,  pub- 
lished in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
alluding  to  this,  says ; 

"  I'll  imitate  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 
To  this  lost  limb :  who,  ere  tbey  show  their  art, 
Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part." 

During  the  last  and  present  centuries, 
various  imperfect  p-ttomjits  were  made  to 
supersede  pain  ;  but  the  results,  being  un- 
satisfactory, were  not  pursued  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions.  The  birth  of  the 
modern  practice  of  ansesthesia  really  dates 
no  further  back  than  the  year  eighteen  Inin- 
dred  and  forty-six.  Mr.  Morton,  practising 
as  a  dentist  in  Boston,  United  States,  then 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  producing  unconscious- 
ness bv  the  inhnlation  of  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Letheon,  intending  to  reserve  his  discovery 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  secret  was  soon 
divulged,  liowever,  and  the  Letheon  was 
speedily  employed  in  graver  operations  than 
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that  of  tooth  extraction.  So  heartily  was  the 
discovery  welcomed  by  some  leading  surgeons 
in  Great  Britain,  that  its  announcement 
seemed  half  expected.  The  scientific  world 
once  roused  on  the  subject,  it  was  soon  felt 
that  other  agents  must  possess  like  proper- 
ties, and  that  ether  had  many  attendant 
inconveniences,  being  bulky,  unpleasant  to 
smell,  and  not  very  manageable.  To  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  belongs  the 
distinguished  credit  of  introducing  chloro- 
form ;  wiiicli  has  nearly  superseded  all  other 
anEBsthetics.  Possessed  with  the  notion  that 
something  better  than  ether  existed  in  the 
chemical  world,  the  Professor  set  about 
deliberately  to  examine  any  volatile  sub- 
stances which  afforded  promise  of  reveal- 
ing the  required  properties.  Various  gases 
and  liquids  '  were  experimented  upon ;  and, 
at  last,  chloroform — a  ponderous  liquid  which 
provoked  no  great  expectations,  and  only 
known  as  a  chemical  curiosity  in  the  labora- 
tory— was  brought  to  the  trial.  Doctor  Simp- 
son, with  his  two  assistants,  sat  down  late 
one  night,  after  an  arduous  day's  toil;  and, 
when  most  physicians  as  well  as  patients 
were  wrapped  in  sleep,  began  to  inhale 
various  substances  which  had  been  collected. 
A  small  bottle  of  chloroform  had  been  raked 
up  out  of  some  obscure  corner,  and  was  to 
take  its  turn  Mnth  the  rest.  Each  experi- 
menter having  provided  himself  with  a 
tumbler  or  finger-glass,  a  portion  of  each 
selected  fluid  was  poured  into  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  tlie  glass  was  placed  over  warm 
water  to  i'avour  the  evolution  of  vapour. 
Holding  the  mouth  and  nostrils  over  the 
vessels,  these  votaries  of  science  courageously 
explored  this  terra  incognita  bj'  inhaling 
one  vapour  after  another.  At  last,  each 
charged  his  tumbler  from  the  small  bottle 
of  cliloroform,  when  immediately,  says  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  An  unwonted  hil.arity  seized 
the  party ;  they  became  bright-eyed  and 
very  happy,  and  conversed  with  such  in- 
telligence as  more  than  usually  charmed 
other  listeners,  who  were  not  taking  part  in 
the  proceedmgs.  But.  suddenly,  there  was  a 
talk  of  sounds  being  heard  like  those  of  a 
cotton-mill,  louder  and  louder ;  a  moment 
more,  then  all  was  quiet,  and  then — a  crash. 
On  awaking,  Doctor  Simpson's  first  percep- 
tion was  ni'.mtal.  '•  This  is  far  stronger  and 
better  than  ether,"  he  said  to  himself.  Ilis 
second  was  to  note  that  he  was  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  and  that  his  friends  were  confused 
and  alarmed.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  turned 
round  and  saw  his  assistant  Doctor  Duncan 
beneath  a  chair  :  his  jaw  dropped,  his  ej^es 
staring,  and  ilis  head  half  bent  under  him ; 
quite  unconscious,  and  snoring  in  a  deter- 
mined and  alarming  manner.  More  noise 
still,  and  much  motion.  And  then  his  eyes 
overtook  Doctor  Keith's  feet  and  legs,  making 
valorous  efforts  to  overturn  the  table,  or  more 
probably  to  annihilate  everything  that  was 
upon  it. 


All  speedily  regained  their  senses,  and,  from 
that  day — or,  rather,  from  the  middle  of  that 
night — dates  the  discovery  of  the  marvellous 
properties  of  chloroform.  A  patient  was 
found  in  the  Iloyal  Infirmaiy,  who  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence  during  operation,  and 
who  awoke  up  afterwards,  quite  unconscious 
of  what  had  happened,  with  a  merry  eye  and 
placid  countenance.  Henceforward  ether 
was  all  but  abandoned ;  and  chloroform  is 
now  used,  more  or  less,  in  every  public  hos- 
pital both  in  Great  Bi'itain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  writing  a  biography  of  this  new  child 
of  science,  in  can  never  be  forgotten  how 
nearlj^  it  was  being  strangled  at  its  very 
birth.  In  the  very  first  surgical  case  in 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  give  chloro- 
form, Doctor  Simpson  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  it  was  consequent!}'  withheld. 
The  patient  who  had  thus  to  bear  the  pain  of 
the  proceeding  unaucTsthetised  died  suddenly 
after  the  first  incision  had  been  made,  and 
with  the  operation  uncompleted.  Had  chloro- 
form been  administered  with  the  same  result, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  might  have  proved 
its  coup-de-grace.  Escaped  this  danger,  the 
prejudices  excited  against  it  were  so  strong 
that  the  greatest  caution  was  needed  to  carry 
it  safely  through  its  infancy.  When  Doctor 
Simpson  was  first  introducing  anaesthetics 
into  his  special  department  of  practice,  he 
purposely  abstained  from  employing  any  in 
the  case  of  one  particular  lad}'  for  whom  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate  coming  evil.  His 
fears  were  realised  ;  for  the  patient,  though 
escaping  with  life,  made  a  most  protracted 
recovery.  The  acquaintances  of  the  lady, 
strong  in  opposition  to  the  unnatural  inno- 
vation then  much  talked  of,  and  bent  on 
regarding  this  as  the  source  of  the  entire 
mischief,  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  the 
anaesthetic  vapour  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  their  unfortunate  friend  was  so  great, 
that  they  felt  the  odour  of  it  quite  oppressive 
when  calling  to  ask  after  her.  even  da3'S  after. 
The  simple  answer  to  all  this  was.  that  not  a 
drop  of  the  supposed  agent  had  ever  been  in 
the  house. 

Devout  and  well-meaning  people  were 
persuaded  that  to  seek  immunity  from  the 
pain  which  God  in  His  good  Providence  had 
seen  fit  to  inflict  upon  them,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  sinful,  and  that  our  wives  and 
mothers,  in  seeking  to  annul  suffering  which 
had  been  entailed  upon  them  as  part  of  the 
primeval  curse,  were  '■'yielding  to  a  decoy  of 
Satan,  apparently  offering  itself  to  help 
woman,  but  which,  in  the  end,  would  harden 
society  and  rob  God  of  the  deep  earnest  cries 
which  arise  in  time  of  trouble  for  help." 
These  small  theologians,  indeed  were  scarcely 
tranquillised  by  being  shown  that,  to  be  con- 
sistent, they  must  uproot  no  more  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  that  physicians,  whose  good 
offices  they  were  so  willing  to  accept  on  a 
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bed  of  sickness,  were  according  to  their 
theory,  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  dail}'' 
and  hourly  attempting  to  alleviate  pain,  and 
to  avert  the  death  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  all  men.  On  this  point  it  was 
with  great  truth  remarked,  that  ''  whatever 
is  true  in  point  of  fact,  or  humane  and  mer- 
ciful in  point  of  practice,  will  find  no  con- 
demnation in  tlie  word  of  God." 

The  objections  of  hostile  pliysicians  as- 
sumed another  form.  One  condemned  a 
remedjr,  which  rendered  a  patient,  as  he 
asserted,  "  drunk  and  insensible."  Another 
asserted  that  pain  was  desirable  and  salutary, 
and  that  the  expression  of  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  healthy  indication.  Even  the 
chief  of  the  army  medical  staff  recommended 
the  surgeons,  during  the  Crimean  war,  not  to 
use  chloroform  ;  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
knife  was  a  wholesome  stimulus,  and  its 
abolition  likely  to  be  injurious.  Practitioners 
were  found  who  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  much  which  was  said  about  suffering 
and  agony  was  sentimental  nonsense,  and 
that  doctors  who  pandered  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  dilettanti  patients  were  committing 
a  moral  wrong.  In  justice  to  the  profession 
in  general,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that 
such  expressions  of  opinion  were  quite  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  community  generally,  who  are  not 
troubled  with  theological  or  professional 
scruples,  had  two  principal  objections.  First 
the  dread  of  losing  consciousness  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fear  of  fiatal  results.  The  former 
arises  purely  from  the  absence  of  experience, 
and  a  distrust  of  encountering  whatever  we 
are  unaccustomed  to.  The  same  suspicion  at- 
taches itself  to  most  innovations  ;  extending 
even  to  matters  of  luxury  or  convenience. 
Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
tells  us  that  when  he  first  travelled  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  in  the  mail-coacli,  the 
time  v.'as  reduced  from  twelve  or  foui'teen 
days — which  the  journey  had  pi'cviously 
occupied — to  three  nights  and  two  days. 
"  This  new  and  swift  travelling  from  the 
Scotch  capital,"'  he  adds  '■  was  wonderful,  and 
I  was  gravely  advised  to  stop  a  day  at  York, 
as  several  passengers  wlio  had  gone  through 
without  stop])ing,  had  died  of  apoplexj' from 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion." 

Whatever  dread  a  person  may  at  first  feel 
to  inhale  a  dose  of  chloroform,  nearl}^  always 
vanishes  Vvith  the  first  trial.  Our  conscious- 
ness is  always  destroyed  in  jiatural  sleep,  and 
we  voluntarily  yield  ourselves  up  to  it  niglit 
after  night  without  compunction  or  regret. 
The  only  real  difference  between  this  and 
anesthetic  sleep  is,  tliat  we  yield  ourselves 
up  to  the  former  to  cnrc  corporeal  fatigue, 
and  that  experience  has  made  us  so  familuir 
Avith  it,  that  we  resign  ourselves  confidentially 
to  its  embraces  J  to  the  latter  we  sultmit  for 
relief  from  physical  pain  :  but,  in  default  of 
experience,  we  dread  to  do  so.^gA 

The  objection   that  chloroiljfflr  has  pro- 


duced, and  may  again  produce,  death,  is  by 
far  the  most  valid  :  and  one  which  demands 
the  gravest  consideration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  M'hen  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  about  fsital  cases,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
chloroform  is  constantly  given  with  impunity 
and  with  the  happiest  results.  The  unini- 
tiated may  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  seldom 
given  ;  aiul,  Avhen  it  is,  only  at  considerable 
hazard.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  this  agent  has 
been  administered  in  Europe  and  America, 
probabl}-  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times,  and 
the  reputed  deaths  collected  from  all  these 
quarters  are  very  little  over  half  a  hu.ndrod. 
Although  used  most  extensively  to  abate  the 
pangs  of  maternity,  there  has  not  in  these 
cases  been  a  single  death  recorded  when  the 
agent  was  administered  by  a  qualified  medical 
man.  It  may,  we  think,  he  affirmed  without 
exaggeration,  that  ever}'  one  who  starts  on  a 
railway  journey  encounters  an  almost  equal 
risk  ;  and  the  proportionate  number  of  acci- 
dents which  occur  from  sea-bathing  and 
skating  are  annually  greater.  The  danger, 
indeed,  of  inhaling  chloroform  is  fractional, 
while  the  benefit  it  confers  on  liunianity  is 
incalculable.  The  science  of  anr^sthetics  is 
3et  young.  Further  experience  Avill  pro- 
bably still  further  diminish  the  slight  risk 
which  anaesthesia  entails. 


TWO    LEAVES    FROM    THE    DEVIL'S 
BOOK. 

My  dear  and  excellent  friend  Albion  Bull, 
wlio  knows,  and  often  deplores,  my  too  great 
affection  for  all  things  Parisian,  had  thought 
it  necessary'  to  administer  a  few  nasty  knocks 
to  the  French  nation,  the  last  time  I  sav,-  him 
before  starting  for  the  metropolis  of  France. 

"  Above  all  things,"  said  this  good  and  un- 
prejudiced gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
somewhat  lengthened  address ;  "  above  all 
things,  I  entreat  you  to  observe  the  atro- 
cious nature  of  French  literature  generally, 
but  more  especially  as  it  develops  itself  m 
the  plays  whicli  api^ear,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  their  demoralised  stage.  And  let  me 
hear,"  he  added,  '"when  you  get  back,  what 
you  can  possibly  have  to  say  in  defence  of  a 
drama  which  is  one  continual  exposition  of 
vice  and  immoi'ality,  which  will  shake  your 
excellent  principles  to  their  centre,  and  send 
you  out  of  the  theatre  degraded  in  your  own 
eyes  b}^  what  you  have  had  the  ini^l'ortune  to 
witness." 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  (iunug  my  stay 
in  the  French  capital,  I  had  tlie  opjiortunity 
of  attending  some  of  the  earlier  perfonnances 
of  two  plays  destined  to  take  a  liigli  place  in 
tlie  favour  of  the  play -going  public  (which 
means  the  whole  public)  of  Paris,  and  with 
one  of  which  the  play-going  juililic  (which 
does  NOT  mean  the  whole  public)  of  London 
has  been  made  acquainted  through  a  recent 
adaptation. 
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In  accordance,  then,  -with  the  request  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Bull,  I  proceeded  en  a  certain 
evening  in  A'ovcniber  last  to  the  theatre 
which  hears  the  name  of  -La  Gaite,  and 
placing  myself  in  a  stalle  d'orchestre  awaited 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  with  some  anxiety. 

'•  Now/'  I  said  to  myself,  as  the  ominous 
hammer  of  the  prompter  struck  the  three 
);iows,  which  announce  that  the  performance 
is  about  to  begin — a  sound,  by  the  by  which 
is  ever  received  ])y  the  audience  with  a  loud 
hum  of  anticipated  delight — "  nov>"  for  an  ex- 
position of  vice  and  immorality  which  will 
shake  my  excellent  principles  to  their  centre, 
and  send  me  out  of  the  theatre  desiraded  in 
my  own  eyes  by  what  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  witness. 

When  the  curtain  fell  that  night  upon  the 
last  act  of  one  of  the  most  touchina:  and 
powerful  dram.as  which  I  had  ever  seen,  1 
retired  like  a  solitary  jurym;in,  in  my  own 
custody,  to  a  neighbouring  cafe  and  there — 
while  consuming  a  very  pleasant  but  harm- 
less mixture  called  un  grogs  de  vin — set 
myself  to  consider  my  verdict,  and  to  get  my 
answer  ready  for  Mr.  Albion  Bull. 

The  play  which  f  had  just  seen  was  called 
Les  Crochets  du  Pere  Martin  ;  and  it  may 
as  well  be  mentioned  at  once  that  les  crochets 
arc  a  pair  of  wooden  hcoks,  or  yokes,  which, 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  sustain  upon  the 
back  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  any  burden 
which  has  to  be  carried  may  be  borne.  They 
are  worn  by  all  French  porters. 

Let  me  now  sec  what  1  remember  of  this 
play. 

The  passenger  who,  arriving  some  forty 
years  ago  at  the  port  of  Havre,  confided  his 
luggage  to  the  crochets  of  the  commissionaire 
Martin,  and,  being  safely  lodged  at  the  hotel, 
dismissed  him  with  a  fee  of  ten  sous,  would 
have  been  surpi-ised  if  any  one  had  told  him 
that  five  of  those  small  coins  would  be  put 
aside  towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  which 
the  unlearned  porter  was  laying  by  iu  order 
that  he  might  give  an  education  to  the  son, 
whose  advancement,  though  the  child  was 
yet  but  a  baliy  in  his  mother's  arms,  was  the 
whole  and  sole  olycct  of  the  man's  ambition. 
Yet  it  was  so,  and  the  privations  which  the 
honest  couple  endured  became  at  last  a  habit 
and  part  of  their  nature.  Little  by  little,  by 
heroic  endurance,  by  long  self-sacrifice.  l)v 
unwearying  industry,  enough  is  amassed  for 
the  grand  object,  and  the  son,  educated  at 
such  a  cost,  is  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  those 
studios  which  it  is  needful  he  should  pass 
through  in  order  to  enter  on  the  career  of  an 
advocate,  while  the  father,  a  man  now  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  is  able  to  retire  and 
spend  his  declining  years  in  a  Avell-earned 
repose. 

Once,  and  once  only,  he  goes  to  Paris  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  son.  The  lad  is  taken  by 
surprise,  and  is  found  surrounded  by  disso- 
lute companions.  His  idleness  and  extra- 
have    rendered    his    fathers    self- 


Ilis  career  is  blasted  at  the 


denial  useless, 
outset. 

But  the  simple  old  porter  is  far  from  per- 
ceiving all  this,  and  it  is  a  painful  thing  to 
see  how  coinpletely  and  how  easily  he  is 
taken  in.  The  companions  who  are  feasting 
at  the  son's  expense — nay,  the  very  usurer 
vfho  has  brought  him  a  'fresh  supply  of 
money — all  these  are  represented  as  clients 
who  have  come  to  consult  the  young  advo- 
cate, and  the  father  (whose  presence  seriously 
interferes  with  the  festivities  of  the  day)  is 
ultimately  got  rid  of  by  a  story  of  a  pretended 
lecture  on  law  which  the  son  is  bound  to 
attend  as  a  part  of  his  professional  duties. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  afi'ecting  than  this  first  portion  of  the 
play.  The  father  so  completely  deceived. 
The  son  already  unhappy  in  anticipation  of 
a  little-distant  future,  when  all  must  come 
out. 

His  credit  gone  as  well  as  his  money,  the 
wretched  boy  yields  at  length  to  the  request 
of  his  parents,  who  still  live  at  Havre,  that 
he  will  tear  himself  away  from  his  profes- 
sional avocations,  and  visit  them  for  a  day 
or  two  at  least.  The  father  and  mother 
almost  fight  for  possession  of  him  on  his 
arrival ;  and,  independently  of  the  sufFermgs 
which  the  lad  undergoes  from  anxiety  about 
the  future,  it  must  be  no  small  punishment 
to  him  to  hear  the  continual  allusions  which 
are  made  to  the  severity  of  his  studies  and 
the  predictions  of  future  greatness  in  her  son 
with  which  his  poor  old  mother  comforts 
herself. 

It  is  a  blow  Vi'hich  makes  the  spectator 
wince  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  this  worthy  couple's  happi- 
ness is  by  one  rude  and  terrible  stroke 
shivered  to  pieces  iu  an  instant.  It  is  a 
whole  life's  object  gone  in  a  moment.  A 
lifetime's  hope  withdraAvn. 

The  usurer  before  spoken  of,  becoming 
impntiont  for  his  money,  makes  a  journey  to 
Havre,  and,  getting  the  Pore  Martin  alone-, 
reveals  to  him,  in  a  long  and  dreadful  scene, 
the  true  condition  of  his  son's  affairs — the 
hideous  amount  of  his  debts — the  accursed 
history  of  his  idleness,  his  dissipation,  his 
spendthrift  folly. 

I  remember,  then,  all  this — and  what 
besides  ?  That  the  old  porter,  true  to  a  life 
of  unselfishness,  is,  even  in  his  first  horror 
and  indignation,  mindful  of'  others,  and  re- 
solves that,  though  the  ruin  which  has  fallen 
upon  them  cannot  be  hidden  from  his  wife. 
j-et  that  her  belief  in  the  son  whom  she  has 
made  an  idol  of  shall  be  left  to  her — le.5t,  if 
the  veil  were  torn  aside,  the  truth  should 
kill  her,  So  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
blame,  and  revealing  to  her  that  they  are 
left  without  a  penny  in  the  W'Orld  and  that 
the-  shelter  of  the  house  over  their  heads 
must  be  theirs  no  longer,  he  yet  attributes 
this  disaster  to  the  failure  of  a  speculation  in 
which  he  had^Mjjarked  their  little  property, 
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and   thus  incurs  the   whole  responsibility  of '  nished  by  about  one  half,  Avould  astonish  mo 


their  ruin.  A  load,  be  it  remembered,  which 
it  is  all  the  heavier  to  bear  because  the 
miserable  boy  wdio  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
wretchedness,  having  to  be  pent  as  an  only 
resource  to  sea,  the  mother  attributes  tha't 
misfortune  too — a  greater  one  to  her  than  the 
ruin  which  has  made  it  necessai-y — to  the  ill 
success  of  the  father's  speculation. 

It  was  a  delicate  and   charming  touch — a 
fine  trait  of  feeling  in  the  old  porter,  that  in 
his  prosperous  days,  the  crochets  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  had   earned  so  hard  the  means  of 
resting   from   his    labours   in   his   decUning 
years,   were  kept  hung  up  in  his  room,  in  a 
place  where  everyone  who  entered  the  house 
must  see  them.     Alas!  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they   must  come  down  from  the  wall 
and  take  their  place  again  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  when  once  more  the  old  man — fearfully  I 
altered,  his  modest  bourgeois  costume  changed 
for  the  patched   and  shabby  dress  of  a  com- 
missionaire, staggers  across  the  stage  with  a 
burden  on  his  back  whicn  would  be  no  light 
one  for  a  man  of  half  his  years — it  was  then 
that  the  groans  and  cries  of  Dieu  de  Dieu ! 
from  the  audience  rose  to  such  a  storm  that 
one  half  of  the  spectators  was  occupied  in 
trying  to  hush  the  other,  that  the  perform- 
ance might  be  heard. 

It  is  the  sight  of  his  father  labouring  thus 
that  greets  the  son  on  his  return,  after  a 
long  absence,  from  sea.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  powerful  and  distressing  scone  in  the 
whole  drama.  Also  is  it  the  last  of  its  kind. 
I  remember  that  the  play  ends  happily,  and 
that  this  ending  is  brought  about  by  no  out- 
rageous or  clumsy  machinery.  Ijut  simply  by 
what  is  probable  enough — that,  by  prize- 
money  and  certain  other  strokes  of  fortune  in 
a  sailors  career,  the  son  has  amassed  enough 
to  secure  the  last  years  of  his  father  and 
mother  from  want,  and  so  tho  crochets  once 
again  may  take  their  place  against  the  wall. 
All  these  things  1  remember  then.  Yet 
such  is  the  obtuseness  or  obliquity  of  my 
moral  sense — such  the  laxness  of  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  my  friend  Mr.  Bull  was  good 
enough  to  congratulate  me — that  in  all  this 
I  am  unable  to  detect  either  vice  or  immo- 
rality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  about  as  strong 
a  protest  against  both  the  one  and  tho  other 
as  has  been  entered  since  the  days  of  William 
Hogarth  and  his  idle  apprentice. 

'•  Well,"  said  I  to   myself,  having  nobody 
else  to  speak  to,  "  I  suppose,  in  the  next  play 


by  his  presence  in  an  orchestra-stall  ;  but 
that  knowing  how  completely  it  is  a  part  of 
tho  present  system  in  Franco  to  pet  the 
army  in  every  conceivable  way,  it  would  not 
the  least  surprise  me  to  hear  that  the  mem- 
bers  of    the   military   profession    o-ot   their 


places    in 
demanded 


the    theatre    for    half    tho    sum 


I  see,  the  inherent  villany  of  the  drama  of 
France  will  come  out  in  all  its  naked  hideous- 
ncss.  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  tho  Vaudovillo, 
and  a.-?sist  at  the  first  representation  of  Lc 
Koman  d'un  Jeunc  Ilumme  Pauvre. 

II. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  who  sits  next 
mo,  and  who  has  given  hostages  to  the  drama 
to  the  playhouse-door,  leaving  there  so  manv 
of  his  accoutrements  that  his  bulk  is  diml- 


of  their  more  peaceful  country- 
men. I  have,  however,  nothing  to  say  against 
my  neighbour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  state,  that  he  w  as  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  affable  to  me.  though 
ho  u-as  a  corporal,  and  I  only  a  civilian ;  and 
that  he  conversed  freely  with  me  between 
the  acts,  making  many  guileless  inquiries 
relative  to  tho  manners  and  customs  of  tho 
English,  which  it  was  my  agi-eeable  duty  to 
answer  in  such  French  as  I  could  command, 
and  with  an  ingenuous  modesty. 

AVhat  a  house  !  What  a  country  for  the 
arts  !  The  people  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
to-day  were  talking  about  the  new  play 
almost  as  much  as  about  francs. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  settled  himself 
in  his  place,  with  deep-drawn  breath  of 
prophetic  satisfaction,  as  tho  curtain  rose; 
and  I  proceeded,  for  my  part,  to  consider  the 
course  of  the  play  with  close  and  critical 
attention. 

It  is  a  good  subject — poverty.     And  it  is 
before  me  here  in  one  of  its  most  disastrous 
forms :  the  sudden  poverty  of  one  brought  uj) 
in  luxury,  and  with  the  prospect  before  him 
of  a  life  in  which  even  economy  would   bo 
unnecessary.    This  man — Maximo  de  C'hamp- 
cey,  a  member  of  a  good  and  ancient  house — 
finds  at  his  father's  death    tnai  the  family 
estate  has,   by  a  long  series  of  imprudences 
and  misfortunes  kept  concealed   from   him, 
been  so  deeply  compromised,  that  he  and  his 
little    sister    are    left    literally    without    a 
forthing  in  the  world.     This  sudden   change 
of    circumstances,    this   unexpected    contact 
with  want,  in  one  who  has  never  even  thought 
of  the  existence  of  poverty  before,  is  a  trial 
of  which  those  can  form  no  conception  who 
have  not  seen  the  results  of  such  tragedies. 
I,  for  my  pa.rt,  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  such  things  in  more  than  one  instance, 
and   have   known  a   man,    in   the   jirinio 
youth  and  health,   who  died  of  such  a  stroke 
as  this. 

The  rising  of  tho  curtain,  then,  discovers 
Lejcanehomme  pauvre  in  tJie  first  misery 

in 


of 


livinf 


of  a  newly-dificoverod  ruh).  He  is 
a  garret  in  the  house  whicli  was  once  his 
father's  ;  and  is  at  this  particular  moment, 
owing  to  a  pride  which  ho  cannot  master, 
and  which  forbids  him  to  seek  a  temporary 
assistance  in  the  shajic  of  a  loan,  in  such  abso- 
lute want,  that  ho  is  made  ac-(juainted  with  a 
sensation — which  those  who  read  these  words 
have  in  all  probability  never  known,  and 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  ever  remain  prac- 
tically a  secret  to  them — the  sensation  of 
hunger,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
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relief.  It  is  -vrhilo  suffering  thus,  that  he 
receives  a  visit  from  a  friend  of  his  prosper- 
ous days,  and  one  to  whom,  by-the-by,  he 
had  at  that  time  lent  money.  The  chill 
indifference  with  which  this  last  receives  the 
news  of  his  friend's  misfortunes  is  distressing 
enough  to  witness ;  though  it  is  but  justice 
to  him  to  say,  that  their  full  extent,  and  the 
actual  present  condition  of  want  which  the 
unfortunate  Maxiine  is  experiencing,  is  hidden 
from  him.  At  his  departure  he  offers  his 
starving  friend  a  cigar  ;  and  Maxime's  bitter 
smile  as  he  accepts  it,  saying  as  the  door 
closes,  ••■  It  is  something  to  have  a  cigar !"  is 
not  lost  upon  the  audience. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  observes,  at  this 
juncture,  that  he  thinks  this  is  "  par  trop  fort,"' 
and  that  Maxime  might  very  well,  consider- 
ing his  present  position,  have  asked  for  a 
return  of  the  loan  which  they  had  granted  in 
his  days  of  prosperity  to  the  other.  The 
remarks  of  the  gallant  corporal  reach  me 
indistinctly  and  in  a  muffled  tone,  owing  to  a 
perfect  grove  of  moustache  through  which 
they  have  to  penetrate.  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  this  garniture  of  his  upper  lip 
were  equally  efficacious  to  mitigate  the 
flavour  of  the  garlick  with  which  this  officer 
has  solaced  himself  at  his  evening  meal.  It 
comes  upon  me  with  a  blast  like  a  simoom  at 
every  communication. 

The  next  visit  that  Maxime  receives,  is 
from  the  old  lawyer  who  is  engaged  iu  set- 
tling the  family  affairs,  and  in  paying  off  the 
debts  which  Alaxime's  father  has  left — his 
only  legacy — to  his  son.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness arrives,  big  with  proposals  which  are  to 
make  the  fortune  of  our  Jeune  homme 
pauvre.  Let  us  hear  them.  The  first  is  the 
offer  of  a  large  sum  for  the  use  of  his  name 
in  the  prospectus  of  a  Company,  whose  sol- 
vency is,  from  the  nature  of  their  scheme  (into 
which  we  need  not  enter)  doubtful  in  the 
last  degree.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  of  La  Marquis  de  Champcey  appearing 
among  the  members  of  such  a  Company  will 
materially  serve  its  interests,  and  a  large  sum 
is  consequently  offered  to  secure  it.  It  is 
offered  in  vain. 

The  next  proposal  is  of  a  matrimonial 
kind.  The  daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman, 
the  members  of  whose  family,  anxious  to  make 
her  into  a  marquise,  are  ready  to  accept  Lc 
Marquis  de  Champcey  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand — this  young  lady  is  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  is  a  match  which  would  relieve 
him  altogether  from  his  present  difficulties. 
Yet  this  proposition  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  last ;  and  the  old  lawyer  is  informed 
by  our  Jeune  homme  pauvre  that  he  himself 
is  not  for  sale — any  more  than  his  name. 

The  man  of  business  takes  his  departure, 
and  ^laxime  is  again  left  to  himself,  to  his 
reflections,  to  his  hunger.  The  temptations 
by  which  he  has  just  been  tried,  would  have 
had  little  force  had  the  question  been  one  of 
his  own  Bufferings  only.     But  it  is  not  so. 


Comfortable  and  happy  in  the  convent  where 
she  is  being  educated,  the  litttle  sister  of 
Maxime  is  still  unconscious  of  the  disasters 
which  have  fallen  upon  her ;  and  it  is  the 
thought  that  this  child,  whom  Maxime 
regards  more  with  a  father's  love  than  a 
brother's,  must  be  removed  from  the  protec- 
tion of  her  convent,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  unless  the  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  De  Champcey  can  in  some  man- 
ner be  retrieved  :  it  is  this  thought  wliich 
gives  to  the  temptations  which  have  just 
been  described  a  power  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  had.  It  is  the  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  child's  education,  to  keep  her  safe 
and  happy  in  her  convent,  to  amass  against 
the  time  of  her  growing  up  a  marriage 
dowry  for  her,  that  makes  the  unfortunate 
Maxime  ready  to  undergo  any  humiliation, 
to  accept  any  occupation  that  may  consist 
with  honor.  It  is  the  existence  of  his 
little  sister  only  that  prevents  Lc  !Marquis  de 
Champcey  from  enlisting  as  a  common 
soldier. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  whi.spers  hoarsely 
that  the  young  man  might  do  worse  than  that. 
It  is  anything  but  a  bad  service  just  now,  ho 
says  ;  and  I  believe  him. 

After  brooding  over  these  things  for  some 
time,  our  jeune  homme  pauvre  dropping  at 
last  from  sheer  exhaustion  into  an  uneasy 
doze,  is  unconscious  that  the  door  of  his 
apartment  has  been  softly  opened,  and  that 
the  wife  of  the  porter  of  the  house  is  in  the 
room,  with  a  tray  in  her  band  containing 
all  the  materials  for  an  excellent  repast.  She 
has  been  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  and  to 
her  horror  has  discovered  by  an  adroit  sys- 
tem of  watching,  that  jMaxime  has  been 
without  food  for  more  than  four-and-twenty 
hours.  On  waking  up  from  his  restless  nap, 
Maxime  discovers  the  portieie  arranging  the 
meal  on  a  table  by  his  side,  and,  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  his  first  impulse,  which  is 
to  devour  it,  fiercely  demands  what  she  is 
doing.  The  poor  soul  feigns  as^tonishment  at 
his  question,  and  in  her  turn  asks  if  he  had 
not  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  sent — it  had  been 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  restaurant — 
was  there  some  mistake  ?  Ye^ — it  is  a  mis- 
take, is  the  almost  the  savage  answer.  But  the 
portiere  is  not  beaten  ^'ct — she  hesitates. 

"  Possibly  Monsieur  has  not  yet  dined — in 
that  case  would  this  meal  be  good  enough 
for  him  ?  It  would  bo  wasted  if  not  eaten 
by  him — "  The  proud  man  turns  upon  her 
and  forces  her  to  own  her  harmless  ruse. 
"  It  would  give  her  more  pleasure,"  she  says 
at  last,  "  if  he  would  eat  her  poor  dinner  than 
if  he  gave  her  fifty  Napoleons." 

What  pride  could  be  a  match  for  such 
heavenly  charity  ?  Not  that  of  Le  Marquis 
de  Champcey. 

''  I  cannot  give  you,"  he  says,  with  a  change 
of  tone  full  of  inexpressible  feeling,  '•  I  can- 
not give  you  fifty  Napoleons.  But  eat  your 
dinner,  I  can — and  will — " 
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This  is  such  a  touching  scene,  as  it  is 
represented  on  the  stage,  that  the  corporal 
of  Dragoons  is  constrained  to  have  recourse 
to  his  handkerchief  to  staunch  his  tears.  He 
is  in  time  to  catch  them.  All — except  one, 
which,  rolling  down  his  moustache,  drops 
from  his  extreme  tip,  and  mingles  with  the 
dust  upon  the  playhouse  floor.  A  nohle  tri- 
bute. A  pure  and  great  appeal  against  the 
sentence  of  those  Englishmen,  particularly 
those  v.ho  are  meek  and  gentle,  church-digni- 
taries, full  of  loving-kindness,  who  would  give 
both  play  and  playhouses  to  the  Devil.  A 
confirmation  strong  of  the  Avords  of  that 
migiity  moralist  who  thundered  it  into  Bos- 
well's  ears,  "That  he  was  a  friend  to  pu1)lic 
amusements,  for  that  they  kept  the  people 
from  private  vice." 

III. 

It  is  to  my  mind  a  difficult  thing  to  ima- 
gine a  more  romantic  scene  than  a  chateau  in 
provincial  France.  Think  of  the  house  itself. 
Thir.k  of  its  high  roof  with  dormer  windows 
snugly  ensconced  in  its  steep  and  sloping 
sides.  Think  of  the  trim  gardens,  the  oblong 
fish-]K>nds  \vith  fat  old  tench  rooting  about 
at  the  bottom,  waiting  to  be  caught  on  the 
next  jour  maigre.  Think — but  1  have  posi- 
tively no  space  for  description. 

It  is  to  such  a  country  house  as  I  have 
just  hinted  at  that  the  scene  now  changes. 
The  family  of  Laroquc  which  inhabits  it 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  newly  rich.  It 
consists  of  an  old  father.  Monsieur  Laroque, 
his  wife,  much  younger  than  himself,  and  a 
daughter,  an  only  child.  The  other  residents 
in  the  chateau  are  the  governess  of  Made- 
moiselle Laroque.  and  a  certain  3Iademoisclle 
Aubry,  a  poor — and  it  is  needless  to  add 
touchy — rehxtion.  A  fatuous  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  is  a  suitor  for  Mademoi- 
selle Laroque's  hand,  completes  such  portion 
of  the  dramatis  personce  as,  in  this  brief 
abstract  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary  Vi'e  should 
come  in  contact  Avith. 

Le  jeune  horame  pauvre — abandoning  his 
title,  and  appearing  under  a  name  which 
l^elongs  to  him  through  his  mother's  family, 
enters  this  household  in  the  capacity  of  '-in- 
tendant,"  a  sort  of  steward  or  bailiff.  But  the 
inconsistency  of  his  appearance  and  manners 
witli  liis  present  occupation  is  not  wholly  lost 
upon  those  whom  he  has  come  amongst.  Nor 
is  the  secret  of  his  real  name  and  title  alto- 
gether his  ov\rn.  'Jlie  governess  who  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  who  is  possessed  of 
some  personal  attractions  and  of  a  shrewd 
and  scheming  character,  has  been  at  the  con- 
vent where  Maximc's  sister  is  being  educated, 
and  has  frerjuently  seen  him  when  he  has 
visited  the  little  girl  at  school.  This  governess, 
who,  though  ]\Iadeinoiselle  Laroque  is  now 
grown  up.  is  retained  as  a  sort  of  comy)ani()n 
for  lier,  falls  in  love  with  Le  jeune  honnne 
pauvre,  and  as  the  passion  is  not  returned, 
it  very  soon  (as  is  its  habit  when  neglected) 


changes  into  hate 


The  governess  perceives, 
too,  that  Maxime  is  in  love  with  Mademoi- 
selle Laroque,  and  reveals  to  that  young  lady 


the  secret  of  his  birth, 


is  far  from  insensible  to  the  merits  of 

outraged   at 


,  representing  him  as 
an  adventurer  who  has  come  to  the  chateau 
under  false  pretences,  and  whose  real  object 
is  to  retrieve  the  position  of  his  family  by 
marrying  Mademoiselle  Laroque  for  her  for- 
tune. The  young  lady,  who,  in  her  secret 
heart,  ■    -      - 

Le  jeune  homme  pauvre,  is  so 
this  as  to  treat  him  with  a  contempt  verging 
upon  insult,  to  which  the  nature  of  his  situ- 
ation in  the  chateau  renders  him  peculiarly 
liable.  It  is  pamful  in  the  extreme  to  wit- 
ness the 50  scenes  ;  but  indicating,  as  they  are 
made  to  do,  the  perpetual  struggles  between 
the  growing  interest  which  Slademoiselle 
Laro(]ue  feels  in  Maxime  and  her  indignation 
at  what  she  believes  to  be  his  mercenary 
ambition,  they  form  an  important  part  in  the 
drama. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  young 
lady  is  slow  to  ])elieve  that  one  so  faultless 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  his 
present  situation  involves,  so  unexceptionable 
in  all  his  conduct  as  the  new  "  intendant," 
can  be  the  wretch  whom  the  governess  repre- 
sents him  to  be.  But  she  is  convinced  at 
last  of  his  treachery,  by  the  sight  of  an  un- 
finished letter  from  Maxime,  addressed  to 
the  old  lawyer,  who  procured  for  him  his 
present  position  in  the  household  of  the 
Laroques,  and  in  which,  describing  the 
wretched  life  he  is  leading,  he  speaks  of  it  aa 
only  tolerable  for  the  sake  of  '•'  that  dowry 
which  he  so  ardently  desires — -'  The  letter 
in  tliis  unfinished  state  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  governess,  and  is  by  her  shown  tc 
irademoisclle  Laroque.  Had  it  been  con- 
cluded, it  would  have  been  seen  that  it  was 
the  dowry  for  his  sister,  which  by  his 
labours  he  was  seeking  to  amass,  to  which  the 
letter  alluded. 

But  a  scene  is  at  hand  which  is  to  reveal 
unmistakably  the  metal  of  which  our  hero  is 
made.  A  scene  which,  while  it  is  the  climax 
of  the  romantic  has  yet  the  chastity  of 
truth  about  it :  a  scene,  displaying  in  its  true 
colours  that  higli,  and,  as  it  is  called, 
Quixotic  sense  of  honour,  which  characterises 
him  indeed  throughout  tlie  play. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  those  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  his  duties  involve, 
the  "  intendant "'  turns  aside,  as  the  evening 
draws  on,  to  examine  a  certain  round  tower 
which  he  has  often  Iicard  of,  and  whicli  lies 
beside  his  path.  The  scene  shows  us  the 
interior  of  this  tower  at  its  highest  point, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  stage  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, or  look-out,  reveals  through  its  l)rokcn 
gap  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  grow  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower — some  fifty  feet  below. 
While  IMaxime  is  examining  the  building, 
Mademoiselle  Laroque,  whose  constant  prac- 
tice it  is  to  take  long  and  solitary  rides  on 
horseback  about  the  environs  of  the  chateau 
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also  enters  the  tower,  which  is  a  place  of 
favourite  resort  with  her.  This  is  felt  to  be 
an  awkward  meeting ;  yet  neither  of  the 
lovers — for  such  in  reality  they  both  are — 
has  the  heart  to  break  it  ofiF.  A  constrained 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  ruin  takes 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  see  it  more  com- 
pletely, they  both  go  out  upon  the  kind  of 
platform  which  has  been  described,  and 
which  overlooks  the  abrupt  descent  of  the 
precipice.  While  they  arc  there,  the  shep- 
herd, who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  place,  comes 
in,  looks  hastily  around,  and  seeing  no  one, 
retires — locking  the  door  behind  him.  So 
it  happens  that  when  Mademoiselle  La- 
roque  and  Maxime  descend  from  the  plat- 
form at  the  back,  and  attempt  to  open  the 
door,  it  is  found  to  resist  all  their  efforts,  and 


it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  prisoners 
for  the  night. 

It  is  then  that  all  the  worst  suspicions  of 
jMademoiselle  Laroque  are  once  again  con- 
firmed. A  dread  conviction  comes  upon  her 
that  this  apijarent  accident  is  in  reality  part 
of  a  deep-laid  plan,  by  which  her  honour  is 
to  be  compromised,  so  that  her  marriage 
with  ■Maxime — that  marriage  which  she  has 
been  taught  to  believe  he  desires  from  such 
base  and  unworthy  motives — shall  be  from 
that  moment  inevitable.  As  this  suspicion 
forces  itself  upon  her,  the  indignant  girl 
recedes  with  horror  from  the  man  who  could 
devise  a  plot  so  dasta^dl3^  There  is  a  long 
and  painful  pause ;  and  when  she  next 
speaks,  it  is  in  a  voice  whose  unnatural  calm- 
ness sound  strange  and  almost  terrible,  in  the 
dark  and  noiseless  theatre. 

'•  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Champcey,"  she 
says,  addressing  him  for  the  first  time  by 
that  name  and  title,  which  he  believed  to  be 
concealed  from  her,  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
de  Champcey.  y  a  t'il  eu,  avaunt  vous,  beau- 
coup  de  laches — dans  votrc  fomille.'' 

Bitter  and  unmerited  taunt.  Last  drops 
that  fill  to  the  brim  that  cup  of  insult  and  of 
suffering  which  poverty  has  held  so  long  to 
the  lips  of  this  higli-souled  gentleman. 
Cruel  word;*,  that  drive  from  her  the  man 
who  holds  his  life  more  ciieaply  than  the  fair 
name  of  her  who  has  thus  basely  injured 
him. 

Yes :    it  is  his   life   that   he   is   about   to 
risk.  The  long-restrained  and  pent-up  feelmg 
bursts    out    at    last;    and,   in   impassioned 
words    that    carry    conviction    with    them, 
Maxime  owns  his  love,  but  swears  that  until 
his  means  are  equal   to  those  of  the  proud 
girl  who  has  so  wrongly  judged  him,  no  word  1 
of  that  love  shall  cross  his  lips  again.     Then  | 
calling  her  to  witness,  that  there   is  but  one 
way  by  which  he   can   di.sprove  the  imputa- 
tion which  has  been  cast  upon  him — luit  one 
way  to  save  her  reputation   and   his  honour, 
he  springs  upon  the  platform  that  overhangs 
the  precipice,  and,  before  she  can  interpose 
to  save  him,  has  leapt  into  the  gulf  beneath. 
It  is  a   risk — h\it   not,     as    the   audience 


knows,  a  certcainty — of  destruction.  The 
trees,  whose  tops  appear  behind  the  ruin, 
break  his  foil,  and,  though  bruised  and 
wounded,  he  reaches  the  ground  in  compara- 
tive safety. 

A  striking  breathless  scene.  It  is  almost 
the  last  with  which  we  need  be  occupied. 
The  corporal  of  Dragoons  agrees  with  me, 
when  I  hazard  an  opinion  that  after  this 
point  the  jnece  deteriorates  sadly,  and  that 
when  it  turns  out,  at  INIonsicur  Laroque's 
death,  that  his  money  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  that  it  is  all  by  a  strange 
coincidence  the  legitimate  property  of  the 
Marquis  de  Champcey — when  I  point  out,  I 
say,  that  this  is  a  termination  clumsily  and 
hastily  wrought  out,  the  corporal  of  Dra- 
goons agrees  with  me  at  once. 

I  might  have  added — if  they  had  not  begun 
to  turn  the   gas  out  in  the   theatre    and  so 
brought  our  conversation  to  an  abrupt  close 
— I  might  have  added  that  this  sligh'tness, 
this   hurry    of  termination,  is  too     often    a 
characteristic  of  modern  Avork.  I  might  have 
added  that  the  consideration  of  jjrobability 
in    a   denouement,  is  a  thing  too  often  un- 
dreamt of,  and  that  the  turning  up  of  con- 
venient discoveries,  just  at  the  right  moment, 
is  a  thing  contemptible  in  art,  and  hideously 
untrue.  '  When  do  things  happen  so  in  life  ? 
Alas,  if  the  legacy  is  to  come,  the  lovers  who 
have  been  waiting  for  it,  grow  old  before  it 
does — if  there  is  a  person  in  the  way    and 
his  removal  would  set  all  things  straight — is 
he  the  man  to  die  ?     I   might  have   added 
that,   according  to  my  poor  judgemnt,    all 
this  rises  from  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
men  are  thrown  off  their  balance  by  a  little 
success,  and  presuming  on  it,   cease  to  take 
pains.     They  do  not,  in  a  dignified  but  hum- 
ble retirement,  pei-fectionate  their  work  for 
the    work's    sake.      They  are    the   fashion. 
They    are    surrovmded  by    parasites    who, 
hovering  about  them,  with   servile   buzzing 


flatteries,  generate  in  them  a  blinding  self- 
esteem,  fatal,  more  than  words  can  tell,  to 
the  production  of  aught  that  is  great  or  solid. 
Their  work  must  be  done  to  a  time  that 
they  niay  strike  Avhile  the  iron  is  not.  They 
sacrifice  their  art  to  a  temporary  splendour 
of  liveries  and  equipage — they  fail  to  look  on 
money  as  an  accident  of  art — a  necessary 
thing  indeed,  and  one  that  should  follow  all 
success,  yet  still  but  an  accident  attendant 
on  their  work,  and  not  that  work's  great 
object. 

But.  leaving  all  that  I  might  have  said,  but 
did  not,  I  have  now  to  record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Bull,  a  truth  which,  though 
it  fills  me  with  alarm,  must  yet  not  be   con- 
cealed from  that  gentleman.     It  is  thi.s,  that 
I  unable  again  to  see  the  gross  vice  and  immo- 
j  rality  of  another  French  play,  I  begin  to  fear 
I  that  there  must  be  something  defective  in  my 

moral    and  intellectual  eyesight  Avhich  has 
j  hindered  me    from    perceiving    the    hidden 

villany  of  the  piece,   whose  sadder  portions 
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have  movecl  the  tears,  as  the  happier  portions 
have  moved  tlie  smiles,  of  au  attentive  aud 
dcliglitful  audience. 

Watered  ])y  such  tears,  warmed  hy  the 
sunshine  of  such  smiles,  rooted  in  the  bhick 
mud  of  cities,  expanding  strongly  in  their 
faint  and  sickly  air,  the  drama  rises,  like  a 
good  and  stately  tree.  Beneath  its  boughs  is 
found  a  pleasant  shade  where  those  who  live 
pent  up  in  towns,  may  rest  after  their  day 
of  toil.  Train  it  aright,  and  use  it  well,  and 
from  its  comely  leaves  ascent  exhales,  whole- 
some and  profitable  to  man.  What,  though 
its  growth  has  in  the  world's  long  history 
been  sometimes  warped  and  turned  aside. 
What,  though  the  boughs  that  should  have 
grown  towards  heaven  have  been — but  this 
not  often — dragged  down  by  wicked  hands, 
which  forcing  them  to  creep  through  mire 
and  offal,  have  caused  the  wholesome  leaves 
so  steeped  in  poison  to  give  a  deadly  exha- 
lation forth.  Shall  the  tree  be  blamed  for 
this  ?  The  tree,  whose  culture  was  the  life's 
Avork  of  Shakespeare — whose  fruit  was  hand- 
ed to  our  forefathers  by  Garrick,  and  at 
whose  root  that  friend  of  Garrick,  Avhom  the 
world  delights  to  honour,  has  been  found  him- 
self at  Avork. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  IN  CHINA. 


The  Chinese  year  is  divided  into  lunar 
mouths,  consequently  Ncav  Years  Day  is  the 
first  day  of  the  first  moon.  It  is  a  great  day 
in  China.  It  is  a  day  of  public  Avorshipping 
of  the  emperor  by  the  mandarins  and  other 
high  oflicials.  \\e  arc  led  to  understand  that 
this  ceremony  would  be  observed  Avith  more 
than  usual  splendour  for  certain  state  reasons, 
and  therefore  determined  to  be  present.  We 
were  informed  that  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Avould  certainly  see  them  at  the  Ching- 
wang-meaou  or  city  king's  temple.  But 
woe  to  those  who  put  their  faith  in  Chinese 
punctuality  !  Should  the  Taou-tae  be  dis- 
turbed Avith  evil  dreams,  or  his  thoughts  in 
his  bed  disquiet  him,  he  is  very  likely  to 
rise  at  two  o'clock  and  proceed  to  his  devo- 
tions ;  but  should  his  sleep  prove  refresh- 
ing, it  is  just  as  probable  he  Avill  remain 
in  the  arms  of  jMorpheus  until  seven 
o'clock. 

AVith  the  Avarning  of  several  failures  be- 
fore our  eyes,  Ave  determined  not  to  do  dis- 
appointed ;  and  therefore,  having  fortified  our 
inner  man  with  hot  coffee,  curry,and  rice,and 
our  outer  selves  Avith  various  fur  garments  of 
very  un-Knglish  forms,  a  large  party  of  us 
sallied  forth,  a  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  attended  by  six  or  eight 
coolies  Avith  lanterns.  Truly  our  courage 
merited  rcAvard ;  for  the  n'ight  Avas  pitch 
dark,  and  as  it  had  rained  the  Avholo  of  the 
previous  day,  the  broad  rough  stones  along 
which  Ave  had  to  ])roceed  in  Indinn  file,  were 
so  slippery  that  every  now  and  then  some  of 
our  party  made  a  sudden  and  disagreeable 


descent  into  the  mud,  of  Avhich  there  Avas  a 
liberal  supply  on  either  hand. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  city  gates  we 
met  croAvds  of  people  going-  from  every 
direction  towards  the  ten:plc;  for  at  this 
season  every  Chinaman,  however  careless  or 
Avicked  he  may  be,  thinks  himself  bound  to 
set  matters  straight  by  ofi'ering  candles,  gilt 
paper,  and  incense,  and  prostrating  himself 
before  the  shrine.  Kich  men  come  attended 
by  their  servants,  who  carry  the  offerings ; 
then,  first  making  a  bow  to  the  idol,  they  take 
some  sticks  of  incense,  light  them,  and  hand 
them  to  a  priest,  who  places  them  in  a  tripod, 
the  servants  giving  the  candles  and  placing 
the  gilt  paper  in  a  bra/.ier.  Ketiring  a  fcAV 
stej)s  from  the  shrine,  they  kneel  down,  pros- 
trate the  head  six  or  nine  times, 
prayers  the  while. 

We  found  croAvds  going  through  this  cere- 
mony when  we  reached  the  Chiug-Avang- 
meaou,  Avhich  Avas  brilliantly  lighted  Avith  all 
kinds  of  lanterns ;  indeed,  there  Avere  so  many 
Avorshippers  that  they  could  onlj^  alloAv  each 
candle  to  burn  for  a  fcAV  minutes  on  the 
frame  before  the  idol,  it  was  then  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  another.  The  floor  of  the 
shrine  was  actually  raised  some  mches  above 
that  of  the  temple,  by  the  accumulated  mud 
Ijrought  in  on  the  feet  of  the  Avorshippers  ; 
and  the  clouds  of  incense  that  arose  from  all 
the  shrines,  made  the  temple  almost  dark.  We 
were  soon  tired  of  Avatching  this  meaning- 
less   Avorshiji;  so,  after    a    short    time,    Ave 


muttering 


Avenfc  to  the  silk-shop  near,  telling  some  of 
the  priests  to  send  us  Avord  Avhen  the  man- 
darins Avere  really  at  hand.  They  did  so,  and 
this  time  Ave  proceeded  to  the  IvAvan-te- 
meaou  or  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  which 
was  also  splendidly  lighted.  Here  the  idol, 
of  colossal  size,  Avas  concealed  from  the 
public  gaze  by  an  embroidered  veil,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  Yin  and  Yang,  the 
male  and  female  principle  which  has  existed 
(say  the  Chinese)  from  eternity.  This  veil 
has  a  large  aperture  through  which  the  idol's 
eye  is  supposed  to  gaze  on  his  deluded 
Avorshippers. 

We  Avandered  about  in  the  courts  of  this 
temple  till  six  o'clock  ;  and  on  going  into  one 
of  the  side  rooms  to  sit  doAvn,  the  attendants 
offered  us  some  tea,  ii  la  Chinoise,  Avhich  we 
gladly  accepted  and  found  Acry  good.  At 
length  the  ofticial  servants  began  to  arrive; 
amongst  them  came  the  executioners  Avearing 
red  caps  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Albert  hat. 
The  striking  of  gongs  announced  the  arrival 
at  last  of  the  great  men,  Avho  went  into  one 
of  the  side  rooms  to  robe ;  meanwhile,  tho 
temple  gates  being  closed  and  a  space  cleared 
in  front  of  the  shrine,  the  servants  spread 
fur  and  silk  cusliions  for  tliem  to  kneel  upon, 
tAvo  in  front  and  two  rows  of  five  behind.  A 
man  in  silk  robe  and  fur  cap,  like  our  Lord 
Mayor's  sAvord-lKnirer,  only  rather  more 
grotesque,  entered  lirst  and  took  his  stand  in 
front  between  tho  cushions   and  the   shrine. 
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The  two  frout  cushions  Avere  occupied  by  the 
Taoii-tae  or  Governor  of  the  province,  and 
the  military  commandant,  the  former  in  a 
splendid  dress  of  sable  fur,  over  another  of 
rich  embroidery,  a  beautiful  fur  cap  -with  a 
red  button  and  a  peacock's  feather,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  it  and  the  button  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  paradise,; 
the  dress  of  the  latter  was  similar,  except 
that  he  had  no  feather.  The  remaining  ten 
cushions  were  occupied  by  the  Ohe-heen  or 
mayor,  the  captain  of  the  coast-guard  and 
eight  other  mandarins,  of  whom  only  the 
second  had  ar  fur  dress,  the  other  wearing 
black,  brown,  or  purple  satin  robes,  edged 
with  white  fur,  and  jjeautiful  square  pieces 
of  embroidery,  like  the  Jewish  high-priest's 
breast-plate,  hanging  on  the  breast  and  )jc- 
twceu  the  shoulders.  The  cuffs  of  their 
sleeves  are  shaped  like  a  horse's  hoof,  because 
when  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
Emperor  they  fancy  themselves  horses,  and 
go  on  all  fours,  carefully  concealing  their 
hands  within  the  sleeves. 

They  walked  in,  in  solemn  procession,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  remained 
standing  each  by  his  own  cushion,  till  the 
deep  loud  voice  of  the  man  who  lirst  entered 
and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  uttered 
the  word  "  Kwei !"  (Kneel  down),  and  down 
they  all  went  as  though  moved  by  clock-work ; 
'•'  Keaou  sheaou"'  (Knock  the  ground  with  your 
beads),  was  the  next  word  of  command  ;  this 
was  done  three  times  ;  "Hwang  !"  (Rise  up), 
and  they  all  rose  at  once.  This  formula  was 
repeated  three  times,  making  three  kneelings, 
and  nine  prostrations  of  the  head,  all  in 
solemn  silence  except  the  fugleman  of  the 
corps.  They  rose  and  passed  out  quickly ; 
their  attendants  came  to  remove  the  cushions, 
and  hearing  from  them  that  they  were  going 
next  to  the  Confucian  Temple,  we  took  a 
shorter  road  unfettered  by  red  tape,  and  ar- 
rived there  first.  This  Temple  of  Confucius 
is  a  very  pretty  one  ;  the  ceiling  is  painted  in 
compartments;  and  there  are  no  idols  in  it, 
only  ta])lets  to  the  sage  and  his  seventy-two 
disciples.  The  same  ceremony  was  twice 
repeated  here,  once  in  the  court-yard  and 
once  in  the  temple;  when  it  was  over,  we 
went  up  and  spoke  to  them  (as  the  Taou-tae 
spoke  English,  and  nearly  all  our  party  spoke 
Chinese).  After  congratulating  them,  we 
inquired  when  they  would  worship  the  gods  ; 
the  Taou-tae  very  coolly  said :  ''  To-morrow 
we  will  worship  them,  we  have  done  quite 
enough  to-day  ;"  then  folding  his  hands  to- 
gether and  making  us  a  low  bov*-,  he  walked 
off. 

Returning  home  wo  went  into  the  Ching- 
wang-mcaou,  to  see  the  ladies  worshipping. 
They  were  there  in  large  numbers,  very 
splendidly  dressed,  with  their  faces  rouged, 
and  flowers  in  their  hair  ;  presenting,  as  they 
knelt  Ijefore  the  various  shrines,  rather  an 
elegant  appearance,  Poor  things,  they  are 
only  allowed  to  go  out  and  show  their  finery 


in  pu1)lic  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  they  esteem  this  New  Year's  Day  fete 
as  their  most  favourable  opportunity,  and 
improve  it  accordingly. 

The  festivities  last  for  several  days,  during 
which  business  is  entirely  suspended,  and  all 
the  shops  closed. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  go  into  the  city  at  this 
time,  the  tea-.shops  only  being  open,  and  the 
streets  crowded  with  people  in  their  holiday 
attire,  rushing  al)Out  with  card-cases  in  their 
hands,  busy  calling  upon  all  their  friends. 
As  time  is  precious,  friends  numerous,  and 
ceremony  all  that  is  thought  of,  many  of  the 
people  have  a  little  square  hole  in  their  shut- 
ters, though  which  the  cards  are  dropped, 
precluding  the  necessity  of  a  personal  call. 
These  cards  are  simply  slips  of  red  paper,  on 
which  are  inscribed  characters  expressing 
some  congratulatory  sentiment,  and  the 
visitor's  name. 

No  one  will  do  any  work  at  this  time  : 
even  household  servants  expect  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  themselves  :  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  if  anyone  were  inconsiderate 
enough  to  die  at  this  season  of  universal 
rejoicing,  anyone  would  find  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  bury  him. 

The  tcnijiles,  which  are  ver}^  large,  present 
an  odd  apjiearance  :  the  shrines  being  crowded 
with  worshippers,  while  in  the  courts  j-ou 
see  gambling  tables,  fortune-tellers,  improv- 
visatori,  and  jugglers,  all  plying  their  various 
trades  for  their  own  special  benefit,  and  the 
amusement  of  a  crowd  of  eager  gazers.  One 
man  was  playing  some  very  clover  tricks 
with  a  ball ;  he  had  in  one  hand  a  circlet  of 
twisted  straw,  with  a  leather  socket,  looking 
like  the  root  of  animal's  horn  :  in  this  he 
kept  catching  the  ball  in  all  kinds  of  posi- 
tions: at  length  he  placed  it  on  his  head, 
with  the  socket  on  his  forcliead.  and,  throw- 
ing the  ball  an  immense  height,  caught  it 
firmly  in  the  socket. 

The  tea-shops  were  crowded  with  visitors. 
We  went  into  one,  where  we  found  about 
three  hundred  people  seated  at  tables, 
smoking  and  drinking  tea.  The  charge  is 
ridiculously  small :  for  one  halfpennj',  you 
may  have  Avhat  they  would  call  a  sumptuous 
meal — three  cash  being  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
tea,  fifteen  hundred  cash  going  to  the  dollar. 
Their  mode  of  making  tea  is  very  diflerent 
from  ours;  they  put  the  tea  into  the  cups 
and  then  take  them  to  immense  copper 
kettles  with  furnaces  inside  ;  filling  each  cup 
with  boiling  water,  they  put  on  its  little 
cover,  and  alloAV  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  • 
then  pushmg  the  cover  just  within  the  rim 
of  the  cup.  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  making 
their  escape,  they  drink  it,  without  sugar  or 
milk.  They  will  refill  the  cups  once  for  the 
same  money,  but  if  you  want  more,  you  must 
make  second  payment. 

We  ended  our  New  Year's  wanderings  by 
visiting  the  grottoes,  with  Mhich  most  of  the 
temple  gardens  abound,  and  which  are  nearly 
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as  high  as  the  temples  themselves.  They 
■were  crowded  with  people  in  every  variety 
of  dress  and  colour ;  and  certainly  looked 
very  jiretty.  The  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  a  little  ]  and  Ijy  these 
grottoes.  caveSj  and  artificial  mountains,  they 
will  contrive  to  give  you  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
walking,  where  the  level  plain  would  give 
you  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  RELIC  OF  THE  MIDDLING  AGES. 


were  sulky  and  obstinate 
unusually  prim   and  sev 
one  who  seemed  to 
little  Waddles 

Every 
passage,  and  every  passage  was 


It  came  into  our  possession  quite  unex- 
pectedly, as  a  legacy  left  by  an  old  friend  of 
my  husjjand.     It  was  described  in  the  will 


tenement. 


although 


it  was 


actually  the  remains  of  an  old  Norman  castle. 
Lawyers  are  precise  in  their  language,  but 
certainly  not  descriptive;  and  there  was  no 
getting  any  correct  idea  of  the  place  without 
a  personal  visit.  The  small  woodcut  and  the 
two  inches  of  history  which  we  found  re- 
specting it  in  a  book  upon  the  Antiquities  of 
Sussex  were  sufficient  to  excite  our  curiosity; 
but  not  sulficieut  to  satisfy  it.  With  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  my  husband  went  down, 
and  his  letters  were  enthusiastic,  not  to  say 
rapturous.  He  had  always  a  strong  passion 
for  the  middle  ages  (\Nhich,  I  must  say,  I 
never  thoroughl}'  shared),  and  I  vras  not  sur- 
prised when  he  svKldenly  returned,  and  gave 
an  order  for  our  immediate  removal.  It  was 
rather  lato  in  a  very  fine  aatumn,  and 
although  we  had  only  just  come  Ijack  from  a 
lengthened  stay  at  the  seaside,  we  closed  our 
Loudon  establishment  once  more,  as  my 
husband  was  bent  upon  passing  tho  Clirist- 
mas  at  his  now  property.  There  was  some- 
thing so  novel  and  exciting  in  transplanting 
ourselves  direct  from  a  rather  dull  modern 
square,  with  not  even  a  black  statue  of  a 
statesman  to  give  it  an  historical  flavour,  to 
a  veritable  castle  in  one  of  tho  oldest  counties 
of  England,  full  of  legends  and  traditions, 
and  venerable  with  age,  that  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  prospect  of 
the  change. 

Our  arrival  produced  no  very  great  excite- 
ment in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  for 
tho  position  of  Rubble  Castle  (that  was  the 
title  it  went  by)  was  somewhat  lonely.  There 
were  several  bleak  hills,  a  scrap  of  moor-like 
common,  and  a  bit  of  ragged  forest  near  the 
place,  and  tho  village  Avas  four  miles  distant. 
How  such  a  baronial  dwelling  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  owner  (Mr.  Vandalj  we 
never  precisely  knew,  though,  we  guessed  it 
was  an  unredeemed  mortgage. 

Ovir  removal  was  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience.  Our  servants  were  annoyed 
at  leaving  London,  and  more  annoyed  at 
being  conveyed  to  Avhat  I  heard  them  call  a 
downright  "  penictentsliary.-'  The  coachman 
and  footman  became  friendly  for  tho  first 
time  since  thoy  had  licon  in  our  service  :  the 
old  female  cook,  presuming  on  her  length  of 
servitude,  was  rebellious :  tho  two  housemaids 


my  own  maid  was 

severe ;    and  the    only 

enjoy  the  change  was 

,  our  page. 

room  of  our  dreary  castle  was  a 

a  vault.  It 
looked  an  imposing  place  from  the  outside, 
with  its  turrets,  its  drawbridge,  its  ])Ortcullis, 
its  towers,  its  moat  (which  made  the  lower 
apartments  very  damp),  its  arched  doorways, 
battlements,  and  little  peep-holes  of  windows; 
but  inside  there  was  not  a  room — to  use  a 
vulgar  expression — that  you  could  swing  a 
cat  in,  if  we  except  tho  two  principal  halls, 
which  were  like  railway  tunnels.  I'ut  the 
most  singular  part  about  it  was  an  old  warder, 
who  looked  aged  enough  to  have  been  present 
when  the  first  stone  of  the  castle  was  laid. 
He  was  very  feeble,  of  course,  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  was  just  one  of  those  old  servants 
— very  unlike  my  servants — whose  pride  it  is 
to  die  at  their  posts.     And  a  nice  ptost  it  was. 


like  a  cell. 

it  any  fine 

alter   tho 

worse 

where 


hole  in  the  thick  stone  wall, 
Call  it  a  porter's  lodge,  or 
name  you  will,  but  you  cannot 
place.  It  was  an  unmistakable  cell, 
than  many  I  saw  at  the  model  prison, 
burglars  and  such  people  were  humanely 
coniined  for  their  crimes.  Tho  old  warder's 
duty  was  to  attend  to  tho  portcullis  and 
drawbridge  (the  only  entrance  across  the 
moat),  and  he  would  allow  no  one  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  lie  had  worked  that  port- 
cullis and  tliat  drawbridge  before  the  present 
generation  was  born,  before  the  family  pos- 
sessors of  Rubble  Castle  went  gradually  to 
the  bad,  and  sold  or  mortgaged  their  ancient 
property,  and  he  was  not  in  the  humour  to 
be  assisted  by  our  coachman  or  footman, 
even  if  either  of  those  lazy  and  dissatisfied 
menials  had  ciTered  their  inexperienced  ser- 
vices. The  port  ■ullis  and  drawbridge  were 
old — absurdly  old — tho  machinery  was  anti- 
quated, rust}',  and  generally  out  of  order, 
and  the  process,  in  the  old  Avarder's  hands,  of 
letting  any  person  in  or  out,  was  a  noisy 
creaking  performance  that  lasted  nearly  half- 
an-hour. 

There  Avas  little  time  left  for  moping  about 
or  even  thoroughly  examining  the  j)lace,  for 
some  of  the  visitors — whom  my  husband  had 
invited,  Avith  his  usual  impetuosity,  to  give 
the  place  a  warming — were  expected  early  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day.  We  did  Avhat 
we  could  Avith  mouldy  hangings  and  scanty 
furniture,  made  some  centuries  before  up- 
liolstcry  Avas  raised  into  the  dignity  of  an 
art ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  enormous  iires  roaring 


up 


forge-like 


chimneys,  we  •  produced  the 
appearance  of  comfort,  if  not  the  reality. 
The  servants  A\'ere  not  at  all  reconciled  to 
the  place  ujmn  further  acquaintance,  and 
they  considered  tlio  Avholc  removal  as  some- 
thing little  bettor  than  joining  a  gang  of 
gipsies.  If  tlieir  situations  had  not  been 
good,  and  their  master  and  mistress  had  not 
been  indulgent,  I  believe   the   Avhole   body 
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would  have  tendered  their  resignation  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation. 

The  first  visitors  who  arrived  were  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Gushington,  an  enthusiastic  widow 
with  her  more  enthusiastic  daughters.  Thej- 
were  in  raptures  with  the  castle,  as  I  full}' 
expected,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  was 
a  good  example  to  set  the  servants. 

'•  What  a  dear,  delightful,  duck  of  a  place  I" 
almost  shouted  ]\[rs.  Gushington  before  the 
first  salutations  were  over. 

"  And  so  old,  mama,"  interposed  the 
daughter. 

"  Yes,  my  dear."  returned  the  mother,  "  so 
very  old.  Where  did  your  respected  hus- 
band pick  up  such  a  dear,  quaint,  feudal 
relic.  ]Mrs.  Coggleshall  ?" 

"  It  was  left  us  as  a  legacy,"  I  replied. 
"  O,     how     charming  1"     returned     Mrs. 
Gushmgton,  with   enthusiasm ;   ''  how   ver}' 
charming — so  unexpected  !'' 

"  Don't  j^ou  like  the  middle  ages  ?"  asked 
Miss  Gushington,  in  a  tone  very  similar  to 
her  mother, 

'■  Not  much,"  I  answered. 

"  0,  I  do  !"  returned  the  young  lady,  in  a 
most  rapturous  manner.  "  I  think  they  were 
so  nice  1" 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Coggleshall,"  said 
Mrs.  Gushington,  '•  what  I  should  call  this 
place  if  it  were  mine  ?" 

"  Something  very  pretty  I'm  sure,  dear,"  I 
returned  with  politeness. 

"  The  Moated  Grange !  after  Tennyson's 
poem  }-ou  know  ?" 

"  Very  happy,  indeed,  mama,"  replied  the 
daughter. 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  guests  were  not 
disposed  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  modern 
civilisation  for  the  barbarity  of  the  middle 
ages,  without  an  imamiable  struggle.  Such 
were  old  Mr.  Crowcomb  and  his  wife.  They 
had  got  the  best  apartment  in  the  castle — 
stony,  of  course, — that  could  not  be  helped  ; 
but  a  room  fit  for  a  king  and  queen — in 
the  middle  ages. 

They  did  not  complain  direct  to  me  or 
Mr.  Coggleshall ;  but  Mrs  Crowcomb's  maid 
made  frequent  application  for  impossible 
things  in  the  kitchen.  Our  servants  in 
their  present  temper  took  care  to  convey 
this  to  me,  as  a  hint  of  their  own  deplorable 
condition. 

A  communication  was  opened  with  the 
neighbouring  village  (four  miles  distant) 
for  the  purpose  of  victualling  the  garrison. 
Considering  the  extent  and  the  unusual 
character  of  the  demand,  we  were  tole- 
rably well  served  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  old  warder  jroinir  through  all  the 
forms  of  challenging  the  butcher's  boy  in  his 
cart  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  invading  army.  AVhen  he 
came  for  orders,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
letting  down  the  old.  cranky  drawbridge, 
they  were  shouted  thruugh  a  speaking- 
trumpet  thrust  through  a  .slit  of  a  window. 


The  first  serious  difficulty  that  I  expe- 
rienced in  the  victualling  department  was 
with  the  cook,  who  could  find  nothing- in  the 
shape  of  kitchen  utensils  with  which  she  felt 
disposed  to  risk  her  professional  reputation 
before  company. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  mim,"  she  said,  '•  for 
born  savidges,  which  was  content  to  eat  their 
meat  raw  from  the  points  of  dadgers,  but  it 
won't  suit  ni}'  books." 

I  presume  that  she  alluded  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  middle-age  barons  at 
their  repasts;  though  I  did  iiot  enquire 
further.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  without 
more  discussion,  I  took  her  to  the  armoury, 
and .  made  a  selection  of  helmets,  breast- 
plates, and  a  variety  of  odd  metalic  things 
that  I  knew  nothing  about,  sufiicient  to  set 
up  a  cook  in  business  at  a  public  club-house. 
I  knew  I  was  committing  sacrilege;  but  what 
could  I  do  ? 

The  moat  was  one  of  the  most  obtrusive 
nuisances  that  we  had  to  deal  with.  It  was, 
in  parts,  half-full  of  green,  slimy  mud,  and 
we  had  not  been  in  the  'castle  many  hours 
before  wc  became  painfully  aware  of  its 
existence. 

There  was  no  concealing  the  fact,  nor 
doubting  the  cause,  and  the  old  warder, 
being  the  only  living  link  that  bound  us  to 
the  past,  was  sununoned  to  render  an  expla- 
nation, and  suggest  a  remedy. 

'•'Well  sir,"  he  said,  "I  remember  the  old 
moat  loike  that  for  more  nor  nftj^  year." 

'•Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Coggleshall.  inter- 
rupting him,  "  we  want  to  know  the 
cause." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  venerable  adjunct  of  the 
place,  with  a  chuckle,  "  that's  more  nor  you 
nor  I  can  tell.  It  cum  loike  that  about  a 
week  a'ter  old  Sir  Cleaves  died,  an'  they  do 
say — " 

This  was  sufficient  for  my  husband,  who 
had  a  special  dislike  of  the  old  warder's 
legends,  and  he  dismissed  the  aged  servant 
without  further  questioning:.  The  next  day 
we  sent  to  the  town  for  a  surveyor — a 
person  not  easily  found  in  those  part.* — and 
his  report  (which  cost  us  fifty  pounds),  could 
onh'  tell  us  that,  in  former  times,  the  moat 
was  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring;  that 
this  spring  had  dried  up  from  natural  causes  ; 
that  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  abating 
the  nuisance  except  by  boring  for  water  to 
flush  the  moat,  or  by  clearing  out  the  mud 
altogether.  We  adopted  neither  of  these 
expensive  suggestions ;  but  temporarily  kept 
off  the  enemy  by  a  liberal  application  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

We  had  great  trouble  with  our  only 
child,  Alexander,  aged  nine  years,  who  was 
home  for  his  holidays.  He  made  a  com- 
panion of  little  AVaddles,  our  fat  page, 
and  together  they  scaled  such  giddy  heights 
upon  the  tower-battlements,  that  it  made 
everybody's  heart  sick  to  see  thcni.  When 
this   amusement  was    denied    to   them,    and 
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the  waj's  of  access  -n'cre  closed  and  guarded 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  castle,  they 
let  themselves  out  of  an  arrow-hole,  or 
window,  by  a  rope  into  a  dry  part  of  the 
moat,  and  were  lost,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  castle  for  many  hours.  When  thev,  at 
last,  applied  for  re-admission  across  the  draw- 
bridge, they  were  one  mass  of  dry,  light- 
coloured  dirt  from  head  to  foot,  and  tliey  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  themselves  known 
to  the  old  warder.  Their  story  was  that  a 
treacherous  part  of  the  moat  had  given  way, 
and  plunged  them  up  to  their  necks  in  tlie 
ancient  mud.  They  had  run  about  the  com- 
mon and  the  forest  until  they  lelt  dry  and 
comfortable,  and  thouglit  they  looked  decent, 
when  they  had  presented  themselves,  a  little 
before  dusk,  under  the  notion  tliat  they  might 
enter  unobserved,  Alexander  had  spoiled  a 
new  suit  of  clotlies,  and  little  AVaddles  had 
utterl}'  destroyed  his  liveiy. 

Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  this  fright 
when  we  heard  jiiercing  shrieks  issuing  from 
the  north  turret,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Gusliington  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Coggleshall,  I  believe  that  no  one 
would  have  ventured  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  these  sounds  of  terror ;  for  ]\[r. 
Crowcouib  distinctly  stated  that  he  was 
neitlier  a  hero,  nor  a  crusader,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  already  beginning  to  beheve  in 
strange  stories  of  white  and  red  ladies  who 
walked  by  night  with  gi-eat  wounds  in  their 
breasts  up  and  down  tlie  corridors.  ■Mr.  Cog- 
gleshall, with  most  praiseworthy  promptitude. 
Seized  a  thick  stick,  and  went  direct  to  the 
room  where  Mariana  (Miss  Gushington)  was 
preparing  lierself  for  dinner.  lie  found  that 
young  lady  with  dishevelled  hair,  croucii- 
ing  in  a  corner  of  the  I'oom,  and  staring 
wildly  at  two  large  bats,  who  were  staring 
at  her  from  two  opposite  corners.  Mr. 
Coggleshall  led  the  romantic  young  lady 
out  of  the  room;  and.  after  a  short  struggle, 
he  put  the  two  animals  to  flight.  It  turned 
out  afterwards,  that  jMariana  had  opened 
the  turret  windovf  to  gaze  at  the  rising 
autumnal  moon,  when  the  two  brutes  flew 
suddenly  in,  and  nearly  knocked  her  down 
in  the  entry. 

Two  other  visitors  arrived  before  we  sat 
down  to  dinner — the  JMisses  Tutbury,  maiden 
sisters,  living  on  their  property  ,•  and,  at  last, 
after  many  difficulties  in  tiie  series  of  vaults 
wliich  did  duty  for  the  kitchen,  the  great 
meal  of  the  day  was  served  at  exactly  half- 
past  eight  p.m.  railway  time.  The  repast 
was  plain,  l)Ut  ample, — boronial,  in  fact,  and 
satisfactory  enough,  in  its  way ;  but  the 
footman  and  coachman  thought  proper  to 
wait  at  table  wrajiped  up  as  if  prepared  for 
a  long  journey  outside  a  coach.  The  dress 
first  caught  my  eye,  but  I  said  nothing;  and 
then  it  caught  my  husband's  eye,  who  said 
a  great  deal. 

"John   Thomas  and  James   William,"  Mr. 


Coggleshall  shouted  across  the  table,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"' 

There  was  a  little  hesitation.  Then  the  foot- 
man, although  the  junior,  put  himself  forward 
to  speak. 

'■I  knows  what  it  is,  sir,  to  which  you 
eludes,  but  roomatiz  is  a  thing  that  w-ill  come 
to  us  all,  sir,  sooner  or  later,  an'  its  wrong, 
it  is,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence." 

This  speech  produced  a  sympathetic  grunt 
from  Mr.  Crowcomb  ;  but  it  only  enraged 
Mr.  Coggleshall  still  further. 

''  Take  off  that  comforter,  John  Thomas," 
he  said,  "  directly ;  and  tliat  ridiculous 
overcoat ;  and  you,  James  William,  either 
make  yourself  a  Christian  waiter,  or  leave 
the  work  to  John  Thomas.  You're  not 
driving  the  Carlisle  Highflyer  against  a  north 
wind  !"' 

"  Weny  well,  sir,"  replied  the  coachman, 
"  if  you  Avish  it :  but  goin'  hout  o'  this  warm 
room — which  warm  it  is  compared  with  those 
passidgcs" 

An  impatient  gesture  from  Mr.  Coggleshall 
stopped  any  further  conversation,  and  the 
dinner  was  finished  in  silence. 

During  the  afternoon  the  wind  had  shifted 
round  to  the  north,  and  our  position  was  no 
protection  against  the  keenness  of  the  blast. 
Our  screen  from  the  south,  composed  of  the 
bleak  hills  before  mentioned,  was  perfect; 
but  from  the  east  and  the  north  we  had 
scarcely  the  shelter  of  a  blade  of  grass. 
Leaving  the  banquetting-hall,  as  it  is  called, 
to  go  across  the  dark  passage  to  that  other 
tunnel  fitted  up  as  a  drawing-room,  we  all 
felt  that  the  two  men-servants  were  not  so 
very  much  to  blame. 

We  retired  to  rest  early  that  night, 
only  to  awake  to  fresh  troubles  the  next 
morning.  Everybody  had,  of  course,  heard 
strange  and  unearthly  noises  during  the 
night  (tlie  howling  of  the  wind  along  the 
tunnels  and  passages),  and  almost  everyone 
was  full  of  complaints  when  we  met  at 
breakfiist.  The  two  Misses  Tutbury  had 
been  horrified  bv  discovering  a  large  owl 
standing  calmly  before  their  toilet-glass  on 
their  dressing-table.  Unlike  Miss  Gushing- 
ton with  the  bat,  they  were  strong-minded 
enough  to  drive  it  away  with  an  open 
umbrella.  Both  Mi's,  Gushington  and  lier 
daughter  were  a  little  pinched  up  with 
cold,  and  a  trifle — just  a  trifle — less  enthu- 
siastic. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowcomb  were, 
of  course,  sulk}*,  especially  ?ilr.  Crowcomb; 
who  had  shouted  for  one  hour  in  vain  for 
shaving  water  in  his  lofty  chamber  in  the 
battlements,  there  being  no  bells  or  com- 
munications between  any  two  parts  of  the 
building.  We  had  to  apologise  for  many  small 
short  comings  at  the  breakfast  table.  Our 
letters,  which  came  to  us  veiy  late,  contained 
apologies  for  being  unable  to  accept  our  kind 
invitation  from  ma,ny  gentlemen  whom  we 
had  calculated  upon  as  beaux  for  the  ladies. 
Tliis  is  always  the  case  in  all  parties,  whether 
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in  town  or  country  ;  and  one  note  from  Mr. 
Aal  Fresco  was  particularly  vexing  to  poor 
Mariana  (Miss  Gushington),  who  1  know  had 
conio  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  him 
at  the  Castle. 

The  county  paper  contained  the  following 
paragraph,  which  Mr.  Coggleshall  read  to 
us ; — 

Rubble  Castle. — "Wo  are  glad  to  loarn  that  this  interest- 
ing, ancient,  historical,  and  local  Xorman  relic,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Udolpho  Coggleshall,  Esquirs,  a  gontle- 
,  man  of  enlarged  views  and  ample  property,  in  whom  we 
hope  to  soe  Iho^o  baronial  glories  revived  which  have  so 
long  lain  dormant  under  the  icy  manners  of  the  late  un- 
congenial proprietor. 

I  think  mj'  husband  felt  a  little  pride  at 
this  paragraph  ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  soon  checked 
by  the  receipt  of  a  very  largo  claim  for  poor- 
rates,  which  came  amongst  the  letters. 

"A  most  unjust  assessment,''  he  exclaimed. 
'*'and  I  shall  certainly  appeal  against  it. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  poor- 
rates  !  Why,  what  on  earth  do  they  reckon 
the  rent  of  this" — he  checked  himself  as  he 
was  about  to  say  something  disrespectful  of 
the  place,  and  added  calmly,  "  this  castle  ?''^ 

"Ah!''  replied  old  Mr.  CroAvcomb,  taking 
up  the  conversation,  "  I  thought  as  much ;  I 
thought  as  much.  If  you  will  be  a  baron, 
Coggleshall,  you'll  find  you  must  pay  for  it !"' 

We  passed  the  short  day  in  viewing  what 
little  was  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest 
town — a  very  poor  place  in  appearance — and 
returned  to  the  Castle  early  in  the  afternoon. 
When  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  drawbridge, 
we  noticed  two  persons  in  long  beards  and 
German  hats  sketching  from  different  points, 
and  we  thought  we  saw  a  photographic 
apparatus  moving  off  in  the  distance.  A 
stout,  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  white  neck- 
tie, with  several  other  gentlemen  of  equal 
age,  but  of  very  unequal  size,  were  standing 
near  the  place.  When  Mr.  Coggleshall  made 
the  necessary  signal  to  the  warder,  the  stout 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  elected 
spokesman  of  the  party,  advanced,  and  said  : 
"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  new 
proprietor  of  this  noble  relic?'" 

•'  I  am  the  present  proprietor,''  returned 
my  husband. 

"  We  are  the  acting  committee  of  the  West 
Sussex,  or  B  division  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association."  continued  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, who  paused  for  a  reply. 

"Indeed !"  returned  my  husband,  vacantly. 

"  It  is  a  proud,  but  an  onerous  position 
■which  you  occupy,"  continued  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, enquiringly. 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  you,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Coggleshall,  Avhile  we  all  listened 
with  interest. 

"  When  I  saj^  proud,"  returned  the  stout 
gentleman,  "I  mean  in  owning  the  roof  which 
once  sheltered  the  great  Rufus  (called  Rufus 


the  pug-nosed)  after  the  siege  of  Mudport : 
when  1  say  onerous,  I  mean  in  reference  to 
what  you  may  do  with  that  roof." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
committ<:!e,  or  deputation,  at  this  speech;  and 
tall  gentlemen  stooped  to  -whisper  to  short 
gentlemen,  while  short  gentlemen  stretched 
themselves  to  whisper  to  tall  gentlemen. 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  my  husband,  '•'  that  I 
have  the  usual  liberty  to  deal  as  I  like  with 
my  own  property  ?" 

'"'No,  sir;  pardon  me:"  returned  the  stout 
gentleman,  very  excitedly,  "  not  exactly  so  in 
this  case.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, your  country  has  an  historical  lien  upon 
these'hallowed  walls,  and  we  wait  upon  you, 
as  guardians  of  local  archaeological  monu- 
ments, to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  place  will 
receive  no  injury  at  your  hands." 

"  Then,  sir,"'^  replied  my  husband  very 
coolly,  '•'  with  every  respect  for  my  country, 
and  the  association  you  so  ably  represent,  I 
must  decline  to  satisfy  you  upon  that  point." 

"  You  are  not  the  possessor  of  a  vulgar 
house,"  returned  the  stout  gentleman,  with 
much  energy:  "you  ai-o  the  recipient  of  a 
sacred  trust."  Remove  but  one  brick  of  that 
trust, — desecrate  but  one  stone, — and  the 
voice  of  civilised  Europe  will  be  raised  in  one 
universal  yell  of  indignation  against  you  !" 

The  drawbridge,  governed  by  the  feeble 
and  ancient  warder,  had  by  this  time  descend- 
ed slowly  to  its  place,  and  we  prepared  to 
cross  it. 

•'•Good  day,"  said  my  husband,  turning 
politely  to  the  stout  gentleman,  and  the  de- 
putation, who  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  their  spokesman's  tact 
and  eloquence. 

"  Good  day,  sir,''  replied  the  stout  gentle- 
man, raising"  his  hat  with  dignity.  "  Remem- 
ber your  trust :  the  eyes  of  your  country — of 
the  Archeeological  Association — arc  upon 
you." 

AVe  were  disappointed  upon  our  return  at 
not  finding  an  expected  visitor,  Mr.  Cog- 
gleshall, senior,  the  father  of  my  husband. 
He  had  written  to  say  he  would  arrive  at  the 
railway-station  by  a  certain  train,  and  we 
had  sent  the  coachman  over  with  a  carriage 
to  meet  him.  The  train  arrived,  but  no  ^Mr. 
Coffdeshall,  and  the  servant  had  come  back 
as  he  went. 

Dinner  passed  over  nmch  the  same  as  the 
day  before,  except  that  one  of  the  maids  had 
to  wait  in'  the  place  of  John  Thomas  the 
footman,  who  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  violent 
cold,  and  face-ache.  The  soup  was  greasy, 
and  the  meat  was  half-raw.  for  the  cook  liad 
become  more  rebellious,  having  been  without 
any  authoritative  supervision  during  the  day. 
The  night  was  even  a  little  colder  than  the 
last,  and  we  retired  to  our  stony  chambers,  if 
anything  a  little  earlier. 

in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  that  met 
my  eye,  as  I  looked  somewhat  early  out  of 
our  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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bare  country  in  front  of  the  castle,  was  a 
shabby  four-whenk'd  fly,  standing  imme- 
diately opposite  the  portcullis  entrance  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  moat.  Near  the 
fly  was  a  bony  horse,  endeavouring  to 
graze,  and  a  shaliby  groom  trying  to  warm 
himself  by  dancing  and  flinging  his  hands 
under  his  arm-pits.  Presently  an  old 
gentleman  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
of  the  fly,  and  I  at  once  recognised  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior.  I  called  my  husband, 
and,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  window, 
his  father,  who  was  very  stout,  had  with 
some  difficulty  reached  the  ground,  and 
began  to  make  signs  towards  the  castle. 
Something  struck  us  both,  seeing  the  horse 
disengaged  from  the  vehicle,  that  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior,  had  passed  the  night  in 
front  of  the  moat,  being  unable  to  make 
the  old  warder  hear.  "VVe  at  once  hastened 
dowii  to  the  cell,  or  lodge,  and  aroused 
the  venerable  servant,  who  was  still  sleeping 
soundly,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  glories  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Coggleshall,  who  is  rather 
impatient,  having  assured  his  father  through 
the  speaking-trumpet,  that  his  presence  was 
observed,  very  foolislily  ventured  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  portcullis.  Neither  he  nor  the 
old  warder  was  able  to  move  it.  They  both 
struggled  hard:  Init  the  more  they  struggled 
the  firmer  the  old  barrier  kept  its  place.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  some  hours  might 
elapse  before  the  passage  wonld  lie  again 
opened  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Coggles- 
hall, senior,  who  was,  no  doulit,  tired  out 
with  waiting  all  night,  Avouldlose  all  patience 
at  any  further  delay.  My  husband  conveyed 
the  melancholy  intelligence  to  his  exhausted 
parent  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  and 
received,  in  reply,  some  faint  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  eked  out  by  unmis- 
takable gestures  of  indignation.  In  this 
position  the  idea  struck  my  husband,  that 
Mr.  Coggleshall,  senior,  might  be  hauled 
through  the  window  by  which  Alexander  and 
little  "Waddles  got  into  the  dry  part  of  the 
moat. 

The  proposal  having  been  made  to  the 
old  gentleman,  he  seemed  reluctantly  to  give 
his  consent,  and  walked  to  the  point  indi- 
cated by  his  son.  He  got  down  the  outer 
bank  of  the  moat,  and  crossed  it  with  some 
difficulty,  and  then  came  the  all-important 
and  heavy  task  of  hauling  him  up  to  the 
i   window. 

By  this  time  most  of  our  visitors  had 
joined  us ;  and  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be,  that  ho  was  a  very  large  and  heavy 
man,  and  that,  when  elevated  to  a  level  with 
the  small  slit  of  a  window-hole,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  through. 
After  some  minutos  of  suspense,  the  purple 
face  of  Mr.  <,'()gglesliall,  senior,  was  seen 
throu"-h  the  aperture;  and  it  was  evident  to 


all  that  he  could  be  hauled  no  farther  in  that 
direction. 

'•  Udolpho,"  said  Mr.  Coggleshall,  senior, 
with  as  much  indignation  as  he  could  com- 
mand in  his  peculiar  position.  "  "What  is 
this  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  my  husband,  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation — 

'■'  Kei:it  out  all  night,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior:  '-and  now  drawn  up  by 
a  common  rope  to  a  rat -hole  !  Try  a  crane, 
sir,  for  your  father.     Try  a  crane." 

A  sudden  twinge  of  the  face-ache,  which 
John  Thomas  felt  at  this  moment,  caused 
him  to  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  rope ;  and 
the  loss  of  support  sent  Mr.  Coggleshall, 
senior,  gliding  rapidly  down  the  castle  wall 
once  more  into  the  moat. 

AVe  rushed  to  the  battlements,  and  saw 
him  inciting  the  shabby  groom  to  put  the 
horse  in  the  fly  as  qnick  as  possible ;  and 
when  the  vehicle  was  ready  he  got  into  it. 
Without  giving  one  look  towards  the  castle 
and  his  penitent  relatives,  he  drove  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  ucighbourmg  town. 

It  was  several  hours  after  this  event  before 
the  portcullis  was  again  raised,  my  husband 
standing  by  in  a  fretful  temper  all  the  while. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was 
to  take  a  horse,  and  gallop  after  his  father. 
It  was  quite  dusk  when  he  returned ;  but 
the  old  gentlman  was  not  with  him,  having 
started  for  London  by  another  road.  He 
had  missed  the  station  when  he  came 
down  by  going  to  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and 
had  had  to  retrace  his  lost  gi'ouud  by  an 
uj^-train.  This  brought  him  to  the  required 
point  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  he  had 
hired  a  fly  to  bring  him  over  to  the  castle. 
Wiien  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  moat,  every- 
thing was  perfectly  still ;  and  as  both  he  and 
the  driver  could  find  nothing  but  very  small 
stones  to  throw  at  the  portcullis,  they  failed 
to  arouse  the  old  warder,  and  had  to  encamp 
for  the  night.  He  positively  refused  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  son  until  he  took  steps  to 
dispose  of  liis  liarbarous  legacy. 

'•  Which,"  said  my  husliand,  "  1  have  deter- 
mined to  do ;  for  though  an  Englishman's 
house  may  be  his  castle,  an  Englishman's 
castle  will  not  do  for  his  house." 
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BOGIE  ALBION. 


It  can  scarcely  bo  considered  to  be  a  pro- 
found secret,  that  a  certain  abstraction, 
known  as  Albion,  has  always  been  held  in 
ugly  estimation  by  a  country  which  (not  to 
say  more  than  can  be  helped)  may  bo  found 
by  tho  curious  traveller  at  something  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  ]5over. 
All  the  Avorld  must  have  heard  of  Albion  the 
Perfidious,  of  Bogie  Albion.  Survey  mankind, 
not  exactly  as  Doctor  Samuel  bids  us  from 
China  to  Peru,  but  Gallically  from  Dunquerque 
to  tho  Pyrenees,  and  the  air  will  be  found 
re-echoing  with  the  old  eternal  din.  Not 
only  Albion  the  perfidious  ;  but,  Albion  the 
greedy,  the  cruel,  and  the  rapacious  :  Albion, 
that  gorges  itself  to  inconvenience  with  rosbif, 
bifstik,  and  portere :  Albion,  that  takes  its 
wife  to  market  and  fair  with  halters  about 
her  neck,  and  sells  her  for  what  she  Avill 
fetch  :  Albion,  that  keeps  bags  and  ingots  of 
gold  in  absurd  quantities  in  cellars  under 
every  house,  all  ready  for  the  marshals  and 
colonels  of  the  invading  army  when  the  great 
sack  comes:  Albion  that  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  produce  one  great  poet  of  the 
name  of  "Williams,  and  who  holds  out  such 
encouragement  to  ability  and  steady  perse- 
verance, that  the  humblest  in  the  land  may 
one  day  rise,  not  so  much  to  the  rank  of 
peer  or  prime  minister,  but  even  to  the  giddy 
elevation  of  Lor  Maire  :  Albion,  whose  affair 
at  "Waterloo  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
doubtful ;  Avho  is  now  clearly  decadent,  and 
certainly  weak  in  that  arm  of  tho  marine. 
This  is  Bogie  Albion. 

This  is  most  ingenious  modelling  ;  a  lay 
figure  cleverly  done.  So  do  youngsters,  in 
the  frosty  season,  build  up  artfully  a  huge 
snow-man,  cut  him,  and  shape  and  make  him 
as  ugly  as  they  can  conveniently,  and  then 
unreasonably  set  to  hard  and  fast  demolishing 
of  him.  So,  too,  in  those  days,  when  old 
crones  were  supposed  to  be  riding  brooms, 
and  were  liable  to  be  ■''  swum,"  or  be  other- 
wise ingeniously  tortured,  used  waxen  figures 
be  moulded,  and  then  set  to  melt  before  a 
slow  fire.  Very  much  like  this,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  poor  Bogie  Albion. 

Not  indeed  that  tho  perfidious  one  comes 
forward  in  this  matter  herself  with  perfectly 
clean  hands.      It   must   not   be   hushed   up 


that  there  has  existed  a  corresponding  ab- 
straction, or  pure  French  Bogie;  but  he 
has  gone  long  since  :  some  times  before  that 
entente  cordiale  which  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  before  the  Russian  war  ; 
when  there  was  tho  double  income  tax,  and 
the  curious  brotherhood,  and  the  drinking 
healths,  and  the  alliance  note-paper,  with  the 
flags  entwined,  and  Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 
Bogie  Frenchman  disappeared  a  little  before 
that;  and  it  certainly  appears  only  proper 
reciprocity  that  Bogio  Albion  should  be 
rubbed  out,  or  knocked  to  pieces  like  the 
snow  figures.  The  sports  that  celebrate  the 
glorious  fifth  of  November  are  found  to  be 
feeble.  Even  the  Guy  palls.  The  pomps 
which  usher  in.  the  coming  to  his  throne  of 
the  greatest  personage  hi  the  realm — wo 
allude  to  the  Lor  Maire — have  lost  their  old 
sweet  savour.  The  day  for  all  stuffed  shams 
is  passing  by.  Let,  then,  the  diverting  qum- 
tain  solace  the  free  hours  of  impcrators  and 
ex-ministers  ;  but  let  not  poor  Bogie  Albion 
be  set  up  for  the  whole  nation  to  play  the 
game  with. 

Nobody  can  deny,  even  if  he  were  so 
minded,  that  there  has  been  a  real,  down- 
right French  Bogie,  made  by  our  own 
hands,  and  treated  unhandsomely,  according 
to  the  mood  ;  which  gives  rise  irresistibly 
())ut  parenthetically)  to  this  curious  question. 
Whether  every  nation,  of  whatsoever  kind 
or  quality,  must  not  of  necessity  make  to 
itself  some  sort  of  Bogie,  which  it  may  pillory 
and  pelt  with  eggs,  and  other  unpleasant 
matter  ?  which  thus  becomes  vent  salve  or 
easing  pipe  for  the  passions  of  the  distilled 
rascality  of  our  planet  ?  If  there  be,  as  there 
undoubtedly  is,  tho  mumlio-jumbo,  or  golden 
calf  worship,  why  not  the  other  extreme  ? 
But  this  by  the  way.  You  will  see  in  the 
fine  old  caricatures,  coloured  so  beautifully 
by  Mr.  Gilray  and  by  Mr.  Eowlandson  the 
most  ridiculous,  laughter-moving  conceptions, 
which  hit  the  Frenchmen  pretty  hard,  and 
not  too  delicately. 

But  was  he  not  fair  game,  this  rascally 
fellow  hard  by,  that  lived  upon  soup  and 
nourished  designs  against  England's  liberties, 
and  the  glorious  and  immort^al  buhvarks  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  ?  Was  he  not 
the  natural  enemy  of  every  man,  woman, 
and    child   within   the    blessed    realm  ?    In 
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whose  regard  only  was  Britannia?-  made  to 
rule  the  waves,  by  Doctor  Arne,  at  the  Opera 
House;  and  to  whom,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  Britons  ncvvar,  nevvar,  nev-var — 
shall — be-hee  slaves !  You  have  him,  the 
Fi'cnchinan,  Gilrayically  busy  impaling  frogs 
(his  natural  diet  as  is  well  known)  three  at  a 
time  on  the  prongs  of  a  fork  :  you  have  him 
soup,  snail  fricassee,  and  other 
messes.  You  have  him  (still 
Rowlandsoniscd)  invidiously  placed  beside  the 
Briton :  painfully  bringing  out  the  contrast 
between  their  respective  persons.  You  have 
him  Bony,  in  a  hundred  shapes  and  figures. 
You  have  him  in  the  famous  plate  by  Mr. 
"W.  Hogarth,  namely,  Calais  Gate,  with  the 
lean,  cadaverous  sentry  on  duty,  feasting  his 
hungry  eyes  on  the  noble  sirloin,  which  goes 
nigh  to  crushing  completely  that  other  lean 
Frenchman  who  carries  it.  There  is  the 
patriotic  man  in  Doctor  Goldsmith's  book, 
who  hated  the  French  because  they  wore 
wooden  shoos,  and  with  whom  doubtless 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen  felt.  Well 
deserved,  indeed,  the  tumultuous  applause 
that  greeted  the  great  story  declaimed  by 
Mr.  Braham,  of  how  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's 
Bay,  there  the  Frenchman  lay;  and  how  at 
the  end.  when  the  mimetic  drums  and  trum- 
pets had  finished  the  noisy  sea-fight,  England 
was  l)rought  to  confess,  that  e-every  man 
— that  day — hadd  one — his  de-ewty  !  That 
day — had  done  his — (suspension  for  Mr. 
Braham's  lustiest  note) — de-ewty  !  Natural 
enough  that  the  natural  enemy  should  be 
spoken  of  complimcntarily  as  Froggy,  Jacky 
Frenchman,  Mounseer,  Johnny  Crapaud,  and 
other  epithets. 

'•  Why"  (here  a  sanguineous  interjection) 
"  eyes,"  says  our  old  admiral  with  frightful 
oaths,  "  didn't  we  blow  him  out  of  the  water 
at  Toulon  and  batter  the  place  about  his 
(something)  ears  ?" 

'■  We  made  the  rascals  run,"  says  our  old 
Peninsular  Major,  "at  Yimciro  and  Sala- 
manca. We  raced  him,  sir,  throucrh  the 
whole  country  ;  and,  when  our  fellows  went 
at  him  with  the  bayonet,  he  did  not  stand 
two  minutes." 

"  Invade  England,  sir  !"  says  our  admiral 
again.  "  I  wish  he  would.  Let  him  come, 
that's  all !" 

In  those  fine  old  days,  too,  Mounseer  was 
brought  upon  the  boards  to  crowded  houses 
and  c.imvulsod  audiences  with  his  ridiculous 
mistakes  and  ))roken  dialect.  What  inextin- 
guishable laughter  when  the  hapless  wretch 
has  tuml)led  into  the  pond  or  tub  of  water,  and 
comes  in  iiri|i|iing,  his  clothes  clinging  to  his 
lean  figure !  What  delight  when  the  good  dame 
has  so  contrived  that  he  shall  trip  over 
among  the  flour  sacks,  and  so  make  him  enter 
quite  Idinded  and  whit(ined  with  the  farina- 
ceous powder.  All  the  young  theatrical 
rustics  (Yorkshire  always)  were  made  to  pant 
with  desire  to  go  and  fight  the  French.  Then 
came  fine  opportunities  for   the    benevolent 


parent,  guardian,  landed  proprietor,  or  testy 
uncle,  standing  by,  to  lift  up  his  hands  and 
gay  in  broken  accents  :  "  Go.  young  man,  go 
forth,  and  rally  round  the  flag  of  your 
country :  that  flag  which  for  twice  a  thou- 
sand years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.  Go  forth  and  fight  for  our  common 
country,  and  Heaven  speed  you."  (Yillagers 
shout.) 

Having  enjoyed  for  go  long  a  time  the 
fee,  as  it  were,  of  his  stuffed  figure,  theatri- 
cally as  well  as  otherwise,  and  having  had 
perfect  immunity  in  this  matter  of  making 
game  of,  jeering  at,  and  otherwise  unhand- 
somely treating  our  French  (luy,  it  nmst 
be  conceded,  on  principles  of  fair  reciprocity, 
that  our  dear  neighbours  are  entitled  to 
their  stuffed  man,  to  handle  theatrically, 
comically,  or,  indeed,  any  way  that  it  shall 
seem  fit  to  them.  And  so,  setting  off  one 
stuffed  figure  against  the  other,  Bogie  Albion 
against  Bogie  Mounseer,  it  comes  to  this  ; — 
that  bystanders  had  best  only  laugh  heartily 
at  both  conceits,  and  see  who  has  made  out 
the  best  Guy. 

Still,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  their  respective  stuffed 
figures  by  the  two  countries.  Mounseer, 
after  certainly  much  scurvy  handling,  is  sud- 
denly taken  away,  set  over  combustible 
matter,  and  burnt  like  other  Guys.  When 
those  delightful  relations,  before  spoken  of, 
came  in  to  the  vociferous  chanting  of  Depar- 
ture for  Syria,  to  enthusiastic  applause  at 
Monsieur  Jullien's  concerts,  the  stuffed  figure 
was  to  be  seen  no  more :  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  the  profile  of  a,  certain  illus- 
trious and  imperial  personage,  hitherto  be- 
monstered  and  )nade  horrible  in  our  metro- 
politan Charivari,  became  of  a  sudden  smooth 
and  beautiful.  That  stuffed  figure  no  longer 
existed.  Any  one  who  should  presume  to 
revive  the  other  figure,  or  bring  him  forward 
theatrically,  would  have  been  met  with  howls 
of  indignation,  and  shouted  down  in  unani- 
mous Departure  for  Syria.  It  is,  however,  a 
grievous  thing  to  think  that,  for  all  this  hand- 
some treatment,  the  corresponding  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits,  has  never  for  an 
instant  been  witiulrawn — theatrically,  that 
is.  All  through  the  liand-sliaking,  glass- 
clinking,  I)e])arting  for  Syria,  God  saving  of 
the  Queen,  Alliance  note-paper ;  nay,  even 
through  that  Ex})Osition  year  when  the  gay 
city  of  the  Schie  was  flooded  witli  en  I'll li- 
siastic  Britons,  the  old-establislied,  ridicu- 
lous, straw-stuffed  figure  flourished  through 
thick  and  thin,  flourished  through  entente 
cordiale  and  sight-seeing  British  invasion  ! 
The  noble  Briton  rushing  every  night  to 
theatrical  recreation,  and  bursting  in  hap- 
piest ignorance  through  queue  laAvs  and 
liureau  regulations,  met  everywhere  some- 
thinf  that  was  meant  to  be  his  own  image, 
hideously  deformed  and  provoking  incxtin- 
frnishable  laughter. 

Tlu^  noble  Briton  thinks  to  himself,  grinning 
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with  tolerable  good  humour,  as  he  goes  out 
hummhig  Departure  for  Syria  (for  soothing 
ointment),  this  an  odd  proceeding  on  the 
whole.  Are  these  constant  Departures  for 
Syria  and  petitions  for  Queen  Salvation  to 
hq,ve  any  significance,  or  to  be  taken  as  so 
much  unutterable  cram  ?  He  goes  next 
night  to  anotlier  theatre — next  night  to 
another — in  fact,  takes  the  round  ;  every- 
where the  same  monstrous  image  is  thrust 
into  his  face.  So  was  thrust  in  at  a  window, 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  queen,  the  gory  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Princess  Lamballe,  fastened 
on  a  pike. 

lie  is  driven  to  fury  at  last,  and  the  British 
King  of  Beasts  gets  up  within  him.  If  any 
or  all  of  these  sneaking  rascals  would  but 
step  outside  under  the  colonnade,  he  would 
show  them  the  stuffed  figure  in  an  attitude 
and  character  they  had  not  dreamt  of.  Just 
five  minutes  under  the  colonnade  ;  fair  play, 
and  no  foul  hitting  from  behind.  It  is  true, 
beyond  doubt,  Bogie  Albion  was  the  butt  of 
all  pleasantry,  innumerable  quips  and  gags, 
before  Journeying  to  Syria  was  thought  of : 
was  still  satirised  all  through  that  embar- 
cation  through  the  hot  menaces  of  the 
colonels,  and  at  this  liour  is  borne  rampant 
and  triumphant  over  many  theatrical  stages. 
They  are  never  tired  of  it — never  will  be 
tired  of  it.  We'  may  safely  prophesy  it 
will  endure  through  all  time.  It  has  a 
strange  and  mysterious  vitality  ;  like  enough 
it  may  be  to  our  own  stage  Yorkshire- 
man  our  own  stage  Irishman,  to  our  bene- 
volent stage  relations,  and  to  our  own 
Buckstonian  cockneys,  who  are  eternally 
taking  lodgings  already  in  possession  of,  or 
next  door  to,  other  odd  people,  and  who, 
we  may  suppose,  shall  continue  to  have  in- 
trusions made  upon  them ;  to  be  assaulted 
by  angry  husbands,  arrested  by  bailiffs — 
taken  to  be  bailiffs,  and  treated  as  bailiffs 
deserve  to  be  treated — until  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  the  crack  of  doom  shall  have 
come. 

The  French  dramatists  have  always  a  stock 
of  Bogies   on   hand.     Who  does   not  know 
Allcash,  Milor  Alicash,  in  the  delightful  Fra 
Biavolo,    or   the   Inn    of  Terrecina— perfect 
picture  of  aristocratic  Briton,  who  comes  in, 
as  all    English    lors    do,   with   hair   in   curl- 
papers, and  sprinkling  goddams  plentifully  ? 
In    that    pleasant,     sparkling     operetta    of 
Auber's,  known   as   the   Domino   Noir,  this  ' 
British   nobleman    again    obtrudes    himself. 
With  painful  disregard  of  the  common  cour-  ] 
tesies  of  life,  he  persists  in  keeping  his  hat  on 
in    dwelling-houses    and    private    drawing-  j 
rooms  ;  keeping,  too,  his  hands  in  those  famous  : 
nether-flapped  pockets  which  British  noble- ' 
men  always  wear.  ! 

iiHs   aristocratic    conception    has    served 
the  French  dramatist  in  good  stead.     When-  \ 
ever  he  has  been  hard  put  to  it  for  varietv.  he 
has  only  had  to  fall  back  on  a  Corinthian  son  ' 
of  Albion  the  Perfidious,   and  the  audience 


shrieks  again  with  delight.  It  would  take 
long  indeed  to  gather  together  all  the  strange 
English  physigonomies  French  dramatists 
created.  Longer,  too,  the  taking  stock  of 
their  curious  jumble  of  notions  upon  English 
persons  and  things,  transcending  even  that 
extraordinar}^  baronet  who  lurks  in  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris — Sir  ^Valter  jMurph  by 
name — transcending  even  those  singular 
glimpses  of  the  inner  English  life,  shadowed 
ibrth  by  Dumas  in  Richard  Darlington  and 
Kean,  and  other  dramas  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
those  household  names,  and  pet  sobriquets 
— so  familiar  to  British  ears — Ketty,  Betzy, 
Daraby,  Lor  MewiU,  and  Sir  Flaming,  who 
as  the  books  of  pedigree  tell  us,  is  connected 
with  "  Les  Premiers  Lors  de  Londres."  To 
say  nothing  of  the  theatrical  quarrels  into 
which  the  well-known  ''CoUey  Criramer,"who 
wrote  an  apology,  found  himself  drawn,  or  of 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  playgoers  en- 
joyed in  those  days,  when  it  was  given  to 
them  to  see  jMistriss  Siddons,  Macreddy, 
Miss  O'Neill,  Fanny  Kemble,  Illustre 
Kean  (le  Soleil  d'Angleterre),  playing 
together  in  one  companj',  A  rare  ti'eat 
indeed,  denied,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  our 
fothers,  and  kept  exclusively  for  some  for- 
tunate Frenchman  then  on  his  travels  through 
Albion  the  Perfidious  ! 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  that  ex- 
cellent prince  George  the  Fourth  and  his 
lawyers  were  busy  fighting  the  good  fight  in 
behalf  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  a  lively  Frenchman  gathered  up  the 
mishaps  and  sorrows  of  the  ill-foted  lady,  and 
worked  them  into  a  thrilling  drama.  Paris 
flocked  to  see,  and  wept  over  the  sad  story 
of  her  wrongs.  Wonderful  pains  were  taken 
with  the  details,  so  as  to  make  the  piece  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  English  manners  and 
habits.  It  became  therefore  an  instructive 
as  well  as  a  ploachig  lesson.  Thus,  in  that 
famous  trial  scene  in  A^cstminstairs  Hall — 
wherein  all  the  forms  of  judiciary  proceed- 
ings were  faithfully  portraj'ed — were  intro- 
duced such  historical  personages  as  Lor 
Denman  and  Lor  Brougham,  arrayed  in  full 
forensic  costume,  and  pleading  as  though 
they  were  still  simple  commoners.  Pleasant 
also  to  observe  Monsieur  le  President  who, 
when  the  audience  grew  tumultuous,  would 
ring  his  little  bell  violently,  and  so  restore 
quiet.  But  what  was  this  to  the  famous 
tableau  in  the  last  act.  when  horrors  accu- 
mulated, and  the  interest  of  the  piece  was 
wrouglit  up  to  a  fearful  pitch  ?  It  was 
the  well-known  incident  that  took  place  at 
tlie  coronation  banquet,  when  the  wicked 
king,  unable  otherwise  to  relieve  himself  of  a 
spouse  that  was  odious  to  him,  conceived  the 
horrible  design  of  poisoning  the  wretclied 
lady,  as  she  sat  beside  him  at  the  feast,  little 
recking  the  cruel  destiny  that  was  in  store 
for  her.  She  sat  beside  her  hn-d  and  miister, 
the   revel   proceeded,    and    the    exhilaration 


became  fast  and  furious. 


Iligli  beakers  were 
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quaifed  to  the  health  of  the  august  pair,  T^ho 
eat  so  lovingly  together  ;  the  )>ifGataires  were 
brought  in  and  consumed  bif  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 
Ever  and  anon,  the  rojal  villain  would  turn 
to  the  noble  lady  beside  him,  and,  with 
wreathed  smiles  and  false  heart,  whisper  into 
her  ear  those  honeyed  words  which  he  was 
but  too  fond  of  using  when  he  had  his  wicked 
ends  in  view.  The  poor  lady  hearkened,  and 
gave  back  reciprocal  smiles.  All  present 
believed  that  those  little  differences  of  which 
the  public  had  been  talking  had  now  passed 
away  for  ever.  Poor,  poor  soul !  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
for  her  to  have  been  taken  down  by  watter  to 
Bartclmeu  Faire,  for  public  competition,  and 
BO  have  h.ad  that  detested  alliance  dissolved 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  coun- 
try.    Far  better. 

The  revel  proceeds.     More  bif  for  the  bif- 
eatairesj      Marvellous  the  acquaintance  with 


minutest  details, 


C'est  exactement  comme 


The  good  inan 

cape,  and  stockings  of  the  same  colour. 


en  Augleterre/"'  remarks  an  elderly  French- 
man to  a  gentleman  who  was  present.  Sud- 
denly a  cry ;  the  whole  assembly  rises  in 
commotion,  and  the  inanimate  form  of  the 
queen,  in  those  convulsions  usually  incident 
to  death  by  strong  poisons,  is  borne  to  the 
front.  Tableau.  Eifeataires  crowd  round 
tenderly.  Those  strong  men  suspend  their 
customary  functions.  Gog  and  Magog,  who 
attend  on  all  important  festivities,  offer  little 
attentions.  But  the  end  approaches  ;  and,  a 
lane  being  opened  through  the  crowd,  jMon- 
sieui-  r Archeveque  de  Cantorbory  approaches 
to  administer  the  consolations  of  his  church 
to  the  dying  woman.  Tears  flow  plentifully, 
it  is  true,  is  dressed  in  purple 

,  with 
a  dazzling  gold  cross  upon  his  breast,  but 
what  boots  little  matters '  of  custom  on 
such  an  emergency?  lie  says:  '"Let  us 
pray  for  the  departing  soul !"  And  all  fall 
upon  their  knees  ;  stertorous  bifeataires 
heaving  interiorly  with  sympathetic  convul- 
sions. All  are  moved  save  that  scowling, 
ill-featured  figure  in  a  colonel's  scarlet 
uniform,  who  stands  well  to  the  front,  and 
is  the  very  picture  of  'LTdaon  Lowe.  It 
is  the  king  with  the  brand  of  murderer 
plainly  written  on  his  brow.  He  will  not 
kneel.  His  wretched  heart  is  as  hard  as 
flint;  he  is  the  only  dry  eye.  Disgusted, 
justly  enough,  at  so  outrageous  an  exhibition, 
the  audience  becomes  frantic  with  excite- 
ment, and  a  unanimous  cry  of  "  Le  roi  a, 
genoux!"  (king  to  his  knees)  rises  from 
every  (juarter  of  the  house.  With  ill  con- 
cealed repugnance,  this  monster  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  British  husband  had  to  bend 
his  proud  limbs,  and  no  longer  shock  public 
decency.  She  yields  up  lier  pure  spirit 
peacefully  ;  but  is  avenged  in  the  hootings 
and  execrations  that  assail  her  destroyer  in 
the  colonel's  uniform.  ''  Exactement  comme 
en    Angleterre !"    says   the    elderly  French 


gentleman  again,  when  he  has  done  drying 
his  eyes. 

Journeying    into    foreign    parts,    in    the 
autumn  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  the 
br.lliantbut  perhaps  eccentric  notion  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  these  notes  of  ojjening  up  the 
country — not   pictorically,   or  scenicalh',  or 
socially,  or  pedestrianly,  or  statistically,  or 
gastronomically — but     simjdy    and     purely 
theatrically.     To  go  forth  and  study  the  fine 
effect  of  setting  suns   (theatrical)   and  of  the 
pale  moon  (artificial)   rising  to  the  full ;    to 
watch  with   interest   the  wearied    wayfarer 
crossing,     with    difficulty,     the     practicable 
bridge   over   the   torrent,    and    follow    him 
eagerly  as  he  enters  the  door  (in  flat)  of  the 
village  inn ;    to  note  with   feeling  of  trepi- 
dation the  gradual   rising  of  the  inundation, 
Avith   all   its    startling    effects,    real    waves 
(linen  sheets),    and  practicable    banks    and 
trees ;    to   learn   instructive   lesions   of    the 
procedure  adopted  in  (stage)  courting,  (stage) 
jealou  ics,  and  offences;  taking  of  (stage)  life 
by  the  authorised  bandits    and   bravos ;    as 
well  as  the  fashion  in  which  always  terrific 
combats  are  fought  and  won.     This  certainly 
appeared  to  be  a  more  novel  and  exciting 
mode  of  exploring  a  country  and  its  manners 
and   habits,   than   the   customary  and    more 
hackneyed  method  in  favour  with  the  tourist 
world.     AVith  which  whimsical  view,  there- 
fore, he  set  out;  and,  taking  shipping  (Gene- 
ral   Steam    Navigation)    at    London  Bridge, 
aboard    a   jiacket   Ijound,    he   Avas   told,   for 
a  place  called  Boo-long,  he  was   conveyed 
prosperously  to  that  port,  and   passed   the 
Customs'     examination      with     considerable 
credit.     Being  then  set  down  at  a  comfort- 
able Boolong  hotel   (for  which,  as  is   well- 
known,  that  port  is  very   famous)   he   pre- 
sently has  speech   of  the  host,    a   pleasant- 
spoken   man  enough.     The   pleasant-spoken 
man  discourses  of  many  Boo-long  topics   and 
prospects ;    all,   however,   it   should   be   re- 
marked,   more    or   less   remotely    connected 
Avith   his  own  peculiar   interest.      Thup,    he 
dwells  largely  on  certain   approaching  festi- 
vities Avhicli   Avill  make  Boo-long  the   most 
famous   place,   for   the   time   being,    in    the 
Avorld.     Everyl)ody  Avill  flock,  as  of  courfo,  to 
that  one  point.     Next,  fallhig  upon  the  at- 
tractions incident  to  Boo-long,  the  pleasant- 
spoken  host  suggests  the  theatre  as  likely  to 
afford  surpassing  entertainment  to   the  dis- 
engaged  stranger.     The  theatre  !  Pray,  Avas 
not  that  structure  long  since  made  the   prey 
of  the  devouring   element  ?    Nothing   more 
true  ;  but  the  theatre   Provisionnel — tempo- 
rary edifice  of  extraordinary  merit,  A^as  Avell 
worthy  of  a  visit.     The  disengaged  stranger, 
thiukino-  he  might  as  well  inaugurate  his  ncAv 
vovasxe   of  discovery,  sots   forth,   and,    after 
blundering    inio   a    thciroughfare    known    as 
Copper-pot  Steel,   and    being  delivered  from 
thence   only  to  fall  into  another  known  as 
More-loss-morc-gain   Street,  floundered  out, 
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at  last,  upon  a  little  open  Place,  where  was 
indeed  the  Theatre  Provisionnel.  all  glittering 
with  ilaming  lamps  and  blazing  pitchpots, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  loungers  and 
soldiers  hanging  about  the  door. 

Interiorl}',  the  Theatre   Provisionnel  was 
prettily  decorated,  and  about  as  full  as  an  egg. 
There  v/as  a  most  diverting  piece  being  then 
played,  the  whole  strength  of  which  lay  in  the 
amusing  incident  of  a  certain  Islander's  visit 
to  a  French  country-house.      The    Islander 
carries  his  members  in  a  sort  of  stiff  fashion 
not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  traveller,  keeps 
bursting  in  upon  the  French  familiar  circle 
at  inopportune  seasons,  pays  his  addresses  in 
the  most  awkward  and  ungainly  manner,  and 
raises    inextinguishable    laughter     upon  all 
sides.     Suddenly  it  Hashes  upon  the  traveller 
that  this  Islander  must  be  meant  for  himself 
and  his   countrymen.     And  so,  on  reference 
to  the  printed  bills,  it  turns  out.     When  that 
piece  concluded,  which  it  did  in  the  hopeless 
mystification    and   cruellest   torture   of   the 
wretched  foreigner,   a  funny   person,  with  a 
singularly  droll  twist  about  his  mouth,  came 
out  to  sing,  and   sang,  a  very  comic  thing  de- 
scriptive of  servant  life  in  Paris,  with  panto- 
mimic burden  imitative  of  oak  polishing.  The 
traveller  laughs  immoderately  with  the  rest. 
Y-v-ish,  v-ish,  the  burden  goes,  with  spirited 
corresponding  motions  of  lower  limbs,  con- 
veying exactly  the  idea   of  what   they  call 
Frotter.     Suddenly  some  one  is  calling  over 
the  stairs  ;  the  comic   boy-of-all-work's  coun- 
tenance assumes  a  dull  vacant  expression,  his 
hands  sunk  deep  into  his  pockets.     The  tra- 
veller feels  a  presentiment  of  what  is  coming. 
"Bee   quicks!"    says    the   voice,    sounding 
hoarsely  from  over  the  stairs.     "  Bee  quicks  ! 
Goddam  !     Yaise  !      Wee-wee  !      Goddam  !" 
It  was  the    unfortunate   Briton    once  more, 
brought  in   by    head    and  shoulders.     That'l 
night   they  were   determined    to   hunt  him 
down   to   the  death ;  for  in  a  third  piece  he 
again  made  his  appearance,  in  sailor  shape, 
affording  cruel  sport  and  merriment  to  those 
who  follow  the  same   profession  in  Boo-long. 
The  traveller  flies  fron  the   Theatre  Provi- 
sionnel in  disgust,  and,  with  the  morning  light 
quits  the  town,  casting  the  dust  from  off  his 
shoes  as  he  goes. 

The  same  Nemesis  still  dogs  his  steps 
all  the  way  from  town  to  town  until  he 
•reaches  the  cai)ital.  Everywhere  the  efSgy 
of  his  outraged  countrymen  is  thrust  upon 
him.  Until,  at  last,  being  set  down  in  the 
metropolis,  lie  thinks  some  little  regard  will 
be  had  for  the  tender  feelings  of  the  great 
nation  whose  sons  go  forth  and  iill  their 
splendid  caravanserais.  Too  soon  shall  the 
scales  fall  from  his  eyes  !  There  is  that  famous 
piece,  brought  out  at  the  Comical  Medley 
Theatre,  which  is  having  such  an  extraodi- 
nary  run,  now  in  full  swing  as  it  were,  which 
must  be  seen  by  all  strangers  as  of  course.  It 
is  the  startling,  transpontine,  powerful,  thril- 
ling, horror-stuffed    melodrame  of  The  Fugi- 


tives !  With  new  effects,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions !     Founded  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
upon    the    late  horrors   experienced   by  the 
English  in  India.     Everybody  goes  to  see  it, 
and  so  does  the  traveller.     In  six   acts  and 
nine  tableaux.     Nothing  less.  One:  The  Holy 
River.     Two:  Les  Jungles,    et  cetera,  with 
plenty  of  Englishmen.     Tliere   is    Wattson 
and   a  person   called  Willongby ;  and,  with 
a  sort   of  sinking   of    heart,    the    traveller 
makes  out  characters   that  seem  to  take  the 
shape  of  Williams  !     There    are  many   more 
brave  and  noble  Englishmen  introduced ;  but, 
some  waj',  the  whole  burden  of  the  fighting, 
the  rescues,  and  the  terrific  is  thrown,  most 
unjustly,    upon    gentlemen    of    the    French 
navy,    who,  by    some    lucky    chance,    have 
found  their  way  into  the  countiy.     Wonder- 
ful  indeed  the   prodigies  wrought  by  these 
children  of  the  sea.     Wonder,  v>hich  indeed 
worked  into  admiration   when,  at  the  most 
critical  portion  of  the  piece,  the  ladies  of  the 
party  are  in  danger  from  a   strong  force  of 
natives,  and  it  is  known  by  the  audience  and 
everybody  else  that  no  help  can  come  from 
the  marine  of  France,  those  gentlemen  being 
engaged    fighting  battles,    at    fearful  odds, 
elsewhere ;    when    all     human    help    seems 
hopeless,  two  French  sisters  of  charity  come 
rushing  in  with  crosses   uplifted,  and  so  de- 
liver the  victims.    Happy  denouement !    Most 
opportune  machine  goddesses ! 

So,  it  is  to  be  feared,  our  dear  French 
friends  will  go  on,  reproducing  the  stuffed 
figure  to  the  end  of  time. 

RATHER  LOW  COMPANY. 


QuoTii  Mrs.  Borum,  ad<lressing  me  the 
other  day,  (I  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  also 
a  "  Mrs."'),  '■  You  must  have  been  dead  of 
ennui,  mjr  dear,  in  that  atrociously  slow  place, 
with  nothing  whatever  going  on." 

This  almost  made  me  angr3^  For,  while 
I  should  despise  m3.-self  if  I  could  depreciate 
the  happy  time  I  have  had,  since  the  happy 
marriage,  which  elevated  (?)  me  to  that  world 
in  which  the  i'ashionable  Mrs.  Eorum  shines  ; 
still.  I  hope  I  know,  in  a  very  quiet  waj-,  that 
the  pith  of  my  hafipiness  does  not  consist  in 
what  that  brilliant  lady  most  values.  Can  I 
be  so  ungrateful  towards  the  cheeiful,  hard- 
working days,  at  dear  old  Fowley,  when  I  was 
a  shy  little  nobody,  only  the  mistress  of  the 
National  School,  struggling  with  and  taming 
the  rough  boys  and  girls  in  the  village,  and 
looking  up  to  my  husband — now  so  dear  and 
familiar, — as  the  statehest,  and  most  unap- 
proachable gentleman  that  ever  lived  in  a 
Hall !  Can  I  so  far  forget  those  times  as  to 
say,  there  was  '•  nothing  going  on  I"  There 
were  human  creatures  going  on.  Children 
going  on.  Y^ork  going  on.  As  to  ennui,  that 
is  quite  Mrs.  Borum's  affiiir.  It  is  the  weight 
of  her  life.  Y'e  never  heard  of  such  a  thin"- 
at  Fowley. 

I  love  to  tliink  of  those  dear  old  davs,    so 
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hazy  now,  although  it  is  onl_y  a  year  airo  that 
I  left    Fowle}^     "W^hat  would  Mrs.    JJoruin 
have  thought  of  the  Misses  Fawkes,  and  the 
Gummups  ?      Good  gracious,  I  tremble — or 
ouglit   to   tremble — at   the   notion    of  Mrs. 
Eorum's  being  required  to  think  about  them 
at  all.     I  suppose    thej''   could    not,  on  any 
terms,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  society  ; 
yet,   what  a  bright  little  change   it  was  for 
me,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  go  and  take 
a  cup  of  tea  with  the  Misses  Fawkes.     ]\liss 
Jemima   was   the   elder.     She   possessed    a 
bass  voice,  a  beard,  and  a  very  docile  nature. 
Miss    Martha,  the  younger,  was  small,  fair, 
delicate,    and   sometimes  a  little    exacting; 
but  Miss  Jemima   was   always   willing    she 
should  have    her  way    in    everything.     IIow 
pleasant  to  pass  through   the  village  at  dusk, 
in  a  perfect   shower  of  "  Good-night,  Miss," 
to  notice    how  cheery  those   greetings  were, 
and  hov/  they  graduall}'  grew  rarer  and  more 
solemn  the  farther  I  got  into  the   dark  lane. 
Then,    at  a   sudden  turning,    to  see   the  rich 
red    firelight    gleaming    from    the    parlour- 
window  at  my  dear  Miss  Fawkes's,   and  to 
know   it   v.-as  because  I  was    expected ;    for 
they  had  a  pretty,  hospitable  custom  of  never 
shutting   their  shutters    until   their    guests 
arrived,  but  letting  the  noble  light  laugh  out. 
and  beckon  you  on  as  soon  as  you  could  see 
the  house. 

AVhen    Jane   had    shown    me  in,   what    a 
statel}'  reception  followed  while  she  hastened 


to  close  the  shutters,  and  make  the  little 
room  more  cheerful  than  before,  if  possible. 
What  a  funny  little  room  it  was  !  How  diffi- 
cult to  steer  in  !  But  I  knew  it  by  heart.  1 
knew  which  of  the  chairs  you  might  not  sit 
down  in,  because"  the}^  had  only  two  legs — 
hdw  if  you  gave  the.  slightest  touch  to  the 
flapped-table  against  the  wall,  its  principal 
ornament,  the  green  tea-tray  covered  with 
parrots,  slipped,  and  swept  off  the  family 
Bible,  with  all  the  strange  crystals  and  shells, 
in  one  ruinous  crash.  I  knew  the  square 
piano,  too,  which  made  my  heart  leap  the 
first  time  I  saw  it — for  I  had  not  touched  one 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old — and  wliich 
was  guiltless  of  any  musical  capacity.  It 
was  there  they  kept  their  old  letters,  and 
their  mother's  wedding  pin-cushion,  with  the 
appropriate  sentiment  in  pins  which  had 
never  been  disturbed.  We  were  very  slow 
at  tea,  taking  surreptitious  bites  and  sips,  for 
in  was  etiquette  to  consume  the  meal  as  mys- 
teriously as  possible.  After  tea,  we  generality 
chatted  over  our  work;  but  sometimes,  to  my 
great  horror,  cards  were  suggested — and  when 
suggested  I  knew  they  were  inevitable,  for 
all  ilelails  had  been  arranged  the  day  before. 
My  ol)jection  to  cards  is  not  the  usual 
aversion  to  gambling,  for  we  never  played 
for  money,  but  I  noted  at  Fowley  that  no 
nature  was  proof  against  their  degrading  in- 
fluence. 1  saw  otherwise  noble  and  amiable 
creatures  exhibit  meaiuiesses  and  ill-temper 


a  pain  to  witness.  It  was  nothing  short  of 
frightful  to  see  those  mildest  of  beings,  and 
most  loving  of  sisters — the  Misses  Fawkes — 
grow  malignant  towards  each  other,  and 
really  look  dreadful,  when  a  large  vein  in 
their  foreheads — which  was  exactlv  the  same 
in  each — used  to  swell  up.  and  threaten  to 
burst  the  narrow  fillet  of  black  velvet  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  bind  their  brows. 
Doubtless,  I  am  only  preserved  from  the 
same  moral  downfall  by  my  perfect  in- 
ability to  take  any  interest  in  the  game,  or 
to  ward  off  a  certain  intolerable  sleepiness 
which  sets  in  after  the  first  five  minutes. 
When  these  evil  passions  had  sufficient!}^ 
subsided  for  the  usual  affectionate  leave- 
taking,  their  natural  goodness  would  gush 
forth  in  profuse  olfers  of  shawls  and  wrap- 
pers, always  ending  in  the  admonition : 
'  Now  do  take  care  of  yourself  my  dear. 
Consider  her  lone  state,  Jemima  !"' 

Vulgar  as  Mrs.  Eorum  would  pronounce 
all  this  to  be,  the  Gummups  were  still  plainer 
folk. 

1  don't  know  why  Mrs.  Gunimup's  garden 
was  a  drying-ground  planted  with  line-pnsts. 
She  did  not  take  in  washing.  Only  mangling. 
(Forgive  her,  jlrs.  Borum  !)  Perhaps  it  was 
a  sign  of  former  prosperous  occupation.  She  j 
had  always  lived  in  her  present  poor  little 
house,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  grown  old 
with  her,  and  would  crumble  doum  on  the  day 
its  lively  old  mistress  died.  She  had  had 
four-teen  children,  "  an' all  alive  and  kickin'," 
she  would  say,  although  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience went,  they  pursued  tliat  "lively 
occupation  anywhere  but  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, for  they  were  never  seen  at  Fowley. 
Poor  old  couple  !  To  think  of  the  swarm 
of  life  ]V[r.  and  Mrs.  Gimimnp  must  have 
lived  in  before  their  children  left  them,  and 
now  they  were  so  very  lonel}-,  and  so  very 
old. 

They  had  a  portrait  of  one  daughter — an 
uncomfortable  work  of  art,  from  its  peculiar 
perspective  treatment,  which  gave  an  impres- 
sion that  everything  was  slipping  out.  This 
daughter  had  married  well,  was  gorgeously 
dressed,  and  was  represented  as  what  I  can 
not  otherwise  describe  than  sitting  tip-toe,  so 
surprisingly  perpendicular  was  the  position  of 
her  feet;  the  floor,  on  its  way  up  to  supjiort 
the  back  legs  ofher  chair,  obligingly  touched 
her  elevated  heels,  and  gave  them  that  sliding- 
out  appearance,  characteristic  of  the  whole. 
She  sat  in  dignified  idleness,  but  there  was  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  table  like  a  target,  on 
which  was  arrayed  extensive  preparations  for 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  a  red  morocco  W'Ork- 
box,  scissors.  thind)U',  &c. — all  slipping  oft". 
The  only  benefit  which  Mrs.  Gununup  had 
received  from  this  affluent  lady,  was  this  pic- 
ture, which  my  old  friend — who  is  given  to 
speaking  mystically — told  me  was  the  "  very 
moral  of  her."  Tliere  was  another  daughter, 
about  whom  there  was  a  story  vvhich  I  was 
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There  was  clean  linen  from  the  waah  in 
it.  au  illness,  and  somebody  who  fetched  a 
cab  for  somebody,  with  some  inexplicable 
intention  of  running  away  from  somewhere 
and  going  somewhere  else.  Mrs.  Gummup 
had  au  unfortunate  married  daughter,  with 
whom  she  appeared  to  be  more  intimate. 
Her  husband  was  a  most  imperfect  crea- 
ture. I  never  knew  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  offences,  but  he  once  did  something, 
for  which  a  friend  learned  in  the  law, 
told  her  (according  to  Mrs.  Gummup)  that 
she  '-'might  take  him  up  as  a  baggabun." 
This  advantage  over  the  bad  husband  greatly 
delighted  Mrs.  Gumnmp.  She  repeated  it 
frer(ueutly,  and  always  chuckled  at  the 
idea. 

This  was  all  I  knew  of  the  family  except 
Mr.  Gummup,  who  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
member  of  society,  so  unobtrusive  was  the 
part  he  played.     He  was  very  old,  and  very 
feeble,  and  I  should  say  was  a  machine  re- 
quiring to  be  wound  up  before  he  would  go  at 
all.     In  this  wise : — that  he  never  undertook 
anything  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  obliged 
to  be  set  agoing  by  Mrs.  Gummup  ;  and  tlaen 
he  appeared  to  have  jio  power  of  leaving  off, 
until  JMrs.  Gummup  stopped  him.     She  would 
put  linen  into  the  mangle,  then  fetch  him 
out  of  his   chair   by  the   fire — in  which  he 
spent  the  main  part  of  his  existence — and 
hook  him  to  the  handle  of  the  said  machine, 
giving    both    it   and    Mr.    Gummup  a  turn 
or  two.     This  would  set  him  going,  and  he 
would  continue  to  grind  until  Mrs.  Gummup 
unhooked    him.     In   the    same  way,  if  the 
poker    vvere    put   into  his   hand,  he  would 
poke  the  fire  in  the  most  infatuated  manner 
until  disarmed.     Unlike  his  wife,  he  was  very 
silent.     The  only  occasions  on  which  I  heard 
him  speak,  were  when  I  found  him  sitting 
alone.     My  arrival  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for 
him   to   begin  a  series    of  painful  cries    of 
"  Sal  !'^  which  appeared  to  proceed  from,  and 
affect  him  strongly  in,  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
Sal  was  Mrs.  Gummup.     On  sunny  mornings 
Mr.  Gummup  was  generally  to  be  seen  cling- 
ing to  a  line-post  to  which  Mrs.  Gummup  had 
attached  him  for  the  purpose  of  airing,  and 
his  appearance  at  those  seasons  suggested  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  accidentally  overlooked 
yesterday,  and  left  out  all  night.     Not  that 
Mrs.  Gummup  could  have  committed  such  a 
piece  of  neglect,  though.     Almost  as  old  and 
weak   as   he,  she  always  contrived   to   find 
sufiBcient  strength  to    tend  this  poor  foding 
old  man.     And    that   is   the    only    way   in 
which  I  can  explain  her  unceasing  cheerful- 
ness, poor    and  desolate    as   she  was.     She 
was    never    bored,    my  fashionable  friend  ! 
As  long   as    there  was    an    object   for   her 
spirit  of  devotion  to  pour  itself  out  upon — 
an   Excuse   for  her  ever-busy  little  trotting 
about — Mrs.   Gummup  could  find   a  cheery 
interest  in  life.     That  removed,   the  simple 
old  soul  would  lie  down  to  rest  beside  this 
last    claim   on  her  care,  unable   to   live    a 


single  day  for  herself  alone.  She  had  some 
secret  to  sustain  her,  that  Mrs.  Eorum  hae 
never  found. 

MUEILLO  AND  HIS  PICTURE 
CHILDREN. 

We  are  going  to  the  Merced,  once  a  con- 
vent, now  the  picture  museum  of  Seville. 
We,  that  is,  I,  egomct,  and  Ilerr  Schwartz- 
enlicht,  who  is,  I  believe,  au  agent  of  some 
National  Gallery  or  other;  a  German  gentle- 
man, as  I  soon  find  out,  very  blind  to  the 
nature  and  beauty  of  art,  Ijut  with  a  lynx- 
eye  for  the  oils  and  varnishes  such  and  such 
a  painter  used,  or  abused.  He  will  tell  you, 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  everything  yo\x  do 
not  want  to  know:  on  how  many  i;  ch 
thick  oak  pannel  Da  Vinci  painted  ;  and  how 
many  yards  long  Gainsborough's  brushes 
were.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the  Titan- 
strength  of  a  Zurburan,  he  tells  you  that 
there  is  a  dreadful  want  of  balance  in  the 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand  :  if  you  stop)  to 
admire  Murillo's  harmonious  depth,  he 
desires  you  to  observe  that  the  painter  could 
never  get  real  tone,  and  that  his  motives  are 
never  ideal.  I  turn  with  unpedantic  desire 
to  enjoy  the  reds  and  browns  of  the  Anda- 
lucian  school,  its  skilful  drapery,  swan- 
breasted  clouds,  stern  ascetic  sierras,  lavish 
flowers,  and,  above  all,  its  serious  religious 
feeling.  Seeing  my  German  friend,  at  the 
very  first  sniff  of  the  picture  gallery,  put  on 
a  grand,  patronizing,  and  encouraging  air, 
stroke  his  Judas  beard,  visibly  swell  and  be- 
come larger  and  higher,  Avitli  the  intense  de- 
sLre  of  imparting  information  to  a  zealous  but 
ignorant  picture-seeker,  I  contrive  to  shoot 
off  down  a  siding,  leaving  him  for  a  time 
entangled  with  the  curator,  thirsty  for  shil- 
lings, and  pursue  vcij  own  way,  fancy  free. 
I  obstinately  examine  everything  he  despises, 
and  keep  my  back  carefully  turned  to  him  ; 
for,  of  all  bores,  a  learned  bore,  and  "au 
authority."  is  the  most  intolerable ;  and  I 
trace  my  devious  way  w^  and  down  the  lofty, 
bare,  dreary  room,  once,  I  suppose,  the  chapel 
of  the  convent,  the  east  end  being  elevated 
and  approached  by  steps,  serving  now,  not 
unfitly  in  the  eyes  of  art-votaries,  as  the 
altar-piece.  Hence,  through  a  lonely  church- 
j-ard  cloister — hard,  rude,  bare,  trclliscd,  and 
tapestried  with  trailing  flowers — we  mount  to 
the  refectory  and  the  long  tiled  corridors,  that 
once  led  to  the  dormitories  Avhere  monks 
dreamed  of  the  world  ihoy  had  left.  I  seem 
to  be  wandering  over  the  house  of  a  painter 
newly  dead,  examining  his  masterpiccos. 
Even  the  sly  touters,  who  pull  out  of  their 
sleeves  daubs  of  copies  and  sham  originals, 
do  not  thoroughly  awake  me. 

Spanish  art  was  born  in  a  convent  cell, 
bare  and  stony ;  and  cradled,  either  in  the 
squalid  market-place  (where  the  Ijrown  gipsy 
children  sleep  under  the  green  melon  moun- 
tains) or  at  the  black  stump  of  the  charcoaled 
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[Conducted  by 


stake.     It  ATas  not  a 


can-clinkins 


prancing, 

creature,  like  Dutch  art ;  nor  a  naked  giant, 
chained    with   iiowers,    like    Flemish    after 
Kubens;    nor   a   saintly    Madonna    contem- 
plating votary,  like  Italian  art ;  nor  an  opera 
fan-painting- posture-naakcr,  like  French.  No, 
it  AYa.s  a  wrung,  -withered  Ijigot,  wrapped  in 
brown  sackcloth,  girt  with  a  Jew-strangling 
cord  hid  in  a  cavern  of  a  cowl,  next  on  its 
horny  camel- s  knees  before  a  bleeding  image 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  above  the  thorns 
starry  glory.  Beat  its  skeleton  breast  bloody  : 
tore  its  priestly  ring   of  grey  hair ;    kissed 
sculls,  and  lashed  itself  with  thorny  thongs. 
It  was  essentially  a  slave  of  the  church  and 
of  the  court  in  Spain  ;  the  twin  upholders  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  slavery.     If  it  sneered  at 
a  ruddled  court  lady,  it  was  whipped  into  the 
Inquisition  ;  if  it  smashed  up  with  a  mallet 
the   Virgin's  image,  whose  price   the  mean 
noble  haggled  at  with  the   proud   sculptor 
and   painter,    there    was    the    same    certain 
terminus  of  independence,  or  rebellion  :   the 
Inquisition.     If   the   man    with    the    pallet 
shield,  blazoned  and  ringed  -with  colour,  re- 
fused to  paint  an  insolent  grandee  :  the  In- 
quisition.    If  he  painted  too   crude,  or  not 
flattering  enough,  or  too  strong :  always  the 
Inquisition.     No   wonder  that   Spanish  art 
grew  up  a  monkish,   dur-'ty-iaced  fakir,  -with 
no  sunshine  on  hia  face,  and  the  red  reflection 
of  the  Inferno  ever  shining  in  his  cruel,  yet 
frightened  eyes.     No  wonder,  as  the  snakes 
round  Leonardo's   Medusa,    its  backjrround 
darkness    teemed    with 
shadows,  breathed  up  from  Tophct. 

No  -wonder  that  I  louged  to  get  away 
from  the  ghastly  Saint  Jerome  of  Torrigiano, 
at  the  Seville  Museum,  Avho  has  been  for  two 
centuries  beating  his  bony  breast  to  a  pulp 
with  a  round  paving-stone  ;  or  Saint  Dominic, 
opposite,  who,  having  torn  his  back  to  a  red- 
current  jelly,  is  left  like  an  angry  school- 
master "with  only  the  stump  of  the  scourge 
in  his  hand.  Fortunately  for  me,  as  I  stand 
in  the  lontr  hall  of  the  Museo,  once  a  convent, 
gaping  at  these  austerities  of  fire-lighting 
faith,  it  suddenly  strikes  me  that  Saint 
Jerome  looks  exactly,  as  some  traveller  used 
to  say,  like  a  man  preparing  for  his  cast  at 
ekittles :  and  Saint  Dominic  like  a  rival 
player,  shaking  his  fist  from  over  the  bowling 
allej'-,  and  challenging  him  to  come  on  like  a 
man.  Having  discovered  this  bit  of  rough 
hu  uour  about  the  two  saints,  I  instantly 
break  into  a  merry  laugh,  harmless  enough, 
but  highly  offensive  to  the  irritable  and  sore 
pride  of  the  curator,  vv'hom  I  liavo  to  pay 
two  pesetas  to  for  -worrying  at  my  elbow, 
and  dogging  me  with  ridiculous  comments  on 
the  pictures,  and  at  -whoso  attention  and 
condescension  in  taking  my  money  I  am 
brutal  enough  not  to  be  grateful,  having  once 
ascertained  that  the  Murillo  pictures  arc 
all  niai'ked  with  a  pink  ticket  and  num- 
ber in  the  corner,  and  the  grand,  gloomv 
Zurburans  Avith  a  green  one.     At  the  receip, 

V 


threatening    awful 


of  this  and  other  information,  I  am  always 
ex^oected  to  solemnly  bow  to  the  mechanical 
insolent  wretch  thirsting  for  my  shillings.  I 
soon  see  that  if  the  curator  has  one  prejudice 
in  the  world,  it  is  for  those  Murillos  he  gets 
his  shillings  b  showing.  lie  has  a  ijoculiar 
way  of  snubbingly  pointing  at  them  v.ith  his 
chin,  and  patronisingly  alluding  to  their 
merits,  that,  as  a  personal  friend  and  lover  of 
Murillo,  exasperates  me.  But  what  is  there 
to  do  ?  I  could  not  flatten  liis  bump  of  self- 
esteem  even  by  a  three  weeks'  beating. 

But,  before  I  begin  my  ramble  through 
the  old  deserted  convent — the  choicest  nest 
of  Murillos  in  the  world  (at  least,  his  reli- 
gious pictures,  for  his  children  have  -wan- 
dered away  from  the  earth  hovels  of 
Seville) — I  must  recall  the  chief  Spani-sh 
jiainters  as  they  struck  my  dull  eyes  collec- 
tively in  the  various  Spanish  galleries.  Let 
me  begin  with  Velasquez — Don  Rodriguez 
de  Silva  y  Velasquez — ))orn  in  this  very  city, 
that,  if  I  were  a  Moorish  king,  I  would  at 
once  go  and  bombard  with  oranges  till  it 
surrendered ;  black-eyed  beauties,  church- 
plate,  and  all.  Let  me  take  this  handsome 
son  of  the  Portuguese  exile  lawyer,  the 
pupil  of  the  fiery,  dashing  Ilcrrera,  who 
was  born  in  the  very  year  Vandyok  opened 
his  eyes  in  half-Spanish  xintwerp.  Was 
it  not  this  very  day  I  saw  his  portrait, 
in  his  tight  doublet,  plain  white  collar, 
buckled  belt  and  dagger,  with  the  cele- 
brated cross  (hanging  by  a  geld  cord  to 
his  neck)  that  the  Spanish  king  admiringly 
added  to  the  portrait  of  himself,  the  bushy- 
haired,  gipsy,  swarth  man  had  newly  painted. 
There  he  is  with  his  short,  stubby  Inushcs, 
his  stately  maul-stick,  and  bag-shaped  pallet. 
There  he  is,  with  his  waving  mousjtachios 
sweeping  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  his  fine  oval 
face,  and  swelling  bumped-out  brow.  Have 
I  not  seen  all  the  rustic  drinkers,  and  rouged 
Infantas,  and  sturdy  Dons,  and  boy  horse- 
men, and  young  queen-wives,  he  ever  painted, 
and  know  their  dark  charm  and  the  Spanish 
magic  of  their  strong  grace  ? 

And  then  there  is  Zurburan,  whoso  majestic 
Saint  Peter — a  divine  anger  on  his  swollen, 
prophetic  brow — quite  knocked  mc  back- 
wards, when  I  suddenly  came  on  it  yesterday 
in  a  side  chapel  in  tlie  murky  cathedral  of 
Seville ;  and  Cano,  and  Eoolos,  and  Pacheco. 
Can  I  recapitulate  them  all  ? 

Ilerr  Schwartzcnlicht,  the  travelling  agent 
of  some  National  Gallery  or  other,  -who 
has  been  for  some  minutes  grul)bing  on  his 
knees,  smelling  at  the  right-liand  corner 
of  the  Saint  Thomas  of  ^"illanucva,  suddenly 
rises,  and  pronounces,  in  an  oracular  voice, 
that  the  third  toe  on  tho  left  foot  of  the 
l)rown  lieggar  with  a  bandage  round  his 
head  is  decidedly  ''out  of  keeping."  Now, 
the  peculiarity  of  Ilor  Schwartzenlicht  is  a 
love  Avhich  he  sliares  with  several  others 
of  his  unbiasablo  craft — that  of  flourish 
ing  perpetually,  like   tho  glittering  sword 
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of  a  juggler,  phrases  such  as  "lofty  in 
feeling,"  "  good  motive,"  "  subdued  tone," 
'•Tvaut  of  balance;"  conventional  phrases 
which  I  have  generally  found,  though  much 
used  by  dealers  and  other  destroyers  and 
manufacturers,  to  take  the  place  of  sense. 
Now  he  S2:)rings  at  the  hapless  picture,  rubs 
his  nose  against  it  (to  test,  I  suppose,  the 
texture),  makes  a  leap  back,  rolls  his  hand 
into  the  shape  of  a  spy -glass,  smiles,  and  then 
all  at  once  turns  away  disgusted,  exclaiming, 
"  Harmoniously  broken  tones  :  but  the  execu- 
tion note — no  ;  note  plastic  anofe  !" 

I  look  at  the  picture,  but  not  quite  know- 
ing what  the  German  critic  means  by  plastic, 
or  what  broken  tones  are  in  a  picture  that 
seems  an  emanation — not  a  building  up  or 
slow  thought  and  hand  labour.  I  turn  from 
the  Ilerr — who  is  aljsorbed  now  in  what  he 
calls  the  "  broad  and  solid  execution"  of  a 
grim  black-visaged  saint  by  Clavijo — to  the 
wonderful  napkin-picture,  a  little  square 
Virgin  and  child,  called  by  the  Scvillians 
La  Servilleta,  because  it  was  painted  by 
Murillo  for  a  cookor  servitor  of  the  Capucin 
convent,  who  had  been  attentive  to  him  at 
the  refectory -table,  and  Avho  begged  a  keep- 
sake of  him  at  parting. 

'•  It  is  in  his  second  manner !"  roars 
Schwartzenlicht,  jealous  of  my  praise  of  the 
divine  mother  and  the  happy  crowing  child 
struggling  on  her  lap,  as  if  longing  to  be  petted 
by  the  painter,  just  as  the  model-child  probably 
did  as  the  dark,  keen-oyed  man  eyed  its  little 
kicking  limbs,  and  struck  them  in  on  the  nap- 
kin. "  Too  realistic,"  says  Schwartzenlicht, 
making  a  face  at  the  picture;  "of  too  predo- 
minant a  hot  tone — quite  fiery  in  the  browns." 

It  certainly  is  a  little  hot.  and  Murillo  has 
used,  perhaps  from  haste  or  the  mannerism 
of  the  moment,  too  much  of  that  lirown  which 
the  Andalusian  painters,  then  and  now,  manu- 
facture by  burning  the  bones  saved  from  the 
olla,  just  as  the  Valencian  school  imitate  the 
purple  of  their  mulberry-gardens.  But,  then, 
who  but  a  pedant  could  avoid  being  charmed 
with  the  sweet  temper  and  divine  suavity  of 
the  expression,  the  homeliness  and  yet  the 
religion  of  the  whole  scene  ? 

'•  The  flesh  tones  too  red !"  shouts  Schwartz- 
enlicht, storming  about  before  the  picture. 
"  Mein  Gott !  you  should  see  Cornalioose — 
that,  sappermcnt !  vos  a  Ijainter  !" 

Leaving  him  busy  taking  notes  of  '-'A  Dead 
Christ,"  with  corpse  face  and  grinning  yellow 
teeth,  showing  through  the  mirk  midnight  of 
a  more  than  Caravaggio  horror,  I  roam 
on  to  the  nosegay  of  pictures  of  this  com- 
pound of  Greuze  and  Raphael,  this  last 
religious  painter  of  Europe,  passing  through 
all  grades  of  Murillo's  three  manners — the 
Frio  (cold),  the  Calido  (hot),  and  the  Yapo- 
roso,  or  vaporous.  Presently  I  and  Chiaro- 
scuro, as  I  call  the  German,  will  go  on  to  the 
Caridad,  or  ho.«pital  alms-house,  out  on  the 
walls  near  the  river  to  see  the  great  Seville 
painter's  great  pictures — "The  Thirst"   and 


"  The  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  all  but  the  two 
little  panels  of  Saint  John  and  the  infant 
Saviour,  left  by  the  French  robber,  Soult,  of 
the  eleven  great  pictures  painted  for  the 
Chapel,  by  Murillo. 

I  am  entranced  as  I  look  on  the  "  Saint 
Felix  de  Cantalicio,"  a  vaporoso  picture — 
Schwartzenlicht,  breaking  out  every  now 
and  then  with  phrases  such  as  "full  and 
marrowy  execution,"  "'  harmonious  tone," 
"speaking  action  ;"  alternating  with  a  hail- 
storm of  critical  abuse,  as  "  bad  in  motive," 
" no  silvery  tones,"  "no  juiciness;-'  so  that 
you  really  do  not  know  at  first  whether  he  is 
talking  of  a  pudding,  a  piece  of  plate,  the 
coachman  who  drove  us  from  the  hotel,  or  a 
currant-pie. 

This,  Saint  Felix,  the  Spaniards  say,  was 
painted  with  milk  and  blood,  "  con  Icche  y 


sangre ;"    if  you   prick  it,   it  would  bleed 

The  old  saint,  if 
his  knees  to   the 


the  child  has  fed  on  roses. 


I  remember  right,  is  on 
little  unconscious  child,  who  is  innocent  and 
playful  as  any  little  bantling  can  be.  And 
while  the  little  creature,  about  whom  there  is 
an  air  of  divinity  and  command,  expressed, 
we  know  not  how,  is  painted  with  such 
evident  tenderness  and  love,  the  aged  saint, 
whose  flesh  is  sunk  and  ribbed  and  grey,  is  a 
model  of  intellectual,  worn  old  age.  The 
features,  though  wrung  and  storm-beaten, 
are  most  refined  and  beautiful — good  for  such 
a  man  have  been  the  warm  summer  twilight 
spent  in  the  cell,  and  the  pacings  in  violet- 
scented  convent-gardens.  "VVe  take  this  as  the 
type  of  the  good  and  intellectual  monk.  This 
vaporous,  melting  manner  of  Murillo  he  took 
up  late  in  life  :  just  before  his  fatal  fall  from 
the  scaffold,  when  he  was  hurried  by  want  of 
time,  and  was  induced  to  imitate. 

I  admire  Murillo's  two  Spanish  maidens. 
Saints  Justina  and  Rufina,  the  guardian  saints 
of  the  Giralda,  standing  at  either  side.  They 
are  merely  those  clear,  brown-faced,  black- 
haired  girls  you  still  see  in  the  Seville  streets, 
or  nursing  children  at  hotel-windows  with 
red  roses  stuck  coquettishly  over  their  left 
ears.  The  pipkins,  green  and  Ijuff,  lying  at 
their  feet,  show  they  were  potters'  daughters. 
They  are  perfectly  painted  with  clean,  gritty, 
creamy  texture,  and  sharp  cut  shadows. 

Except  as  a  picture  of  two  pretty  peasant- 
girls,  this  work  had  no  interest  for  me  ;  but 
my  German  backer-up  told  me  (he  never 
caros  about  subjects)  that  it  was  a  grand 
Calido,  forcible  yet  tender,  and  i\Iein  Gott, 
vary,  varv  (he  shook  his  fore-finger  before  his 
nose  to  express  the  subtle  meaning  of  his)  — 
blank.  There  certainly  never  was  a  painter 
who,  without  much  imagination  and  telling  no 
story,  could  yet  vision  his  eyes  with  such  pure 
love,  and  make  lips  so  parting  with  words  of 
prayer  as  IMurillo. 

On  I  went  through  the  Murillo  room, 
leaving  my  critical  friend  to  revel  in  seas  of 
Polancos,  Yaldez  Reals,  Varelas,  Yasquez, 
and  other  unknown  nonentities,  including  the 
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rather  hopeless  Juan  de  Castillo,  Murillo's 
master,  who,  compared  to  Ghirlandajo,  the 
goldsmith  painter,  who  taught  Michael  Augelo 
or  Perugino,  who  taught  Raphael,  is,  as  I 
heard  a  jocose  English  traveller  colloquially 
observe — "  A  poor  ha'porth  of  cheese."^ 

Leaving  all  sorts  of  gloomy  pictures  un- 
noticed behind  me.  I  soon  learned  to  see  the 
thoughtful  yet  happy  innocence  of  IMurillo's 
virgins,  though  I  thought  the  golden,  per- 
petual sunlight  of  the  '•  napkin"'  picture, 
rather  too  much  of  a  hot  chestnut  tone  of 
brown  :  but  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  time, 
lovers  will  call  red  hair  auburn  and  golden, 
and  one  cannot  be  severe  on  a  critic  who 
suffers  from  a  short  delirium  of  good-nature. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  the  little  picture, 
(though  it  is  an  allegory)  which  I  saw  yester- 
day over  the  altar  of  the  small  chapel,  of  the 
Guardian  Angel,  in  the  dim  cathedral  of 
Seville.  The  angel,  in  a  yellow  girt-up  robe 
and  purple  mantle,  points  to  Heaven  with 
one  hand;  and,  with  the  other,  leads  on  a  little 
lively,  tripping,  yet  sturdy  child — emblem  of 
the  human  soul.  I  was  walking  round  the 
little  episcopal  dens  of  chapels,  reading  the 
frontispiece  pictures  that  are  panelled  above 
their  entrances,  when  I  saw  this  divine  picture. 

Now  the  picture,  where  a  covey  of  thirty- 
three  chcrubims,  who  continuallly  keep  flying 
probably  because  they  are  unable  to  sit,  and 
Avho  shower  down  on  Saint  Francis  the  red 
and  white  roses,  picked  from  the  briars  with 
which  he  has  been  scourging  himself,  I  have 
never  seen ;  nor  have  I  the  picture  of  the 
child  telling  Saint  Augustine  that  he  will  no 
more  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  than 
he  could  put  the  sea  into  a  finger-hole  in  the 
sand-pit ;  but  I  never  hope  to  see  a  finer 
picture  than  the  Charity  of  the  Thomas  of 
Villanueva — the  pearl  of  the  gallery — the 
most  ambitious  and  inventive  in  composition, 
the  most  refined  and  varied  in  expression, 
which  Murillo  used  to  call  fondlingl}-,  "  Su 
Henzo  (his  own  picture)."  It  is  merely  the 
Saint  in  sharp  white  mitre  and  black  robes 
stooping  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral  disti-i- 
buting  alms  to  a  crowd  of  Spanish  beggars. 

It  took  Bartholomew  Stephen  Murillo  a 
long  life,  with  his  black  cataract  of  hair 
streaming  down  from  his  broad  full  forehead 
over  his  shouders,  before  he  could  paint 
these  lean-limbed  Ijandaged  Sevilliau  beggars 
so  well.  He  could  not  have  quite  done  this 
painted  argument  for  Charity  when  for 
covering  his  school-books  with  saints  and 
virgins,  ho  was  sent  to  liis  kinsman,  Juan  del 
Castello,  to  look  at  art  afar  oif,  wliile  rinsing 
brushes  and  grhiding  colours.  He  appears 
here  grown  somewhat,  since  by  the  red 
brasicr  in  winter,  or  under  the  court-yard 
awning  in  sunnner,  he  copied  Torrigiano's 
IMano  de  la  Teta,  or  stripped  his  brown  arms 
that  his  fellow-students  miglit  copy  them  in 
conjunction  with  jiots  !\nd  pans,  melons  and 
peaches,  quails  and  herons.  Ho  has  grown 
since,  with  a  burning  brow,  when  his  master's 


school  removed  to  Cadiz,  he  had  to  stroll 
about  in  the  Thursday  markets,  amid  stale 
fish,  fruit,  old  iron,  and  pottery  with  mule- 
teers, gipsies,  and  mendicant  iriars  to  sell 
his  cheap  daubs  of  Saint  Onophrius,  Saint 
Christophers,  our  Lady  of  Carmels,  to  captams 
of  ships  and  South  American  exporters. 
Think  of  the  poor  painter,  now  an  orphan, 
starting  to  Madrid  on  foot  to  petition  the 
court  painter  Velasquez  to  help  him  on  the 
road  to  Kome,  whither  he  is  never  destined 
to  go.  Xow  we  see  why  he,  who  sometimes 
painted  an  archangel  playingthefiddle  to  Saint 
Francis,  San  Diego  blessing  a  basin  of  soup, 
and  the  soul  of  that  villain  Philip  the  Second 
ascending  to  heaven  in  a  globe  of  fire,  loved 
these  naked  cripples  that  he  has  here  strewn 
round  the  gentle  prelate  with  the  starched 
mitre,  and  we  see  where  he  sat  to  notice  that 
happy  knavish  beggar-boy,  not  much  warped 
from  his  first  innocence,  who  runs  to  his  care- 
worn mother  to  show  her  the  mar avedi  which 
the  good  almoner  has  put  into  his  hand. 

And  that  this  is  one  of  the  old  market- 
place recollections  Ave  know,  because  the 
original  sketch  of  the  same  good  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  dividing  his  clothes  among  some 
poor  children,  was  actually  picked  up  at  the 
Seville  Feria  by  an  English  collector.  JMurillo 


was  not  an 


imagmative 


man,  and  his  real 


but 
the 


subjects  arc  simply  street  children,  virgins, 
and  saints.  Of  art-learning  he  had  little;  but 
he  had  what  no  academy  can  give — heart. 
He  painted  from  that,  and  not  from  his 
head.  Of  head  painters  we  know  many ; 
only  one  heart  painter. 

How  deliciously  the  rosy  flesh  of 
children  contrasts  with  the  soft  ascetic  dark- 
ness of  the  prelate's  robes  and  the  rich  trans- 
parent browns,  deep  without  being  clotty  or 
glutinous  of  the  background.  What  a  bright 
serene  nature  shines  through  this  picture 
that  preaches  so  loudly  of  charity  !  Murillo, 
himself  a  father,  loved  to  paint  the  Child 
Saviour  in  conjunction  with  thin-faced  saints, 
who  have  shut  themselves  out  from  so  large 
a  branch  of  sympathy  with  the  world  as 
paternity  implies ;  for,  in  this  same  room  he 
has  twice  painted  Saint  Anthony  and  the 
Infant  Jesus;  in  one  picture  standing;  in 
another,  sitting  on  the  open  folio  which  the 
unhappy  hermit,  who  needed  the  purging  of 
so  much  temptation,  has  lately  been  anno- 
tating. Murillo  has  achieved  tlie  difficult 
task  of  making  the  Infant  Saviour  beam 
with  a  divine  intelligence  and  yet  a  perfect 
child.  ■\Vhetlier  paintuigthc  angels,  cooking 
the  Franciscan's  dinner,  the  good  Queen  of 
Hungary  healing  the  celebrated  scald-head, 
or  the  jar  of  white  lilies  in  the  Saint  Anthony 
picture  that  church-going  sparrows  have  been 
known  to  peck  at.  Murillo  never  painted 
children  more  beautiful  than  these.  The  only 
excuse  for  IMr,  lUiskin's  sneer  at  the  low 
vice  and  dusty  feet  of  Murillo's  beggar  boys, 
is,  that  he  has  never  been  to  Spain  and  seen 
any  Murillos  that  are  worth  seeing. 
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I  must  not  recapitulate  all  the  charms  of 
the  picture  of  Sau  Augustin,  Sahit  Joseph,  or 
the  JJead  Christ,  or  i  shall  be  thought  a 
greater  bore  than  ychwartzenlicht,  who 
is  bound  bj  rule  not  to  agree  in  admiring 
any  painter  till  he  is  dead,  and  safely 
beyond  the  reach  of  envy, — out  of  the 
hearing  of  damning  biographies  and  contra- 
dictory eulogies.  Else  should  I  like  to 
learnedly  inflict  on  you  the  beauties  of  that 
best  Concepcion  (for  jMurillo  is  called  par 
excellence,  "  the  painter  of  conceptions") ;  the 
glory  of  that  blue  robe ;  the  singularity  of 
the  crescent-moon  the  Virgin  stands  on  ;  the 
rapture  of  that  burst  of  saffron  sunrise  that 
brings  out  the  pure,  pitiful  woman,  with  her 
arms  meekly  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and 
her  serene,  adoring  eyes  turned  exultingly 
heavenward.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  child- 
betrothed,  dead  ou  the  eve  of  marriage 

And  now,  having  seen  the  pictures  in 
old  convent,  we  stroll  off  with  a 
fact,  our  old  friend  Rose,  who  assures 
''  gentlemens "  that  if  we  give  ourselves  to 
him,  ho  would  show  us  all  the  wonders  of 
the  world  for  four  dollars — to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Charity,  where 
there  are  more  Murrillos,  particularly  that 
truly  Spanish  picture.  The  Thirst.  This 
building  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Don  Miguel  Yicentolo,  a  knight 
of  Calatrava,  who  was  converted  by  a  great 
from   heaven  on  his  W'ay,  in  a  fit  of 


the 

guide — in 
the 


light 


anger,  to  scold  a  toll-collector  at  the  gates  of 
Seville  who  had  refused  to  let  some  hams  of 
his  pass.     A  few  crowns  left  him  by  a  beggar 
begau  the  work,  which  is  at  once  a  soup- 
kitchen,  a  refuge  for  the  houseless,  an  alms- 
house  and  a  hospital.     INIurillo   painted   for 
the  church  of  this  hospice,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  friend,  the   charitable   Don,  no  fewer 
than  eleven  pictures.     The  ceiling  is  a  forest 
of  ornaments.     The  dome  is  like  a  gold  cup 
hung  up  to   serve  as  a  bell.     The  altar   is 
a  pile  of  twisted  pillars  and  carving.     The 
pulpit  is  a  little  gilt  goblet,   with  a  fiower- 
stalk  base.     The  two  great  pictures  of  Murillo 
still    hang   facing    each    other    with    quiet 
critical  approval  under  the  cornices  and  win- 
dow beneath  the  dome,  and   above  the  side 
chapel ;  wdierc  priests  all  day  bow  and  kneel. 
They   are   sketchy,   low-toned  pictures,  not 
very  luminous  or  brilliant,  but  full  of  nature 
and  of  the  thirsty  passion  of  a  hot,  drouthy 
country.     The  huge  brown  rock  divides  the 
''Sed"  picture  in  two.     Moses^  in   a   violet 
robe,  thanks  the  Almighty^  for  thecopious 
torrent     splashing    down    its     music-water 
among  the  fifteen  bystanders,  among  whom 
is  Aaron  grateful  yet  amazed.     Those  sixteen 
jars   and  pans  show  a  passionate  thirst  of 
which    Englishmen  have  only   read — thirst 
become   a  lust   and    desire,  whixh  destroys 
even  a  mother's  affection.     There  is  a  mother 
drainiug  out  a  jug,  and  straining   back  her 
head  to  keep  the  child  in  her  arms  from  the 
coveted  treasure.     There  is  a  leis  suffering  ( 


mother  giving  her  youngest  and  more  help- 
less child  to  drink,  and  restraining  the  elder 
Esau  from  the  cup  he  so  ravenously  desires. 
Then  there  is  the  mounted  boy,  and  there  are 
the  children  holding  up  their  pitchers  intreat- 
ingly  to  be  filled.  Then  come  camels  and 
mules,  dogs  and  sheep,  all  parched  and  piiiing 
for  the  draught:  and,  in  the  distance,  winding 
down  among  the  rocks,  more  thirsty  people 
and  more  thirsty  animals.  The  miracle  of  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes  is  as  badly  composed  as 
its  fellow  is  admirably  put  together  (•'  Quite 
cut  in  two,''  grumbles  Schwartzcnlicht,  de- 
lighted to  find  something  to  condemn,  because 
praise  is  elevating  another  man,  blame 
lowering  another  man)  ;  but  still  admirable 
for  its  old  women,  young  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

And  wdiile  we  look  at  these  pictures  in  the 
silent  church,  some  paupei"s.  in  their  hospital 
dress,  are  playing  dominoes  with  stolid  eager- 
ness on  a  bench  in  the  porch,  and  the  sister 
of    charity  in    the    blue     robe    and    white 
starched  cowl,  who  has  silently  led  us  into 
the  chapel,  is  praying  on  her   knees  beside 
the  pulpit,  the  round  ebony  beads  runnuig 
through  her  thin  fingers,  as,  with  rapt  eyes 
she   stares  vacantly   at   the   curious   carved 
and   coloured  Crucifixion   which  forms  the 
altarpiece.     And  now^  that  we  have  seen  the 
two  little  panels  of  Our   Saviour  and   Saint 
John,  and  the  carrion  bishoji  in  his  cloth  of 
gold,   which    Murillo    said   to   the   arrogant 
painter  Yaldez   Ileal  requires  you  to    hold 
your  nose  as  you  look  at   it,   we  snatch  one 
glimpse  at  the  midnight  view  of  the  angel 
helping  San  Juan  de   Dios  to  carry  a  sick 
man  on  his  shoulders.    The  good  woman  rises, 
slips  the  key  from  her  belt,  receives  our  fee 
with  a  silent  bend  of  the  head — as  much  as 
to  say.  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to 
the  Lord — and  lets  us  out  once  more  into  the 
quiet  cloister. 

I  feel  better  that  night  as  I  sit  in  my  red- 
tiled  bedroom  at  the  hotel,  and  read  at  my 
little  iron  table  slabbed  with  marble,  thinking 
of  the  gentle,  generous  painter  of  Seville — 
the  alms-giving,  heaven-taught  painter  of 
heavenly  things,  of  whom  it  was  recorded  as 
the  noblest  eulogy  upon  his  tombstone  (long 
since  ground  to  pieces  by  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  bullying  French  cannon)  that  he 
ever  lived  as  if  about  to  die. 


MY  TWO  PAETNEES. 


Why  do  men  become  chimney-sweeps; 
dust-contractors ;  sausage-makers ;  meat- 
salesmen  ;  and  soap-manufacturers  ?  AVhy 
do  men  in  large  orchestras  play  upon  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  trombones,  and  serpents, 
instead  of 
clarinets  ? 


choosing      violins,    flutes,     and 
I  cannot  make  it  out. 


II. 
I  AWOKE  one  morning,  and  found  mj-self 
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a  man  of  property.  A  man  of  property ! 
There  is  a  bitter  mockery  concealed  in 
those  TYords.  My  uncle  had  died  suddenly, 
without  a  will,  and  I  was  his  heir.  Heir  to 
what  ?  Three  distinct  and  gigantic  nui- 
sances;— a  Lonc-hoiling  factory,  a  skin  drying 
settlement,  and  a  patent  manure  depot. 
Inscrutable  fate  !  My  mother  on  her  death- 
bed had  exhorted  me  to  be  genteel ;  she  had 
left  me  a  genteel  income;  and  I  had  lived  a 
genteel  life.  It  was  all  over  now.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five;  with  the  romantic 
name  of  Edwin  Gazelle,  I  was  sucked  into  the 
vortex  of  trade. — And  such  a  trade  ! 

III. 

I  WENT  over  my  new  possessions.  It  was 
a  hard,  sad  task.  I  saw  in  the  distance  a 
bleak,  bare  wharf,  which  they  told  me  was 
mine ;  but,  I  did  not  venture  personally  to 
measure  its  extent.  I  saw  several  rotten- 
looking  bargee  lying  off  this  wharf,  and,  in 
them,  several  men,  who  seemed  to  be  dancing 
and  chirruping  in  the  mud.  They  cheered 
me  vigorously  from  the  depths  of  their  un- 
wholesome craft;  and  I  gave  them  beer. 
They  were  happy  ; — happier  than  their  new 
master,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  con- 
flicting emotions. 

"Shall  I  put  your  name,  sir,  upon  tho 
barge  V  asked  my  late  uncle's  chief  clerk, 
who  was  now  my  managing  man. 

"  Not  at  present,  Steevens,"  I  replied,  with 
a  shudder,  -'not  at  present.  0,  certainly  not 
at  present.'' 

The  next  place  to  inspect  was  the  skin- 
drying  settlement ;  a  Kobiuson  Crusoe-like 
collecti.n  of  huts  that  were  built  of  twigs 
and  branches.  Here  were  hundreds  of  thin, 
flat,  spectral  forms  of  animals  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  swinging  upon  strings  over 
my  head.  A  child's  frock  and  a  few  pairs  of 
socks  were  hung  in  the  centre  of  these  phan- 
toms; relieving  the  animal  wilderness  with  a 
little  humanity. 

"  What  is  all  this  V  I  asked  of  Steevens. 

"  These  are  your  skins,"  returned  my 
managing  man. 

"  And  the  clothes  V 

"They  belong  to  the  keeper's  children." 

We  left  the  place  without  examining  fur- 
ther, although  the  patent  manure  depot  was 
at  the  back  of  these  premises.  Tho  aspect 
was  not  cheering,  and  the  smell  was  inde- 
scribable. 

From  the  skin-yard  we  procc'eded  to  tho 
bone-boiling  factory ; — the  chief  of  my  new 
possessions.  I  had  come  into  my  property, 
and  I  was  compelled,  in  common  decency,  to 
go  over  it ;  but  there  arc  certain  things  tliat 
a  man  is  not  equal  to.  even  when  interest  and 
curiosity  prompt  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
The  factory  was  large,  busy,  and  situated 
near  an  important  main  road  ;  and,  at  the 
moment  I  approached  it,  tho  least  endurable 
part  of  its  manufacturing  process  was  in  full 
operation. 


"  Steevens,"  I  said  faintly,  "  where  is  the 
chief  counting-house  ?" 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  factory  yard,"  replied 
my  managing  man. 

•'  Then,  Steevens,"  I  returned,  holding  my 
scented  handkerchief  to  my  nose,  '•  as  I  have 
an  appointment  now,  you  shall  bring  the 
books  and  papers  to  my  rooms  at  six  o'clock 
this  evening." 

At  the  time  fixed  he  came,  in  company 
with  one  Mr.  Nickel,  a  friend  of  mine  of  ex- 
perienced business  habits.  We  employed  our- 
selves till  nearly  midnight.  The  examination, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  went  to  show 
that  the  property,  if  rather  repulsive,  was 
decidedly  lucrative.  It  was  agreed  that,  to 
advertise  it  for  sale,  was  worse  than  useless; 
and,  appointing  my  friend  as  general  inspec- 
tor, to  look  after  my  interest,  I  accepted  my 
destiny.  From  that  hour  I  was  a  bone- 
boiler. 

IV. 

I  HAD  command  of  wealth,  but  I  was 
not  happy.  Although  I  did  not  alter  my 
style  of  living,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  the 
same  individual.  I  had  bartered  my  soul 
for  worldly  goods,  and  the  cold  shadow  of 
the  eternal  factory  was  always  darkening  my 
heart.  I  still  moved  in  the  same  circles  as 
I  had  moved  in  before.  I  was  still  the  same 
eligible  single  man.  I  was  still  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height ;  my  appearance  still  preserv- 
ed its  pleasing,  if  not  commanding  expression  : 
and  yet  I  was  not  happy.  The  name  of  bone- 
lioiler  was  always  hissing  in  my  ears. 
The  horrid  effluvium,  which  had  always  pire- 
vented  me  from  exploring  my  own  premises, 
seemed  to  cling  to  my  clothes,  and  exude 
from  the  rnt^ts  of  my  hair. 

I  was  novr  rervous  and  difiident;  for  I  was 
moving  in  sueirty  under  false  pretences. 
Carefully  as  I  had  maintained  the  secret  of 
my  connection  with  the  repulsive  factor}', 
and  its  very  repulsive  adjuncts.  I  could  not 
be  certain  that  others  had  been  equally  dis- 
creet, and,  in  every  sly  glance,  every  whisper, 
and  every  titter,  I  seemed  to  read  the  dis- 
covery of  my  imposition.  The  blow  might 
fall  at  any  instant,  and  I  lived  in  dread. 

V. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  May,when  I  received 
my  usual  invitation  for  Mrs.  iJuekram's  second 
annual  ball.  I  was  sujipo^ed  to  be  the  same 
young,  idle  lounger  with  expectations,  living 
in  chambers,  as  I  was  some  months  before;  and 
scores  of  such  invitations  came  to  me  in  tho 
course  of  theyear.  I  accepted  this  one  gladly, 
f(n-  I  knew  that  shk  would  be  there:  Emma 
Sandford,  Jlrs.  Euckram's  niece,  and  tho 
fairest  and  sweetest  of  her  sex. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  and  with  it 
all  tliat  I  had  anticipated,  even  in  my 
fcmdest  dreams.  She  was  fairer  and  more 
amiable  than  ever,  and  she  devoted  so  much 
of  her  time  to  mc  in  tho  dance,  that  most 
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of  the  visitors  though  we  were  engaged 
really.  When  nearly  all  the  dancers  were 
down  in  the  supper-room,  we  found  our- 
selves upo'i  a  balcony,  looking  into  the 
garden.  My  lips  had  long  been  struggling 
to  disclose  my  love ;  and  my  honour  told 
me  that,  at  the  same  moment,  I  ought  to 
state  fully  and  unhesitatingly  who  t  was — 
what  I  was.  The  situation  in  which  we  were 
unexpectedly  placed  (was  it  quite  unex- 
pectedly ?)  gave  eloquence  to  my  tongue  : 

'■  Miss  Sandford— Kmma— "  I  _  said,  "I 
dare  not  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  that  is 
weighing  on  my  "heart,  until  I  have  made  a 
full  and  honourable  disclosure.  I  am  not — I 
am  not  what  I  seem!" 

"  Good  gracious !"  gasped  the  blushing  and 
trembling  Kmma. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued  '•  at  the  same  moment 
in  which  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  I  tell  you 
that  I  am — a  bone-boiler!" 

She  sank  upon  a  rustic  seat,  but  quickly 
recovered  herself. 

"  A  bone-boiler  ?"  she  muttered  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  evidently  relieved  by  finding 
that  I  was  not,  as  she  had  seemingly  ex- 
pected— a  man  of  crime  ;  "a  bone-boiler, 
Edwin  ;  and  what  is  that  ?" 

Beautiful  simplicity  !  Troublesome  ques- 
tion ! 

'•  Well,  dearest,"  I  replied,  getting  more 
confident,  now  that  I  had  made  tlie  revelation, 
I  scarcely  know,  as  I  go  so  seldom  to  the 
works  ;  but  they  boil  bones — " 

"  AVoi-ks  ?  bones  V  she  interrupted  evi- 
dently full  of  some  sudden  idea.  ''  Speak, 
Ed^nn,  tell  me — where  is  this  establishment 
— this  factory  ?  you  know  what  I  mean." 

'•  My  property,  Emma  ?" 

';  Yes." 

"  About  three  miles  out  of  London,  on  the 
Downhara  Road." 


obtrusive  at  the  exact  moment  of  my  visit  to 
Mr.  Sandford. 

I  went  to  the  Downham  Road,  about  mid- 
da}'-,  and  I  was  shown  into  Mr.  Sandford's 
study.  There  was  one  large  French  window 
wliicli  opened  upon  an  extensive  ornamental 
garden  ;  and,  in  the  distance,  just  over  the 
glass  of  a  conservatory,  I  saw  the  two  black, 
smoking  chimneys  of  my  bone-boiling  works. 
Under  any  circumstances  my  errand  was  an 
excuse  for  nervousness,  and  my  peculiar  ad- 
jacent property  did  not  add  to  my  calmness. 

In  about  five  minutes,  Mv.  Sandford  en- 
tered the  apartment,  very  stiff  and  severe 
in  his  manner,  as  he  motioned  me  to  a 
seat. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  ''after  the  conference 
between  you  and  my  daughter,  which  I  in- 
terrupted last  night,  I  am  not  altogether 
unaware  of  the  object  of  your  visit.  Take 
a  chair." 

This  opening  was  chilling,  and  calculated 
to  inj;rease  my  trepidation.     I  made  no  reply. 


Near  the  church  ?" 


'•  Near  the  church." 

"  Then  we  are  lost  1" 

'•  Lost  ?" 

'•  Yes,  Edwin,"  she  returned,  in  sorrowful 
tones,  "it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my 
father's  freehold  villa;  and  it  is  the  one 
nuisance  which  embitters  his  life." 

What  reply  I  might  have  made  to  this  I 
can  scarcely  tell ;  for,  at  that  moment,  Mr. 
Sandford,  a  stately  man  of  severe  aspect, 
entered  the  balcony. 

"'  Emma  I"  he  said,  sternly  to  her,  as  he 
frowned  at  me,  '■  I  have  been  searching  for  you 
everywhere.     Wish  your  aunt  good-night!" 

Emma  gave  me  one  tender,  sorrowful  glance, 
and  left  the  place  followed  by  her  father. 

IV. 

Tub  next  day  was  a  bu.sy  one,  at  least  for 
me.  I  wrote  to  my  manager  at  the  works  to 
cease  operation  for  several  days,  and  he 
replied  that  this  could  not  be  done.  He  would 
boil  as  little  as  possible  ;  but  boil  he  must.  My 
object  was  to  prevent  the  nuisance  being  very 


Sn-,"  he  continued,  in  a  severe  tone,  '"tlie 
first  question  which  a  parent  very  naturally 
puts  to  a  gentleman  in  your  position  is.  What 
are  his  means  for  supporting  a  matrimonial 
establishment  ?  ^[ay  I  put  that  question  to 
you,  Mr.  Gaz— .  Gaz— " 

"  Mr.  Gazelle,  I  answered." 

"  Mr.  Gazelle  ?"  he  inquired. 

I  was  about  to  reply  to  this  very  trou- 
blesome, but  fully  expected  question,  when 
with  fear  and  horror  I  observed  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke  is^iuing  from  both  my 
factory  chimneys,  and  I  was  made  painfully 
conscious,  at  the  same  moment,  of  a  very 
disagreeable,  not  to  say  sickening  effluvium, 
which  floated  towards  us  over  the  garden 
and  through  the  open  doors.  I  coughed  and 
moved  uneasily  in  my  chair,  while  Mr.  Sand- 
ford lit  several  pastiles  on  the  mantle-shelf, 
and  closed  the  garden  window  with  a  hasty 
bang. 

'•  Go  on,"  he  said,  in  an  excited  manner, 
'•'goon;  nothing  but  a  Chanery  injunction 
will  stop  this.  Night  or  day— it's  always  the 
same.  My  chrysanthemums  withered"  with 
smoke:  my  family  poisoned  with  efflu- 
vium— " 

•'  It's  very  annoying,"  I  said,  •'  but — " 

'"It's  more  than  annoying,  sir,"  he  in- 
terrupted, "  it's  illegal,  sir.  They  are  bound 
down  never  to  boil  bones  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  south,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  look  at  that 
weathercock  over  the  conservatoiy.  Look  at 
It  carefully,  sir:  you  may  be  useful  as 
evidence." 

"That,  Mr.  Sandford,"  I  said,  with  at- 
tempted firmness,  "  I  am  afraid  can  never 
be." 

"Sir?"  he  ejaculated,  in  astonishment. 

"  The  law  of  England,  sir,"  I  remarked, 
'■protects  a  man  from  incriminating  himself." 

"  You?"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  converting 
brow  into  a  tall  note  of  interrogation. 

"Yes,  sir,   I   am    the  proprietor   of  thos 
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works.  "  I  replied,  with  a  nervous  gulp  :  feel- 
ings that  all  was  over. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Sandford's  turn  to  be  dis- 
composed ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself. 

'■  And  3^ou  come  here,  sir,"  he  said,  red 
with  ani^er,  '"  to  ask  my  consent  to  my 
daugliter's  union  with  an  illegal  and  a 
pcstilental  nuisance  !" 

'•  Mr.  Sandford,"  I  began  to  reply,  depre- 
catiiigly : 

'•Go,  sir."  he  interrupted  with  irritating, 
though  pathetic,  dignity;  "go;  you  have 
poHuted  my  home.  You  have  made  the  ark 
of  my  declining  j'cars  unbearable  ;  but  j'ou 
shall  not  rob  me  of  my  child  !" 

"  You  decline  my  oifer  ?"  I  inquired  with 
considerable  spirit ;  for  I  now  felt  indignant 
and  aroused. 

'"Good  morning  sir!"  he  said,  with  a 
majestic  wave  of  his  hand.  '•  Good  morning!" 

In  the  passage  I  came  full  in  the  arms  of 
my  beloved  and  anxious  Emma,  who  had 
evidently  been  listening. 

"  0  Edwin."  she  exclaimed,  "  is  papa 
indeed  inexorable, — and  are  we  to  p  art 
thus  ?" 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  ;  but 
fled  from  the  place. 

VII. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  rushed  to 
the  works.  Tlie  men  were  all  on  duty,  with 
Steevens,  the  managerj  and  my  friend,  the 
inspector. 

"  Boil !"  I  shouted,  in  my  excitement. 
"  Boil  like  mad  !" 

My  two  managers  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  looked  at  me  ;  but  they  made  no 
remark. 

"  Pile  up,"  I  continued,  "  mountains  high, 
and  let  no  copper  in  the  place  be  other  than 
a  cauldron  of  bubbling  stench." 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,"  replied  Steevens, 
'•  tliat  we  are  already  threatened  by  the 
inhabitants  with  proceedings  for  creating  a 
nuisance  ?" 

"And  especially  by  one  Mr.  Sandford," 
interrupted  Mr.  Nickle. 

"Gentlemen!"  I  exclaimed,  becoming 
more  excited  on  hearing  the  name  of  that 
obdurate  parent.  '"  Yon  are  the  managers 
hei'e ;  but  I  am  the  master.  IJoil,  I  say,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  your  power !" 

The  order  was  obeved  without  further  re- 
monstrance ;  and,  in  half  an-hour  the  neigh- 
Ijourhood  nuist  have  been  sickening  under 
our  repulsive  activitv.  AV'hat  was  my  de- 
sign? I  hardly  knew.  I'erhaps  to  storm  my 
enemy  into  compliiuioe  ?  To  reach  him  I 
was  compelled  to  annoy  the  innocent ;  and. 
while  I  gloated  in  imagination  over  his  suffer- 
ings, I  was  painfully  conscious  that  my  own 
Emma  must  be  affected  by  the  same  poisonous 
vapour. 

At  this  tliought  a  momentary  weakness 
impelled  me  to  stop  the  busy  nuisance  ;  but  I 
checked  it  at  once,  when  I   remembered  the 


contempt  I  had  met  with.  The  smoke  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  rolled  in  majestic 
volumes  of  eftiuvium  over  my  enemy's  villa. 
I  was  amply  revenged ;  and,  as  the  works 
became  unbearable,  I  began  to  feel  dizzy,  and 
turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  home. 

VIII. 

Toe  excitement  had  preyed  upon  my  health 
and  I  was  not  able  to  leave  my  residence 
for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I 
went  once  more  into  the  world,  and  wandered 
by  a  mj-sterious  impulse  towards  the  Down- 
ham  Road.  I  approached  Mr.  Sandford's  villa 
with  no  definite  design.  I  had  not  determined 
to  call  ;  but  I  was  curious  to  see  the  place.  A 
mild  ilavour  of  the  works  still  hung  over  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  I  judged,  from  this,  that 
my  instructions  had  not  been  neglected. 
When  I  reached  the  villa,  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  ;  for  I  found  the  shutters  of  every 
window  closed,  except  those  of  the  kitchen. 
A  dreadful  thought  suggested  itself.  Could 
I  liave  caused  a  death  in  the  family  ? 

Regardless  of  evervthinsr,  I  hastilv  ranc;  the 
bell ;  and  it  was  answered  by  an  old  char- 
woman. 

"  Is  she — is  anyone  dead  ?"  I  asked, 
breathlessl}'. 

"  Lauk-a-daisy,  sir,"  she  reijlied.  "you  give 
me  quite  a  turn!" 

'■  Is  anj-one  dead  in  this  house  ?"  I  re- 
peated. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  a  nervous  man- 
ner, 

"  Why  are  the  shutters  closed,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  who  you  may 
be—" 

"  Why  are  they  closed  ?" 

"  Becos  the  fiim'Iy  couldn't  stand  them 
stinkin'  works,  an'  they've  gone  out  o'town." 

'"Madman."  I  muttered  to  myself;  "I 
have  driven  them  into  exile." 

I  asked  the  old  woman  where  they  had 
gone;  but,  of  course,  she  could  not  tell;  for 
the  address,  as  usual,  had  been  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  she  had  lost  or  mislaid. 

'•  It's  some  town  as  begins  with  a  I',"  she 
said. 

"  There  are  five  hundred  such  towns  !"  I 
replied. 

IX. 

A  DAY  of  misery  and  a  night  of  restless- 
ness were  recompensed  by  an  announcement 
which  I  read  the  next  morning  in  tlie  second 
column  of  the  Times  : — 

Edwix  G — z — TE. — Tho  Chain  Pier  every  morning  at 
nine.  Tho  air  on  the  Downs  is  bniciiic,  but  it  has  no 
eharms  for  mo.  Better  tho  smoke  of  a  liumlrcd  b — o 
b— ug  faetories  if  tlioii  wcrt  only  ueiir.  Emma  S. 

I  read  with  eager  and  dn/./.lcd  eyes,  and  I 
could  not  doubt  that  this  jiaragraph  was 
meant  for  me.  The  ))ointed  mention  of  the 
Chain  Pier  and  the  Downs,  directed  mo  t« 
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Brighton ;  and,  rejecting  the  old  woman's 
statement  that  the  toAvn  began  with  a  P,  1 
prepared,  at  once,  to  start  for  that  fashion- 
able watering-place.  A  few  minutes  before  I 
sent  for  the  cab,  a  letter  without  a  signature, 
written  in  a  strange  hand,  and  directed  to 
me,  arrived  through  the  post.  Its  conteiits 
were  as  follows : — 

Beware  of  Mr.  Sandford,  who  is  nothing  but  a 
respectalilfi  adventurer.  Far  from  having  any  ob" 
jection  to  your  marriage  with  his  daughter,  he  is 
only  too  anxious  to  bring  about  the  match  ;  but,  in 
such  a  way  tnat  no  questions  shall  be  asked  con- 
cerning his  child's  prospects  or  wedding  portion.  Pause, 
and  reflect.  Your  Well- Wisher. 

I  treated  this  base  missive  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserved.  If  it  had  contained  any 
libel  upon  her  whom  I  was  flying  to  meet,  I 
would  have  found  out  the  writer  at  any  cost ; 
but,  as  it  merely  confined  itself  to  remarks 
upon  her  parent,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  In  a  few  hours  I 
was  at  Brighton,  gazing  upon  the  sad  sea 
waves. 

X. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  passed  wearily 
enough  ;  for  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  sought 
her  on  the  beach — the  promenade — the 
DoAvns — and  in  the  assembly  rooms,  but 
without  success.  I  felt  that  I  was  rash  in 
betraying  my  arrival  in  places  where  I  might 
be  discovered  by  Mr.  Sandford  ;  but  I  could 
not  control  my  impatience  until  the  morning. 
As  dusk  approached  I  gave  up  the  search 
and  settled  down  to  a  late  and  solitary  dinner 
in  the  melancholy  coifee-room  of  my  hotel. 
The  cutlet  was  tough  ;  the  wine  was  hot 
and  acid;  the  waiter  painfully  obsequious  ;  a 
clock  was  ticking  with  maddening  regularity, 
and,  a  fellow-visitor,  who  ought  to  have  been 
sociable,  was  glaring  at  me  ever  and  anon, 
from  an  opposite  table.  At  times  the  thought 
came  across  me  that  I  might  have  been 
deceived  by  the  advertisemeut,  and  my  only 
comfort  was  to  stick  it  before  me  against 
the  cruet-stand,  and  read  it  all  through  the 
meal. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  I  hastened  to  the  pier.  The 
direction  was  right.  I  was  not  deceived. 
She  stood  before  me  more  lovely  than  ever. 
I  asked,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
at  what  hotel  or  lodging  they  were  sta^dug  ] 
and  was  answered,  '•  At  neither." 

'•  Where  then,"  I  inquired,  perceiving  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lovely  Emma, 
"if  not  at  one  of  tho?e  usual  places?" 

'■  At  an  uncle's,  Edwin,"  she  replied,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone;  "would  that  it  had  been 
otherwise." 

"  Tell  me  more,  Emma,"  I  replied,  "  for 
there  is  something  which  you  are  concealing 
from  me.'" 

"  It  is  a  cousin,  Edwin." 

"  A  cousin,  Emma  ?" 

"  Yes.     They  call  him  refined  :  because  he 


'  I 


does  nothing  but  smoke,  play  at  billiards, 
and  spend  half  iiis  time  in  a  yacht ;  but  he 
is  no  favourite  of  mine;  and  rather  than 
marry  him — " 

"  Marry  him,  Emma !  Surely  your  father 
can  have  no  such  design  ?" 

"  It  is  too  true,  Edwin  ;  and,  any  day,  I  may 
be  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  you  for  ever." 

"This  shall  not  be  !  Fly  with  me,  Emma; 
— fly  from  this  fashionable  and  detestable 
place." 

'•'  I  cannot,  Edwin.  Where  can  I  go  ? — 
unless — '" 

"Speak;  I  will  take  you  anywhere;  but 
fly,  and  fly  at  once." 

"To  my  aunt  Buckram's,  then.  She  will 
do  anything  I  ask  her." 


In  a  few  hours  we  had  reached  the  desired 
.ven  in  London ; 
us  man  and  wife. 


haven  in  London ;  and  the  nest  morning  saw 


XI. 

My  honeymoon  was  not  without  its 
troubles,  though  my  wife  was  not  the  cause 
of  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  Nickel  (whom  I 
suspected  of  having  written  the  anonymous 
letter),  departed  one  morning  from  his  post 
as  my  factory-inspector,  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  which  he  never  accounted  for. 
On  the  next  day  to  the  one  on  whieli  he  left 
the  country,  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Sandford, 
made  his  appearance ;  calling  upon  us  sud- 
denly as  we  were  seated  at  breakfast. 

"' I  come  here,"  he  said,  "in  no  spirit  of 
enmity.  You  have  acted  without  my  con- 
sent ;  but  I  freely  forgive  you.  The  portion 
I  might  have  given  my  daughter,  Emma,  if 
the  marriage  had  been  conducted  in  the 
regular  way,  will  now  remain  a  secret  until 
after  my  death. 

After  Ave  had  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  had  wished  him  a  life  as  long  as 
Methuselah's,  he  continued : — 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  your  inspector, 
Mr.  Nickel,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  embez- 
zled your  property.  I  knew  him  some  years 
ago,  and  I  never  had  a  favourable  opinion  of 
him." 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  exclaimed. 

"You  are  young  and  experienced,"  he 
continued;  "  and  I  am  a  man  of  the  world. 
Go  and  enjoy  yourselves,  while  you  can,  and, 
repugnant  as  "the  bone-boiling  establishment 
is  to  me,  I  will  look  after  your  interests — as 
a  father." 

"'  Mr.  Sandford,"  I  replied,  "  I  cannot  allow 
this  generous  sacrifice.  After  all  that  a'Ou 
have  said  regarding  this  repulsive  business — " 

"  I  only  do  my  duty,"  he  interrupted.  "One 
member  of  my  family  has  already  become 
your  partner  for  life.  I  propose  to  join  the 
firm  also.  From  this  hour  you  Avill  consider 
me  your  acting  partner." 

And  he  became  a  partner :  T  scarcely 
know  how.    Sometimes  I  think  of  the  auonj^ 
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moiis  letter,  and  suspect  his  di«interested- 
ness ;  but  one  glance  at  my  gentle  and 
amiable  wife  reconciles  me  to  all. 


MICIIELET  AND  INSECTS. 


The  cries  and  the  melodies  of  the  winged 
world*  do  not  prevent  our  overhearing  the 
murmur  of  an  infinite  world  of  living  crea- 
tures, who,  although  shrouded  in  shadow 
and  silence,  utter  an  energetic  claim  to  our 
attention — a  claim  of  appalling  power,  when 
we  think  of  their  number.  Our  collections 
contain  about  a  hundred  thousand  species. 
But,  if  we  think  that  every  species  of  plant 
feeds  at  least  three  kinds  of  insects,  we  have, 
according  to  the  number  of  known  plants, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  species  of 
insects—every  one,  be  it  noted,  of  prodigious 
fecundity.  Remember,  besides,  that  every 
creature  nourishes  other  creatures,  on  its 
surface,  in  its  solid  substance,  or  in  its  fluids  ; 
that  every  insect  is  a  little  world  inhabited 
by  insects,  and  those  again  are  tenanted 
by  others.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  in  masses 
Avhich  we  used  to  believe  mineral  and  inor- 
ganic, we  are  shown  animalcules,  of  which 
it  would  take  a  thousand  million  to  make 
a  cubic  inch;  and  these,  nevertheless,  oifer  a 
rough  sketch  of  an  insect,  and  which  Avould 
have  a  right  to  call  themselves  incipient 
insects.  And  their  aggregate  number  ?  A 
portion  of  the  Apennines  is  built  up  with 
them ;  their  atoms  have  served  to  raise  that 
enormous  hump  or  hunchback  of  America 
called  the  Cordilleras.  At  this  point  wc 
might  suppose  the  review  to  be  ended ;  yet 
the  molluscs  which  have  fabricated  such 
multitudes  of  islets  in  the  South  Seas,  which 
literally  pave  (as  the  latest  soundings  inform 
us)  the  twelve  hundred  leagues  of  ocean 
which  separate  us  from  America — these  mol- 
luscs are_  qualified  by  several  naturalists 
with  the  title  of  embryonic  insects.  So  that 
their  prolific  tribes  come  as  a  sort  of  depend- 
ence on  this  superior  people  ;  or,  as  we  might 
say,  they  are  candidates  for  insect  dignity. 

This  is  grand.  Nevertheless,  what  binds 
us  to  the  little  world  of  l)irds,  is  not  their 
music,  nor  even  the  spectacle  of  their  sublime 
and  buoyant  mode  of  life.  It  is,  that  the 
bird  can  understand  us.  We  make  with 
him  an  interchange  of  languages ;  we  speak 
for  him,  and  he  sings  for  us.  But  by  what 
signs  of  intelligence  can  we  contrive  to  open 
any  communication  with  the  insect?  Our 
voice,  our  gestures,  have  no  other  effect  on 
him  than  to  cause  him  to  fly.  There  is  no 
look  or  speculation  in  his  eyes;  no  move- 
ment in  his  silent  mask.  Ilis  senses  are  of 
infinite  subtlety,  but  arc  they  similar  to  our 
senses  ?  He  seems  even  to  have  senses 
apart,  unknown  in  their  nature,  and,  as  vet, 
without  name.  He  escapes  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  nature  has  arranged  so  as  to  ignore  his 
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presence  in  respect  to  man.  If  she  exhibits 
him  for  a  moment  during  the  season  of  love, 
she  hides  him_  for  years  in  the  murky  earth 
or  in  the  discreet  bosom  of  timber-trees. 
When  found,  caught,  opened,  dissected,  and 
CAamiued  with  the  microscope,  bit  by  bit,  he 
reniains  for  us  an  enigma  still — an  enigma 
which  is  anything  but  re-assuring,  whose 
strangeness  almost  scandalises  us,  so  com- 
pletely does  it  confound  our  received  ideas. 
What  can  we  say  of  a  creature  who  breathes 
at  the  flank,  through  holes  in  his  sides  ?  Of 
a  paradoxical  walker  Avho,  contrary  to  usual 
custom,  presents  his  back  to  the  earth  and 
his  belly  to  the  sky  ?  in  many  things,  the 
insect  is  a  being  turned  upside  down,  or  with 
the  wrong  side  outwards.  Ilis  minuteness  is 
another  cause  of  our  misconstruing  his  ways. 
Many  an  organ  appears  odd  and  menacing 
because  our  eyes  are  too  feeble  to  see  and 
explain  its  structure  and  utility.  Things 
imperfectly  beheld  cause  uneasiness,  like 
olijects  seen  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile,  we 
kill  him.  He  is  so  small,  moreover,  that  in 
his  case  we  fancy  ourselves  dispensed  from 
acting  Avith  justice.  A  German  dreamer 
thought  to  seal  the  insect's  fate  by  the 
dictum :  God  made  the  world,  but  the  Devil 
made  the  insect. 

The  poor  creature,  however,  does  not  own 
himself  beaten  merely  by  an  insulting  speech. 
To  the  systems  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
fright  of  the  child  (which  arc,  perhaps,  the 
same  thing)  he  replies  pretty  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: That,  in  the  first  place,  justice  is 
universal :  that  stature  has  nothing  to  do  with 
right  and  wrong ;  that,  if  it  be  possible  to 
suppose  right  not  to  be  equal,  and  that 
universal  love  can  incline  the  scale,  it  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  small  and  weak.  He 
says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  judge  him  by 
his  appearance;  to  condemn  organs  whose 
use  you  are  ignorant  of;  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
special  professions,  the  instruments  of  a  hun- 
dred different  trades ;  and  that  he,  tlie  in- 
sect, is  the  grand  destroyer  and  fabricator, 
the  artisan  par  excellence,  the  active  mocha- 
nician  of  life.  Finall}-,  he  states  (the  claim 
will  perhaps  appear  'a  little  lofty),  that,  to 
judge  by  visible  signs — namely,  works  and 
results — he  of  all  living  creatures  is  the  one 
who  loves  the  most.  Love  has  given  him 
wings,  a  marvellous  iris  of  colouring,  and 
even  visible  flame.  Love  is,  for  him,  death 
either  instantaneous  or  near  at  hand,  together 
witli  an  astonishing  second-sight  of  maternity 
to  afford  to  the  orphan  the  most  ingenious 
forms  of  protection.  In  short,  this  maternal 
genius  is  so  highly  developed  that,  surpassing 
and  cclijising  tlie  rare  associations  of  birds 
and  (|uadru]ieds.  it  has  made  the  insect  the 
founder  of  republics  and  cities. 

The  insect  often  inspires  children  with 
terror  and  an  instinctive  repugnance.  But 
wc  are  all  cliildren ;  and  the  philosopher 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  at  uui- 
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versal  sympathy,  is  subject  to  the  same  im- 
pressions. The  arsenal  of  extraordinary 
arms  with  which  the  insect  is  mostly  fur- 
nished, appears  a  standing  menace  to  man. 
Living  in  the  midst  of  struggle  and  conten- 
tioUj  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in- 
sect to  come  into  the  world  armed  cap-a-pie. 
Those  of  the  tropics  are  often  terrible  to  look 
at.  Neverthelessi,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  arms  which  frighten  us — ^pincers, 
notched  teeth,  nippers,  saws,  spits,  hooks, 
augers,  wdre-drawers,  and  crushing-mills — 
their  fornuda]>le  portable  armoury  which 
makes  them  look  like  old  champions  going 
to  the  wars,  are,  upon  careful  inspection, 
nothing  but  the  peaceful  tools  which  help 
them  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Only,  in  this 
case,  the  artisan  carries  all  he  wants  about 
with  him.  He  is  the  operative  and  the 
machinery  combined.  What  would  be  the 
aspect  of  human  operatives,  if  they  walked 
about  always  bristling  with  all  the  steel  and 
brass  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
iu  their  daily  labours  ?  We  should  thinlc 
them  monstrously  strange  creatures;  they 
would  frighten  us.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  true,  the  insect  is  a  warrior, 
from  the  necessity  of  defence  or  of  appetite  ; 
but  in  general  he  is  especially  and  above  all 
an  artificer.  There  is  scarcely  a  species 
which  cannot  be  classed  according  to  its  art, 
and  be  ranged  under  the  banner  of  some 
trade  corporation. 

With  insects,  the  mother  mostly  dies  as 
soon  as  she  has  given  birth  to  her  progeny  ; 
her  grand  affair,  therefore,  is  to  construct 
some  well-contrived  shelter  where  the  little 
foundling  may  be  fed  and  securely  cradled. 
A  work  of  such  difficulty  requires  instru- 
ments which  appear  to  us  inexplical)le.  Many 
a  tool  which  you  might  compare  to  the 
poignard  of  the  middle  ages  or  to  the  per- 
fidious arms  of  Italian  assassins,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  instrument  of  maternal  love. 
Besides.  Nature  is  so  far  from  sharing  our 
prejudices,  our  disgusts,  our  childish  fears, 
that  she  appears  to  take  2:)articular  care  of 
the  rodent  insects,  or  the  species  which  gnaAv 
and  nibble,  who  are  the  horticultu-^ist's  worst 
enemies,  but  who  render  useful  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  species  and 
in  diminishing  the  incumbrance  of  vegctal)le 
matter  in  certain  climates.  She  is  anxiously 
conservative  of  caterpillars,  which  we  destroy. 
The  processional  caterpillars  start  on  their 
pilgrimage  clad  in  fur  composed  of  bristling 
chevaux-de-frise,  which  overawes  their  ene- 
mies, until,  transformed  into  moths,  they  flit 
about  free  and  happy  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  shades  of  night.  Creatures  thus  privi- 
Icdgcd  have  evidently  their  work  laid  out  for 
them  to  do,  an  important  mission  which 
renders  them  indispensable,  and  which  makes 
them  an  essential  element  in  the  harmony  of 
the  world.  Suns  are  necessary,  and  so  are 
gnats.  Order  is  great  in  the'  Milky  Way, 
but  not  less  so  in  the  hive.     There  is  not  'a 


genus  of  insects  which  does  not  answer  when 
summoned.  Were  a  single  species  of  ant  to 
turn  defaulter,  it  would  make  a  serious  gap 
in  the  general  economy  of  tropical  countries. 
Look  at  a  deserted  house  or  a  neglected 
garden.  In  one  year  it  will  become  rotten, 
old,  and  decrepit,  through  the  invasion  and 
the  attacks  of  insects.  The  reasons  of  Provi- 
dence for  such  certain  devastation  are  quite 
intelligible,  if  we  reflect.  In  the  absence  of 
man,  the  insect  takes  his  place,  in  order  that, 
bypassing  through  the  grand  crucible,  every- 
thing may  be  renewed  or  purified. 

Insects  are  repugnant  to  us,  they  annoy 
us ;  sometimes  they  frighten  us :  but  they 
do  so  exactly  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance. 
Almost  all  of  them,  especially  iu  temperate 
climes,  are  nevertheless  completely  inoffen- 
sive. We  alwaj's  regard  the  unknown  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  All  the  information  we 
take  the  trouble  to  acquire  respcctmg  them, 
is  simply  to  ascertain  that  we  are  able 
to  kill  them.  Who  has  any  pity  for  insects  ? 
Gros,  the  painter,  saw  one  of  his  puiuls, 
a  handsome,  careless  young  fellow,  enter 
his  studio  with  a  superb  butterfly,  re- 
cently caught  and  still  flapping  its  wings, 
pinned  to  his  hat  by  way  of  ornament.  The 
artist  was  indignant,  and  angrily  exclain^.cd: 
"  Is  that  the  feeling  with  which  you  regard 
beautiful  tilings?  You  meet  with  a  charm- 
ing creature  enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine, 
and  you  can  find  no  other  use  to  make  of  it 
than  to  crucify  it  and  kill  it  barbarously  ! 
Leave  the  house,  and  never  ret  .rn  ;  never 
show  yourself  in  my  presence  again."'  It  is 
more  surprisuig  to  find  an  anatomist,  a  man 
who  has  passed  his  life  with  a  scalpel  in  his 
hand,  Lyonnet  to  wit,  expressing  similar  sen- 
timents, and  that  with  respect  to  in.'-ects 
which  interest  us  the  least.  Lyonnet  has 
opened  a  new  path  to  science  by  his  laborious 
work  on  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth,  in 
which  he  has  demonstrat^ed  that,  in  rogard 
to  its  muscular  system,  theirsoct  is  identical 
with  the  superior  animals.  lie  congratulates 
himself  on  having  completed  liista^k  witl^out 
having  killed  more  than  three  individuals  of 
the  species  he  was  investigating. 

Michelet  and  his  wife  first  began  to  ^tudy 
insects  seriously  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland, 
the  country  of  ITaller.  Iluber,  and  Bonnet. 
Not  conteiit  with  collections,  which  show 
only  the  outside  of  a  creature,  they  deter- 
mined to  inspect  the  internal  organs  by  means 
of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  For  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  commit  several  murders, 
remorse  at  which  tarnished  their  enjoyn^ent 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  they 
were  surroimded.  The  eternal  hymn  ut- 
tered  by   the    monster   mountains   scarcely 

I  drowned  the  tragic  drama  of  small  sufiej  ers. 

i  A  fly  hid  the  Alps  from  their  view  ;  the 
agony  of  a  beetle,  which  was  ten  days  in 
dying,  veiled  the  glories  of  ]\Tont  I'lanc  :  the 
anatomy  of  an  ant  made  them  forget  the 
Jungfrau.     Never  mind  that ;  who  can    say 
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precisely  what  is  groat  and  what  is  little  ? 
All  is  great,  all  is  important,  all  is  equal  in 
the  bosom  of  Nature  and  in  the  impartiality 
of  Universal  Love.  And  where  is  this  fact 
more  i^erccptible  than  in  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  tiny  organic  world  wliich  they 
were  then  considering  ?  To  gaze  up  at  the 
mountain  top,  or  to  look  down  upon  the 
creeping  insect,  was  all  one  in  point  of  won- 
der apd  .'"^'mirntioii. 

Moreover,  their  system  was  never  to  pierce 
insects  with  a  Y>m  or  other  sharp  instrument 
— a  horrilile  torture,  which  never  comes  to 
an  end.  A  inonth  afterwards,  or  longer,  you 
will  see  the  wretched  victims  still  writhing  on 
their  stake.  Ether  inflicts  a  death  which  is 
generally  rapid,  and  appears  to  be  painless. 
Accordingly,  they  etherised  their  prisoner 
largely.  Li  a  moment,  he  turned  and  fell ;  they 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  him.  After  an 
hour  or  two,  he  had  come  to  life,  had  raised 
himself  on  his  trembling  legs,  and  was  trying 
to  make  a  walk  of  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  his 
gait  was  exactly  like  that  of  a  drunken  man ; 
a  child  would  have  laughed  to  sec  him  reel. 
IDs  executioners  felt  no  inclination  to  laugh, 
because  they  were  obliged  to  poison  him 
again.  A  stronger  dose  was  administered; 
in  vain.  Whatever  they  gave  him,  he  always 
recovered.  So  they  shut  him  up  in  a  box, 
where  he  lingered  long  and  withstood  in- 
credible doses.  It  was  a  fortnight  before 
they  could  make  him  give  up  the  ghost. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
insect  is  the  child  of  night.  The  greater 
part  of  them  avoid  the  light,  but  how  can 
they  avoid  the  air  ?  Even  in  hot  countries, 
the  contact  of  the  atmosjihere  with  a  sen- 
sitive and  naked  body,  Avhose  skin  has  not 
had  time  to  harden,  is  excessively  j^ainful. 
In  our  severe  climate,  every  puff  of  wind 
must  cause  the  sensation  of  little  piercing 
arrows,  or  a  million  fine  needles  sticking  into 
the  creature.  Certain  hairy  species  are 
somewhat  Ijetter  protected  ,•  certain  others 
are  housed  in  fruits.  Some  (bees  and  ants) 
find  protection  in  society  ;  but  the  immense 
majority  of  insects  are  hatched  solitary  and 
naked.  Several  of  my  readers,  well-clad 
personages  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire,  will 
be  certain  to  make  the  remark,  that  cold  is  a 
capital  thing  to  sharjien  the  appetite,  to 
make  you  hardy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
those  who  have  ever  known  poverty,  will 
perfectly  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  fore- 
going observations.  The  recollections  of 
their  childiiood  will  tell  them  that  cold  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  torture  3  habit  docs  not  render 
you  insensible  to  the  suffering  it  inflicts ;  a 
continuance  of  its  action  does  not  render  its 
effects  more  agreeable.  What  delight  is  felt 
by  the  children  of  the  poor  Avhen  a  thaw 
comes  to  relieve  the  pinchings  and  the  shiver- 
ings  they  have  undergone!  Certainlv,  there 
is  no  denying  that  cold  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
which  brightens  the  faculties  wonderfully, 
and   excites   their  utmost  inventive  powers. 


Cold,  equally  with  hunger,  perhaps  more  so 
than  hunger,  is  the  grand  incentive  of  the 
arts,  hunger  enfeebles,  cold  strengthens. 

Cold  is  the  potent  inspiration  which  urges 
infinite  multitudes  of  chilly  creatures  to  seek, 
above  all  things,  the  means  of  shelter.  There 
is  no  want  of  food  ;  nature  has  everywhere 
spread  an  ample  banquet  before  them.  The 
whole  of  the  vegtable  kingdom,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  animal,  are  ready  for  them  to 
partake  of.  But  the  cold  sears  them  ;  cold 
and  humidity  combined,  give  them  influenza 
and  paralyse  their  organisation.  They  have 
no  rest  in  them  till  they  have  contrived  some 
sort  of  covering.  At  the  lowest  scale  of  life, 
the  humblest  caterpillar  is  an  artist,  and 
(when  he  docs  not  excavate  a  mine  to  dwell 
in)  by  means  of  weaving,  rolling,  spinning, 
and  cutting  out,  soon  fits  himself  with  a  robe 
which,  like  a  second  skin  over  his  too  sensi- 
tive skin,  covers  his  sutfermg  nudity.  Some 
are  skilled  in  mosaic  work,  others  in  inlaying 
or  veneering.  After  having  fal)ricated  a 
dress,  they  Avill  conceal  themselves  from 
observation  by  the  artful  application  of  sur- 
rounding materials — such  as  shells,  bits  of 
stick,  and  grains  of  sand.  Their  labour  is 
great ;  but  amongst  the  different  species 
there  is  an  admirably  just  compensation. 
Those  who  work  hard  when  young,  have 
little  to  do  when  adult,  and  vice  versa.  The 
bee  which,  while  a  grub,  is  liberally  fed, 
nursed,  and  cradled  by  its  ciders,  has  to  lead 
a  most  laborious  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  insect  who,  as  a  caterpillar,  has 
toiled  and  spun,  has  nothing  to  do,  by-and 
by,  but  to  talk  amorous  nonsense  to  lilies 
and  roses.     He  is  Dandy  Butterfly,  Esquire. 

Most  insects  are  destined  to  do  their 
drudgery  during  their  childhood,  in  their 
state  of  larva  or  caterpillar — a  double  and 
violent  drudgery.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
constant,  urgent,  pressing  search  after  the 
food  which  is  craved  for  by  a  ceaseless, 
internal  sensation  of  want — the  want  of  self- 
repair,  of  self-renovation,  of  nourishing  the 
organs  already  acquired,  and  of  preparing 
new  ones.  The  life  of  these  poor  motherless 
insects  is  made  up  of  a  couple  of  hard  con- 
ditions— labour  and  morbid  growth ;  for 
their  moultings  or  changes  of  skin  are  equi- 
vtilent  to  an  illness.  Often  they  are  the 
cause  of  death.  If  the  effort  or  the  pain  of 
the  crisis  could  inspire  the  insect  with  a 
glimmer  of  thought,  he  Avould  say  to  himself 
at  every  moult,  '•  I  am  out  of  the  mess  now. 
I  have  done  with  it;  I  shall  be  (|ui(^t  at  last; 
this  is  my  closing  change !"'  To  which 
Nature  makes  answer,  ''Not  yet!  And, 
not  yet !  You  are  still  an  unborn  babe. 
You  "have  not  yet  brought  forth  your  own 
proper  self.  AVhat  are  you?  Nothing  but 
a  larva,  a  mask  which  will  shortly  fall,  and 
disclose  your  reality."' 

What !  A  mask  that  has  a  will  and  can 
work,  that  can  contrive  and  can  suffer !  Which 
sometimes   appears  to  bo   further  advanced 
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than  being  destined  to  spring  from  it !  Such 
industry  and  skill  in  a  mere  husk  which  will 
shortly  wither  and  he  cast  to  the  winds ! 
However  this  may  be,  one  fine  morning,  some 
sort  of  irritation  or  restlessness,  some  myste- 
rious impulse,  drives  the  creature  to  a  new 
task.  You  would  say  that  withinside  itself, 
another  self  excites  and  agitates  it,  to  a  given 
course  already  traced  out,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  becoming — what  ?  Does  it  know 
itself?  We  cannot  say;  but  we  see  that  it 
acts  and  conducts  itselif  wisely  and  prudently 
exactly  as  if  it  did  know.  The  pre- 
sentiment of  the  slumber,  which  will  steal 
over  it,  paral^-se  it,  and  expose  it  unresist- 
ing to  all  its  enemies,  causes  it  all  at  once 
to  display  fresh  activity. 

"  Let  us  work  well !"  it  says.  "  Let  us  work 
quickly  !  Ah,  Avhat  a  sound  sleep  I  am  going 
to  ffnjoy  I'' 

The  strange  drama  of  metamorphosis,  which 
the  insect  performs,  and  the  thoughts  of  im- 
mortality which  it  suggested  to  the  sages  of 
Egj-pt,  have  calmed  more  terrors  and  dried 
more  tears  than  all  the  mysteries  of  Cauopus 
and  all  the  festivals  of  Eleusis,  What  is 
death  ?  What  is  life  ?  What  is  the  waking 
state,  and  what  is  sleep  ?  Behold  that  minia- 
ture miracle,  mute  confidant  of  the  grave, 
who  Inlays  for  our  instruction  the  game  of 
destiny.  He  sleeps  in  the  egg.  and,  later  on, 
he  sleeps  again  in  the  nymph.  Thrice  is  he 
born,  and  thrice  he  dies,  as  larva,  nymph,  and 
scarabajus.  In  each  of  his  existences,  he  is 
the  larva  or  mask,  the  figure  of  the  existence 
which  is  to  follow.  He  prepares,  brings  forth, 
and  hatches  himself.  He  bursts,  shining 
brightly,  from  his  sombre  sepulchre.  On  the 
grey  plains  of  Egypt,  in  its  moments  of 
drought,  he  glitters  and  eclipses  every  rival. 
Reflected  from  his  jewelled  wings,  the  all- 
powerful  sun  beholds  his  own  image.  Where 
was  he  ?  In  unclean  darkness,  in  night  and 
death.  A  deity  has  evoked  the  beetle  from 
his  grave ;  he  will  do  the  same  for  a  beloved 
soul.  Happy  ray  of  light ! — hope  founded  on 
justice,  on  the  impartial  love  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things  living.  The  bereaved  on  the 
earth  trust  that,  to  those  whom  they  have 
lost,  the  same  measure  shall  be  meted  as  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  insect.  Shall  man  receive 
a  less  degree  of  favour  than  is  accorded  to 
the  brother  of  the  gnat  and  cousin  of  the 
moth  ? 

Modern  science,  partially  and  apparently, 
broke  the  spell  of  this  ancient  poetic  mystery. 
S\yammerdam  found  that  the  caterpillar  con- 
tained the  nymph,  and  even  the  future  butter- 
Ay- 

In  the  caterpillar  he  detected  the  sketch 
of  the  wing  and  of  the  probosis  of  the  coming 
insect.  Nay,  more,  Reaumur  found  in  a  cater- 
pillar onlyafcw  hours'  old.the  egg  of  thefuture 
butterny.  That  is  to  say,  the  "infant  insect, 
at   so  early  a  stage  that   the  caterpillar   is 

gifted  with  locomo- 


little  more  than  an  eo-o- 


tion — this  infant,  this 


egg,  contains 


eggs  and  infants.  There  appears  here  to  be 
an  identity  of  the  three  different  beings; 
these  are  no  longer  intermediate  deaths 
apparently ;  one  single  life  goes  on.  Is  the 
ancient  mystery  destroyed  ?  Has  man,  in 
his  plentitude,  penetrated  the  secret  of  things  ? 
Reaumur  himself  thought  not ;  he  confessed 
that  his  most  careful  observations  left  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar, 
everything  is,  and  must  be,  changed.  The 
legs  will  be  legs  no  longer ;  he  requires  per- 
fectly slim  ones.  What  does  a  child  of  air, 
who  will  scarcely  alight  on  the  tips  of  the 
grass,  want  with  short,  clumsy  paws  armed 
with  hooks,  suckers,  and  all  sorts  of  cum- 
brous tools  ?  The  head  will  be  the  head  no 
longer  ;  at  least  the  enormous  apparatus  of 
jaw  disappears,  and  with  it  the  muscles, 
which  set  it  in  motion.  All  that  is  cast  away 
together  with  the  mask.  Enormous  prodigy  ! 
The  creature  changes  from  a  masticating  to  a 
sucking  animal.  A  Avonderfully  flexible  trunk 
is  uncoiled.  If  anything  appeared  to  be  fun- 
damental in  the  caterpillar,  it  was  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Well,  this  very  foundation  of 
its  being  is  gone !  Absorbent  gullet,  power- 
ful stomach,  greedy  entrails,  arc  all  sup- 
pressed or  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Of 
what  use  would  they  be  to  the  new  being 
which,  as  in  certain  species  of  butterflies, 
dispenses  with  food,  and  has  a  mouth  merely 
for  form's  sake  and  the  pleasure  of  si]iping  a 
little  honey  ?  It  makes  no  hardship  of  yield- 
ing up  a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  and  expec- 
torates the  skin  of  its  stomach. 

AVith  what  a  marvellous  feeling  of  security 
is  this  creature  gifted,  who  quits  everything 
belonging  to  him,  who  unhesitatingly  leaves  be- 
hind his  former  strong  and  solid  existence,  the 
complicated  organisation  which,  a  little  while 
ago,  was  himself, — his  own  proper  person  !  It 
is  called  his  larva — his  mask  ;  but  why  ?  The 
personality  appears  to  be  at  least  as  energetic 
in  the  vigorous  caterpillar  as  in  the  delicate 
butterfly.  It  is  therefore  really  his  personal 
individuality  which  he  courageously  allows  to 
shrivel  up  to  nothing,  in  order  to  become, 
what  ?  no  very  reassuring  substance — a  short, 
soft,  whitish  mass.  Open  the  nymph  soon 
after  she  has  spun  her  shroud,  and  you  will 
find  only  a  sort  of  milky  fluid,  wherein  all  that 
you  can  trace  are  doubtful  Imeameuts  which 
you  see  or  fancy  that  you  see.  After  a  certain 
time,  you  may,  with  a  fine  needle,  isolate 
these  ambiguous  organs  and  imagine  that 
they  are  the  members  of  the  future  butterfly. 
A  fearful  hiterval !  In  most  species,  there  is 
a  moment  when  everything  old  has  dis- 
appeared, and  when  nothing  new  has  yet 
assumed  form  or  shape.  When  j5]son,  to 
be  restored  to  youth,  was  cut  into  pieces 
and  thrown  into  i\Iedea's  cauldron,  you 
might  have  found  in  the  mess  the  limbs  of 
^son;  but  here,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  mummy  swathes  itself  in 
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coididoucc,  docilely  accepting  the  darkness, 
tlio  repose,  and  the  c:i])tivit_y  of  the  tomb.  It 
ioL'l.s  witliin  itself  a  reason  of  existence,  a 
cause  of  living  still.  And  what  cause  ? 
Wliiit  reason  ?  The  vitality  amassed  by  its 
former  labours.  All  the  treasure  •which  it 
accunuilated  as  a  hard-working  caterpillar 
constitutes  its  barrier  against  death,  its  in- 
jibility  to  perish,  the  cause  which  makes  it 
not  only  live  but  lead  a  light  and  happy  life, 
Avhose  ease  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  which  it  made  during  its  former 
existence. 

Admirable  compensation !  By  diving  so 
low  into  the  depths  of  life,  wc  might  expect 
to  meet  with  physical  fatalities.  What  we 
really  lind  therii  is  justice,  inunortality,  liopc. 
Aiiti((uity  was  right,  and  modern  science  is 
right.  Jt  is  death,  and  it  is  not  death  :  it  is, 
if  you  like,  a  partial  death.  And  is  death 
ever  anything  cl«e  ?  Is  not  death  actually  a 
birth  ? 

Tho  insect  has  no  part  in  human  language. 
lie  speaks  neither  ]iy  the  voice  nor  tho  phy- 
siognomy. My  what,  then,  does  he  ex])ress 
himself?  lie  speaks  ))y  liis  energies.  First: 
By  tho  inunenso  power  of  destruction  which 
ho  exercises  upon  the  superabuudanco  of 
nature^ — u[)on  a  nnillitii<le  of  sluggish  or 
diseased  existences  which  he  hastens  to  cause 
to  disappetu".  Secondly:  By  his  visible  ener- 
gies, espei'ially  during  the  season  of  love,  by 
his  brilliant  colours,  his  phosphorescent 
lights,  and  his  }M)isons.  several  of  which  we 
employ  as  remedies.  Thirdly  :  lie  sjieaks  to 
us  by  his  arts,  Avhich  miirht  irivc  us  hints  for 
the  extension  of  our  own. 

In  order  to  counteract  tho  shortsighted- 
ness, tho  disgusts,  tho  terrors,  tho  narrow 
and  egotistical  jmlgment  with  which  Ave  con- 
sider tlio  things  around  us,  avc  ought  to  recall 
to  mind  tho  grand  and  necessary  reactions  of 
Nature.  Nature  has  not  marched  forward 
Avith  tho  regularity  of  a  continued  stream, 
but  with  occasional  el)bings,  retreats  liaek- 
Avards,  and  retrograding  steps  which  allowed 
her  tho  opportunity  of  harmonising  Avith 
herself.  Our  limited  scope  of  vision.  Avhich 
sometimes  lixes  its  gaze  on  apparently  retro- 
gressive movements,  takes  alarm,  becomes 
'*^  frightcnied,  and  misuiulerstands  the  purport 
of  tho  Avhole.  It  is  the  attribute  of  Infinite 
Love,  Avliose  creative  jxnver  is  ever  active,  in 
every  creation  Avhich  lie  yiroduces  to  render 
it  capable  of  infinite  extension.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this  very  infinity,  lie  raises  up  a 
creation  of  antagonism  Avhich  Avill  keep  it 
(namely,  the  said  creation)  in  check.  If  we 
see  Ilim  producing  monstrous  destroyers,  bo 
sure  that  they  are  sent,  as  a  remedy  and  a 
repression,  to  stop  tho  course  of  monsters  of 
fecundity. 

Herbivorous  insects  Avero  tho  chock  of  tho 
fearful  vegotahlo  incumbrance  of  tho  primi- 
tive world.  But,  as  those  h(>rbivorons  insects 
multiplied  beyond  all  law  and  reason,  insecti- 
yorous   insects  were  sent  for  their  repression. 


These  latter,  robust  and  terrible,  tyrants  of 
creation  in  virtue  of  their  weapons  and  their 
wings,  would  have  been  victorious  over  tho 
victors,  and  Avould  have  exterminated  the 
feebler  species,  if,  overthoAvhole  insect  ])eople 
and  soaring  above  its  proudest  thght,  there 
had  not  supervened  tho  wing  supreme  of  a 
superior  tyrant,  tho  Bird.  'I'hc  haughty 
dragon-fly  was  snapped  up  liy  tho  swallow. 
l>y  these  successive  destructions,  increase  has 
been,  not  supjjressed,  but  restricted,  and  the 
species  held  in  e(pulibrium.  So  that  all  pro- 
pagated, and  all  live.  The  more  closely  a 
species  is  pruned,  tho  more  prolific  it  be- 
comes. Does  it  overflow  its  legitimate 
bounds  ?  In  tantly  tho  supera1)un(lance  is 
balanced  by  the  fresh  fecundity  with  Avhich  it 
endows  its  destroyers. 

We,  men  of  this  tardy  epoch,  sons  of  the 
spare  and  sober  West,  brought  up  in  those 
narrow,  Avell-Aveeded,  carefully-kejit  garden- 
grounds  Avliich  are  known  amongst  us  as 
large  estates,  must  imagine  something  quite 
diiVerent  to  these  miniature  inclosures,  if  wo 
want  to  form  an  idea  of  the  primitive  vigour 
of  the  globe,  of  tho  abundance  and  the  super- 
abundance Avhich  the  earth  displayed  Avhen, 
bathed  in  hot  mist,  she  sent  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  first  l>lossonis  of  her  ycnith.  The 
hottest  countries  of  the  actual  Avorld  shoAV 
us  a  faint  imago  of  what  it  must  have  been. 
'I'hc  inextricable  forests  of  Cuiana  and 
Brazil,  in  their  entanglement,  in  their  chaos 
of  mad  plants  Avhich,  Avithout  rule  or  mea- 
sure, envelo})  giant  trees,  smother  them,  cause 
them  to  rot,  and  bury  them  in  ruins, — such 
is  an  imperi'ect  picture  of  tho  grand  ancient 
vofrctable  chaos.  The  onlv  creatures  snfti- 
ciently  impure  to  support  this  mass  of  im- 
purity, to  breathe  its  air  laden  Avith  death, 
Avere  big-bellied  reptiles,  heavy  toads,  green 
caymans,  and  swollen  serpents.  And  such 
Avould  have  been  tho  sole  inhabitants  of  tho 
earth. 

Then,  from  on  high  pounced  doAvn  the 
Bird :  plunging  intt)  tho  reeking  gulf,  he 
brought  up  to  the  highest  tree-tops  some  one 
of  tho  unclean  monsters.  But  his  incessant 
Avarfare  Avoidd  have  still  remained  unequal 
to  keep  doAvn  their  abominable  fecundity, 
had  not  thousands  of  millions  of  niliblers 
cleared  the  jungle,  opened  tho  noisome  hiding- 
jilaces.  and  allowed  thosun"s  healtli-restoring 
rays  to  jtierce  the  thick  covering  beneatii 
Avhich  tho  earth  Avas  pariting.  The  humblest 
of  insects  jierformed  the  Avork  Avhich  ren- 
dered the  Avcn-ld  habital)le ;  they  devoured 
the  ehaos. 

"  SnK\ll  means  for  so  grand  a  result !"' 
You  Avill  say,  '•  IIoav  could  those  tiny  crea- 
tures contrive  to  make  an  end  of  an  infinity  ?"' 
You  Avoubl  dismiss  all  doubts  if  you  had 
over  Avitnessed  the  Avaking  up  of  a  large 
establishment  of  silkAvorms,  Avhen  one  fine 
morning  they  (|uit  tho  egg  Avith  that  immense 
a])]ietite  Avliich  no  aliundance  of  leaves  can 
fttisfy.     Their   host  fancied   ho   had   made 
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ample  provision  for  them  in  his  rich  and 
handsome  ph^ntation  of  mulberry  trees;  but 
that  turns  out  to  be  just  nothing  at  all.  You 
may  supply  them  with  whole  forests,  and 
they  Mill  still  ask  for  more.  Twenty  paces 
off,  and  further,  you  can  hear  a  strange 
rustling  sound,  which  goes  on  without  the 
slightest  intermission,  like  that  of  brooks 
which  flow  for  ever,  gradually  grinding  away 
and  using  up  the  pebbles  of  their  bed.  And 
you  are  not  far  from  the  truth ;  it  is  a 
stream,  a  torrent,  an  endless  river  of  living 
material  which,  under  the  grand  mechanism 
of  an  infinity  of  little  instruments,  rustles, 
resounds,  and  murmurs,  as  it  passes  from 
vegetable  to  insect  life,  and  is  gently  and 
invincibly  melted  into  animality. 

To  return  to  the  primitive  ages  :  the  most 
terrible  destroyers,  the  most  implacable 
rodents,  who  broke  up  the  lower  rottenness 
of  thegrand  chaos,  who  higher  up  delivered 
the  tree  from  the  clasp  of  its  parasite,  who 
finally  sot  to  work  on  the  boughs,  admitting 
light  into  the  livid  shades — these  were  the 
benefactors  of  races  to  come.  Their  uninter- 
rupted labour  of  indomitable  destruction, 
brought  to  reason  the  vegetable  orgie  in 
which  Nature  had  lost  herself.  Run  w  ild  as 
she  might,  they  conquered ;  they  swept  open 
superb  glades  and  alleys,  and  the  monsters, 
exiled  from  their  foul  retreat,  became  more 
and  more  sterile,  being  delivered  up,  by  this 
grand  revelation  of  the  forests,  to  the  son  of 
light — the  Bird.  Through  a  profound  accord 
and  a  beautiful  treaty  between  him  and  his 
opposite,  the  son  of  night,  sunshine  had  pene- 
trated into  the  abyss,  and  his  enemies  lay 
prostrate  at  his  mercy. 

The  spider,  at  the  same  time  higher  and 
lower  than  the  insect,  is  separated  from  him 
by  organisation,  but  draws   near  to  him    in 

.,    strongly 
is    still  ex- 


instincts,    wants,  and    diet.      She, 


from  her  own  proper  substance  she  is  obliged 
to  draw  the  material  necessary  for  the  net 
which  is  to  provide  her  with  food  and  renew 
her  substance.  She  therefore  exhausts  her- 
self in  order  to  feed  herself;  she  reduces 
herself  in  order  to  fatten  herself ;  she  becomes 
lean  on  the  uncertain  hope  of  gaining  flesh. 
Her  life  is  a  lottery,  depending  on  the  chances 
of  a  thousand  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Such  an  existence  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
unquiet  being  with  but  little  sympathy  for 
its  fellow  creatures,  in  whom  it  seems  nothing 
but  competitors  ;  in  short,  an  animal  fatally 
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characterised    in  every   respect, 
eluded  from  the  grand  animal  classes,  and  is. 
as  it  were,    apart  in    creation.     Amidst  the 
luxurious  vegetation  of  the  tropics,    where 
game  is  superabundant,  she  lives  in  society. 
Spiders  are  cited  who  stretch  around  a  tree  a 
vast  net  in  common,  the  approaches  to  which 
they  guard  in  perfect  concert.     Still  further: 
having  often  to  deal  with  powerful  insects,  or 
even  with  small  birds,  they  share  the  danger 
together,  and  give  each  other  a  helping  hand. 
But  this  sociable  mode  of  life  is  quite  excep- 
tional, confined  to  certain  species,  and  to  the 
most   ftivoured   climates.     Everywhere  else, 
the  spider,  by  the  fatality  of  her  life  and  her 
organisation,  has  the  same  character  as  the 
hunter  and  the  savage,  who,  supporting  them- 
selves   by  uncertain    prey,    remain    envious, 
suspicious,  exclusive,  and  solitary.     Add  to 
this,  that  she  is  not  like  an  ordinary  hunter, 
who  has  nothing  beyond  his  toil,  his  jour- 
neys, and  his  personal  activity  to  think  of. 
The  sportmanship  requires  considerable  out- 
lay to  practice,  and  demands  a  constant  drain 
on  her  capital.     Every  day.  and  every  hour, 


IS 
thoroughly  and  fundamentally  ugly.     She  is 
not  one  of  those  who,  ugly  when  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,    become    handsome    under    the 
microscope.     Any  too    strong    speciality  of 
trade,   as  we   witness  in  the  case   of  men, 
shrivels  up   one  limb,  exaggerates    another, 
and  excludes  general  harmony.     The  black- 
smith is    often   humpbacked^    in    the    same 
way,  the  spider  is  potbellied.     In  her, nature 
has  sacrificed  everything  to  the  trade,  to  the 
need,  and  to  the  industrial  apparatus  which 
will  satisfy  the  need.     She  is  a  work-woman, 
a  rope-maker,  a  thread-spinner,  and  a  weaver. 
Pay  no  attention  to  her  person,  but  to  the 
produce    of  her    skill.     She  is    not    only   a 
spinster,    she    is    a   factory  furnished  with 
spinning-jennies.     Concentrated  and  circular, 
with   eight   feet  planted  around  her   body, 
eight   watchful  ej-es  in  her  head,    she  sur- 
prises you  by  the   eccentric   prominence   of 
her  enormous  bellj — an   ignoble  feature,  in 
which  the  careless  and  superficial  observer 
would     behold    nothing    but    gourmandise. 
Alas  !  it  is  quite  the  contrar}-.     Her  belly  is 
her  workshop,  her  warehouse;  it  is  the  bunch 
of  tow  which  the  cord-spinner  carries  round 
his  waist  to  make   the    yarn  he   is   paying 
out.     But,   as  the   spider's  tow  is  her  own 
proper  substance,  she  can  only   increase  its 
quantity  at  her  own  expense,  by  practicing 
the  utmost  self-denial.      You  will  often  see 
her,    emaciated  in  other  respects,    carefully 
husbanding  her  swollen  trcasurj'   which  con- 
tains    the     indispensable    element     of    her 
labours,  the  hope  of  her   industry,  -and  her^j 
only  chance  for  the  future.  t 

At  the  extremity  of  her  abdomen,  four 
spinnerets,  capable  of  being  pushed  out  and 
drawn  in  like  a  telescope,  shoot  forth,  by  a 
movement  of  her  own.  a  tiny  cloud  which 
gradually  increases.  This  cloud  is  composed 
of  threads  of  extreme  fineness.  Each  spin- 
neret secrets  a  thousand,  and  the  four  com- 
bined make  with  their  four  thousand  threads 
the  single  thread,  sufficiently  strong,  with 
which  the  web  will  be  woven.  Xotc  well 
that  the  threads  of  this  intelligent  manu- 
facturer are  not  all  alike,  but  are  of  different 
quality  and  strength,  according  to  their  des- 
tination. Some  are  dry,  to  make  the  warp; 
others  are  viscous  to  glue  the  fabric  together. 
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The  threads  of  the  nest  to  receive  the  young', 
are  like  cottou  ;  those  of  the  cocoon,  to  j^ro- 
tect  the  egg.s,  liave  the  resistance  necessary 
to  insure  their  safety. 

Everything  that  lives  feeds  on  j^rey. 
Nature  herself  devoiu-s  herself;  but  the  prey 
is  not  always  earned  and  merited  by  patient 
industry  which  deserves  to  be  respected. 
Nevertheless,  no  creature  is  more  the  sport 
of  fortune  than  the  spider.  As  is  the  case 
with  every  good  operative,  fortune  has  a 
double  hold  upon  her — on  her  work  and  on 
her  person.  A  swarm  of  insects,  the  mur- 
derous carabus,  the  elegant  and  maguiticent 
assassin  the  dragon-fly,  arc  furnished  with 
their  weapons,  and  pass  their  lives  joyously 
in  butchery.  Others  have  safe  retreats,  easy 
to  defend,  where  they  make  light  of  danger. 
The  field  spider  has  neither  the  one  advan- 
tage nor  the  other.  She  is  like  a  small 
tradesman  whose  trifling  capital  and  limited 
custom  attract  and  tempt  cupidity  or  in- 
sult. The  lizard  from  below,  the  squirrel 
from  above,  give  chase  to  the  feoblc  huntress. 
The  lazy  toad  hxes  and  gums  her  helpless  at 
the  tip  of  his  protruding,  viscous  tongue. 
The  swallow,  and  every  other  l»ird,  considers 
her  as  a  delicious  tit-bit  and  an  excellent 
medicine.  Even  the  very  nightingale,  who, 
like  other  great  singers,  sticks  to  a  certain 
regimen,  every  now  and  then  prescribes 
himself  a  spider,  by  Avay  of  an  agreeable 
purgative. 

But  supposing  that  she  escapes  being  gob- 
bled up  herself,  if  the  instrument  of  her 
trade  is  destroyed,  she  is  in  an  equally 
miserable  plight.  If  her  web  is  broken  bit 
by  bit,  a  prolonged  fast  will  deprive  her  of 
the  power  of  spinning  thread,  and  she  soon 
dies  of  hunger.  She  can  never  escape  out  of 
a  vicious  circle ;  to  spin,  she  must  eat,  and 
to  eat,  she  must  spin.  Her  thread  is  the 
thread  of  the  Fates,  of  her  destiny.  When 
people  talk  about  the  spider's  gluttonous 
greediness,  they  forget  that  she  is  obliged 
to  eat  double,  or  die ;  she  must  cat  to 
restore  her  person,  and  must  eat  to  repair 
her  web. 

Three  things  contribute  to  wear  her  out ; 
the  ardour  of  her  incessant  toil,  her  nervous 
susceptibility,  which  is  developed  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  and  lastly  lun-  double  s  stem 
of  respiration.  For  she  has  not  only  the 
passive  respiration  of  the  insect,  which  is 
suljjtsctcd  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  its 
stigmata  or  spiracles ;  she  has  besides  a  sort 
of  active  respiration  analogous  to  the  play  of 
the  lungs  in  the  superior  animals.  She  takes 
in  the  air,  holds  it,  transforms  and  decom- 
poses it.  and  by  its  means  incessantly  reno- 
vates her  frame.  Only  to  observe  her  move- 
ments, you  feel  that  she  is  something  more 
than  an  insect ;  her  vital  flux  must  run  in  a 
rapid  circulation,  her  heart  nnist  boat  very 
diiFerently  to  that  of  a  l>lucbottle  or  a 
butterfly.  A  superiority,  but  a  peril.  The 
insect  braves  with  impunity  mcphitic  miasms 


and  powerful  odour.s.  The}'  are  too  much  for 
the  spider.  Immediately  stricken,  she  falls 
into  convulsions.  Chloroform,  which  a  stag- 
beetle  will  resist  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  will 
instantly  prostrate  a  spider,  at  the  first  con- 
tact, as  if  she  were  stricken  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

FIRE-WOKSIIIPPEES. 


In  the  days  of  frost  or  mist  and  chilly 
rain,  we  are  disposed  especially  to  believe 
all  the  good  that  can  be  said  about  fire- 
worshiji.  Dosabhoy  Framjee  tells  us,  in  a 
book,  entitled  "The  Parsees,  their  history, 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,'"'  all  about 
his  fellow  flame-lovers.  He  is  a  young  Parsee 
himself;  native  of  Bombay.  He  grew  up 
there,  educated  at  the  Elphinstone  College 
into  the  form  of  an  active  minded  Indo- 
Persian  Englishman,  a  double  patriot,  true 
to  our  nation  in  the  past  and  in  the  present ; 
loyal  alike  to  the  by-gone  King  Darius  and 
the  reigning  Queeu  Victoria.  Dosabhoy 
Framjee  edited,  in  Bombay,  an  English  news- 
paper ;  and,  when  the  recent  mutiny  was  at 
its  height,  published  a  pamphlet  in  two 
native  languages,  to  warn  his  countrymen 
against  the  nuulness  of  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government.  Then  his  desire 
was  to  make  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
favourably  known  to  his  neighbours.  Now 
(at  the  age  of  twenty-eight)  he  issues  an 
English  book  in  England,  of  which  the  design 
is  to  mako  his  compatriots  favourably 
known  to  the  English:  better  acquaintance 
being  the  true  peace-maker  among  reason- 
able men. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  customs  that 
have  held  their  ground  for  ages  in  the  mind 
of  any  peojde.  xMen  and  women  are,  on  the 
whole,  good  fellows  at  Ijottom,  however  ugly 
some  of  them  may  seem  to  be.  AVhenever 
any  custom  or  belief  has  taken  long  and  tirm 
hold  of  entire  nations  of  human  beings,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  either  that  it  is  im- 
posed by  necessity,  or  that  its  firm  hold  on 
the  heart  is  1)y  the  growth  of  Avholesome 
rootlets.  Its  fruit  may  be  bitter — even 
poisonous — and  yet  it  is  to  be  compared  rather 
to  a  tree  pushing  its  living  roots  tlirough 
wholesome  soil,  than  to  a  rotten  pole  stuck 
upright  in  a  quagmire.  Now,  therefore, 
while  we  are  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  friends  of  that  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster  whicli  demands  that  tires  shall 
be  kept  up,  regards  as  a  heinous  offence  the 
letting  of  them  out,  let  us  put  Dosabhoy 
Framjee  in  the  warmest  c<irner  of  the 
chimney,  cheer  his  eyes  witli  the  mighty 
blaze,  and  hear  what  ho  can  tell  us  about 
Fire-worship.  As  :i  Parsee  he  is  qualified 
to  teach  us. 

At  the  time  of  tlio  dissolution  of  the  Persian 
empire,  in  tlic  year  six  hundred  and  flfty. 
the  few  Persians  who  were  faithful  to  their 
creed  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Khorassan, 
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and  after  a  hundred  j'ears  of  quiet  resi- 
dence among  them,  the  remnant  of  iire-wor- 
shippers  was  hunted  from  these  fastnesses 
by  their  Mussulman  persecutors,  whom  they 
called  the  devils.  At  length,  reduced  to  a 
poor  little  band  of  brothers,  they  resolved  to 
quit  (or  ever  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
migrate  to  some  new  region,  where  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to  possess  their 
souls  in  peace.  Choosing  therefore  to  betake 
themselves  to  India,  they  settled  at  Sanjan,  in 
Guzerat,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place,  they  and  their  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  rested. 

The  colony  of  Persians,  or  Parsees,  existed 
for  live  hundred  j-ears.  But,  in  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  and  seven,  Moslem  troops 
marched  against  Guzerat.  The  Parsees 
fought  bravely  for  themselves  and  their 
Hindoo  allies,  but  were  again  turned  out  into 
the  world.  And  thus  it  happened  that  they 
reached  Bombay  a  little  while  before  the  time 
when  English  merchants  began  looking  to 
India  for  wealth. 

The  Parsees  have  been,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  especially  at  home  in  the 
city  of  Bombay.  They  understand  the  English, 
have  something  of  English  energy,  with  an 
understanding,  rare  in  Asia,  of  the  commer- 
cial as  well  as  moral  value  of  integrity.  They 
are  active,  shrewd,  liberal,  and  generallj^ 
rich.  Some  people  now  describe  these 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East. 

There  still  remain  a  few  cousins  of  theirs  in 
Persia  ;  wretched  creatures,  scattered  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yezd.  The  number 
of  the  Indian  Parsees  is  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Three-fourths 
of  them  live  in  Bombay,  and  constitute 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  city.  Of  course  they  have  adopted 
many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos,  with  whom  they  agree  in  friendship 
very  cordially.  But,  beyond  friendship,there  is 
a  strong  barrier  set  between  the  races.  Inter- 
marriage is,  on  both  sides,  shunned  with  a 
religious  care.  The  nationality  of  Parsee 
descent  is  thus  maintained.  In  all  essential 
matters  the  Parsees  rigidly  hold  to  their  own 
traditions. 

Some  of  their  customs  yield  matter  for 
pleasant  talk.  Five  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  child  the  astrologer  is  sent  for,  who  ques- 
tions the  stars,  and  draws  hieroglyphs,  which 
have  always  the  same  interpretation.  They 
all  promise  future  jirosperity  to  the  infant, 
and  announce  as  results  of  its  birth,  shortly 
to  be  looked  for,  increase  of  wealth  to  the 
father,  of  happiness  to  the  mother,  and  of 
affection  between  both. 

Our  English  taught  Parsee,  however,  goes 
on  to  inform  us  that  there  are  none  but 
females  who  believe  any  longer  in  this  folly, 
and  that  "  the  spread  of  education  will 
soon  purge  away  such  superstitious  trash 
from  among   them."      Baptism  takes  place 


when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  six 
years  and  three  months.  After  a  few  sacred 
ablutions  baby-clothes  are  taken  from  it,  and 
it  is  invested  with  the  emblematic  dress  of  the 
Parsees  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  robe  of  linen  called 
'^  the  garment  of  the  good  and  beneficial 
waj","  and  a  thin  woollen  cord  of  seventy-two 
threads,  tied  with  four  knots  about  the  waist. 
The  tying  of  this  cord  is  a  religious  service, 
during  the  performance  of  which  the  little 
Parsee  boy  is  called  upon  to  chaunt  a  kind  of 
hymn.  At  the  first  knot  he  says,  '•  There  is 
only  one  God,  and  no  other  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  Him  ;  ■'  at  the  second,"  The  reli- 
gion given  by  Zurtosht  (Zoroaster)  is  true ;" 
at  the  third,  "  Zurtosht  is  the  true  prophet 
and  he  derived  his  mission  from  God  ;"  and 
the  last  knot,  '•  Perform  good  actions  and 
abstain  from  evil  ones."  The  other  portions 
of  the  Parsee  dress  are  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Parsees  are  rapidl}^  becoming  European 
in  their  habits.  Their  houses  are  well-built 
and  well  ventilated  :  pictures  and  brilliant 
chandeliers  adorn  their  richly-furnished 
rooms.  They  do  not,  like  the  Hindoos,  sit  on 
the  floor,  and  dine  out  of  one  large  dish  in 
which  is  a  confused  mixture  of  food  ;  but  sit 
on  English  chairs  at  English  tables  before 
English  dishes.  They  are  beginning  also  to 
sit  down  together — man  and  woman — not 
man  here  and  woman  there.  At  their 
festivals,  they  play  classical  music  instead 
of  using  the  absurd  accompaniments  of  an 
Indian  nautch."^' 

Between  the  Parsee  men  and  women  there 
is  indeed,  a  freedom  and  equalit}'  rare  among 
Asiatics.  The  wives  are  considered  help- 
meets of  their  husbands,  and  would  sym- 
pathise in  all  their  hopes  und  fears,  if  an 
absurd  practice  of  early  marriage — dwarfing 
the  development  of  women — were  not  main- 
tained to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Sometimes  a 
baby-boy  of  three  years  old  is  betrothed  to  a 
baby-girl  of  two.  Sometimes  the  maniage- 
contractis  complete  before  the  birth  of  either 
bride  or  bridegroom.*  It  is  considered  right 
that  young  people  should  be  bo}'  and  wife 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, at  the  oldest.  I3igamy  is  not  per- 
mitted. At  the  wedding  expensive  presents 
are  exchanged.  If  the  parents  can  atford  it, 
feasts  are  given  daily  for  some  time.  On  the 
marriage-day  a  party  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  meet ;  and,  at  sunset,  all  go  in  a 
procession  from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom 
to  that  of  the  bride,  where  the  priests,  in 
performance  of  the  Parsee  marriage  service, 
repeat  the  benedictions  from  the  Zend 
Avasta  ;  "  Know,  that  both  of  you  have  liked 
each  other,  and  therefore  are  thus  united.- 
Look  not  with  impious  eye  on  other  people, 
but  always  make  it  your  studv  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  each  other  as  long  as 
both  of   you    remain    in  the  world.      May 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Nautch  see  Household 
Words,  vol.  xvii.,  270 
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quarrels  never  rise  between  you,  and  may 
your  fondness  for  each  other  increase  day 
by  day.  ]\Iay  you  both  learn  to  adhere  to 
truth,  and  be  always  pure  in  your  thoughts 
as  well  as  actions,  and  always  try  to 
please  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  lover  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Shun  evil  company  ; 
abstain  from  avarice,  envy,  and  pride;  for 
that  is  the  road  to  destruction.  Hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  needy  and  poor.  May 
success  crown  all  your  efforts.  Ma}-  you  be 
blessed  with  children  and  grand-children." 
With  more  to  the  same  eifect.  The  last 
acts  of  the  ceremony  are  to  wash  the  bride- 
groom's toes  with  milk,  and  rub  his  face 
with  the  bride's  vest.  This  done,  the  feast 
begins. 

Daring  the  life  of  the  bridegroom's  father 
it  is  usual  for  the  young  couple  to  reside  with 
him.  The  household  of  the  illustrious  and 
wealthy  Parsee,  Sir  Jamsetsce  Jeejeebhoy, 
includes  nearly  a  hundred  of  liis  children  and 
descendants.  In  the  Parsee  services  of  death 
and  burial,  we  see  simply  the  customs  of  old 
Persia. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fire-worship.  It 
began  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Its 
founder,  Zurtosht  or  Zoroaster,  lived  in  the 
days  of  King  Gushtasp,  the  Darius  Ilystaspes 
of  the  Greek  historians.  He  composed  twenty- 
one  books,  called  the  Avasta,  which  were 
written  in  the  Zend  language.  Of  these,  tlicre 
I'emain  to  us  only  six,  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  three  others.  The  rest  of  the  work 
was  destroyed  utterly,  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
Caliph  Omar. 

Zurtosht  finding  his  countrymen  wor- 
shippers of  idols, taught  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe,  uncreated,  formless,  and  invisible. 
The  whole  duly^  of  man  the  prophet  siunmed 
up  in  three  great  requirements  :  purity  of 
speech,  purity  of  action,  purity  of  thought 
These  lofty  doctrines  run  through  the  wliole 
Zend  Avasta.  Evil  is  everywhere  condemned 
and  degraded  ;  righteousness  everywhere  ex- 
alted and  enjoined.  Virtue  alone,  it  is  said,  is 
happiness  in  this  world.  Virtue  is  a  garment 
of  honour  ;  but  vice  is  a  robe  of  shame.  The 
sacrifices  precious  in  the  sight  of  Ormuzd  (or 
God)  are  good  actions,  and  next  to  good 
actions,  good  intentions.  Truth  is  the  basis 
of  all  excellence  ;  untruth  is  utterly  detest- 
able. 

The  symbol  of  all  goodness  is  light. 
Therefore  said  Oruuizd  (the  good  lU'inciple) 
to  Zurtosht,  "  My  light  is  hidden  under  ail 
that  shines.  It  is  right  to  feed  the  sacred 
fire  upon  the  altar,  and  to  contenqilate  the 
sun,  as  the  great  type  of  the  everlasting  light. 
But,  urges  tiie  Parsee  to  whose  talk  we  are 
listening,  neitiier  the  ancient  Persians  nor  tlic 
modern  Parsees  deserve  more  seriously  than 


the  English  by  their  hearths,  the  character 
of  true  Fire- worshippers.  "  The  Parsees 
themselves  repel  the  charge  with  indignation. 
Ask  a  Parsee  whetlier  he  is  a  worshipper 
of  the  sun  or  fire,  and  he  will  emphatically 
answer,  No  !" 

Eight  and  a-half  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Zurtosht,  when  his  teachings  had  become 
debased  by  false  interpreters,  a  Reformation 
was  established.  It  happened  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Ardeshir  Babekan  ;  and  from 
this  period  there  dates  another  sacred  book, 
the  Revelations  of  Ardai  Veraf,  a  work 
very  similar  in  structure  to  our  Book  of 
Revelations.  Ardai  Veraf  describes  his  visit 
to  the  future  home  of  the  righteous.  It  was 
a  place  formed,  as  it  seemed,  of  rubies  and 
diamonds,  with  a  splendour  surpassing  that 
of  the  sun  at  noonday,  resembling  an  eternal 
flash  of  lightning.  The  air  was  filled  with 
delightful  melody  ;  everything  was  beautiful 
and  blessed. 

The  practice  of  the  Parsees  shows  that 
their  religion,  which  has,  of  course,  its  asso- 
ciated superstitions,  is  something  more  than 
a  profession.  They  manifest  honest  desire  to 
live  uprightly  in  the  world;  and  their  known 
probity  gives  them  the  place  of  trust  as 
brokers  for  the  European  merchant.  They 
have  acquired  commercial  influence  in  India 
and  the  East,  and  there  is  a  Parsee  merchant's 
house  even  in  London.  In  all  their  relations 
with  each  other,  written  agreements  are  un- 
known :  literally,  it  is  the  rule  with  them, 
their  word  is  their  bond.  Thus,  by  their 
energy  and  truth,  they  ever3^where  prosper, 
making  at  the  same  time  generous  use  of  their 
well-earned  wealth.  The  most  illustrious 
instance  of  their  liberality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Jamsetsee  Jeejeebhoy,  a 
gentleman  of  world-wide  fame.  Numerous 
schools  and  hospitals  have  been  founded, 
and  continue  to  be  supported  by  him:  he 
neglects  no  means  of  assisting  the  poor  :  all 
western  India  is  the  field  of  his  charity:  all 
creeds  and  castes  share  alike  in  his  good  will. 

There  is  good  proof  of  the  industry  of  the 
Parsees,  and  of  their  care  in  providing  for 
those  of  their  own  body  who  fall  into  misfor- 
tune. It  was  lately  reported  by  a  govern- 
ment institution  for  the  relief  of  paupers, 
tnat  "  the  public  at  large  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  for  not  one 
beggar  of  that  caste  has  ever  applied  for 
relief,  nor  is  a  Parsee  beggar  ever  to  be  seen 
in  our  streets." 

These  worthy  Pire-worsliippers  are  trusty 
fi'iends  of  England.  They  have  from  the 
beginning  understood  and  valued  us.  Our 
countrymen  in  India  know  and  value  them; 
so  let  us  thank  Mr.  Dosabhoy  Erainjee  for 
helping  all  of  us  to  know  and  value  them  in 
England  also. 
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UNCOMMON  GOOD  EATING. 


Nothing  is  moi-c  variable  than  national 
diet,  except  it  be  national  appetite.  An 
Italian  is  content  with  a  handful  of  bread 
and  grapes,  but  an  Esquimaux  will  devour 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day  :  a  Hindu 
picks  up  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rice  between 
sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  a  Russian  Tartar 
will    eat, 


") 


in 


the 


twenty-four  hours,  forty 
pounds  of  meat.  Nay,  a  Tartar  mentioned 
by  Captain  Cochrane  in  his  Travels,  consumed 
in  that  time  the  hind  quarters  of  a  largo  ox, 
twenty  pounds  of  fat,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter  for  drink ;  and 
three  of  the  same  tribe — the  Yakuti — think 
nothing  of  polishing  off  a  reindeer  at  a  meal. 
In  London  and  New  York  the  average  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  half  a  pound  to  each 
person  daily;  in  Paris  it  is  one-sixth  of  a 
pound  with  a  lower  fraction  still  for  the 
villages  and  country ;  yet  the  Irishman's 
bone  and  muscle  are  elaborated  from  potatoes, 
not  from  flesh ;  and  the  brawny  Highlander 
builds  up  his  huge  members  from  porridge, 
kail,  and  whiskey.  So  that  meat  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  even  to  Northmen  ;  when,  by 
a  little  unconscious  chemistry  they  Qupply 
efficient  substitutes,  tailing  of  by  units  the 
various  properties  concentrated  in  honest 
beef  and  mutton. 

Food  is  ver^^  unequally  distri]3uted  among 
us.  There  is  the  poor  man,  who  can  never 
give  his  children  a  hearty  meal ;  and  there  is 


which  are   as 
ardent  spirits.     Paris 
about  horseflesh;    and 


intoxicating   in  their 
has  lately 


the    rich    man, 


gorged 


with    unimaginable 


luxuries:  on  the  one  side  Lazarus,  with  a 
hunger  never  sated;  on  the  other  Dives,  who, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  con- 
sumes forty  wagon-loads  of  superfluous  meat 


and    drink,    at   the 


cost  of  seven  thousand 
to    the    calculations    of 


pounds,    according 
Sidney  Smith. 

But  even  more  varied  than  amount  is 
kind.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  odd  dainties 
affected  by  different  people.  The  New 
Brunswickers  find  a  specia,l  charm  in  the 
moufle,  or  loose  nose  of  the  moose  deer. 
Sharks'  fins  and  fish-maws,  unhatchcd  ducks 
and  chickens,  sea  slugs  and  birds'  nests,  are 
all  prized  by  the  omnivorous  Chinese.  The 
Esquimaux  revels  in  the  foreign  luxury  of  a 
purser's  candle ;  and  the  Abyssinian  intoxi- 
cates himself  with  raw  meat  and  warm  blood : 


way  as 
gone  mad 
in  the  exhiljition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  a  jMonsieur 
Brocchieri  showed  and  sold  delicious  cakes, 
patties,  and  bon-bons  of  bullocks'  blood ; 
rivalling  the  famed  marrons  glaces,  or  bap- 
tismal dragees,  of  the  co;ifiserics  of  the  Boul- 
vards.  This  seems  to  us  almost  the  triumph 
of  the  art. 

Meat  biscuits  made  in  Texas  for  theuse 
of  the  American  navy,  were  also  exhibited. 
They  are  like  light-coloured  sugar  cakes  in 
appearance.  One  pound  of  meat  biscuit  con- 
tains rather  more  nutriment  than  five  pounds 
of  ordinary  meat.  Portable  soup  is  another 
matter  of  culinary  condensation,  wherein 
nutritive  power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
bulk  ;  and  pemmican,  so  well  known  to  Arc- 
tic voyagers,  is  again  a  condensation  of  solid 
meat  finely  ground  ;  then  mixed  with  sugar, 
ftxt  and  currants.  The  Siamese  dry  ele- 
phants' flesh,  as  Germany  hangs  her  beef  and 
pork  :  Cuba  feeds  her  slaves  on  dried  meat, 
imported  in  enormous  quantities  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  United  States  ;  and,  all  through 
America  the  trade  in  this  article  is  brisk  and 
lucrative,  extending  even  to  Europe ;  which 
i)nport8  and  consumes  a  goodly  quantity  to 
her  share. 

The  extreme  north  presents,  perhaps,  the 
oddest  specimens  of  luxuries  in  food.  Blub- 
ber, the  unruminated  food  of  reindeer  serving 
as  an  accompanying  salad  ;  whales'  skin,  cut 
into  cubes,  black  as  ebony,  and  tasting  like 


cocoa-nut ;     whales' 


with    the    bone 


adhering,  not  unlike  cream  cheese  in  flavour, 
and  called  Tuski  sugar, — these  were  some  of 
the  chief  dishes  at  a  Tuski  banquet ;  while, 
at  a  feast  given  by  some  respectable  Green- 
landers,  were  half-raw  and  putrid  seals' 
fle.sh,  putrid  Vi^hales'  tail,  preserved  crow- 
berries,  mixed  with  rcmdeer's  chyle,  and 
preserved  crow-berries  mixed  with  train- 
oil.  Walrus  is  good  eating.  It  is  like  coarse 
beef;  and  walrus  liver  raw,  is  a  dish  on 
which  to  grow  poetical.  Frozen  seal  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  stand-by  in  travelling ;  and  pu- 
trid seal,  which  has  been  buried  under  the 
grass  all  the  summer,  is  a  winter's  special 
charm.  The  reindeer's  maw  is  made  mto  a 
dish  called  nerukak,  or  the  eatable,  and  sent 
about,  as  presents  of  game  or  fruit  might  be 
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■\vitli  us.  The  entrails  of  the  rypeu,  mixed 
■with  fresh  traiu-oil  and  berries,  make  another 
favourite  dish  ;  and  the  Greenlander's  "win- 
ter preserves,  arc  crake-berries,  angelica,  and 
eggs  in  every  stage  of  incubatory  progress, 
flung  all  together  into  a  sack  of  seal  skin, 
■which  is  then  filled  up  -with  train-oil.  An 
Esquimaux  will  cat  his  sledge — when  it  is 
made  of  dried  t-almou  sewn  between  two  skins, 
the  cross-pieces  being  reindeer  bones.  This 
is  not  so  marvellous  as  it  seems  to  be :  it  is 
not  quite  like  feeding  off  a  one-horse  chaise 
or  clarence  with  C.  springs;  but  it  must  be  a 
curious  sight  to  see  a  party  turn  out,  and 
make  a  meal  of  their  carriage.  Reindeer  is 
the  great  delight  of  the  Esquimaux — when 
he  can  get  it :  and  frozen  reindeer,  eaten  raw, 
is  better,  to  his  taste,  than  all  the  royal 
venison  ever  cooked  for  royal  feasts. 

Keeping  for  awhile  among  the  cetacea,  Ave 
find  that  the  manatus,  or  sea-calf,   gives  a 
white   delicate   flesh,    like  young  pork ;   a 
lean   or  fibrous   part  like  very  rod    beef; 
and   a  fat  v.hich  is  like  hog's  lard,  with  an 
exceptional  portion  lying  between   the   en- 
trails and  the  skin,  like  almond  oil  in  taste, 
and  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter.     The 
tail   is   the   tit-bit,    and   is   covered  with   a 
fat  of  firmer  consistence  and  more  delicate 
flavour,   than    that   on   the  body.     But  the 
manatus  is  too  human  to  be  pleasant.     "  It 
appears  horrible,"  says  ]Mr.  Lund  vSimmons, 
in   his  Curiosities  of   Food,  '•'  to  chew    and 
swallow  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  holds 
its  young  (it  has  never  more  than  one  at  a 
litter)  to  its  breast — which  is  formed  exactly 
like  that  of  a  Avoman — with  paws  resembling 
human  hands."'     The  tongue  of  the  sea-lion 
(phoca  jubata)   is  preferred  by  some   to   ox 
tongue  ;  and  the  heart  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
roast  calf's  heart.     The  walrus  has  a  tongue, 
a   heart,   and  a  liver,   all  serviceable,  and 
palatable,  though  wo  think  the  meat  coarse 
and   strong :     the   female   sea-bear    is    like 
lamb,   and  its  cub  the  very  counterpart  of 
roast  pig.     Seal  flesh  wc  think  strong  and 
oily;  but  we  have  already  taken  the  Green- 
lander's  opinion  on   it.     The  black  skin  of 
the  whale,  too,  we  have  tasted,  and  found 
its  ebony  cubes  with  the  cocoa-nut  flavour 
simply   delicious,    but  its  coarse   red   flesh 
like   inferior  meat.     Porpoise,  or  sea-pig,  is 
not  to   be  despised  by  British  sailors  suffer- 
ing from  salt  junk  and  scurvy  ;  but  it  is  not 
much  sought  after  now,  though  in  the  daj's 
when   peacocks  in  their  pride,  swans,  and 
herons  v/cre  at  English  tables,  porpoises,  or 
sea-pigs,  had  their  place  of  honour  there  as 
well.     All  sea  things  have  the  vecommend- 
able  quality  of  being  highly  iodised.     This  is 
one  of  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil ;  one  of  the 
rcasons'Nvhy  sea-side  air  is  so  good  for  tho 
scrofulous  and  consumptive  ;  and  almost  tho 
sole  benefit  to  be  founa  in  the  Iceland  moss, 
once  so  famous  as   a  specific   against   con- 
sumption.    Isinglass  has  also  a  fishy  origin. 
The  court  plaistcr  of  tho  chomLsts'  shops  is 


isinglass  and  balsam  spread  on  silk.  Caviare 
is  tho  dried  roe  or  salted  spawn  of  fish ;  the 
black,  Avhich  is  the  best,  comes  from  tho 
sturgeon,  the  red  is  from  the  grey  mullet  and 
the  carp.  Botargo  is  a  kind  of  caviare  made 
from  the  spawn  of  the  red  mullet,  and  of 
great  esteem  in  Sicily  ;  the  roe  of  the  pollock 
makes  commendable  bread,  and  the  roe  of  the 
mcthy  (Eotha  maculosa)  can  be  baked  into 
biscuits,  Avhich  arc  used  in  the  fur  countries 
as  tea-bread. 

In  Beloochistan  the  cattle  are  fed  on  a  com- 
pound of  dates  and  dried  fish  ;  the  inhalntants 
living  almost  entirely  on  fish ;  and  we  here, 
in  England,  fling  hundreds  of  pounds  of  sprats 
and  other  fish  upon  our  fields  to  fertilise  tho 
land,  poison  the  air,  and  deprive  some  hungry 
thousands  of  a  dinner.  The  Atlantic  tunny 
is  like  veal,  but  drier  and  firmer ;  and  the 
sturgeon,  so  prized  hy  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
also  of  the  veal  typo  ;  that  is,  like  flesh  with- 
out blood.  The  sharp-nosed  sturgeon  is  like 
beef,  very  coarse,  rank,  and  unsavoury.  The 
shark  is  dry  and  acid.  Havana  is  the  only 
place  where  shark  is  openly  sold  in  the 
market,  and  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people 
Avho  ascribe  any  specially  invigorating  virtues 
to  the  fins  and  tail. 

The  Gold  Coast  negroes  arc  all  fond  of 
sharks;  as  they  are  of  hippopotami  and  alli- 
gators, and  tiie  Polynesians  surfeit  thern- 
selvcs  to  indigestion  and  disease  by  their 
love  of  sharks'  flesh,  quite  raw. 

Scotland,  and  some  other  northern  coun- 
tries, eat  the  picked  shark  and  the  dog-fish. 
The  conger-eel,  dried  and  grated,  thickens 
soup  in  catholic  countries,  and  is  a  Jersey 
dainty,  tasting  like  veal.  In  CoruAvall  they 
make  conger-eels,  as  they  do  everything  else, 
into  jiies.  The  Chinooks  dry  a  little  tish — 
something  likf^  a  .sardine — then  burn  it  as  a 
candle;  and  tho  scales  of  the  delicious  and 
delicate  callipevi  make  exceedingly  beautiful 
ornam.cnts. 

Other  people  beside  the  Gold  Coast  negroes 
feed  on,  and  take  pleasure  in  reptiles.  We 
ourselves  eat  one  of  the  tribe  when  we  devour 
calipash  and  calipee.  But  though  wc  revel 
in  turtle,  wc  keep  an  adverse  countenance  to 
tortoise ;  yet,  half  the  soup  eaten  by  travellers 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  is  made  of  land  tortoise, 
boiled"  down  to  "its  essence.  In  Trinidad, 
and  other  of  the  Yv'est  India  Islands,  land 
tortoises  are  in  much  repute  :  the  eggs  of  the 
close  tortoise  (testudo  clausa)  are  held  a 
su])reme  delicacy  in  North  America;  and  Sir 
AValtcr  Kalcighfed  his  fainting  men  on  '■'tor- 
tuggas  eggs"  while  sailing  up  the  Orinoco. 

in  both  North  and  South  America  the  salt- 
Avater  terrapin  is  a  fat  and  luscious  luxury,  if 
taken  just  at  tho  close  of  summer,  and  its 
eggs  in"  their  parchment-like  skin — they  have 
no  true  shell — are  ahvays  valued.  The 
hiccateo.  NeA\--IIolland's  curious  snake-necked 
version  of  a  tortoise,  has  a  liver  Avhich  Avould 
send  tho  pate  do  foie  gras  of  Strai-boiirg  out 
of  tho  field  altogether;  while,  of  turtle  tho 
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SO 

alligator 


world  of  gourmands  is  never  tired,  under 
any  form  of  j^reseutatiou  that  it  may  please 
the  chef  to  serve  him.  The  hideous,  scaly, 
demoniacal-looking  iguana  is  better  in  the 
trial  than  in  outside  promise ;  cooked  skil- 
fully, it  is  like  chicken  in  flesh  and  like  turtle 
in  flavour ;  but,  if  one  of  its  paws  should 
happen  to  stick  up  in  the  dish,  it  is 
frightfully  suggestive  of  a  pigmy 
that  many  a  stout  European,  afraid  of 
nothing  else  under  the  sun,  would  be  afraid 
of  that.  It  is  excellent  eating,  being  omni- 
gustatory;  it  is  like  chicken,  like  rabbit, 
when  stewed  or  curried  ;  like  turtle,  if  dressed 
as  turtle  should  be ;  like  hare,  when  turned 
into  soup,  and  a  good  ■  dish  of  imitation 
minced  veal  might  be  made  of  it,  with  lemon- 
cream,  and  streaky  bacon  superadded.  It  is 
of  the  range  of  white  meats ;  and  its  small, 
soft-shelled,  delicate  eggs  are  equal  to  itself 
in  purity  and  daintiness  of  flavour.  Indeed, 
the  eggs  of  most  reptiles  arc  wonderfully 
appetising;  but  none  more  so  than  those 
which  bring  forth  the  harmless,  hideous,  and 
delicious  iguana ;  unless  it  be  the  eggs  of  the 
contemned  land  tortoise. 

Caymans  and  crocodiles,  lizards  and  frogs, 
are  all  eaten  and  enjoyed  by  certain  people. 
The  typical  crocodile  is  like  veal ;  but  soinc 
species  have  a  strong  flavour  ofmu.sk,  which 
is  nauseating  enough;  and  some  are  like 
juicy  young  pork,  while  others  resemble 
lobster.  Others  again  have  a  powerful  fishy 
taste,  very  disagreeable.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, crocodile  is  uncertain  eating,  and  not  to 
be  ventured  on  with  undue  rashness.  Alliga- 
tor is  supposed  to  be  invigorating  and  restor- 
ative ;  and  at  Manilla  is  sold  at  high  prices; 
the  Chinese  clutching  at  the  dried  skin,  which 
they  use  in  their  awful  messes  of  gelatinous 
soup.  Alligator  is  likened  to  sucking  pig, 
but  the  alligator's  eggs  have  a  musky  flavour. 

The  Australians  devour  even  the  most 
venomous  snakes ;  and,  those  who  have  tried, 
say  the  flavour  is  like  collared  eel,  though 
the  general  likeness  is  to  veal.  In  olden 
times  viper  broth  was,  to  a  benighted  world, 
what  turtle  soup  is  to  us;  and  viper  jelly 
is  still  considered  a  restorative  in  Italy.  The 
hunters  of  the  Missis.sippi  have,  at  this  day, 
a  dish  called  musical  jack,  of  which  they  are 
mightily  fond,  tiiough  it  is  only  a  stew  of 
rattlesnakes. 

The  French  are  notoriously  fond  of  frogs, 
and  frogs  command  a  high  price  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  ;  where  they  sell  the 
large  bull-frog,  weighing  sometimes  half-a- 
pound,  as  well  as  tlic  tender  little  green 
frog  (rana  esculeuta.)  whose  hind,  legs  taste 
so  like  delicate  chicken,  when  served  up  with 
wliito  sauco  in  the  restaurants  of  Paris  and 
the  hotels  of  A'ienna.  Of  course  frogs  do  not 
escape  in  China,  which  devours  everything 
with  blood  or  til)re  in  it;  and  the  horrid 
negroes  of  Surinam  eat  the  still  more  horrid 
and  most  loathesome  Surinam  toad. 

Snak  es  and  frogs   seem  to  go  somehow. 


with  monkeys  and  parrots ;  they  are  all  of 
the  same  eerie  class  together,  though  the 
naturalist  would  scoff  at  such  a  notion,  and 
no  physical  geographer  would  countenance 
it.  To  us  they  suggest  a  sequitur.  African 
epicures  arc  never  more  charmed  than  when 
they  can  dine  off  a  highly  seasoned,  tender 
young  monkey,  baked,  gipsy  fashion,  in  the 
cartli.  The  l\io  Janeiro  monkeys  are  sold  in 
the  Leadeuhall-markets  of  the  place,  together 
with  parrots  and  the  paca,  a  not  verj'  edible 
looking  rodent.  The  great  red  monkey,  and 
the  black  spider  monkey,  the  howling  monkey 
and  the  couxio  or  jacketed  monkey,  are  all 
eaten  by  the  various  people  among  v.hom 
they  are  found.  jNIonkey  tastes  like  rabbit, 
and  is  reported  nutritious  and  pleasar.t. 

Bats  and  fox-monkeys — the  flying  lemur — 
are  also  eaten ;  but  are  neither  of  very 
respectable  holding  in  the  gastronomic  aris- 
tocracy; they  have  a  rank  odour  and  are  un- 
pleasant, but  are  eaten,  nevertheless,  ]»y  the 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, Malabar,  &c.  One  species  of  bat  is 
good  eating ;  it  is  called  by  the  naturalists 
the  eatable  bat,  and  is  said  to  be  white, 
tender,  and  delicate;  it  is  much  favoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Timour  ;  for  all  that  it  is  a 
hideous  beast,  like  a  weasel,  vrith  a  ten- 
inch  bod}',  covered  with  close  and  shining 
black  hair,  and  four-feet  wings,  when 
stretched  to  their  full  extent. 

If  the  rank  fox-monkey  may  be  eaten,  why 
not  the  fox  ?  So  he  is.  In  Italy  reckoned 
a  crowning  delicacy  ;  and,  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, where  fresh  meat  is  scarce,  when  judi- 
ciously interred  in  a  pie,  he  is  considered  equal 
to  any  rabbit,  under  the  same  conditions,  ever 
bred  on  the  Sussex  downs.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  which  Aviil  eat 
anything  else,  will  not  touch  fox.  The  skunk, 
the  prairie  wolf,  and  the  sloth  are  eaten. 
Cats  and  dogs  find  purchasers  and  consumers 
in  China,  where  they  are  hung  up  in  the 
butchers'  shops,  together  with  badgers — 
tasting;  like  wild  boar — and  other  oddities  of 
food. 

In  the  South  Seas,  too,  dog  is  a  favourite 
dish,  and  a  puppy  stow  is  a  rryal  feast  in 
Zanziljar ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that 
where  dog  is  eaten  he  is  specially  fattened 
for  the   table,    and   fed   only  on   milk  and 

h  like  cleanlv  diet.    The  Australian  native 


sue 


dingo,  is  eaten  by  the  blacks,  but  by 


dog  or         ^  _ 

no  one  else;  and  a  South  African  will  give 
a  large  coav  for  a  well-sized  mastiff.  The 
tiger  is  thought  by  the  Malaj-s  to  impart 
his  own  strength  and  courage  to  his  con- 
sumer. 

The  American  panther  and  the  wild  cat 
of  Louisiana  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating ; 
so  is  the  puma,  which  is  so  like  veal  in 
flavour  that  you  would  not  know  the  differ- 
ence blindfold.  The  lion,  too,  is  almost 
identical  with  veal  in  colour,  taste,  and  tex- 
ture. Boars'  paws  were  long  a  German  deli- 
cacy ;   and    bears'   flesh    is    held   equal    or 
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superior  to  pork  by  connoisseurs,  having  a 
mixed  flavour,  wliich  partakes  of  the  joint 
excellencies  of  both  beef  and  pork.    The  fat  is 


said  to  resemble  buffalo's  hump,  and  the  fat 
is  a  godsend  to  the  Bushmen,  who  will  go 
almost  any  distance  for  a  portion.     Hippo- 


as  white  as  snow,  and  '•  if  a  man  were  to  drink  potamus  fat,  too,  is  a  treat :  when  salted  it  is 
a  quart  of  it/'  says  one  amiable  enthusiast,  thought  superior  to  our  best  breakfast  bacon  ; 
"it  would  never  rise  on  his  stomach  !"  The  and  the  flesh  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious; 
tongue  and  liams  are  cured,  hut  the  head  is  I  the  fat  is  used  instead  of  butter  for  making 
accounted  worthless,  and  thrown  away.  i  puddings,  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  ordinary 

The  badger  tastes  like  wild  boar;  the  ,  uses  of  butter.  The  young  tapir  is  like  beef, 
kangaroo  is  not  inferior  to  venison,  and  j  and  the  peccary  and  musk  hog  are  both  supe- 
kangaroo-tail  soup  is  bettor  than  half  the  ,  rior  to  the  common  jiorker,  if  care  is  taken 
messes  which  pass  in  London  under  the  name    to  cut  out  the  fetid  orifice  in  the  back.     Pig 


of  ox-tail  soup.  Hashed  wallaby  is  a  digh  no 
one  need  disdain,  and  a  small  species  of 
kangaroo,  called  padcmelon,  is  as  good  as  any 
hare  ever  cooked.  An  Australian  native 
banquet  is  an  odd  mixture.  Kangaroos  and 
Avallabies,  opossums  and  flying  squirrels, 
kangaroo-rats,  wombats  and  bandicoots,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  of  the  venison  type, 
represent  the  pieces  de  resistance  ;  while  rats, 
mice,  snakes,  snails,  large  white  maggots, 
called  cobbcrra,  worms  and  grubs,  are  the 
little  dishes  and  most  favoured  entrees.  A 
nice  fat  marmot  is  a  treat — why  not  ?  They 
arc  pure  feeders.  An  Esquimaux  strings 
mice  together  as  a  Londoner  strings  larks, 
and  cats  them  with  erjual  gusto. 

The  musk  rat  of  Martinique  is  eaten, 
musky  as  it  is,  and  indescri))ably  loathsome 
to  a  European  :  and  the  sleek  rats  of  the 
sugar-cane  fields  make  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fricassees  imaginable;  so  tender,  plump, 
cleanly,  and  luscious  are  they.  Sugar  plan- 
tations generally  maintain  a  professional  rat- 
catcher, but  some  people  think  that  rat  pro- 
duces consumption,  so  discourage  the  sport. 
The  Chinese  are  in  a  rat  paradise  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  rats  are  incredibly  large, 
highly  flavoured,  and  very  abundant ;  they 
make  a  dish  of  rats'  brains  equal  to  the 
famous  plat  of  nightingales'  tongues  spoken 
of  in  a  certain  Roman  history  ;  a'tul  rat-soup 
is  thought  by  all  right-minded  Celestials  to 
beat  ox-tail  or  gravy-soup  hollow. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith  gave  his  impressions  of 
Chinese  fare  as  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  ^^  rats,  bats,  snails,  bad  eggs,  and  hideous 
iish  dried  in  the  most  frightful  attitudes," 
with  the  addition  of  a  soup  of  "large  cater- 
pillars boileil  in  a  thin  gravy  with  onions.'' 
India  is  now  about  to  supply  China  with 
salted  rats,  which  it  is  hoped  will  open  a  now 
field  of  commercial  enterprise  and  fortune 
quite  unparalleled.  The  bandicoot,  dear  to 
Australian  palates,  is  the  pig-rat ;  and  the 
vaulting  rat,  or  jerboa,  is  of  the  same  order. 
The  Indians  eat  the  boavei-,  Avhich  is  said  to 
be  like  pork;  and  ])orcupine  is  a  prime 
favourite  with  the  liutch,  the  Hottentots, 
the  Australians,  the  Hudson  Bay  trappers, 
and  the  Italians.  Porcupine  is  a  cross  be- 
tween fowl  and  sucking-jiig,  and  accounted 
exceedingly  nutritious. 

Elephants'  feet,  ))ick'led  in  strong  toddy 
vinegar  and  cayenne  pepper,  arc  considered 
in  Ceylon  an  Apician  luxury.     The  trunk  is 


— the  pig  for  which  Charles  Lamb  would 
almost  dare  a  crime,  and  the  immortal  China- 
man burnt  down  his  house — the  pig  of  our 
childhood,  our  maturity,  and  our  old  age — 
has  detractors  and  calumniators ;  surely  no 
man  who  has  once  tasted  could  ever  forego 
again.     America  is   the  great  pork-shop  of 
the  universe;    not   even    excepting   Ireland, 
where  the  pig  clement  is  also  strongly  de- 
veloped.    In  America  they  speak  of  pickled 
pork  by  the  acre,  and  in  Ohio  alone  they  use 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  swine 
yearly.     In    Spain    Pig  is   game,  lean  and 
highly  flavoured,  without  fat  or  iinctuousness, 
devoid  of  any  capability  for  bacon,  and  with- 
out a  rasher  or  a  check  available  for  break- 
fast.    It  is  fondly  thought  that  sausages  come 
from   this   memlicr   of  the  pachydermatous 
family;  but  sausages  are  deceptive,  and  some- 
times contain  as  much  horse  flesh  and  donk'ey 
flesh  as  their  more    legitimate    basis.     Mr. 
Kichardson,  of  Manchester,  gave  evidence  in 
Mr.  Scholefield's  committee,  to  the  effect  that 
horse  flesh  is  mixed  with  potted  meats,  and 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  collared 
brawn,  sausages,  and  polonies  :  and  that,  in- 
deed, it  is  of  material  use  in  these  prejiara- 
tions,  as,  lieing  harder  and  more  fibrous  than 
pork,  it  binds  together  the  whole,  which  else 
would  be  inclined  to  run  to  waste  and  water. 
Birds  arc  of  large  importance  in  the  sup- 
plies of  hinnan  food  :  and  not  only  birds  but 
birds'    nests    as    well — at    least  wnth    the 
Chinese,  whoso  dainties  are  always  peculiar. 
These   nests   are   brought    from    Java   and 
Sumatra,  the  gathering  taking  place  thrice  in 
the  year,  and  being  inaugurated  by  solemn 
ceremonies.     The  nests  are  like  iibrous,  ill- 
concocted  isinglass,  inclining  to  red,  .about  the 
size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  as  thick  as  a  wlver 
spoon.      They     hang    upon   the   rocks   like 
(according    to    Mr.    Albert    Smith)    watch- 
pockets.     When   dry   they  are   brittle   and 
wrinkled,  and  are  sold  for  twice  their  weight 
in   silver.     The   best  are   the   whitest   and 
cleanest ;  but  even  with  these  there  is  enor- 
mous   labour    in    preparing    them    for   the 
Chinese  market,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  trade 
being  a  soup  with  these  nests  floating  about  like 
lumps  of  soft,  nuicilaginous  jelly.     This  nest, 
which  is   of  the  sea-swallow  (Hirundo  cscu- 
lenta),  is  the  only  edible  one  known.  IMany  are 
the  delicious  morsels  aflbrded  by  birds.    The 
beccaflcoin  the  fig  season  ;  the  bronze-winged 
pigeon  of  Australia  when  the  acacia  seeds  arc 
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ripe  ;  the  young,  fat,  hideous  diablotiu  or  goat- 
sucker, if  taken  when  a  tender  nestling,  and 
the  same  b  rd  when  older,  if  taken  when  the 
palms  are  m  fruit ;  the  rice  bunting  of  South 
Carolina,  when  the  rice  is  ripening  in  the 
tield  ;  and  the  ortolan,  mere  lump  of  idealised 
fat  as  it  is — these  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  smaller  tit-bits,  not  forgetting 
the  snipes  and  woodcocks  of  our  own  land. 

Somo   pponlo  eat  insects.      The   grub  of 
the    palm  weevil,   about  the  size   of  one's 
thumi),  is  much  favoured  in   the  East    and 
"West  indies;  and  the  grubs  of  most  beetles, 
find     their    admirers    and     an     oesophagal 
tomb  in  some  or  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Locusts  are  a  substitute  for  grain  with  the 
Arabs,   and   are  ground  up   into   a  kind   of 
bread ;    besides    being  salted,   smoked,    and 
plainly  boiled  or  roasted.     The  Moors   think 
a  fine  fat  locust  superior  even  to  pigeon,  and 
the  Hottentots  make  a  coffee  coloured  soup 
of  their  eggs.     Grasshoppers  and  cicadas  are 
also  eaten  :   and,  indeed,  the  problem  seems 
to  be  to  find  any  living  thing  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  furnace  for  the  benefit  of 
some  one's  bill  of  fare.     The  white  ants — 
termites — are  said  to  be  good  eating;  so  are 
ants  generally,  giving  a  pleasant  acid  to  the 
preparation  whatever  it  may  be.     They  are 
distilled  Avith  rye  in  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  flavouring  inferior  brandy.     The  grub,  or 
larva,  of  the  termites,  is  like  the  most  deli- 
cious bit  of  cream  ;  but  the  lusciousness  of  a 
large  white  fat  maggot,  precious  to  the  Aus- 
tralian native,  is  said  to  be  without  compare. 
Stupid  native  ! — he  devours  the  grubs  of  the 
most   valuable    and    the   rarest   moths   and 
butterflies ;   and  certain  species  are   almost 
extinct    in    the    plumed   state,   because   the 
thirst3\  parched,  unentomological  black  seizes 
ou  that   bit    of   living   marrow,    the    grub, 
wherever  he  finds  it.     The   thrifty    Chinese 
first  wind  off  the  cocoon,  then  send  the  chry- 
salis of  the  silkworm  to  table.     It  is  a  plea- 
sant adjunct  in  a  feast  where   half-hatched 
eggs,  sea-slugs,  rats,  frogs,  and  dogs  are  the 
principal  dainties.     Spiders  are  delicacies  of 
the  desert  kind  to  the  Bushman  ;  and  Lalande 
and  Anna  i>Iaria  Schurman  used  to  eat  them 
like   nuts,    which   it  is  said  they   resemble. 
Snails   have   their   partisans,  and   Murillo's 
Seville  boy  ate  a  snail   pie    while    he    was 
being   painted.      Even    we    rear   a    certain 
large  white  race,  which  we   sell   in  Covent 
Garden,   to   be  made   into   soup   and  jelly 
for    the    consumptive,   who     believe    them 
to  be  almost  a  specific  for  that   complaint. 
The  Chinese  sloat  over  sea-slug  or  beche  de 
mer,  and  a  dish  of  a  certain  sea-worm  is  one 
of    the    events    of  life   to    the   dwellers   in 
the    islands   of  the   Southern   Pacific.     The 
people  of  Chili  cat  barnacles  as  Ave  eat  whelks ; 
the    Hottentots   devour  handfuls  of  roasted 
caterpillars  which  taste  like  sugared  cream 
or  almond  paste,  and  stand  to   them  in  the 
place  of  sugar-plums  and  comfits.     ^^  hat  a 
blessing  it   would  be  if  we  could  persuade 


our  rismg  population  to  exchange  daff  and 
mineral-coloured  lozenges,  for  nice  young- 
harmless  caterpillars  roasted  m  the  ashes. 
Think  how  the   farmers  would  gain  by  the 


exchange ! 
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Ox  the  evening  of  Sundaj%  the  thirtieth 
of  October,  in  the  year  gevcntccn  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  a  hackney  coach  conveyed 
a  party  of  four  persons,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  baggage,  from  Billingsgate  "Wharf 
to  a  distant  part  of  London.  The  weather 
was  wet  and  cold,  and,  as  the  coach  slowly 
laboured  through  the  foggy,  deserted  streets, 
the  great  city  presented  an  unusually  cheer- 
less aspect.  But  had  it  been  ten  times 
more  dismal,  the  travellers  would  have 
uttered  no  complaint;  for  they  had  arrived, 
at  last,  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  sense  of 
security  outweighed,  for  the  moment,  every 
other  consideration.  The  perils  of  a  stormy 
passage  from  Dunkerque  on  board  a  crazy,  ill- 
found  smack,  had  been  their  latest  discom- 
fort; but  the  sea-risk  was  nothing  in  their 
estimation  to  the  dangers  which  they  had 
left  behind.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  explained  that  they  were  refugees 
from  Paris  at  a  moment  Avhen,  frightful  as 
recent  events  had  been,  the  prospect  of  the 
future,  was  even  yet  more  terrible.  Glad 
enough,  then,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in 
a  place  which  was  not  only  a  present  asylum, 
but,  to  one  of  their  number,  the  haven  towards 
which  his  hopes  had  long  been  directed. 

This  person  was  Monsieur  Morin,  the  head 
of  the  party,  a  gentleman  some  fifty  years  of 
age.  llis  companions  were  his  daughter, 
Adelaide,  a  beautiful  girl,  just  turned  of 
nineteen :  her  old  bonne,  jMarguerite.  more 
housekeeper  vhan  nurse,  more  family  friend 
than  either  ;  and  a  middle-aged,  confidential 
man-servant,  whose  name  was  Louis. 

Monsieur  Morin  was  no  stranger  in  Lon- 
don; and,  Avhat  was  then  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment, could  speak  a  little  English  :  enough 
to  enable  the  hackney-coachman  to  under- 
stand whither  he  wished  to  be  driven,  and  to 
prevent  the  Jehu  from  charging  very  much 
more  than  double  the  proper  fare,  when,  the 
wearisome  journey  at  an  end,  the  vehicle 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  moderately  sized 
house  in  a  respectable  portion  of  the  town. 

It  appeared  that  Monsieur  Morin  was 
expected  ;  servants  being  in  readiness,  fires 
burning,  and  other  preparations  made  for 
the  reception  of  himself  and  family.  The 
trim  appearance  of  the  house,  the  size 
and  disposition  of  the  rooms,  rising  in  five 
pairs  from  basement  to  attic,  the  scanty  hall 
and  narrow  staircase,  olFered  a  strildng  con- 
trast to  the  home  which  Adelaide  had  quitted 
in  the  Rue  de  Mirabeau ;  where  everything 
was  large,  lofty,  and  en  suite.  But.  if  her  new 
abode  seemed'strange  to  her  unaccustomed 
eyes,  it  was  at  least  free  from  painful  associa- 
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tioiis,  and,  after  the  scenes  she  had  lately 
witnessed,  any  place  out  of  Paris  was  wel- 
come. The  house,  in  fact,  was,  only  small  by 
comparison. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
Monsieur  Morin  wentfromhome.  Besides  the 
removal  of  certain  effects  from  the  vessel  in 
which  he  came  from  France,  he  had  affairs  of 
importance  to  transact.  The  nature  of  his  o^vn 
occupations  in  Paris  had  long  connected  him 
with  a  London  firm,  the  founder  of  Avhich 
was  a  fellow  countryman,  named  Devaux  : 
and,  to  his  place  of  business  in  the  City,  Mon- 
sieur Morin  at  once  proceeded.  A  painful 
surprise  awaited  him.  Greatly  to  his  sorrow, 
he  learnt  that  the  head  of  the  house  had  died 
only  ten  days  before,  after  a  brief  illness. 

"  Mr.  Iiichard  Devaux,  th©  only  soa,  sir," 
whispered  the  clerk  who  gave  this  informa- 
tion, ''is  now  our  principal.  Our  late  Mr. 
Devaux  was  buried  on  Saturday,  and  to-day  is 
Mr.  Richard's  first  appearance  here  since  his 
fathers  death.  But  he  takes  to  it,,  sir;  he 
takes  to  it.  0,  yes,  sir,  he  v/ill  see  you  no 
doubt.     AVho  shall  I  say,  sir?" 

Kichard  Devaux  Avas  a  short,  thick-set 
young  man,  apparently  about  five-and-twenty. 
with  a  colourless  cheek,  thin  lips,  and  dark. 
restless  eyes.  At  Monsieur  jMorin's  entranfc, 
he  rose  from  a  table,  on  which  several  folios 
were  lying  open,  and  came  to  meet  him. 

'■'Monsieur  Morin.  of  the  Rue  de  Mira- 
beau  ?'■'■  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"The  same,  sir.  The  cori-espondentof  j^our 
house,  and  the  old  friend  of  your  father.'' 

They  shook  hands,  and  there  was  silence 
between  them  for  a  few  moments,  each  appa- 
rently occupied  with  the  past.  Monsieur 
Morin  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'■  I  grieve,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  trespass  on 
your  atttention  so  soon  after  your  sad  bereave- 
ment ;  had  I  known  of  your  recent  loss,  I 
would  have  deferred  my  visit  till  you  were 
better  prepared  to  receive  me." 

'''  It  docs  not  matter,"  replied  Richard 
Devaux.  "  A  day  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
worst  is  over,  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
perceiv^e,"^  he  added  pointing  to  the  books 
before  him,  '•  that  I  have  alreadv  beirun  to 
distract  my  thoughts  by  application  to  busi- 
ness." 

'•■  You 


are 


right," 


returned  jMonsieur 
Morin.  '•  I,  too,  find  my  only  relief  in  active 
pursuits.  But  for  them  my  mind  would  sink 
altogether,  Avhen  I  contemplate  the  jiosition 
of  my  unhappy  country." 

"  Are  affairs,  then,  so  much  worse  in 
France  ?  Fcjrgive  }ne,  sir,  for  asking  the 
question,  but  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  for 
me  a  perfect  blank." 

"  I  can  well  understand  it,"  said  Monsieur 
Morin,  again  pressing  the  young  man's  hand. 
"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "  everything  hastens  from 


bad  to  worse  ;  and  this  will  be   tlic 


oase 


till 


the  very  worst  arrives." 

"  The  worst  ?"  repeated  J\ichard   Devaux, 
with  an  enquiring  look. 


"  Unless  our  efforts  can  prevent  it.     The 
horrors  of  September   have    reached    your 


ears 


v> 


Can 


'•  All  the  world  shudders  at  them. 
anything  more  terrible  befal  ?" 

"  Every  day  the  hand  of  murder  strikes 
down  a  nobler  victim  :  every  day  witnesses  a 
bolder  and  bloodier  tyranny.  All  soon  will 
be  anarchy.  The  king  is  already  accused 
before  the  Convention.  That  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  infamous  decree  by  which 
royalty  was  abolished  in  France.  See,  then, 
what  hope  we  have  of  the  future,  unless  we 
find  it  here !" 

"  And  is  that,  sir,  your  only  expectation  ?" 
-■  '■  I  fear  it.  Everywhere  on  the  Coutuient 
the  armies  of  the  revolution  triumph.  And 
tlife  brings  me  to  the  object  of  my  present 
visit.  The  sums  which  have  been  deposited 
with  your  house- must  shortly  be  made  useful 
to  our  cause.  You  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  my  transactions  in  this  respect  with  your 
late  honoured  father." 

"  Not  entirely,  sir,  for  my  father  kept  those 
accounts  under  his  sole  supervision.  It  was 
only  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  had  access  to  the  volume  in  which  they 
arc  entered.  It  is  one  that  has  been  kept 
apart  for  that  especial  purpose." 

"I  have  some  large  additions  to  make," 
continued  Monsieur  Morin.  "I  waited  to 
the  last  to  collect  all  I  could,  as  well  of  my 
own  capital  as  of  that  which  I  was  em- 
povrcred  to  raise." 

"  And  have  you  finally  left  Paris  ?" 

'•'  Alas,  yes,  till  l)ettcr  times,  should  we  ever 
behold  them,  arrive." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Richard  Devaux,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  whatever  amounts  you  are  pre- 
pared to  lodge  with  us  shall  be  held  in  trust, 
— or,  as  Ave  bankers  say,  at  call — till  you 
require  them.  I  am,  moreover,  quite  at  your 
service  whenever  you  wish  to  go  through  the 
accounts.  My  poor  father's  jDrinciples  are 
mine,  ^oolitical  as  well  as  commercial.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  what  he  would  have 
done  I  shall  ever  faithfully  perform.  This 
is,  not  only  a  duty  I  owe  to  his  mernor}',  but 
a  tribute  of  my  own  personal  respect  for 
yourself." 

iMonsieur  Morin  was  gratified  to  hear 
Richard  Devaux  speak  in  this  wise,  and 
they  parted  on  the  friendliest  term.s,  after 
the  refugee  had  entered  into  some  further 
explanation  of  his  present  position,  wliich 
ended  by  an  invitation  to  the  young  Ijanker 
to  come  and  see  him.  An  intimacy  conse- 
({uently  arose  ;  and,  after  the  first  visit  paid 
by  Richard  Devaux  to  ]Monsieur  Morin's 
house,  there  was  no  necessity  for  pressing  its 
repetition. 

II. 

A  NEW  kind  of  existence  liad  now  oj-jcned 
before  Richard  Devaux,  wliich,  situated  as 
lie  was,  po.s.sessed  a  peculiar  attraction. 
His    father    had    been    one    of    those    men 
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who,  beginning  their  career  with  nothing, 
never  Io.se  sight  of  the  po.'5sibility  of  being,  by 
some  capricious  stroke  of  Fortune,  again 
reduced  to  nothing.  Prudence,  therefore, 
guided  him  from  the  outset  of  his  life  to  its 
close.  All  his  tlioughts  were  directed  to  the 
estahlisliment  of  his  house  on  tlie  surest 
foundation  ;  and,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  safe  wliile  he  silently  increased  his 
wealth,  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
lie  laboured  hard  also  to  impress  his  son 
with  his  own  views ;  and,  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  compelled  his  closest  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Never  relaxing  from  personal  toil — 
not  even  during  the  illness  which  ended 
fatally — he  permitted  no  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  others;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Richard  Devaux  knew  nothing  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society.  Home,  in  its  best  sense,  he 
had  none*  his  mother  having  died  while  he 
was  yet  a  child  without  increasing  the  family, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  training  of  his  father 
alone.  A  good  training  it  was  for  creating 
a  mere  money-making  machine  ;  but  as  men, 
after  all,  arc  not  machines,  but  have  senses, 
allections,  passions,  and  as  these  were  for  the 
most  part  overlooked  by  the  elder  Devaux 
in  his  desire  to  make  his  son  a  model  of  com- 
mercial respectability,  it  is  not  altogetlicr 
surprising  that  the  experiment  should  fail. 
Richard  Devaux  devoted  himself  to  his 
father's  pui'suits,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  all 
the  earnestness  the  old  man  could  desire  ; 
being  reconciled  to  what  was  in  reality  a 
sacrifice,  by  an  ardent  love  of  money.  Tiiere 
was,  however,  this  difference  between  father 
and  son :  tlic  former  would  rather  have  wit- 
nessed the  utter  downfall  of  his  house  than 
have  sustained  it  by  any  course  not  strictly 
honest;  the  latter  was  less  scrupulous. 

Instructed  in  Monsieur  Morin's  reasons 
for  leaving  France  at  that  particular  crisis. 
Richard  Devaux  foresaw  many  material  ad- 
vantages, and  anticipated  great  personal 
gratification  from  being  admitted  to  the  coun- 
sels, and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  father's 
friend.  He  certainly  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  last-named  expectation.  Monsieur 
Morin  was  a  person  of  extensive  information, 
who  had  mixed  largelj^  with  the  world,  un- 
tainted by  its  vices,  yet  familiar  with  its  fail- 
ings, and  master  of  many  of  its  secrets.  Ilis 
powers  of  observation  were  rapid,  his  instincts 
true,  and  his  judgments  seldom  wrong.  The 
defect  is  his  character — if  defect  it  were 
— was  a  natural  tendency,  and  which  no  expe- 
rience could  correct,  to  put  implicit  trust  in 
all  men's  honour.  The  lirst  article  of  his 
creed,  both  social  and  political,  was  truth  :  if 
difficulties  arose  from  being  too  out-spoken, 
they  must  be  conquered  in  fair  light. 

Richard  Devaux  was,  perhaps,  no  wor- 
shipper of  abstract  virtue  ;  but  he  was  ftiin  to 
pay  respect  to  the  qualities  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  Monsieur  Morin,  and  the  senti- 
ments he  uttered  were  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose   as    if    the    sincerest    conviction     had 


prompted  them.  The  atmosphere,  moreover, 
in  which  he  now  lived,  allowed  but.  of  one 
mode  of  thinking,  or.  at  all  events,  but  of  one 
form  of  expression.  The  friends  who  gathered 
round  Monsieur  Morin  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  however  opposed  in  many 
respects,  had  one  common  bond  of  union. 
They  were  banded  together  for  one  high  p\ir- 
))ose.  The  object  of  the  meetings  held  at 
Monsieur  iliirin's  house  was  to  effect  a  com- 
bination of  emigrant  wealth  and  energy,  for 
restoring  France  to  her  former  condition. 

No  sudden  impulse  had  caused  this  move- 
ment;  although  it  was  urged  to  more  imme- 
diate action  by  the  present  danger  of  the 
king.  Without  belonging  to  the  noble  class. 
Monsieur  Morin  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  all  its  interests,  or,  as  he  viewed  the 
question,  with  the  interests  of  his  country  ; 
ibr  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
the  ancient  regime :  not  blind  to  his  faults, 
but  believing  that,  with  those  faults  amended, 
there  was  no  salvation  for  France  beyond  the 
pale  of  monarch3^  Apprehensions  for  their 
personal  safetv,  and  the  security  oftlieir  pro- 
perty, operated  with  many  of  the  emigrants  ; 
who,  so  early  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninetv,  withdrew  from  France  into  Ger- 
umny  and  other  countries.  But  all  were  not 
influenced  by  purely  selii.^h  reasons  ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  excepted  few,  was  the  J^ilar- 
quis  de  Grandmesnil,  a  nobleman  of  consider- 
able wealth,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  last  war.  Not  even  amongst  his  own 
class  had  Monsieur  de  Grandmesnil  a  more 
intimate  friend  than  Monsieur  j\Iorin,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice  the  Marquis  acted  when, 
with  his  only  son,  Henri,  tlien  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  at  length  decided  on  joining 
the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  In  doing 
so  he  left  with  Monsieur  Morin  the  re- 
quisite authority  for  disposing  of  all  his  avail- 
able property  ;  and,  such  was  the  well-known 
probity  of  the  man  whom  he  tlius  trusted, 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  poli- 
tical capacity,  that  several  other  noblemen 
similarly  situated  also  deposited  large  sums 
with  Monsieur  ]\Iorin  to  he  devoted  to  the 
object  the)' all  had  in  view.  Foreseeing,  on  his 
side,  that  England  must  eventually  become 
the  centre  of  his  party's  gperations,  Monsieur 
Morin  repeatedly  crossed  over  to  London  to 
organise  his  plans  for  the  expected  time ; 
and,  although  such  journeys  were  eminently 
hazardous,  his  care  and  skill,  coupled  with  the 
assistance  rendered  by  some  of  the  men  in 
power  who  secretly  wished  well  to  the  royal 
cause,  enabled  him  to  pass  to  and  fro  without 
molestation  and  even  without  suspicion. 
These  visits  were  paid  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
elder  Devaux,  and  it  was,  privately,  through 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  Monsieur 
Morin's  financial  arrangements  were  made. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Richard  Devaux 
entered  readily  into  the  projects  of  the 
emigrants;  but,  besides  the  leeling  excited 
throughout  England  by  the  bloody  acts  of  the 
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Septembrists,  an  additional  stimulus  to  his 
zeal  was  givon  by  Adelaide  Morin,  who  had 
lierself  beheld  the  fearful  spectacle  which 
followed  the  Tuurder  of  llie  unfortunate 
Princesse  de  Ijamballe. 

Adelaide  Morin  was  well  calculated  to 
make  converts  of  those  who  listened  to  her 
impassioned  words.  Had  there  been  no 
suffering-  to  deplore,  no  Avrong  to  redress,  no 
right  to  sustain,  royalty  was  so  thoroughly 
a  part  of  her  nature  that,  even  from  such  as 
held  a  contrary  opinion,  her  advocacy  must 
have  commanded  attention.  But  when  her 
auditors  felt,  or  were  disposed  to  feel  as 
she  did,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  created 
partisans.  Of  all  the  circle  that  surrounded 
her,  none  echoed  her  sentiments  more  warmly 
than  llichard  Devaux. 

It  is  possible  that,  for  the  moment,  this 
3^onng  man's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  French 
rovalty  was  sincere;  but,  if  Adelaide  Moriji 
had  been  separated  from  that  cause,  there  is 
no  roo'm  for  doubting  whicii  side  of  the 
question  he  would  have  taken.  He  had,  in- 
deed, fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

III. 

The  single  purpose  by  which  Monsieur 
Morin  was  inspired  so  completely  tilled  his 
mind  that  he  was  alive  only  to  that  which 
reflected  liis  own  desires,  and  he  unhesita- 
tingly took  for  granted  Richard  Devaux's 
fervent  declarations,  and  reposed  unlimited 
confidence  iu  them. 

The  refugee's  house  was  accordingly  open 
at  all  hours  to  his  new  friend ;  who,  one 
morning,  went  there  much  earlier  than 
usual. 

"  Has  your  master  received  I  lis  letters  to- 
day, Louis  ?''  he  asked  of  the  valet. 

■'No  sir.  And  lie  is  very  anxious  on  that 
account." 

'•  Where  is  he  ?" 

'■  In  the  study,  sir,  with  Mademoiselle." 

'■  Show  me  there  !" 

Entering  as  Louis  announced  him.  De- 
vaux found  Monsieur  Morin  and  Adelaide 
writing. 

On  hearing  his  name  tiiey  both  looked 
quickly  up. 

'■  Have  you  news  ?"  eagerly  inquired 
Monsieur  Morin. 

"  I  have.  At  least,  there  are  rumours. 
They  are  very  bad  !" 

''  Mon  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  Adelaide.  "  What 
has  liappened  ?" 

"  It  is  reported  that — the  Convention — " 
he  paused. 

"  Speak  ! — speak  !"  cried  father  and  daugh- 
ter, in  one  breath. 

'•  Have  condemned  the  king  to  death  !" 

Adelaide  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The  pen 
fell  from  Monsieur  Morin's  hand. 

Condemned — to  death  !"  lie  said.  "  Fi'om 
whom  liavc  you  this  news  ?" 

'■  It  is  curient  generally.  It  was  every 
man's      conversation      at     the     opening     of 


Change.     I  came  here  instantly  to  learn  the 
truth." 

"  And  they  have  left  me  uninformed,"  said 
Monsieur  Morin,  with  bitterness.  "  VVhen, 
do  they  say,  was  this  fearful  decree  pro- 
nounced ?" 

'•  On  the  evening  before  last.  A  govern- 
ment courier  is  believed  to  have  brought  the 
intelligence.  The  funds  have  already  fallen 
more  than  three  per  cent.  Yet  in  may  be  only 
a  stock-jobbing  report." 

'•  I  fear  not.  B;;t  I  have  still  the  means  of 
finding  out.  Stay  here,  Devaux.  till  1  return. 
I  will  be  absent  no  longer  than  I  can  help." 

Monsieur  Morin  quitted  the  room.  The 
street-door  closed  innnediately  afterwards, 
and  Adelaide  was  left  alone  with  Richard 
Devaux.  It  was  the  first  time  that  this  had 
ever  occurred. 

For  several  minutes  Mademoiselle  Morin 
remained  without  speech  or  motion.  At 
length  she  sighed  heavily,  and  raised  her 
head. 

"  This  is  terrible!"  she  said. 

"Sad  enough,  mademoiselle,"  answered 
Devaux,  '•  if  the  news  be  reall}^  true." 

"  They  will  not  dare  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence." she  continued  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  AVhat  have  ihey  not  dared  ?"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  ''  nothing  restrains 
them.  0,  if  there  WTre  hands  now  to  strike 
in  the  king's  defence  !  But°such  hands  are 
far,  far  away  ! 

"  Hands  there  are,"  said  Devaux.  "  near 
enough  yet  to  serve  him.  The}'  can  never  be 
wanting  when  you   desire  their  aid." 

There  was  something  in  the  speaker's  tone 
which  sounded  strangely  in  Adelaide's  ears. 
She  turned  on  him  a  searching  glance. 

Devaux  met  it  without  shrinking. 

''  Is  there  any  one."  he  continued,  "  who 
would  not  give  his  life  for  the  cause  that  in- 
terests Adelaide  Morin  ?' 

Still  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his.  as  if  she 
doubted  what  she  heard. 

Devaux  drew  nearer. 

"  Wliy,"  he  said,  '-should  I  refrain  from 
uttering  what  my  heart  is  bursting  to  reveal  ? 
Mademoiselle  Morin — Adelaide — I  love  you  ! 
As  man  never  yet  loved  woman,  I  love  you  !" 
Encouraged  by  her  silence,  he  attempt- 
ed to  take  her  hand.  She  started  back, 
astonished. 

"  r>ove  me  !"  she  cried.  "  You  !  at  this 
hour  !" 

"  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  If 
you  will  be  mine,  all  I  have  is  yours.  Every 
resource  I  can  command  shall  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  your  king." 

"  There  is  no  traffic,  sir.  in  love."  said 
Adelaide,  with  dignity.  "  Were  this  even  a 
time  to  speak  of  such  tilings,  your  words 
would  be  wholly  unavailing." 

'"  If,"  pleaded  Devaux,  •'  I  have  chosen  a 
wrong  moment — " 

"  AH  moments  are  the  same,"   inlerruptCf] 
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Adelaide,  "your  suit  is  hopeless.  Let  the 
subject  be  no  more  mentioned.'"^ 

"  Mademoiselle  Morin  V  cried  Devaux, 
impatiently:  "you  love  another!  You  are 
proud,  JMademoiselle  Morin,  but — " 

Ilis  speech  was  broken  short  by  a  violent 
knockini^  at  the  street-door.  It  was  Mon- 
sicur  Morin.  He  hastened  into  the  room  like 
one  distracted^  threw  an  open  letter  upon  the 
table,  aud  1:uried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Deep 
and  long-drawn  sobs  choked  his  utterance. 

'•  Our  kind,  good  master — come,  Adelaide, 
come  to  my  breast,  and  weep  your  heart 
away — the  king  is  no  more !" 

While  Monsieur  Morin  and  his  daughter 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  Richard 
Devaux  read  the  letter.  In  a  few  lines  it 
told  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

There  was  a  settled  resolve  on  Monsieur 
Jlorin's  brow  when  he  spoke  again. 

•'  "We  had  hoped,''  he  said,  "  to  avert  this 
blow.  Our  task  must  be  to  avenge  it.  Not 
an  hour  must  be  lost.  Everything,  Devaux, 
must  be  realised  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
\yill  kindly  excuse  us  now.  Adelaide  and  I 
have  a  sad  day's  work  to  do.  There  are  dear 
friends  abroad  who  should  learn  the  news  of 
to-day  from  none  but  ourseh  es." 

Mademoiselle  .Morin  said  nothins;.  She  did 
not  even  raise  her  eyes  when  Richard 
Devaux  took  his  leave.  Had  she  done  so,  she 
might  have  marvelled  at  the  singular  expres- 
sion which  his  features  wore. 

IV. 

Days  of  agitation  passed  for  each  of  the 
three  persons  whom  this  narrative  most  con- 
cern. Events  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that,  Avithin  a  month  from  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  king's  execution,  war 
against  England  had  been  declared  by  the 
Convention,  and  a  counter  defiance  hurled 
against  the  regicide  Government.  This  fur- 
nished full  occupation  for  Monsieur  Morin  ; 
at  whose  house  meetings  were  constantly 
held  to  organise  the  expedition  of  an  emi- 
grant force  to  operate  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Grandmesnil,  and  his  son  Henri.  In  all  the 
business  connected  with  this  expedition, 
Mademoiselle  florin  was  indefatigable.  She 
acted  as  her  father's  secretary,  and  some- 
thing more.  She  had  personal  motives  for 
desiring  the  presence  of  the  destined  chiefs  of 
the  expedition  in  London,  and  her  letters  to 
that  eflect  were  urgent.  Richard  Devaux  also 
had  enough  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  Upon  him 
devolved  the  supply  of  the  sinews  of  this 
proposed  warfare,  derivable  from  the  funds 
which  Monsieur  Morin  had  lodged  with  his 
house.  This  business,  however,  was  not  all 
he  had  to  think  about ;  the  scene  between 
Adelaide  and  himself  being  never  absent 
from  his  memory. 

Undeterred  by  a  fir.st  rejection,  he  was 
bent  on  renewing  his  proposals.  An  idea, 
not  yet  definitely   shaped,  had  crossed   his 


mind,  which  pointed  toward  success ;  but, 
before  he  encouraged  it,  there  was  a  test  to 
which  Adelaide  Morin  must  yet  be  submitted. 
He  remembered  that,  when  he  abruptly 
charged  her  with  loving  another,  her  counte- 
nance changed ;  he  also  remembered  what 
Monsieur  Morin  had  said  in  reference  to  the 
dear  friends  who  were  absent ;  and  these 
recollections  strengthened  his  first  suspicion. 
If  Mademoiselle  Morin  wished  Jaer  cause  to 
prosper,  she  must  be  his,  and  his  alone. 

Upon  this  resolution  he  acted  on  the  first 
occasion  that  ofi"ered  of  speaking  to  her  again 
without  a  witness  to  their  conversation. 
Vain,  however,  were  all  his  words.  With 
still  more  haughtiness  than  before.  Made- 
moiselle Morin  repelled  his  advances,  and  he 
left  her  presence  with  that  in  his  heart  which 
only  wanted  one  assurance  to  change  its  feel- 
ings to  deadly  hate.  Accident  supplied  him 
with  it. 

For  greater  security  in  a  time  so  fraught 
with  trouble  to  the  French  emigrants, 
wherever  they  happened  to  have  taken 
refuge,  it  had  been  settled  between  Monsieur 
Morin  and  Richard  Devaux,  that  all  the  cor- 
respondence having  relation  to  the  projected 
descent  upon  the  French  shores,  should  pass 
through  the  banker's  firm. 

On  the  day  of  his  last  interview  with 
Adelaide,  when,  with  every  angry  passion  at 
war  within  him,  he  went  back  to  the  City  to 
bury  himself  in  affairs,  he  found  that  a  largo 
packet,  with  a  foreign  post-mark,  had  arrived. 
The  envelope  bore  his  address  alone  ;  within 
were  at  least  a  dozen  letters,  the  greater 
part  directed  to  Jilonsieur  Morin.  As  he 
turned  them  OA'^er  hastily,  with  the  intention 
of  despatching  them  to  their  several  destina- 
tions, one  letter  caught  his  attention.  It  was 
addressed,  not  to-Monsieur  Morin,  but  to  his 
daughter.  On  the  seal  was  the  letter  H, 
with  this  motto,  in  Gothic  characters,  "  Plus 
est  en  vous."  Was  the  key  to  the  enigma 
here?  Without  a  moment's  pause,  he  tore 
open  the  letter,  and,  though  every  word  in  it 
danced  before  his  eyes,  he  read  it  through, 
long  as  it  was,  to  the  end. 

••  This  then,"  he  muttered,  '-'contains  the 
secret  of  my  rejection.  The  '  dear  friend  ' 
is  here.  Henri  de  Grandmesnil  is  her  ac- 
cepted lover.  What  tenderness  !  AYhat  con- 
stancy !  What  ardent  afi'ection  !  'To  clasp 
her  again  to  his  bosom  !'  A  husband  could 
scarcely  say  more.  A  French  husband,  if  all 
I  have  heard  be  true,  would  never  say  so 
much.  But  wht^ther  true  or  false,  Henri  de 
Grandmesnil,  since  that  is  your  high-sound- 
ing name,  you  shall  never  see  her  more,  if  I 
can  prevent  the  meeting.  But  how  ?  Does 
Morin  know  of  this  engagement  ?  He  trusts 
his  daughter  with  everything  :  she  may  have 
done  the  same  by  him.  It  is  ambition, 
Roj'alist  as  he  is,  which  leads  him,  perhaps, 
to  the  hope  of  mingling  his  blood  with  that  of 
these  high-born  nobles.  Curses  on  them  all ! 
The   son  of  the  old  Bordeaux  merchant  is 
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beneath  their  notice  !....!  may  be  wrong, 
though,  Morin  may  not  be  aware  that  this 
preux  chovaliere  courts  his  daughter  !  I  will 
see  him  before  I  decide." 


While  Richard  Devaux  was  debating 
witlnn  liiiusclf  what  course  ho  should  take  to 
bring  the  question  to  issue,  a  visitor  vas 
announced.  He  had  hardly  time  to  crumple 
up  and  thrust  into  his  pocket  the  letter  he 
had  just  read,  when  Monsieur  Morin  entered. 

"Ah!'"'"  he  exclaimed,  "I  sec  you  have 
despatches  for  me." 

"  Which,"  replied  Devaux,  "I  was  about  to 
take  to  your  house." 

•'I  am  glad  I  came.  We  might  have 
missed  each  other,  and  tiine  is  precious  to  us 
both.     Permit  me  to  read  them  here." 

"  Certainly-." 

jMousieur  Morin  was  soon  deeply  absorbed 
in  his  letters.  Richard  Devaux  tried  also  to 
occupy  himself  with  what  Avas  before  him  : 
Ixit  he  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  business. 
The  knowledge  he  had  just  acquired  dis- 
tracted his  thoughts  from  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  he  remained  closely  watching 
the  countenance  of  his  visitor,  as  if  to  gather 
from  its  expression  something  to  guide  him 
in  the  proceedings  he  meditated.  His  feverish 
impatience  made  him  long  for  the  moment  to 
begin  ;  but,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  felt  it 
had  come  too  soon. 

'•'It  is  much  as  I  expected,'"  said  Monsieur 
Morin,  folding  up  the  last  letter.  "They 
cannot  move  without  money.  Monsieur  de 
Grandmcsnil  writes  to  say,  tha.t  a  remittance 
of  five  thousand  pounds  must  instantly  be 
sent  to  Rotterdam,  the  amount  to  be  placed 
to  his  credit  Avith  the  house  of  Van  Orley  and 
Cojnpan}^,  of  that  city." 

Richard  Devaux  made  no  reply  :  he  had 
risen  while  the  other  was  speaking,  and  now 
paced  the  room  with  gloom  upon   his   brow. 

"But,"'  said  Monsieur  Morin,  •'•you  do  not 
hear  me,  my  good  friend.     A  sum  of — " 

"  I  hear  you.  sir,"  interrupted  Devaux,  "  I 
hear  you  plainly  ;  but,  before  we  enter  upon 
that  sulijcct,  I  have  something  else  of  more 
importance  to  speak  of." 

"  Of  more  importance !"  repeated  Monsieur 
Morin,  in  surprise. 

"  At  least,  to  me,"  said  Devaux. 

'•  xYh  !  that  is  different.  Whatever  is  im- 
portant to  you,  Avill  bo  of  interest  to  mc." 

Richard  Devaux  came  closer  to  Monsieur 
Morin.  II  is  check,  usually  so  pale,  was 
ilushod,  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  words  were 
hardly  articulate. 

"  Monsieur  Morin,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  you  daughter." 

The  listener  was  astonished ;  but  he  waited 
for  more  before  he  replied. 

"Yes,"  contimiod  jlevaux,  "what  T  have 
to  say,  concerns  MadcMuoisclU)  Morin — and 
myself.     Sir,  I  love  her  !     1  ask  her  of  you  in 


then,  refused 


"'Young  man!"  said  Monsieur"Morin,  "'do 
you  know  what  you  ask  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Devaux.  "  I  repeat 
my  request.  Will  you  bestow  on  mc  the  hand 
of  your  daughter  V 

Monsieur  Morin,  in  his  turn,  asked  a  ques- 
tion : 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Adelaide  her.self  ?" 

"  I  have — spoken — to  her,"  he  replied,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

"■  And  what  was  her  answer  ?" 

•'•'  You,"  said  Devaux,  evading  the  question, 
"were  my  father's  oldest  friend.  Uow  he 
prospered  in  life  you  know.  All  he  had 
he  left  to  me.  I  am  a  rich  man.  Monsieur 
Morin.  I  can  place  your  daughter  in  a 
position  beyond  the  reach  of  those  accidents 
of  fortune  ito  Avhich  she — or  yourself — may, 
in  these  troublous  times,  be  exposed.  Your 
authority  would  have  weight  against  what 
is,  perhaps,  only  the  young  lady's  natural 
timidity." 

"Mademoiselle   Morin  has, 
you." 

Ricliard  Devaux  remained  silent. 

"  Surely,  my  good  friend,"  continued  the 
refugee,  "you  do  not  wish  me  to  force  my 
daughter's  inclinations.  This  is  a  passing 
fancy  of  yours,  which  meets  with  no  return. 
Forget  it.  Look  rather  at  the  state  of  public 
affairs ;  which,  at  this  crisis,  call  for  every 
man's  attention.  Even  were  my  daughter  so 
disposed,  the  thing  is  impossible.  That  sacred 
blood  is  not  yet  dry  upon  the  executioner's 
axe,  the  stones  of  Paris  still  cry  aloud  for 
revenije,  our  souls  are  all  bent  on  one  great 
enterprise  ;  and  can  we  turn  from  it,  at  this 
hour,  to  think  of  our  own  affairs  ?  Ko.  I  say 
again,  wake  from  your  idle  dream !  Adelaide 
cannot  be  yours." 

"  Is  this,  sir,"  said  Devaux,  slowly,  "'your 
final  decree  ?" 

"As  final,  my  friend — nay,  do  not  look 
angrily.  I  mean  everything  in  kindness — as 
final,— well,  well, — it  cannot  be  altercci." 

"  And  have  you  stated  all  your  reasons  ?" 
asked  Devaux,  with  an  irrepressible  sneer, 
which  did  not  escape  the  quick  Frenchman's 
observation.  "  Because,"  he  continued,  before 
the  latter  could  say  a  word,  "  if  any  remain 
behind  they  had  better  be  rendered  at  once, 
tliat  I  maybe  able  to  meet  them  with  some 
that  1  have  to  offer  of  my  own."' 

"  You  are  now  speaking  a  language,"  said 
Monsieur  Morin,  "  which  I  do  not  compre- 
hend." 

"  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clearer,  then. 
Are  you  sure,  in  coining  to  the  conclusion, 
Avbic'h  you  declare  so  unalterable,  that  you 
liave  decided  favourably  for  those  projects 
wliich  alTect  you  more,^  as  you  allege,  than 
any  domestic  interest  ?" 

"Again,  I  cannot  understand  yon." 
"'  Friends  should  not  lightly  In'  ru^^^de. 
At  a  time  like  this  Ihey  niay  be  (hmbly  -use- 
ful.    My  services  have  their  value." 

"  You  set  a  price  upon  them  ?     You  make 
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them  the  condition  of  a  personal  alliance  ? 
It  is  enough.  Henceforward  I  claim  no 
sympathy  at  your  hands.  We  will  at  once 
regulate  those  affiiirs  which  cannot,  at  least. 
have  been  to  your  disadvantage.  And,  in  the 
first  i)Iace,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  whence 
I  started.  A  credit  of  five  thousand  pounds 
is  required  for  Monsieur  de  Grandmcsnil  on 
the  house  of  Tan  Orlcy  and  Company,  of 
Rotterdam.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  the 
necessarj'  directions  for  that  payment.  We 
will  then  go  into  the  question  of  a  general 
settlement :  after  which  I  shall  select  another 
banker."' 

The  livid  hue  on  the  face  of  Richard 
Devaux  might  have  prepared  ]\lonsieur 
Morin  for  an}-  credible  announcement, 
but  not  for  the  words  which  the  former 
now  uttered. 

"I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  I^Ionsieur  de 
Grandniesnil  must  be  disappointed.  I  have 
MO  funds  belonging  to  that  gentleman  in  my 
possession." 

•'Are  you  in  your  right  senses?"  ex- 
claimed Monsieur  Morin,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"  No  money  that  belongs  to  theMarquis  de 
Grandmesnil  ?  Tou  hold  at  the  least  one 
hundred  tliousand  pounds.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  large  sums  which  I  have  deposited  on  my 
own  account,  and  on  that  of  others." 

Richard  Devaux  laughed  bitterly.  "  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds."'  he  echoed!  "That, 
indeed,  is  worth  claiming.  Other  large  sums, 
too !  Well,  Monsieur  Morin,  when  you  can 
show  me  the  necessary  vouchers  for  these 
amounts,  we  will  talk  about  meeting  your 
demands." 

"  Heavens  !"  cried  Monsieur  Morin.  '■  do 
you  deny  the  deposits  ?     Do  you  mean—" 

"  1  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  have  never 
received  a  farthing  from  either  Monsieur  de 
Grandmesnil  or  yourself." 

Paralysed  by  the  audacity  of  this  assertion, 
the  refugee  stood  like  one  stiikcn  to  stone. 
Richard  Devaux  rang  the  bell. 
'•  I  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  speaking  by 
the  card.     Benson,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the   clerk   who    entered,     "bring      me    the 
account  of  the  Marquis  de  Grandmesnil  !" 
"  Whose,  sir  ?" 
Devaux  repeated  the  order. 
'•  We  have  no  account  in  that  name,  sir." 
"  I  told   you   so,"    said    Devaux,    C00II3', 
turning  to  Monsieur  Morin.     "  That  will  do, 
Benson  ;  you  may  go.     Have  you  any  desire, 
Monsieur  Morin, "that  I  should   ask  fur   your 
account  also  ?" 

"  Traitor !  Liar !  Robber !  All  this  world 
shall  ring  with  the  report  of  your  villainy. 
But  I  shall  have  justice!  I  will— I  will— 
at—  iMercy !  What  is  this  at  ray  heart  ? 
Henri— Adel—Mou  Roi  !"  Morin  staggered 
and  fell. 

Richard  Devaux  bent  over  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  ran  to  the  door. 

''  Come  here,  come  here,  some  of  you. 
.This  unfortunate  gentleman  has  fallen  'in  a 


fit.  Run  for  the  nearest  surgeon.  A  most 
excitable  man,  Benson.  I  have  assisted  him, 
privately,  to  a  great  extent.  A  disinclination 
to  make  furtlier  advances  has  completely 
turned  his  head.  He  is  under  the  strangest 
delusion." 

A  surgeon  came.  He  felt  Monsieur  Morin's 
pulse,  laid  his-  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
closely  examined  his  face. 

"Sir,"  he  said  to  Devaux,  "the  gentle- 
man is  dead." 

VI. 

A  FEW  words  may  close  this  story.  The 
projected  expedition  failed  for  want  of  money. 
The  Marquise  de  Grandmcsnil  and  his  son 
both  fell  at  the  bombardment  of  Gertruy- 
denberr;;.  Adelaide  Moran,  taken  under  the 
protection  of  another  refugee  family,  survived 
her  father's  death  and  that  of  Henri  de 
Grandmesnil,  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly 
married  ;  but  she  survived,  happily  for  her- 
self, without  memor}^,  save  perchance  those 
gleams  whose  visitations  cannot  be  tracked. 

Richard  Devaux  never  again  went  near  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Morin,  which,  after  his 
death,  remained  unoccupied  ;  but  to  his  own 
house,  in  the  citj',  he  went  dnj  by  day,  year 
after  year.  He  was  the  most  assiduous  man 
of  business  in  London,  and  stood  high  in  the 
world's  estimation.  He  lived  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  England. 

MY  MODEL  DIRECTOR. 


My  friend  Browne — Howard  Plantagenet 
Browne  Browne,  Esquire,  is  a  director  of  the 
Great  North  and  South  Junction  Railwayi.- 
AYhen  I  state  that  his    qualifications  for  that'! 
office  consist  in  having  carefully  inspected  they 
construction  of  the   lour  miles  of  that  line'  \ 
which  pass  through  his  estate    (the  navvies 
were  rather  troublesome  to  the  game  at  the 
time)   in  having  had  three  of  his  best  hounds 
killed  upon  it  since  its   completion,  and  in 
being  in  the  yearly   receipt   of  a  handsome 
income,    not    in    any   way   connected   with 
scrip,  I  think  I    have  advanced  sufficient   to 
justify  me   in  asserting  that   he   is  a  model 
director.     I  don't   mean  to  go  the  length    of 
stating  that  H.  P.  B.Browne,  Esquire,  enter- 
tains  any   particular  affection  for   railways 
himself,  or  cares  to  know  much  about  them. 
On  the  contrary,   he  was   infinitely   happier 
when   it  was  the  fashion   for   people  in   his 
station   to   occupy  the   box-seat  of  the  True 
Briton  or  the   Tally-Ho !  and,  usurping   the 
place  of  the  broad  mottle-faced  coachman,  to 
tool   four  prads  along   the    Great  North  and 
South  turnpike,  than  he  has  ever  been  in  his 
directorial  capacit}'.     But  this,   I   submit,  is 
beside  the  question,  and  does  not  make  him 
one  whit  less  the  model  director. 

To  dissipate  any  lingering  particles  of 
doubt,  however,  upon  this  subject,  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  the  board-room  axioms  (in- 
varibly    advanced    by    Mr.    Browne   as   the 
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great  funclament;il  principles  of  all  railway 
management),  wliicli  I  have  gathered,  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  lips  of  that  august 
gentleman  himself  Arranged  in  some  show 
of  order,  they  appear  thus  : 

First.  Compel  everybody,  if  possible,  to 
travel  by  llrst-class.  '•  For  this  purpose," 
observes  my  model  director.  "I  should  be 
careful  to  make  all  second  and  third-class 
carri2-?s  as  iinccmfcrtablc  ar.d  as  much  like 
horse-boxes  as  possible.  They  should  be 
draughty,  dirty, angular,  and  constructed  upon 
principles  most  antagonistic  to  the  human 
leg.  I  should  instruct  porters  and  guards, 
upon  all  occasions  to  place  more  than  tlie 
comjilement  of  passengers  in  carriages  of  this 
description,  and  to  give  the  occupants  to 
understand  that  they  are  socially  and  morally 
second  and  third-class  people,  and  of  no 
account  whatever.  As  the  only  means  left 
to  me  for  counteracting  the  foolish  considera- 
tion of  a  government,  which  has  ordained 
that  two  cheap  trains  shall  be  run  upon  all 
railways  daily,  I  sho\dd  arrange  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  these  trains  at  times  most 
inconvenient  to  third-class  people  ;  making 
their  arrival  at  any  given  station  at  any  given 
time,  a  very  hypothetical  matter  indeed.  The 
sausage-rolls  in  the  second-class  refreshment- 
rooms,"  continues  Mr.  Browne,  ''  should  be 
upon  principle,  more  indigestible  than  those 
in  the  first,  and  the  young  ladies  behind  the 
counter,  if,  possible,  more  morose;  but  these 
are  secondary  considerations,  and  not  of  abso- 
lute necessity." 

Second.  Extract  as  much  work  out  of  as 
few  men  as  possiljle.  '■  Whatever  staff  I  might 
be  compelled  to  support  at  the  termini  of  my 
railway,  I  should,  at  all  small  intermediate 
stations,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  ''employ  one 
extraordinary  man.  His  duties  should  c"onsist 
in  attending  to  the  multitudinous  require- 
ments of  the  booking-oflicc;  in  superintend- 
ing the  working  of  the  signals,  distant 
and  near  ;  in  receiving  and  answering  teleg- 
graph  messages;  in  a  general  flutteriiig 
about  all  passengers  and  goods'  trains  upon 
their  arrival  ;  in  keeping  a  paternal  watch 
upon  his  six  children  ;  and  in  being  ready  to 
undertake  any  little  occasional  business  which 
might  accidentally  turn  up.  He  should  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  capable  of  existing 
without  sleep,  and  should  swallow  what  food 
is  rc(piisite  to  sustain  life  upon  the  ticket 
platform." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of 
railway  enterprise,  Mr.  Browne  informs  me, 
that  a  man  of  this  description  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  time  for  the  comparatively 
moderate  remuneration  of  eighteen  shillings 
paid  weekl\^ 

Third.  Never  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  railway  reform. 
"Engendered  of  these  noisy  times."  says 
Howard  Plantagenet  Browne  Browne,  Esq., 
"  there  is  a  number  of  people  who  are  per- 
petually perplexing  themselves  and  everybody 


else,  by  the  invention  of  all  manner  of  me- 
chanism for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways.  If  it  should  unfortunately  happen 
that  a  boiler  bursts,  they  inundate  whole 
columns  of  the  newspapers  with  elaborate 
descriptions  of  Jones's  Patent  Safety  Loco- 
motive Boiler  Regulator,  which  renders  it 
impossible  that  a  boiler,  under  any  circum- 
stances,"; should  explode,  and  Jones's  Patent 
Safety  Locomotive  Boiler  I\egulaloi  becomes 
a  horrible  incubus  to  the  directorate  breast. 
If  a  train  should,  unliappily,  be  upset  by  an 
erratic  cow,  the  same  process  occurs  as  to 
Smith's  Stick-fixing  Cow  Trap,  as  used  with 
the  greatest  success  upon  all  American  rail- 
ways. Is  it  a  signal  which  is  at  fiiult,  a  switch 
that  is  wrong,  or  a  tire  that  is  the  cause  of 
accident?  then  are  v\-e  forthwith  assailed  with 
Robinson's  Self-acting  Infalliijle  Railway  Sig- 
nal, Brown's  Compensating  Swivel  Points, 
or  Thom.son's  Patent  Electro  Galvanic  Engine 
Tires,  all  of  which  inventions,  in  their  re- 
spective departments  are  infallibl}"  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  accidents,  and  ought  (the 
noisy  public  informs  us)  to  be  instantly 
adopted  by  all  railway  companies  in  the  king- 
dom. Now,  I  need  not  tell  you,"  continues 
my  friend  Browne,  "  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  must  be  a  certain  "percentage  of 
accidents  on  railways ;  and  that  this  per- 
centage having  been  reduced  on  the  Great 
North  and  South  Junction  to  a  minimum, 
we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  Providence 
to  listen  to  these  uneasy  patentees." 

Fourth.  !Make  as  many  branches  as  possi- 
ble. ''  This,"  observes  my  model  director,  with 
an  immense  assumption  of  having  mastered 
the  subject,  "is  so  self-evident  a  proposition 
that  I  shall  not  waste  words  upon  it." 

These  constitute  a  few  of  the  principles 
advanced  by  my  model  director  as  the  true 
foundation  of  all  railway  ])rosperity.  If  any 
others  are  wanting  to  establish  his  right  to 
the  title  I  have  conferred  upon  him,  they  are 
shortly  : 

Never  give  up  a  parliamentary  contest 
(the  North  and  South  Junction  Railway 
Company  have  expended  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  upon  this  expensive 
amusement,  than  I  should  like  to  name). 

Never  kill  a  bishop;  and. 

Pay  a  dividend.  Whatever  happens — or 
from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived — 
[)ay  a  dividend. 

i  never  argue  these  matters  with  my 
friend.  1  am  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do 
so,  and  I  moreover  ajjpreciate  tin-  privilege  of 
enjoying  my  cigar  in  the  carriages  of  the 
Great  North  and  South  Junction  Railway 
too  keenly  to  make  the  attempt.  Under 
shelter,  however,  of  an  anonynious  jniblica- 
tion,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  make  a  few 
comments  upon  the  principles  advanced  b}^ 
him.     As  thus : 

Assuming  it  to  be  a  physiological  fact, 
quite  beyond  the  province  of  Mr.  Browne  and 
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bis  brother  directors,  that  the  bones  of 
second  or  third-class  pas.seiigers  are  liable  to 
ache,  whilst  their  toes  arc  susceptible  of  cold 
equally  with  those  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  purchase  first-class  tickets,  I  would 
simply  ask,  AVhcthcr  it  would  involve  the 
shareholders  of  the  Great  North  and  South 
Junction  Railway  in  inevitable  ruin,  were  the 
second  and  third-class  passengers  upon  that 
railway  to  be  sparsely  few  ?  They  are  no 
inconsiderable  body,  and  they  contribute,  I 
believe,  no  insignilieant  amount  to  the  annual 
receipts  of  that  railway. 

I  am  informed  statistically,  for  example, 
that  the  percentage  of  railway  travcllcr.s^  as 
regards  the  class  they  travel  by,  stood,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  thus:  first- 
class,  thirteen ;  second,  thirty-two ;  and 
third,  fifty-five,  which  shows  me,  as  it  must 
equally  exhibit  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  people  travel  by  second  and 
third-class,  above  those  who  use  the  first. 
Why  should  this  majority  receive  the  worst 
treatment  ? 

Possibly  the  matter  reduced  to  the  more 
congenial  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  stand- 
ard, may  have  more  weight  with  my  model 
director,  if  so,  I  find  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  each  class,  during  that  year,  amounted 
to :  first-class,  two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds; 
second,  three  million  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds ;  and  third,  three  million  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds.  Does  not  this  fact 
suggest  to  jSIr.  Browne  that  the  Polloi  (com- 
mercial travellers,  ax-tisans,  labourers,  &c. 
&c.)  who  contribute  so  much  more  to  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  railways — the  Great  North 
and  South  Junction  amongst  the  rest — than 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  occupy  the 
cushioned  compartments  of  fii-st-class  car- 
riages— deserve  a  little  more  conside- 
rate treatment  at  tho  hands  of  all  model 
directors  ? 

Again,  without  being  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  insist  upon  Mr.  Browne  giving  car  to  all 
the  noisy  patentees  who  annoy  the  directo- 
rate mind;  I  would  ask,  whether  there  are  not 
a  few  precautions  against  accident  so  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  obviously  useful,  that  their 
adoption  upon  all  railways  should  seem  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  which  are,  nevertheless,  system- 
atically eschewed  by  many  model  directors  ? 
The  communication  bctw'een  guard  and  en- 
gine-driver, for  example,  I  should  imagine, 
would  not  involve  any  very  considerable  out- 
lay, and  yet  a  great  many  railway  companies 
have  never  adopted  that  simple  expedient. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  fortune  of 
the  writer  to  travel  for  twenty  miles  behind  a 
blazing  carriage,  his  escape  from  which  un- 
comfortable predicament  was  due  entirely  to 
the  fiiel.  of  its  being  a  private  carriage  upon 
a  truck,  and  not  one  of  tho  ordinary  com- 
pany's carriages.     Five  shillings'  worth  of 


rope  and  bell-metal  would  have  prevented 
this  catastrophe,  and  exempted  the  company 
from  the  heavy  damages  which  they  had  sub- 
sequently to  pay. 

As  to  the  question  of  extracting  as  much 
work  out  of  as  few  mea  as  possible.  I  would, 
shortly  suggest  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  '-the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link,"  and 
that  if  anything  does  happen  at  the  Lonely 
Swamp  Station  on  the  Great  North  and  South 
Junction,  then  will  my  mathematical  assertion 
be  abundantly  proved.  No  matter  how  magni- 
ficent the  appearance  of  the  North  and  South 
Termini — how  profuse  the  number  of  porters, 
pointsmen,  signalmen  and  oflicials  of  all 
denominations,  at  all  the  important  stations, 
there  in  the  little  insignificant  halting-place 
at  Lonely  Swamp  is  the  link  which  v>ill  prove 
the  strength  of  the  whole  line.  Let  my 
model  director  look  to  it. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  wish 
my  friend  Browne  to  concede  any  very  extra- 
ordinary precautions.  I  am  willing,  for 
example,  to  suppose  when  our  Gracious 
Sovereign  makes  use  of  tho  Great  North  and 
South  Junction  Kailway,  that  the  unusual 
provisions  against  accident  are  adopted  and 
suggested  solely  by  the  superabundant  loyalty 
of  the  directors,  and  are  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  the  safe  transit  of  that  beloved 
lady,  otherwise  I  might — but  I  won't.  I 
won't  injure  my  cause  by  any  attempt  to 
exact  too  much.  Let  me  rather  endeavour 
to  conciliate  my  model  director  by  stating 
that  there  is  oi»e  question  upon  which  we  both 
agree,  "  It  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  society 
and  to  the  shareholders  never  to  kill  a 
bishop,"  and  I  unequivocally  coincide  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  he  ought  never  to  be 
guilty  of  so  impolitic  a  proceeding. 
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He  was  so  dirty,  that  even  the  ichitcs  of 
his  eyes  were  brown. 

Who  is  he  ?  He  ?  Why  the  street  beggar 
who  pointed  me  out  the  little,  trim 
law3rer,  Salamanchino,  who  had  turned  bull- 
fighter, and  whom  I  saw  reading  the  great 
rose-coloured  posting-bill,  stuck  up  just  out- 
side the  cathedral  Jialaga.  The  be 
pointed  him  out  to  me  (in  return 
cuatro,  a  mere  dump.)  as  a  great  public 
character;  and,  softly  as  a  velvet-footed 
French  spy,  I  followed  the  prima  espada 
(first  sword  :)  taking  care  to  walk  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  stop  only  when 
he  stopped.  I  was  watching  Salamanchino 
cheapen  a  green  melon  netted  with  a  tangle 
that  looked  like  white  thread :  when  I 
suddenly  remembered  that,  in  this  curious 
country,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  your 
handful  of  copper  change  to  consist  of  coins 
of  the  Roman  Hadrian,  and  Flemish  Charles 
tho  Fifth,  mixed  up  with  sprinkles  of  the 
Bourbon  kings,  and  a  few  make-weight 
Philip  the  Seconds.     Half  of  them  are  gene- 
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rally  mere  shapeless  lumps  of  copper,  brown 
and  shiuy,  looking  much  as  if  just  dug  from 
the  mine,  not  much  unlike  those  massj-  strong- 
ly stamped  coins  with  Vespasian  and  his  eagle 
stamped  upon  them,  that  3-ou  dig  up  round 
.the  grassy-mounded  rnniparts  of  the  Roman 
camps  in  England.  The  thought  struck  me 
that,  perhaps,  in  the  natural  warmth  of  my 
charir\^  I  had  given  to  the  one-eyed  beggar, 
with  the  dirty  bandages  round  his  feet,  an 
antiquarian  treasure.  I  left  Salamanchino 
going  along  innocently  heedles.s,  and  ran 
back  headlong,  like  a  possessed  man,  to  the 
old  man;  Avhom,  Avith  a  yellow  handkerchief 
strained  over  his  head  and  tied  in  a  knot 
behind,  I  could  see,  passing  the  cathedral 
dooi'.  and  just  entering  a  brandy  shop.  He 
gulphed  dovrn  an  egg-cup  full  of  brandy 
and  anisette,  when  I  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  said  : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  give  me  back  those  cop- 
pers ?"' 

To  my  astonishment,  the  beggar  gave  me 
a  frightened  stare,  cried,  "Ko,  no,  rather 
death  :'•'  and  made  a  bolt,  (forgetting  to  pay 
for  his  aniseed.)  under  the  flapping  brown 
curtain  of  the  adjacent  church,  where  I  did 
not  care  to  follow  him. 

I  explained  the  case  to  the  landlord  of  the 
brandy-shop,  above  Avhose  head  I  read  a 
notice  requesting  alms  "to  liberate  the  souls 
in  purgatory,"  the  souls  being  represented 
by  little  naked  men,  frying  in  a  vermilion  and 
gamboge  lire. 

"Poor  man!"  said  the  landlord,  winking  at 
some  muleteers,  "  he  thought  you  were  going 
to  strike  him.  We  Malagese  do  not  know 
'the  v.-ay  of  you  Sehores  Inglcses:  but  it  is 
hard  that  no  one  pays  for  my  anisette." 

1  threw  down  the  pence,  and,  in  return, 
was  allowed  a  free  antiquarian  rummage  of 
the  landlord's  till,  which  Avas  not  altogether 
fruitless. ' 

Then  I  fell  into  'the  position  of  an  ex- 
ponent of  English  manners ;  and,  sitting 
doAvn  on  a  precarious  bench,  had  to  explain 
to  a  lively  young  Spanish  artilleryman  that 
Ireland  was  not  a  suburb  of  London  ;  and 
that  Kent  Avas  not  a  kingdom,  but  only  a 
province.  The  fame  of  these  disclosures  suck- 
ed in  nearly  everybody  that  passed  by  the 
door,  including  various  muleteers  in  tight 
chcsnut  coloured  breeches  and  silvery  buttons: 
also  a  man  carrying  on  his  head  a  pig-skin  of 
wine,  Avhicb  looked  like  a  little  Avater-bed,  the 
legs  tied  up  to  serve  as  spouts.  It  even  drew 
in  magnetically  the  cscribano,  or  public  letter 
Avritc]-,  Avhom  I  had  often  stopped  to  look  at. 
as  lie  sat  in  his  open  doorAvay  at  a  rickety 
deal  table,  garnished  Avith  inkstand,  pen,  and 
paper,  wrapped  in  his  threadbare  blue  cloak, 
Avaiting  for  black-haired  maidens  Avho,  un- 
able to  Avritc  to  absent  lovers,  feel  that 
sort  of  dumb  longing,  Avhich  the  young  song- 
bird feels  ere  the  song  comes.  For  such 
maidens,  and  for  anxious  mothers,  sits  all  day 
our  patient  scribe  at  his  desk,  eyeing  every 


one  Avho  passes,  and  nibbing  his  pen,  that  he 
may  remind  them  of,  or  suggest  to  them,  a 
AA-ant.  Then  a  muleteer,  Avith  his  laced  jacket 
throAvn  hussar-fashion  over  his  left  shoulder, 
runs  out  to  bring  in  the  money-changer,  who 
sits  on  a  small  stool  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  before  his  tray,  on  which  arc  ten  or 
twelve  heaps  of  copper  change.  lie  being 
rather  an  oracle,  is  put  forAvard  to  ])ump  and 
pose  me  ;  he  Avants  to  kuoAA" — and  the  broAvu 
faces  gather  closer  around  me  as  he  s2)eak£ — 
Avhether  the  Queen  lives  in  the  ToAver  of 
London,  and  if  it  is  true  that  Prince  Alberto 
put  to  death  George  the  Third,  in  order  to 
get  the  throne  ?  I  set  him  right  on  these 
points,  and  should  probably  have  gone  pretty 
well  through  English  history,  Avhcn  I  Avas 
interrupted  by  a  tremendous  kicking  and 
spluttering  of  hoofs  outside  in  the  rough 
pcbljly  street. 

It  was  a  raisin-boy,  having  a  savage  strug- 
gle Avith  his  mule,  and  being  flung  Avith  a  tre- 
mendous bump  almost  at  the  threshold.  We 
all  ran  out.  There  was  the  beast,  stubborn 
and  stupid  as  Balaam's  ass,  standing  still 
with  straddling  feet,  Avith  malicious' eyes,  all 
Avhite  and  turned  backAvards  to  Avatch  the 
fallen  rider ;  over  whom  he  noAV  lifted  up 
his  discordant  A'oice  in  a  shrill  outburst  of 
triumph.  The  bo}',  a  mass  of  chesnut- 
coloured  smalls,  lay  insensible  on  the  stones, 
with  some  kind  Dolorosa  already  chafing  his 
temples,  and  some  judicious  Sancho  putting 
Avatcr  to  his  white  lips.  An  active  quarrel 
was  getting  up  over  the  body,  as  over  a  dead 
Grecian  hero  in  the  Iliad,  as  to  Avhether  it 
was  partly  a  fit  or  altogether  a  fall. 

'•  Bleed  him,"'  said  a  passing  barber. 

"  Extreme  unction,"  said  a  cassocked  priest, 
on  his  Avay  to  dinner. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  boy'S  master,  com- 
ing up  and  shalcing  the  boy  roughly  by  the 
til  in  arm. 

"Nothing  at  all,",  said  a  Avagoner,  Avho 
could  not  get  his  ox-wagon  by  for  the 
.sympathising  croAvd. 

"  ••  lie  is  shamming,"  said  a  cocked-hat  geu 
d'armc.     "  Bring  the  Avhip." 

"  Give  him  some  Avine,"  said  the  landlord, 
holding  out  his  hand  read}'  to  bo  paid  before 
he  did  the  Avork  of  charity. 

Suddenly,  as  in  one  of  the  early  miracles 
of  the  Pagan  church,  the  boy  struggled, 
gathered  himself  up.  stared  at  his  master, 
half  frightened,  half  deprccatiiigly.  ran  and 
kicked  the  mule  ou  the  stomacli.  leaped  on 
his  back,  made  a  push  at  the  croAvd,  and 
trotted  coolly  off",  as  if  such  ujis  and  downs 
Avith  I\Ialaga  donkey-boys  Avere  every-day 
things.  r 

1  had  touched  my  hat -tfi  t^ie  muleteers 
Avho.  witli  immense  dagger-laiives,  were 
hcAving  tlieir  dinners  out  of  melons  large  as 
green  "kilderkins.  I  had  paid  the  landlord. 
I  had  offered  the  cscribana  a  cigar,  and 
departed,  Avitli  the  usual  pious  recommend- 
ation to  God's  blessing,  Avheu,   on  my  Avay 
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to  ni}''  old  friend  Jose  Blanco's,the  tobacconist, 
in  the  stri'et  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  I  was 
driven  into  a  doorway  by  a  tireat  caravan, 
such  as  Chaucer's  pilg;riuis  to  Compostella 
must  have  seen,  and  which  has  never  improved 
or  altered  one  tittle  since  then.  It  was  the 
Galera  bound  from  Malaga  to  Granada,  about 
which  journey  it  would  take  some  three  days 
or  so. 

And  here  for  highly-civilised  English 
readers,  impatient  because  the  half-past  three 
express  is  live  minutes  too  .slow,  let  me  stop 
a  moment  at  the  roadside  inn  of  an  episode 
briefly  to  describe  the  various  means  of  tran- 
sit open  to  modern  travellers  in  Spain.  First 
there  is  the  correo,  or  mail-cart,  which  carries 
the  conductor,  driver,  and  three  or  four  pas- 
sengers. The  correo  travels  six  miles  an 
hour,  stops  hai'dly  anywhere  for  mcal.=: — 
tumbles,  jolts,  flounders,  and  Avallops  on — 
charging  you  threepence  a  mile,  and  generally 
compelling  3'ou  to  leave  your  luggage  behind. 
The,  correo  is  always  full  when  you  want  a 
place,  is  punctual  to  within  four  hours  of 
the  specified  time,  and  is  a  delightful, 
fever-breeding',  flea-haunted,  leg-cramping, 
bone-breaking  conveyance,  rather  better  than 
an  English  dung-cart,  and  about  as  clean. 
You  never  have  room  for  five  minutes  together 
to  stretch  jour  legs,  and,  to  render  ease 
more  impossible,  the  narrow  space  under  the 
seats  is  built  up  with  sacks  of  chopped  straw, 
mule  harness,  pack-sadd'es,  and  lumbering 
green-rinded  melons.  The  rain  pierces  the 
awning  above  your  head,  or  the  sun  cuts 
through  it  remorseless!}'.  Through  the  open 
door,  that  admits  no  air,  the  dust  sifts  in,  as 
from  a  restless  pepper-caster,  and  all  the 
light  that  ought  to  reach  j-ou  is  blocked  out 
by  the  two  men  who  sit  on  the  front  seat 
with  the  driver.  As  for  axles  breaking  and 
horses  falling,  that  is  nothing  ;  because  you 
can  neither  read,  sleep,  sit,  nor  stand  in  the 
purgatory  on  wheels  called  in  Spanish  the 
correo. 

The  diligencia  is  the  diligence  as  it  is 
everywhere — ponderous,  slovi-,  stufty  and  be- 
hind time  ;  but  tolerablj'-  sure  and  safe.  The 
conductor  is  a  good  fellow,  and  the  meals  are 
tolerable.  Then,  it  you  are  clothed  in  bank 
notes  yon  can  ride  post  with  a  carrier's 
guide,  or  hire  a  code,  or  lolleras.  A  sort  of 
family-coach  lugged  by  a  drove  of  mules, 
who  crawl  onlj'  thirty  tedious  miles  a  day.  In 
^  a  city  you  can  get  your  calesa  or  your  painted 
showman's  tartana,  sending  on  your  luggage 
by  the  strings  of  cai'riers'  mules ;  but,  ten  to 
one,  if  you  go  faster,  you  will  f\ire  worse,  and 
have  to  entrust  your  carcase  to  what  has  just 
driven  me  into  port — the  Galeka.  And  what 
is  the  Galera?  It  is  a  caravan  drawn  by  sis 
pairs  of  ojfen.  It  now  drumbles  past  mo  with 
its  niatted  sides  and  market-cart  awning, 
•'melancholy  slow,"  laden  with  its  patient, 
shaken-dovi^n  peasants,  mothers,  sucklings, 
priests,  and  country  '■  bucks,"  smoking,  eat- 
ing, talking,  prosing  sick,  and  sleeping. 


Now,  the  galera  is  all  very  well,  grind- 
ing and  tumbling  Leviathan-hke  along  the 
knobbly  streets  of  Barcelona  or  IMalaga, 
or  even  along  the  eight  royal  roads  the 
ill  used  country  boasts,  which,  however,  are 
all  full  of  trap-iioles,  and  w^here  springs  snap 
and  bones  crack. 

Taking  a  regretful  look  of  pit}^  and  aston- 
ishment at  this  mountain  wagon  ~  toiling 
along  irresistible  and  slow  as  a  land  ship, 
and  smiling  to  express  what  1  feel  at  the 
stolid  and  contented  lazy  faces  I  meet,  I  push 
on  to  Jose  Blanco's. 

"  Ave,  Slaria  Purissima  !"  says  he  to  me. 
•'Bah  !  IIow  hot  it  is  !  Impecado  concebida  !" 

"  Son  of  my  soul  !  "  I  say,  '"  may  your 
shadow  never  be  less." 

What  cigars  do  I  want  to-day  ?  He  touches 
the  brown  scented  bundles.  I  smoke  a  Lopez, 
thick  as  a  flageolet,  and  finding  its  ash  remain 
in  a  white  column  tipped  with  crimson,  I  order 
a  box,  and  wander  off  to  fresh  latitudes, — 
flaneur-born  that  I  am.  On  my  \\a.j  to  the 
cathedral — vrhich  shuts  for  siesta  just  as 
every  other  building  does  in  Spain,  where 
even  religion  has  its  noon-day  nap — I  stop  and 
am  anmsed  at  some  smiths  at  work  in  an 
angle  of  the  open  street  opposite  their  shops, 
making  an  iron  bed  :  filing,  hammering,  and 
slowly  building  up,  with  wise  and  thoughtful 
violen.ce,  the  quieli  sleeping  place  of  future 
generations.  There  are  many  gossips  round 
them,  who  wince  when  the  workmen  wince, 
and  smile  when  they  smile,  applaud  a  settling 
and  satisfactory  blow,  and  condole  at  an  un- 
satisfactory one.  But,  what  1  want  is,  not  to 
look  at  these  hammer-men,  but  to  get  some 
Arquebusade  for  a  bruised  finger,  at  Monsieur 
Jozeau's,  the  civil  French  chemist's,  near 
the  custom-house  oiange-tubs.  Monsieur 
Jozeau  is  a  good  but  talkative  man,  and  I 
dread  his  recapitulation  of  all  the  neat,  new 
novelties  just  arrived  from  Paris.  I  do 
not  want  purgative  lemonade,  nor  syrup  of 
flowers.  Stramonium  cigarettes,  worm-seed, 
cucumber  cream,  Bacahout,  or  even  the 
Syrop  do  Framboise,  or  the  Alexandrian 
Ilaschisch. 

I  leave,  for  the  Celestines  of  Paris,  the 
chloroform  capsules  for  sea-sickness,  and  the 
vinegar  of  the  Four  Bobbers  ; — that  curious 
preservation  against  the  plague,  discovered 
by  four  corpse  robbers  in  the  time  of 
some  great  French  pestilence.  Braving,  how- 
ever, all  the  torments  of  French  garrulity,  I 
stroll  in,  buy  mj"^  Arquebusade,  amuse  my 
picture-making  eye  with  observing  the  red 
pool  of  light  that  his  gay  Vvindow-bottle  casts 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  street,  and  which 
I  could  lanc}-  suddenly  striking  on  the  face 
or  hand  of  some  wandering  Cain  of  a 
murderer,  driving  him  to  a  passionate  con- 
fession of  guilt;  which,  of  course  (so  my 
story  would  go),  a  passing  gend'arme  watch- 
ing at  an  elbow  of  the  street  wall,  hears  and 
acts  upon. 

A  Visit  to  the  post-office,  to  read  the  list  of 
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unclaimed  letters  ;  every  third'  one  being 
directed  to  some  German  Jotz.andthe  Enolisli 
ones  being  all  re  directed  in  Spanish  to  Senor 
Don,  Esquire.  Spanish  officials  at  liotels, 
custom-houses,  and  post-offices  always  sup- 
pose Esquire  to  be  a  name  ;  and  I  hurry  off  to 
the  cathedral  for  fear  it  should  be  shut  for 
the  siesta,  wanting  shade  and  a  quiet  place 
•where  I  may  settle  what  I  shall  have  for 
dinner. 

Far  at  sea,  those  two  Corinthian  florid 
towers  look  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of 
Windsor  soap,  and  seen  close  to  the  blue 
wave  that  scoops  the  shore  ;  '•  Begun  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight:  finished  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  nineteen,'"  says  the  red 
guide-book.  Tlie  way  of  Spain, — one  tower 
capped  ;  the  other,  unfinished,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  the  evil  eye,  just  like  the  catlie- 
dral  at  Seville.  The  way  of  Spain  again  ; 
red  marble  pulpit  like  an  egg-cup — very 
good  !  iluted  Corinthian  pillars — good,  again  ! 
altar  major — so,  so.  A  poor  opera-house  of  a 
church,  and  tawdrjj^  enough  after  that  great 
cave  of  a  cathedral  at  Seville,  that  dark  ark 
with  its  ninety-three  portholes. paned  with  the 
eternal  flowers  of  Paradise.  That  church,  like 
this,was  raised  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 
Blessing  on  the  wise  builder  who  reared  that 
pile  to  God,  and,  unchurchwarden-like,  left 
no  record  even  of  his  name!  How  small  one 
seemed — small  as  a  mite  inside  a  Stilton — 
pacing  over  that  world  of  stone,  with  its 
giant  pillars,  screened  by  sculptured  marble, 
groves  of  carved  wood- work,  its  countless 
images,  pictures,  and  bas  reliefs  ;  its  silver 
shrines  and  terra-cotta  idols.  Yet  I  was 
surprised  and  moved  more  \)y  that  curious  old 
Moorish  Pantheon  I  stumbled  into  yesterday, 
in  that  little  dark  street,  wliei'e  piles  of  char- 
coal were  heaped  up  at  the  doors,  and  the 
stalls  were  hung  with  smoked,  gilded  looking 
fish  with  their  mouths  open,  as  if  they  had 
died  screaming,  or  trying  to  depart  with  -i 
song  ;  where  vendors  sat  with  arms  sullenly 
crossed,  as  calml}'^  indiffcirentto  purchasers,  as 
an  Irish  orange-seller  at  a  London  fruit-stall, 
knitting  over  her  greasy  book  of  Catholic 
prayers. 

"Perhaps  they  are  righ',''  I  said,  "for 
what  is  the  struggle  of  life,  but  scrambling  up 
a  greasy  pole  lor  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings :  Call  it  a  coronet?  call  it  a  place 
you  perhaps  never  get,  death  always  pulls  you 
down,  juHt  as  you  have  your  greedy  hand  upon 
the  pii/e." 

It  was  a  circular  chuicli.  spanned  by  a  low 
dome,  as  low  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  ;  so  that 
its  huge  metal  bowl  was  palpable  to  us  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  immensity.  I  came  into  it 
suddenly  from  the  Utile,  narrow,  knobbly 
street,  where  bullocks  lounged  heavily 
along,  where  the  hcardsmen  in  sheepskin 
jackets  followed,  with  (heir  lances  over  their 
shoulders  ;  and  wliere,  in  the  windows,  blood- 
thirsty dagger-knives,  large  as  sickle-blades, 
were  gleaming  for  sale.     The  sluggish  pound- 


ing of  some  tin  kettle  of  a  bell  over  the  blue 
porcelain-tiled  roof  of  the  dome,  drove  me  in 
under  the  dirty  green-3'ellow  curtain,  rousing 
in  me  a  sudden  sense  of  that  religious  instinct 
that  cries  for  food  within  our  blirid  hearts, 
and  will  not  be  said  nay  to.  I  followed  in 
some  rough  men,  who  took  off  their  hats 
gravely,  as  a  little  beggar-girl,  lifted  up  the 
end  of  the  fringed  curtain  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  long  habit,  a  small  picker-up  of 
crumbs  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple. 

I  expected  Corinthian  pillars,  row  on  row, 
gold    garnished    roof,    flowers,   altars   stuck 
with   candles,    and    side    chapels,   gay   as    a 
beauty's  toilette.      I  expected  the  dreadful 
churrigueresque,  as  the    Sjtnnish  blustering 
renaissance  is  called.  I  found  a  quiet,  solitary 
church,  with  a    dying    pans^^-purple,  fading 
out   about   the    small    upper   sun-excluding 
windows ;  the  last  tinges  of  dayliglit  lingering 
like  yellow  leaves  blown  up  against  the  wall, 
at  the  points  furthest  removed  from  tlie  three 
l)endant    brazen    lamps  that   swung  with  a 
visible  halo  round  them.     Above  the  central 
altar  and  two  side  chapels  the  light  was  not 
suflicient  to  pick  out  and  hold  up  to  garish 
ridicule    the   wax   feet,  chains,    and    knives, 
stuck  as  votive  offerings  round  the  shrines ; 
hid,     in    generous     obscurity,    the    painted 
wooden  saints  and  the  little  ballet-dancing 
virgnis,  all  dirty  muslin,  tinsel  crowns,  and 
spangled  jewellery  ;  so  that  the  soft  yellow 
lamplight    melting    into    an  outer    edge  of 
luminous  darkness,  wrapped  all   the  myrrh- 
scented  building    in  an    atmosphere  of   all- 
pervading  beauty,  love,    and  cliaritj'.       The 
priests  had  not  yet  come,  for  it  wanted  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  service  •  but  a  white-caped 
acoly  te,young  and  innocent  as  one  of  Murillo's 
cherubims  grownup,  was  tripping  about  with 
a  religious  fervour  almost  mirthful  and  sun- 
shiny, lighting  the  altar-candles.    How  quick 
the  flame  ran  in  growing  stars  from  wick  to 
wick  !     Still  the  chiming  cow-bell  jogs  and 
waggles  over  head,  every  cracked  tinkle  pre- 
ceded by  a  rusty  drawl  and  drag,  as  if  some 
mechanical  help  of  the  old  gf)uty  bell-ringer 
were  in  pain  and  travail.     No  O'le  enters  but 
the  little  beggar  child,  kneeling  in  a  trance  of 
prayer.     One  grey-headed  j  atclied  old  vine- 
dresser who  has  been  down  from  the  moun- 
tains with  jars  full  of   green  grape-l)unches 
for  England,   flings  himself  on  his  knees  at 
the    humble   Publican^s   distance    from   the 
altar,    whose   splendour   he  does   not   think 
himself  fit  to  approach.     He    bows  his  old 
grey  bullet  head.     How  cataleptic   that  atti- 
tude, except  when  the    Beckett-like  priest 
sails   in  in   white  and  cloth  of  gold  trapped 
with  all  the  millinery  of  his  church;  he  then 
crosses  himself  i-apidly  five  time§,  forehead 
and   cliest,  in   memory  of  the  five   wounds 
of  Christ.     In  the   darkness   of  that  second 
chapel    there  is    an    old    Duenna,  kneeling 
carelessl}'  as  if  going  through  some  ceremony 
at  an  opera  rehearsal.     That  old  man,  I  war- 
rant   him,    with   his   hemp   sandals,   hussar 
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jacket,  red  faja,  black  cap,  staff  and  eml)roi- 
dered  leather  greaves,has  a  bright  little  white- 
washed hut  up  somewhere  in  the  brown 
mountains,  and  has  his  walls  hung  with 
festoons  of  dull  purple  rai.sins,  behind  which 
the  scorpion  hatches  her  poison  eggs.  He 
has  a  red  and  yellow  saint  or  two  over  his 
window  and  door;  and,  on  the  shining  walls 
outside,  are  scarlet  strings  of  pungent  cap.sic- 
ums  ready  for  the  winter  olla,  Avhen  pome- 
granate salad  is  gone,  and  the  melon  has 
grown  from  green  to  gold,  and  from  gold  to 
dust.  I  can  "fancy  this  old  fellow  (Pablo,  I 
daresay,  or  Perez)  about  a  week  before  the 
vintage,  watching  Avith  his  bell-mouthed 
trabuco  in  his  reed  hut,  and  slanging 
intruders,  like  the  abusive  vindemiator  in 
our  old  friend  Horace,  picking  the  orange 
just  yellowing  in  October  in  pyramids  ready 
for  its  sea-trii?,  or  shaking  the  cochineal  msect 
from  its  cactus  home,  or  hauling  in  wallowing 
silver  masses  of  the  janquete  fish — the  white- 
bait of  Malaga — or  .selling  the  soapy  sweet 
batata  ready  boiled  in  the  streets,  or  cutting 
sweetmeat  lengths  of  the  fresh  sugar-cane,  or, 
in  fact,  pursuing  any  of  the  other  avocations 
practised  by  the  saltfish-loving.  raisin-drying, 
bull-fighting,revolutionising  people  of  Malaga. 
That  sheltered,  orange-grove  city,  of  which 
the  poet  sings — 

Jewel  of  the  mountain  ring. 

City  of  perpetual  Spring  ; 

City  that  the  sea  still  kisses  ; 

Where  the  wind  is  dower'd  with  blisses 

From  the  starry  jasmine  flowers, 

And  the  thousand  orange-bowers. 

A  greater  compliment  than  they  pay  to 
M?rucila  adjoining,  so  called  from  Queen 
Isabella's  exclaiming,  when  she  saw^  first  its 
greeon  hills,  pleasant  streams,  shady  groves, 
and  fruitful  gardens,  •'  Que  mar  tan  bella  !"' 
(What  a  beautiful  sea !)  The  abusive  pro- 
verb is : 

Marbella  e  bella,  no  eutres  en  ella, 
Quicu  entra  con  capa,  sale  sin  olla. 

(.Marbclla  is  fair,  but  he  wise,  have  a  care. 

If  you  go  with  a  cloak,  you  will  come  out  quite  bare.) 

Indeed  every  Spanish  city  has  one  of  these 
droll  diatribes  written  about  it,  as  Madrid, 
where  they  say,  "  The  river  is  beautiful,  if 
it  were  not  always  dry,"  and  of  Seville,  the 
proverb-makers  go  on  to  say,  slanderously 
no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  city  where 

The  men  are  fire,  and  the  women  are  tow, 
Puff— comes  the  devil — away  they  go. 

This  Seville  is  the  city  where  the  moon 
sets  more  people  on  fire  than  the  sun,  as  I 
should  say,  from  the  quantity  of  lovers 
whispering  you  see  on  the  benches  of  the 
public  walks:  whether  you  go  to  the  old 
Alameda  by_  the  ruined  palace  of  the  dukos 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  or  the  bran  new  orange- 


planted  square  of  the  Constitution,  where  the 
band,  when  they  are  at  a  loss,  seem  always 
to  play. 

Altliough  I  am  tortured  by  a  toothache 
which  turns  my  hollow  bone  into  a  howling 
den  of  pain,  I  bend  my  errant  steps  to  the 
ruinous  square  and  unfinished  monument  in 
the  Plaza  del  Kiego,  which  commemorates  the 
shooting  to  death  of  those  unlucky  emeutists 
whose  fate  Carlylc's  Sterling,  that  almost 
poet,  almost  novelist,  was  so  nearly  sharing. 
A  moment  ago  the  sun  seemed  double-gilt, 
the  sky  a  perfect  faultless  sapphire;  now, 
with  this  demon  in  my  hollow  bone.s,  I  see  a 
sudden  fog  of  Fleet  Street  thickness  rising- 
over  things,  like  the  gauze  veils  in  the  solemn 
part  of  a  pantomime  introduction.  As  I 
walk  down  the  narrow,  stall  crowded  street, 
buffeted  by  mules  pertinaciou.sly  disciplined 
as  to  their  rank  of  Indian  file,  I  think 
of  all  the  disagreeable  things  that  have 
ever  happened  to  me.  Shall  I  entrust 
myself  to  a  local  Sangrado,  with  his  bright 
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stuff,  and   razor  large  as  a  scimctar  ?     No; 
for  I  know  he  will  smile,  set  to  work,  and 
examine  my  mouth  with  snuffy  fingers,  just 
as  if  he  was  taking  a  hook  out  of   a  fish's 
throttle.     lie  Avill  take  out  the  wrong  tooth, 
rinse  it  down  the  suik-hole  with  a  sv.-ash  and 
gurgle    before  I    can    identify    it.    or    will 
struggle  with  me  as  if  he  were  fighting  Avith 
wild  beasts    at    Ephesus,   and  by   up,setting 
the  chair,  falling  on   the    top    of    me,    and 
triumj)hantly  claim  two  guineas  for  break- 
ing my  jaw.     No,  I  determine  to  forget  pain, 
like  the  philosopher  who  sang  a  comic  song 
all  the  while  the  Grecian   tyrant  w^as  pound- 
ing him  to  death  in  the  mortar.     I  climb  up 
the, steep,  dusty  hill,  coasting  the  long  lines  of 
low  breastworks  to  that  squat,  blind  Moorish 
castle,   that  Blake,  wuidiug    up    his    angry 
moustachios,    threatened    with   his    English 
cannon,  and,  getting  nothing  but  a  bonny 
blue  blink  of  the  bay,  squatter  down   again  • 
and  then,  leaving  the  poverty-struck  w^hite 
houses  and  the  prickly-pears  of  the  suburbs, 
roam  out  to  the  lighthouse,  that    all  night 
long  winks  with  its  one  inflamed  eye  to  dis- 
tant and  troubled  ships,  just  asanopthalmic 
money-lender  in  a  "  silver   hell "'   winks    to 
prodigals,  quite  at  sea  as  to  pecuniary  matters 
and,  chasing  a  fourjjenny-bit  in  and  out  the 
latch-key  in  their  pockets.     I  go — and,  like 
a   modern    j\Iaurius,    sit    on    the    ruins    of 
myself,  there  among  the  great  dull-red  ruby 
blocks    and    opaque    slaty  sapphires,    over 
which   the   sea    lathers    and    worries    in    a 
musical,  refreshing  Avay,  troubled,  but  still 
with  a  trouble  that  is  lullal)icd  by  the  beauty 
and  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  day,  and 
1  think  of  how  this  very   day  ton  years  ago 
I  was  sitting  in  a  little  Cornish  bay,  where 
the  headlands  are  of  a  rosy  granite,  and  the 
bases  under  the  sea  seem   giant   blocks   of 
emerald  :  where  the  sand  was  rifted  white 
as  snow  all  round  the  old  broken  anchor  it 
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choked,  and  the  white-bleached  ■wrecked 
spars  it  half  iiuLeddcd.  Roused  from  this 
too,  by  my  spurring  pain,  that  now  urges  me 
forward  like  a  second  Wandering  Jew,  I 
move  back  past  the  awningcd  boats  and  the 
wrangling  fishermen,  to  the  raisin-packing 
crowds  on  the  quays,  where  dusty-footed 
men  are  treading  in  the  future  Christmas 
puddings  of  England  with  dirty  ruthlessness, 
and  I  leave  these,  too,  and  get  to  the  Alameda, 
V'lir.uh  is  close  to  the  sea-shore,  only  hid  from 
it  by  a,  row  of  houses,  in  glimpses  between 
which  I  see  its  blue  plain  quivering  like  the 
shaken  sword  of  God.  And  now,  as  the 
lamplighters  begin  to  skim  about,  with  their 
fire  tubes  fastened  to  lance-poles,  and  the 
water-sellers  get  noisy  and  shake  their  money- 
tins  in  an  aggravated  way,  and  theboys  with 
the  chairs  get  ostentatiously  attentive,  the 
parade  fills  witli  dark  veiled  ladies  that  seem 
to  tread  on  air,  officers  fascinatingly  ferocious, 
portly  priests  urbanely  calm  and  so  forgiving 
that  they  bow  if  you  even  tread  on  their 
eldest  corn.  As  the  band  begins,  I  hurry 
to  my  hotel  to  clothe  myself  in  cheerful  care- 
dispelling  lilack  evening-dress,  to  attend  an 
evening  i^arty  at  the  Consul's.  I  rope  my 
neck  with  white,  I  enter  the  Consul's  apart- 
ments armed  for  co- quest. 

I  pass  my  next  few  hours,  free  from  tooth 
or  any  other  ache,  in  a  pleasant  dream  of 
coifce  drinking,  guitar  playing,  flirting, 
album  viewing,  picture  seeing.  I  go  ])ack  to 
my  hotel,  exclaiming  with  Titus,  '■  I  have 
lost  a  day,  but  I  have  gained  a  memory." 

CHIP. 


A    COLUMN    TO    BURNS. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  article,  entitled 
"Burns  Viewed  As  A  Ilat-Pog,"  we  put  tliis 
question,  in  reference  to  the  centenary  com- 
memorations : — •'•What  has  this  grand  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  done  for  the  last  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Robert  Burns  ?"  As  we 
expected,  the  grand  outburst,  so  far  as  it 
was  reported,  has  done  nothing.  But — as  we 
learn  with  great  pleasure  from  a  letter  printed 
below — the  working  men  of  Glasgow  (who 
were  not  thought  worth  reporting,  proliably 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  the  great 
idea  of  the  Hat-Peg)  have  not  been  forgetful 
of  tlio  claims  of  Burns's  kindred  on  the  grate- 
fid  remembrance  of  Burns's  posterity.  We 
gladly  give  insertion  to  this  letter.  It  does 
honour  to  the  writer,  to  those  who  have 
acted  with  him,  and  to  the  great  city  in 
whici;  they  live.  Let  Ohisgow  flourish!  It 
is  well  known  to  be  a  liberal  and  generous 
place  ;  and  the  more  it  flourishes,  the  better 
for  Burns's  last  descelidant,  and  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  civilised  mankind. 

'•  Your  article,  'Burns  Viewed  as  a  Hat- 
Peg,'  so  truly  delineates  the  spoiling  of  our 
national  jubilee,  that  the  most  irascible  Scot 


must  forgive  the  occasional  'skelp'  in  the 
castigation  meant  specially  for  simulated 
enthusiasm.  Your  eulogium  on  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  we  fully  appreciate ;  and  for  our 
late  excessive  outburst  of  real  feeling,  we 
plead  national  temperament, — really  the  most 
ardent  and  impulsive,  though  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  cautious  and  sordid  in 
Europe;  in  spite  of  our  past  history  in 
daring  adventure,  or  the  present  of  this 
very  city,  which — apart  from  its  late  reck- 
less speculation — whether  pestilence  was 
in  the  land,  our  brave  soldiers  rotting  in 
the  Crimea,  or  our  fellow-citizens  pining 
in  foreign  dungeons,  has  for  years  stood 
first  in  the  nation  when  money  was  needed. 
The  victims  of  continental  despotism  can 
also  assure  you  that  they  have  not  been 
coldly  received  in  '  cool,  calculating  Scot- 
land.' 

"  Why,  then,  you  will  repeat,  has  the  only- 
surviving  daughter  of  Burns  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  residing  in  our  neighbour- 
hood ?  Simply  because  a  modest  feeling, 
shared  by  her  husband,  kept  them  so  retired 
in  their  humble  condition,  that  only  a  very 
few  knew  that  she  existed ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  honest  old  couple  would 
have  spurned  any  common  charity,  even 
when  they  were  past  work.  Our  greatest 
difficulty  now  is  to  divest  our  enterprise  of 
the  obtrusive  assertion  of  charity:  though, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  list,  that  we 
have  realised  considerably  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  small  sums,  and  expect  to 
treble  it,  when  our  Masonic*  Brethren  and 
others  are  made  fully  aware  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  of  Pollockshaws  exists  at  all.  You 
may  rest  assured  we  will  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  vour  article." 


NOVELTY. 


TnKRE  is  a  certain  novelty  in  tho  mere 
fact  of  writing  an  article  for  an  English 
periodical  while  sitting  as  I  am,  at  this 
present  moment,  in  a  French  bed-room 
situated  in  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
French  capital,  writing  with  French  ink  and 
a  French  pea  upon  French  pa])er,  with  my 
feet  warmed  (very  faintly  though)  by  a 
French  fire  of  logs  brought  from  some 
French  wood,  Heaven  knows  liow  far  off. 

There  is  sometliing  not  altogether  pleasant 
about  new  things.  The  mind  has  a  tendency 
to  object  to  what  is  new  at  first,  and  to  carp 
at  and  disparage  it.  This  very  room  to 
which  allusion  lias  already  been  made — on 
on  arriving  in  it,  1  felt  inclined  to  dislike  it.and 
saw  all  its  defects  at  once,  regarding  them 
with  an  ej'e  of  apprehension.  "  I  am  not  a 
tall  man,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "l)ut  surely 
that  bed  is  monstrous  short."  There  is  a 
jfilded  clock  upon  the  chimney-piece,  its 
ticking  will  keep  mo  awake.     The  room  is 


dark, 


too,  and  there  is  besides 


tl;e 


wintlow 
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wliich  gives  upon  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  another  high  up  in  the  Avail,  a  sort  of 
ceil  de  hocuf,  which  lights  an  otherwise  dark 
passage,  and  through  which  the  garqon,  who 
skates  about  the  staircases  on  Lriishcs,  can,  if 
he  likes,  look  down  upon  me  at  any  moment, 
and  is  perhaps  at  this  present  ohserving 
me,  as  I  sit  surrounded  by  manuscript  and 
enrobed  in  a  dressing  gown,  so  tattered  and 
torn  that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  locked  up 
when  I  am  out  of  the  room,  lest  its  condition 
should  be  noticed,  and  I  should  no  longer  be 
respected  in  mine  inn. 

The  costly  and  wadded  robes  de  chambre 
which  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
paper,  the  author  feels  convinced,  will  reach 
the  office  of  its  publication  in  bales,  will 
— with  the  exception  of  that  which  comes 
from  his  soul's  idol,  and  which  he  will 
recognise  at  a  glance — be  sold  to  defray  the 
exjDenses  of  his  journey  to  Paris. 

1  saw  then  all  the  defects  of  my  apart- 
ment at  first  entering  it.  And  yet,  now 
that  I  have  been  in  it  a  few  days,  I  have  got 
accustomed  to  them  and  aln;ost  like  them. 
Let  the  clock  tick, — it  has  a  cheery  sound 
that  likes  me  well.  Let  the  bed  be  short, — 
it  is  so  cold  at  night  that  I  would  not  stretch 
my  legs  out  if  I  could.  And  let  the  gargon, 
if  he  likes,  inspect  me  from  the  ceil  de 
boeuf, — it  will  be  company  to  me  in  my 
solitude. 

Again,  the  far-famed  cookery  of  this  town, 
on  my  coming  to  it  after  a  lengthened 
absence,  was  new  to  me.  Also  how  keenly 
I  detested  it.  So  much  so,  indeed,  sickening 
of  the  sight  of  incomprehensible  bills  of  fare, 
and  of  solemn  and  jacket-wearing  French 
waiters,  who  expect  you  to  take  at  least  eight 
dishes  every  day  for  dinner,  I  made,  in  my 
utter  hatred  of  these  things,  serious  inquiry 
after  some  place  of  English  resort  where  the 
steak  of  Britain  should  not  be  unknown,  and 
had  even  thoughts  of  purchasing  half  of  a 
ready  cooked  fowl  which  I  saw  in  a  shop- 
window,  and  eating  the  same  secretly  in  my 
bed-room,  with  the  aid  of  a  pen-knife,  shelter- 
ing myself  the  while  from  the  ceil  de  boeuf 
under  the  cover  of  my  trunk,  as  boys  eat 
furtive  pastry  inside  their  desks  at  school. 
A  little  time  has  elapsed — only  two  or  three 
days  in  fact — and  now  I  would  not  accept  a 
cut  out  of  the  joint  if  it  were  offered  me,  and 
I  skip  off  to  my  favourite  restaurant-— the 
Cafe  Kag-mag — 'blithely. 

Happy,  happy  influence  of  time  and  habit. 
Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  natures 
are  made  up,  there  is  not  one  more  indispen- 
sable to  our  happiness  than  this,  whose  power 
reconciles  us,  after  a  little  use,  to  things  we 
shrink  from  when  they  come  before  us 
newly. 

Who  has  not  had  experience  of  this  ?  Who 
has  not  hated  a  new  house  or  a  new  situa- 
tion ?  Who  has  not  disliked  new  operas,  new 
plays,  new  ballads,  and  new  songs,  till  getting 
■well  accustomed  to  them  he  has  grown  to 


love  them,  and  to  set  them  up  in  turn  against 
the  newer  still  ?  Who  has  not  accepted  new 
fashions  with  a  grudge  ?  Who  docs  not  dread 
the  arrival  of  new  clothes  ?  ''  Well,  I  never 
can  wear  those  things  at  any  rate."  has  been 
said,  on  the  arrival  of  such  wares,  often 
enough,  I  imagine,  before  now. 

Who  has  not  extended  this  dislike  t« 
persons  as  well  as  things  ?  Who  has  not 
felt — when  staying  at  some  countr}- -house 
— a  dislike  for  that  newly  arrived  guest 
who  has  come  among  us  when  we  were  all 
just  beginning  to  know  each  other  well, 
and  were  getting  on  together  nicely  ? 
Why,  in  a  couple  of  days  that  new  guest  has 
turned  out  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party, 
and  we  would  not  be  without  him  for  the 
world. 

To  speak  of  such  obvious  sources  of  misery 
as  new  servants,  new  wine,  new  hats,  or 
new  boots,  would  be  to  waste  words  upon 
annoyances  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless 
to  point  them  out,  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  uselcBS  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  this  tendency  to  shrink  from  what 
is  now  confined  to  these  smaller  matters.  Are 
there  not  those  who  view  Avith  suspicion  and 
doubting  e  es  the  approach  of  novelty  where 
it  is  most  required,  and  who  would  arrest  if 
they  dared  and  could  the  changes  which  are 
needed  most  ?  Is  not  the  new  generation  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  them  ?     Do  they  not 


look    upon    it,    as    it 


springs 


up    around 


them,  with  jealousy  and  disparagement  in 
their  regard  ?  I  have  felt  this  temptation 
often  enough  myself,  and  feel  it  still  occa- 
sionally. 

"  The  very  children,"  I  have  said  to  myself, 
at  such  times,  "the  very  children  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  child. 
Watch  them  at  a  play,  or  at  a  pantomime, 
they  don't  enjoy  it  with  the  frantic  rapture 
with  Avhich  I  used  to  regard  such  things — 
losing  my  appetite  for  whole  days  before  a 
play.  Why,  these  little  creatures  have  seen 
through  harlequin,  and  used  him  up  ever  so 
long  ago.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  either  that 
they  believe  in  grown-up  people  to  the  extent 
they  used.  I  remember  a  time  when  1  used 
to  think  that  all  adults  were  immaculate,  and 
that  naughtiness  was  confined  to  children 
of  tender  years,  whereas  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  have  certain  small  acquaintances,  who 
though  at  the  present  moment  still  suljcct  to 
the  restraints  of  pinafores  and  ,to  early 
dinners,  have  yet  a  perfect  insight  into  my 
character,  and  criticise  it  fully." 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  make  in  thinking 
of  the  new  generation  and  its  characteristics. 
Yet  this  is  a  state  of  things  to  which  I  hesi- 
tate to  object  in  altogether  unqualified  terms. 
For  I  know  that  things  must  change,  and 
that  perhaps  this  very  blase  condition  of 
children,  may  cause  them — since  before  they 
are  men  and  women  they  have  used  up  what 
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we  are  satisfied  with — to  press  on  to  the  inven- 
ticn  of  new  wonders  which  will  satisfy  them 
in  turn,  and  so  may  conduce  to  the  further- 
ance of  that  development  of  new  things, 
which  seems  to  be  one  great  object  of  the 
world's  existence. 

But  there  are  those  who  criticise  the  new 
race  only  to  condemn  it.  "  Fie  on  it !"'  they 
say_.  ""tisan  impatient,  restless  age.'"'"  And 
indeed  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  There  is 
scnrcely  any,  if  there  is  any,  invention  of 
modern  times  but  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion to  minister  to  this  feeling  of  impatience, 
and  haste. 

The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  serial 
novel  for  those  who  are  in  too  great  haste  or 
too  impatient  to  face  a  largo  and  ponderous 
volume,  the  photograph  which  saves  them 
from  the  necessity  of  sitting  for  their 
portrait — all  these  things  down  to  the  lucifer 
match  or  the  elastic  boot,  minister  in  their 
separate  ways  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
day,  and  even  the  funerals  which  had  to 
creep  through  our  streets  may  now  be  seen 
advancing  along  them  at  a  rapid  trot. 

Against  these  and  the  like  tendencies  of  the 
new  age,  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  many 
who  take  exception.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
those  who.  cleaving  to  the  past,  its  art,  its  let- 
ters, and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  draw  com- 
parisons with  it,  unfavourable  to  all  that  is 
fresh  and  of  the  present,  those  who — honestly 
some,  and  with  right  and  good  intent — Avould 
speak  of  a  change  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  vmder  which  some 
art  is  practised,  as  destructive  to  that  art's  best 
interests  and  even  ruinous  to  its  existence. 
Trust  me,  that  art  is  little  worth,  Avhich  it  is 
in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  crushf ;  and 
trust  me,"  too,  that  those  very  conditions 
which  you  object  to  will  bring  about  some 
noble  change  to  which  they  were  indispensa- 
ble, some  new  and  great  development,  which 
had  not  been  without  them. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  forms,  in  which 
novelty  can  be  developed,  there  is  not  one 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  welcome  for  as 
novelty  in  art.  This  sounds  like  a  paradoxical 
and  startling  assertion.  Let  it  not  be  mis- 
understood. 

Of  all  these  qualities  connected  with  art — 
using  that  word  in  its  largest  sense — perhaps 
newness  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  deal  with,  and  the  most  indispensably 
requiring  a  master's  hand.  A  new  style,  new 
situations,  new  types,  these  things  need  the 
strength  of  a  giant  in  art  to  mould  them 
into  such  shape  as  the  world  will  accept. 
For  men  of  lesser  strength,  the  old  types,  the 
old  situations,  are — with  those  modifications 
though,  and  those  characteristics  of  indi- 
viduality which  will  surel3'  come  out  in  the 
work  of  every  man  Avho  is  not  a  servile 
imitator  only — the  safest  to  produce. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  great  town 
in  which  these  words  are  written.  The  plays 
which  are   being  acted  nightly   here,    and 


received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  most  thea- 
trical people  in  the  world,  are  reproductions, 
in  almost  every  instance,  of  what  that  world 
is  well  accustomed  to. 

The  jovial  trooj^er  who  does  some  great 
service  to  the  disguised  lady,  who  turning 
out  of  course  to  be  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
involves  the  bold  dragoon  in  every  species  of 
court  intrigue — a  pl.ay  of  this  description  will 
keep  an  audience  in  a  state  of  rapture  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  while  another, 
illustrating  the  history  of  a  wife  whose  former 
husband,  supposed  to  be  dead,  turns  out  to 
be  alive,  and  who,  after  harassing  and  perse- 
cuting everybody  throughout  the  drama,  is 
at  length  disposed  of  in  a  duel,  will  so  move 
and  aifect  the  spectators,  that  the  piece  is 
interrupted  by  the  groans  and  sobs  of  this 
most  sympathetic  of  audiences. 

It  is  indeed  a  good  and  glorious  Avork,  to 
start  aside  from  all  that  has  been  done  be- 
fore, and,  shaking  off  the  restraints  of  ante- 
cedent Art,  to  give  some  daring  novelty  to 
the  world.  But  who  shall  do  this,  or  who 
can  ?  It  is  the  function  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Sterne,  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Turner;  and  of 
some  who,  happily  still  living,  and  of  this 
age,  must  not,  because  they  are  so,  be  men- 
tioned in  these  pages.  In  the  hands  of  lesser 
men,  to  attempt  this  highest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive office  of  Genius,  is  to  pain  the  public 
they  appeal  to  by  an  exhibition  either  of 
affectation  or  effort ;  or  else,  in  nobler  in- 
stances, of  an  ambitious  mind  which  has  set 
itself  a  task  bcA'ond  its  strength. 

So  much  for  new  things  in  Art.  So  much, 
indeed,  must,  for  the  present,  suffice  for 
new  things  in  general.  Kot  that  the  subject 
is  exhausted,  or  even  nearly  so.  Exhausted  ! 
Why,  the  sun  does  not  set  upon  that  day 
which  has  not  added  some  new  thing  to  one's 
stock  of  knowledge,  or  given  some  new  lesson 
to  one's  experience.  A  lesson,  it  is  true, 
commonly  inculcated  with  stripes  more  or  4 
less  heavy,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  not  more 
weighty,  or  more  numerous,  by  one  fraction, 
of  an  iota,  than  was  absolutely  needed  to 
enforce  the  truth.  If  this  be  so  of  days,  what 
shall  be  said  of  years  ?  With  what  new 
tl.ings  is  not  the  year,  which  is  but  now  be- 
ginning, pregnant?  With  what  changes, 
with  what  o})portunities,  with  what  losses, 
with  Avhat  gains?  Who  knows  from  what 
old  and  harassing  perplexities  its  inevitable 
course  may  extricate  us  ?  Who  knows  what 
sources  of  unexpected  happiness  it  may  open 
to  us  ?  And  who  knows,  too,  the  reader  asks, 
with  what  sorrow,  with  what  labour,  with 
what  trial,  it  comes  charged  among  us  ? 

Well,  be  they  Avhat  they  n:ay,  let  us  meet 
them  with  a  stout  hoart.  The  trouble  that 
is  faced  with  courage,  and  with  a  determined 
cheerfulness,  is  by  that  alone  deprived  of 
half  its  sting ;  and  he  who  has  much  to 
endure,  will  endure  it  all  the  better  if  he  is 
able  to  say,  with  the  sturdy  hero  of  a  play 
which  the  writer  of  these  lines  witnessed  not 
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half-a-dozcn  nights  aq;o. — "  Je  sonffre,  inais 
je  souiTre — gaiement"(I  suffer  ;  but  I  sufl'er 
cheerfully). 

MUCH  TOO  OOOD  BOYS. 


Cannot  boys  read  of  a  man's  adventures — 
real  or  imaginary — in  wild  regions  of  the 
world,  and  follow  with  their  fancies  his 
career  of  peril,  observe  his  ingenuity  when 
left  to  depend  wholly  on  his  own  resources, 
triumph  ni  his  triumphs,  and  long  to  become 
also,  one  day,  active  handy,  ready-witted, 
fearless  meii  ?  Do  boys  like  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  better  when  they  get  hnn  subli- 
mated into  Louis,  the  giddy  boy  and  Louis's 
mamma  and  Mathilde,  like  a  dear  much 
too  good  girl  as  she  is,  and  Master  Hec- 
tor? I  had  been  reading  books  written 
as  Christmas  books  for  (much  too  good)  boys, 
with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  a  dozen  or 
two  for  my  grandchildren,  and  I  read  till  1 
was  ready  to  beat  m}'  liead  against  the  corner 
of  the  mantelpiece.  Albert  Pugby,  or  a  Boy's 
Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa.  The 
Steppes  ;  or  Peterkin  in  Asia.  John  Jones, 
or  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Forests  of 
America.  The  Australian  Crusoe,  or  Little 
Billy  in  the  Bush.  Tom  Frost,  or  a  Baby's 
Residence  upon  the  Top  of  Dhawalagiri,  &c. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Bold  boys  and  girls,  goody 
boys  and  girls.solicitous  mammas  and  priggish 
explanatory  papas,  whose  heads  also  I 
yearned  to  knock  against  the  corner  of  the 
mantelpiece,  sat  like  one  mass  of  nightmare  on 
my  stomach,  and  disturbed  my  nap  after  the 
New  Year's  dinner.  I  had  done  my  duty, 
and  provided  in  addition  to  a  few  boys'  books 
of  the  day  that  were  found  to  be  free  from 
all  this  twaddle,  my  old  friends  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  the 
real  Crusoe,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  But  of  those  Champions  it  is 
great  wonder  to  me  that  the  story  has  not 
been  recast  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
which  should  present  them  as  Master  Ceorge, 
and  IMaster  Patrick,  and  five  other  little 
Masters,  with  a  Master  Arthur  to  play  round 
games  at  his  table,  who  should  have  a  mamma 
to  refer  to  upon  all  occasions  and  a  papa  to 
tell  him  that  ••  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  Saint  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  might  have  visited  Britain,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to  you,  my 
dear  Arthur,  if  I  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  a  supposition  of  this  nature  may  be 
regarded  as  extremely  probable."  Arthur 
duly  responding,  "0,  yes,  do,  papa  !''  Enough. 
My  dinner  was  spoilt  in  m}^  stomach,  and  I 
read  indignantly  a  nightmare  tale  for  boys, 
under  the  handkerchief  which  covers  my  face 
after  I  have  dined.  A  streak  of  pantomime 
seems  to  have  coloured  it,  for  I  had  been 
taking  our  young  people  to  sundry  Christmas 
entertainments  at  which  they  had  been  espe- 
cially regaled  with  brilliant  transformation 
scenes    and  huge   bewilderment  of  crippled 


puns  and  many  parodies  of  LLiop  de  doodem 
doo.  Out  of  a  square  book  with  a  scarlet 
cover  upon  which  were  golden  pictures  of 
strange  monsters,  I  seemed  to  be  reading 
something  like  what  follows  : 

Franklin  Bruce  was  a  bad  boy.  Everybody 
liked  him.  but  his  Aunt  Grumbletub  said  lie 
was  a  bad  boy,  and  as  he  lived  with  her.  and 
as  she  was  his  only  known  relation,  she  was 
likelj^  to  be  well  informed  about  liim.  Out 
of  her  house  he  was  so  good-tempered  and 
brave  that  everybody  loved  him.  Aunt 
Grumbletub  had  a  turned  up  nose — a  very 
much  turned-up  nose — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  presented  a  front  view  of  the  nostrils. 
It  was  an  aggravating  nose,  too.  for  tb.e  old 
lady's  spectacles  refused  to  rest  on  any  part 
of  it  except  the  extreme  point.  Mrs.  Grum- 
bletub invariably  placed  them  on  the  right 
part  of  her  nose,  and  they  as  invariably  slid 
down  the  curved  slope  until  they  were  brought 
up  by  the  little  hillock  at  the  end.  There 
they  condescended  to  repose  in  peace. 

"  Have  you  learnt  your  Latin  verb,  Frank- 
lin, and  done  your  sum  ?"  asked  this  lady  of 
the  rosy  boy  whose  f\iir  hair  and  bronzed 
complexion  bespoke  his  familiarity  with  out- 
door sports. 

"  The  rule  of  three  does  puzzle  me,"  re- 
plied the  boy  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  tone  that 
betraj'ed  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body 
in  his  mouth. 

"  Take  that  nasty  thing  out  of  your  mouth, 
whatever  it  is  !"  cried  Mrs.  Grumbletub,  her 
dark  eyes  flashing  fire. 

'•'Nay  aunt,"  replied  the  boy,  "'I  did  but 
suck  my  alley  tor." 

"  Obey  me,  torment !"  cried  the  aunt. 

'■  You  are  my  Mentor,"  replied  the  boj". 
"  and  I  obey." 

"  Alley  tor  Jericho  !"  exclaimed  the  infu- 
riated woman,  casting  the  devoted  marble 
through  the  open  window.  "  0  that  I  could 
but  send  you  after  it !" 

"  I  go,"  said  the  boy,  and  spitting  on  his 
slate,  he  wiped  from  it  with  his  sleeve  the  un- 
finished rule-of-three  sum,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  put  on  his  cap,  went  out  at  his  aunt's 
door  with  the  design  of  travelling  to  Jericho. 

As  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  village, 
Franklin  observed  a  man  with  shaggy  hair, 
two  wooden  legs,  one  eye,  one  arm,  and  an 
anchor  tattooed  on  his  cheek,  who  was 
waltzing  with  a  monkej-  on  the  green  before 
the  village  inn.  Curiosity  induced  him  to 
pause  and  observe  this  singular  pair,  and 
with  the  thoughtless  generosity  of  youth  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  entertainment 
thus  afforded  him  by  putting  into  the  man's 
hat,  when  the  monkey  brought  it  round 
among  the  bystanders,  a  new  sixpence  which 
was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world. 

"  Good  morrow,  noble  sir,"  said  the  sailor, 
for  such  apparently  he  was,  when  he   had 
overtaken  the  boy  in  a  green  lane  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  from  the  village  of     f.'-h, 
in  which  his  aunt  resided.  "  We  seem    to  be 
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travelling,  your  honour,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  we  shall  have  the  moon  presently 
to  light  us.  You  sail  late  out  of  port,  my 
heartv.     Whither  bound  ?" 

'•  Across  tlie  seas,"  answered  tVie  boy,  '•  My 
aunt  sends  me  to  Jericho,  and  I  intend  to 
journey  thither.  You  seeia  to  be  a  sailor. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  tlie  place  ?" 

'•  Know  it,  my  hearty  ?  Do  I  know  a 
marlinspike  !  Many's  tlie  yarn  I've  heard  in 
the  bay  of  Jericho.  Why,  man.  I  bought 
this  monkey  from  the  natives  there,  and  a  line 
bout  of  fisticiiifs  I  had  with  a  shark  that  was 
chasing  it,  when  by  ill  luck,  one  day,  it  fell 
over  the  maintop  gunwale  cross-tree  booms 
into  the  sea." 

'■Indeed,  sir,"  said  Franklin.  "Would  you 
mind  telling  me  that  story  ?" 

"  Better  than  tell  it,  I  will.  See  here,  my 
man;  this  white  road's  the  water,  there's 
poor  Jocko  in  the  water,  you're  the  shark 
after  him.  this  bank's  the  deck  of  the  Saucy 
Sally,  and  them  trees  is  Jericho  Castle  close 
alongside  of  which  we're  moored.  Now  I'm 
up  the  bank,  you  see ;  on  deck,  you  know. 
Sharks  to  starbord  !  Look  out  to  larboard! 
Down  with  the  lee  scuppers!  One,  two, 
three  !  Down  I  come  on  }ou,  Master  Shark, 
and  down  y-ou  are — " 


The  moon  was  just  peeping  over  the  trees 
as  the  boy  marched  onward,  having  left  the 
villain    and    his    monkey    far    beliind,  when 
suddenly    he    heard  a   rushing   noise,    and  a 
wild  cry  ;  and  in  the  next  instant   an  open 
postchaise,  dashing  in  round  a  corner,  crossed 
the  road,  and  was  plunged  by   an  infuriated 
horse  towards  the  brink  of  an  adjacent  hor- 
rible abyss.     The  chaise  contained  a  gentle- 
man and  lady,    with  their   governess,  their 
maid,    and    their    six    children.       Franklin 
Bruce  saw  only  the  face  of  a  lovely  girl,  who 
had  blossomed  through  ten  summers,  as  she 
stood  up,    crying   wildly,    Wo,  wo !    to    the 
horses.     Never  before  had  he  seen  such  wo 
as  was  depicted  in   her  face  ;  never   before 
had  a  vision  of  such  beauty  crossed  his  path. 
At  a  glance   he   saw  that  the  horses   were 
those  of  the  Bugle,  in  the  neighbouring  post- 
town,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  vicious 
Bruiser.whom  the  ostler  had  so  often  suffered 
him  to  ride.     The  love  of  that  horse  for  the 
merry  bo_y  had  been  the  wonder  of  the  inn- 
yard  ;    and  now,   even    in  his    hurry,    at  the 
sound  of  a   cheery  Woa-ho   from   Franklin, 
the  horse  turned  as  to  a  dear  friend  whom  it 
would  be    rude    to  pass    in  the   public   road 
without  a  recognition.     The  first  pause  was 
enough  ;  Franklin  at  once  walked  round  the 
animal,  soothing  and  patting  him.     The  peril 


"  0,  but  3'ou  hurt  mc.  sir  I" 

"It's  over  in  a  minute.  Down  goes  the 
shark,  yoii  see ;  and  I  not  only  turn  him 
over,  but  I  take  him  by  the  neck,  and  before 
I  leave  him,  your  honour — just  permit  me — 
I  strip  off  his  very  skin." 

When  the  sailor  had  began  to  pull  off 
Franklin's  jacket,  the  boy  saw  his  intention. 

"  Good,"  he  cried.  And  did  you  skin  the 
very  toes  of  the  shark  ?" 

"  Ha !  that  did  I,"  said  the  man ;  and, 
kneeling  down  before  the  boy,  he  proceeded 
to  unlace  his  new  Balmoral  boots,  but  was  de- 
layed, as  Franklin  knew  that  he  would  be,  by 
the  hard  knot  into  which  one  of  the  laces  had 
been  tied.  In  the  meantime  young  Bruce, 
witliout  discovering  fear  or  suspicion,  made 
a  grotesque  resistance,  and  rolled  on  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  the  shark  still  fighting 
for  his  prey.  The  boots  were  off.  "Now  for 
the  waistcoat,"  said  the  sailor. 

"  No,"  answered  Franklin  Bruce;  "with 
your  leave,  now  I  shall  put  on  my  clothes 
again  ;"  and  snatching  up  his  boots  and  his 
jacket,  ho  retired  some  steps  from  the  still 
kneeling  plunderer,  who  jumped  up  to 
pursue,  and  at  once  fell  flat  upon  his  face  ; 
for  Franklin  had  during  the  mock  struggle 
contrived  with  his  pocket-knife  to  cut  two 
inches  from  one  of  the  man's  wooden  legs, 
and  seven  inches  from  the  other,  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground  behind  him,  when  he  knelt  to 
work  at  the  bootlaces. 

"  Yoa  have  sixpence  of  mine,"  said  the 
boy,  "  I  give  it  you  in  payment  for  your 
hat:"  so,  putting  the  thief 's  nautical  hat  on 
his  own  head  and  tying  it  by  a  string  to  his 
button-hole,  Franklin    resumed   his  journey.  |  they  remained  behind.the  partition  that  had 


was  averted  ;  the  animal's  head  was  turned 
by  its  driver  from  the  abyss,  over  the  brink 
of  which  it  almost  hung.  And  when  the 
chaise  had  been  turned  quietly  back  to  the 
highroad,  the  gentleman  said,  "  Receive,  my 
boy,  the  blessing  of  a  grateful  fotner,  and 
accept  some  token,  however,  inadequate,  of 
my  approval  of  your  conduct.  Oblige  me  by 
resuming  your  seat,  my  dear  child,  Louisa 
Jane."  The  blue-eyed  Aiiry  who  had  first 
caught  Franklin's  attention,  and  who  now 
leaned  forward  to  speak  with  him,  sat  down 
in  decorous  silence  at  the  wish  of  her  papa  ; 
but  when  Franklin  had  received  the  four- 
penny  piece,  with  which  he  was  rewarded, 
after  a  vain  search  for  sixpence  among  the 
elders  in  the  chaise — for  the  father  of  the 
house  unfortunately  had  by  him  no  coin 
smaller  thxn  a  shilling — Louisa  Jane  darted  a 
kind  and  meaning  glance  at  her  preserver,  as 
she  dropped  her  little  thimble  over  the  chaise 
door.  The  chaise  rolled  away,  and  wi th  a  new 
sentiment  at  his  htart  Franklin  resumed  his 
journey.  He  slept  that  night  under  a  hay- 
stack, and  in  the  morning  breakfasted  upou  a 
portion  of  the  fourpence.  Soon  afterwards  he 
went  on  board  the  Arrow,  which  was  a  fine 
large  ship,  and  set  sail  for  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

He  had  been  picked  up  by  the  first  mate, 
who,  being  in  want  of  a  ship-boy,  told  him 
that  Jericho  was  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  he  should  be 
quite  sure  to  go  there  if  he  sailed  with  him. 
An  English  family  was  on  board,  but  he  saw 
none  of  the  members  of  it  for  some  days,  as 
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beeu  made  in  the  main  cabin  for  their 
private  accommodation.  lie  was  told  that 
the  passengers  were  a  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
Paternoster   Row,   who  were 


themselves    an 


"this  is   the 
se  for  us.'"' 


family,    from 

going  out  to    establish   for 
Owyhee    Family    Robinson.      Being    much 
ridiculed  about  the  misfit  of  the  sailor's   hat 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  ruflSan  in  the 
lane,  and  as  it  constantly  was  blown  by  the 
wind  as  far  away  from  his  head  as  the  string 
Avould  sufler  it  to  go,  so  that  he  never  actually 
wore  it,  i^Iaster  Bruce  resolved   to  gather  it 
in  with  a  piece  of  twine.     Pulling   aside  the 
lining  for  that  purpose,  he  found  a  pad   of 
soft  paper,  such  as  often  is   placed   under 
their  linings  by  persons  who  have  purchased 
hats  that  are  two  large  for  them.     This  he 
threw  aside  ;  but  having  ended  his  task,  and 
triod  on  the  amended  hat,  he  found  that  the 
pad,  with  a  little  re-arrangement  of  its  shape, 
would  still  improve  the  fit ;   and,   therefore, 
taking  it  up  again,   he  began  to  unfold    it. 
Then  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  con- 
sisted wholly  of  bank-notes,  every  note  being 
for  the  same  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
and   there   were  just  a    hundred    of  them. 
This  was  a  discovery  which   gave  him  some 
uneasiness ;  for.  being  at  sea,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  give  information  to  the  police 
of  the  considerable  amount  of  stolen  property 
which  he  had  thus  recovered,  neither  did  he 
feel  that  it  was  safe  to  confide  in  the  rude 
seamen  who  surrounded  him.     Determining, 
therefore,  to  tell  his    story    to    the    British 
Consul  in   the  first  port    touched  at  by  his 
vessel,  Franklin  replaced  the  notes  in  their 
original  position,  taking  good  care  to  see  to 
the  knots  of  the  string  that  tied  his  valuable 
hat  to  his   jacket.      He  had  observed    that 
the    notes    were    all    endorsed     I.    Pilkins, 
Oct.  1.  18 — ;  that,  he  was  sure,  was   clue 
enough  to  the  discovery  of  their  right  owner. 
"     troublesome   business   being   so    far 


"Dear  papa,"   said  Louisa, 
little  boy  who  stopped  that  hoi*; 

"  Indeed  so !  I  recognise  him  now. 
Acquaint  me  with  your  name  and  business, 
boy?" 

"  Franklin  Bruce ;  going  to  Jericho." 

"Jericho,  poor  youth!  Can  it  be  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan.  My  son  Walter,  who  ia 
eight  years  old,  and  you  are — " 


"Twelve,  sir. 


This 
settled,  it  was  with  a  rapture  which  I  leave 
my  reader  to  imagine,  that  the  young  sailor, 
turning  from  his  work,  saw  at  the  bulk-heads 
a  sylph-liko  form,  the  form  of  the  fair-haired 
Louisa  -Jane,  who  was  holding  her  doll's  eyes 
over  the  water,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
the  porpoises.  The  two  children  recognised 
each  other,  and  were  friends  directly.  While 
they  were  still  in  full  chat,  Louisa's  shoulder 
was  tapped  by  her  father,  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
had  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
whose  approach  the  two  young  people  had 
been  two  busy  with  each  other  to  ol)sorve. 

"  I  approve  of  this,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said 
Mr.  Robinson  ;  "  never,  my  dear  child,  be 
ashamed  of  a  kind  word  spoken  even  to  the 
vulgarest  of  little  boys ;  we  arc  all  equal ; 
this  dirty  person  is  your  equal,  my  child. 
Your  good  mamma  has  learnt  that  there  is 
no  piano  carried  in  our  vessel ;  you  must  for 
a  time,  therefore,  suspend  your  practising; 
but  Miss  Inkpen  will  be  happy  to  speak 
French  with  you  till  dinner  time.  Go  to 
her.  my  dear." 


Twelve,  sir — can  possibly  inform  you. 
Walter,  do  you  remember,  and  can  you 
describe  to  this  boy,  the  position  of  Jericho  in 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  V 

"  I  remember  it  well,  papa,"  replied  Wal- 
ter. "  For  the  last  thirty  miles  of  the  river's 
course,  including  the  tract  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ancient  Jericho,  the  plain  has  a  more 
than  usually  barren  and  desolate  aspect. 
Near  Jericho  (now  rej^resented  by  some  ruins 
not  far  from  the  small  village  of  Riha)  the 
formation  of  the  ground  becomes  less  regular  ; 
the  Avcstern  mountains  in  one  or  two  places, 
jut  out  considerably  into  the  Ghor  ;  the  cliffs 
less  exactly  mark  the  bounds  of  the  lower 
plain;  and  the  descent  from  the  higher 
ground  towards  the  bathing-place  of  the  pil- 
grims (nearly  abreast  of  Jericho)  is  marked 
by  a  number  of  rounded  sandhills.  A  large 
patch  of  green  stunted  trees  and  shrubs 
marks  the  site  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Jericho ;  and  here  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  some  considerable 
buildings,  with  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
modern  village." 

"'Very good,"  said  Mr.  Robinson;  "  as  the 
reward  of  merit,  you  may  go  down  and  ask 
Miss  Inkpen  for  a  sum  in  fractions." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
white  hair  gathered  into  a  top-knot  over  his 
forehead,  and  a  white  projecting  board;  he 
wore  large  sjiectaclcs,  stooped  much,  and 
walked  with  a  stick.  The  cut  of  his  clothes 
was  peculiar:  they  were  of  bright  colours, 
and  he  had  a  little  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it, 
which  especially  attracted  Franklin's  notice. 
As  Walter  Avent  down  with  Louisa  to  Miss 
Inkpen,   the   baby,   who  was   in   the   maid's 


arms,    noticing  a    bright  moon  in  the   sky, 

La  lune  !  la  lune  ! — 


few  words  of  the 


began  to  crow  and  crV; 
for  it  had  been  taught  a 
French  language. 

"  What  notice  the  child  takes !"  said  I\Irs. 
Robinson. 

"It  docs,  indeed,"  said  papa,  removing  it 
from  the  nurse's  arms,  and  jdacuig  it  upon 
his  lap.  "You  admire,  baby,"  he  said,  "the 
brightness  of  the  moon;  but  it  is  time  that 
you  should  be  made  aware,  my  poppet,  that 
the  moon  is  intrinsically  a  dark  body,  without 
inherent  light  of  its  oAvn.  It  depends  upon 
sunshine  for  the  light  it  gives;  and  the  vary- 
ing appearances,  or  phases,  of  the  moon 
depend  upon  different  proportions  of  the 
illuminated  disc    of  the  opaque   ball   being 
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presented  to  sight  from  the  earth  at  difierent 
times."' 

Never  can  I  tell  in  detail  to  a  confiding 
public  all  that  I  read  in  the  nightmare  book. 
A  frightful  storm  arose,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
discoursed  on  the  phenomena  of  storms  in 
tha  midst  of  a  shipwreck.  Franklin's  hat 
was  blown  from  its  moorings  at  his  button- 
hole, in  a  tremendous  hurricane,  and  lost 
at  sea.  All  hands  were  lost  except  the 
entire  family  of  Mr.  Robinson,  with  Franklin 
Bruce,  and  an  old  sailor  ;  who  were  thrown 
on  a  wild,  tropical  island,  inhabited  by 
a  stranije  race  of  savages,  called  the  Ka 
Low  lis. 

This  people  iiaintcd  its  face  white,  tattooed 
over  with  large,  angular  spots  of  red,  and 
streaked  itself  with  red  about  the  mouth.  It 
wore  loose,  parti-coloured  linen  garments, 
and  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Ar  Leekins  in  the  mountains  higher  up, 
chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  intermarriage  with 
the  Coo  Lumbins,  a  race  of  half-naked 
women,  also  dwelling  in  that  same  island  of 
Roottotootte.  There  were  brilliant  bowers, 
birds  of  gay  plumage,  sea  and  land  monsters 
of  hideous  form  inhabiting  the  island,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  our  adventurers  phintcd 
thomsolri'S  with  only  an  old  box  to  live  in. 
They  had  scarcely  fixed  their  camp  when 
one  of  the  natives  rushed  towards  the;n, 
mouthing,  and  uttering  the  cry,  Erawear- 
again  howcliadoo.  with  which  they  always 
make  their  entrance  into  battle.  Mr.  Robin- 
son taught  much  to  the  children,  and  the 
handlness  of  the  young  Franklin,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a  jiage  by  Mrs.  Robinson, 
won  for  him  the  good  will  of  the  household, 
or  rather  boxhold,  and  the  admiration  of 
Louisa. 

But  a  cloud  was  upon  that  youth's  soul, 
which  all  the  wonderful  productions  of  the 
island,  daily  explained  to  him  so  carefully, 
and  all  the  wild  adventures  in  the  bushes 
could  not  molt  away.  A  chance  mention  by 
dear  ISIr.  Robinson  of  the  name  of  1. 
Pilkins,  in  connection  with  an  allusion  to 
his  ovvn  former  prosperity,  and  to  tho  reverse 
which,  by  enf(n'cing  on  him  a  prutlent 
economy,  had  disqualified  him  from  present- 
ing, on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  more 
than  fourpence  of  his  deliverer,  led  to  the 
disclosvire  that  L  Pilkins  had  been  agent  for 
tho  sale  of  great  estates  in  Boothia  Felix, 
owned  })y  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  the  nioncy 
yielded  i)y  them,  many  Imndreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  pounds   in    l)ank-notcs,  forwarded 

October  the  first,  eighteen  liundred  and , 

had  be:>n  robbed  from  tho  messenger,  whose 
mangb^d  body  was  found  in  a  well.  And 
Franklin,  having  found  and  lost  his  treasure, 
dared  not  mention  it  to  the  discovered  owner. 
lie  felt  that  he  was  a  deceiver, — that  he 
carried  about  a  secret  that  he  ought  to  have 


disclosed  at  once.     But  he  dared  not  risk  the 
anger  of  the  father  of  Louisa. 

One  day  as  he  walked  sadly  in  the  woods 
skirting  the  sea-shore,  a  bird's  nest,  singular 
in  form,  attracted  his  attention.  lie  climbed 
the  stem  and  saw  to  his  delight,  the  sailor's 
hat  which  had  been  blown  to  land  by  the 
same  hurricane  that  drove  them  also  upon 
the  island,  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
trees,  and  in  which  a  pair  of  parrots  had 
since  made  their  nests.  The  hen  parrot  was 
sitting  on  the  eggs.  The  boy  at  once  leapt 
to  the  earth  again  and  flew,  not  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson but  to  his  young  playmate,  Louisa, 
whom  he  made  the  sharer  of  his  happiness. 
He  told  her  the  whole  story,  which  she  told 
again  to  her  papa.  Mr.  Robinson  was  pleas- 
ed by  the  intelligence,  especially  pleased  that 
the  birds  had  not  been  molested  in  theii;  nest. 
He  walked  to  the  spot  next  day  with  his 
young  friends,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
impropriety  of  meddling  with  the  hat,  until 
the  jiarrot's  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  young 
parrots  fledged.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  these  processes  of  nature  were  com- 
plete. The  hat  was  then  taken  down,  and 
found  to  contam  notes  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  Delightful  arc  this  parrot's  notes,"  said 
Mr.  Robinson,  moved  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life  to  make  an  approach  to  a 
small  pleasantry.  Then  patting  Franklin  on 
the  head,  he  said,  '-Good  boy,  it  is  my  duty 
surely  to  reward  you  a  hundred  fold.  You 
gave  for  this  hat  sixpence,  and  although 
usurious  interest  is  commonly  to  bo  regarded 
as  unholy,  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in 
returning  to  you  your  money  with  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Accept 
this  shilling." 

Louisa  was  now  heir  to  immense  wealth, 
and  Franklin  was  but  a  jioor  page :  but  the 
two  children  got  lost  in  the  wood  one  day, 
and  were  seized  by  the  Ar  Leekins,  a  race  of 
people  tatooed  in  bright  colours  and  at  war 
with  the  r<:a  Lowns.  These  wild  creatures 
carried  the  little  boy  and  girl  into  a  cave  of 
diamonds,  which  was  the  palace,  and  tho 
property  of  their  chief,  who  seeing  that 
Franklin  hail  a  corn  on  each  of  his  little 
toes,  knew  him  to  be  his  son.  This  was 
indeed  Franklin's  long  lost  papa  who  had 
l)een  cast  on  tho  same  island  many  years 
before,  was  given  up  for  dead  in  England,  but 
in  Roottotootte  had  accepted  the  tattoo  of  the 
Ar  Leekins,  and  had  by  his  agility  become 
their  chief.  lie  would  not  leave  his  new  home 
wlierc  he  was  married  to  a  lovely  wife  from 
among  the  Coo  Lumbins,  but  he  gave  to  his 
son  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  diamonds, 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  made  him, 
in  duo  time,  eligible  hnsl)and  for  Louisa 
Jane,  the  eldest  Daughter  of  Blank  Robmson, 
Esquiro. 
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THE  HIGHEST  TESTIMONIALS. 


As  I  shall  never  see  fifty  again,  I  have  out- 
lived a  great  many  things ;  and,  among  them, 
nothing  more  decidedly  than  my  belief  iu 
the  Highest  Testimonials.  Time  was  -when 
they  had  their  value  in  my  eyes ;  when 
my  liusband's  new  curate,  Avith  his  cre- 
dentials attested  by  "  three  beneficed  clergy- 
men," or  my  new  cook,  coming  with  an  ex- 
cellent character  from  her  last  jilace,  were 
received,  on  the  strength  of  those  documents, 
with  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence,  which 
it  took  repeated  failures  to  sliake  or  over- 
throw. Repeated  failures,  however,  did  at 
last  overthrow  it  •  and  '•  not  all  the  king's 
horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men  " — not  all  the 
beneficed  clergymen,  nor  all  the  conscien- 
tious witnesses  in  the  world — could  restore  to 
mo  my  lost  faith,  or  set  it  up  again. 

A  Scotch  curate  once  came  to  Lightlands, 
my  husband's  parish.  We  had  had  a  great 
many  curates  in  succession  before  he  arrived, 
and  only  one  of  whom  we  could  approve,  and 
he  was  not  recommended  by  any  one.  The 
Scotch  gentleman's  card  was  inscribed  with 
the  words  The  Reverend  Knox  Soundwcll, 
B.A.,  and  we  relied  entirely  on  his  testimo- 
nials. 

When  Mr.  Knox  Soundwell  first  came  to 
Lightlands,  I  do  really  think  that  the  great 
Reformer  whose  name  he  bore,  could  not 
have  exhibited  a  more  irrepressible  zeal 
than  he. 


Lightlands 


(although  there  is,  as 
I  have  before  explained,  plenty  of  life  in 
it)*  is  a  dull  parish  in  some  respects;  and 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  make  any 
one  in  it,  from  Mr.  Fielder,  our  head 
parishioner,  down  to  John  Drant,  the  clerk, 
do  more  than  stare  at  any  innovation  or 
invention  whatever,  short,  perhaps  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  or  the  introduction 
of  green  vestments.  Therefore,  such  a  slight 
matter  as  the  appearance  of  jMr.  Sound- 
well  in  his  surplice,  instead  of  a  gown,  when 
he  ascended  the  pulpit— in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  seenacd  to  think  himself  very  much 
superior  to  his  rector,  whose  gown  had  grown 
rusty  with  service — made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion _  on  the  congregation  ;  neither  did  his 
turnmg    to    the   east,   while   repeating  the 


*  See  Number  4G2. 


creed  ;  nor  the  cut  of  the  waistcoat  which 
hc_  displayed  at  morning  calls,  or  evening  tea- 
drmkings.  But,  Avhon  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  confess  Mrs.  Fielder,  and  the  youngest 
of  John  Grant's  daughters— a  dressmaker, 
whose  principal  known  sin  Avas  the  wearing 
of  red  flowers  (artificial)  in  her  Sunday 
bonnet — the  parish  manifested  some  ei.o-us 
of  not  being  altogether  stupid  or  blind. 
]Mr.  Fielder  ceased  to  ask  the  curate  to  tho 
cosy  suppers  at  Hill  Farm,  and  John  Drant 
confided  to  me,  that  he  thought  '-Master,'' 
meaning  my  husband,  ••  hadn't  got  a  young 
gentleman  as  would  suit  him."  My  hus- 
band mentioned  the  young  gentleman's  testi- 
momals;  but  John  shook  his  head,  and 
retired. 

But  Mr.  Knox  Soundwell  was  not 
thorough,  in  any  respect ;  and.  seeing  that 
the  parish  did  not  appreciate  his  new  ftingles. 
or  depreciate  his  rector's  old  ones,  he  gra- 
dually abandoned  his  straight-cut  waistcoats, 
the  pulpit  surplice,  and  the  confessional; 
once  more  resumed  the  suppers  at  Hill  Farm,' 
and  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  regainmg  the 
confidence  of  honest  John  Drant. 

Somehow,  notwithstanding  this,  I  liked 
him  less  than  ever.  I  said  to  myself,  "  if 
Mr.  Soundwell  had  believed  in  his  waistcoat, 
his  white  surplice,  and  his  confessional,  he 
would  not  so  soon  have  given  them  up."  I 
began  to  be  afraid  that  he  shifted  with  the 
wind  too  easily;  and  that  we  had  by  no 
moans  seen  the  worst  of  him.  This  suspicion 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  for,  before 
many  more  months  were  over,  my  husband 
discovered  such  grave  faults  in  him,  that  ho 
was  dismissed. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Soundwell  was  not 
thorough  m  any  respect :  but  I  spoke  hastily. 
He  left  Lightlands  thoroughly  in  debt ;  not 
only  to  good-natured  3Ir.  Wheatear  (who 
could  not  get  back  tho  twenty  pounds  he  lent 
him,  without  the  smart  application  of  a 
lawyer's  letter,)  but  to  poor  old  Mrs.  Fuller, 
his  laundress  and  landlady  :  of  whose  praLses 
he  had  always  been  very  profuse,  and  who 
simple  old  soul,  could  not  understand  such 
conduct  from  so  fine-spoken  a  gentleman  • 
who  had  a  liberal  stipend,  over  £lOO  a-year' 
and  some  private  means  besides.  Perhaps' 
his  bill  (also  for  a  long  time  left  unpaid)  for 
wine,  ale.  and  spirits,  might  have  suggested  a 
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part  of  the  reason  for  the  bluntucss  of  his 
moral  sense. 

But,  for  all  this,  when,  on  his  last  Sunday, 
he  had  the  arrogant  impertinence  to  preach  a 
Farewell  Sermon,  after  only  a  few  months' 
residence  in  the  parish  where  he  had  made 
so  much  noise,  and  done  so  litttle  good,  those 
absurd  Miss  AVheatears  (to  all  and  each 
of  Avliom  he  had,  at  difierent  times,  paid 
marked  attention,  if  not  proposed,  as  was 
his  wont  to  almost  every  young  lady  that 
he  met)  displayed  their  pockct-handkor- 
chicfs  so  ostentatiously,  and  sobbed  so  loudly, 
that,  for  the  moment,  I  wished  myself  a 
beadle  or  a  churchwarden,  that  I  might  turn 
them  out. 

In  this  farewell  sermon  Mr.  Soundwell 
made  the  most  aflecting  allusions  to  the  little 
ones  of  Lightlands,  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  So  nmch  so,  that  even  I  might 
have  been  moved  to  something  nearer  tears 
than  I  was,  if  I  had  not  well  known  that 
the  school,  although  he  had  talked  a  great 
deal  about  it,  he  had  culpably  neglected. 
The  sermon  wound  up  with  a  harrowing 
description  of  the  sinful,  una  wakened  state  in 
which  he  had  found  Lightlands,  and  the  com- 
paratively blessed  state  in  which  he  left 
it.  Also  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  feelings 
in  being  no  longer  permitted,  ov>^ing  to 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, to  labour  further  among  the  inhabitants 
for  their  improvement  and  conversion.  But 
wherever  he  might  go,  and  Avhatevcr  might 
befal  him,  Lightlands  would  ever  be  present 
to  his  tearful  roincmljrance.  lie  eventually 
took  care  that  Lightlands  should  return  the 
compliment,  for  some  of  his  debts  he  has  never 
paid  to  this  day. 

But  to  turn  from  Curates  to  Cooks  : 

Mary  Ann  Mummerj^^  Susan  Sloe,  Kezia 
Trusty — all  these  young  women  came  to 
mo  with  the  highest  testimonials  to  cha- 
racter :  and  to  all  I  eventually  gave  a 
month's  wages,  rather  than  have  them  stay 
out  their  month  of  warning.  Yet  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  that  I  am  not  a  hard 
mistress.  Neither  Mary  Ann  Mummery, 
Susan  Sloe^,  nor  Kezia  Trusty,  however 
were  represented  as  attaining  unto  the  height 
of  culinary  acquirements,  and  valuable  moral 
qualities,  set  forth  in  the  super-excellent  cha- 
racter Avhich  I  received  with  Matilda  Kit- 
chener. I  obtained  this  apparent  ti-easure 
from  an  application  at  the  Registry  Office  of 
a  certain  Mrs.  riaccman  ;  who,  after  dazzling 
my  mind  with  an  account  of  all  the  virtues 
to  be  had  for  fourteen  pounds  a-year,  exclu- 
sive of  tea,  sugar,  and  washhig  (Matilda's 
lowest  terms),  and  seeing  me  waver  said, 
(quoting  from  the  character),  '-For  ftincy 
bread  and  biscuits,  and  making  pastry,  Ma- 
tilda Kitchener  is  unequalled." 

Now,  we  neither  of  us  cared  excessively  for 
fancy  bread,  biscuits,  nor  pastry,  so  I  was  still 
undecided  ;  prhicipally,  I  own,  on  account 
of  the  washing,  which  was  aa  xmusual  item 


of  allowance  to  any  but  nursery  maids  in 
our  house.  The  fact  of  my  being  a  clergy- 
man's Avife  suddenly  occurred  to  IMrs.  Place- 
man :  so  she  said,  clinchingly,  "  And  besides, 
ma'am,  Matilda's  mistress  says  that  she  is 
rather  pious." 

I  must  say  that  I  should  have  preferred 
her  piety  to  have  been  unqualified,  but  I  re- 
flected that  almost  everything  in  this  world 
is  of  a  mixed  nature ;  and,  tired  out  with 
inquiries,  and  a  six  wrecks'  presidency  in  my 
kitchen  of  an  old  woman  who  persistently 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  directions,  and 
consequently  spoiled  my  husband's  dinner 
every  day,  I  came  to  terms ;  and  Matilda 
Kitchener  was  to  supercede  the  deaf  incor- 
rigible in  the  culinary  department  of  Light- 
lands  Eectory  on  that  day  fortnight.  Turn- 
ing to  leave  the  oflice.  with  a  lingering 
doubt  in  my  mind,  engendered  by  the  last 
point  of  recommendation  of  the  admirable 
Matilda,  with  regard  to  her  being  rather 
pious,  1  asked  jMrs.  Placeman  if  she  knew 
why  such  a  paragon  had  been  suffered  to  leave 
her  appreciative  mistress  ?  Eeceiviug  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  I  took  down  that  lady's 
address,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enquire  whether  it 
was  a  bona  fide  character  which  pur2:)orted  to 
have  been  given  by  that  lady  of  JMatilda  Kit- 
chener. The  result  of  all  this  was  perfectly 
satisfactory;  for  Mrs.  Chappell,  the  lady  in 
question,  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of 
the  character  in  ever}- respect.  Hence  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  I  looked  forward  to 
my  new  cook's  arrival,  and  my  consequent 
release  from  the  overdone  and  underdone 
varieties  in  cookery  of  the  wilful  substitute, 
Avith  the  most  pleasureable  feelings.  Alas, 
how  unstable  are  all  human  expectations, 
even  when  we  seem  to  have  fair  ground  for 
trust  that  they  ma}^  be  realised ! 

I  don't  mean  to  say,  that  Matilda  Kitchener 
would  not  have  answered  the  vrildest  an- 
ticipations of  the  most  fastidious  connoisseur 
in  regard  of  fancy  bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry. 
But  her  proficiency  in  the  manufiicture  of 
those  delicacies  was  the  one  matter  in  which 
she  justficd  her  excellent  character.  In- 
deed see  would  hardly  do  anything  else  but 
make  fancy  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry,  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night.  In 
vain  I  told  her  that  we  did  not  care  for  them, 
and  could  not  get  through  such  quantities  as 
daily  issued  from  the  oven.  She  gloomily 
replied  tiiat  they  were  eaten;  which  was  an 
undeniable  ftict.  I  believe  they  constituted 
lier  own  main  articles  of  consumption,  and 
that  they  accounted  for  her  puffy  figure  and 
highly  glazed  countenance.  Vet  honesty  and 
a  proper  regard  for  economy  had  been  named 
among  her  most  prominent  characteristics. 
Iler  temper,  too,  in  that  brilliant  list  had 
been  sweetly  con.spicuous.  liut  the  In-cezcs 
which  frequently  blew  from  the  kitchen 
quarter,  straight  down  our  little  hall  when 
the  dining-room  door  was  open,  were  any. 
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tbina;  but  sweet  and  low.     High  above  the 


growling  bass  of  our  generally  jihlegmatic 
gai-dener-groom  (our  man  What-Not  as  I 
called  him)  whistled  the  shrieking  treble  of 
Matilda  Kitchener's  tones,  as  the  hot  alterca- 
tions between  her  and  "VVhat-Not  rose  and 
fell,  from  day  to  day,  only  to  rise  again.  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  they  took  place 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  tea. 

Vie  dined  at  five.  But,  although  Matilda 
Kitchener,  with  the  rest  of  the  strictly 
domestic  circle,  dined  at  two,  she  could  not, 
she  said,  send  up  her  parlour  dinner  as  she 
could  wish  unless  she  had  a  strong  cup  of  tea 
first.  The  gratification  of  this  necessity,  by 
which  the  kitchen  teapot  was  impoverished 
to  that  degree  that  it  yielded  little  better 
fluid  than  water  at  the  legitimate  tea-hour  of 
half-past  six,  when  the  ether  servants  were 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  comfortably  to 
that  meal,  exasperated  the  aforesaid  \\  hat- 
jS^ot  to  such  an  extent  (not  so  much  on  his 
own  account,  as  he  said,  but  because  he 
could  not  abide  seein'  the  housemaid  put 
upon,  as  was  too  quiet  to  take  her  own 
part)J  that  "if  she  (Matilda)  had  not  been 
a  woman,  and  he  a  man,  he  must  have  struck 
her." 

Of  her  piety,  or  rather,  her  tendency  to 
piety,  I  had  very  soon  a  sufficient  proof  in 
the  lecture  she  delivered,  by  no  means  sotto 
voce,  and  doubtless  intended  for  my  ears,  as 
I  left  the  kitchen  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
she  came.  The  marrow  of  it  was  a  dilatation 
on  the  horror  she  had  experienced  in  hearing 
me  "a-scolding  on  the  Sabbath,  which  she 
had  been  used  to  see  kep'  \cvj  different  y'  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  mode  of  characterising 
a  mild  reproof  which  I  had  seen  occasion  to 
administer,  about  the  lateness  of  the  kitchen 
breakfast-hour,  in  reference  to  getting  ready 
for  church.  , 

As  I  am  determined  not  to  tire  anybody 
with  this  woman,  and  her  sayings  and  doings, 
as  she  tired  me,  I  shall  conclude  what  I  have 
to  say  respecting  her,  by  stating  that  she 
very  soon  found  herself  again  on  the  list  of 
the  Servants'  Regi.^ter  Oiiice  ;  that  she  never 
asked  me  for  a  character,  and  so  deprived 
me  of  the  satisfaction  I  sliould  otherwise 
have  had  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  her 
justice. 

The  consideration  of  how  it  comes  about 
that  testimonials  are  not  of  more  value,  in- 
volves one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  spiecu- 
lations.  For  instance  :  Has  the  world  fallen 
into  the  reprehensible  habit  of  winking  ?  Has 
it  contracted,  by  that  means,  a  moral  squint, 
which  prevents  it  from  seeing  any  one  in  his 
or  her  true  colours  ?  Do  beneficed  clergymen 
attest  credentials  without  knowing  what  they 
are  about  ?  Are  conscientious  mistresses  de- 
luded by  an  idea  that  it  is  uncharitable  to 
speak  the  truth,  when  the  truth  is  really  fittest 
to  be  spoken  ?  And  that  it  is  charitable  to 
suppress  the  truth,  and  shoulder  its  incon- 
veniences away  upon  innocent  people  ?     Of 


course  they  none  of  them  seriously  mean  to 
favour  dishonesty,  or  disappoint  their  neigh- 
bours. Yet  the  fact  is  very  stubborn,  that 
the  highest  testimonials  are  constantly  turn- 
ing out  but  little  better  than  so  much  waste 
paper. 

GOING  TO   AFllICA. 


Although  I  know  about  as  much  of  Africa 
as  the  intrepid  French  JS'avigator  to  Pegwell 
Bay  would  know  of  England,  if  he  took  his 
impressions  from  that  shrimjiy  shore  alone,  I 
must  assert  that  that  one  foot-touch  of  the 
shore  of  Barbary  from  which  the  con- 
querors of  Spain  once  launched  their  gal- 
leys, has  given  a  sense  of  reality  to  my 
thoughts  and  reading,  whether  1  take  up 
Livingstone,  Livy,  or  the  great  sportii'ig 
traveller  Gordion  Cramming,  that,  nothing 
else  could  have  implanted  in  me.  If  I 
have  not  seen  Tunis,  have  I  not  seen  the 
range  of  the  Lower  Atlas,  the  Eif  pirate 
country,  and  forty  miles  or  so  of  the  torrid 
shore  bearing  away  from  the  ^pe's-Hill  op- 
posite Gibraltar  to  Tetuau  and  Tangiers? 
If  I  have  not  been  on  a  camel  in  Fez,  I  have 
met  men  with  faces  still  scorched  by  that 
city's  sun.  Have  I  not  been  on  vantage 
ground  where,  like  Mosee,  if  I  could  not 
enter,  I  could  see  the  Promised  Land  of  the 
Future,  and  the  golden  region  of  the  Past. 
Though  condemned  to  cackle  and  strut  about 
the  narrow  poultry-yard  of  my  Spanish  expe- 
riences, have  I  not  once  been  able  to  flutter 
up  to  the  outside  paling,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  adjoining  fields?  But  I  shall  never  get 
to  Ceuta,  the  Spanish  outpost  on  the  African 
shore,  if  I  do  not  get  back  to  Gibraltar  and 
the  table  d'hote  dinner,  where  I  and  Flukcr, 
the  artist,  organised  the  expedition. 

The  brazen  gong  had  just  called  together  the 
incongruous  guests  at  the  Club  House  hotel, 
when  a  plufiy  Indian  curry-skinned  ?!Jajcr 
going  home  on  furlough — who  had  been  man- 
oeuvring, by  help  of  one  of  the  fluttering  tip- 
toe waiters,  a  perfect  b.owitzer  of  a  telescope, 
which  was  erected  as  if  to  ans"wer  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  just  outside  the  hostelry — an- 
nounced something  doing  with  the  telegraph. 
The  telescope  commanded,  as  I  had  been  re- 
spectfully instructed  by  a  one-eyed  waiter 
with  his  arm  in  a  bandage,  a  view  of  the  flag- 
staff that  stood  like  a  washing  pole  up  by  the 
evening  gun  on  a  ledge  at  the  top  of  the  rock, 
whose  signals,  instantly  reported  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  lives  in  the  cozy  convent  dcAvn  in 
the  town,  inform  him  of  every  vessel  that 
passes  the  Gut. 

About  this  staff  and  its  doings  every 
Gibraltar  man  is  perpetually  talking,  when 
he  is  not  cursing  the  five  days'  parade,  the 
heat,  the  Spaniards,  his  barracks. — cclont! — 
or  his  cursed  luck  at  unlimited  loo.  All 
eyes  at  spare  moments  turn  to  this  bras^en 
serpent — this  standing  column  of  news — this 
Daily  Telegraph,  At  garrison  parties,  sickly- 
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looking,  sickly-speaking  young  lions  come 
in  with  news  of  the  flag-staff;  at  the  theatre 
)t  IS  ^YhIspered  round;  at  parade  it  is 
talked  of  in  dumb  language.  It  is  to  Gibraltar 
what  "  the  weather'"'  is  to  Loudon,  and  "the 
turnips"  are  to  the  country. 

So  now  as  Major  Macgillicuddy  of  the 
mounted  .  Bombardiers,  comes  panting  in 
to  say,  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Tagiis  is 
passing  Europa  Point,  the  soup  is  forgotten, 
and  there  is  a  rush  to  the  howitzer.  Yes,  even 
Fluker,  tliough  caring  nothing  about  the 
Tagus,  and  knowing  that  the  Tagus  cares  no- 
thing for  us,  runs  out  with  the  card  of  signals 
that  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  in  his 
hands. 

Make  haste  ;  more  doing  at  the  staflT— two 
red  balls  hauled  down  again — now  one  black, 
then  one  white — then  one  down  and  the  other 
up:  two  red,  that  means.  " Beef-boat  from 
Tangiers  just  arrived  " — one  black — "  follow- 
ed by  steamer;"  white — "  English  steamer," 
— and  last,  flourish  of  black  and  white  to- 
gether, which  being  interpreted  means  that 
'"it  is  the  Tagus  from  Southampton,  with 
mails."'  Hurrah  !  says  all  Gibraltar,  all  look- 
ing as  we  arc^then  we  shall  have  letters — 
cheques  for  young  ensigns  unlucky  at  the 
green  cloth — and  wnth  scores  at  the  Gilt 
Grapes — billets  for  colonels'  daughters,  sigh- 
ing lor  the  Row  and  the  rowers — news  of  chil- 
dren to  mothers,  and  of  mothers  to  children, — 
news  of  deaths  that  will  make  men  smile  and 
look  happy, — news  of  deaths  that  will,  with  a 
strong  hand,  suddenly  squeeze  the  heart  dry 
as  a  wrung-out  sponge  ; — so  runs  the  world 
away.  The  scuttle  of  feet  down  to  the  Water 
Port  Gate  to  see  who  have  come  by  the 
steamer,  is  audible  to  fancy's  ear,  as  we  turn 
satiated  of  news  to  our  soup,  that  ofTended 
at  our  neglect,  has  turned  cold. 

The  table  is  remarkable  for  having  more 
silver  than  meat  on  it.  a  peculiarity  not  un- 
usual at  showy  hotel  dinners.  There  is 
n>uch  napkin  and  little  comfort ;  many  ser- 
vants, and  fev/  dishes  :  a  characteristic  cf  the 
climate  is  the  uncarpeted  floor,  the  open  but 
thickly  blinded  windows,  which  seem  to  lure 
in  the  sun  and  turn  the  place  into  a  furnace, 
now  that  the  irritable  hot  wind  is  blowing. 
The  stale  fruit  and  fossil  pastry  is  covered 
with  blue  gauze  covers,  ugly  and  deforming 
on  a  dinner  table  as  blue  spectacles  on  a 
white  man's  face.  We  have  no  band  to  play 
for  us,  but  the  gnats  at  intervals  give  us  the 
"  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  gratis,  and  we  pay 
them  with  the  Genii's  btessings,  which  are 
curses.  Their  music  is  as  of  the  March  wind 
confessing  its  crimes  Ihrough  a  melancholy 
man's  keyhole. 

I  can  hardly  get  on  with  my  roast  fowl, 
and  vvater-ercsscs,  fur  watching  Major  Mac- 
gillicuddy doing  battle  with  tlie  mosquitoes. 
They  liave  been  attending  on  and  tapping  him 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  and  they  are  not 
yet  on  real  terms  of  intimacy.  Now  and  then 
he  repeats  what  I  suppose  arc  prayers  to  liim. 


self,  as  he  brushes  them  from  his  damask 
cheeks ;  now  he  flings  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  sti'ikes  out  at  them  right  and  left, 
as  if  he  were  mobbed  by  Spanish  bravos. 
They  are  irritating,  and  I  sympathise  with 
him  ;  but  still  it  is  ludicrous  to  see  a  big  ogre 
of  a  man  doing  angry  battle  with  such  tiny 
and  all  but  invisible  adversaries,  though  they 
are  as  troublesome  and  invisible  as  the  mis- 
chief-makers and  scandal-mongers  of  the 
woild,  and  about  as  invulnerable  to  blows. 

If  you  listen  abstractedly  to  the  conversa- 
tion, there  is  only  one  observation  in  which 
everybody  seems  to  agree,  and  that  is  one 
that  runs  round  the  table  like  fire  through 
dry  grass.  '"There  is  no  place  like  Eng- 
land," another  way  of  saying,  "  there  are  , 
no  people  like  the  English ;"  which  means 
No  people  like  ourselves  ;  without  us  I  feel 
the  world  would  be  a  dunghill.  Now  the 
Major,  a  hero  with  mosquitoes,  a  bully  with 
inferiors,  a  toady  with  superiors.  I  should 
say  is  busy  hob-nobbing,  in  choice  Saint  Jul- 
lien,  with  two  young  officers  in  full  scarlet, 
admirably  adapted  to  a  sun  almost  African, 
with  crimson  webby  sash  and  bullion  epau- 
lettes, who  being  on  duty  in  the  square  ad- 
joining, have  thought  it  their  duty  to  come 
and  have  a  "  blow  out"  at  the  table  d'hote. 
They  are  affable  and  condescending,  as  English 
officers  always  are  with  strangers,  talk  loud, 
ogle  the  ladies,  sneer  at  everyone  else,  and 
show  themselves  perfect  men  of  the  world,  by 
ostentatiously  and  unmiistakeably  despising 
the  world  of  which  they  are  men.  They  take 
ofi'  their  drab  felt  wide-awakes,  bandaged 
with  muslin  turbans,  and  fling  them  on  a 
tray  of  wine-glasses  on  a  side  table.  They 
whip  off  their  unused  swords  and  belts,  and 
clash  them  up  to  a  nail,  with  the  practised  skill 
of  diners-out.  They  then,  first  of  all,  with 
defiant  duelling  glances,  turn  up  their  eyes, 
pull  down  their  bat's-wing,  espalier, gummed 
whiskers,  furl  up  their  moustachios  out  of  way 
of  the  soup,  and  begin  with  an  case  that  a  se- 
vere man  would  rather  call  impudence  than 
ease.  Their  conversation  is  by  gasps,  as  if 
their  intellect  was  secreted  in  liomccopathic 
drops,  and  was  to  be  used  careful]}-,  like  an 
expensive  cordial  not  easily  replaced. 

As  for  Fluker,  he  is  busy  discussing  with 
an  old  wine- merchant  the  merits  of  Colares,  a 
cheap  chesnut-coloured  wine  that  is  to  be 
had  for  nothing  abroad,  and  sold  for  a  good 
deal  in  England ;  a  sort  of  wine  eventually  to 
be  sold  as  a  "  high  qualify  sherry,"  and  many 
lies  told  over  by  sham  connoisseurs  of  spur- 
ious vintages.  There  is  much  babble  as  to 
whether  the  wine  has  lost  its  body  or  not. 
Some  one  s.iys  it  never  had  any  ;  others  say  it 
still  has  a  good  deal.  My  conviction  is,  that 
no  one  present  but  the  old  wine-merchant 
knows  Colares  from  quinine,  but  I  do  not  say 
so.  "What  a  very  curious  thing  it  is  that  human 
nature,  when  it  hears  anybody  talking  about 
wine,  must  hold  its  glass  immediately  up  to 
the  light,  as  if  forming  some  intensely  wise 
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opinion  about  the  matter,  but  determined  to 
laugh  in  its  sleeve  at  all  mistakes,  and  say 
nothing  to  criminate  itself.  The  fat  old  lady, 
good-natured  of  course, — fat  people  always 
are,  they  cannot  help  it, — who  has  a  face 
that  several  juries,  one  after  the  other,  seem 
to  have  sat  on,  sips  and  looks  wise.  The  little 
pale  simpering  woman  near  her  looks  through 
the  decanter,  which  draws  us  all  like  a  mag- 
net. Fluker  studies  its  colour,  and  thinks 
burnt  sienna  would  do  it.  Fortywinks,  the 
great  traveller,  knits  his  brows  ferociously 
wise,  determined  at  last  to  think  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  A  few  hours  of  such  mental 
exertion,  carefully  kept  up,  must  produce  an 
idea.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  It 
is  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Whipper  and  Snapper's  (the  young  ofHcers) 
conversation  is  "  shoppy."  and  not  varied. 
They  pity  those  poor  devils  at  the  Windmill 
Barracks.  They  hear  the  three  hundredth  is 
going  under  tents.  They  hear  Silverstar  has 
been  scratched  for  the  Scurry  swee-:s.  They 
are  told  that  Flanker  lost  a  whole  year's  pay 
last  night  at  hazard  ;  and  that-  Solomon, 
whose  wealth  is  a  proverb  (haw,  haw),  will 
not  down  any  more  rhino.  Jones  of  the  tift}'- 
seventh  has  killed  another  horse,  and  Driver 
is  going  to  be  cashiered,  Verdi's  opera  last 
night  was  "stunning;"  and  weeds  are  not 
what  they  were. 

I  dare  say  I  should  have  learned  even  more 
than  this,  had  not  a  scuffle  of  soldiers'  feet 
and  a  grounding  of  muskets  been  at  this  mo- 
ment heard  outside.  It  was  the  commanding 
officer  visiting  the  guard  house.  Whipper 
slips  on  his  belt,  and  is  out.  Snapper  tosses 
off  his  wine,  and  flings  down  a  half-finished 
bunch  of  raisins.  Everyone  present  draws  a 
breath,  as  if  a  tight  hand  has  beeii  removed 
from  their  gullets, — such  a  restraint  are  even 
two  unsocial  and  retractile  men  in  a  party. 

I  seize  the  occasion  to  propose  a  trip  to 
Africa.  Everj-one  applauds  it,  but  no  one 
but  Fluker,  the  colourist,  will  go.  He  wants 
to  see  the  Africa  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal, 
the  Africa  of  Saint  Augustin  and  the 
Corsairs,  of  the  Berbers,  and  of  Carthage. 
We  toss  our  napkins  on  the  back  of  our 
chairs,  leave  the  half-severed  melon  to  the 
parliament  of  flies,  alwa3-s  willing  to  sit,  and 
summon  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  with  the  immobile  yellow  wax 
mask  of  a  face  comes,  n  ipkin  pinched  under 
his  left  arm, — ''Africa,  sir  ?  yes-sir  f — he 
will  be  gone,  and  anon  he  will  be  with  us 
again.  He  will  go  to  the  Four  Corners,  the 
cross-roads  where  the  sea  captains  pace 
and  bargain.  lie  will  then  look  for  Ben- 
Hafiz,  the  Arab  captain  of  the  Ceuta  zebec, 
''  The  Young  Man's  Escape."  who  was  gene- 
rall}'-  to  be  found  smoking  his  cheroot  and 
quite  in  the  clouds  at  the  tavern  called  the 
•'Good  Woman"  (a  woman  without  her  head), 
in  Bomb  Proof  Alley.  He  will  bring  us 
the  Padrone,  or  report  progress.  The  party 
now  break  up  with  a  general  slide  and  shuffle 


back  of  chairs,  and  turn  to  the  epergne  ;  the 
bustle  being  seized  by  the  Major  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  his  glass,  and  attempt  to  throttle 
the  decanter. 

A  few  of  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  square, 
where  some  of  us  squat  on  the  low  wall,  and 
others  have  chairs  and  think  of  Bass,  as 
we  turn  our  eyes  inward  to  certain  silver 
tankards  tha',  though  not  of  Cellini  work- 
manship, very  well  answer  our  ends.  Others 
of  us  aim  the  howitzers  at  certain  shelves 
and  ledges  of  the  great  wall  ot  rock  that  faces 
our  square,  now  rumaiaging  a  gunner's  hou.?ri, 
now  reconnoitring  a  grinning  batter}^,  now 
hoping  to  see  the  famous  apes  that  never  are 
seen.  We  beat  all  over  its  grej',  mottled 
surface,  bare,  storm-beat,  grand  ;  that  vast 
rampart  wall  of  rock  on  which  the  fire  has 
rained  and  the  lightnings  burst — God's  fire 
and  the  devil's  fire — and  left  it  still  steadfast 
and  all  unchanged. 

What  is  that  moving  like  a  hopper  on  a 
double  Gloucester,  along  that  central  terrace 
where  the  last  gun  is  ?  Can  that  be  anything 
human  clinging  there  like  a  fly  to  a  ceiling, 
a  wild  goat  to  a  Welsh  crag,  or  a  sea-boy 
to  the  rigging  ?  Yes  ;  I  can  make  out  through 
my  circle  of  glass,  two  mules,  one  led,  and 
one  with  a  person  upon  it — I  think  a  lady — 
coming  down,  I  supose,  from  Saint  Michael's 
Cave,  or  the  Flag  Staff,  Small  as  a  toy 
figure  she  is,  I  declare.  The  old  wine  mer- 
chant is  praising  Pemartin's  sherr3',  telling 
us  the  way  to  cook  the  West  Indian  Grouper 
fish,  and  laughing  at  a  friend's  plan  of  putting 
Colares  into  old  Madeira  casks,  and  selling 
it  by  mistake  for  the  same  sum, — when  the 
waiter  re-appears. 

With  him  comes  Ben-IIafiz,  the  Arab 
"Padrone  of  the  zebec.  The  news  is  bad.  We 
are  walled  round  with  diseases  and  quaran- 
tines. The  Black  Death  was  at  Tetuan,  and 
the  Beef-boat,  on  which  the  garrison  depends 
for  provision,  was  that  morning  stopped. 
Cholera  was  at  Hamburg,  whicli  check- 
mated England,  and  all  ports  that  way. 
The  Yellow  Fever  was  at  Vigo  ;  and  a 
new  sort  of  plague,  with  boils  under  the  arm- 
pits, was  at  Tunis.  To  Ceuta  we  could  not 
go  but  only  from  Algeciras.  across  the  Ba}\ 
in  the  Spanish  country.  Everv  way,  fourteen 
day's  quarantine  stared  me  in  the  face, — 
fourteen  days'  solitary  confinement  with- 
out one  solitar}'  comfort, — fourteen  days' 
angling  out  of  a  port-hole,  yawning, — four- 
teen days'  living  badly  at  your  own  ex- 
pense— durance  most  intolerable,  and  not  to 
be  borne. 

Now.  all  the  tricks  of  quarantine,  that 
relic  of  past  barbarism,  with  its  attendant 
fear,  intolerance,  and  disregard  of  personal 
liberty,  I  had  already  had  too  much  cause 
to  know.  Had  I  not  seen  the  dreadful 
emblem  of  death,  the  yellow  flag,  flying  in  the 
bright  little  green  bay  of  Vigo  ?  Had  I  not, 
because  arriving  there  half  an  hour  after  gun- 
fire,   been   kept   from    landing,    and   raerelv 
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because  we  had  looked  on  the  dreaded  flag, ! 
more  terrible  to  its  unresisting  enemies  than 
ihe  flag  of  Attila  or   Napoleon  ;   had  I  not 
been  threatened,  bandied  about  and  insulted 
at   Oporto,   kept  in   tremulous  dread  of  not 
passing  m}'  "littlego"  at  Lisbon,  and  nearl}' 
plucked  at  my  smalls  at  Cadiz  ?     Had  I  not 
seen- the  good  ship ''Negress's'-letters  slapped 
about   in    vinegar,    and    passed    through   a 
stinking   smoke,    which    is    called    '•purifica- 
tion ?"     Had     I   not   marked   tlie    insolent 
caprice,  purposely  intended  to  vex  and  aggra- 
vate the   hated   English  at   Gib.  with  which, 
all  of  a  sudden,  without  a  minute's  thought,  in 
some  pet  or  blue-devilishness  of  the  governor, 
or  alcaid,  or  post-master,  a  Spanish  town  was 
put  in   quarantine  ?     Spaniards   do  not  care 
for   time,   so   how  can   they   appreciate   the 
vexation  of  delay  to  industrious  Englishmen. 
They  know  the  quarantine  disposes  healthy 
men  to  disease.     They  known  that  a  slight 
attack,  that  on  shore  might  yield  to  a  dose  of 
medicine,   and   prove,    perhaps,  not   Yellow 
Fever  at  all,  in  a   ship,  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  depression,  must  necessarily  prove  fiitah 
Tliey  known  as  well  as  I  do.  that  a  cooped-up 
hulk-cranky,  and  reeking  with  bilge-water, 
will  be  a  charnel-house  if  the  epidemic  once 
appears, — so  that  tJ  keep  one  sick  man  from 
endangering  a  town,  they  condemn  thirt}'  or 
forty,   may  be  a  hundred    innocent  men,  to 
death.     They  know   all   this ;   but  who   can 
reason  with  a  Spaniard  about  a  custom  that 
is  merely  good  because   it  is  old ;  merely  re- 
tained   because    some    cowardly    fools    once 
instituted  it.     As  well   drop  on  your  knees 
and   entreat  a   springing  rattle-snake  not  to 
sting, — as  well  take  oif  your  hat  to  a  starving 
lion, — as  well  offer  your  watch  and  ten  pounds 
reward  to  a  turning  shark  to  let  you  go. 

An  olQcial  Spaniard  takes  a  brutal,  hard, 
unreasoning  pleasure  in  enforcing  an  old  bar- 
barism, all  the  more  if  it  chafes  and  torments 
the  accursed  heretic  that  lu^lds  the  kc^^  of 
the  Mediterranern  firm  in  his  rudd}^,  beefy 
right  hand. 

Tiiere  is  much  talk  about  dollars;  quaran- 
tine just  out  against  Tangiers  and  Tetuan, — 
Eeef-boat  sti^pped,  &c.  The  Arab,  giave  in  his 
haik  and  rhubarb  papooshes,  puts  in  each 
new  difiiculty  like  a  sword  thrust.  Our  argu- 
ments arc  run  througli  and  through.  He  is 
going  over  with  the  Spanish  mails  from 
Algeciras  to  Ceuta,  at  ten  to-morrow.  Our 
fare  will  be  only  the  government  fare  of  nine 
pence.  We  must  get  letters  from  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Ceuta,  and  they  will  be  the  only 
passport  necessary.  We  agree,  and  shake 
lian(ls  on  the  Ijargain,  I  and  Fluker,  the  Pre- 
Kapliaelitc  artist.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  to 
be  devoted  to  seeing  the  batteries.  Our  old 
fr-iend  Spanker  goes  with  us,  in  truth  as  our 
Cicerone,  and  we  mount  sloping  alleys  from 
Waterport  Street. 

'•■■I  do  hope  you  like  Gib,"  says  Spanker, 
with  a  tone  of  paternal  concern,  whicli  is  an 
mu  sing  evidence  of  the  way  self-love  appro- 


priates all  it  approaches.  '"  It  need  be  strong, 
I  tell  you,  for  what  with  plotting  refugees,run- 
away  smugglers,  escaped  thieves,  sham  cigar- 
makers,  and  hostile  and  threatening  garrison, 
it  is  a  sad  eye-sore  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a 
core  of  heresy  in  a  Catholic  country — a  gather- 
ing point  of  rebellion,  free  port,  a  place  where 
we  offend  their  pride  by  stopping  and  opposing 
every  custom  they  have  but  that  of  quaran- 
tine. I  tlnnk  they'd  eat  us  without  salt,  if  they 
dared,  only  yesterday,  on  the  neutral  ground, 
one  of  their  wretched  officers  splashed  me  all 
over,  on  purpose,  as  he  rode  by  ;  and  then, 
when  I  cut  him  in  the  foce  with  a  back- 
handed blow  of  my  whip — Scissors !  what  do 
you  think  he  did  V 

''  Don't  know." 

''  Drew  his  toasting-fork." 

"  And  you  ?" 

'■  Knocked  him  down,  of  course,  and  left 
him  there,  till  the  Spanish  guard  came  up  ; 
with  whom  I  put  him  in  arrest,  for  insulting 
an  English  gentleman  and  officer." 

"  The  Spaniards  must  like  you  very  much, 
Spanker,  if  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
often." 

'■  0,  they  dote  on  us  ;  but  here  we  are 
at  Willis's  Battery.  How  hot  it  is.  Shouldn't 
j^ou  like  a  sherrj'-cobler  ?  I  went  into  the 
King's  Head  as  I  came  to  you,  but  there  was 
no  one  there  but  a  pill  (doctor),  a  porker 
(conunissariat)  a  nabitant,  two  salamanders 
and  a  scorpion,  so  I  would  not  have  any  tiling. 
I'll  wait  till  mess,  when  you  are  gone,  old 
fellow.  Look  out  now  at  the  batteries  below. 
There  is  the  Snake  in  the  Grass,  and  the 
Devil's  Tongue,  and  the  Victoria,  and  the 
Orange  Bastion, — ugly  customers,  all  ;  aren't 
they,  sergeant  ?"  . 

The  artillery-sergeant  in  the  white  jacket, 
dangling  a'  tremendous  bunch  of  keys  from 
his  linger,  replied,  '•  Yes,^'  with  an  air  of  self- 
conviction,  '•  we've  got  a  matter  of  a  thou- 
sand guns  on  this  'ere  rock,  when  we  chooses 
to  mount  'era." 

"  Why  sergeant,  I  thought  there  were  more 
than  tliat  ?  "  says  Spanker. 

'•  Well,  sir,"  (military  salute),  "at  a  shift, 
we  might  pack  on  another  five  hundred.  As 
it  is,  we  could  blow  any  fleet,  Roossian  or 
Froossian  (they  alwa3-s  go  together). slap  out 
of  the  water.  There  arc  more  works  sinking 
outside  the  old  batteries.  Let  'em  come  in  a 
year  or  two,  that's  all  ?  I  say,  let'em  come  ! 
They'll  never  take  the  rock,  unless  they  drop 
soldiers  on  us  out  of  the  clouds." 

We  went  up  gravelled  and  sanded  paths 
— twist  and  turn — blasted  out  between  low 
walls  of  rock,  tliose  scorched  grooves  that 
looked  like  weevil-runs  from  the  howitzer  at 
the  Club  Hotel  door  in  Commercial  Square; 
from  this  high  rock  platform  on  the  high 
l)Oop-lantliorn  of  the  rock  facing  the  Spanish 
lines,  I  see  the  neutral  ground  dotted  with 
the  wliitc  anthills  of  English  tents. 

On  we  went,  the  patriotic  Sergeant  Tom- 
pion   ceremoniously   unlocking  for   us  palli- 
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saded  gates,  and  huge  masses  of  padlocks 
that  chxmped  up  the  Lazarus-tomb  and  cave- 
like  mouths  of  the  subterranean  passages, 
the  works  of  Boyd  and  Jones,  Heathficld, 
Elliot  and  Don,  or  some  of  those  brave  men 
who  have,  hero,  for  our  England's  sake,  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  on  this  burning 
and  impregnable  rock.  On,  past  small  open 
plots  of  ground  outside  the  cellars,  mines,  or 
small  Thames  Tunnels,  were  on  curious 
revolving  frames,  and  with  strange  dial-face 
scales,  and  levels  for  elevation  and  depression, 
are  the — I  don't  knoAV  how  many  pounders 
watching,  in  that  blind  and  owlish  way,  the 
strip  of  sand  below,  and  the  green  sea-purple, 
with  drifts  and  bars  of  shadow,  with  their 
cyclop  black  eyes,  after  the  manner  of  sen- 
tinel cannon  in  general. 

This,  the  sergeant,  assuming  a  Ciceronian 
or  oratorical  air,  informs  me  (Spanker  looking 
on  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it,  which  he 
dosou' t  and  Inlliard  belling  on  a  wall  with  his 
stick),  was  called  Willis's  Battery,  from  a  de- 
serter that,  during  the  great  seige,  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  of  course,  from  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  being  an  artilleryman, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  knowing  all  angles  and 
curves  of  fire,  and  ail  paths  of  shot  and  shell 
from  and  to  the  wide  loop-holes  gun-ports, 
and  terraces,  raked  and  swe'pt  this  quiet 
spot  on  which  I  then  stood.  lie  sent  in  a  shot 
marked  with  his  name,  to  let  us  know  his  re- 
venge. The  men  could  hardly  be  kept  load- 
ing and  sponging  at  the  guns;  and  what  was 
worse,  added  Tompion,  digging  his  heel  into 
the  gravel,  and  clapping  the  biggest  gun 
affectionately  ''the  murdering  villian  was 
never  captured.'"'  N.B.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  non-commissioned  officers,  like  lady's 
maids,  like  long  words  ;  a  plain  private  gunner 
would  have  said  '-'caught,"  but  Sergeant 
Tompion  preferred  the  more  dignified  word 
'•captured."  Fluker,  lost  in  rapture  at  the  glit- 
ter cf  the  great  sea  below,  studded  with  flocks 
of  ships,  stops  here  to  make  a  note  on  his 
thumb-nail,  as  Hogarth  used  to,  of  the  green 
veins  in  the  inshore  sea,  which  he  foolishly 
compares  in  colour  to  veins  of  malachite. 
Spanker,  not  understanding  the  pictorial  line 
of  conversation,  stops  him  by  asking  me  what 
I  would  bet  he  would  not  come  in  first  at  the 
next  Gib  Races, — a  broad  bet  I  refused  to 
take,  though  Crinoline  is,  I  daresay,  a  very 
excellent  horse,  and  three-quarters  blood. 

I  cannot  help,  novice  in  the  art  of  war  that 
I  am,  trying  to  realise  the  old  Drinkwater 
days,  when  fire  must  have  rained,  and 
blazed,  and  burst  upon  this  sjiot  of  English 
ground  (where  the  heath  flower  now  blooms 
purple)  on  which  I  stand,  looking  towards 
Spain.  "What  filing  of  bayonets  there  must 
have  been,  what  quick  signal  beats  of  the 
drum,  rolling  along  in  scurrying  echoes ; 
what  mournful  processionsiof  torn  and  bleed- 
ing men,  carried  down  to  their  graves  outside 
the  gate ;  what  a  hurry  of  shirt-sleeved, 
bare-armed,  powder-black  men,  with  dirty  lips 


and  bloody  hands,  through  these  long  gal- 
leries, and  across  these  battery  terraces  ?  It 
is  almost  ludicrous  to  look  at  these  travers- 
ing carriages,  and  all  the  latest  pedant  fop- 
pery from  Woolwich,  in  a  time  of  peace. 
It  must  make  one  of  those  small  invisible 
devils  who  frequent  Gib  brandy  shops,  to  fan 
brawls,  and  urge  to  desertions,  murders,  and 
suicides,  to  take  a  cool  walk  up  here  and  see 
the  elaborato  preparation  by  earth-worms 
of  these  fire  tubes,  to  crush  and  smite 
other  small  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
who  bear  it,  and  think  themselves  heroes 
because  they  get  twelve  pence  a-day  and 
some  garlic  soup  for  that  same  Christian  en- 
durance. 

Here  Tompion  stops  me,  just  as  I  am 
pluiiginginto  another  sloping  tunnel,  to  show 
me  across  the  Neutral  Ground  and  Campo, 
the  jagged  brown  rock  that  is  called  Quceu 
Isabella's  Chair  merely  because  it  is  scooped 
out  like  a  saddle.  Then  we  look  out 
towards  Europa  Point,  where  the  light- 
house is  like  a  white  caudle  with  a  red  wick, 
and  nearer  to  Jumper's  and  Ragged  Staff 
Battery.  Gibraltar,  the  paradise  of  smugglers, 
monkeys,  and  partridges,  lies  before  u-,  and 
now  a  cooler,  fresher  air,  as  if  direct  from 
blessed  England,  makes  every  brown  cheek 
redder  and  cheerier  ;  our  steps  grow  firmer, 
faster  and  longer.  We  feel  the  home  air,  and 
are  ourselves  again. 

Spanker  is  just  beginning  a  long  and  not 
very  clearly  workcd-out  story  (it  requires  a 
ground-plan  to  follow  him)  about  how  once, 
when  he  was  on  furlough  from  the  West 
Indies,  his  vessel  was  Avaterlogged,  and  the 
regiment  was  taken  on  board  a  Rio  Janeiro 
schooner,  which  had  to  put  back  to  Madeira 
for  quarantine,  because  a  drummer-boy  on 
aboard  had  died  of  fatigue  at  the  pumps  and 
consumption. 

Tompion  wants  me  to  look  well  about,  as 
this  is  generally  considered  a  remarkably 
pretty  spot,  and  has  been  taken  in  a  '"'  pot- 
tengrafi"."  Spanker  stops,  and  wants  irrele- 
vantly to  know,  if  I'll  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
night. 

Tompion  puts  on  an  air  of  increased  solem- 
nity, which  signifies  that  we  have  now  got  to 
something  beyond  the  preface,  something 
worth  seeing.  He  flings  open  a  gate,  and  wc 
enter  a  new  tunnel,  something  like  the  lower 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  with  embrasures  cut 
like  portholes  at  regular  intervals. 

They  are  each  so  many  little  alcoved  rooms, 
with  a  gun-port  cut  out  through  the  rock  to 
command  the  lines^  which  appear  small  and 
burnt  up  beloAV  j'ou.  Tompion'  thinks  it 
here  necessary  to  become  supremely  pro- 
fessional. Spanker  whispers  "  Devilish  clever 
fellows  all  the  artillery."  Tompion  squints 
along  the  gun  as  if  it  were  a  fowling-]>iece, 
and  he  was  at  the  Red  House  going  to  kill  a 
thousand  pic-fulls  of  pigeons  for  a  thousand 
half-crowns.  He  rubs  off  an  imaginary  rust 
spot  on  the  breech  with  a  handful  of  tow  (which 
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looks  like  his  own  hair  pulled  out  hj^  the 
roots)  shoves  it  right,  aud  shoves  it  left, 
so  that  '•  the  piece,'"  traverses  and  enfilades 
either  side  of  the  Spanish  Dcbateable  Land, 
and  rickets  it  up  and  down  with  a  sort  of 
screw  winch  (I  am  not  strong  in  science); 
and  now  from  various  holes  and  side- 
lockers  of  the  alcove  where  the  gun's  food,  f  ur- 
niture.and  toilette  traps  are  kept,  draws  out — 
just  as  a  fisherman  would  fish  from  the  well 
of  a  punt — diiferciit  articles  of  shot  and  shell. 
Some  in  cases  like  large  chocolate  pots,  some 
in  bunches  like  grapes  (fruit  of  Sodom,  indeed) 
some  like  poker-knobs  :  but  none  so  elabo- 
rate as  the  old  Armada  shot  at  the  Tower, 
with  the  chains  and  saws  that  sprang  out  as 
they  liew  or  struck.  We  asked  him  aliout  the 
smoke  in  the  embrasures,  if  it  would  suffocate 
the  men  or  render  aim  impossible.  Tompion, 
looking  as  if  he  was  writing  to  the  Times, 
says  :  '•  No,  gentlemen,  certainly  not ;  except 
in  special  kinds  of  wind,  when  it  would 
blow  back  on  the  gunners."' 

I  could  fancy  Tompion  presiding  at  a  siege 
with  old  lleathiield  and  Elliot  looking  on  in 
gold  and  scarlet.  How  soon  he  would  know 
all  the  tricks  of  his  gun.  how  he  would  chide 
and  encourage  his  eight  attendants,  howdap- 
perly  he  would  apply  his  linstock,  how  they 
would  cheer  when  a  shot  of  theirs  struck 
the  head  of  a  column,  or  when  they  struck 
down  a  pair  of  colours,  or  sent  a  powder- 
waggou  up  to  heaven ! 

But  we  loiter — on  wo  go,  Tompion  duce, 
I  feeling  incolumis  with  such  a  dux ;  upon 
which  Spanker  laughs  nneasily,  and  a  little 
forgetting  his  Horace  says  "  Homer  was  a  d— - 
fine  fellow,  and,  I  dare  say,  liked  his  tum- 
bler." "Gentlem.en,  is  that  General  O'Meara 
you  discourse  about  ?"'"  says  Tompion,  wish- 
ing to  come  in  ;  "as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever 
gave  the  vf  ord  of  command.  I  had  a  brother 
served  with  him  in  New  Orleans."' 

The  clash  of  gates  and  some  difSculty 
with  a  strict  padlock,  gives  me  opportunity 
to  smile  audibly.  Spanker  joins  me  in 
whispcr.s,  "  Eum  old  card,  isn't  ho  ?"' 

The  roof  of  this  tunnel  still  shows  the 
marks  of  the  pick  and  crow-bar's  tooth,  and 
even  the  chiselled  groove  black  in  the  lip 
where  the  lilasting-powder  was  rammed  ;  now 
a  turn  takes  us  past  files  of  more  cannon 
leering  through  portholes  into  the  crown 
ing  wonder  of  the  rock,  '•  Saint 
Hall."" 

It  Avas  smaller  than  I  expected,  and  more 
of  the  chapel  than  the  cathedral ;  but  is  still 
vast,  grand,  and  v/onderful,  though  my 
invaginations,  which  cost  no  great  architoc- 
ural  labour  in  building,  were  vaster.  It  is 
a  huge  rock  chamber,  vaulted  out  of  rock 
like  a  bandit's  cave  in  a  "  bcdlow  drama," 
or  a  sea  king'.s  homo  as  never  was  in  a  sea- 
side poem.  It  has  six  port-holes  on  each 
side.  When  the  guns  are  run  out,  it  rosemliles 
nothing  moi-c  than  the  gun-deck  of  Noah's 
ark.     The  broadside   it  gives  in  thunder  is 
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rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  hall  is 
scooped  out  in  a  sort  of  snout  of  the 
rock.  '•  The  Spaniards,"  says  Spanker,  show- 
ing his  white  teeth  like  a  Skye  terrier — 
which  is  his  usual  sign  when  he  means  to  be 
funny — "  say  we  chiselled  the  rock  out  of 
them  :  but  all  I  know  for  certain  is,  that  we 
chiselled  thishijll  out  of  the  rock."  Tompion, 
as  in  duty  bound,  ceases  to  torment  us 
before  our  time  with  a  shot  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  and  laughs  "  consumedly,"  as  they  say 
in  the  old  "  stap  mo  vitals"  comedies.  This 
grim  hall,  where  one  would  only  expect 
to  find  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  fair 
Imogene,  is  a  favourite  place  for  Gib  gar- 
rison joic-nics;  and  while  they  talk  about 
blood  and  powder  here,  make  love,  and 
besiege  "  that  fort,  men  call  a  heart."  On 
those  rock  steps,  leading  to  the  higher 
passage,  the  snowiest  ball  muslins  sit  and 
discuss  cold  fowl  and  the  "  effervescingest" 
champagner  wein.  Up  that  dark  gallery, 
lovers  sigh  and  wander,  and  get  lost,  enthu- 
siastically found  again  ;  and,  indeed,  play  all 
the  newest  variations  on  the  old,  old  theme 
of  Love. 

Hark !  as  they  say  in  tragical  night  scenes, 
just  before  the  ghost  enters,  to  the  -'Avind  at 
prayers."  Is  it  not  rare  organ  music,  that 
grand  piping  the  Avind  breathes  through  the 
fiutc-holes  and  arched  embouchures  that 
stare  at  each  other  for  ever  across  the  hall. 
What  an  anthem  to  England's  dead  and 
brave ;  what  an  unshaped  paean  to  her 
fame  ;  what  an  unAvritten  and  unAvriteable 
chant  in  the  wind  language.  unpronounceal)le, 
but  awful,  whether  in  rigging  or  vulgar 
chimney-pot !  Ten  thousand  ducats  could  I 
but  interpret  it:  one  syllable  of  it,  and  I 
Avere  a  poet  greater  than  0']Meara  himself, 
or  even  the  author  of  that  fine  epic,  O'Byan. 

But  Mr.  Tompion  Avaves  his  keys:  and  as 
is  the  cock-crow  to  the  errant  spirit,  I  must 
leave  the  Avail  of  that  sublime  Niagara  of 
melodies.  I  must  never  discover  Avhere  that 
remarkable  staircase  winds  up  to,  for  I 
forgot  to  ask  Spanker  if  it  is  a  well  or  a 
ventilating  shaft ;  and  if  I  had,  that  most 
gifted  of  subs  Avould  be  sure  not  to  have 
knoAvn.  As  we  screwed  up,  so  we  unscrcAved 
ourselves  back  doAvn  the  rock,  Spanker  to 
his  underground  bomb-proof  quarters  in 
the  Emperor's  Bastion,  to  dress  for  mess ; 
and  I  to  the  Club  House  Hotel,  to  attire 
myself  for  the  theatre. 

'The  details  of  that  '•  screamer"  of  an  opera 
it  Avill  not  be  necessary  for  mo  to  go  into,  it 
being  the  not  unknown  Trovatore,  and  the 
singers  neither  Mario  nor  Grisi  :  but  this  I 
will  say.  that  the  storm  that  broke  over  us 
during  the  second  act  Avas  black  as  indigo, 
and  that  the  great,  swift  sword-cuts  of  the 
lightning,  stabs  and  probings  of  scorching 
fire,  outshone  the  golden  lamplight,  and 
scared  us  Avith  its  turning  the  very  stage 
fire  to  mere  glow-Avorm  pallor. 

The  grand  way  Spanker  shoAved  me  home, 
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and  intimidated  challenging  sentinels  by 
roaring  '-officer,"  which  seemed  a  night 
talisman,  I  need  not,  as  I  am  just  packing  up 
for  Africa,  stop  any  further  to  describe. 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  DARK. 


There  is  an  obscure  little  brush,  mat,  and 
basket  shop,  in  the  Euston  Road  not  very  far 
east  pf  Saint  Pancras  Church,  which  has  out- 
side its  window  an  oil  picture,  representing 
blind  men  and  women  at  work  upon  brushes, 
mats,  and  biskets.     The  shop  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  an  institution.     There  is  a  young  man 
Avho  though  sightless,  walks  without  a  guide 
about  the  streets  of  London,  making  punctual 
calls  for  orders,  east  and  west,  in  city  or  in 
suburbs.    He  is  town  traveller  for  that  shop  in 
the  Euston  Road.     There  is  a  blind  man  who 
carries  abroad  heavy  bundles  of  mats  or  bulky 
basket  parcels.  He  is  porter  to  the  shop,  and 
he  walks  great  distances,  fiiithfully  trusting 
in  the   humane  friendliness  of  strangers  on 
the  pavement,  whom  he  asks  for  information 
about  crossings,  turnings,  or  the   numbering 
of  streets.  There  are  scattered  about  London 
many  little  families   dependent   upon   blind 
supporters,  who  have  been  saved  from  helpless 
pauperism  or  a  life  of  beggary,  and  who  are 
sustained  by  the  aid  given  in   that  shop  to 
their  industry.     Blind  men  and  women,  shift- 
less and  poor,  are  taught  the  most  profitable 
trades  they  can  follow  in  the  little   work- 
rooms behind  and  above  the  shop.    An  active 
and  most  intelligent  superintendent— himself 
blind — directs  the  enterprise,  and  gives  his 
mind  to  the   development  of  new  outlets  for 
the  industry  of  workers   without  light.     All 
the  books  printed  in  this  country   for   the 
blind,    on   every    system,    with    some   from 
France  and  America,are  formed  into  a  library ; 
which  is  to  every  poor  blind  man  within  reach 
of  it,  a  free  lending  library,  and  is  accessible 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  make  return  of  help 
for  help,   at  the   cost  of  but   a   very    small 
annual  fee. 

The  whole  enterprise  has  sprung  out  of 
the  active  benevolence  of  a  blind  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  bishop.  Not  being  herself  in 
any  but  the  bodily  sense, 

Shut  up  from  outward  light, 

To  incorpoi-iitG  with  glooiiiy  night, 

this  lady  has  chosen  to  devote  much  of  her 
energy  to  the  shedding  of  a  light  out  of  her 
own  heart  upon  the  path  of  some  among  the 
thirty  thousand  of  her  sightless  countrymen 
and  countrywomen. 

There  are  nearly  thirtj'  thousand  blind 
people  among  us ;  fourteen  thousand  of  them 
belonging  to  the  more  helpless  sex.  Only 
lour  thousand  of  them  are  below  the  age 
of  twenty  ;  and.  of  the  whole  number, 
not,  five  in  a  hundred  are  in  cas}^  possession 
of  the  means  of  life.  Tens  live  without 
labour,  thousands  are  dependent  for  their 
daily   bread  on  national  or  charitable  sup- 


port, if  not   upon   the   work  of  their   own 
hands. 

Outside  the  workhouse  there  are,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  twenty-one  institutions  for 
the  blind.  That  founded  in  Liverpool,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  is  the  oldest  of  these. 
That  of  Saint  George's,  in  London,  is  the 
largest,  and  the  only  one  to  which  admission 
is  entirely  free.  Altogether,  they  contain 
room  for  about  twelve  hundred  persons;  and, 
since  the  average  time  during  which  each 
person  is  maintained  in  one  of  them  seems  to 
be  at  least  four  j'ears,  the  whole  number  of 
fresh  admissions  into  such  asylums  must  be 
about  three  hundred  in  every  year.  At 
this  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
more  than  one  in  seven  of  the  blind  people 
among  us  has  been  benefited  by  existing 
institutions,  founded  to  supply  some  of  their 
wants. 

It  is  the  design  of  most  of  these  establish- 
ments to  admit  none  but  applicants  nnder 
the  age  of  twent}"-one.  These,  vrhen  admitted, 
recive  special  education,  and  are  taught  cer- 
tain trades  and  occupations,  for  which  sight 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Basket-making, 
cocoa-mat  making,  fancy  mat-weaving,  sack- 
weaving,  mattress-weaving,  twine,  line,  and 
cord-spinning,  hassock-making,  knitting  and 
crochet,  by  which  tliey  may  earn  some  of 
their  bread  after  they  have  gone  out  again 
into  the  world.  The  effort  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  it  is  made,  we  believe,  everywhere  in 
a  right  spirit.  But  some  of  the  occupations 
taught,  especially  the  knitting  and  crochet 
often  taught  to  girls,  are  remunerative  to 
nobody,  while  others  do  not  often  prove 
sufficientlj^  remunerative  to  the  blind,  because 
of  an  inevitable  disadvantage  under  which 
blind  workmen  suffer. 

Work  done  without  help  from  the  eyes  of 
the  mechanic,  and  of  which  the  accuracj^  has 
to  be  tested  at  every  step  by  the  less  rapid 
help  of  touch,  must  of  necessity  be  done 
with  a  deliberation  that  cuts  down  almost  to 
one-half  the  earnings  possible  from  piece- 
work. The  tool  that  is  laid  down  has  to  be 
felt  for  when  it  is  picked  up  again:  there  is 
no  ej^esight  to  tell  the  hand  how  it  ma.j  dart 
upon  it  with  immediate  precision.  Move- 
ments from  place  to  place  cannot  be  swift. 
Slow  and  sure  is  a  law  imposed  upon  the 
blind.  The  work  of  a  beginner  at  mat- 
making  has  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost 
price  of  the  material.  Now  the  blind  worker 
who  has  learnt  his  trade  cannot  receive  for 
his  work  double  pay,  because  the  want  of 
sight  has  caused  him  to  spend  double  time 
over  its  execution. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  The  trades 
taught  to  the  blind  are  very  kw  in  number, 
and  these  few  are  well  stocked,  as  all  callings 
of  men  are,  with  active  and  competing 
labourers.  All  the  work  of  the  hand  in  all 
the  trades  the^^  learn,  if  they  could  have  it 
ail,  would  hardly  feed  the  army  of  the  blind 
among  us.     But  they  cannot  have  it  all,  or 
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even  so  mucli  as  a  thousandth  part  of  it. 
Having  left  a  Blind  Institution,  the  mat- 
maker  or  net-maker  looks  to  the  few  friends 
he  has,  and  they  are  active  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  him  custom.  Therefore  he  com- 
monly begins  by  earning  for  himself  a  loaf 
r  two  of  bread.  I!ut,  in  a  little  while,  custom 
begins  to  lessen  the  activity  of  sympathy. 
The  worker  is  left  to  his  own  efforts  and 
resources,  and  he  is  in  no  position  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  support  of  his  own  inter- 
ests, lie  cannot  jostle  his  sharp-eyed  com- 
petitors in  the  great  labour  market,  and  he 
is  soon  pushed  aside  out  of  the  crowd.  He 
falls  into  want.  He  pledges  or  sells  his  tools. 
He  comes  to  the  workhouse,  or  makes,  per- 
haps, some  effort  to  live  by  playing  an  accor- 
dion in  the  streets.  The  next  step  downward 
is  to  simple  beggary. 

Against  these  difficulties  Miss  Gilbert,  the 
benevolent  foundress  of  the  Institution  in  the 
Euston  Road,  especially  desires  to  show  how 
we  may  prudently  contend.  The  entire  con- 
trol of  her  Institution  is  made  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  influential  and  able  men  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  nothing  to  contract  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  it  is,  by  its  formal  title,  said 
simply  to  be  an  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  TTelfare  of  the  Blind.  No  money 
is  spent  upon  display.  The  blind  lady  who 
began  this  good  work  made  her  experiment 
for  more  than  a  year  quietly  and  alone.  She 
began  her  work  in  May  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  it  was  not  until 
July  in  the  year  following  that  an  appeal  was 
rnade  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  its  plan.  Sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  the  enterprise  met 
eighteen  months  afterwards  to  develope  the 
small  private  association  into  the  beginning 
of  what  is,  we  trust,  hereafter  to  become  a 
great  public  foundation,  and  decide  upon  its 
rules.  The  societj^  has  subsequently  been 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations, 
certain  contributions  towards  an  endowment 
fund  haviug  been  added  to  JMiss  Gilbert's 
own  gift  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
same  purpose. 

While  there  is  no  limit  in  extent  or  direc- 
tion to  the  desire  of  this  body,  which  is  at 
present  but  a  small  one,  to  be  helpful  to  the 
blind,  there  is  a  sound  discretion  exercised 
in  the  development  of  its  resources.  Its  main 
effort  is  to  be  serviceable  as  a  supplement  to 
the  1  stabl  shed  blind  schools.  It  looks  for 
the  blind  labourer  in  the  day  of  distress,  and 
teaches  him  a  trade  if  lie  has  learnt  none,  or 
if  the  trade  learnt  already  chances  to  be  one 
by  which  life  cannot  be  supported  ;  it  makes 
also  a  just  and  kindly  distribution  of  the 
woi'k  it  can  provide.  IIow  much  or  how 
little  that  may  be,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  the  customers  for  mats,  baskets,  and 
brushes  at  the  little  shop  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

Tlie  shop  is  the  point  of  contact  between 
customers  and  the  poor  blind  workman  or 


workwoman.     It  is  not  intended  to  be,  and 
it  cannot   be  entirely  self-supporting.      All 
articles  sold  in  it  are    sold  to    private  cus- 
tomers at    the  usual    retail   prices,  and  by 
wholesale   with  a   liberal   reduction    to  the 
trade  ;  but  the  resulting  profits  are  paid  to 
the  blind  manufacturers  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  shopkeeper's  profit,  or  even  for 
the  covering  of  shop  expenses.     Some  of  the 
necessary   compensation   is   allowed   in   this 
way   for   the    disadvantage   blmd    workmen 
are  under  because  of  the  necessary  slowness 
of  their  labour.     There   is  need,  therefore, 
of  endowment  or    subscription  to  maintain 
the    little    house    which    has    been    made, 
among  other  of  its  good  uses,  to  serve  as 
an  exchange  through    which  the  blind  man 
who   works   at  his   lodging  may  come  into 
contact  with  the  customer  who  buys  in  shops. 
At  present,  the  receipts  at  this  establishment 
are,  we  believe,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
pounds   a-year.     Of  this  sum  about  half  is 
distributed   as  payment  for  labour   only  to 
blind  mat-makers,   and  so  forth,   working  at 
their  homes.      Of  each   sovereign   paid  for 
mats  under  this  system  a  sum  of  about  nine 
and  fourpence  goes   to  the  blind   workman 
for  his  labour,  while  to  the  basket-maker  the 
proportion  paid  is  about  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  in  the  sovereign. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  consists  in  the  teaching  of  trades 
to  adults  who,  until  so  taught,  have  not  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  or  their 
families.  One  constant  labour  of  the  blind 
superintendent.  Mr.  W.  Hanks  Levy,  is  also 
tlie  discovery  and  introduction  of  new  forms 
of  industry  by  the  adoption  of  which  blind 
people  can  live,  since  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  increase  in  the 
number  and,  if  possible,  improvement  also  in 
the  character  of  their  available  resources. 
Mr.  Levy  has  already  added  seven  new  and 
fjiirly  profitable  occupations  to  the  number 
of  trades  open  to  the  blind.  He  has  made 
journeys  into  the  provinces,  and  even  one 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  discovery  of  im- 
proved methods  of  work  in  the  old  callings. 
Among  the  results  of  his  exploration  he  has 
brought  from  France  a  plan  of  basket- 
making  upon  blocks,  which  ensures  to  the 
blind  'basket-maker  great  perfection  in  his 
work  with  an  important  saving  of  time. 

The   little    Euston   lload   Exchange   is   a 
narrow     shop,     tapestried    with     cocoa-nut 

brooms,  baskets, 


mats,  and  festooned  with 
and  basket-chairs.  Brushes  of  all  kinds 
are  in  cases  and  drawers ;  ornamental  bead- 
woi-k  and  leather-work  is  upon  the  counter; 
ornaments  and  blacking-brushes  play  at 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  together  in  the 
window.  Behind  the  counter  Mrs.  Levy 
acts  as  shopwoman. 

We  ask  for  information, 
Mrs.  Levy  to  her  husbanc 
room,   with  a  lonsi  table  in 


and  are  led  by 

through  a  little 

it.  behind  which 


there   stands   a   row   of  blind  men   quietly 
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feeling  a  way  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
by  skill  and  industry,  as  brush-makers  or 
Bass  broom-makers.  Bass  broom-making 
is  one  of  the  occupations  lately  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  blind.  Up  narrow 
stairs, — for  the  infant  society  is  not  wasting 
its  means  on  costly  premises, — we  are  led 
to  a  small  room,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
blind  superintendant  meets  us.  lie  has 
all  his  Avits  about  him,  and  with  but  a  few 
touches,  like  those  of  a  man  walking  in 
the  dark,  mounts  difficult  steps  with  prompt- 
ness and  decision;  rounds  the  ends  of  tables; 
avoids  chairs,  and,  on  entering  the  work- 
room in  which  blind  women  are  taught, 
observes  to  us,  "  You  see  that  there  is  one 
of  these  good  women  getting  her  tea 
ready." 

Certainly  there  was  a  blind  woman  at  the 
fire,  fearlessly  pouring  boiling  water  from 
the  kettle  into  a  small  teapot.  Whether 
the  sound  of  pouring  water  or  the  smell 
of  tea  supplied  the  place  of  eyes  wo  do  not 
know.  There  was  in  this  room  much 
to  suggest  to  us  that,  though  a  sunbeam 
quivered  on  the  floor,  the  whole  space  was, 
except  to  the  visitor,  pitch  dark,  There 
was  a  company  of  busy  women  sitting  or 
standing^onebusilycombiningstampcd  leather 
with  ornamental  basket-work;  one  making 
bead  toys ;  one  modelling  a  bouquet-holder  on 
a  block  ;  all  variously  engaged,  but  A\ith  eyes 
not  directed  to  thoir  work.  Visited  as  they 
were  by  a  stranger,  though  they  were  women, 
there  was  not  among  them  one  faint  glance 
of  women's  curiosity.  Feminine  eyes  are 
commonly  so  busy,  feminine  hands  are  usually 
so  decisive  in  their  movements,  that,  in  this 
work-room  of  blind  women,  the  stranger  must 
especially  find  darkness  visible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, darkness  without  gloom.  The  women 
are  all  cheerfully  at  worJs.  One  or  two  of 
them  have  been  very  swift  in  running  through 
their  lessons.  Others  are  battling  steadily 
with  difficulty.  So  it  is  with  the  men  whom 
in  another  room,  we  observe  safely  working 
with  edged  tools,  and,  by  the  help  of  wooden 
guides,  adjusting  accurately  the  extent  and 
smoothness  of  the  cuts  they  have  to  make  in 
the  course  of  thoir  brush-making. 

Upon  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library 
for  the  Ijlind  we  find  books  printed  in  relief 
on  six  or  seven  systems. 

The  collection  contains  a  body  of  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  which  are  being  circulated 
among  more  than  fifty  readers.  But  to  the 
workers  in  the  house  itself  a  wider  range  of 
literature  has  been  opened  by  the  kindness  of 
two  ladies,  who  find  every  week  a  little  time 
for  reading  to  the  blind. 

Upon  a  bookshelf  in  this  library  wo  observe 
a  draught-board  for  the  blind,  with  draught- 
men  and  chess-men  made  for  their  especial 
use.  On  the  board  the  black  squares  are 
raised ;  black  chess-men  arc  distinguished  by 
small  top-knots  on  their  heads.     There  are 


also  two  or  three  sets  of  contrivances  for  the 
assistance  of  blind  writers.  For  those  who 
could  write  before  they  lost  their  sight  the 
simplest  and  best  aid  is  a  writing-pad  cut  on 
the  surface  into  ridges.  The  pen  runs  along 
the  depression  corresponding  to  each  line  of 
manuscript,  and  makes  the  tails  of  letters 
upon  the  raised  spaces  above  and  below. 
Such  a  pad  costs  only  two  shillings,  and 
answers  better  than  more  complex  contri- 
vances wliich  cost,  perhaps,  two  pounds. 
For  blind  writers  who  have  all  to  learn 
there  is  a  most  ingenious  little  desk,  which 
spreads  before  the  writer  a  soft  pad  over 
which  he  can  accurately  and  firmly  fix 
a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  certain  size.  A  narrow 
wooden  ruler  is  then  moved  as  a  guide  to  the 
hand  down  a  succession  of  equidistant  holes 
into  which  it  fits  for  indication  of  the  lines,  and 
six-and-twenty  little  wooden  types,  stamping 
each  letter,  as  a  capital,  in  pin-holes  upon 
the  paper,  are  in  six-and-twenty  little  cells 
close  to  tiie  writer's  hand.  There  arc  also 
the  ten  numeral  figures.  The  writer  then,  if 
he  has  such  a  word  as  Wife  to  write,  presses 
his  W  upon  the  paper  close  above  the  ruler, 
leaves  it  there  till  he  has  picked  up  his  I  and 
pressed  it  down  close  to  the  W ;  restores  the 
W  to  its  cell,  leaving  the  I  till  he  has  pressed 
down  the  F  beside  it ;  then  returns  1  to  its 
cell,  and  leaves  the  F  to  guide  him  in  the 
printing  of  his  E.  Of  anything  written  or 
printed  in  this  way,  two  or  more  copies  can, 
of  course,  be  produced  at  once  ;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  blind  writing  in  raised  letters  legible 
by  the  blind.  The  pin-holes  emboss  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  and  the  letter  writer  can 
himself,  without  any  loss  of  privacy,  run  u«t 
an  eye  but  a  finger  over  what  he  has  written, 
and  make  any  addition  or  correction  before 
sending  it  away.  To  collect  and  employ  all 
such  contrivances,  even  to  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, a  museum  for  help  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  the 
conductors  of  the  institution  in  the  Euston 
Road  hope  to  develope. 

All  substances  of  which  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics can  be  learned  through  the  sehse 
of  touch,  would  be  fit  contril)utions  to  a 
Museum  for  the  Blind.  Stuffed  beasts  and 
birds,  preserved  insects,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, shells,  specimens  of  various  grains, 
minerals  and  manufactured  articles, — no- 
thing would  be  inappropriate  that  can  be 
delicately  handled  without  injury.  Persons 
who  are  making  collections  in  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  open  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  blind,  and  who  have  specimens 
which  they  do  not  want,  would  do  good  by 
sending  them  as  contributions  to  this  pro- 
jected museum.  Mr.  Levy  will  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

Musical  talent  is  very  common  among  the 

1  lind.     The  best  means  of  developing  this, 

and  turning  it  to   account,  for  the   artistic 

ratification   of  others,  as   well  as   for    the 
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maintenance  of  its  possessor,  is  one  of  the 
points  which  the  Association  does  not  lose 
sight  of.  Bat  as  yet  it  cannot  do  much  in 
special  musical  education  •  but  it  does  a 
little.  More  time  and  more  money  will 
probably  render  it  the  means  of  becoming  a 
blessing  to  blind  musicians. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  undertaking,  the  provision  of  some 
better  means  of  livelihood  to  the  poor  blind 
mechanic,  we  have  yet  to  show  how  far  the 
business  of  the  shop  has  hitherto  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  class  that  looks  to  it  for  help. 
At  present,  it  is  able  to  afford  employment  to 
fifty-six  blind  men  and  women.  Twenty  of 
these  are  supplied  Avith  regular  work  in  their 
own  homes,  at  sums  varying  from  twelve 
shillings  to  cighteenpence  a-weck ;  twenty- 
one  are  taught  and  employed  at  the  Society^s 
repository,  and  fifteen  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  their  own  homes  or  are  engaged 
in  selling  goods  for  the  Association.  Some  of 
these  people  have  been  withdrawn  from  beg- 
gary and  destitution  in  the  streets,  and  there 
are  upon  the  books  of  the  Association  names 
of  seventy-six  persons — some  of  them  now 
beggars — who  desire  nothing  better  than  help 
to  the  means  of  earning  their  own  bread  by 
honest  labour.  To  delay  the  giving  of  such 
help  in  so  many  cases  is  an  unhappy  necessity. 
Upon  the  amount  of  custom  at  the  shop 
depends  the  amount  of  work  to  be  distri- 
buted, and  the  distribution  of  it  is  made  with 
the  nicest  regard  to  the  relative  condition  of 
the  persons  helped.  With  many  persons, 
regular  work  to  the  amount  of  only  cighteen- 
pence a  week  suffices  to  keep  energy  and 
hope  alive,  and  to  secure  a  bare  subsistence 
tft  those  who  arc  able  to  get  some  occasional 
employment  in  the  common  labour-market. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  blind  father  with 
several  blind  son.s,  or  a  large  family  in  deej) 
distress,  and  for  a  season  it  is  necessary  that 
a  larger  amount  of  fixed  income  should  be 
earned.  Work  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a-week  is  then  given  by  the 
Association  ,  although,  in  an  ordinary  case, 
work  to  the  amount  of  six  shillings  a-week 
must  needs  be  accepted  as  a  liberal  allow- 
ance. 

We  pour  out  the  last  scraps  from  our  small 
budget  of  information  on  this  subject  when 
we  add,  that  at  Plymouth,  Canterbur}',  Here- 
ford, Reading,  Bexhill  (near  Hastings,)  and 
Willingdon  (near  Eastbourne,)  blind  agents 
are  employed  in  selling  goods :  that  some  of 
the  new  forms  of  industry  first  taught  to  the 
blind  in  the  Euston  Road  have  been  wisely 
and  readily  adopted  in  some  of  the  established 
Blind  Schools  :  and  that  one  of  the  little 
special  hoards  originated  by  some  donors  to 
this  Association  is  fi)r  the  cstablisliment  of  a 
second  shop  at  the  West  End  to  which  more 
custom  may  fiow,  and  by  which  more  em- 
ployment may  be  created  for  a  class  of  people 
sufioring  frf)ni  sore  and  obvious  need  of  a 
sufficiency  of  work. 


The  last  addition  to  the  cares  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  the  establishment  of  a  lodging- 
house  for  blind  workpeople,  which  at  present 
only  contains  six  or  seven  inmates,  each  of 
whom  is  lodged  and  fed  for  seven  shillings  a- 
week.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  neces- 
sary slowness  of  their  work  curtails  the 
earnings  of  the  blind,  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  live  as  cheaply  as  they  might  if  they  could 
see  their  own  way  As  housekeepers.  There 
is  such  a  thing  on  earth  as  a  blind  woman 
who  can  make  and  boil  a  famous  apple 
pudding  ;  but  as  a  rule,  blind  housekeepers 
are  very  limited  in  their  resources,  and  must 
find  it  difiicult  to  make  the  best  of  small 
means  in  providing  for  themselves  their 
daily  food,  in  mending  of  clothes,  and  in  the 
working  out  of  many  small  details  of  neces- 
sary thrift. 


A  WARNING. 

Place  your  hands  in  mine,  dear, 
Wilh  their  rcse-Ieaf  touch  : 

If  you  heed  my  warning, 
It  will  spare  you  much. 

Ah  !  with  just  such  smiling, 

Unbelieving  eyes, 
Years  ago  I  heard  it : 

You  shall  bo  more  wise. 

You  have  one  great  treasure, 

Joy  for  all  your  life  ; 
Do  not  let  it  perish 

In  one  reckless  strife. 

Do  not  venture  all,  child, 
In  one  frail,  weak  heart  ; 

So,  through  any  shipwreck, 
You  may  save  a  part. 

Where  your  soul  is  tempted 
Most  to  trust  your  fate, 

Ther(?J  with  double  caution 
Linger,  fear,  and  wait. 

Measure  all  you  give — still 
Counting  what  you  take  ; 

Love  for  love  :  so  placing 
Each  an  equal  stake. 

Treasure  love  ;  though  ready 

Still  to  live  without. 
In  your  fondest  trust,  keep 

Just  one  thread  of  doubt 

Build  on  no  to-morrow  ; 

Love  has  but  to-day  ; 
If  the  links  seem  slackening, 

Cut  the  bond  away. 

Trust  no  pr;iycr  nor  promise  ; 

AVords  are  grains  of  sand  : 
Keep  your  heart  unbroken, 

Safely  in  your  hand. 

That  your  love  may  finish 

Culm  as  it  begun, 
Learn  this  lesson  bettor, 

liear,  than  1  have  done. 
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Vears  hence,  perhaps,  this  warning 

You  shall  give  again. 
In  just  the  self -same  words,  dear, 

And— just  as  much  m  vain. 

THE  LAGGING  EASTER. 


There  may  be  nothing  either  new  or  pro- 
found in  the  present  paper ;  and  yet,  nine  peo- 
ple out  of  ten  are  unable  to  give  an  answer 
to,  much  less  a  clear  account  of,  the  question  : 
Why  does  Lent  happen  this  year  later  than 
it  has  happened  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven  ? 

To  solve  the  problem,  we  are  launched 
into  the  midst  of  the  Almanac  ;  the  meanings 
of  whose  terms  are  not  always  easily  under- 
stood. Perhaps,  instead  of  the  Almanac  we 
ought  to  have  said  the  Calendar ;  because  the 
calendar  gives  the  dates,  conventional  or 
natural,  of  the  days  of  the  year,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  weeks  and  mouths.  Calendar 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Calendte,  the 
first  dayof  every  month;  the  Roman  month 
being  divided  into  three  unequal  periods, 
called  calends,  ides,  and  nones.  The  Greek 
almanac  had  no  Calends  belonging  to  it ; 
hence,  to  defer  anything  to  the  Greek  Calends 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  puttmg  it  off  till 
'•'  to-morrow  come-never.'^  A  calendar  is  thus 
a  record  of  special  times,comprising  also,more 
or  less  fully,  the  means  employed  for  their 
calculation,  and  for  the  measurement  of  time 
in  general.  And  this  brings  us  to  wish  for 
and  to  search  after  some  approximate  notion 
or  definition  of  time.     What  is  time  ? 

Time  is  only  motion  translated  into  another 
language.  There  are  tables  for  converting 
time  into  arc  or  space.  Time  is  measured 
by  motion,  and  motion  by  time ;  a  mutual 
comparison  of  the  two  gives  us  the  respective 
value  of  each.  A  clock  is  one  or  more  hands 
in  regulated  motion  round  a  dial-plate;  an 
hour-glass  is  sand  in  uniform  motion  through 
a  narrow  hole  into  a  transparent  receptacle  ; 
a  sun-dial  derives  its  utility  from  a  shadow 
moving  from  side  to  side.  The  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  foundation  of  all 
measurement  of  time.  If  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  stood  perfectly  still  and  fixed,  without 
any  revolution  whatsoever,  cither  in  orbits 
or  on  axes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
cognisance  could  be  taken  of  measured  time 
even  supposing  inhabited  worlds  to  exist  as 
at  present. 

Time  with  us  is  measured  by  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  and 
fractions  of  seconds.  At  first  hearing,  it 
seems  like  an  impertinence  to  tell  this; 
but  the  fact  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
There  are  different  sorts  of  years,  of  months, 
and  of  days,  which  require  considerable 
nicety  of  observation  to  distinguish,  and  con- 
siderable clearness  of  head  to  reconcile  and 
dovetail  together  exactly ;  because  all  mea- 
sures of  time  must,  in  the' long  run,  be  exactly 
commensurate  at  their  grand  starting-points 


and  their  termini;  otherwise,  chronology 
falls  into  error,  which  gets  worse  and  worse 
the  longer  it  continues.  There  are  even 
metaphysical  men  who  hold  tjiat  time  (as  is 
often  supposed  of  matter)  ismfiuitely  divisible, 
and  that  a  quarter  of  a  second  is  really 
capable  of  as  minute  subdivision  as  we  usually 
acknowledge  a  century  to  be.  As  an  illus- 
tration :  We  may  pass  through  a  long  and 
troubled  life  in  the  course  of  a  single  half- 
hour's  feverish  dream;  on  the  other  band,  a 
long  night's  rest,  if  sound  and  undisturbed, 
appears  to  consist  of  no  more  than  an  instant 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  Time,  as  far 
as  any  individual  is  concerned,  is  the  trace 
which  a  succession  of  events  leaves  upon  his 
memory. 

To  show  that  it  13  not  all  plain-sailing 
across  the  bosom  of  Time,  let  us  put  the 
question,  "  What  is  a  day  ?"  Some  one  will 
tell  you  at  once,  '•'  It  is  day  when  it  is  light, 
and  it  is  night  when  it  is  dark.  A  day  is 
the  interval  between  sunrise  and  sunset." 
There  is  no  great  difiiculty  in  accepting  the 
definition  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  latitude 
where  the  day  and  the  night  together  make 
up  twenty  .four  hours ;  the  shortness  of  the  one 
compensating  for  the  length  of  the  other, 
without  any  upsetting  of  the  grand  land- 
marks of  noon  and  midnight.  But  travel 
northwards,  in  summer  till  you  reach  the 
midnight  sun,  and  thence  proceed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  you  will  have  a  day  of  one 
month,  two  months,  three  mouths  long,  until, 
if  you  could  reach  the  pole,  you  would  have 
but  one  night  and  one  day  m  the  year  ;  each 
of  six  months'  duration.  Those  days  will  not 
do  for  every-day  wear. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  day  of  common  life  shall  be  the 
interval  of  time  between  two  successive  pas- 
sages of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian. 
But  a  meridian  ?  Listen.  The  earth  is  a 
melon  of  the  ribbed  variety;  only  the  ribs, 
called  meridians,  are  infinitely  narrower  and 
more  numerous  than  on  any  variety  of  melon 
known.  Where  the  blossom  once  grew,-  is 
the  north  pole :  where  the  stalk  was  attached 
is  the  south  pole ;  and  of  course  the  ribs  run 
from  pole  to  pole.  Stick  a  spit  through  your 
melon,  in  at  one  pole  and  out  at  the  other, 
and  you  have  in  the  shape  of  solid  iron,  the 
imaginary  line  which  is  called  the  earth's 
axis.  Put  the  melon  to  roast  at  a  consider- 
able distance  before  a  kitchen  firo,  set  the 
jack  a-going  steadily,  and  (if  the  spit  were  a 
little  inclined  to  the  fire  obliquely,  instead 
of  being  placed  straight  and  horizontally 
before  it)  you  would  have  a  correct  image 
of  the  way  iu  Avhich  every  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  successively  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. The  moment  when  any  rib  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  fire,  is  the  moment  when  the 
sun  crosses  that  meridian.  But  the  earth 
travels  round  the  sun,  and  that  makes  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  rib  to  the  fire — that  is,  different  to  what 
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it  would  be  if  the  earth  stood  quite  6ti  1, 
a" ways  remaining  in  one  place  as  the  melon 
does.  Moreover,  the  earth's  orbit  is  not 
exactly  circular,  but  elliptical  or  oval;  and 
that  causes  a  difference  in  the  intervals  of 
time  betvreen  the  successive  presentations  of 
the  same  meridian  to  the  sun.  And  so  astro- 
nomers have  contrived  a  fictitious  day,  regu- 
lated by  the  apparent  movement  of  a  fictitious 
sun,  liy  -which  all  days  are  regulated  to  be 
twenty-four  hours  long  alike.  There  is  there- 
fore real  or  natural  time,  and  mean  or  arti- 
ficial time.  The  first  is  ascertained  by  obser- 
vations of  the  sun;  the  second  is  known 
either  by  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  real 
time  certain  numbers  that  arc  given  in  tables 
adapted  to  every  day  in  the  year,  or  by  merely 
looking  at  a  good  chronometer.  The  better 
the  clock  and  the  better  the  sun-dial,  the  more 
certain  will  be  their  disagreement  at  par- 
ticular well-known  times  of  the  year.  Indeed, 
they  agree  only  four  times  in  the  year.  The 
amount  needed  to  reconcile  them,  is  what  is 
called  the  equation  of  time,  and  is  often 
printed  in  almanacs  for  the  million  as  Clock 
before  Sun,  or  Sun  before  Clock,  as  the  case 
may  be.  xXote  well,  therefore,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the 
sun,  a  day  is  not  the  return  of  the  same  rib 
or  meridian  to  exactly  the  same  relative 
point.  It  would  be  so  if  the  earth  stood  still, 
like  the  melon  before  the  fire  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  advance  in  her  orbit,  the  com- 
pletion of  an  entire  revolution  on  her  axis 
docs  not  precisely  coincide  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  same  meridian  to  the  sun. 

The  lapse  of  time  occupied  by  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  her  axis  (which 
coincides  with  the  passage  of  the  same  fixed 
star  across  the  same  meridian,  because  the 
fixed  stars  are  at  such  enormous  distances 
from  us  that  the  earth's  diameter  and  even 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  as 
nothing,  and  insensible,  in  comparison)  is 
called  a  sidereal  day ,fromsiderealis,  belonging 
to  stars.  The  sidereal  day  is  a  most  valuable 
unity  of  time,  for  it  never  varies  from  century 
to  century,  and  is  the  same  from  whatever 
spot  on  earth  it  is  observed.  The  sidereal 
day,  which  is  the  time  of  apparent  revolution 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  is  a  trifle  shorter  than 
the  mean  solar  day,  consisting  of  only  twenty- 
three  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  seconds,  of 
mean  solar  time.  In  fact  the  ear  en  clearly 
cheats  herself  out  of  a  day  liy  the  perform- 
ance of  her  journey  round  the  sun  :  if  she 
stood  still  with  reference  to  the  sun,  as  she 
virtually  stands  still  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  stars,  she  would  have  one  sunrise  more 
than  she  has  under  actual  circumstances. 
From  the  comparative  sb.ortness  of  the  side- 
real day,  it  follows  that  the  same  star  may 
cross  the  same  meridian  in  the  same  solar 
day — which  Avill  happen  to  the  Pole-star  on 
the  seventh  of  April  next. 

Our  day  called  the  civil  day,  begins  at 
midnight,  or  at  the  sun's  passage  across  the 


lower  or  opposite  meridian  to  our  own. 
The  astronomical  day,  adopted  by  modern 
men  of  science,  begins  at  noon;  twelve 
hours  after  the  civil  day.  The  ecclesiastical 
day,  regulating  religious  observances,  agrees 
in  its  commencement  ■with  the  civil  day. 
When  Hannah  More  brought  about  the 
closing  of  the  opera  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  nights,  her  scruples  were  guided  by 
the  civil  not  the  astronomical  day.  A  strict 
and  rigid  astronomer  would  have  imhesi- 
tatingly  allowed  the  ballet-dancers  to  con- 
tinue their  evolutions  until  broad  dayliaiht. 
The  above  considerations  suggest  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  is  generally 
supposed  to  say  Good  morning  precisely  at 
the  right  moment. 

All  these  points  arc  precise,  and  can  be 
clearly  laid  down  and  comprehended  by  the 
exertion  of  a  little  attention  ;  unfortunately, 
such  is  not  the  case  with  our  Moveable  Feasts, 
which  are  what  they  are,  dependent  on  a 
sliding  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  historic  facts.  There  would  have  been  no 
Moveable  Feasts  in  our  calendar,  if  the  day 
on  which  Easter  ought  to  fall  had  been  accu- 
rately known.  The  Church  never  knew  the 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ; 
only,  there  existed  a  tradition  according  to 
which,  the  Resurrection  took  place  shortly 
after  the  vernal  equinox  and  after  a  full  moon. 
In  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
when  the  Council  of  Nicasa  assembled  to 
regulate  the  constitution  of  Christian  worship, 
it  had  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts — amongst  which  Easter,  tbat  is  to 
say  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ — was  the  principal,  and  the  one  on 
which  depended  the  return  of  several  other 
first-class  feasts,  such  as  the  Ascension, 
Whitsuntide,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  rest ; 
for  the  true  dates  of  the  Ascension  and  of 
Pentecost  were  no  better  ascertained  than 
that  of  Easter. 

Christian  tradition  held  that  the  first 
took  place  forty  days,  and  the  second  fifty 
days,  after  Easter.  It  was  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
should  carefully  regulate  the  date  of  this 
latter  feast,  because  it  must  be  followed  forty 
days  afterwards  by  Pentecost.  Thoy  were 
thus  obliged  to  fix  the  date  of  Easter,  for 
which  they  had  no  date:  and,  at  that  epoch, 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  means  of  accu- 
rately calculating  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Moreover,  the  astronomical 
facts  wliich  tradition  was  able  to  supply,  were 
too  vague  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  the  impossiliijity  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  they  evaded  it ;  and 
determined  that,  ''  Every  year,  the  Feast  of 
Easter  should  bo  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
Avhich  follows  tlie  day  of  the  first  full  moon, 
hapiiening  alter  the  twentieth  of  jMarch.'' 
Nevertheless,  Clavius  acknowledges  that,  in 
fifteen  Imndrcd  and  eighty-two,  the  Cburch 
might  have  exercised  the  right  of  depriving 
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mooD,  which  was 
eighteen,  when 


Easter  of  its  variable  chara,cter,  and  of  fixing 
it  invariably,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  for 
instance.  As  it  is.  in  consequence  of  the  rule 
in  force,  it  results  that  this  first  full  moon 
can  never  happen  before  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  nor  the  Feast  of  Easter  before  the 
twenty-second.  Our  century  has  as  yet 
offered  only  a  single  example  of  Easter's  hap- 
pening the  first  day  after  the  JIarch  full 
in  eighteen  hundred  and 
Easter  fell  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  jMarch. 

The  other  limit — the  latest  date  at  which 
this  same  feast  can  possibly  be  celebrated,  is 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April.  In  fact,  if  the  full 
moon  happens  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  it 
will  not  be  the  Paschal  moon  ;  the  proper 
Paschal  moon  will  shine  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April ;  and,  if  that  day  turns  out  to  be  a 
Sunday,  JEaster  cannot  be  celebrated  till  the 
Sunday  following,  the  twenty-fifth  of  April. 
As  instances  of  the  two  extremes,  the  Feast  of 
Easter  occurred  on  the  tv>"enty-second  of 
]N[arch,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  will  occur  in 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
It  has  fallen  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirtj'-four.  and  will  so  fall  again 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fort3^-three,  in  two  thou- 
sand and  thirty-eight,  and  in  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  which  is  quite  long 
enough  for  us  to  look  forward  to.  From 
the  twenty-second  of  March  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April,  both  inclusive,  there  are 
five-and-thirty  days.  Easter  therefore  can 
occupy  five-and-thirty  different  places  in  the 
calender. 

This  present  lagging  Easter,  happening  on 
the  twenty -fifth  of  April,  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional case ;    nor  is  the  extreme  limit  often 
nearly  a,pproached.    In  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,    Easter    fell  on    the"  twentieth   of 
April ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  eighteen 
hundred    and    thirty-two,    on    the    twenty- 
second;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
it   did   not  come  till   the   twenty-third.     In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  current 
year,  Easter  will  not  happen  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April.     The  reason  is   this:     We 
have  seen  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaja,  Easter  ought  to   be  cele- 
brated on  the  Sunday  which  follows  the  day 
of  the  first   full  moon   happening  after  the 
twentieth  of  jNIarch.     Now,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  the  moon  is  full  two  days 
before   the  twentieth  of  JMarch,   namelv,  on 
the  eighteenth ;  it  is  therefore  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  following  full  moon  that  the  Feast 
of  Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated.     This  new 
full  moon   will  happen  on   the  seventeenth 
of  April.     But  as  that  very  day  is  precisely 
a  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  Easter  must  be 


put  off  till  the  following  Sunday,  April  the 
twenty-fourth. 

The  persons  who  originally  adopted  the 
rule   by  which    Easter  Day   is    fixed,    held 
notions  respecting  the  movements  of  the  sun 
and  moon  which  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observations:    nevertheless,    the 
Paschal  moon  is  still  determined  according 
to  these  preconceived  ideas,  by  making  use  of 
periods  which  you  will  hear  about   shortly, 
regulated  by  the  Golden  Number,  the  Epact, 
and  other  contrivances.     This  Paschal  moon, 
this  conventional  satellite,  may  arrive  at  the 
full  a  day  or  two  before  or  after  the  real 
moon  or  the  mean  astronomical  moon,  which 
has  given  rise  to  frequent  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  who  are    not  generally 
aware  that  Easter  is  regulated  by  a  fictitious, 
imaginary  moon,  and  not  by  the  real  moon 
which  shines  in  the  heavens.     On  this  account 
the  vulgar  are  apt  to  charge  with  ignorance, 
or  at  least  with  inattention,  the   astronomers 
who  stupidly  make  them  celebrate  Easter  a 
month  too  late,  as  the  testimony  of  their  ovni 
eyesight  informs  them  to  be  the  case.     Never- 
theless,   astronomers  are   not   in    the   least 
responsible  for  such  errors,  or  rather  for  such 
irregularities.     Thus,  in   seventeen   hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  although  Easter  ought  to 
have  been  kept  on  Sunday  the  first  of  April, 
according  at  the  actual  state  of  the  moon,  it 
was   not   celebrated  till    the   Sunday   after- 
wards.    A  similar  instance  occurred  in  eight- 
teen   hundred  and   eighteen.     If  the  vi-sible 
moon  had  been  consulted,   she  would  have 
ordered   the   celebration    of  Easter   on   the 
twenty-ninth  of  IMarch ;  the  festival  was  ob- 
served    on    the   twenty-second    instead,    in 
obedience  to  the  fictitious  moon.     The  theo- 
retical time  when  the  real  moon   is  a  new 
moon,  depends  on  astronomical  ta])les  which 
are  continually  brought  nearer  ami  nearer  to 
perfection;   the  epoch  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter  would  not  by   this  method  be  deter- 
mined beforehand   with  certamty;  the   cor- 
rection of  an  error  of  half  a  minute  of  time 
might  cause  the  festival  to  be  deferred  for  a 
week.     This  inconvenience  completely  justi- 
fies the  choice  of  what  is  called  an  ecclesias- 
tical moon   for  the  regulation   of   religious 
rites.     To  these  peremptory  r(;asons  may  be 
added  another,  which  can  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  have  equal  value.     According  to  Clavius, 
the  idea  is  not  to  be  entertained  of  regulating 
Easter   by   the   real   moon ;  because,  as  he 
wisely  remarks,   the  festival  would,  in  that 
case,   be  held   at  the  same   time   with    the 
Easter  of  the  Jews,  which  would  be  highly 
improper,  nay  indecent. 

And  now  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  astronomy,  In 
the  year  four  hundred  and  three  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Greek  astronomer,  Meton, 
discovered  that  at  the  end  of  nineteen  lunar 
years,  comprising  two  hundred  and  thirty -five 
lunations,  the  same  phases  of  the  moon,  recur 
at  the  same  epochs,  because  the  sun  and  the 
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moon  are  ajrain,  in  reference  to  the  earth,  at 
the  same  points  of  the  heavens  as  they  were 
nineteen  years  before.  This  period  of  nine- 
teen years  was  called  the  cycle  of  Meton.  The 
Greeks,  who  received  this  information  with 
enthusiasm,  wrote  it  in  letters  of  gold  on 
tables  which  were  placed  in  their  temples, 
whence  the  denomination  of  Golden  Num- 
bers. The  Golden  Number,  or  Prime  of  our 
Prayer-book,  also  called  the  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  which  retains  its  place  in  the  Calen- 
dar, indicates  the  number  of  the  order  of 
each  and  every  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  of 
nineteen  years.  Now,  the  present  lunar 
cycle  having  commenced  on  the  first  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three, 
to  conclude  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  it  follows  that  wo  are 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  cycle  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Golden  Number  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  is  seventeen. 

The  Epact  of  any  year  (derived  from 
epaktos,  adventitious,  something  appen- 
ded) is  the  number  Avhich  gives  the  age 
of  the  moon  on  the  first  of  January  of  that 
particular  year ;  it  indicates  how  many  days 
must  be  added  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  to 
make  it  finish  at  the  same  time  as  the  solar 
year.  A  lunation  being  twenty-nine  days 
and  a-half,  twelve  lunations  make  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  If  we  suppose 
the  solar,  civil,  or  legal  year  to  be  exactly 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  it  will 
follow  that  the  lunar  year  is  eleven  days 
shorter  than  the  solar  year.  It  hence  results 
that  if  the  moon  is  new  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  given  year,  the  Epact  will  be 
eleven  the  year  following,  and  twenty-two 
the  third  year.  For  the  Fourth  year,  the 
Epact  should  bo  thirty-throe  ;  but  as  thirty- 
three  days  are  equal  to  the  duration  ofa 
lunation  plus  throe  days  (in  round  numbers), 
thirty  days  are  suppressed  for  this  lunation, 
and  there  remains  three  for  the  figure  of  the 
Epact  for  the  fourth  year.  Consequently,  the 
Epact  increases  by  eleven  days  every  year, 
until  it  has  exceeded  twenty-nine,  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  lunar  month.  On  tho 
first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  the  number  of  the  Epact  was  four  ;  by 
adding  eleven  to  this  number,  we  had  fifteen 
for  tho  Epact  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  by  adding  eleven  to  this  latter  figure, 
we  have  twenty-six,  which  is  the  number  of 
the  Epact  for  the  present  year.  It  informs 
us  that  Ave  must  add  twenty-six  days  to  the 
lunar  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  in  order  to  make  it  conclude  at  tli^ 
same  time  as  tho  solar  year,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  tho  moon  had  reached 
tho  twenty-sixth  day  of  her  ago. 

I'he  Dominical  Letter  (which  indicates  the 
Sunday)  was  invented  for  tho  use  of  the  per- 
petual calendars  when  they  were  originally 
annexed  to  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books. 
The  ordinary  year  equals  fifty-two  weeks"iplu8 


one  day.  The  name  of  the  day  on  which  it 
begins  is  also  the  name  of  the  day  on  Avhich 
it  concludes :  thus,  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  began  on  a  Friday  and  ended 
v.'ith  a  Friday ;  and,  consequently,  the  tenth 
of  June  of  one  year,  for  instance,  bears  the 
same  name  as  the  ninth  of  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Such  facts  as  these  induced 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  perpetual 
calendar.  To  efi'ect  this  (see  the  tables  in 
the  Church  Prayer-book)  it  is  necessary  to 
substitute  for  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and 
G,  written  in  their  proper  order  periodically 
in  succession  opposite  to  the  respective  dates 
of  the  days  of  the  year.  If  it  happen,  as  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  for  example, 
that  the  year  commences  by  a  Saturday,  that 
day  is  designated  by  A  throughout  tho  whole 
year ;  the  Sunday  by  B  ;  the  Monday  by  C  ; 
and  so  on.  The  letter  which  marks  the 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  is  that  which  is 
called  the  Dominical  Letter  from  Dominica 
Dies,  the  Lord's  Day.  For  the  current  year 
it  is  B,  as  we  have  just  seen.  This  letter 
changes  every  year,  and  goes  back  one  step, 
because  there  is,  in  ordinary  years,  one  day 
more  than  fifty-two  weeks.  In  bissextile 
years  February  has  twenty-nine  days  instead 
of  twenty-eight,  as  in  ordinary  years;  it 
follows  that,  in  those  years,  there  ought  to  be 
two  Dominical  Letters,  one  for  January  and 
February,  and  another  (the  next  which  pre- 
cedes in  alphabetical  order)  for  the  ten  fol- 
lowing months.  Thus  m  the  bissextile  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  (the  last  we 
had)  the  two  Dominical  Letters  Ayere  F  and 
E ;  the  letter  F  marked  the  Sundays  of 
January  and  Februar}^,  and  E  those  of  the 
other  months,  from  the  first  of  JMarch  to  the 
thirty-first  of  Decembci-.  As  the  Dominical 
Letter  goes  back  one  step  every  ordinary 
year,  D  marked  the  Sundays  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  C  those  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  B  marks  those 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Next 
year,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  is  leap-year 
again ;  therefore  A  Avill  be  tho  Dominical 
Letter  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and 
G  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

After  a  complete  period  of  seven  bissextile 
years,  or  twenty-eight  years  in  all,  the  days 
of  the  week  again  recur  in  the  same  order 
corresponding  with  the  days  of  the  month ; 
and  consequently  the  Dominical  Letters  are 
periodically  reproduced.  This  period  of  28 
years  is  what  is  called  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Cycle  of  the  Sun,  although  it  is  in  no  wise 
calculated  from  any  real  or  ajiparcnt  motion 
of  the  sun.  The  number  of  the  order  of  any 
year  in  the  Solar  Cycle  being  given,  its 
Dominical  Letter  is  learned  by  referring  to 
the  year  of  the  same  order  in  the  table  of  the 
twenty-eight  years,  of  any  preceding  cycle. 
Tho  Solar  Cycle  is  made  to  set  out  from  the 
year  nine  before  the  Christian  era.  In  order 
to  find  the  date  of  tho  cycle  for  any  year,  it 
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snfTices  to  add  nine  to  its  anno  domini,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  t\venty-ei,;i;l)t.  Tlius,  for 
ei,L;;hteen  hundred  and  lii\y-nine ;  to  it  add 
nine,  which  makes  eigliteen  liundred  and 
sixty-eight,  which,  divided  by  twenty-eight, 
gives  a  quotient  of  sixty-six  with  a  reniaiiidei- 
of  twenty  ;  whence  it  "foUows  that  ei,uliteen 
liuu  Ired  and  (ifty-nine  is  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  sixty  seventh  Solar  Cycle. 

The  Roman  Indiction  is  still  admiftcd  into 
the  calendar.  It  is  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years. 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  astronomy,  but 
wiiich  has  reference  to  a  mode  of  tax-gather- 
ing in  tiie  time  of  the  Roman  Einperoi's. 
not  anterior  to  Con.stantine.  To  lind  it,  add 
taree  to  the  anno  domini,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  fifteen  ;  the  remainder  is  the  number  of 
the  order  of  the  year  in  this  cycle.  When 
there  is  no  rennxinder,  (ifteen  is  taken  as  the 
number  of  order  required.  Thus,  eighteen 
hundred  and  iifty-nine,  plus  three,  divided 
by  fifteen,  gives  a  quotient  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  with  two  for  remainder. 
^V"hence  it  follows  that  eigliteen  hundred 
an  1  fifty-nine  is  the  second  year  of  the 
hun  Ired  and  twenty-iifth  cycle  of  the  Roman 
Indiction. 

.Vot  only  has  ecclesiastical  chronology  its 
ackno.vledged  conventional  errors  and  in- 
accuracies, but  there  ary  several  paradoxical 
eir^u  ustances  connected  with  Time,  as  luea- 
sui'eJ  by  the  real  motions  of  t!ie  earth  and 
t';ie  apparent  motions  of  the  snii.  Yet 
tliere  is  scircely  any  other  way  of  measuring 
it,  for  popular  and  daily  use,  except  by  taking 
those  motions  as  a  metrical  basis,  at  le.-ist 
apiroxim  itively.  The  measurement  of  the 
diur.ial  interval,  so  important  an  \te:n  in  all 
for  MS  of  reci)rded  aimals,  is  not  carried  out 
in  practice  by  a  fixed  and  absolute  rule,  al- 
th  )ug!i  it  may  be  astronomically  and  within 
t'le  walls  of  observatories.  If  you  make  a 
journey  round  the  world  in  the  direction  of 
ir  >m  east  to  west  (that  is,  from  FiUgland  to 
America  and  tlience  to  China),  when  yon  get 
liack  to  your  starting-[)oint,  you  will  have 
lia  1  one  day  less  than  if  you  had  sta\ed  at 
home  ;  the  date  of  your  arrival  will  be.  ae- 
ording  to  your  own  reckoning,  the  last  day, 
per!n()s,  of  this  month,  instead  of  the  first 
day  of  next  month  as  calculated  by  genile- 
meu  who  sit  at  home  at  ease.  The  reason  is 
pbimly  analogous  to  that  which  causes  the 
tiillci-ence  between  the  solar  and  the  sidereal 
<lav  ;  as  you  have  followed  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun,  your  tour  has  cheated  you 
out  of  the  occurrence  of  one  sunrise.  On  tlie 
otlier  hand,  if  3'ou  cii'cnmnavigate  from  west 
to  east,  calling  upon  Asia  lirstaiid  afterwanls 
on  America,  you  will  have  enjoyed  one  day 
more  than  \'our  stay-at-home  orethren  ;  (or 
you  wdl  have  hid  the  spectacle  of  one  more 
sunrise,  in  return  for  vour  politeness  in  going 
to  maet  the  sun.  Supposing  you  to  run 
rouid  the  globe  in  a  year  exactly,  in  neither 
CISC  would  your  days  coincide  with  the  days 
of  tho    redentary    Britisher    wlu^.   exce|tt  .n 


leap-year,  would  count  three  hundred  and 
sixty- five  days  and  nights;  in  the  one  cat-e 
yours  would  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  and  in  the  other  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty -six. 

Hours  and  the  time  of  day  are  also  changed 
by  our  change  of  place,  if  ViC  change  our 
hmgilude  ;  that  is,  if  we  traverse  the  world's 
length  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
longitude)  as  we  see  it  in  niai)Son  Mercator's 
pi'ojection,  travelling  along  it  Irom  east  to 
west  or  from  west  to  east.  But  if  we  travel 
up  and  down  it  in  a  straight  line,  along  the 
same  meiidian  or  melon- rib  from  north  to 
south  or  from  south  to  n(U'lh,  we  do  not 
change  the  time  of  daj'  ;  but  we  do  change 
the  season  ot  the  j'ear  if  we  cross  the  equa- 
U>nn\  line.  Thus,  on  the  very  same  meridian, 
it  uK'.y  be  noon  in  the  very  height  of  summer 
in  the  north*  rii  lKtnis|)l]erf,  wliiie  it  is  noon 
in  the  depth  of  winter  in  the  southern.  Ijut 
the  moment  we  excursionise  acioss  the  map 
from  side  to  side  instead  of  I'rom  top  lo 
bottom,  we  come  to  a  dilleient  time  ol  day. 
riiiis.  if  we  frisk  by  railway  from  Korfulk 
to  Wales,  at  every  mile,  at  every  I'urlong  that 
we  proceed  westwards,  there  is  really  and 
truly  a  dillerent  "'  What  o'clock?"  althongh 
for  convenience  sake  and  uniformity  of  busi- 
ness, we  may  agree  to  ngnlate  tnir  watches 
by  railwa}'  time,  Saint  Paul's  time,  or  au\' 
other  cathedral  time.  In  travelling  rapidly 
long  distances  ni  longitude  (a.s  from  Kngland 
to  America  or  from  Paris  to  the  Crimea), 
the  diiference  of  the  time  of  day,  as  sho\Mi 
by  the  sun  and  the  chronometer  respectively, 
soon  becomes  \tiiy  striking.  Morning  a}ul 
afternoon  are  speedily  ctmfounded  :  evening 
and  night  make  serious  inroads  upon  each 
other's  territories.  All  this  of  course  is 
merely  relative.  At  the  same  momeiit  ol 
astronomical  time,  it  may  be  to-day  in  Eng- 
land and  to-morrow  in  Asia  or  yesterday  in 
America. 

The  .Julian   Period,  another  mystical  item 
found  on  the  opeu'ii'^r  page  of  most  almanacs, 
is  an    ingenious   chronological   inventitm    of 
Joseph  beau- Li's,     it  is  SO  styled  on  account 
of  being    exclusively     coinpo.-ed    of    Juiiaii 
years    (that  is,   years  as    defined    by    Julius 
Cicsar).    and  not    in    compliment   to  the    n- 
vent<n-'s   lather,    whose  christian   name   was 
Julms.     The   duration  of  the  Julian  I'tnod 
is  seven   thousand  nine   liundred  and  eij^htj 
years.     This  number  was  paiposely  seleeteii. 
because  it  is  the  jiroduct  of  lilteen  nmltiplieii 
by  nineteen  multiplied  by  twenty-eight,  wiiicl. 
numbers  are  the  res]»ecti\e  ilurations  of  the 
Cycles  of  the    Indiction^  of  the  Golden  Num- 
bers, and  of  the  Sun.     After  having  fixed  or. 
the  length  of  his  jieriod  (the  olject  of  which 
is  to  correct  and  compare  ehronuiogical  erioi.- 
aud    discrepancies)    the   next    point   was  t<^ 
determine    the    date   from    winch  it   shouh 
commence.    In  this  he  made  a  most  judicioii,- 
:ind  laudable  selection.     He  went  back  frmi 
cycle  toC3-cletill  he  found  a  year  which  wa.-- 
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the  simultaneous  commencement  of  the  three 
respective  cycles.  Tliis  desirable  epoch 
turned  out  to  be  the  year  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  before  Chiist. 
To  know  with  what  year  of  the  Julian  Period 
any  given  year  corresponds,  add  its  a.d.  to, 
or  subtract  its  b.c.  from,  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen.  The  current  year  is 
therefore  the  year  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  of  the  .Julian  Period. 
Scaliger's  Cycle,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  is 
capable  of  rendering  great  service,  by  per- 
mitting the  immediate  verilication  of  any 
date  which  is  indicated  merely  by  its  place 
in  each  of  the  three  periods  Avhich  compose 
the  Julian  C^'cle.  And  besides,  as  it  meets 
with  no  interruption  or  break  at  the  Christian 
era,  it  serves  to  determine  e.xactl}'  the  relative 
positions  of  events  which  happened  either 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Scaliger's 
Cycle  was  adopted  by  Ivepler. 

THIRD   STATEMENT    OF    REVEREND 
ALFllEil)  IIOBLUSII. 

It  is  not  improbable,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  all-wise  dispensation  which  introduced  the 
gentler  portion  of  our  species  to  earth,  had 
perhaps,  for  its  aim,  the  purification — by  lire, 
as  it  we  re, and  bitter  trials — of  the  nobler  half ; 
so  that,  if  man's  life  is  to  be  a  continual  war- 
fare upon  earth,  the  other  sex  is  to  be  his 
enemy  in  the  field  alwa^'s  combatant. 

The  gentleman  who  once  remarked  to  Mr. 
Miller  that  woman  was  an  abbreviation  of  wo 
to  man,  must  have  been  a  person  of  profound 
wisdom  ;  though,  perhaps,  possessed  of  but 
feeble  powers  of  humour,  and  unconsciously 
uttering  a  groat  truth.  That  these  are  the 
unplcasing  instruments  alluded  to  by  the 
poet,  which  gods  are  in  the  habit  of  turning 
into  whips  fur  our  correction  ;  in  short,  that 
the  sex  was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning, — 
a  bitter  solecism,  a  sad  accident.  These  were 
the  reflections  turned  over  and  over  again  in 
the  mind  of  a  wretched  prisoner,  into  whose 
soul  the  iron  had  entered.  Clad  in  flame- 
coloured  san-benito,  and  grovelling  in  a  dimly 
lighted  dungeon,  he  lay  consumed  by  his  own 
reflections. 

The  prisoner  into  whose  soul  the  cold  metal 
had  entered,  was  the  person  known  as  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush.  The  san-benito 
was  a  rug  of  bright  tints  wrapped  closely 
about  his  lower  limbs,  and  the  dimly  lighted 
dungeon,  a  first-class  compartment  of  a  rail- 
way-carriage, lined  with  the  blue  cloth  of  the 
usuil  pattern,  Dover  bound. 

I  (it  is  the  Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush  who 
now  speaks)  had  received  a  shock  in  a  late 
trans.xction,  which  it  will  be  long  before  I 
shall  get  over.*  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it 
may  be  for  ever,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  of 
the  unlucky  admirers  of  one  Kathleen.  I 
had  placed  confidence  in  two  parties  who  had 
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basely  taken  advantage  of  that  honest  trust.  I 
had  laid  bare  my  young  heart  unsuspectingly 
to  designing  females.  I  was  now  journeying 
into  a  foreign  land  to  end  my  days  ;  perhaps, 
eventual!}',  to  join  the  strictest  order  of 
brethren  that  could  be  found.  I  should,  most 
likely,  have  intense  satisfaction  in  digging  up  a 
small  portion  of  my  own  place  of  interment 
each  day,  with  a  neat  garden-spade.  Tiie 
stranger  will  read  the  simple  description  that 
lirother  Alfred  lies  below,  and  never  think  of 
Iloblush  whilome  Curate  of  Saint  Stylites. 
Those  intriguers  !  they  alone  should  hear  of 
this  early  demise  in  the  midst  of  some  scene  of 
riotous  festivity.  It  should  dash  the  cup  from 
their  lips  and  poison  the  flowing  bowl.  (By 
the  flowing  bowl  allusion  is  made  to  the 
weak  dilution  of  the  tea  those  spinsters  in- 
dulged in.) 

There  wore  two  other  prisoners  in  that 
blue-cushioned  dungeon.  The  elder  was 
seemingly  a  person  advanced  in  years  ;  at  that 
stage  of  life,  when  age  begins  to  be  lionour- 
able,  and  human  flesh  an  inconvenient  burden. 
When,  too,  indifference  to  personal  appear- 
ance is  exemplified  in  open  manifestation 
of  flannels  about  the  head  in  presence  of 
a  mixed  company.  During  the  whole  of 
that  journey  he  made  no  sign  ;  nor  so  much 
as  withdrew  his  face  from  his  flannels 
for  a  single  instant,  being  given  up  in  a 
brutish  manner  to  slumber.  lie  came  out  of 
Fogiedom,  doubtless.  Ilis  companion — who, 
from  a  certain  easy  and  familiar  bearing 
I  suspected  owed  to  him  the  blessing  of 
existence — was  a  youth  of  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance, gaunt  and  bony,  wdth  his  throat,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  unnecessarily  exposed.  He 
was  very  restless  and  uneasy  all  the  journey. 
He  sighed  frequently ;  and  once  I  surprised 
him  wliile  looking  intently  at  a  sort  of  amulet 
or  locket  which  he  took  fro.Ti  a  secret  part 
of  his  dress.  I  smiled  a  bitter  smile.  This 
poor  youth  was  labouring  under  some  such 
delusion  as  I  had  been  awakened  from.  He 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  fatal  plate  laid  in 
the  sun  and  spread  with  sticky  mixture,  for 
the  attraction  of  foolish  insects.  1  almost 
laughed  aloud  as  he  took  out  a  document 
and  stared  at  it  with  idiotic  longing. 

From  time  to  time  he  turned  to  me  with 
interest ;  doubtless  yearning  to  unbosom  him- 
self to  one  of  his  kind.  A  rich  notion.  De- 
fore  long  we  spoke  ;  Was  I  going  to  Folk- 
stone  ?  I  was.  Going  to  cross  ?  I  was. 
Going  on  ?     Yes. 

3;hey — that  is,  he  and  the  governor,  here — 
were  for  Sulphur-les-Bains.  I  started  ;  it 
was  my  destination  also.  There  was  func- 
tionary derangement  somewhere,  and  Doctor 
Socrates  I'illson,  F.R.S.,  had  bidden  me  drink 
the  waters,  and  read  his  book,  too — the  well- 
known  (banter  through  the  Ciialybeates. 

The  Ryronic  youth  and  I  became  friends 
very  soon.  He  was  presently  laying  his  heart 
bare  to  me,  and  I  had  told  him  my  sad 
history.      We   mingled    our    tears   to    rich 
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diapason  music  from  the  stertorous  parent. 
He  was  attached — deeply,  desperately,  suici- 
dically,  to  Emilia  jMatilda  Mildboy.  lie  had 
known  and  loved  her  long  :  two  months  and 
six  days. 

But  when  did  true  love  ever  run  smoothly 
o'Ver  the  stones  ?  Alfred  Ilobliish  could, 
alas!  speak  to  the  ill-paving  of  that  high- 
way ;  and  the  youtli,  now  drawing  close, 
proceeded  to  pour  out  his  whole  soul.  Confi- 
dentiallv.  then,  I  was  to  see  the  obese  person 
who  was  so  given  up  to  sleep  in  the  corner, 
was  the  governor  or  parent  of  the  youth  ; 
and  that  relation  was  the  chief  macadamitic 
obstacle  which  so  impeded  the  present  pro- 
gress of  the  lovers.  Emilia  Matilda  Mild- 
boy  was,  unhappily,  penniless  :  a  second 
terrible  paving-stone,  while  Augustus  was 
heir  to  an  opulent  and  retired  merchant, 
possessed  of  fabulous  moneys ;  not  in  the 
funds,  but  lent  on  substantial  mortgages  to 
noble  persons.  "Who  have  not  heard  of  Twist, 
Whelpers.  and  Company? 

Twist,  the  eider,  was  on  the  right,  sound 
asleep,  and  his  dreams  were  as  likely  to  be  on 
that  one  suVjject  of  mating  his  Augustus  with 
some  noble  family  with  whom  his  mone3-s  lay 
out  on  mortgage.  There  was  even  talk  of 
using  a  round  little  instrument  (known  as  a 
shilling)  for  cutting  ''  ofp'  the  youth,  should 
he  prove  disinclined  to  follow  out  these 
views.  Twist,  senior,  was  to  be  kept  dark  in 
the  matter  of  Emilia  Matilda. 

That  was  her  hair;  beautiful,  soft,  wavy. 
That  was  her  writing ;  delicate,  airy,  that 
might  have  been  traced  by  the  antenna3  of  a 
female  fly.  Gently,  and  with  the  manner  of  a 
parent.  I  warned  the  youth.  I  recounted  my 
own  suflerings,  and  bade  him  be  wary. 

On  the  deck  of  the  packet  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
Twist,  senior.     lie  was  affable,  but  taciturn  ; 
always   looking   at   things    in    a    pecuniarj^ 
view.     He.    perhaps,    held  to    that  pleasant 
conceit  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  silence  is  golden, 
and  was  therefore  to  be   esteemed  a  better 
article  than  speech,  which  the  same  authority 
in    his   curious  dialect  merely  calls  silvern. 
We  were  soon  on  a  familiar  and  agreeable 
footing.     In  his    care,  too,    some  of  the  ex- 
quisite machinery  of  the  human  frame  had 
got  astray — some  valve  or  cog-wheel.    I  saw 
him  look  at  me  with  a  growing  interest  as  I 
detailed  symptoms  nearly  corresponding  to 
his  own.     It  came  out  presently  that  "he,  too, 
had  been  with  Socrates  Pillson,  F.R.S.,  had 
been  recommended  his  book,  a  Canter  round 
the  Chalybeates.     I  had  been  told  to  drink 
copiously   at  Sulphur-les-Bains.     With  glis- 
tening eyes  the  aged  invalid  heard  the  strange 
coincidence;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  could 
sea  began  to  look  on  me  with  affection. 

I  could  have  listened  long  to  his  diverting 
sallies,  chiefly  relating  to  Therapeutics,  only 
a  strange  expression  of  agony  in  my  counten- 
ance warned  him  to  desist.  I  had  to 
retire  below,  precipitately,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 


At  Sulphur-les-Bains  we  both  went  to  the 
hostelry  which  is  under  the  sign  of  the 
Great  King.  I  knew  not  to  what  royalty,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  there  Mas  made  covert  allusion. 
It  was  sufficient  that  he  kept  an  excellent  ta- 
ble and  entertained  persons  of  the  highest 
quality.  With  the  bright  aspect  of  the  place, 
the  spirits  of  the  bamboozled  clerk  began  to 
revive  sensibly,  to  be  damped  only  as  quickly 
when  on  going  forth  into  tlie  public  thorough- 
fares and  gardens  he  found  them  flooded  with 
the  fairest  of  his  own  countrywomen. 
Where'er  he  went,  whatever  realms  he  saw,  , 
he  was  met  by  sisters — sisters  always  in  pairs 
— sisters  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  of  hat  and 
feather  and  light  cloak,  tripping  it  along ; 
they  were  to  be  found  on  the  steep  but  well 
shaded,  acclivitj-  that  overhangs  the  city;  or 
else  bestowed  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
house,  called  Cure  Hall,  each  fitted  with  a 
neat  French  Novelette — these  sisters  ! 

He  was  tempted  to  fly  again  ;  but,  instead, 
fortified  himself  with  the  strong  defences  of  a 
misogynist :  would  become  a  hater  of  the 
sex,  hats  and  all :  would  scowl  on  them 
defiantly  when  meeting  them,  and  would 
always  speak  in  a  manner  modelled  on  that 
of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  In  what 
order  the  gruff  surly  treatment  of  that  great 
good  man,  kept  the  race  of  Thrales  and  other 
ladies,  the  world  well  knows. 

As  a  preliminary,  I  went  straight  to  Doctor 
Katzer,  the  well-known  physician  of  the 
place,  who  had  written  an  analysis  of  the 
Avaters,  which  proved  their  eCBcacy  for  every 
complaint  the  human  family  is  liable  to. 
When  therefore  I  stated  m}'  peculiar  symp- 
toms to  Doctor  Katzer,  he  found  matters  so 
much  disorganized,  as  to  affirm  that  the  Rev- 
erend Alfred  Hoblush  was  in  a  really  critical 
way,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  single  day  more 
would  have  been  fatal.  In  the  springs  lay  the 
only  hope.  "You  will  drink,"  said  skilful 
Katzer,  "one  tumbler  in  the  morning  then 
walk  for  ten  minutes, — then  another  tumbler  ; 
then  walk  for  ten  minutes  more.  A  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth  tumbler  will  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  toning  of  your  shattered  constitu- 
tion. Periodically,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  passing  carelessly  you  will  turn  aside 
and  drink.  You  will  get  to  love  it.  Five 
francs,  if  you  please.  I  will  call  on  you  every 
day  during  your  stay  in  our  little  town. 
Good  morning !"' 

Early  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  there  was  a  little  breath  of  frost 
abroad  (for  it  was  late  in  the  season)  I  went 
forth  to  imbibe  the  first  vii^ia  draught.  I 
had  invested  moneys  in  a  beautiful  crimson 
goblet,  with  all  the  places  of  interest  engraved 
round  the  sides;  and,  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
feeling  at  my  heart,  drew  near  to  where  the 
healthful  waters  gushed  forth.  Crowds  were 
gathered  about  the  two  yousg  persons  who 
were  busy  dispensing  the  uapalatable  drink. 
There  was  musical  clinking  of  melodious 
glass  goblets,  and  chattering  of  tongues.     I 
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heard  a  voice  beside  ine  that  sounded  familiar. 
It  was  tlie  voice  of  Twist,  tlic  younger,  my 
companion  of  last  ni^ht.  He  was  getting  a 
Bohemian  goblet  filled  for  some  one,  and 
brouglit  it  presently  to  a  tall  young  person 
in  the  favorite  hat  of  the  period.  They 
whispered  together  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
She  was  evidently  not  devoid  of  personal 
charms.  He  espied  me  in  an  instant,  and 
came  over  to  wring  me  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

"Did  yon  see?"  said  the  infatuated  youth. 
"  is  she  not  a  queen,  an  empress  ?  She  is 
gone,  now,  to  walk  with  her  parents.  That 
is  Major  Mildboy,  with  the  grizzly  moustache. 
A  most  distinguished  person,  1  can  assure 
you  ;  resident  here  for  many  years ;  most 
useful  for  you  to  know.  Jilis.  Mildboy  is 
with  nim.  But.  mum,"  added  the  youth 
mysteriously,  "  they  know  nothing  of  v/hat 
is  going  on;  not  a  syllable.  A  liigh-souled 
veteran  and  of  the  nicest  honour!" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
the  simple  enthusiasm  of  this  honest  young 
lover.  Had  I  not  loved,  myself:  and  was  I 
to  chill,  with  cold  sneers,  this  generous  can- 
dour? I  dismissed  the  cold  sneer,  and  gave 
the  youth  a  pleasing  smile  instead. 

"  is  she  not  lit  mate  for  the  highest  in  the 
land  ?"  said  lie. 

"She  might  have  walked  for  Dian's  own 
portrait,"  I  replied,  drawn  insensib!}^  into  the 
boy's  enthusiasm. 

She  was  certainly  tall ;  indeed,  about  the 
tallest  person  of  her  age  and  sex  1  recollect 
meeting  in  the  short  span  of  my  existence. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  saw  so  surprising 
a  length  of  limb.  They  were  approaching 
as  he  spoke  ;  and  I  noticed  the  worn,  grizzled 
aspect  of  the  veteran  who  had  fought  in 
many  fields.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
attraction  in  this  worn  look  of  a  gallant 
defender  of  a  country, 

"  You  must  be  introduced  to  them,"  whis- 
pered young  Twist,  in  agitated  tones.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  forthwith. 

We  walked  up  and  down  together  many 

times,    tall    Emilia   Matilda   and    Adolphns 

Twist    dropping   insensibly    behind.     1  was 

entertained   with   the   pleasant   converse   of 

Captain  Mildboy,  who  spoke  in    that  grave 

tone  which  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of  the 

world  and  its    troubles   gradually  comes  to 

assume.     He  was  so  good  as  to  etch  out  for 

me,  in  his  grand  stately  manner  (there  might 

have  been  a  cordon-bleu  hung  to  his  button. 

his  tones  so  fitted  that  decoration,)  most  of 

the  characters  then  sojourning  in  the  town. 

That  tall,  venerable  gentleman,  who  stooped 

so    much,    was,    indeed.    General    IJulstock, 

K.C.B.,   who    had  married  last   year — well, 

this  was  the  stor}'-,  at  any  rate — the  daughter 

of    an    innkeeper:    that   young   person    by 

his   side.     I'oor  old   ]3ulstock!     His  friends 

had  always  said    ho  would    nuike   a   fool  of 

himself.     Katzer  said  he  would  not  last  six 

months.     Look  at  his  feeble  eye  !     That  was 


young  Lord  Shalot,  talking  so  earnestly  to 
the  innkeeper's  daughter.  That  short,  fat, 
flashy  woman,  who  stepped  out  so  boldly,  v/as 
Mrs.  Melmor  Smith.  Heaven  only  knew  where 
was  ilelmor  Smith ;  he  is  alive,  yet  no  one 
has  ever  seen  him.  She  came  every  year  to 
drink  the  waters.  That  man-witli  the  .sham- 
bling walk  was  Dowling  Jones,  so  well  known 
upon  town  ;  but  who  was  afflicted  with  all 
manner  of  infirmities.  Between  ourselves,  he 
had  lived  too  fast,  and  was  trying  to  get  back 
strength  :  but  it  wouldn't  do  at  his  time  of 
life.  ■'  AVas  T  in  the  law  ?"  Captain  Mildboy 
asked.  I  blushed.  My  ecclesiastical  marriage 
garment  was  not  about  my  slender  throat. 
I  had  wished,  if  possible,  to  suppress  such 
evidence  of  the  holy  calling. 

'•  In  the  Church"!"  said  Captain  Mildboy. 
with  a  start.  "  In  orders  ! — are  j-ou  serious  ? 
What  a  strange  coincidence!"  He  furned 
back  and  waited  for  the  whispering  lovers 
to  come  up. 

"  Our  friend  Mr.  Hoblush,"  he  said,  '•  tells 
rae  he  is   in  orders  :  in   full    orders !     How 


curious 


V) 


The  youthful  pair  started ;  their  eyes 
wandered  to  each  other's  faces  ;  and  I  ob- 
served jMiss  l\Iildboy's  large  eyes  fixed  on 
me  with  extraordinary  interest. 

"The  English  chaplain  of  this  town,"  said 
Captain  Mildboy,  in  serious  tones,  (''  a  most 
ohjectionable  person  by  the  way,  wlio  was 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms  with  any  of  his 
congregation),  is  about  resigning  liis  cure 
here.  The  fact  is,  the  committee,  have  so 
pressed  it  on  him,  that  he  has  no  alter- 
native." 

I  saw  Emilia  Matilda  IMildboy's  large  eyes 
{\xe(l  upon  me  v>ith  a  strange  interest,  and 
th.-re  floated  from  out  of  her  ruby  mouth  a 
gentle  murmur,  that  appeared  to  take  the 
shape  of — '•Clergyman  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  Estab- 
lished .  .  .  Church?"  I  was  of  that  Commu- 
nion, I  replied.  Would  m}'-  stay  in  this  pleas- 
ing watering-place  be  long  ?  1  replied,  gloom- 
ily and  abstractedly,  that  it  would  depend  up- 
on circumstances.  Because,  if  I  was  so  dis- 
posed, he  was  on  tlie  Committee,  and  the 
vacant  Chajjlaincy — . 

It  was  tempting.  I  would  consider  of 
it.  "Do  promise,  now.  at  once  and  for 
ever,"  seemed  to  say  the  strange  eyes  of 
Emiii/i  Matilda.  Ox  eyed,  indeed,  was  she, 
accorHing  to  the  strange  epithet  in  Homer. 
Bo-opis !  the  Ox-eyed  Emilia!  Was  it, 
indeed,  that  my  tale  of  sorrow  was  written 
so  outspeakingly  on  my  sad  lineaments,  and 
that  this  mysterious  being  had  read  olf  the 
characters  truly  ?  Had  I  instinctively  found 
a  breast  ■which  bt-at  responsively  to  mine? 
Dreams,  dreams,  day-(lreams  all,  foolish 
Hoblush!  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  own 
dead  ! 

The  musical  gentlemen  played  away  through 
the  frost,  which  nnist  have  come  with  pecu- 
liargratefulness,  to  the  liddlinginterest.whosc 
fingers   had   to  draw,  with  painful  pressure, 
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music  from  the  sharp  strings.  Poor  souls  ! 
thej  pliijed  through  it  bravely,  as  they  did 
every  morning  frostier  than  its  predecessor; 
for  this  was  towards  the  close  of  the  drink- 
ing season.  We  met  their  f;xmiliar  faces  again 
at  noontide;  at  dewy  eve  also  they  re- 
appeared, and  usually  finished  their  day's 
labour  at  the  Theatre.  They  must  have 
looked — ■those  children  of  the  Muse — upon 
their  instruments  as  upon  a  spade,  or  a  pitch- 
fork, or  other  agricultural  instrument  which 
brings  his  master  in  tcnpcncc  for  his  day's 
drudgery.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Iloldush,  as  he  sat  by  the 
waters  on  a  green  bench,  and  thought  pen- 
sively of  his  fortunes. 

The  Rcveroid  Mr.  Jones,  Incumbent  of  the 
Englisli  Church  of  Sulphur- le-Bains,  v/as 
showing  himself  impracticable — did  not  bend 
so  pliantly  to  the  Committee  as  could  be 
wished.  A  section  was  for  retaining  his 
services.     The  thing  did  not  move  smoothly. 

0  world,  world  :  hollow,  heartless  world  !  I 
thought  then  of  that  little  bit  of  nature  now 
before  my  eyes  ;  that  cementing  of  two  young 
hearts  that  was  going  forward  in  a  sort  of 
sweet  mystery;  that  strange,  enthralling, 
fond,  foolish  process  which  has  been  going  on 
since  the  world  began :  and  yet  on  which  I 
durst  not  bring  myself  to  Icok  with  scorn. 
Had  not  my  own  poor  heart  passed  through 
the  ilaming  furnace? 

There  was  a  person  sitting  near  me,  reading 
a  little  French  narrative,  whose  features  a 
wide-spreading  casque  o'ershadowed.  Not 
unfamiliar  to  me  the  figure.  It  was  Bo-opis  : 
Emilia  Matilda,  the  Ox-eyed.  And  scarcely 
reading  too  ;  for  over  the  edge  of  the  little 
tome,  those  eyes  had  been  wandering  stealthi- 
ly, and  met  those  of  Alfred  Iloblush.  Both 
persons  were  confused  at  this  discovery ;  not 
unnaturally.     The  onus  clearly  lay  on   me. 

1  drew  near. 

"  The  air  breathes  soft  and  balmy,"  I  said, 
'•'  no  wonder  Miss  Mildboy  is  abroad  on  such 
an  eve !" 

She  answered,  "  I  love  the  solitude  of  this 
crowd.  Oftentimes  I  take  my  book  and  retire 
thus  apart  from  the  busy  world,  temporarily. 
You,  Mr.  Iloblush,  love  solitude,  I  am  sure. 
You  love  communing  with  yourself." 

'•What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion?"  I 
asked,  gently.  "  Is  hermit  written  on  this 
pale  countenance  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  those  preternatural  eyes 
shootmg  on  me  strange  lustrous  darts;  "but 
there  seems  to  me  to  breathe  from  you 
an  indescribable  yearning  for  solitude,  a 
thirst  to  be  alone.  *  During  the  short  period 
that  you  have  been  here,  I  have  noted  that 
you  love  to  wander  apart;  that  you  hearken 
listlessly  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  .or- 
chestra :  that  your  eyes  turn  with  indifference 
from  face  to  face :  that  you  proffer  vour  tum- 
bler to  be  filled  in  a  careless  fashion  and 
quaff  it  without  repugnance.     Unobserved  I 


was  this  strange  interest  toward 
known  to  her  compassion  ? 


have  regarded 


you. 


Forgive 


me"   (here  I 


observed  something  like  ablush  stealing  over 
the  cheek  of  the  gentle  Bo-opis)  '•  i  have 
spoken  too  nmch — I  am  very  giddy,  and 
sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean." 

I  started.  'What  could  this  signify  ?    What 

one  80  little 
Ah,  yes.     I  was 
his  friend  too :  so  she  felt  sympathy. 

'•  Forgive  me,"  she  continued  ;  "  think  me 
not  too  forward  if  I  ask  you  one  question." 

"  A  hundred,"  I  said  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Am  I  not  right,"  she  continued,  '•  in 
supposing  that  you  have  passed  through  some 
bitter  trial — some  terrible,  absorbing,  mind- 
cdfiflict,  which  has  consumed  and  calcined  all 
the  soft  and  tender  in  man,  and  made  you 
stern  and  cold  to  our  sex  for  ever  ?  Am  I 
right?" 

I  started  again.  •' How  should  you  1  n  w 
this?"  I  asked.     Has  any  one  told  you  ?" 

'•'  No,"  she  said.  "  I  can  read  the  human 
heart  well.  There  are  deep  cold  lines  writ- 
ten in  your  face,  which  tell  me  your  whole 
story." 

Cold  lines!  how  readily  she  had  gone  to 
the  truth  :  hov;- like  woman's  instinct!  Con- 
templating my  ov/n  features  in  the  mirror  not 
two  mornings  before,  it  had  occi;rred  to  me, 
how  calm,  how  cold,  hov.-  death-like  they  were. 
So  must  have  looked  Werter  before  his  cata- 
strophe. '■  I  will  tell  you."  I  said,  '•'  the  whole 
history  one  day.  You  will  sympathise  with 
mc.  Into  your  friendly  heart  I  will  pour  all 
my  sorrow." 

'•Hush!"  said  Bo-opis, 
She  rose. 

The  unhappy  musicians  were  by  this  time 
dropping  into  their  accustomed  seats.  The 
perambulating  wagon  which  took  about 
their  instruments,  was  standing  at  the  gate, 
giving  up  its  load.  The  drinkers  were  be- 
ginning to  walk  to  and  fro.  Observed, 
therefore,  wc  were  ;  but  why  look  about  so 
mysteriously.  Stav:  wbose  figure  was  that 
seen  afar  off  in  the  grove,  approaching — 
young  Nerval's  was  it — young  Twist's  I 
mean  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  dreaded  his 
coming  ?  Crash  of  drum,  cjnnbals,  and 
orchestra  from  their  painted  gallery !  the 
plethoric  conductor  ilouririhed  his  fiddle- 
stick, as  if  he  were  fresh  at  the  work, 
-and  it  had  for  him  all  the  charm  of  nev.^- 
ness.  That  hurly-burly  swallowed  up  both 
reilections. 

AVith  Twist,  the  elder,  I  grew  to  be  on 
familiar  terms,  and  often  sat  beside  him  at 
the  festive  board,  which  was  indeed  the  tablo- 
d'hote.  lie  was  for  ever  dwelling  on  his 
splendid  schemes  for  his  son's  advancement : 
4iow  he  was  to  be  joined  in  wedlock  to 
one  of  a  noble  family.  '•  Sir.  when  we  go 
back  to  England,  I  shall  look  out* for  some 
pauper  countess  for  him."  Those  grievous 
complaints  too,  of  which  I  learnt  many 
minute  particulars,  Avere  being  sensibly  ame- 
liorated. 

But  how  was  it  with  myself  ?  That  clerical 
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impediment,  the  Reverend  Jones,  would 
not  be  removed — was  recalcitrant — inert — 
pugnacious — and  finally  sick  and  in  Led. 
Captain  ]Mildboj,  who  had  taken  the 
strongest  fancy  to  me,  worked  desperately 
at  the  Committee;  but  without  result.  So 
I  was  laCt  stranded,  as  it  were,  at  the 
edge  of  the  waters — heartily  sickened  of 
the  world,  and  its  wretched  men  and  women. 
The  only  being  Avhom  I  regarded  with  any 
interest,  as  having  that  thing  popularly- 
known  as  a  heart,  was  Emilia  ^latilda 
Miidboy.  Sweetest  Bo-opis !  I  could  see  that 
she  looked  on  me  with  a  mysterious  homage. 
I  would  lay  open  this  poor  bosom  to  her  at 
the  earliest  opportunity;  meantime  wander 
about  gloomily. 

I  sought  on  various  occasions  to  lay  bare 
(figuratively  of  course)  my  bosom  to  gentle 
Bo-opis.  I  felt  til  at  from  that  operation  I 
should  derive  inefi'able  comfort.  Strange  to 
say,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  strove  to  avoid 
my  presence.  I  surprised  her  on  several  occa- 
sions, fleeing  away  through  the  trees  like  a 
fright'i'd  fawn.  The  large  eyes  became  down- 
cast of  a  sudden  Avhen  I  drew  near,  as  the 


plaintive  song  has  it : 

We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd, 
I  tUouLjht  shy  would  shun  me. 

Not  merely  in  a  crowd,  but  in  private  and  in 
sequestered  places.  Of  a  sudden  it  all  flashed 
upon  me  at  once  !  Dare  she  trust  herself  to 
this  grownig  intimacy  :  she,  who  had  plighted 
her  troth  to  another  ?  Did  she  feel  there 
was  danger  near,  and  that  she  was,  as  it  were, 
standing  on  tho  end  of  a  precipice!  Was  it 
to  be  ever  thus  my  destiny  to  Avalk  through 
life  :  thus  inuocentl}^  ensnaring  young  and 
trusting  hearts,  and  poisoning  the  sweet 
draught  at  their  lips  ?  I  call  the  gentle 
powers  of  truth  to  be  my  Avitness  that  I 
would  not  play  so  ]Mephistophclistic  a  part 
wittingly.  Appalling  thought  this,  that  I 
was  all  the  days  of  my  life  to  be  thus 
acting  the  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  It 
was  too  horribk; ! 

Thiu'o  was  but  one  course  open  to  me — 
namely,  to  fly ;  that  is,  to  freeze  up  the 
advances  of  the  seductive  Bo-opis — to  be 
rough,  cold,  disagreeable,  and  even  brutish  if 
nccessavy.  I  would  be  true  to  my  confiding 
friend.  It  would  be  a  struggle  ;  but  I  Avould 
triuiuph.  In  the  silent  hours  of  tho  night  I 
came  to  this  resolution. 

A  note  was  p  it  into  my  hand  nest  morn- 
ing, which,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  I 
have  received  in  this  matter,  I  shall  call — 

LETTER    A. 

IlKAR  Jin.  Iloiti.rsn,— I  wish  to  .sp^ak  with  you  very 
much— to  consult  with  you— to  bo  advisoil.  There  are 
things  I  dare  not  writo-^whii-h  may  lie  only  spoken.  I 
ha v'j  avoided  you  for  days  back,  for  certain  reasons.  I 
am  watched,  and  my  stejis  are  dogged.  1  will  explain  all 
when  we  meet.    Thmk  of  mo  a.s  you  will— as   forward, 


unfeminine  ;  but  I  know  not  what  I  write,  or  do.     To  you 
I  look  for  conusol. 

Yours, 

B0WPI3. 

N.B. — Towards  four  o'clock  to-day,  I  shall  bo  under  a 
shady  tree  on  the  hill  ;  reading.  B. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  conflicting 
emotions  with  which  this  letter  filled  me. 
Bowpis! — she  had  caught  up  the  word 
(though  a  little  irregularly  spelt)  from  my 
lips.  1  would  not  go.  Fly,  fly !  something 
whispered  to  me,  '"ere  it  be-  too  late.  The 
threads  arc  being  drawn  about  you,  wretched 
Iloblush.  Here  are  elements  for  hate,  love, 
murder,  revenge,  and  suicide  !  T  trembled  at 
the  thought.  What  if  Twist,  infuriated  by 
jealousy,  his  brain  excited  by  the  waters, 
which  1  understand  have  a  morbidly  inflaming 
influence,  were  to  oifer  personal  violence  to 
me  ?  Would  my  cloth — my  neckcloth  that  is 
— protect  me?  Perhaps  not.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  withdraw  to  a  pjlacc  of  security  in  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  thus 
put  off  the  dangerous  influences  of  this  young 
person  ? 

An  hour  is  gone  by  and  I  am  still  lost  in 
thought.  Another  letter  is  put  into  my 
hand  marked  '•  Private  and  confidential.'^ 
This  is  marked  (the  second  of  tho  series) 

LETTER    B. 

Dear  Sir, — From  a  certain  change  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  my  son,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  right 
with  him.  This  place  is  so  full  of  designing  persons,  that 
the  worst  may  be  apprehended.  I  am  in  such  poor  health, 
that  I  cannot  go  abroad  and  look  after  him  as  much  as  he 
requires.  In  you,  I  think  I  have  found  a  friend.  Walch 
over  him  and  let  me  know  the  slightest  symptom  of  dan- 
ger.   Ho  must  marry  the  pauper  countess,  or  be  content 

with  one  shilling. 

Joseph  Twist. 

P.S — I  have  just  heard,  a  few  days  since,  that  tho 
Vicir  of  Puddlohury  (on  my  estate)  is  failing.  It  is  a  snug 
thing,  and  in  my  gift.  J.  T. 

The  struggle  that  arose  in  this  poor  bosom 
on  the  receipt  of  this  second  document, 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
All  the  passions  of  our  nature  were  at  once 
contending  for  mastery.  l>uty  to  my  joung 
friend,  who  had  confided  in  me ;  to  tho 
gentle  girl  whose  absorbing  passion  had 
prompted  her  to  so  bold  a  step,  and  who  was 
ready  to  cast  all  behind  her  for  lier  love; 
and  nnally  to  that  aflcctionate  old  man,  Avhoso 
heart  was  centred  in  his  son's  advancement, 
there  was  a  certain  obscurity  in  that  post- 
script of  his  which  I  should  like  to  have 
cleared  up.  Wliat  was  I'uddlebury  or  its 
Vicar  to  me  ?  Was  there  not  a  vagueness 
and  unmeaning  generality  in  tlio  form  of 
phr.ase?  I  like  to  have  men  s])cak  out,  and 
say  jdainly  Avhat  they  liave  to  say.  Then  tho 
youth — no  oonnuunication  from  him  at  all. 
Why  should  I  lend  myself  to  forward  hia 
selfisli  jilans?  Love,  or  duty,  which  was  it  to 
be  ?  1  was  distracted.and  finaiiy  determined  to 
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wait  the  progress  of  events,  see  sweet  Bo-opis, 
and,  with  gentle  remonstrance,  temper  the 
fiery  warmth  of  her  passion.  I  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Twist,  senior : 


LETTER  C. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  a  tolerably  observaut  person,  audi 
dare  say  could  be  of  much  use  to  you.  Forgive  me  if  I 
add  that  the  purport  of  the  latter  portion  of  your  letter 
(I  allude  to  the  remark  respecting  the  health  of  a  clergy- 
man in  your  parish),  is  to  me  incomprensible. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Alfr.  HOULl-SH. 

Poor  feeble  creatures  that  we  are  !  Such 
slaves  to  the  flesh,  that  the  folloAving  hastily 
scrawled  epistle  (there  was  a  film  over  my 
eyes  as  I  wrote)  was  presently  on  its  road  : 

LETTER  D. 

Dearest  Miss  Emilia  Matilda, — Your  letter  reached  mo 
indue  course;  I  believo  through  the  local  post.  It  has 
left  surprise,  sympathy,  grief,  and,  I  will  add,  insatiable 
curiosity,  all  struggling  in  this  wretched  bosom.  What 
can  you  hint  at?    I  can  thfnlc  of  but  one  solution,  which 

I  durst  not,  however,  lot  near  me.     I  burst  to  learn  all. 
Yours , 

Alfred  Theodore  Hoelcsh. 

VS. — I  have  found  the  breeze  on  the  hill  overhanging 
this  city  highly  salubrious  towards  the  hour  you  mention. 
It  shall  fan  my  fevered  brow  this  day. 

I  dressed  myself  with  exceeding  care.  My 
raiment  was  spotless;  the  straight  collarless 
vest  was  put  on,  and  a  delicately  tinted  pair 
of  lavender  gloves  taken  out.  Ambrosial 
odours  went  before  me,  and  a  golden  cloud 
as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Great  King,  when  I 
was  stopped  (cloud,  ambrosial  scents,  and  all) 
by  Twist,  the  younger,  in  great  trepidation 
and  excitement. 

"I  mustspoak  with  you,'"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  I  am  in  haste — an  appointment/'    I  an- 
swered, guiltily. 

'•  1  will  walk  with  you,  then,"  he  answered, 
"  I  Vv-aut  your  advice.''  Putting  his  arm  in 
mine,  he  began  to  strike  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  hill.  All  the  way  he  kept  pouring 
out  his  troubles,  and  I  had  lost  all  power  to 
resist. 

'•Events,"  ho  said,  '''are  thickening.  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  my  father  knows  all. 
He  has  grown  surly  and  moody  of  late,  and 
speaks  of  leaving.  Something,must  be  done, 
and  that  quickly." 

We  were  out  of  the  town  and  hurrying  to 
the  fatal  tryst. 

"  I  can  go  no  further,"  I  said,  stopping 
desperately.  "I  shall  miss  the  appoint- 
ment— " 

"  Perish  all  appointments  !"  he  said,  con- 
temptuously. "What  is  such  trash  to  me? 
Come,  don't  trifle  with  a  frantic  man.'' 

lie  clutched  my  arm  with  such  force,  and 
looked  so  excited,  that  I  durst  not  resist,  and 
was  dragged  on  uncomplaining. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said,  at 


length  ;  "  the  only  thing  for  us  is  a  private 
marriage.  The  Governor  will  threaten  to  cut 
me  off,  and  Avill  storm  ;  but  will  make  it  up 
afterwards.     I  rely  on  you." 

"  For  what  ?"  I  asked  with  astonishment. 

"  For  the  exercise  of  your  sacred  functions  ; 
for  the  linking  together  of  two  tender  hearts 
— the  most  glorious  office  man  can  do  for  his 
fellow-man,"  he  said  enthusiastically. 

My  lip  curled  insensilily.  Poor  trusting 
fool !  lie  knew  not  of  the  letter  that  lay  in 
an  inside  pocket  of  mine;  and  how  he, 
whom  he  walked  beside,  was  indeed  a  pre- 
ferred and  hated  rival.  Heaven  knows  it 
was  none  of  my  seeking.  It  had  been  thrust 
upon  me.  We  were  half  way  up  the  hill.  I 
stopped. 

'•Come  no  further  with  me,"  I  said;  "I 
will  not  have  it.  It  is  taking  you  cut  of  your 
road." 

"  Will  you  do  what  we  require  ?"  he  said 
excitedly. 

Again  my  lip  curled,  and  yet  I  pitied  him. 
lie  would  know  it  soon  enough,  let  him  not 
learn  it  from  me. 

"  Wo  will  see  about  that,"  I  said,  waving 
him  off"  playfully  :  '■  we  will  talk  it  over  an 
other  time." 

'■'  You  shall  not  go  until  you  promise,"  he 
said,  seizing  me  by  the  colltvr ;  yes.  by  tho 
graceful  stand-up  collar.  I  started  back 
alarmed.  I  was  not  used  to  scenes  of  violence. 
My  knees  trembled  under  me. 

'•Release  me,"  I  said  thickly;  "respect 
the  cloth." 

•'•'  Not  until  you  have  promised,"  he  said, 
hoarsely. 

What  terrible  struggle  might  have  follow- 
ed I  know  not ;  but,  at  that  instant,  a  cry  M^as 
heard  and  a  female  form  rushed  from  some 
hiding  place  and  stood  between  us.  It  was 
Bo-opis,  the  Large-eyed  ! 

"  Oh,  madam!"  said  the  youth,  sarcasti- 
cally ;  "You  hear!  Pray,  sir,  was  this  the 
appointment  you  spoke  of  ?" 

I  looked  atBo-opis  ;  and  trying  to  steal  my 
arm  around  her  (unsuccessfully),  the  way  I 
recollect  seeing  it  done  at  the  theatre  on 
similar  occasions,  said  to  re-assure  her,  "  Fear 
nothing,  I  shall  not  betray  you  !" 

She  turned  from  me  like  a  frighted  deer. 
Bashful  Bo-opis ! 

"Let  him  do  his  worst,"  I  cried  in  exulta- 
tion, and  still  striving  (unsuccessfully)  to 
lend  her  a  feeble  support;  "the  world  is 
wide;  I  have  been  a  woman  hater,  but  shall 
be  so  no  more." 

"Goodness,  Mr.  IToblush,"  she  answered, 
naturally  fluttered,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I'll  not  betray  you,  I'll  die  sooner!"  I 
said,  quite  carried  away,  and  forgetting  Mr. 
Twist's  obscure  postscript. 

"Goodness,  Augustus."  she  said,  creeping 
close  to  him ;  "  have  you  not  told  him  all  ? 
Does  he  consent  ?" 

"  Was  this  tho  appointment  ?"  he  Baid 
doubtingly. 
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*'Yes,"  she  answered  fL'<arlessly. 

"  Let  us  fly/'  I  whispered  in  a  lioavse 
voice;  "I  will  give  it  all  up  for  you!''  and 
for  tho  tliird  tinij  I  attempted  the  ineffectual 
nianoouver  of  lending  her  support. 

"Gracious,  Augustus,"  she  said;  '-'he  is 
drexirally    excited.     "Will    he    perforna   the 


marriage  ?" 


"  Adnrirably  acted  !"'  I  said  in  a  low  voice: 
"  you  wish  to  gain  time." 

'•  Will  you  do  it  V  he  said,  in  gentler 
tones  :  ''  it  will  be  tho  greatest  service.  AVe 
shall  never  forget  it.  There  is  a  small  living 
on  our  estate" — 

"Do.  dea.rest  Mr.  Ilohlash,"  she  said,  with 
a  bewitching  smile. 

I  started  :  "  Do  you  mean  this?"  I  said, 
huskily;  "you,  Bo-opis,  you  are  jesting, 
surely." 

"No,  dearest  Mr.  Ilohlush.  Did  you  not 
get  my  note  ?" 

"AVhatnote?"  said  tho  youth  impatiently. 

"On  your  own  head  be  it,"  I  said  with 
deep  reproach.  "  I  would  have  died  sooner 
than  have  given  it  up." 

••  Dearest  Augustus,"  she  said,  in  alarm, 
''  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  did  indeed 
write  to  this  gentleman,  l)cgging  of  him  to 
meet  me  here,  to-try  what  my  poor  influence 
could  do  in  this  matter.  lie  refuses.  I  did 
not  expect  it  of  him.     Voilfi  tout !" 

With  I  fear  a  most  unsacerdotal  address,  T 
turned  on  my  heel  and  walked  away,  with  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could  assume.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  wretched  farce.  The  unfor- 
tunate cirl,  dreadiiior  some  scene  of  violence, 
had  got  up  this  wretched  deception.  But  I 
could  forgive  her  for  all  that.  As  it  was, 
only  one  course  was  open  to  mo.  T^ly  pecu- 
liar position  aS'  a  clergyman,  required  that 
I  should  at  once  put  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Twist,  senior.  His  grey 
hairs  should  not  be  brought  with  sorrow  to 
tho  grave.  Let  him  only  meet  me  in  a  can- 
did open  manner.  Strange!  As  I  wandered 
listlessly  into  the  hotel,  a  note  in  his  hand 
was  presented  to  me. 


LETTER  E. 

Dear  Sir, — The  liviiiR  is  v>'nrt!i    five  Imndrod  .i-ypar.    I 

have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.     Your  conslitulion  i?;  like  niiiu' 

and  our  symptoms  prcUy  much  the  same.     The  vicar  is 

Rood  seventy.     Call  on  mo  this  evening,  and  keep  your 

eyes  open. 

Yours,  J.  T. 

Hero  was  a  plain,  straightforward  statc- 
mo.nt.  I  like  a  man  that  can  speak  out. 
The  wretched  pair,  ha!  ha!  They  knew  not 
that  the  sword  wa<  hanging  over  their  heads. 
I  was  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  my 
duties.  I  had  been  too  easy;  culpably  wink- 
inf<-  at  this  gross  want  of  lilial  respect.  1  Avas 
repentant  at  last:  awakened,  in  a  spiritual 
sense :  should  be  backsliding  no  more. 


Evening  drew  on  gradually,  and  I  was 
al)0ut  taking  my  hat  and  gloves  to  go  forth, 
when  there  was  brought  in  to  me  a  despaUh, 
whi(  1;,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall 
docket 

LETTER  F. 

rE.\Rr:.?T  :.[r.  IToTiixsii,— After  the  scene  of  this  morning, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  these  few  linis.  'lluy 
are  w.-itten  m  haste  :  in  distraction.  Jly  father  threatens 
to  take  your  life  (in  early  life  he  was  a  notorious  ducllis-t) ; 
he  is  breathing  threats  of  the  most  terrible  description.  I 
tremble,  and  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.  He  is  at  this 
instant  oiling  and  cleaning  iip  his  famous  Pcrsiuidcis,  as 
hecalls  them.  Ilcar  Aiigii.str.s  Twist  is  so  transfoimed, 
I  scarcely  know  him.  He  is  become  a  fiend,  a  fury.  lie, 
too,  thirsts  for  your  blood.  I  know  not  wliat  to  counsel, 
luiless  it  bo  to  comply  with  the  easy  request  we  both  made 
to  you  this  morning. — namely,  to  marry  us  privately. 
Can  you  refuse?  See  me  at  your  feet,  the  wretched,  in- 
n  :cent  cause  of  all  this  confusion, — the  unhappy 

EjnU.\  JI.\T1LD.\. 

T  sat  stupificd  with  my  eyes  fi.xed  on  these 
characters.  Was  it  to  come  to  this  ?  my  life 
in  danger!  T  trembled.  Even  now,  at  this 
instant,  the  ruffian  might  be  at  tho  door.  In 
these  foreign  countries  there  is  no  security  for 
life  and  limb,  as  at  home :  we  hear  of  tho 
strangest  tragedies.  A  cold  perspiration  l;roke 
out  over  me.  I  rose  with  totterirg  limbs, 
wiped  the  lilm  from  my  glazed  v^ya^.  and 
lliought  v.-hat  [  should  do:  submit?  Never! 
They  should  have  that  satisfaction  :  tho 
guilty  ]iair  !  Ila.  a  better  thought.  Waiter  ! 
yir.  Bill,  quickly  as  you  can.  Pack  !  pack  ! 
pack!  Crush,  crample — host  coat — •\\l;at 
matter?  Fly,  secretly  and  mysteriously.  But, 
before  I  go,  one  more  letter;  the  last  in  tho 
series  and  docketed  :  an  infernal  machine, 
that  shall  explode  when  I  am  gone  and  iii 
safety. 

LETTF.n  G. 

Peap.  Sir., — Reasons  of  a  private  and  urgent  nature  de- 
mand my  immediate  withdrawal  from  this  livelj'  scene. 
Your  kind  promise  of  the  incumbency  I  am  indeed  grate- 
ful fiu-  :  for  its  fulfilment  I  shall  wait  impatiently.  To 
show  you  that  I  have  a  not.  unthankful  heart,  I  oncloso 
you  a  letter,  received  only  this  instant,  which  will  show 
you  wliat  pci'il  was  impending  over  your  dear  boy.  'lU'is 
is  now  all  happily  averted.  I  have  refused  to  lend  my- 
self to  tho  base  intrigue.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  a  kind 
and  generous  parent  so  imposed  upon.  Forgive  this 
warmth,  good  old  man,  but  you  have  interested  mo 
strangely.  May  the  evening  of  your  days  belong  un- 
clouded, 

Yours, 

Alfred  IIoBLusn. 

The  darkness  was  now  closed  in,  and  I 
was  alone.  All  tilings  were  ready  and 
tho  l)ill  discharged:  I  went  forth  quietly, 
secretly  :  I  was  again  alone  in  tho  wide  wide 
world. 
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THE  GREAT  (FORGOTTEN) 
INVASION. 

PREAMBLE. 

It  happened  some  sixty  years  ago ;  it  was 
a  French  invasion ;  and  it  actually  took 
place  in  England.  Thousands  of  people  arc 
alive  at  the  present  mouieutj  who  must  re- 
member it  perfectly  well.  And  yet  it  has 
been  forgotten.  At  this  very  time,  when  the 
French  invasion  that  may  come,  is  beiui;-  ilis- 
cusscd  everywhere,  the  French  invasion  that 
did  come,  is  not  honoured  with  so  much  as  a 
passing  word  of  notice.  The  new  generation 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  old  generation 
has  carelessly  forgotten  it.  This  is  discredit- 
able, and  it  must  be  set  right ;  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous security,  and  it  must  be  disturbed  ; 
this  is  a  gap  in  the  Modern  History  of 
England,  and  it  must  be  filled  up. 

Fathers,  read  and  be  reminded  ;  mothers, 
read  and  be  alarmed ;  British  youths  and 
maiden.o.  read  and  be  informed.  Here  fol- 
lows the  true  history  of  the  great  forgotten 
Invasion  of  Fn gland,  at  the  end  of  the  la 4 
century  ;  divided  into  scenes  and  periods, 
and  carefully  derived  from  proved  and 
written  facts  recorded  in  Kelly's  History  of 
the  Wars : 

I.       OF  THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AS    SEEN    FROM 
ILFRACOMBE. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Devon-hire 
looked  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  saw 
the  French  invasion  coming  on.  in  four  ships. 

The  Directory  of  the  French  Republic  (One 
and  Indivisible)  had  been  threatening  thos^i 
islands  some  time  before :  but  much  talk 
and  little  action  having  characterised  the 
proceedings  of  that  governing  body  in  most 
other  mattei^.  no  great  apprehension  was  felt 
of  their  reany  carrj'ing  out  their  expressed 
intention  in  relation  to  this  country.  The 
war  between  tho  two  nations  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  to  naval  operations,  in  which 
the  English  invariably  gut  tho  better  of  the 
French.  North  Devonshire  (as  well  as  the 
rest  of  England)  Avas  aware  of  this,  and 
trusted  implicitly  in  our  well-known  supre- 
macy of  tho  seas.  North  Devonshire  got  up 
on    the  morning  of   the   twenty-second  of 


February,  without  a  thought  of  the  invasion  ; 
North  Devonshire  looked  out  towards  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  there — in  spite  of  our 
supremacy  of  tiie   seas — there  the    invasion 


was,  as  large  as  life. 

Of  the  four  ships  which  the  Directory  had 
sent  to  conquer  England,  two  were  frigates 
and  two  were  smaller  vessels.  It  sailed 
along,  this  dreadful  fleet,  in  view  of  a  whole 
panic-stricken,  defenceless  coast ;  and  the 
place  at  which  it  seemed  inclined  to  try  the 
invading  experiment  iirst  was  ill-fated  llfra- 
combe.  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
brought  his  ships  up  before  the  harbour, 
scuttled  a  few  coasting  vessels,  prepared  to 
destroy  the  rest,  thought  bettor  of  it,  and 
suddenly  turned  his  four  warlike  sterns  on 
North  Devonshire,  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  abrupt  and  singular  change  of  purpose. 
Did  tho  chief  of  the  invaders  act  from  sheer 
indecision  ?  Did  he  distrust  the  hotel  accom- 
modations at  Ilfracombe  ?  Had  ho  heard  of 
the  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire,  and  did  he 
apprehend  the  billions  disorgaidsation  of  the 
whole  army,  if  they  once  got  within  reach  of 
that  rich  delicacy  ?  These  are  important 
questions,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  can  he 
found  to  them.  The  moti\'es  which  ani- 
mated the  commander  of  the  invadinsr 
Frenchmen,  are  buried  in  oblivion  :  the  fact 
alone  remains,  that  he  spared  Ilfracombe. 
The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  from  North 
Devonshire,  he  was  sailing  over  ruthlesslj''  to 
tho  devoted  coast  of  A\'ales. 

II.       OF  THE    FRENCH    INVASION    AS    SEEN    BY 
WELSHMEN  IN  GENERAL. 

In  one  respect  it  may  be  said  that  "Wales 
was  favoured  by  comparison  Avith  North 
Devonshire.  The  great  and  formidable  fact 
of  the  French  invasion  had  burst  suddenly 
on  Ilfracombe  :  but  it  only  dawned  in  a 
gradual  manner  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire. In  the  course  of  his  cruise  across  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  had  apparently  occurred 
to  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  that  a 
little  diplomatic  deception,  at  the  outset, 
might  prove  to  be  of  ultimate  advantage  to 
him.  He  decided,  therefore,  on  concealing 
his  true  character  from  the  eyes  of  the  Welsh- 
men ;  and  when  his  four  ships  were  first 
made    out,   from    the  heights   above   Saint 
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Bride's  Bay,  they  were  all  sailing  under 
British  colours. 

There  are  men  in  Wales,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  : 
and  there  were  spectators  on  the  heights  of 
Saint  Bride's  Avho  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
British  colours,  on  this  occasion,  because  they 
felt  doubtful  about  the  ships  that  bore  them. 
To  the  eyes  of  these  sceptics  all  four  vessels 
had  an  unpleasantly  French  look,  and 
manoeuvred  in  an  unpleasantly  French  man- 
ner. Wise  Welshmen  along  the  coast  col- 
lected together  by  twos  and  threes,  and  sat 
down  on  the  heights,  and  looked  out  to  sea, 
and  shook  their  heads,  and  suspected.  But 
the  majority,  as  usual,  saw  nothing  extra- 
ordinary where  nothing  extraordinary  ap- 
peared to  be  intended  ;  and  the  country  was 
not  yet  alarincd  ;  and  the  four  ships  sailed 
on  till  they  doubled  Saint  David's  Head : 
and  sailed  on  again,  a  fcAV  miles  at  the  north- 
ward ;  and  then  stopped,  and  came  to  single 
anchor  in  Cardigan  Bay. 

Here,  aga,in,  another  difficult  question  oc- 
curs, which  recalcitrant  History  once  more 
declines  to  solve.  The  Frenchmen  had  hardly 
been  observed  to  cast  their  single  anchors  in 
Cardigan  Bay,  before  they  were  also  ob- 
served to  pull  them  up  again,  and  go  on. 
Why  ?  Tlie  commander  cf  the  expedition 
had  doubted  already  at  Ilfracombe — was  he 
doubting  again  in  Cardigan  Bay  ?  Or  did 
he  merely  want  time  to  mature  his  plans  ; 
and  was  it  a  peculiarity  of  his  nature  that  ho 
always  required  to  come  to  anchor  before  he 
could  think  at  his  case  ?  To  this  mystery  as 
to  the  mystery  at  Ilfracombe,  there  is  no 
solution  •  and  here,  as  there,  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  but  that  the  Frenchman  paused 
— threatened — and  then  called  on. 


III.       OF  ONE  WELSHMAN  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND 
OF  WUAT  HE  SAW. 

He  was  the  only  man  in  Great  Britain  who 
saw  the  invading  army  land  on  our  native 
shores — and  his  name  has  perished. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  and 
that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
population.  He  may  be  still  olive — this  man, 
who  is  connected  with  a  crisis  in  Phiglish 
History  may  be  still  alive — and  nobody  has 
found  him  out ;  nobody  has  taken  his  photo- 
gra])h  ;  nobody  has  written  a  genial  bio- 
gra])hical  notice  of  him;  nobody  has  made 
him  into  an  Entertainment ;  nobody  has  held 
a  Commemoration  of  him  ;  nobody  has  pre- 
sented iiim  with  a  testimonial,  relieved  him 
by  a  subscription,  or  addressed  him  witli  a 
speech.  In  these  enlightened  times  this  ))rief 
record  can  only  single  him  out  and  individu- 
ally distinguish  him — as  the  Hero  of  the  In- 
vasion.    Such  is  l;ime. 

'J'hc  Hero  of  the  Invasion,  then,  was  stand- 
ing, or  sitting — for  even  on  this  important 
point  tradition  is  silent — on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Welsh  coast,  near  Lal)onda  (.'hurcli,  when  he 
saw  the  four  ships  enter  the  bay  below  him. 


and  come  to  anchor — this  time  without  show- 
ing any  symptoms  of  getting  under  weigh. 
The  English  colours  under  wliich  the  Expe- 
dition had  thus  far  attempted  to  deceive  the 
population  of  the  coast,  were  now  hauled 
down,  and  the  threateniuo;  flas;  of  France  was 
boldly  hoisted  m  their  stead.  This  done,  the 
boats  were  lowered  away,  were  filled  with  a 
fierce  soldiery,  and  were  pointed  straight  for 
the  beach. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  hero  of  the  Inva- 
sion distinctly  saw  this;  and  it  is  not  on 
record  that  he  ran  away.  Honour  to  the 
unknown  brave !  Honour  to  the  solitary 
Welshman  who  faced  the  French  army. 

The  boats  came  on  straight  to  the  beach — 
the  fierce  soldiery  leapt  out  on  English  soil, 
and  swarmed  up  the  cliff,  thirsting  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  British  Isles.  Still,  it  is 
not  on  record  that  the  Hero  of  the  Invasion 
ran  away.  He  looked — the  valiant  man — 
perhaps  he  peeped  ;  perhaps  he  lay  prone  on 
his  stomach,  and  watched  round  the  corner 
cf  a  rock.  But,  however  he  managed  it,  he 
saw  the  Frenchmen  crawling  up  below  him 
— tossing  their  muskets  on  before  them — 
climbing  with  the  cool  calculation  of  an  army 
of  chimnej'-SAveeps — nimble  as  the  monkey, 
supple  as  the  tiger,  stealthy  as  the  cat — 
hungry  for  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  Welsh 
mutton — void  of  all  respect  for  the  British 
Constitution — an  army  of  Invaders  on  the 
Land  of  the  Habeas  Corpus! 

He  saw  that — and  vanished.  Whether  he 
waited  with  clenched  fist  till  the  liead  of  the 
foremost  Frenchman  rose  parallel  witli  the 
cliff-side — or  whether  he  achieved  a  long 
start,  by  letting  the  army  get  half  way  up 
the  cliii',  and  then  retreating  inland  to  give 
the  alarm,  is,  like  every  other  circumstance 
m  connection  with  the  Hero  of  the  Invasion, 
a  matter  o^  the  profoundest  doubt.  It  is 
only  known  that  he  got  away  at  all.  because 
it  is  not  known  that  he  Avas  taken  prisoner. 
He  parts  with  us  here,  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
the  most  impalpable  of  historical  apparitions. 
Honour,  nevertheless,  to  the  crafty  brave  ! 
Honour  to  the  solitary  Welshman  who  faced 
the  French  army  without  being  shot,  and 
retired  from  tho  French  army  without  being 
caught ! 

IV.      OF  WHAT  THE  INVADERS  DID  WHEN  THEY 
GOT  ON  SHORE. 

The  Art  of  Invasion  has  its  routine,  its 
laws,  manners,  and  customs,  like  other  Arts. 
And  tho  French  army  acted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  establisbed  precedents.  The 
first  thing  the  first  men  did.  when  they  got 
to  the  top  of  tho  clitT,  Avas  to  strike  a  light 
and  set  fire  to  tho  furze-bushes.  While 
national  feeling  dc]ilores  this  destruction  of 
property,  un}n'ojudicod  History  looks  on  at 
her  ease.  Given  Invasion  as  a  cause,  fire 
follows,  according  to  all  proper  rules,  as  an 
effect.  If  an  army  of  Englishmen  had  been 
invading  France  vuider  similar  circumstances, 
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they,  on  their  side,  would  nccessaril^y  have 
begun  by  setting  fire  to  something  ;  and  un- 
prejudiced History  would,  in  that  case  also, 
have  looked  on  at  hei-  ease. 

Wliile  the  furze-bushes  were  blazing,  the 
remainder  of  the  invaders — assured  by  the 
sight  of  the  flames,  or  their  companions'  suc- 
cess so  fai- — was  disembarking,  and  swarming 
up  the  rocks.  AVhen  it  was  linally  mustered 
on  tiie  top  of  the  clilF,  the  army  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  men.  This  was  the  whole 
force  which  the  Directory  of  the  French 
Republic  had  thought  it  desirable  to  despatch 
for  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain.  His- 
tory, until  she  is  certain  of  results,  \v\l\ 
pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of 
this  proceeding.  She  knows  that  nothing 
in  politics,  is  abstractedly  rash,  cruel, 
treacherous,  or  disgraceful— she  knows  that 
Success  is  the  sole  touchstone  of  merit — 
she  knows  that  the  man  M-ho  fails  is  con- 
temptible, and  the  man  who  succeeds  is  illus- 
trious, without  any  reference  to  the  means 
used  in  either  case;  to  the  character  of  the 
men  ;  or  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  under 
which  they  may  have  proceeded  to  action.  If 
the  Invasion  succeeds,  History  wfll  applaud 
it  as  an  act  of  heroism  :  if  it  fails,  History  will 
condemn  it  as  an  act  of  folly. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Invasion  began 
creditably,  according  to  the  rules  established 
in  all  cases  of  conquering.  It  continued  to 
follow  tfiose  rules  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy regularity.  Having  started  with 
setting  something  on  fire,  it  went  on,  in  due 
course,  to  accomplisli  the  otlier  first  objects 
of  all  invasions,  thieving  and  killing — per- 
forming much  of  the  former,  and  little  of  the 
latter.  Two  rash  Welshmen,  who  would  de- 
fend their  native  leeks,  suMijred  accordingly  : 
the  rest  lost  nothing  but  their  national 
victuals,  and  their  national  flannel.  On  this 
first  day  of  the  Invasion,  when  the  army  had 
done  marauding,  the  results  on  botirsides 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  Gains  to  the 
French  : — good  dinners,  and  protection  next 
the  skin.  Loss  to  the  English: — mutton, 
stout  Welsh  flannel,  and  two  rash  country- 
men. , 

V.    OF  TIIK  BRITISH  DEFENCE,  AND   OF  THE  WAY 
IN  AVHICH  Tlli:   WOMEN  CONTRIBUTED  TO    IT. 

The  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen  on  the 
coast,  and  the  loss  to  the  English,  mentioned 
above,  produced  the  results  naturally  to  be 
expected.  The  country  was  alarmed,  and 
started  up  to  defend  itself. 

This  great  and  populous  nation  was  just 
as  miserably  incapable  of  protecting  itself  on 
its  own  ground,  and  was  just  as  lamentablv 
dependent  on  the  help  of  a  small  minority  of 
flghting-rnen  by  profession,  at  that  day,  a's  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  Then,  as  nc>w,  the 
strength,  bravery,  and  numbers  of  English- 
men avaded  them  little  in  a  case  of  warlike 
emergency  occurring  at  their  own  doors, 
because  not  one  able-bodied  man  out  of  five  ' 


hundred,  in  the  entire  population,  under- 
stood anything  of  the  use  vi  arms.  One  of 
these  days,  this  dangerous  omission  in  the 
education  of  Englishmen  may  come  to  be 
remedied.  May  the  lesson  of  reform  be  learnt 
in  this  matter,  before  it  is  read  to  us  fur  the 
last  time,  traced  in  the  indelible  characters 
of  bloodshed  and  disgrace  ! 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen,  on 
their  numbers  being  known,  and  on  its  beinp; 
discovered  that,  though  they  were  without 
field-pieces,  they  had  with  them  seventy 
cart-loads  of  powder  and  ball,  and  a  quantity 
of  grenades,  the  principal  men  in  the  country 
bestirred  themselves  in  setting  up  the  de- 
fence. Before  nightfall,  the  whole  avaihible 
numuer  of  men  who  knew  anything  of  the 
art  of  fighting  was  collected.  When  the 
ranks  were  drawn  out.  the  English  defence 
was  even  more  ridiculous  in  point  of  num- 
bers than  the  French  attack.  It  amounted — 
at  a  time  when  we  w'ere  at  war  with  France, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  any 
dangers  th-at  might  threaten — it  amounied, 
including  militia,  lencibles,  and  yeomanry 
cavalry,  to  just  six  hundred  and  lyi.xty  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  invading  Frenchmen. 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
the  command  of  this  exceedingly  compact 
force  was  taken  by  the  principal  grandee  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  cunning,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  who  was  known  by 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor. 

The  one  cheering  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
now  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Earl  con- 
sisted in  this:  that  he  had  apparently  no 
cause  to  dread  internal  treason  as  well  as 
foreign  invasion.  The  lemarkablv  inconve- 
nient spot  which  the  French  had  selected  for 
their  landing,  showed,  not  only  that  they 
themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  coast,  but 
that  none  of  tiie  inhabitants,  who  might  have 
led  them  to  an  easier  place  of  disembarkation, 
were  privy  to  their  purpose.  So  far,  so  good. 
But  still,  the  great  difficulty  remaired  of 
facing  the  French  with  an  equality  of  num- 
bers, and  with  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  an 
equality  of  discipline.  The  first  of  these 
requisites  it  was  easy  to  fulfil.  There  were 
hosts  of  colliers  and  other  labourers  in 
the  neighbourhood, — big.  bold,  lusty  fellows 
enough  ;  but  so  far  as  the  art  of  march.ing 
and  using  weapons  was  concerned,  as  helpless 
as  a  pack  of  children.  The  question  was, 
how  to  make  good  use  of  these  men  for 
show-purposes,  without  allowing  them  fatally 
to  embarrass  the  proc(^edings  of  their  trained 
and  disciplined  companions.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Lord  Cawdor  hit  on  a  grand  Idea. 
He  boldly  mixed  the  women  up  in  the  busi- 
ness— and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
business  prospered  exceedingly  from  that 
lucky  moment. 

In    those  days,  the  wives    fif   the  Welsh 
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labourers  wore,  Avhat  the  wives  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  are  wearing  now — red 
petticoats.  It  was  Lord  Cawdor's  happy 
idea  to  call  on  thc,<;c  patriot-matrons  to 
sink  the  question  of  skirts,  to  forego  the 
luxurious  consideration  of  warmth,  and  to 
turn  the  colliers  into  military  men  (so  far  as 
external  appearances,  viewed  at  a  distance, 
were  concerned,)  by  taking  off  the  v/ives' 
red  petticoats  and  putting  them  over  the 
husbands'  shoulders.  Where  patriot-matrons 
are  concerned,  no  national  appeal  is  made  in 
vain,  and  no  personal  sacrifice  is  refused.  All 
the  women  seized  their  strings,  and  stepped 
out  of  their  jaetticoats  on  the  spot.  What 
man  in  that  make-shift  military  but  must 
think  of  '-home  and  beauty"  now  that  he 
had  the  tcndercst  memento  of  both  to  grace 
his  shoulders  and  jog  his  memory?  In  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time  every 
woman  was  f^hivering,  and  every  collier  was 
turned  into  a  soldier. 

VI.     OF  now  IT  .^LL  ENDED. 

Thus  recruited,  Lord  Cawdor  marched  off 
to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the  patriot 
women  deprived  of  their  husbands  and  their 
petticoats,  retired,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  pre- 
sumed, to  the  friendly  shelter  of  bed.  It  was 
theu  close  on  nightfal,  if  not  actually  night; 
and  the  disorderly  marching  of  the  trans- 
formed colliers  could  not  be  perceived. 
But,  when  the  British  army  took  up  its  x>osi- 
tion,  then  was  the  time  when  the  excellent 
stratagem  of  Lord  Cawdor  told  at  its  true 
worth.  By  the  uncertain  light  of  fires  and 
torches,  tlie  French  scouts,  let  them  venture 
as  near  as  they  might,  could  see  nothing  in 
detail.  A  man  in  a  scarlet  petticoat  looked 
as  soldicr-Iike  as  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
under  those  du!?ky  circumstances.  All  that 
the  enemy  could  now  see  were  lines  on  lines 
of  men  in  red,  the  famous  uniform  of  the 
English  army. 

The  council  of  the  French  braves  must 
have  been  a  perturbed  assembly  on  that  me- 
morable night.  Behind  them  was  tlic  empty 
bay — for  the  four  ships,  after  landing  the 
invailcrs,  had  set  sail  again  for  France,  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  fourteen 
hundred.  Before  them  there  Avaited  in  battle 
array  an  apparently  formidable  force  of 
British  soldiers.  Under  tlieui  was  the  hostile 
English  ground  on  which  they  were  tres- 
passers cauglit  in  the  fact.  Girt  about  by 
these  serious  perils,  the  discreet  commander 
of  the  Invasion  fell  liack  on  those  safe-guards 
of  caution  and  deliberation  of  which  he  had 
already  given  proofs  on  approaching  the 
English  sliore.  Tie  had  doubted  at  Ilfra- 
combe ;  lie  had  doubted  again  in  Cardigan 
Bay  ;  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle, 
he  doubted  for  the  third  time — doubted, 
and 'gave  in.  If  History  declines  to  receive 
tlio  French  commaiuler  as  a  hero,  IMiilosophy 
opens  her  peaceful  doors  to  him,  and  wel- 
comes him  in  the  character  of  a  wise  man. 


At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  flag  of  truce  ap- 
peared in  the  English  camp,  and  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  Lord  Cawdor  from  the  pru- 
dent chief  of  the  invaders.  The  letter  set 
forth,  with  auiaziDg  gravity  and  dignity, 
that  the  circumstances  under  Mhich  the 
French  troops  had  lauded,  having  rendered  it 
"  unnecessary"  to  attempt  any  military  opera- 
tions, the  commanding  officer  did  not  object 
to  come  forward  generously  and  profosc 
terms  of  capitulation.  Such  a  message  as 
this  was  little  calculated  to  impose  on  any 
man — far  less  on  the  artful  nobleman  who  had 
invented  the  stratagem  of  the  red  petticoats. 
Taking  a  slightly  different  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  declining  altogether  to 
believe  that  the  French  Directory  had  sent 
fourteen  hundred  men  over  to  Enghmd  to 
divert  the  inhabitants  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
capitulation.  Lord  Cawdor  returned  for 
aufciwer  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  treat  with  the  French  comn  ander,  except 
on  the  condition  of  his  men  surrendering  as 
prisoners  of  war.  On  receiving  this  reply, 
the  Frenchman  gave  an  additior.al  prcof  of 
that  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  which  has 
been  already  claimed  for  him  as  one  of  his 
merits,  by  politely  adopting  the  course 
Vi'hich  Lord  Cav/dor  suggested.  By  neon 
the  next  day,  the  French  troops  had  peace- 
ably laid  down  their  weapons,  and  were  all 
marched  off.  prisoners  of  war — the  patriot- 
matrons  had  resumed  their  petticoats — and 
the  short  terror  of  the  invasion  had  happily 
passed  away. 

The  first  question  that  occurred  to  every- 
body, as  soon  as  the  alarm  had  been  dissi- 
pated was,  what  this  extraordinary  burlesque 
of  an  invasion  could  possibly  moan.  It  was 
asseried,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  four- 
teen hundred  Frenchmen  had  been  recruited 
from  those  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  who 
could  'not  be  trusted  at  home,  and  Avho 
were  therefore  despatched  on  the  first  despe- 
rate service  that  might  offer  itself  aln-cad. 
Others  represented  the  invading  army  as  a 
mere  gang  of  galley-slaves  and  criminals  in 
general,  who  had  been  landed  on  our  shores 
with  the  double  purpose  of  annoying  Eng- 
land and  ridding  Franco  of  a  pack  of  rascals. 
The  commander  of  the  expedition,  hcwevcr, 
disposed  of  this  latter  theory  by  declaring 
that  six  hundred  of  his  men  wove  picked 
veterans  from  the  French  army,  and  by  refer- 
ring, for  corroboration  of  this  statement,  to 
1)1;^  large  supplies  of  powder,  ball,  and  hand- 
grenades,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  wasted,  at  a  time  when  military  stores 
were  especially  precious,  on  a  gang  of  galley- 
slaves. 

The  truth  seems  to  bo,  that  the  French 
(who  were  even  more  densely  ignorant  of 
England  and  English  institutions  at  that 
tiinc  than  they  are  at  this)  had  been  so 
entirely  deceived  by  false  reports  of  the 
temper  and  sentiments  of  our  peojile,  as  to 
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believe  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
troops  of  the  Republic  on  those  Mouarchical 
shores  would  be  the  signal  for  a  revolu- 
tionary rising  of  all  the  disali'ccted  classes 
from  Olio  cud  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other. 
Viewed  merely  as  materials  for  kindling  the 
insurrectionary  spark,  the  fourteen  hun- 
dred rrcLichuien  might  certainly  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  purpose — providing 
the  Directory  of  the  llcpublic  could  only 
have  made  sure  beforehand  that  the  English 
tinder  might  be  depended  on  to  catch 
light! 

One  last  event  must  be  recorded  before 
this  History  can  bo  considered  complete. 
The  disasters  of  the  invading  army,  on  shore, 
were  matched,  at  sea,  by  the  disasters  of  the 
vessels  that  had  carried  them-.  Of  the  four 
ships  wliich  had  alarmed  the  English  coast, 
the  two  largest  (the  frigates)  were  both  cap- 
tured, as  they  were  standing  in  for  Brest 
Harbour,  by  Sir  Harry  Neale.  This  smart 
and  linal  correction  of  the  fractious  little 
French  invasion  was  adiniuistered  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  sevcutecu  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

MORAL. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Great  (Forgot- 
ten) Invasion.  It  is  short,  it  is  not  impres- 
sive, it  is  unquestionably  deficient  in  serious 
interest.  But  there  is  a  Moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  nevertheless.  If  we  are  invaded 
again,  and  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  let  us 
not  be  so  ill-prepared,  this  next  time,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  our  wives'  red 
petticoats. 

THE  CIIETWYNDES. 
I. 


People  cannot  get  used  to  skinning  all  at 
once.  When  the  Chetwyndcs  were  ruined, 
their  moral  epidermis,  thickened  by  long 
habits  of  luxury,  might  be  said  to  be  flayed 
off  them,  wiiile  they  were  left  to  shiver  with 
bare  nerves  under  the  unaccustomed  blasts  of 
poverty.  But  they  bore  the  miserable  process 
with  a  ccrtiain  degree  of  high-bred  stoicism. 
No  one  over  heard  Mr.  Chetwynde  rail 
against  anybody  for  having  led  him  into  his 
dismal  speculations,  and  no  one  ever  saw 
the  womeu  of  the  family  shed  a  tear  be- 
cause they  were  deposed  from  their  high 
estate,  as  county  people,  and  driven  to  an 
obscure  refuge,  amongst  the  crov/ds  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune 
wou  Id  be  unknown  and  unpitied. 

Mr.  Chetwynde  was  a  man  of  excellent 
intentions.  His  father's  extravagance  had 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  the  Ilarringby  pro- 
perty, and  the  flesh  off  its  bones  long  since, 
and  the  sou  had  inherited  nothing  but  the 
meagre  skeleton.  When  he  took  popscssion 
of  it  he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
an  immense  family,  and  improvident  tastes, 
which  they  shared.     lie  had  married  a  beau- 


tiful young  woman  whom  Sir  Jasper  Carg- 
hill  had  brought  up  as  his  own  daughter, 
though  popular  rumour  said  she  was  the 
illegitimate  child  of  his  elder  brother.  She 
was  a  line,  high-spirited  woman,  proud  of  her 
children,  impatient  of  narrow  circun. stances, 
and  resentful  of  her  own  pcsition.  People 
in  general  did  not  much  like  her ;  they 
charged  her  with  ingratitude  to  Sir  Jasper, 
wdioin  she  would  never  pretend  to  love, 
though  she  owed  him  cverytliing  she  had  and 
was ;  also  they  charged  her  with  having 
encouraged  her  husband  in  those  wild  specu- 
lations that  had  proved  their  ruin  ;  but 
.along  with  their  blame  they  also  vouchsafed 
her  their  pity. 

Just  before  Nurse  Bradshaw  left  Ilar- 
ringby to  go  up  to  town  on  her  sorrOAvful 
errand  of  preparing  a  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  ruined  master  and  his  fauiily, 
Mrs.  Ohetvi'ynde  took  her  aside,  and  said: — 
"Nurse,  if  there  should  be  a  pleasant  room 
in  the  house  you  iix  on,  let  the  girls  have  it, 
poor  darlings.  They  will  feel  the  change  the 
most  of  all  of  us  !'"' 

Mr.  Chetwynde  had  been  in  London  the 
week  before!,  and  had  scon  several  hou&es  ; 
but  they  all  wore  to  him  such  an  air  of  pre- 
tentious gentility  that  he  shirked  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  a  decision  ;  and,  on  the  plea  of 
not  knowing  which  of  them  Avas  in  the 
healthiest  neighbourhood,  he  left  the  casting- 
vote  to  Nurse  Bradshaw,  who  was  a  Lon- 
doner born  and  bred,  and  might  be  better 
informed.  She  took  a  ton-roomed  villn,  and 
arranged  the  larger  of  the  second-floor  back 
bedrooms  as  a  boudoir  for  the  .young  ladies, 
decorating  it  with  their  water-colour  sketches, 
books,  favourite  chairs,  and  little  knick- 
knackeries,  to  make  it  appear  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  their  lost  home. 

The  reason  why  she  chose  the  second-floor 
back  bedroom  was  three-fold.  In  tlie  first 
place  it  was  out  of  echo  oi'  the  roar  and  rattle 
on  the  road ;  in  the  second,  it  looked  over  an 
expanse  of  small  gardens  where,  it  being  now 
summer,  the  trees  were  bushy  and  green,  and 
the  (lowers  gay  ;  and,  in  the  last,  it  possessed 
a  fine,  old  yellow-veined,  marble  chimney- 
piece  which  might  have  come  out  of  some 
great   house  fallen  into    decay  ;  a  chimney- 


piece  with  carved  clusters  of  grapes  and 
leaves,  and  two  yawning  heads,  with  serpent- 
wreathed  hair,  supporting  the  narrow  ledge. 
It  was  a  grotesque  piece  oi' workmanship,  and 
must  have  cost  a  largo  sum  of  money  once 
upon  a  time.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
room,  it  caught  the  eye  as  out  of  place  with 
the  common  sash  window  and  uncorniccd 
ceiling  ;  but  when  Nurse  Bradshaw  lind  set 
upon  it  Miss  Olivia's  t>ngraved  P]-ague 
vases  with  some  ivy-tendrils  a^nd  early  red- 
dened leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper  lianging 
from  the  centre  one  ;  when  .she  had  f-j^read 
the  little  Persian  carpet  on  the  hearth,  drawn 
up  the  chairs,  strewn  books  and  folios  on  the 
table,  kindled  a  lire,  and  lighted  the  lamp, 
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it  was  fouud  to  harmonise  with 
pleasantly. 

The  whole  family  arrived  together — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C'hetwynde,  Olivia,  Clara,  Fred, 
Charley,  aud  tho  four  little  ones.  Nurse 
Brad.sha\'r  met  them  at  the  door,  and  was 
cheered  to  sec  her  mistress  walk  in,  head 
erect,  countenance  clear,  and  step  firm  as 
ever.  IMrs.  Chctu-jJ-nde  looked  flurried,  and 
the  elder  children  eager  and  curious  ;  but, 
after  a  minute  or  so,  a  flatness  fell  upon  them. 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  act  a  laborious 
part.  They  were  all  friends  together.  The 
change  was  tremendous,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  conceal  from  each  other  that  they 
were  sensible  of  it.  They  looked  in  at  the 
open  dining-room  door,  and  then  went  slowly 
up-stairs,  tirod  and  depressed  :  but  uncom- 
plaining. Nobody  said  the  steps  were  steep 
or  the  rooms  like  closets,  after  stately  old 
Harringliy,  although  they  all  thought  so. 
Indeed,  the  only  remark  anybody  made  was 
on  the  strong  bloom  of  the  red  geraniums 
wlnxh  Nurse  Bradshaw  had  set  in  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows. 

'•  Tea  is  in  the  young  ladies'  sitting-room."' 
Nurse  said,  as  she  followed  her  mistress  ;  '•  it 
is  above  all  tho  racket,  and  next  where  they 
are  to  sleep.  It  does  not  look  so  unlike  home 
as  might  be  expected,  and  I  hope  they'll  take 
to  it  kindly."' 

"  I'm  sure  they  will.  Nurse  ;  they  have 
good  heart  for  our  reverses,  bless  them  !" 
replied  Mrs.  Chotwynde,  cheerfully. 

The  two  smallest  children  had  already 
taken  an  objection  to  the  Irish  housemaid, 
who  was  trying  to  inveigle  them  from 
mama's  skirts.  They  set  up  a  piping  howl, 
until  Nurse  Bradshaw  stopped  their  mouths 
with  kisses  and  bore  them  off,  first  to  tea  and 
pweet  cake,  and  then  stowed  them  safely  for 
the  night  in  their  respective  cribs.  When  she 
again  sought  her  mistress  ;  whom  she  found 
with  her  husband  and  elder  children  in  the 
young  ladies'  room,  the  urn  was  hissing  on 
the  tea-table,  liut  no  one  was  attending  to  it. 

"  Nurse,  what  do  you  think  mama  says  ?"' 
cried  Miss  Olivia,  as  the  old  servant  entered  : 
"  she  says  she  fancies  she  has  seen  this  room 
before  ?"' 

"  It  nuist  have  been  in  a  dream,  or  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  my  dear;"  said 
Mr.  Chetwynde,  rallyingly. 

"  jNlost  likely  the  old  Ilarringby  furniture 
deceives  your  mama's  eye.  Miss  Olivia," 
Nurse  suggested. 

"  The  furniture  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
interposed  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  meditatively,  as 
if  some  distant  shad;)\7  of  memory  were  ] 
striving  to  take  shape  and  substance  in  her 
mind.  She  stood  thinking  and  straining 
after  the  idea  that  still  eluded  her  grasp, 
until  Mr.  Chetwynde  bade  her  not  to  let  her 
imagination  run  away  with  her,  but  to  come 
and  make  tea. 

"  You  have  told  me  fifty  times  that  I  have 
no  imagination,  George,  so  that  is  all  non- 


them  very  \  sense,"  she  replied,  still  feeling  after  the 
intangible  wavering  dimness  that  was  con- 
fusing her.  "  Besides,  memory  plays  tricks 
with  us  quite  as  strange  as  ever  imagina- 
tion does.  ~ 
impression 
never  effaced  ;  it   is   hidden  b}' 


Psychologists  say  that,  once  an 
received    into     the    mind,    it    is 


lutervenmg 
events,  or  forgotten  amongst  their  multitude; 
but  still  exists.  And  do  not  some  specu- 
latists  define  the  great  account  to  be  each 
man's  and  each  woman's  memory,  revealing 
all  its  secret  records  at  the  moment  the  soul 
passes  the  threshold  of  the  other  world,  that 
it  may  stand  self-condemned  by  the  two  indc- 
structiblc'powers  of  memory  and  conscience?" 
"  An  awful  revelation  that  would  be  for 
some  of  us  ;  but  it  is  a  rather  heterodox 
notion,  Charlotte.  Besides,"  said  her  husband, 
smiling,  '•'  the  children  are  hungry." 

^Irs.  Chetwynde  took  the  hint,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  table. 

Nurse,  who  was  filling  the  tea-pot  from 
the  urn,  remarked,  as  she  did  so,  '•'  I've  known 
you,  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  ever  since  you  were 
four  years  old,  and  from  that  time  till  you 
Avere  married  you  never  wei-e  in  London. 
I  shouldn't  think  you  could  remember  what 
happened  before." 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  made  no  answer ;  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  attested  that 
neither  probability  or  improbability  had 
much  weight  with  her,  when  she  was  in- 
ternally persuaded  of  the  true  foundation  of 
her  own  ideas  ;  and,  when  they  were  all  leav- 
ing the  room,  after  tea,  she  turned  round, 
and,  glancing  over  it,  as  if  to  reassure  herself 
against  the  doubts  of  others,  said :  "  Yes. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  my  mind  about  it.  I 
have  certainly  seen  this  room  before." 

The  following  morning  rose  brilliantly,  and 
Mrs.  Chetwynde's  first  movement  on  entering 
her  daughters'  room  with  motherly  inquiries 
as  to  how  they  had  rested  in  their  new  home, 
was  towards  the  window.  She  looked  over 
the  little  gardens  to  the  distance  where, 
between  lines  of  irregularlj'-constructed 
buildings,  glimpses  wore  to  be  caught  of  the 
low  Surrey  hills.  After  gazing  some  moments 
her  eye  drew  slowly,  almost  unconsciously, 
back,  over  the  shrubs  and  trees,  more  or  less 
flourishing,  that  decorated  the  neighbours' 
premises,  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  a  fine  brown  beech.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  thoughtfully,  saying  : 

"  Which  of  you,  children,  used  to  call  these 
brown  beeches  cofl'ee-trees  ?" 

Olivia  laughed,  and  replied  : 

'•'None  of  us,  mama.  Why  there  were 
plenty  at  Ilarringby,  and  we  know  them 
well  enough,  of  course." 

'•  But  somebody  called  them  coffce-trecs, 
I'm  sure." 

"Perhaps  you  did  yourself,  mama,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl,"  suggested  one  of  the 
smaller  children,  who  was  putting  a  crust  of 
bread  into  one  of  the  wide-opeu  mouths  on 
tho  chimney-piece. 
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Mrs.  Chetwynde  started,  and  exclaimed  sud- 
denly : 

"  1  have  it  !■' 

"Mama!  mama!"  remonstrated  Olivia — 
for  there  was  an  expression  of  painful  eager- 
ness in  her  mother's  look  that  shocked  her ; 
"  what  do  you  mean,  mama  ?  You  seem  half 
wild.'-' 

Mr.  Chetwynde's  step  was  heard  descending. 

■''George!  come  here,  1  have  found  out!" 
cried  his  wife,  vehemently. 

"  Found  out  what,  my  dear  ?"  said  he, 
entering. 

"  Found  out  what  puzzled  me  so  much  in 
tliis  room  last  night." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  was  in  this  house,  in  this  very  room, 
that  I  last  saw  my  mother.  It  was  in  this 
house  and  in  this  room  that  we  lived  until  Sir 
Jasper  Carghill  took  me  away." 

"  My  dear,  good  Charlotte,  be  reasonable  !" 
said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  in  an  expostulatory 
tone.  "IIow  can  you  pretend  to  recollect 
anything  that  happened  so  long  ago  ?  It  is 
absurd !" 

"  I  don't  recollect  it — I  see  it !"  she  an- 
swered firmly.  "  It  came  upon  me  in  a  flash, 
when  I  saw  Minuy  sticking  a  crust  into  one 
of  those  frightful  mouths.  I  used  to  do  that 
myself,  and  a  woman  slapped  my  hands  when 
I  did  it.  I  remember  another  old  person, 
without  either  hair  or  cap,  peeping  in  at  the 
door,  and  crying,  '  Hash  and  chopsticks  for 
two,  doctor  1'  and  then  making  hideous  gri- 
maces at  me." 

"  Really,  my  love,  this  becomes  serious," 
said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  looking  provokiugly 
Lucredulous.     It  sounds  altogether  unreal." 

"But  it  is  NOT  unreal." 

"  IIow  funny,  mama,  that  my  feeding 
these  ugly  faces  should  make  you  say  such 
queer  things  I"  cried  Minny. 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,"  added  Livy,  though 
more  gravely.  She  was  disposed  to  see  some- 
thing in  her  mother's  extraordinary  conduct 
more  than  the  others  could  or  would. 

"'  Believe  me  or  believe  me  not,  I  do  declare 
that  I  have  been  in  this  room  before,  and  in 
this  room  I  remember  my  poor  mother.  We 
were  very  unhappy.     Both  of  us. 

"Let  us  say.  love,  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  and  have  done  with  the  matter. 
I  declare  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  see  you 
look  and  talk  so,"  said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  who 
was  always  in  haste  to  dispose  of  the  personal 
part  of  anything  unpleasant. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  about  coinci- 
dences, George  ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  eoincidence !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  im- 
patiently. "  I  was  dwelling  on  tho  matter  last 
night  for  I  scarcely  slept  at  all  ;  and,  this 
morning,  two  common-place  childish  things 
flashed  a  light  over  the  past  such  as  I  never 
thought  to  see — yes,  and  I  will  see  more.  I 
will  know  whore  and  when  and  how  my 
mother  died.  I  will  compel  Sir  Jasper  to  tell 
me." 


"  Now.  Charlotte,  don't  run  a  tilt  in  tho 
dark  at  your  best  friend !"  interposed  Mr. 
Chetwynde. 

"Best  friend !"  she  retorted,  with  infinite 
scorn.  "'  Worst  enemy.  I  shall  never  tliiuk 
but  that  the  repulsion  I  have  always  felt  for 
that  man,  causeless  and  ungrateful  as  I  have 
heard  it  called,  had  its  root  in  some  wrong 
felt  and  understood  at  the  time ;  but  for- 
gotten long  ago  in  all  except  its  efi'ect. 
Perhaps  that  very  wrong  may  bo  connected 
with  tiie  scene  that  is  dawning  dimly  and 
slowly  upon  mo  now." 

"  My  dear,  do  please  remember  that  all 
this  time  breakfast  waits,  and  the  cofiee  is 
growing  cold.  Let  me  oficr  you  my  arm." 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  looked  annoyed  at  her  hus- 
band's persistent  disbelief,  and  chose  to  walk 
down  stairs  alone. 


ir. 

When  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  was  in  town,  he 
occupied  a  great  house  in  a  dull,  aristocratic 
square  which  had  belonged  to  the  family 
for  generations.  lie  was  a  bachelor,  very 
wealthy,  and  very  ostentatious;  but,  at  heart, 
he  was  penurious  in  the  extreme.  This  re- 
spectable vice  had  increased  upon  him  with 
his  years,  and  he  was  said  to  have  saved  so 
much  money,  that  it  could  be  reckoned  with 
difliculty.  Ho  came  to  London  soon  after 
the  Chetwyndes,  and  professed  to  be  quite 
grieved  and  shocked  to  find  where  they  had 
retreated  to.  He  would  get  George  a  Govern- 
ment situation;  he  would  help  him  in  any 
way  ho  liked  best,  for  his  wife's  sake.  Only 
before  people  knew  him  to  be  in  town,  he 
must  come  out  of  that  stuccoed  villa.  Sir 
Jasper  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special  dis- 
like both  to  the  house  and  its  locality  :  but 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  said  it  was  as  good  as  they 
could  afford.  The  neighbourhood  was  sufii- 
ciently  open  and  healthy  for  the  children  and 
she,  for  her  part,  was  not  disposed  Ito  move. 

"  And  besides.  Sir  Jasper,"  she  added,  in 
her  decided,  high-spirited  way,  •'•  I  have  got 
certain  ideas  into  my  head  about  this  house, 
which  I  intend  to  have  cleared  up.  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  been  in  it  before,  and 
that  I  lived  here  with  my  mother — What  do 
you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  say,  my  dear,  that  you  had  better  con- 
sult your  phj-sician,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  do  not  see  hoAv  that  is  to  help  me,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Chetvi-ynde.  coolly.  "  Come  up- 
stairs, and  I  will  show  you  the  room  that  re- 
vived all  my  dormant  recollections." 

"  Excuse  me,  Charlotte ;  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  have  been,  and  I  would  rather  not 
go  up-stairs:  not  being  subject  to  frivolous 
hallucinations  of  any  sort  likely  to  reward  the 
exertion." 

"  This  is  no  hallucination,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Chetwynde. 

"  My  love,  don't  hark  back  upon  this  sub- 
ject— you  see  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  Sir 
Jasper,"  interposed  her  husband. 
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Everybody  saw  this.  He  looked  black  and 
thwarted  as  a  thuiulcr-stonn.  "  How  can 
you  pretend  to  recollect  anything  about  your 
uother'^''  he  said,  avoiding  her  eye.  '•  Slie 
died  as  nuid  as  a  Mareli  hare,  more  than 
livc-aud-tliiny  years  ago.  You  were  a  mere 
baby  of  tour  years  old  Vt'hcn  you  went  to  live 
at  Uargliill.  it  is  impossible  you  can  recollect 
anything." 

••  (Joaic  up  to  the  girls'  room,  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  1  am  right."' 

'•  A  persistent  woman  always  has  her  will,'' 
said  Sir  Jasper,  sourly. 

They  went  up  stairs  together.  Sir  Jasper 
in  no  very  pleasant  temper.  Olivia  ^vas 
writing  at  the  centre  table  when  the. 
cutorcd  ;  and,  ia^^tcad  of  hcc'din;'  what  Mrs. 
.  (Jiiotwynde  was  saying,  he  leant  over  tlic 
girl,  teasing  her  about  her  letter — Was  it  to 
lier  lover,  or  to  one  of  her  many  dearest 
friend.s?  lie  looked  not  quite  master  of 
lumself,  and  behaved  in  a  way  unusual  to 
him. 

"  Now  Sir  Jasper,  do  not  attempt  to  say 
you  don't  believe  me  now  !"  said  Mrs.  Clict- 
wyude,  standing  on  the  heartli,  and  looking 
at  him  yte.xdily.  "  I  sav,'  the  startled  look 
in  your  eye  as  we  came  in  at  the  door.  Somc- 
thmg  in  this  place  strikes  your  memory 
too." 

"  I  never  saw  the  room  in  my  life  before," 
grovyled  the  baronet,  pettishly. 

She  marched  up  to  him,  and  made  him  face 
her,  as  she  oiiunciatcd  the  following  questi(-n 
with  a  su[iprcsscd  vehemence  that  was  pain- 
ful to  aee  and  to  hear  : 

"Sir  Jasper,  have  you  no  recollection  of  a 
sick  woman  lying  here  on  a  hard  bed  with  a 
shrieking  chikl  clinging  round  lier  neck?  Have 
you  no  recollection  of  a  pitiless  intruder 
tearing  theiu  apart?  If  you  have  not,  your 
memory  is  failing  you.  You  were  the 
pitik^ss  intruder.  I  saw  you  with  the  ridge 
of  curl's  rising  on  your  head,  as  it  ut-ed  to 
do,  when  you  leant  over  Livy,  just  now. 
Y'ou'lnu'e  dressed  your  hair  in  liiat  old  way 
again." 

Sir  Jasper  laughed,  but  not  naturally. 

"  Cliarlutte,  my  tragedy  (lueerf,  it  is  a  new 
wig.  My  doctor  bade  me  wear  a  wig.  So  1 
did  it.  I'll  tell  the  maker,  that  he  may  use 
your  blunder  as  a  puffing  advertisement." 

iMrs.  Oiiotwynde  let  her  luind  drop  heavily 
upon  las  arm.  "  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  "  I 
will  have  it  nut  of  you.  liidicule  will  not  put 
me  oif  the  track.  Nothing  will  put  nic  off  it. 
Where  did  your  older  brother's  wife  die  ; — 
mind  1  say  his  wife  ?" 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  Khoulders  com- 
passionat(!ly.  "  Now  Charlotte,  what  is  the 
good  of  this  scene?"  he  asked,  persuasively. 
"  Your  pride  will  make  you  mad.  Your 
fancies  are  almost  as  outrageous  and  extra- 
vagant   as    your    poor    niotlici's    delusions 


were." 

'•  Would  you  make  me  out  crazed,  because 
I  v.-ould  uiunask 


j; 


"Unmask  Avhat  ?  Didn't  I  save  your 
mother  and  you  from  starvation  ?" 

"You  had  your  interest  in  it!"  retorted 
Mrs.  Chctwynde.  '•  Every  seeming  good  act 
you  ever  did,  had  its  base  motive.  AVho 
made  my  mother  write  those  self-accusatory 
letters  you  once  showed  me?  Never  were 
they  done  of  her  own  free  will  !  They  were 
far  uiorc  like  the  composition  of  a  romancist, 
than  the  outpouring  of  a  heart-broken  and 
dishonoured  woman  ."  Mrs.  Chetwynde's 
voice  was  loud  and  passionate  :  licr  husband 
and  the  rest  came  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  As  she  went  on  rsiiling  at  fcir 
Jas>per,  her  husband  soothingly  said:  ••llush, 
my  dear  Charlotle,  hush !  Keiuember  the 
children." 

'•  1  do  remember  them.  I  call  them  a!l 
to  witness,  that  1  here  declare  Sir  Jasper 
Carghill  to  have  been  my  woist  enemy  and 
theirs,  and  my  mother's  most  of  all.  lie  has 
tamp.ered  with  the  truth.  1  believe  that, 
for  liis  own  vile  ends,  he  has  cast  a  lalse 
blot  upon  his  brother's  name.  See  how  he 
shrinks  from  my  eye.  Look  at  him,  observe 
him  !  See  how  he  quivers  and  shrinks  from 
me  !" 

Sir  Jasper  declined  to  submit  to  such  a 
general  scrutiny,  and  slunk  out  of  the  room, 
saying:  '•  I'm  sorry  for  you,  George  ;  but  it 
is  vcr}'  clear  that  the  excitement  has  been 
too  much  for  her,  with  the  strong  hereditary 
preilisposition  to  insanity.  She  is  her  wretch- 
ed mother  over  a<Tain." 

He  left  the  house,  and  Mr.  Chctwynde. 
fearful  of  he  dared  not  acknowledge  what, 
bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  soothing  and  quiet- 
ing of  his  wife's  mind. 

iSiie  would  nut  be  soothed;  she  would  not 
be  quieted.  She  would  not  give  up  one  of  her 
assertions,  or  admit  for  a  moment  that  she 
migiit  be  niistaken.  Ordinarily  she  was  a 
woman  of  plain  sound  sense,  possessing  an 
even  cheerful  temper.  She  was  not  prone  to 
whims  or  fancies  of  any  kind  ;  but,  when  .-he 
conceived  an  idea  or  a  su.'-picion,  slie  held  it 
fa.^t  with  singular  tenacity.  Sir  Jasper's 
cruel  suggestion  Avore  an  air  of  great  plau.-i- 
bility.  lieverses  of  fortune  have  thrown  line 
minds  off  their  balance  oi'ten,  ancj  it  did, 
indeed  seem  like  the  trick  of  a  dijjorch'red 
imagination,  that  Mrs.  Chctwyndii  should 
speak  of  herself  as  remembering  events  that 
had  happened  in  her  babyl'.ood,  forty  years 
before.  Her  husband  reasoned  witli  her  in 
vain,  but  ho  would  not  believe  her.  The  only 
persons  in  the  household  who  wqre  in  the  least 
struck  by  the  possible  trnthfuli>e»s  of  her 
reminiscences  were  Nurse  BradshaAv  j^d  her 
daughter  Olivia.  Nurse  allowed  that  very 
strange  things  did  sometimes  happen,  and 
perluips  this  might  bo  one  of  tliem.  Mrs. 
Chctwynde  seemed  satisfied  by  her  hesitating 
partisanship;  and,  becoming  less  excited, 
retired  to  consult  witli  her  faithful  servaiitas 
to  what  steps  would  be  most  likely  to  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  mystei'y.         ^ 
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over  her  child,  sayhif^,  she  had  destroyed  her 
own  aud  its  good  Jiamc  for  ever,  l.y  some 
couccssion  she  had  made ;  that  she  could  not 
bear  its  pz"e?ence,  for  it  reproached  her  :  and 
she  sent  it  out  of  the  room,     While  she  was 


The  next  day,  Mrs.  Chetwynde  and  Nurse 
BradshaAV  found  themselves^  by  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  waiting-room  of  an 
eminent  physician.  They  had  discovered  that  j  hi  this  conditiou.  Sir  Jasper  returned  :  and. 
this  gcntlemau  had  begun  practice  there  at  ,  JQ  .spite  of  the  mother's  frenzy  and  my  ser- 
the  required  date,  and  had  patients  mentally  j  vant's  resistance,  he  forced  the  little  girl 
afflicted  under  his  care  in  that  place ;  but  i  from  the  house.  The  same  evening  Alice 
that  he  had  not  remained  in  it  long.  After  herself  escaped,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  to 
waiting  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  Dr.  Urling  trace  her,  living  or  dead,  proved  vain."^ 
appeared.  Mrs.  Chetwyndc  put  her  questions  [  '"Sir  Jasper  told  me  always  that  she  was 
with  straightforwardness  aud  simplicity  ;  the  dead /'  .said  Mrs,  Chetwynde,  '-Doctor 
physician  replied  concisely.  \  Urling,  do  you   believe   her  to   have  been 

He  remembered  Sir  Jasper  CarghilPs  m^d  2"' 
placing  under  his  care  a  young  woman  namc<l  "  If  a  delusion  on  any  one  point  possesses 
Alice  Bell,  afflicted  with  certain  delu-sions.  j  the  mind,  we  say  the  patient  is  a  mono- 
She  was  allowed  to  have  her  child  with  her.  |  maniac.  Alice  Bell  was  said  to  have  such  a 
Sir  Jasper  had  represented  her  as  his  elder  !  delusion  when  sent  to  me,  and  she  i^ersisted 
brother- s  mistress  ;  aud  her  delusions  were  ]  iii  it  strenuously." 


that  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  llupcrt 
Carghill  in  Scotland  ;  aud  that  the  present 
baronet  was  the  author  of  an  conspiracy  to 
deprive  her  child  of  its  legal  rights.     She 


'■  But  if  it  were  no  delusion  ?'' 
Doctor  Urling  shook  his  head.     Mrs  Chct- 
w^-nde  repeated  her  qucstiou. 

"  Alice  Bell  was  friendless,  and  I  was  poor. 


was  fretful;  but  never  violent,  and  it  had  1 '^'^^p  "^''•'ished  to  remain  with  }ne,  and  Sir  Jasper 
never  been  necessary  to  place  her  under  !  P^id  for  her  handsomely.  Altogether  she  was 
personal  restraint.  She  was  very  handsome,  "ot  more  than  six  months  under  my  roof;  but 
naturally  intelligent  and  amiable,  and  pas-  t^*-t  was  long  enough  to  show  uio  surveil- 
sionatel}'  fond  of  her  child.  Dr.  Urling  had  1^^^^  was  unnecessary.  She  knew,  aad  I 
more  than  once  wished  to  discharge  her  !  ^^n^w^,  also,  that  if  I  discharged  her  she  might 
as  perfectly  capable  of  managing  herself  ^  ^^ut  to  some  other  place,  where  no  help 
and  her  affairs:  Imtshe  had  such  a  tei-ror  !  <^<5uld  reach  her ;  but  I  w;is  ucvei- Sir  Jaspers 
of  Sir    Jasper,  '  that    she   begged    him    to  j  tool — uever.-' 

keep  her  safe  with  her  child  from  his  I  Doctor  Urling  had  not  aa  honest  eye :  he 
machinations.  i  ^ad   contradicted  hmiself  more  than  once; 

'•  Then  she  died  ia  your  house  ?•'  said  Mrs,  S  '^"t  Mi-s.  Chetwynde  was  clear-witted  enough 
Chetwynde.  \  herself  to  sift  the  grain  from  tlie  chaff;  aud, 

'•'No,''  replied  Dr.  Urling,  rather  hesi-  ^i^^'iiig  obtaiu-ed  all  the  clue  that  she  could 
tatingly.  '•'  She  began  at  last  not  to  feel  her-  '^^  the  makmg  out  of  the  truth,  she  went 
self  secure -with  mc.  Ilcr  delusions  returned  :  straight  to  Sir  Jasper  Cfl,rghill,  told  him 
as  stronglj'-  as  ever :  and,  one  night  during  !  '<^hat  she  had  learnt,  and  from  whom  she  had 
a  short  absence  of  mine  in  the  country,  she  left  ;  i-Si^i'nt  it, 

the  house,  aad  neither  I  nor  Sir  Jasper  ever  ■  I^c  was  confused  at  first ;  but,  rccoTering 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of  j  himself  quickly,  he  told  her  she  was  a  fool, 
her  aftei-Avards.''  j  defied  her  to  injure  him,  and  ordered  her  to 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  shuddered.  "Dr.  Urling.  leave  the  house,  and  never  to  ci-oss  its  thres- 
that  poor  woman  was   my  mother.     Had  I  I  ^^old  again, 

been  taken  fro.m  her  hcfore  she  fletl  ?  Was  When  Mrs.  Chetwynde's  family  was  con- 
it  in  search  of  me  she  cast  herself  loose  |  ^hicotL  from  Doctor  Urlmg's  admissioias.  that 
upon  the  world  V  I  her  remembrance  of  the  events  she  had  seen 

"I  fear  it  was.     Sir  Jasper  had  heen  that  '  transacted  in  that  room  were  no  hallucina- 


day.  and  removed  you  in  my  ahsence."' 

■'•  Doctor  Urling,  my  mother  was  no  more 
mad  than  I  am.  Her  so-called  delusion  was 
the  truth.  Sir  Jasper  had  his  own  interests 
to  serve  in  proving  her  dishonoured  and 
insane.  Tell  me  all  you  rcuiemher  of  her 
escape."  ' 


tions,  they  were  only  too  eager  to  follow 
whatever  she  suggested,  to  clear  up  the  mj's- 
tery.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  all 
the  leading  English  and  foreign  journals 
offering  a  reward  to  any  one  -who  would  come 
forward,  and  give  information  concernino' 
I  one  Alice  Bell,  who  had  escaped  from  a 
'•'  When  I  returned  home,  my  housekeeper  j  private   lunatic   asylum,  about  forty  years 

informed  me  that,  early  in  the  day.  Sir  Jasper  '  ^?^;  •'^fter  having  been  cruelly  deprived  o'f  her 

Carghill    had  been  to  t;ee   Alice  Bell;  that   child. 

she   had   heard   high   altercation   going   on 

in  the  room  between  them,  mmgled  with  the 

child's    cries;    that    when    she    attempted 

to    enter," ''"she    found    the     door    fastened. 

When  Sir  Jasper  Icft^  the  nurse  went   mto 

the  room,  and  found  Alice  raving  and  crying 


IT. 


For  many  months  the  advertisement  re- 
mained unanswered.  Then,  one  morning,  the 
readers  of  the  Times  mot  the  following  reply. 
"  Alice  Carghill  is  living.     Who  seeks  her  ?" 
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The  next  day's  paper  contair.ed,  •'•' Alice  Chefcwyndes  returned  thither,  takiug  Lady 
Carghill's  daughter  seeks  her.  There  is  no  j  Carghill  with  them.  During  those  years 
danger.'"'  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  ',  when  Lady  Carghill  was  lost,  she  had  lived 
days,  "To  those  whose  sj-mpathy  has  at- j  as  nurse  in  a  great  northern  town,  loving 
tended  the  search  of  a  daughter  after  her  lost '  and  comforting  many  ;  watchful  over  her 
mother,  tho  information  is  given  that  they  {  child  from  a  distance,  hut  never  darhig  to 
are  re-united.''  !  claim  her.  The  name  of  Jasj^er  Carghill  made 


her  tremble,  even  when  he  was  dead. 


MEN  IN  MASKS. 


On  the  Christmas-eve  nest  after  the  Chet- 
wyndes  came  to  London,  Sir  Jasper  Carghill 
lay  reluctantly  gasping  out  his  life  in  the 
presence  of  hia  physician  and  his  hired 
nurse.  Doctor  Urling  had  just  intimated  I  am  not  about  to  observe  that  all  the 
to  him  that  if  he  had  any  worldly  disposi- 1  world  is  a  stage,  because  that  remark,  I 
tion    to    make    he    had    no    time    to   lose.    Itelieve,  has  appeared  before.  I  am  not  about 


Naturally  enough,  after  hr^viug  held  to  the 
world  so  closely  for  more  than  seventy  years 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  it  now.  He 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  sense.'^,  dying, 
as  it  were,  witli  his  C3-es  open  to  the  lapsing 
of  time,  and  the  approach  of  eternity  :  his 
reflections  appeared  to  be  those  of  remorse 
and  self-accusation. 


to  compare  my  fellow-creatures  to  players, 
because  that  comparison  was  common-place 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Masks,  as 
distinguished  from  faces,  is  my  little  grain  of 
common-place,  which  I  am  going  to  beat  out 
in  a  somewhat  spreading  and  ill-natured 
manner. 

IIow  many   houses  do  I  know   that    are 


Suddenly  there  vras  a  ring  at  the  hall-bell;  |  open  glass-houses,  in  wliich  the  inhabitants. 


it  echoed  through  the  house,  and  into  the 
silence  of  the  sick  man's  chamber  dismally. 
He  demanded  to  know  who  rang  so  loudly, 


like  monkeys  in  a  cage,  are  always  pl;._^,  ,..j, 
antics  for  the  amnscmeut  of  their  friends  and 
tho  public  ?     Hundreds  ;  thousands  ;  tens  of 


and  at  that  untimely  season.  The  nurse  went  ■  thousands.  IIow  many  of  these  people  are 
out  to  see,  and  returning  said:  ''It  is  IMrs.  [  not  living  under  a  mask  which  is  never 
Chetwynde,  and  a  woman  who  Avill  not  give  |  thrown  off — night  or  day — as  long  as  anyone 


her  name." 

"  It  is  Rupert's  wife,  Urling, — it  is  that 
Alice  Bell  : — what  can  they  want  here  ?'' 
Does  Charlotte  know  I  am  so  ill  ?"'  said  Sir 
Jasper,  hoarsely.     "Will  they  come  in  ?"' 

It  seemed  so.  They  were  already  standing 
on  tho  mat  outside  the  door — a  feeble, 
weary  woman,  grey-haired,  and  Avild-eyed, 
clinging  fearfully  to  her  proud,  impulsive 
child.  Those  within  heard  her  shrill  wliisper 
"  Is  it  safe  here  ?  is  it  safe,  Charlotte  ?  Sir 
Jasper  is  a  cruel  enemy." 

Lady  Carghill's  enemy  was  dead. 


is  found  to  gaze  upon  them  ?     Not  one  :■ 
am  grieved  to  say  it. 

Honesty  is  not  rare  ;  virtue  is  plentiful; 
courage  can  be  had  for  tho  asking  ;  but 
people  will  not  be  natural ;  they  scorn  repose, 
they  are  always  striking  an  attitude,  they 
are  always  "going  in""  for  something. 

There  is  my  fearfully  active  friend,  with 
his  very  transparent  mask,  who  is  always 
going  in  for  energy.  His  presence  is  like  a 
whirlwind.  Itc  cannot  sit  still.  He  was  in 
Paris  yesterday.  He  will  be  on  the  top  of 
Snowden   to-morrov,-.      lie    came   up    from 


Doctor    Urling    announced   the  fact  with    Cambridge  this  morning  to  keep  an  appoint- 


professional  gravity  and  deference. 

''Come  away.  Charlotte,  come  away.-' whis- 
pered Lady  Carghill,  as  her  daughter  would 
have  entered  the  room. 

"It  is  good  to  look  on  a  dead  enemy," 
replied  Mrs.  Chetwynde;  and  passing  the 
physician  by,  she  went  in. 

"  Sir  Jasper  did  you  right  at  last,"  said 
Doctor  Urling;  "he  spoke  of  Alice  Bell  as 
his  ])rothcr  Rupert's  wife." 

"We  could  have  righted  ouvselves  without 
his  confession.     God  forgive  him  !" 

"  God  forgive  him !"  repeated  a  feeble 
voice  near  tho  door.  "  God  forgive  him,  and 
all  of  us." 

"Come  away,  motlier.  I  tliink  your  prayer 
nuLst  be  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck  upw\ 
heavier  than  any  curse!" 

"  It  is  all  over,  Charlotte.  The  poverty, 
and  tho  fear,  and  the  suffering,  and  T  am 
safe  now:  I  have  you  again.  Let  ua  go 
home." 

The  savings  of  Sir  Jasper  CarghiU's  penu- 
rious  life,   brought   back   Ilarringby.      The 


ment,  and  he  has  just  ten  mmvites  to  Kparo, 
which  he  has  considerately  devoted  to  me. 
And  what  am  I  doing?  Smoking  my  pipe 
in  my  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  as  usual  ? 
Ah,  well :  all  men  are  not  made  alike.  Of 
course  I  have  heard  of  his  starting  two  daily 
newspapers,  organising  a  line  of  American 
packet-ships,  and  getting  into  Parliment  for 
an  Irish  borough,  since  the  week  before  last  ? 
I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  the  sole  con- 
tractor for  the  Great  Trunk  Railroad  of 
California  ?  Oh,  yes.  Passed  five  weeks  in  a 
railway  express  carriage,  issuing  orders  to 
clerks  and  workpeople,  who  leaped  in  and 
out  at  certain  stations.  Some  people  can 
do  these  things;  otliors  sink  under  them. 
Capital  story  about  a  "  lioots,"  at  IManches- 
ter.  Asked' to  be  called,  with  hot  water,  at 
four  a.m.,  but  the  waiter  forgot  to  put  it  on 
tho  slate.  Walked  into  tho  coffee-room  of 
the  hotel  at  twelve  fifteen,  p.m.;  and  wlien 
the  Boots  came  in  with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
apologising  for  tho  Avaiter's  neglect,  told  him 
I  had  been  to  London  and  back  since  then. 
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and  harl  forgotten  all  about  it.  Astonish- 
ment of  Boots  quite  amazing.  Of  course  I 
shall  go  and  see  him  when  his  new  mansion 
is  built.  Plans  just  decided  upon  ;  founda- 
tion scooped  out ;  all  to  be  finished,  under 
heav}^  penalties,  in  twenty-one  days.  Good 
bye.     0.  mj''  poor  head  ! 

Not  very  dissimilar  from  this  violent 
mummer,  is  my  friend  who  wears  the  robust 
mask — who  goes  in  for  rude  health  and 
ruddy  vigour.  He  is  alwaj's  draining  a  pot 
of  porter,  with  a  loud  smack  of  the  lips, 
stamping  his  feet,  striking  his  chest,  and 
giving  imaginary  blows  from  the  shoulder. 
He  rises  at  six  everj'^  morning  (summer  or 
winter) ;  he  leaps  into  a  cold-water  bath 
(summer  or  winter),  sometimes  half-full  of 
ice ;  he  takes  a  three-mile  spin  up  hill,  and 
a  three-mile  trot  down  ;  he  scorns  tea,  coffee, 
eggs,  and  toast,  and  breakfasts  on  half-raw 
beefsteaks,  stale  bread,  and  porter.  He  plays 
a  good  deal  at  cricket,  and  he  almost  lives  in 
the  open  air ;  he  has  never  had  a  day's  ill- 
ness in  his  life,  and  he  does  not  know  what 
a  doctor's  bill  means  ;  he  weighs  fourteen 
stone,  but  every  ounce  of  flesh  upon  him  is 
as  firm  as  india-rubber  (feel  and  try),  and  he 
only  wonders  any  sensible  person  can  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  follow  his  example. 
Nothing  disagrees  with  him.  He  can  stop 
up  all  night;  he  can  drink  bad  wine  ;  he  can 
digest  pork-pies,  welsh-i'arebit,  and  lobster- 
salad,  washed  down  with  punch  that  is  made 
to  suit  a  salamander.  AYonderful !  Though 
his  mask  is  as  brQad  and  palpable  as  a  giant's 
in  a  pantomime,  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunit}^  of  thrusting  it  under  my  nose. 

Another  wearer  of  a  broad,  coarse  mask,  is 
my  ready-money  friend,  who  goes  in  for  uni- 
versal power,  based  upon  cash  capital.  His 
funds  may  not  be  extensive — I  know  he  is 
not  ver}"-  rich — but  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
goods  with  which  the  gods  have  provided 
him.  He  likes  lirge  heavy  coins,  that 
make  a  substantial  show;  and  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  and  thick  copper  pennies  must  have 
bean  created  for  his  special  gratification. 

His  purse  is  like  a  huge  sand-bag,  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  was 
never  known  to  leave  it  behind  him.  He 
considers  no  man  wealthy,  no  matter  what 
his  landed  or  other  propert}^  may  be,  unless 
he  can  command  a  stout  bagful  of  the  circu- 
lating  medium.  He  does  not  like  bank- 
notes, he  despises  bank-cheques,  and  he 
takes  his  stand  firmlj'  as  an  individual  on  a 
pure  metallic  currenc3^ 

It  is  his  boast  that  he  never  yet  owed  a 
penny  for  a  single  hour;  and  it  is  also  his 
further  boast  that  he  never  will.  He  smiles 
at  debtors'  prisons,  insolvent  courts,  and 
lawyers'  offices;  as,  he  says,  that  such  places 
were  never  meant  for  him.  He  throws  his 
heavy  purse  on  the  counter  when  he  is  driv- 
ing a  hard  bargain,  and  he  trusts  to  its 
silent  power  to  bring  him  off  in  triumph.  He 
knows,  or  affecis   to  know,  of  nothing  that 


cannot  be  settled  with  ready  money ;  and  he 
considers  the  legal  system  of  fines  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions.  If  he  ran  over  a  child  in  the  street 
or  shot  a  peasant-boy  instead  of  a  partridge, 
he  would  pull  out  his  sand  bag  purse  before 
the  magistrate,  and  ask,  "  How  much  :" 
with  the  most  provoking  confidence.  His 
wealth  is  of  the  electro- plated  kind,  and 
its  ostentation  is  in  proportion  to  its  shal- 
lowness. 

Another  wearer  of  a  mask,  who  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  last,  is  my  extremely  deli- 
cate friend,  who  goes  in  for  refinement  and 
an  elegant  state  of  repose.  His  nerves  are 
very  fine ;  his  taste  is  exquisite ;  he  cannot 
bear  popular  pictures,  popular  music,  or 
popular  literature;  he  hears  the  bellowings 
of  stage-tragedians,  and  the  trumpet-song  in 
the  opera  of  Puritani,  Avithout  moving  from 
his  comfortable  chamber-couch.  He  once  ate 
a  pea  ;  he  once  saw  a  masterpiece  of  Turner's 
painting,  and  he  had  a  brain-fever  Vi-hich 
lasted  several  days  ;  he  never  had  a  coat 
that  fitted  him  properly,  or  a  well-made  pair 
of  boots  :  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  twenty  thousand  a-year ;  he 
thinks  the  ballet  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ; 
he  says  that  people  do  not  dress  now-a- 
days,  but  jump  about  in  sacks ;  he  has  been 
to  Brighton,  but  never  to  Ramsgate, — thank 
Heaven,  he  has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  that. 
He  would  not  be  introduced  to  my  energetic 
or  my  robust  masker  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Australia. 

He  can  see  nothing  to  amuse  him  in 
town,  and  he  abhors  the  rude,  half-savage 
sports  of  the  field.  He  calls  his  valet,  and 
finding  that  no  turbot  is  to  be  had  in  the 
market,  he  requests  to  be  left  undisturbed 
in  bed,  until  the  same  hour  on  the  following 
day. 

This  wearer  of  a  thin,  transparent  mask 
may  be  called  a  rather  prejudiced  man,  if 
anything  so  vigorous  as  prejudice  can  exist 
in  so  affected]}^  feeble  a  hody.  He  has  a 
contrast  in  the  person  of  another  masker, 
whose  pride  it  is  to  go  in  for  uiversal  liberty 
of  opinion. 

M)^  friend  who  wears  the  unprejudiced 
mask,  is  never  tired  of  calling  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  belongs  to  no  coun- 
try ;  he  has  no  national  feeling.  He  would 
sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room  with  a  negro, 
a  red  Indian,  or  a  Malaj^  pirate.  He  knows 
no  distinction  of  caste,  colour  or  position ; 
and  he  cannot  understand  why  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  freedom  should  be 
thought  good  in  one  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  bad  in  another.  So  fiir  I  could  agree 
with  him,  if  he  was  not  so  dreadfully  con- 
scious of  his  attitude.  George  the  Fourth 
may  have  been  no  better  than  the  late  King 
of  Oude,  but  it  is  rather  antithetical  (if  not 
treasonable)  to  say  so.  My  friend  in  the 
unprejudiced  mask  is  as  lenient  to  indivi. 
duals  as  he  is  to  nationalities.     His  opinioj^ 
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upon  the  alleged  tyranny  of  Eichard  the 
Third  is  suspended  while  he  waits  for  fur- 
ther evidence. 

lie  considers  the  case  not  proved  against 
many  notorious  criminals  of  history,  and  he 
is  compelled  in  every  companj^  to  check  all 
abuse  of  their  memories,  lie  married  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  late  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  to 
show  his  superiorit}'^  to  names  and  connections 
— for  the  same  reason  he  chooses  his  servants 
from  the  gaols  and  the  street,  and  passes 
by  the  possessors  of  long  character  pedi- 
grees. 

He  carries  into  private  life  the  calmness  of 
the  judicial  bench,  and  he  is  excessively 
annoyed  at  any  public  comments  upon  a  case 
that  is  under  judgment.  Here,  also,  I  could 
agree  with  him,  if  his  mask  was  not  Cjuite  so 
transparent.  He  will  salute  a  cats"-meat  man 
in  the  middle  of  Regent  Street;  if  the  cats'- 
lueat  man  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
him  in  his  youth.  He  believes  in  no  mon- 
strosities of  foreign  dress  or  cookery,  until  he 
lias  patiently  tried  the  garments,  and  tasted 
all  the  dishes.  He  has  appeared  in  the 
Chinese  slipper,  to  the  manifest  torture  ot 
his  feet ;  and  he  has  tasted  of  birds'-nests 
and  stewed  kittens  to  the  evident  torture  of 
his  stomach. 

To  such  a  pitch  does  he  carry  his  mas- 
querade, full  in  the  public  gaze,  that  he 
affects  to  feel  more  pride  ia  being  seen  talk- 
ing to  the  common  hangman,  than  receiving 
a  mark  of  familiar  recognition  from  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  day. 

These  are  only  some  few  representative 
men  in  masks — picked  at  random  from  the 
social  masquerade — who  have  the  talent  to 
be  artilicial,  but  not  the  courage  to  be  natu- 
ral. As,  I  look  upon  them  I  become,  however 
unwillingly,  one  of  the  posturing  crowd  my- 
self; and  though  shrouded  iu  that  small 
cynical  mask  (which  is  so  easy  to  put  on),  I 
am  willing  to  throw  off  my  disguise  if  they 
will  abandon  theirs,  and  to  welcome  them 
gladly  as  men  and  as  brothers. 

ENVY. 

He  was  the  first  always  :  Fortune 

Shone  brightly  in  his  face. 
I  fought  for  years  ;  with  no  eflbrt 

He  conijuer'd  the  phioo  : 
Wo  ran  ;   my  feet  were  all  bleeding. 

But  he  won  the  race- 
Spite  of  his  many  successes, 

Men  loved  him  the  same  ; 
My  one  pale  ray  of  good  fortuno 

Met  scoffing  and  blame  ; 
"When  he  err'd,  they  gave  liim  pity, 

But  me — only  shame. 

JXy  bamc  was  still  in  the  shadow, 

His  li^y  In  the  sun  : 
'J  long'd  iu  vain  :  what  he  tisKM  for 

It  straightway  was  done. 
Once  I  staked  aU  my  heart',s  treasure, 

■We  iilay'd — ami  he  won. 


Ves  ;  and  just  now  I  have  seen  him, 

■   Cold,  smiling,  and  blest, 

Laid  in  his  coffin.    God  help  me  ! 

While  he  is  at  rest, 
I  am  cursed  still  to  live  : — even 

Death  loved  him  the  best. 


IN  AFRICA. 


bars    of  the  jealousies, 
Moors  at  prayers,   with   their 


I  HAD  squeezed  Gibraltar  dry.  like  one  of 
those  oranges  with  rough  white  kid  linings 
that  now  lie  in  the  London  murky  iire-place 
at  my  feet.  There  was  not  a  drop  more 
juice  in  it.  I  had  from  the  hotel  window, 
through  the 
watched  the 

brown  faces  to  the  east.  I  had  made  a  note 
of  the  purple,  pigeon's-neck  ruffle  of  the  sea, 
when  the  Levanter  passed  and  skimmed  it 
with  its  wings.  On  the  subaltern's  maxim 
of  Never  walk  if  jo\i  can  ride,  I  had  taken  a 
flea-bitten  grey  from  old  Rhododendron's 
stables,  where  the  hulk  of  the  broken-down 
Hansom  wallowed  at  the  door,  and  had 
gone  all  round  the  Rock,  from  Waterport 
Gate,  where  the  plaided  tish  lie  for  sale,  all 
round  the  Marble  precipice,  toothed  with 
cannon,  and  grinning  with  embrasures,  to 
Catalan  Bay,  that  quiet,  storm-washed  fish- 
ing-station, with  its  melancholy  one  officer  on 
duty.  I  had  been  out  to  the  Highlander's 
tents,  been  feted  with  bitter  beer,  and  had 
seen  the  brave  young  officer  who  was  thrown 
over  the  bridge  near  Roque,  while  scudding 
home  from  the  cork-woods  in  a  state  of  rum- 
punch,  as  the  camp  phrased  it.  The  guides, 
Rafael  and  Mesias,  had  shown  me  every- 
thing for  a  few  hard  dollars.  I  had  been 
introduced  to  the  monkeys,  and  thought 
them  deserving  of  promotion,  as  they  sat 
chained  to  pillars,  and  dressed  in  little  scarlet 
jackets  outside  Spanker's  and  Driver's  doors. 
I  had  even — after  a  look  in  at  the  Romish 
church,  which  I  at  first  mistook  for  the 
theatre,  and  another  look  at  the  half-Moorish 
Protestant  church — clambered  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  garrison  librarj^,  where  I 
had  been  shown,  through  a  glass  door,  the 
awful  Governor  himself — terror  of  subs — 
reclining  ou  a  sofa,  and  reading  the  Times 
(only  six  daj-sold)  with  infinite  relish:  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  he  is  of  our  common  species.  I 
had  heard  the  Jews  howling  at  their  s^-na- 
gogue  like  so  mau}^  invoking  priests  of  Baal. 
I  had  been  with  Spanker  ou  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  barracks,  and  had  seen  the 
men  rolling  up  a»']d  ticketing  their  bedding, 
cleaning  their  bolts,  and  polishing  their 
nuiskets.  In  fact,  I  had  done  the  Rock, 
subs,  monkeys,  scorpions,  martinets,  Jews, 
Spatiiafds,  and  all. 

W'Jiat  a  curious  instance  of  human  malice 
and  jx-rvei'sity  it  is,  that,  if  you  arc  going 
a  railway  journey,  a  kind  friend  always 
stops  to  read  you  the  last  collision  and  loss 
of  life  at  Wolverhampton :  if  by  sea,  the 
Burnijig  of  the  Kent  East  Indiaman  is  lent 
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you  as  a  travellinp;  companion.     Now  that  I 
was   going  to    Africa.  Major    Macgillicudd)' 
would  hold  me  by  the  button  (tliat  button 
he  had  ah-eady  loosened),  and  tell  me,  in  a 
low,  bass  whisper,  that  only  ten  daA^s  ago  a 
brig  had  been  brought  into  the  government 
harbour,  picked  up  by  some  vessel  on  the 
Barbary    coast,    with    the    name    carefully 
scraped  out,  and  the  decks  bloody.     I  had 
better   take  care.      "Was  my    life    insured  ? 
Could  he  lend  me  a  Colt's  revolver,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.    It  was  a  pity  such 
a  deuced  pleasant  fellow  (here  I  blushed,  of 
course)  should  throw  away  his  life  to  see  a 
mere  Spanish  garrison-town.  Did  I  know  that 
it  was   the   common   talk  of    Gib  that  the 
Spaniards  were  about  to  proclaim  war  on  the 
Moors,  for  their  attack  on  Mellilla  ?     lie  had 
been  indeed,  distinctly  informed  that  chests 
of  dollars   were  arriving  every   day,   vmder 
convoj^  at  Algociras  for  war  purposes.     The 
Emperor    of    Morocco,    one    very    reliable 
account   said,  had   struck  the    Spanish  am- 
bassador aC  Fez,  and    threatened  him  with 
the  bastinado  ;  but  he  had  escaped  at  night, 
dressed  as  a    date-merchant,  to   Timbuctoo. 
The  Beef-boat  captain, So-and-so,  told  a  friend 
of  Colonel  ilartingale,  who  told  Simms  of  the 
Hundred-and-Second,  who  was  a  bosom  friend 
of  his(Major  .Macgillicuddy's).  only  that  morn- 
ing,   that   not   a    Spaniard    showed   himself 
on  th'e  walls  at  Ceuta,  but  he  was  instantly 
potted  by  the  Jloorish  matchlockmen.     Xow 
I  knew   perfectl}^  well    the  Major   cared  no 
more  for  me   than  he    did  for  the   last  pack 
of  cards  he  flung  under  the  table  and  that 
if  m}^  head  dangled  at  the   saddle   of  a  Rif 
camel   to-morrow   night,  it  would  not  spoil 
his  appetite  for  one  day.     I  knew,  moreover, 
that  the  Major's  hearsay  was  mere  floating 
gossip  maliciously  exaggerated  to  anno}'-  me 
(some    men    cannot    resist   the  plea.sure  of 
tasting    the    power    of   giving    pain)  ;  and, 
moreover,  as  all  indolent  people  do,  he  took 
delight  in  stopping   another  man's  activity. 
So  I  replied    nothing,  but   gravely  nodded, 
and  went  of  to  pack   up  my  out-at-elbows 
trunk,  and  hurry  the  Arab  captain. 

Pushing  and  elbowing  through  a  crowd  of 
red  and  green  boats,  with  lateen  sails  bent 
back  like  a  hare's  ears  when  she  runs  before 
the  hounds,  I  and  Fluker,  my  artist  compan- 
ion, push  off  from  Calpe,  the  Pillar  of  Hercu- 
les, which  the  jealous  Phoenicians  kept  as  a 
toUgate,beyond  which  no  strangers  might  pass 
— though  they  had  no  cannon  then,  to  shoot 
at  them  with,  as  we  have  now.  "We  do  not  care 
now  whether  the  rock  is  like  a  couchant 
sphynx,  or  a  bucket,  as  the  Greeks  compared 
it  to  :  indifferent  to  us  whether  its  name  is 
Hebrew,  and  means  a  caved  mountain,  or 
Phoenician,  and  means  the  night  watch-tower. 
AVe  are  going  to  the  lion  country,  and  leave 
the  burnt  rock  for  antiquarians  to  grub  about 
as  long  as  tliey  like.  When  Gib's  gun-fire 
sounds  to-niglit  at  Ave  Maria  time,  we  shall 
be  far   away,   far    away   from   its   videttes. 


Africa  ,  a  new  quarter  of  the  world,  is  all  be- 
fore us;  so  let  that  white  fever-cloud  hang 
about  the  flag-stall"  and  Saint  Michael's  cave, 
where  the  treacherous  Spaniards  once  hid.  as 
long  as  it  like.  Let  Colonel  Martinet  put 
the  whole  garrison  on  bread  and  water, 
and  the  Town-Major  sweep  the  streets  with 
grape.     We  are  free  ! 

To    tell     the    truth     (why    should    I  be 
ashamed  of  it  ?)  I  felt,  as  I  put  my  foot  into 
the  bilge-water  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Algeciras    ferr3'-boat.    that   slight    fever   of 
anxiety  which  travellers  often  feel  on  taking  a 
sudden  and  uncertain  step  :  a  tremour  such  as 
the  bravest   man  may  feel  ;  and  which  is  a 
tingle  of  the  nerves,  not  a  child  of  the  heart. 
It  is  what  men  carrying  scaling-ladders  feel, 
and  what  the  officer  who  volunteers  to  head 
a  forlorn  hope  feels.     It  is  natural,  and  not 
unbecoming  the  thoughtful  brave  man.     It  is 
all  very  well  to  tell  me  that  that  young  Guards- 
man I  just  met  smiling  and  showing  his  teeth 
in  Regent  Street,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  at 
his  button-hole,  would  not  have  felt  so.     For 
my  part,  I  think  the  man  who  sees  a  danger 
and  yet  faces  it,  is  braver  than  the  wild  Irish- 
man with  the  bloodshot  ej'es,  who  rams  his 
hot  head  into  the  blazing  mouth  of  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  and  pai's  the  natural  consequence. 
You    must    remember    the    difference,    too 
— when   you   laugh   at  my   hesitation    at  a 
mere  five  hours'  sail — all  the  world  over,  be- 
tween the  outdoor  man  and  the  indoor  man. 
My  nerves  have  all  come  to  the  surface,  with 
much  introspection,  and  the  fretting  of  per- 
petual thinlving.     For  certain  things,  I  would 
let  them   cut  my  heart  out ;  but  you  must 
not  wonder  if  I  do  not  smoke  and  sing  all  the 
time  of  the  operation,  as  a  sailor  does  wliose 
leg  is  being  cut  off;   or  if  I  shudder  just  a 
trifle   at  the    first   glitter  of  the   surgeon's 
knife.    When  I  hint  the  possibility  of  danger 
to  Fluker,  he  makes  a  face,   and  takes  a  look 
inside   a   tankard   of  bitter   ale,    and   saj-s, 
'"He   daresay   he    shall   pull  through;"  and 
certainly,  if  liis    mental    pull  will   be   any- 
thing like  that    miraculous    pull    which  lie 
took  at  the  pale    ale,    I    quite  agree    with 
him.      Fluker   was    thinking  of  the  jewel- 
colour  of  sea-water;  of  the  effect  of  white 
sails  against  blue  skies  ;    of    red-turbaued 
heads  telling  against  white  mosque  walls  ;  of 
the  red  scarf,  that  carries  the  colour  throus:h 
the  picture  ;  and  I  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  realise  the  fact  that  we  might  be 
swooped  up  in  our  flight  across  the  Gut  by  a 
Rif  galley.     So  I  let  him  alone ;  knowing  that 
nothing  but  a  torrent  of  sabres  pouring  on 
our  deck  would  ever  convince  him  that  such 
infamous,  illegal,  unconstitutional,  un-Euglish 
conduct  was  possible,  even  in  those  latitudes. 
Besides,  Fluker  was  one  of  those  unpractical, 
unworldly  men,  who  if  he  had  wanted  to 
stick  up  on  the  door  of  his  London  chambers, 
''  Gone   in  the   country  :  back  in  a  week," 
would  have  stuck  it  up  with  his   diamond 
shirt-pin,  and  not  thought  more  about  that 
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precious  ornament  except  to  wonder  where 
he  had  lost  it.  Besides,  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  he  would  have  painted  a  portrait  of 
his  master,  and  bought  himself  oil  in  a  week, 
like  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  clever,  erratic,  im- 
provising, inconsequential  felloAv  ;  or  been 
made  prime  vizier  to  the  Emperor  of  Mor- 
occo, and  married  his  daughter.  So  let  him 
hug  his  black  tin  colour-box,  and  go  ofi"  to  the 
boat,  singing  something  about: — 

"  Her  hand  i.s  soft  as  a  Guelder  rose, 

And  every  bit  as  white, 
Her  eye  is  dark  a.=j  a  summer  eve, 

Or  a  violet  by  starlisht." 

The  ferry-boat  is  full  of  barefooted  fisher- 
women,  who,  grinding  and  chattering,  load 
evci-y  one  on  IjoardAvith  English  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, which  we  are  to  smuggle  for  them. 
As  for  Fluker,  he  was  rantuig  that  the  sea 
Ave  were  ploughing  through  was  so  much 
liquid  sunshuie,  whereas  it  seemed  to  my 
vulgar  eyes,  just  an  ocean  of  pale  sherry. 
One  old  Sycorax  of  a  crone,  with  nutcracker 
mouth  and  hair^r  chin,  so  stuifed  him  with 
smuggled  goods,  that  he  was  full  up  to  the 
brim,  sleeves,  trousers,  pockets,  waistcoat — 
eyery thing!  I  resisted  a  rival  witch,  who 
began  to  load  me  in  the  same  Avay,  and  put  her 
far  from  me,  in  spite  of  all  her  grinning  and 
Avheedliug,  and  all  the  deprecating  hand- 
wavingsof  the  sturdy  barefooted  rowers;  for 
Ave  were  not  yet  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
sebec  Avith  the  taAvny  red  sails  and  the 
painted  Carthaginian  prow  of  the  two  bean- 
pod  shape.  Swiftly,  Avith  the  grfeat  whale- 
back  of  a  rock  perpetually  in  our 
we  skimmed  along,  and 
and  Avheelcd  in  the  Dantzio 
that  luminous    Pactolus 


eyes, 
ilew,  and  tacked, 
gold  Avater  of 
The  men  with 
their  bare  bull  chests,  toiling  at  the  great 
oars,  ran  headlong  about  Avith  the  rope  that 
the  moving  sail  dragged  and  lugged  at 
viciously. 

Now  the  white  fort  and  Ioav  shore  of  Algc- 
ciras  is  in  view,  Avith  the  cocked-hatted  ofScials 
in  expectant  vigilance  on  the  rough  stone 
jetty,  on  which,  under  a  roof  of  mat,  the 
lazy  seutinal  nods  and  drowses — the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  empty  boats  sloAvly  mes- 
merising him  to  sleep.  Now  the  last  bundle 
of  cottons  has  been  stoAved  aAvay  in  hat  and 
bosom,  and  even  those  dried  fish  hide  a 
small  consignment  of  Manchester  goods  :  now 
we  bump  the  sliore  in  hasty  recognition,  and 
leap  up  on  the  broad  slippery  stones,  in 
which  process  one  fat  old  gentlemen  fiops  in 
aid  land,  and  is  all  but 
,  intent  on  some  cmer;'.ld 
over  stone,  is  l)usy  Avith 
his  red-covered  pocket-book,  wliicli  he  is 
always  consulting,  like  pri(>st  his  breviary 
— lionest  enthusi:ist  for  red  hair  and  micro- 
scopic mustard  and  cress  that  he  is!  Tlie 
old  women  are  out  sneaking  Avith  affected 
humility — treacherous     as     Jaels,     Juditlis, 


^v  bctAvecn  the  boat 
di-OAvned.  Fluker 
v/ash   of  Avatcr 


and     DalilahSj — past     the 


grand 


oiiicials. 


who  pretended,  with  equally  affected  scA^e- 
rity,  to  open  every  packet  that  they  know 
contains  notliing.  The  ferry  boatswain  has 
been  round  for  pence,  and  we  are  landed, 
ready  for  the  zebec  that  with  quaint  latteen 
rig,  I  see  bobbing  and  dipping  out  aAvay 
yonder.  Avherc  the  cows  are  being  '•  SAVunr' 
off  alongside  of  boats  full  of  soldiers  and 
herdsmen,  all  bound  for  the  Seven  Hills  and 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore. 

As  I  Avalk  up  to  the  hotel  through  the 
unthrifty  sand,  strcAvn  with  star-fish  and 
intestine  relics  of  departed  mullet  not  yet 
deodorised  by  the  great  scavenger  sun,  the 
Arab  captain,  who  talks  reasonable  English, 
tells  me  that  Algeciras  is  almost  supported 
by  the  smuggling  of  cigars  and  cottons  from 
Gib  ;  as  indeed  are  half  the  small  towns  on 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  coast.  The  last 
Alcaide,  he  assures  me.  retired  on  quite  a 
fortune  realised  in  this  patriotic  and  honour- 
able way.  The  women  I  saAV  go  over  daily 
in  the  ferry-boat  and  daily  smuggle.  Every 
noAV  and  then,  to  keep  up  appearances,  like 
the  London  police  Avith  London  gambling- 
houses,  the  ofiicers  make  a  swoop,  and  clear 
out  the  Avbole  trip  of  run  cottons.  I  asked 
him  if  murders  by  robbers  were  common  in 
Algeciras.  The  Arab,  shrugging  up  his  hood, 
said  he  had  heard  of  but  one  in  tAventy  years 
he  had  kuoAvn  the  place,  and  that  was  an 
English  gentleman  murdered  near  Honda  by 
two  escaped  galley-slaves  from  Cadiz.  The 
gentleman  was  riding  in  the  mountains;  his 
sister  stayed  beliind  at  a  turn  of  the  road  to 
sketch.  Avhen  she  heard  a  shot ;  and,  riding 
forAvard,  found  her  brother  dead  ;  the  thieves 
had  it  is  supposed,  followed  him  and  been 
lying  in  Avait.  They  Avere  both  garrotted, 
though  the  Spaniards  petitioned  hard  for 
them, 

Algeciras  wo  found  asleep  as  fast  as- 
ever.  That  scene  of  tAVO  great  English  vic- 
tories seems  never  to  have  recovered  those 
stunning  blows  on  the  head  dealt  by  the 
English  fist.  Ilalf-naked  boys  in  dirty 
draAvers  still  dal)liling  about  the  recking  fish- 
ing-boats. "N'agabond  loafers  still  slept  Avith 
their  backs  to  ncAV  landed  bales  and  sacks. 
There  Avcre  still  the  string  of  porters  un- 
loading millet  from  a  Barbary  barque.  Still 
coAVS  Avading  and  sAvimming  out  to  board 
distant  Beef-boats.  Still  naval-looking  sol* 
diers,  drinking  aniseed  on  sea-side  Avall- 
benclies.  Still  a  distant  salute  from  Gib, 
Avith  jerking  rings  of  sudden  fire  and  thumps 
in  the  sky  as  if  heavy  carpets  Avere  being- 
beat. 

All  the  streets  and  squares  and  bull-ring 
and  Prado  of  that  dead  carrion  toAvn  I  knoAV 
by  heart,  or  rather  by  nose.  1  had  even  recon- 
noitred the  intensely  Spanish  suburb,  begin- 
ning Avith  dusty  lanes,  licnnned  in  Avith  deep 
irrigating  ditches.  Availed  byjilantationsof  tall 
reeds  that  keep  Avhispering  some  ncAV  court- 
secret  of  jMidas  ;  then  one-streeted  villages  of 
AvhitcAvashcd  huts  Avith  dirty,  naked,  ophthal- 
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No  green, 
sheltering 


mic  children  dragging  about  fish-tails  as 
playthings  at  the  doors;  then  a  few  rambling 
prickly  pear  and  angry  aloes  that  stretched 
their  wild  irritated  arms  as  finger-points,  to 
lead  you  to  the  rolling  earth-heaps  and 
parched  mule  tracks  of  the  open  country, 
spongy  turf  there :  no  gracious 
trees :  no.  Nothing  but  mere 
brickyard  refuse  and  Saffron  Hill  burni-up 
lumber,  and  strips  of  white  and  brown  road 
padded  to  dust  hero  and  there  by  scuffling 
mule-hoofs. 

I    do   not  know  what   diplomacy   is  not 
necessary  before  wo  get  our  Coutapassj^orts. 

There  is  much  talking  with  Spanish  semi-of- 
ficial sponges,  who  hang  about  our  doors,  and 
drop  in  by  accident  just  at  dinner-time.  They 
have  no  objection  to  cigars.  They  sip  at  our 
claret,  braa;  of  their  national  services,  and  of 
the  governor's  wisdom  ;  and  eventually,  when 
we  are  sick  to  death  of  ofBcialism  and  officials, 
bring  us  a  sort  of  billet-order  from  the  tardy 
governor  representing  us  as  English  officers 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Ceuta  garrison. 
It  gives  us,  if  we  like,  a  right  to  free  quarters 
andTood.  and  is  altogether  so  solemn,  conde- 
scendmg,  and  lying  a  document,  that  Ben- 
Ilafiz,  our  Arab  captain,  treats  it  as  a  sort  of 
Sultan's  firman,  and  strikes  his  forehead  and 
breast  with  it,  awfully,  in  true  oriental  man- 
ner. 

'■'  Thanks  be  to  Allah,  we  are,  at  last,  in  the 
zebec,  The  Young  Man's  Escape,  just  such  a 
bark  boarded  Robinson  Crusoe's  vessel  off- 
Salee,  and  we  are  bound  for  Barbaric.  An  oc 
casion  seized  by  Flukcr  to  improvise  a  sort  of 
nautical  comic  song,  which  he  sings  to  the 
delight  of  the  grinning  crew  by  snatches,  in 
intervals  of  sea-sickness  and  note-taking  : 

"  The  white  moon's  flying  fast,  fast,  fast, 

Over  the  white-capp'd  sea, 
The  scud  is  running  arrcw-swift, 

And  we're  hound  for  Barharie. 

"  Blue  turbans  watch  us  from  the  shore. 

Across  the  gold-green  sea, 
For  we  bring  a  crown  of  topaz  stones 

For  the  Queen  of  Barbaric." 

It  was  a  throb  and  struggle  of  oars,  that 
spread  out  now  like  swallows'  wings,  now 
like  the  legs  of  centipede — a  pull,  a  sway,  a 
lug  at  a  rope,  and  we  were  on  board  the 
Zobec,  where  we  soon,  Fluker  and  I,  took  up 
our  quarters,  near  the  immensely  long  handle 
of  the  tiller,  which,  in  true  lazy  Spanish 
fashion,  was  managed  by  a  rope,  held  by  a 
fat,  bare-footed  sailor,  who  steered  sitting 
down ;  which  did  not  startle  me,  because  I 
remembered  that  the  helmsman  of  the  Seville 
steamer,  though  a  rogue,  "tough  as  nails,"  had 
a  sort  of  music-stool,  to  enable  him  to  get 
through  his  laborious  work. 

The  passengers  are  pioor  soldiers,  smooth, 
brown-faced  lads,  going  over  with  their 
mothers  and  sisters  to  join  the  garrison  at 
Cevita,  and  to  furnish  food  for  the  Moorish 
vultures.     They  wore  little  boat-shaped  blue 


caps  with  ta.ssels,  and  dirty  yellow  jackets, 
linen  trousers,  and  hemp  sandals  (at  least 
those  from  Saucho  Panza's  La  jMaucha.)  on 
their  naked  feet.  Their  knapsacks,  made  of 
calf-skin,  with  the  chesnut  hair  outside,  lay 
on  the  deck,  with  their  tin  pannakins  for.* 
cooking  strapped  to  them.  Their  muskets 
were,  I  observed,  verj  rude  and  cumbrous. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  they  Avere 
mechanics,  laden  with  mule-harness,  sacks  of 
loaves,  and  fruit,  and  shook  down  into  their 
places  before  the  vessel  had  gone  many 
miles,  subsiding  at  last  into  perfect  sea-sick 
Jonahs,  who  would  have  tlianked  you  if 
you  had  pitched  them  over  to  any  passing 
whale  wanting  a  luncheon.  The  young 
soldiers  began  by  placing  themselves  in  gay 
and  picturesque  attitudes  on  the  piles  of 
fruit-ba2;s,  laui.>-hin'j;  and  makin"-  faces  at  the 
poor  wou/tn  who  sought  refuge,  covered  up, 
in  sleep,  from  the  rising  nausea  and  giddi- 
ness, as  the  vessel  leaped  and  tripped  over 
the  waves  that  divided  Europe  from  Africa. 
I,  not  despising  yet  not  much  disturbed  by 
the  pitch  and  toss  of  the  boat,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  horizon  (to  which  we  seemed 
to  climb,  only  to  drop  from  it  directly)  sat 
and  talked. 

I  and  Fluker,  indeed,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  sailors — who  Avere  singing  a  ballad 
about  a  certain  Don  Antonio  in  chorus  to  the 
fat  steersman  with  the  merry  greasy  face  and 
Bashaw  stomach  just  off  duty  at  the  tiller — 
thrcAv  ourselves  on  the  deck.  Presently,  the 
cajitain,  grand  in  his  stri23,pd  burnoos?,  joined 
us,  and  lying  down  too  (the  song  hushing, 
out  of  respect  to  the  captain),  ho  began  to 
discourse  on  the  wonders  of  Tctuan,  of  its 
boar-hunts,  locust-trees,  torpedo  fish,  and  cus- 
toms. ''  No  ale  and  spirits  sold  here,"  said 
he.  "The  Prophet  allows  the  Faithful  no 
such  indulgences;  no,  not  even  ginger-beer 
or  shandv--gafF,  or  what  you  English  call  gin 
and  bittares." 

"He  knows  all  our  national  peculiari- 
ties, this  captain,"  says  Fluker,  under  breath, 
as  he  fathoms  his  cofiee-colourcd  meerschaum 
Avith  his  little  finger. 

'•'But  then  the  Tetu'an  people  alloAved  no 
cheating  in  the  caravanserais.  He  himself 
(Ben  Hafiz)  had  been  charged  too  much,  and 
had  to  complain  to  the  Moorish  governor, 
who  instantly  sent  two  blacks  to  drag  the 
innkeeper  to  prison.  There  were  no  Tarifa 
landlords  there.  Had  I  licard  of  the  Tarifa 
landlord,  and  Avhat  he  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Cocli  last  June  ?" 

"  No." 

"The  duke  lost  his  way,  out  quail  shoot- 
ing, and  had  to  spend  the  night  at  the  inn  at 
Tarifa.  The  nest  day,  when  the  bill  came 
in  the  duke  complained  billeriy :  and,  by 
Allah  !  I  think  the  infidel  was  right,  because 
the  Spanish  rogue  had  charged  him  a  dollar 
a-piece  for  tAvo  eggs.  'Enseal,'  ho  said, 
'■  why,  you  can  get  eggs  here  every  day  tAvo 
for  a  penny.'  'Yes,'  said  the  fellow,  grinning. 
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as  is  the  way  of  those  cattle,  '  but  we  do  not 
get  a  duke  here  ovory  day.'" 

We  laughed^  and  Flukcr  bursts  out  ■\vith — 

"  The  sen  is  washiug  eraerald  clear, 

Tho  nocMing  palms  I  sec, 
And  I  hoar  the  cymbal  beat,  that  shows 

AVo  are  coasting  Barbarie." 

The  Arab  wout  on  :  •'•  I  was  myself  born 
at  Fez,  and  do  not  know  much  of  these 
Tetuan  people,  whose  manners  do  not  re- 
semble ocr  own,  though  they  believe  in  the 
same  God  and  the  same  Propliet.  You 
English  would  be  surprised  to  sec  what  I 
have  at  Tangiers.  I  was  once  there  during 
the  Ramadan,  and  saw  the  soldiers  seize  a 
man  caught  stealing  a  case  of  dates  from 
Mequinez,  the  sweetest  and  most  golden- 
dusted  there  are  in  all  Africa.  They  did  not 
want  an  .  trial.  They  dragged  him,  after  a 
short  bastinado,  up  to  the  wall  of  the  market- 
place, Avhere  there  Avas  a  large  iron  ring. 
There  they  pull(?d  off  his  turban,  pulled  up 
his  sleoA"e,  and  cut  his  hand  oif.  If  you  go, 
therefore,  English  gentlemen,  to  that  Moorish 
city,  take  care  of  men  Avith  one  liand  ;  for 
they  are  rogues.  Above  all,  avoid  men  Avith 
both  hands  cut  off,  for  they  are  the  Devil 
himself" 

"  And  hoAv,  Ben-IIafiz,  does  this  humane 
By  stem  Avork  ?"  said  Fluker,  who  had  been 
shrugghig  his  shoulders,  to  express  dis- 
approval. 

"  Extremely  well,  English  gentleman. 
People  are  so  honest  in  that  city,  that  if  you 
Avere  to-night  to  drop  a  purse  of  gold  in  the 
most  frequented  street,  you  would  find  it 
next  day  just  where  you  left  it." 

"  Come,  come,  old  felloAv,"  says  Fluker, 
moved  to  speak,  '•'  draAV  it  mild ;  you  mean 
the  purse,  not  the  gold." 

"  The  fixithful  man  speaks  faithfully,"  says 
tlie  Arab,  scowling,  but  still  grave  and  quiet. 
'•'  I  speak  of  wliat  1  have  seen."  Here  iloAved 
out  some  indistinct  Arabic  words,  I  am  afraid 
not  complimentary  to  Fluker's  ancestors,  par- 
ticularly his  maternal  I'clation.  "  Am  I  a  dog, 
that  I  must  SAvear  by  the  Koran  about  every- 
thing I  say  ?  I  tell  the  "  (the  more  angry  the 
Arab  got,  the  more  oriental  and  scriptural  his 
language.  I  oljsorvod,  became),  '-you  English 
have  your  laAV  courts,  your  Avigs  made  of  cab- 
horses'  tails,  your  black  bedgowns,  and  skins 
of  woolly  animals  :  Ave  go  before  tho  Cadi,  Avho 
hears  botli  sides,  and  then  drives  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  takes  doAvn  CA'idcnce  on  a 
spare  .scrap  of  paper,  gives  his  judgment,  and 
tears  up  the  record.  That  is  our  Arab  Avay: 
and  shall  T  be  called  a  liar  and  my  father'.^ 
grave  be  defiled.  l)eeauso  your  customs  and 
ours  differ  ?"  The  captain  here  jerked  out 
angry  orders  to  reef,  just  to  cool  his  temper. 

Fluker,  rather  frightened,  said  :  "A\'hy,  old 
fellovv,  3'ou're  not  going  to  cut  up  rusty  al)out 
that  ?  I  meant  no  harm.  Here,  let's  lill 
your  pipe  with  some  of  this  bird's-eye :  it's 
capital  good  bird's-eye,  I  can  tell  you.     So — 


ago,  had  all  but  fallen 
He  was  with  an  English- 


"  White  roses  bloomed  in  every  cloud, 

White  as  tho  froth  on  the  sea, 
As  we  shook  out  every  swellipg  sail 

To  speed  to  Barbarie." 

The  captain  relented,  and  went  on  telling 
us  how  nearly,  he  had  heard.  Prince  Walde- 
mar  of  Prussia,  while  sketching,  had  been  cut 
(.fi  by  tho  l\if  matchlockmen,  and  related 
liOAT  he  himself,  a  year 
into  their  hands. 

man  of  science,  whom  he  Avas  takuig  round 
the  coast.  They  had  been  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  edge  of  a  cave  not  far  from  Tet- 
uan,  trying  to  cut  from  a  rock  under  water 
a  curious  sort  of  Avebl^y  nest,  vrhich  the  Arab 
described  as  netted  like  coral,  yet  line  as  silk. 
They  had  partly  succeeded,  and  had  got  back 
into  the  cave,  when  they  felt  hands  on  their 
shoulders,  and  saAV  Iavo  blacks  Avho  had  been 
Avatching  them.  Before,  hoAvever,  the  blacks 
could  proceed  to  use  their  SAA'ords,  the  escort 
had  rushed  in,  disarmed  them,  and  tied  them 
back  to  back  Avith  cords. 

I  do  not  knoAV  indeed,  what  the  irascilde 
Ben-IIafiz  Avould  not  have  told  us  of  the 
Rif  men  on  camels,  Avho  come  to  Tangiers  to 
liuy  at  the  market,  had  not  at  this  moment 
Ccuta  hove — I  believe  that  is  tho  right  ex- 
pression— in  sight.  For  a  longtime  Oib  had 
been  loAvering  and  lessening;  now  to  a  Prim- 
rose Hill.  noAV  to  a  mole-hill,  now  to  a  mole 
on  Ocean's  cheek.     We  were  at  Ccuta  ;  the 


town  my  countrymen,  during 


the 


war. 


pru- 


dently garrisoned,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
the  ungrateful  Spaniard. 

In  the  scuffle,  jostle,  and  confusion  of 
Avomen's  bundles,  soldiers'  knapsacks,  leather 
mail-bags,  and  bread-sacks,  I  and  Fluker 
are  all  but  forgotten.  The  captam  is  shout- 
ing at  the  shore,  the  sailors  arc  shouting  at 
each  other,  hauling  at  ropes,  all  but  the  steers- 
man, aa-Iio  sits  much  troubled  and  disarranged; 
for  no  Spanish  crcAv  will  take  a  vessel  in 
Avithin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tho  shore;  We 
arc  carted  out  into  boats  into  Avhich,  Avith 
acrobatic  balancing  and  shin-breaking  over 
oars  and  benches,  avc  get,  and  are  soon  on  the 
pier. 

I    see    nothing    in    Ccuta— r-the   town     of 

Seven  Hills :  the  little  decayed  Rome,  from 

Avhence    the    Berbers   shipped    to    conquer 

Spain,  slay  don  Roderic,  and  furnish   matter 

for  a  yaAvning  epic — Init  roAvs  and  angles  of 

decaying   ramparts,  and   a  slope   of  houses 

that  seem  slipping  off"  into   tho  sea.     M'liat 

I  do  see,  and  rejoice  in,  is  far  aAvay  to   tho 

right  ;^the  mountainous  green  hills — the  image 

of  those  of  Devonshire  grown  old — running 

down  to  meet  the  Avaves  and  hear  the  latest 

tidings    of    the    conquered    country,    aAvay 

!  yonder — of  Avhoso  houses  certain   turban ed 

I  men  here,  in  Africa,  still  keep  the  title-deeds 

I  and  keys.     There  they  stretch  aAvay  like  a 

i  rolling  green  desert  ;  treeless  but  verdant. 

Avith  only  here  and   there  the  AvhitcAvashed 

walls  of  a  Moorish  hut  to  break  tho  solitary 

grandeur  of  that  greenness. 

/ 
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'•'There  is  one  thing/"'  I  said  to  Flukcr,  as 
a  rejoicing  tontcr  bore  us  oiF  to  the  only  inn  ! 
of  the  phicc.     '•  We  are  in  Africa,  that  alone 
is  a  delight  and  a  rapture." 

'•  Keep  saying  Africa  to  me,"'  says  Fluker, 
'•' I  can't  realise  it.  It's  more  like  going  to 
Heme  Bay;  though  I  had  one  or  two  mis- 
givings of  my  stomach." 

'•  One  or  two  !  how  some  men — hut,  there, 
never  mind." 

I  said  nothing ;  I  was  so  proud  of  having 
set  m}-  wandering  foot  in  Africa. 

'■'Lead  on!'"  said  Fluker,  grandly  to  the 
touter,  -who  had  made  himself  a  groaning  Atlas 
under  our  portmanteaus,  forgetting  ho  did 
not  know  English  ;  Ijut  then  Fluker,  though 
he  has  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  presence  of 
mind,  is  generally  so  absent  with  his  art  and 
his  verses.  There,  a^-aiu,  only  hear  him,  in 
Ainca.  sinsjuiir : 

The  whale  is  spouting  fore  and  aft, 
The  shark  tears  throngh  the  sea  ; 

But  not  so  fast  as  our  ship  that  leaps — 
Bound  straigtit  for  Barbarie. 

One  Or  two  suicidally  idle  soldiers  fishing 
from  the  quay-wall  for  mackerel,  were  all 
the  garison  we  saw  as  wo  followed  the  in- 
trepid tf)utcr  along  apebble-paved  jetty,  past 
some  stalls  and  dens  for  officials,  who  all  but 
went  on  their  knees  when  thoy  saw  our 
grand  passport.  It  was  not  till  wo  left  the 
fortified  gateways  and  the  citadel,  to  the 
right,  and  turned  from  the  feverish,  unquiet 
sea,  up  a  steep,  narrow  lane,  that  we  began 
to  realise  where  we  were.  We  were  passing 
up  between  high,  quiet  white-washed  garden- 
walls  with  scented  bunches  of  purple  iiowers 
hanging  over  in  tropical  wealth.  Here  and 
there  a  pomegranate-tree  hung  up  its  fruit 
out  of  our  reach ;  here  and  there  some 
African  tree,  whose  name  I  did  not  know, 
tossed  its  blossoms  on  us  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  climbing  still  higher,  Atlas  stopped, 
shook  down  his  luggage  mountain  in  the 
doorway  of  a  small  dirty  court,  and  said  wc 
were  there. 

This  was  the  Fonda. 

'•Well,  I'm  sure!"  said  the  Fluker  hopelessly. 
Atlas  took  three  times  the  amount  of  pay 
he  ought  to  have  had,  with  a  grumble  wiped 
his  forehead,  sliouted  for  the  landlady,  and 
stumped  oif.  To  our  horror  the  landlady 
spoke  nothing  but  Moorish  ;  and,  though  a 
good-natured  woman  enough,  had  no  idea 
of  putting  herself  to  much  troulde  on  our 
account,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  our 
being  a  source  of  profit.  She  knew  a  few 
Spanish  words,  but  Ave  did  everything  by 
dumb  show.  Our  tren^ties  were  like  the 
episode  play  in  Hamlet,  '-The  thing  where- 
with we  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king."" 
"We  asked  for  a  room  :  she  showed  us  up  a 
dark,  stumbling  pair  of  brick  stairs  to  a  little 
dim  bed-room,  with  a  scorpion-nest  of  a  roof, 
and  grated  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  street. 


As  we  stuck  our  heads  out  wo  heard  a 
doleful  drag  and  clink  of  chains,  and  a  file 
of  galley-slaves  in  yellow,  led  and  followed  by 
soldiers  with  loaded  guns,  trailed  down  the 
street;  for  Ceuta  is  the  Botany  Bay  of  Spain, 
and  here  the  wretches  die  by  thousands  from 
climate,  hard  work,  cruelty,  and  neglect. 

I've  asked  our  hostess  for  beef  ?  j\'o.  Mut- 
ton ?  No.  A'eal?  No.  Fish?  No.  Bacon? 
Yes.  Eggs  ?  Yes.  Fruit  ?  Yes.  Tea  ?  Y'es. 
Coffee  ?  Yes.  Very  well,  then  ;  good  coffee ; 
good  and  quick. 

We  sit  down  on  our  two  iron  beds,  and 
look  at  each  other. 

'•'  If  3-ou  call  this  Africa,  T  Avish  I  was  out  of 
it.    I  am  so  doosed  hungry !"'  groans  Fluker. 

0  the  crude  nakedness  of  that  dirty,  tiled 
room,  with  the  scorpion  ceiling  and  the 
truckle-beds ! 

Presently  in  came  the  dinner,  two  tum- 
blers of  brown  ditch-water  coffee  without 
milk  or  sugar  ;  black  bread  without  butter, 
and  some  slices  of  brown,  old,  sow-bacon, 
swimmino-  in  black  eTcase.  For  dessert,  two 
figs  split  open,  and  with  a  seedsm.an's  drawer 
full  of  gold-seeds  showing.  Y"ou  might  talk, 
argue,  reason  :  nothing  more  could  be  got 
out  of  our  landlady.  No  meat  is  to  be  had  in 
Spain  after  market  hours  ;  no  one  keeps  any 
in  the  house.  What  is  bought  is  bou2:ht  for 
measured  mouths.  Butter  is  always  scarce, 
and  cheese,  in  retired  places,  is  altogether 
unknown. 

We  eat  in  moody  melancholy  ;  and  again, 
just  as  we  are  going  to  stroll  out  to  see  the 
fortifications,  wc  are  startled  by  a  clink  and 
drag  of  chains.  We  look  out,  it  is  the  long 
string  of  galley-slaves  marching  back  with 
sullen  decorum  uj)  the  covered  way  of  the 
street.  Our  walk  over  the  town  Avas  not  very 
fruitful.  Wc  got  on  the  sea-Avall  and  heard 
the  Gibraltar  evening-gun  roar  out  at  us  like 
a  released  lion.  Wc  i)oked  into  small  squares 
paved  Avith  black  and  Avhite  pebbles  in  pat- 
terns. We  watched  half  the  garrison  driving 
a  bull  into  the  slaughter-yard  by  pricking 
him  with  bayonets,  which,  instead  of  making 
him  quieter,  gaA-e  the  chace  the  appearance  of 
a  small  bull-fight.  Wc  saw  the  bare  yellow- 
legged  IMoorish  interpreters  hob-nobbing 
Avith  the  governor  ;  under  the  guidance  of 
backsheesh-seeking  Spanish  artillerymen, 
Ave  traversed  curtain  and  ravelin,  and  all  the 
angles  and  terraces  of  the  fortress  walls  ; 
bought  long  tassels  of  purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  strung  Avitli  IMoorish  taste,  by  a 
street-boy ;  purchased  xiloorish  cigar-cases 
worked  with  dyed  aloe  thread  ;  and  stared  at 
the  immense  tufted  reeds  that  kept  crying 
out  to  us  in  the  gardens  :  "  We  are  African  !"' 
We  Avcrc  daz.-^led  l)y  a  review  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  in  the  barrack-square  ;  saAv  the 
raw  recruits  from  La  Mancha  put  through 
the  difficult  Hayband  ManoeuA-res,  and  retired 
to  our  beds  ready  for  the  chivalrous  touter, 
who  Avas  to  rouse  us  for  the  early  zebec.    We 


had  had  quite  enough  of  Africa. 


One  thing 
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only  puzzled  us  :  that  whether  in  the  ilowcr- 
arclied  lanes,  the  cactus  planted  gardens,  or 
dusty  barrack-sijHare,  wo  Avere  everywhere 
being  saluted  by  r-oldiers  and  bowed  to  by 
portly  officers.  Wo  could  see  clumps  of 
them  watching  us  from  the  batteries  ;  and, 
as  we  passed  the  curious  arched  cafes,  groups 
of  thsm  turning  to  follow  us,  with  their  eyes, 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  not  till  wc  were  the  nest  day  arm- 
in-arm  on  the  Gib  Alameda,  and  the  band 
beginning  to  strike  up,  that  the  reason  for 
this  singular  courtesy  and  attention  struck 
the  sagacious. Fluker. 

"Why,  by  Jove,''  says  he,  '-'Blank,  I  know 
what  it  was  made  those  fellows  do  the  civil 
to  us,  so ;  it  was  our  being  put  down  as 
general  ofacers  in  our  passports.  Ill  be 
hanged  if  they  musn't  have  thouglit  we  were 
on  an  official  visit  of  inspection.^' 

Said  J,  "Fluker,  by  Jove,  you're  right." 
And  he  was  right,  too.  "For  once — in 
Barbaric." 


PHYSICAL  FORCE. 


What  wc  call  inanimate  matter  is  not  in- 
animate in  fact ;  it  shows  its  latent  vitality 
l)y  transmutation  to  which  there  is  no 
known  end.  In  our  manufactories,  offensive 
offal  is  converted  into  beautiful  pigments, 
and  noxious  residues  are  changed  into  scents 
and  flavours  for  sweetmeats.  In  Nature's 
laboratory,  gases  become  Avater,  ice.  snow, 
and  steam ;  li<|uids  change  to  heavy  solids, 
or  to  masses  of  invisible  but  active  va- 
pour ;  solids  solidify  still  more  fi^-ml^^,  or 
crA^stallise,  and  rust  and  decompose,  assuming 
now  forms  unrecogniseable  to  the  vulgar  eye. 
The  stars  send  forth  light  and  heat,  which 
the  planets  absorb,  enjoy,  and  i^artially  dis- 
tribute in  their  turn.  This  grand  united 
cosmos  is  in  unceasing  motion,  integrally 
and  universally.  Powerful  agents,  whose 
existence  Avas  only  of  late  divined  and  dis- 
covered, exert  untiring  influence,  and  they 
arc  proljably  backed  by  other  influences  un- 
suspected as  yet.  In  the  universe,  then, 
there  may  be  temporary  repose,  but  there  is 
no  death-like  rest,  no  cessation  of  action.  A 
calm  or  a  lull  may  come  on  noAv  and  then;  a 
total  stagnation,  or  an  utter  syncope,  never. 
Likening  the  universe  to  a  living  creature, 
its  heart  never  ceases  to  beat,  nor  the  life- 
blood  to  flow  in  its  minutest  veins.  The 
BtillncBS  of  the  earth  as  Ave  behold  it  at 
rest  Avhicli  gives  its  charm  to  evening, 
and  sootlies  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  forms  Imt  a  dim  shadoAV  of  that  aAvful 
quiet  Avhich  Avould  exist  were  matter  not 
capable  of  mutual  action.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  neither  heat  to  cheer,  light  to 
gladden,  sound  to  enliven,  nor  motion  to 
excite. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  universe  Avhose 
matter  should  bo  impassive  and  still,  remain- 
ing ever  just  as  it  was  from  all  eternity,  Avitii 


no  change,  no  mutual  afQnities,  no  gravita- 
tion of  one  body  tOAvards  another,  and  to- 
Avards  all  the  rest,  no  motion  forvrard  or  in 
retreat,  no  revofution  on  axes  or  in  orbits, 
no  radiation  of  electricity  or  of  Avhatever 
constitutes  light  and  heat.  The  difference 
betAveen  a  dead  universe  like  this,  and  the 
adorable  universe  in  Avhich  we  are  placed, 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  Avhat  learned 
men  have  called  Physical  Forces  ;  by  Avliich 
are  understood  the  various  aifections  of  mat- 
ter Avhich  constitute  the  main  objects  of 
experimental  physics,  that  is,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  aiSnity,  and 
motion. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  the  reader  that  the 
study  of  the  physical  forces  constitutes  the 
main  distinction  Avhich  separates  ancient 
from  modern  knowledge,  or,  that  to  such. 
studies  the  present  century  owes  the  miracu- 
lous material  progress  it  has  made.  And 
now,  as  a  culminating  triumph  of  science  we 
are  informed  that  the  physical  forces  are 
really  and  ultimately  one;  or,  if  not  one,  at 
least  sprung  from  one  source,  and  that  they 
certainly  are  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal 
dependence ;  that  though  neither  of  them, 
taken  abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the 
essential  cause  of  the  others,  yet  that  either 
of  them  may  ]n-oduce,  or  be  convertible  into 
any  of  the  others.  "W'hat!"  exclaims  the 
startled  novice :  "'  can  heat  be,  or  become 
motion  ?  Can  motion  be  light  or  heat  ? 
Can  chemical  affinity  be  motion  or  elec- 
tricity ?"  The  philosopher  calmly  ansAvcrs. 
"■  Yes ;  heat  )nay  mediately  or  immediately 
produce  electricity ;  electricity  may  pro- 
duce heat ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  each  merging 
itself  as  the  force  it  produces  becomes 
developed."  This  is  the  position  sought 
to  be  established,  and  really  established  to 
the  minds  of  most  men,  by  an  essay,  called 
Tlie  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  by  W^.  R. 
Grove,  Queen's  Counsel,  and  FeJloAv  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  book  has  obtained  a 
European  rv-^putation,  its  third  edition  having 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 
Moigno.  Moreover,  a  very  remarkable  lec- 
ture, delivered  at  the  London  Institution, 
has  since  been  published  in  the  panijihlct 
form.  The  JMonoucnesis  of  Physical  Forces, 
by  Alfred  Smec,  also  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  lecture  Avould  have  attained  equal  noto- 
riety, fame,  and  honour,  Avith  the  essay,  but 
for  its  brevity  and  its  occasional  character. 
It  may  attain  it  yet.  The  present  article, 
Avritten  to  promulgate  the  vicAva  of  those 
gentlemen  tliroughout  a  Avider  public  than 
they  might  otherwise  reach,  is  of  course 
much  indebted  to  them  for  its  substance. 

That  there  exists  in  nature  a  principle  of 
unity,  comynising  in  its  law  al!  cause  and  eifoct, 
is  the  great  trutli  which  appears  likely  to  be  de- 
monstrated (if  it  is  not  already  demonstrated) 
by  the  research  of  modern  philosophy.  In 
physics  and  in  physiology,  in  mechanics  and 
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in  medicint-,  focts,  no  less  than  theory,  de- 
clare, tliat  no  effect  occurs  w^tliout  material 
cause ;  that  no  initial  change  tates  place  with- 
out equivalent  result ;  in  all  cases,  there  is 
but  one  source  of  power  or  change.  In  short, 
there  exists  but  one  sole  spring — there  is  a 
monogeuesis,  or  a  one-birth — of  all  phj-sical  or 
natural  forces.  This  unity  in  the  source  of 
material  power  runs  consistently  parallel 
with  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godliead,  as  distinguished  from  the  gods 
many,  which  are  the  characteristic  of  all 
pagan  creeds.  The  wisdom  from  on  high 
v/hich  teaches  us  to  reverence  One  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  all,  appears  to  be  leading  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  His  arm,  unlike  those 
of  the  monstrous  idols  of  the  East,  is 
single,  although  all-powerful  and  ever- 
present. 

'We  may  therefore  allow  Mr.  Smee  to 
assume  that,  by  the  fiat  of  an  immaterial 
power,  matter,  as  long  as  it  has  existed,  has 
possessed  an  inherent  property,  which  it  will 
retain  till  it  ceases  to  exist — called  attraction  ; 
for  in  every  case  in  which  we  observe 
matter,  we  notice  that  it  possesses  a  power 
whereby  two  portions  are  drawn  together  or 
mutually  attracted.  From  this  we  deduce  a 
law,  '•  That  whatever  attracts  is  matter,  and 
whatever  cannot  attract  is  not  matter." 
Besides  this  grand  fundamental  quality  of 
attraction,  matter  has  many  other  wonderful 
properties.  We  live  in  a  material  world,  but 
we  can  neither  make  nor  destroy  matter. 
However  many  times  matter  may  be'  com- 
bined with  or  acted  upon  by  other  matter,  it 
remains  the  same  in  amount ;  and  even  M'hen 
so  changed  that  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  its 
former  state,  yet  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished. 

How  far  matter  is  divisible,  we  know  not ; 
because  we  can  readily  separate  it  into  par- 
ticles far  below  the  point  of  magnitude  to 
which  our  senses  can  follow  it ;  no  micro- 
scope has  been  able  to  see  the  ultimate 
elements  of  salts,  so  long  as  they  remain  in- 
solution.  One  of  the  most  subtle  divisions 
of  solid  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  black 
pulverulent  state  of  metals,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed for  Smee's  form  of  battery.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  all  matter  is  black  when 
extensively  divided,  because  its  particles  are 
too  small  to  reflect  light;  but  the  form  of 
these  black  particles  is  unknown  to  us, 
because  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
•are  insufficient  to  render  them  visible  to  the 
eye. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  as  far  as  human  power,  human 
comprehension,  and  human  practice  are 
concerned,  it  is  found  convenient,  as  the 
most  probable  theory,  to  assume  that  matter 
is  divisible  into  delinite  particles  which  can 
no  longer  be  divided,  and  M'hich  are  hence 


there  is  more  than  one  kind.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  chemists  have  been  un- 
able hitherto  to  decompose  the  so-called  sixty 
elements,  they  should  be  separate  bodies 
having  a  did'erent  and  peculiar  nature  of 
their  own.  As  every  element  has  a  different 
combining  number,  it  is  possible  that  each 
undecomposed  body  which  has  as  yet  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  laborator}^,  maj'  onlj-  be  a 
number  of  atoms  attracted  together  so  firml}' 
as  to  resist  our  present  power  of  separation. 
The  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  aggre- 
gated or  attracted  into  masses,  whose  great 
variety  is  demonstrated  by  dail}^  and 
fomiliar  observation.  Ice  alone  shows  what 
different  appearances  may  be  assumed  at 
different  times  by  the  very  same  elements  ; 
hail,  snow,  hoar-frost,  rime,  branching- 
cr3-stals,  and  solid  traus^parent  rock.  In  the 
electro-metallurgic  deposits  of  scientific  men 
and  manufacturers,  wherein  objects  are  built 
up  atom  by  atom,  very  different  kinds  of 
aggregation  are  obtained.  The  copper  elec- 
trotype from  which  the  Bank  of  England 
note  is  printed,  is  so  excellent,  that  a  portion 
tried  by  Mr.  Smee  was  found  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  three  and  a-half  miles  of 
wire ;  whilst,  under  certain  circumstances, 
copper  so  deposited  breaks,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  a  proof  of  its  brittleness,  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Attraction  exists  not  only  between  two 
solids,  which  have  the  power  of  attracting 
each  other  into  one  uniform  mass  bj^  adhe- 
sion (as  when  two  pieces  of  lead  or  glass,  on 
being  brought  into  contact,  mutually  adhere, 
sometimes  greatly  to  the  manufacturer's  dis- 
comfort), but  also  liquids  and  solids  in  con- 
tact have  a  power  of  mutual  attraction — as 
in  capillary  attraction — as  have  likewise 
gases  and  liquids.  Further,  even  between 
gases  and  solids  it  has  been  proved  that 
attraction  is  existent.  A  most  important  re- 
sult of  these  attractions,  for  which  we  should 
not  be  prepared  beforehand  if  it  had  not 
been  demonstrated  bj-  analysis,  is  that  par- 
ticles of  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  matter 
ma}'  be  attracted  together  so  as  to  produce 
a  totally  new  substance,  having  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  former  particles.  Thus, 
chlorine  and  sodium  form  common  salt:  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  water.  Attracted  matter, 
either  in  masses  or  in  the  most  attenuated 
particles,  attracts  other  masses  at  anj^  dis- 
tance. By  this  power  of  gravit}-,  everything 
in  the  universe  is  kept  in  its  appointed  place  ; 
this  power,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 


the  firmament,  every  substatice  on  earth 


called   atoms,    from  a  Greek  word  meaning 

mdivisible.     We  know  not,  moreover,    how  j  whilst   attracted   matter   exhibits    col , 

many  kinds  of  matter  there  are,  or  whether  '  composition,  position,  so  a  new  attraction  can 


to 

in 

and  in  open  space,  owes  the  position  which  it 

occupies. 

And  now  we  step  forward  to  other  consi- 
derations, which  lead  us  to  the  one  consistent 
doctrine  enunciated  by  Jlr.  Smee,  In  every 
case  where  attraction  is  exerted,  it  can  be 
destroyed   by   a   new  attraction;   and  thus, 

cohesion. 
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cause  disintegration,  decomposition,  and  mo- 
tion. Ilenco  Vv'e  deduce  the  law  that,  A  new 
attraction  can  destiw  a  former  attraction. 
Verily,  matter  conducts  itself,  in  this  respect, 
very  like  creatures  that  boast  of  possessing 
a  mind  and  passions.  The  law  may  he  enun-  \ 
ciated  in  a  different  formula,  to  the  effect 
that,  attraction  acting  on  attracted  matter  is 
the  source  of  all  force,  and  that,  therefore, 
every  physical  force  has  a  monogenetic  ori- 
gin, and.  when  generated,  a  truly  equivalent 
power.  For  a  study  of  the  effect  of  a  new 
attraction  acting  upon  attracted  matter,  the 
voltaic  battery  stands  forth  pre-eminently  as 
an  instrument  well  calculated  to  exemplify 
the  phenomenon. 

The  cause  of  all  voltaic  phenomena  is 
refera);le  to  a  new  attraction ;  when  this  is 
opposed  by  obstacles,  tension  is  manifested. 
Tension,  to  use  a  figurative  expression,  has  a 
desire  for"  action  ungratified  ;  and  thus,  as 
soon  as  the  tension  is  increased,  or  the 
obstacles  are  diminished,  action  results,  and 
disintegration,  decomposition,  or  motion  oc- 
curs. In  the  case  when  the  electrical  machine 
is  employed,  the  destruction  of  the  old  attrac- 
tions is  frequently  accompanied  by  light, 
heat,  and  sound.  From  the  above  lofty  topics 
to  descend  to  common  life — is  it  a  wicked 
joke  to  draw  the  parallel,  that  when,  instead 
of  electrical  machines,  men  and  women  are 
concerned,  the  destruction  of  old  attractions 
is  likewise  often  accompanied  by  the  flashing 
of  angry  glances,  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
noise  of  disputation,  and  the  motion  of  flight  ? 
To  return:  these  scientific  views  lead  the 
mind  to  supnuse  that  electricity  is  not  a 
material  essence,  an  imponderable  fluid,  a 
spirit  attached  to  matter,  to  which  the  effects 
witnessed  are  due ;  but  that  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  are  entirely  owing  to  the  action 
of  a  new  attraction  upon  matter  which  has 
been  aggregated  or  composed  by  the  force  of 
former  attractions.  By  frictional  electricity 
we  are  able  to  trace  how  repulsion  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  attraction,  and  not  an  inherent 
power  of  matter.  Two  balls  suspended  close 
together,  when  similar! j'  electrified,  appear  to 
repel  each  other;  but  in  reality  they  are 
attractad  to  surrounding  olgects. 

The  resistance  of  matter  under  attraction 
to  a  new  attraction,  leads  to  the  production 
of  various  jilienomena.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, that  which  we  call  heat  is 
evinced.  For  heat,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
resistance  to  tlie  new  attraction  should  be 
afforded  ])v  the  pre-existing  attraction.  In 
the  voltaic  circuit,'  if  any  part  is  contracted, 
heat  is  manifested,  and  in  this  way  water 
may  ))C  boiled,  or  platinum  (cme  of  the  most 
infusible  of  substances)  may  be  made  to  melt 
like  wax.  Mechanical  force  causes  heat, 
when  applied  to  solid  bodies :  and  whenever 
attraction  acts  with  sufficient  energv  upon 
attracted  matter  heat  results.  Where  we 
require  intense  heat,  wc  must  emploj^  an 
intense  new  attraction  on  an  intense  aggrega- 


tion, and  hence,  every  practical  man  uses 
light  or  strong'  coke  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  he  requires.  Whilst  heat 
exists,  the  new  attraction  is  merely  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  other  attractions  ;  and  the 
force  ma}'  be  transferred  to  any  other  bod}-. 
It  may  be  transferred  by  conduction,  that  is, 
through  bodies  in  contact ;  or  by  radiation, 
that  is,  to  bodies  at  a  distance.  In  e\evy 
case  where  heat  ceases,  either  the  new  at- 
traction ceases  to  exert  itself,  or  the  former 
attraction  is  destroyed,  and  disintegration, 
decomposition,  or  motion  is  the  result. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  monogenesis  of 
physical  forces,  that  each  should  possess 
within  itself  the  power  of  a  new  attraction, 
which,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  initial 
change,  can  produce  either  an  equivalent  or 
a  relational  amount  of  any  other  force. 
Therefore,  as  has  been  already  stated,  elec- 
tricity may  produce  light,  heat,  or  motion. 
It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  polar- 
ised light  is  sensibly  affected  b}^  magnetism. 
jNIotion  may  produce  heat,  light,  electricity  ; 
light  may  produce  electricity  ;  motion,  heat; 
heat  may  produce  motion,  electricity,  light ; 
and  so  we  may  ring  the  changes  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  physical  forces  without  end. 
This  doctrine  has  the  merit  of  discarding  the 
notion  of  ethers,  essences,  imponderables,  or 
of  a  plurality  of  forces  being  attached  to 
matter,  and  places  such  vague  assumptions 
amongst  the  mental  creations  of  philosophers 
rather  than  the  realities  of  natui-e. 

That  the  convertibility  is  possible,  may  be 
shown  by  mstances  easy  to  verify.  Not  only 
may  motion  be  transformed  into  heat,  as 
every-day  oxperience  teaches  ;  Beaumont  and 
Mayer,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
known  from  the  remotest  ages,  that  heat  is 
always  developed  by  friction,  make  a  quan- 
tity of  water  boil  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half,  by  the  continued  revolution  of  a  slightly 
conical  iron  rod  covered  with  hemp  through- 
out its  whole  length,  inside  a  copper  case, 
against  the  sides  of  which  it  exerts  a  very 
considerable  friction.  The  rotary  motion 
is  simply  produced  by  a  handle,  which  sets 
the  hemp-clad  rod  in  motion  J^y  means  of 
a  toothed  wheel.  A  couple  of  men  are  able 
to  cause  the  rod  to  revolve  rapidly.  The 
machine  is  intended  to  make  soup  for 
soldiers.  With  a  sullicient  quantity  of  biscuit 
and  preserved  meat,  these  two  men  are  able 
to  make  enough  good  hot  soup  for  twenty  of 
their  conu'ades  in  an  hour  and  a  lialf,  without 
the  help  of  a  spark  of  lire.  This  exploit, 
although  anuising,  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
is  not  really  so  great  a  feat  as  the  rubbing, 
not  striking,  a  light,  by  savages,  by  a  leger- 
denuiin  perforuicd  with  two  or  three  dry 
sticks. 

Nothing  will  better  serve  to  give  a  smn- 
niary  view  of  the  nmtual  and  reciprocal 
concatenation  of  the  forces  of  nature,  than  to 
insist  on  the  fiicts  that  motion  produces  heal 
when  anv  two  bodies  whatsoever  are  rubbed 
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one  agauist  the  other ;  that  motion  is  con- 
verted into  heat,  when  it  is  suddenly  stopped ; 
and  that  heat  is  converted  into  motion  wlieu 
— undcj.-  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine — the 
vapour  of  water  expanding  in  a  vacuum,  is 
cooled  by  the  expansion,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lost  caloric  is  seen  to  be  transformed  into 
motion. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  this  principle  has 
been  propounded  in  its  complete  generality. 
About  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  iMont- 
goliier,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  cauglit  a 
glimpse  of  it,  by  recognising  the  possibility 
of  the  reciprocal  conversion  of  motion  and 
caloric.  Eut  this  induction  of  genius  was  so 
completely  beyond  the  limits  and  in  advance 
of  received  ideas,  that  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  slightest  responsc«at  the  time.  E^•en  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-live,  science  was 
so  little  familiarised  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  most  celebrated  natural  philosophers 
could  scarcely  comprehend  the  drift  of  Mon- 
sieur Leon  I'oucault's  brilliant  experiment, 
by  which  he  proved  that  a  mass  of  copper  in 
rotatory  motion,  suddenly  arrested  at  a  dis- 
tance and  without  contact  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  becomes  heated,  and  that  to  a 
degree  proportional  to  the  retardation  of  its 
motion. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  reciprocal  con- 
version of  heat  and  motion  into  (;ach  other, 
is  applicable  to  the  rest  ot  the  physical  forces. 
As  motion  generates  heat,  bo  can  it  also 
generate  magnetism,  light,  and  chemical 
affinity.  It  is  generally  known  that  if,  instead 
of  rubbing  against  each  other  two  homogene- 
ous bodies,  such  as  two  pieces  of  Avood  or  two 
bits  of  iron,  the  friction  is  made  to  take  place 
between  two  heterogenous  bodies,  such  as  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax  and  a  scrap  of  woollen 
cloth,  electricity  is  produced.  Monsieur 
Babinet  has  modified  this  experiment  into 
an  original  and  strikmg  form,  which  is 
worth  describing,  in  order  that  any  one 
v7ho  likes  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  repeat- 
ing it. 

On  the  smooth  stopper  of  a  decanter, 
balance,  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  rather 
heavy  walking-stick  of  wood  or  cane,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  shall  easily  turn  on  itsrcsting- 
point.  Tlien  take  a  piece  of  sealing-wax,  rub 
it  briskly  on  the  sleeve  ef  your  coat,  and  im- 
mediately put  it  very  close  to  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  stick,  without  actually  touching  it. 
You  will  find  not  without  surprise,  that  the 
stick,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  electri- 
city detached  by  the  friction,  will  turn  on  its 
resting-poiut,  and  will  follow  the  sealing-wax 
as  it  is  gradually  withdrawn,  so  as  even  to 
make  a  complete  revolution,  if  the  operator 
thmks  fit  to  carry  the  experiment  so  far.  In 
this  case,  motion  has  generated  electricity ; 
and  electricity,  in  turn,  has  given  birth  to 
motion.  Surely,  this  is  worth  all  the  table- 
turnings  and  hat  spinnings  that  have  ever 
been  performed  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
JN'ew. 


It  is  not  always  possible,  in  the  presei-t 
state  of  science,  to  prove  that  any  two  forces 
whatever,  taken  at  hazard,  will  produce  each 
other;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  uitermediatc  force.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  cannot  yet  immediately  trans- 
form heat  mto  electricity  ;  whilst,  by  taking 
motion  as  the  mtermcdiate  force,  that  is  to 
say,  by  causing  a  steam-engine  to  turn  a 
gigantic  plate  of  glass  between  a  pair  of 
cushions,  we  can  obtain  torrents  of  electricity. 
jMr.  Grove  is  persuaded  that  the  direct  and 
immediate  generation  of  all  the  physical 
forces  by  any  one  of  them  whatsoever,  is 
possible.  Science  appears  to  bo  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  establishment  of  this 
capital  fact,  which  would  open  a  completely 
new  era  of  discovery.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  crying  wants  of  the  day,  is  cheap  electri- 
city :  we  know  liow  to  do  many  things  by 
electricity  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
Ave  should  be  able  to  do.  We  can  make  an 
electric  motive  power,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  small  steam-engine;  we  can  make 
hydrogen  gas,  for  lighting,  by  decomposing 
that  very  chcaj)  article,  water.  But  the 
electric  horse-power  is  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  feed  then  the  steam  horse-power, 
and  the  water-gas  (now  being  manufiictured 
at  the  Invalides,  Paris)  costs  so  nmch  more 
to  make  than  coal-gas, — all  in  consequence  of 
the  dcarness  of  electricity, — that  they  are 
only  employed  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  curiosities  and  experimental  Avonders. 
But  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  Avhcn, 
by  the  transformation  into  electricity  of  the 
heat  generated  in  the  furnaces  of  our  manu- 
factories, we  may  create  a  source  of  electri- 
city, a  veritable  voltaic  pile  fulfillmg  all  the 
\  conditions  of  power  Avhich  it  is  requisite  to 
give  to  this  marA'cllous  instrument. 

Mr.  Grove  contrived  an  experiment,  too 
complicated  to  be  fully  described  here,  in 
Avhich  the  apparatus  comprises,  in  a  darkened 
box  filled  with  water,  a  daguerreotype  plate, 
a  galvanometer,  and  one  of  Brequet's  metallic 
thermometers.  By  draA^  ing  the  lid  or  screen 
of  the  box,  light  is  alloAved  to  fall  on  the 
daguerreotype  plate.  Immediately,  the  tAvo 
needles  are  seen  to  move;  one  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  electric  current,  the  ether,  a 


diseuaagement 


of  heat.     One 


smgle 


cause, 


in 


light,  has  therefore  produced,  on  the  plate, 
a  chemical  action  ;  in  the  silver  Avircs,  an 
electric  current : 


the  bobbin  of  the  gal- 
A'anometer,  a  magnetic  current ;  ui  the  ther- 
mometer, heat ;  in  the  needles,  motion.  Con- 
sequently, in  this  beautiful  experiment,  one 
force  only,  light,  has  geneialed  all  the 
others,  mediately  or  immediately ;  namely 
chemical  action,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
motion. 

But  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
this  common  genesis  of  the  natural  forces,  is 
that    it    takes    place   in   fixed    and  definite 
proportions,    according    to  a    law    e 
similar  to  that  of  chemical  equiv  a  ents. 
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example,  the  heat  which  causes  a  kilogi-amme 
of  vrater  to  rise  a  degree  centigrade  in 
temperature,  will,  if  converted  into  motion, 
produce  a  mechanical  force  capable  of  raising 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty  kilogrammes 
the  height  of  a  metre  in  a  second  of  time ;  so 
that  four  hundred  and  thirty  is  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat.  If  we  could  only 
rigorously  determine  the  equivalents  o'f 
the  other  forces  of  nature,  what  an  imiuense 
stride  would  science  have  made,  and  what  a 
vast  field  would  thus  be  opened  to  the  research 
of  the  rising  generation !  Even  now,  by  show- 
ing us  how  slight  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture is  necessary  to  produce  a  considerable 
mechanical  effort,  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  has  taught  us  that  we  burn  twenty 
times  too  much  coal  in  the  furnaces  of  our 
present  steam-engines,  and  that  we  must 
invent  others  on  a  new  plan.  By  ajiplying 
these  ideas.  Monsieur  Seguin  has  been  led  to 
construct  his  Pulmonary  Steam-engine,  and 
Monsieur  Siemens  his  ricgenerated  Steam- 
engizie. 

To  the  correlation  of  the  forces  already 
known,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  or  limit ; 
that  other  forces  may  yet  be  discovered, 
differing  as  much  from  those  known  as  they 
differ  from  each  other,  is  highly  probable  ; 
and  that  when  discovered,  and  their  modes  of 
action  fully  traced  out,  they  will  be  found 
reciprocally  related  on  one  general  and  har- 
monious plan,  may  be  believed  to  be  as  far 
certain  as  certainty  can  be  predicted  of  any 
future  event.  Thus,  sound  is  motion  ;  and  al- 
though at  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  theory 
w^as  advanced  that  sound  was  transmitted  1^^ 
the  vibrations  of  an  ether,  we  now  so  readily 
resolve  soimd  into  motion,  that  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  acoustics,  the  pheno- 
mena of  sound  immediately  presents  to  the 
mind  the  Idea  of  motion,  ttiat  is,  motion  of 
ordinary  matter.  Again :  no  doubt  now 
exists  that  light  moves,  or  is  accomj-janlcd  by 
motion.  Here  the  phenomena  of  motion  arc 
not  made  evident  by  ordinary  sensuous  per- 
ception :  as  all  observation  teaches  us  that 
bodies,  in  movinc;  from  one  point  in  space 


to  another,  occupy  time,  we  conclude  that, 
wherever  a  continuing  phenomenon  is  ren- 
dered evident  in  two  different  points  of  space 
at  different  times,  there  is  motion,  though  w^e 
cannot  see  the  progression.  A  similar  deduc- 
tion convinces  us  of  the  motion  of  electricity. 
Of  absolute  rest  nature  gives  no  evidence: 
all  matter,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  ever 
in  movement,  not  merely  in  masses,  as  with 
the  planetary  spheres,  but  also  molecular!}', 
or   throughout  its  most  intimate   structure. 


Thus, 


.,,  every 
duces  a  molecular 


alteration  of  temperature 


change 


pro- 
throughout   the 


whole  substance,  heated  or  cooled  ;  slow 
chemical  or  electrical  actions,  actiona  of  light 
or  invisible  radiant  forces,  are  always  at  play, 
so  that  as  a  fact  we  cannot  predicate  of  any 
portion  of  matter  that  it  is  absolutely  at 
rest. 


]Mr.  Smeo  thmks,  even,  that  odours  consti- 
tute a  further  range  of  actions  and  reactions ; 
in  which  view  he  feels  the  more  confirmed 
the  more  he  watches  those  animals,  as  the 
bloodhound,  which  have  the  nerves  of  the 
nose  highly  developed.  Upon  this  matter, 
however,  Ave  are  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  man  born  blmd,  who  can  only  receive 
his  ideas  of  light  through  the  medium  of  the 
eyes  of  others  ;  for  man  has  literally  only  a 
rudimentary  nose,  if  it  be  compared  with  tha,t 
of  other  animals. 

The  fundamental  and  radical  unity  of  all 
the  natural  forces  promises  even  to  supply  a 
bridge  which  shall  enable  us  to  make  a  road 
across  that  profound  gulf  which   yawns   be- 
tween ph}' sics  and  metaphysics.     The  history 
of  the  human  race   proves   every  hour,   that 
of  the   three   grand   manifestations  of   the 
Creative  Power — space,  matter,  and   time — 
the  one  which  we  comprehend  the  least  in  its 
essence,    and  whose  future   effects  are  the 
most  difficult  to  divine  and  even  to  guess  at, 
is  the  last,  namely,  time.     But   time   itself, 
as  a  phenomenon,  is  now  drawn  by  jMr.  Smee 
into  the  vortex  of  physical  science.     For  let 
us  suppose  that  a  change  of  matter  could 
take   place  without  time;   the   coals   in  our 
grates  would  be  consumed   instantly ;  if  our 
house  caught  fire,  the  whole  would  momen- 
tarily vanish  ;  if  Ave  set  any  body  in  motion, 
hoAvever    gently,    it    would   arrive     at    its 
destination   quicker   than   thought,    and    be 
dashed    to    pieces.     Chemistry   sujiplies    us 
Avith  substances,  the  particles  of  Avhich   are 
held    together   so    slightlj",    that    upon    the 
slightest  application  offeree,  they  are  sepa- 
rated; iodide  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  sepa- 
rates upon  the   slightest   agitation  into   its 
component  joarts.     The  safety  of  the  proper 
use   of  gunpowder   depends   upon  its   pro- 
gressive action,  Avhich  is  slow  as  compared 
Avith  iodide  of  nitrogen,  or  Avith  some  varieties 


of  gun  cotton. 

jMan  derives  the  idea  of  time  from  the 
resistance  to  change;  if  the  total  changes 
constituting  an  event  are  performed  Avith 
energA',  but  little  time  is  occupied ;  if  the 
resistance  to  change  is  great,  considerable 
time  is  CAdnccd.  The  sum  total  of  all  time 
i.?  the  representation  of  all  events  which 
have  happened  from  the  commencement  of 
matter  to  the  present  moment ;  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  or  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  arc  gene- 
rally the  events  which  are  counted  as  our 
measure  of  time.  But,  from  the  very  nature 
of  time,  one  event  preceded  all  subsequent 
events,  namely,  the  first  rushing  together  or 
attraction  of  particles  of  matter,  Avhich  gave 
to  every  object  its  composition,  form,  and 
position,  and  which  Ave  usually  understand 
by  the  Avord  Creation. 

'  From  those  vioAVS  we  find  that  time  can 
have  none,  no,  not  even  the  feeblest  quality  of 
eternity ;  and  that  how(>ver  exaggeratedly 
it  mav   be    increased,    time  ncA'er   becomes 
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eternity.  Time  is  a  more  repetition  of  events, 
eacii  having  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Eter- 
nity is  not  made  up  of  events  ;  and  has,  there- 
fore, no  beginning  and  no  end. 

MATCH-MAKING  BIAJESTY. 


The  negotiations  for  a  certain  Fraiico- 
Piedmonteso  marriage,  held  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  mischief,  weie  opened  last  summer 
at  Plombieres,  in  a  small  chateau  that  has 
a  Ijoautiful  garden.  The  frontage  of  this 
residence  borders  a  narrow  street ;  tho  win- 
dows of  tho  drawing-rooms  arc  at  the  back, 
and  look  over  tho  shady  garden  to  some 
hills  which  rise  aljruptly  out  from  the  road 
leading  to  the  Val  d'Ajol.  There  is  nothing 
to  disturb  tho  repose  of  the  scene.  The 
trees,  rich  in  foliage,  are  musical  with 
singing  lairds  ;  tho  rippling  of  the  mountain 
streams  blends  with  tho  rustle  of  the  svan- 
mer  air,  and  a  sweet  odour  of  natural  flowers 
floats  from  the  hill  sides.  There  is  little 
traffic  in  tho  street  seen  through  the  wide 
entrance  gateway.  Every  thing  would  tell  of 
peace,  but  for  the  ring  of  arms  within  the 
great  court-yard  where  soldiers,  fully  ac- 
coutred, are  continually  on  the  alert.  Two 
sentries  are  on  the  upper  road  above  the 
g.arden,  keepuig  keen  Avatch  upon  certain 
windows  shaded  with  red  and  white  awnings. 
They  open  upon  a  balcony.  Lower  down 
a  fierce  sapper,  '•  bearded  like  the  parcl," 
stands  to  Avarn  all  men  off  a  railed  pavement 
whence  they  may  behold  the  majesty  of 
France  taking  the  air  in  the  valley.  His 
Majesty  is  not  on  horseback,  nor  in  uniform. 
Is  it  treo.sonable  to  tell  how  the  Emperor 
looks  at  Plombieres,  divested  of  external 
pomp  ?  lie  is  grizzled,  cadaverous,  and 
lame  in  the  left  hip,  and  labour^s  to  conceal 
that  last  defect.  His  walk  is  awkward.  He 
turns  out  his  toes,  and  leans  heavily  on  the 
strong  stick  ho  carries  in  his  well-gloved 
hand.  He  is  carefully  dressed  ;  but,  though 
his  coat  fits  him  very  accurately,  he  has 
nothing  of  the  air  of  a  perfect  dressed  man. 
His  figure  is  not  improved  by  the  cuirass 
which  his  coat  will  not  conceal.  Every 
step  he  takes  is  studied,  while  his  eye  scans 
every  passer-by  with  a  look  which  has  some- 
thing uncanny  in  its  expression. 

In  that  small  salon  looking  over  the  breezy 
garden,  one  hot  summer's  day  last  year,  the 
Princess  Ciotilde  of  Sardinia  was  marked  for 
niarriacie.     She  is  married  now. 

The  Avorld  liears  that  her  husband  is  the 
image  of  the  First  Napoleon.  He  is  certainly 
wonderfully  like  the  portraits  of  his  uncle, 
but  (I  am  a  woman  and  am  critical  upon 
outsides  of  men)  cast  in  a  coarser  mould.  lie 
is  a  large,  loose,  and  yellow  edition  of  that 
'•'  little  corporal.*'  He  is  short  sighted,  and 
screws  his  glass  in  his  eye  in  a  way  that  does 
not  improve  the  expression  of  his  lie.avy,  pas- 
sionless face.  He  speaks  in  an  abrupt  tone. 
They   say  he  imitates  the   great  Napoleon. 


He  is  clever ;  and,  though  wary  enough  to 
avoid  the  schemes  that  occasionally  beset 
him,  ho  has,  I  believe,  less  of  the  intriguer 
about  hiin  than  most  Bonapartcs  ;  except  his 
father,  who  keeps  to  his  path,  and  is  much 
respected. 

What  the  French  Emperor's  views  were, 
last  July,  when  he  and  the  Sardinian  envoy 
closed  the  bargain  in  the  summer  parlour  at 
Plombieres,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss; 
but,  as  this  little  tovrn  in  the  Vosges  has 
been,  and  probably  will  be,  the  scene  of  many 
a  memorable  compact  and  Avily  debate,  and 
as  it  lies  in  a  department  of  France  little 
know"n  to  English  travellers  at  this  moment 
as  an  Imperial  retreat,  let  me  describe  the 
place. 

The  Vosges,  called  the  Switzerland  of 
France,  lies  among  wooded  mountains  and 
calm,  shadowed  lakes  famous  tor  trout.  In  a 
gorge  of  these  mountain  pay«es  the  Koman 
Legions  one  day  halted  ;  and,  finding  it  a  jdea- 
sant  ylace,  bivouacked  on  the  spot,  and  cast 
about  them,  as  they  always  did,  for  water- 
sprirgs.  They  found  not  only  these,  but  the 
warm  fountains  over  which  they  built  their 
bathing-chambers;  the  I'emains of  which  are 
the  foundation  of  tho  famous  baths  of  Plom- 
bieres. King  Stanislaus  improved  upon  them, 
and  the  Emporer  Louis  Napoleon  is  likely  to 
perfect  them. 

As  the  railway  has  not  yet  penetrated  the 
Vosges  beyond  Epinal,  a  little  south  of 
Nancy  (an  old  town  lying  off  tho  Strasbourg 
line)  we  approach  Plombieres  by  a  carriage 
route  passing  through  picturesque  valleys 
watered  by  the  blue  Moselle,  that  useful 
stream  which  yields  the  finest  fish  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  turns  the  wheels  of 
many  a  mill  and  factory.  It  makes  a  plea- 
sant murmur  in  tho  deep  retired  nooks  of  this 
Gallic  Switzerland,  and  washes  the  base  of 
many  a  step  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  old 
castles.  The  mill  and  factory  are  not  so 
pretty  as  these  ruins ;  but  the  people  look 
the  happier  for  them  ;  working  in  their  cot- 
tage gardens,  jilying  their  nets  in  the  streams 
or  singing  as  they  sit  picking  cotton  under 
the  trees.  We  dip  suddenly  into  the  gorge 
Vi'here  the  Roman  soldiers  rested  on  their 
arms  two  thousand  years  ago.  Folks  from 
the  Rhine  (German  foresters)  were  here 
before  them,  having  crossed  Alsace,  and 
traversed  the  mountain  barrier,  Avhich  oven 
now  is  difficult  of  access. 

Plombieres  has  preserved  its  ancient  look. 
It  was  on  a  glowing  d^y  that  I  first  saw  it, 
and  the  place  was  then  put  into  gala-dress  in 
honour  of  the  recent  entree  of  Napoleon,  who 
is  its  patron  saintjust  now.  Streams  of  red, 
white,  blue,  and  amber  calico  fluttered  from 
windows  of  stcv  srranite  houses  ;  and  the 
waving  of  the  brilliant  tricolor  had  a. striking 
effect  in  the  shade  of  the  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  on  each  side  of  the  town.  These 
hills  arc  almost  covered  with  fir-trees,  from 
among    which   there  jut  out  mas^ve   crags 
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of  a  dark  gi'anite  embedded  iu  ferus  and 
grasses. 

A  noble  promenade  canopied  v\-ith  stately 
trees,  lies  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the 
town  from  Nemoremont.  In  this  promenade 
mass  was  performed  last  July,  at  altars 
built  under  the  trees,  and  Louis  Xapoleon 
performed  his  devotions  with  the  people. 
We  saw  workmen  in  the  avenue,  improving 
and  embellishing,  and  we  could  hear  the 
ring  of  chisel,  pick-axe — every  implement 
of  masonry  iu  the  town.  It  contains  now 
only  two  tolerable  streets  branching  Y- 
fashion  from  the  entrance.  New  baths  are 
iu  course  of  construction.  Those  built  over 
the  Roman  foundations  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  A  cluster  of  tricolored  streamers 
waved  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen  busy 
there.  Wc  passed  on  to  some  terraces  that 
had  been  newly  laid  out,  and  from  these 
looked  down  upon  a  little  valley  in  which 
groups  of  men  wearing  ]:)lue  blouses  were  at 
work,  making  an  ornamental  garden  a  la 
Auglaise.  This  gaixlen  is  one  of  the'  Em- 
peror's hobbies.  lie  has  bought  the  ground, 
and  enjoys  the  business  of  laying  out  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  He  has  had  some 
paths  cut  iu  the  windings  of  the  hills  which 
shade  the  spot.  They  lead  to  a  pavilion 
under  the  fragrant  grove  of  firs,  from  which 
he  can  superintend  his  garden  and  enjoy  the 
landscape. 

It  is  said  that  the  smell  of  these  fir-trees 
is  an  antidote  to  cholera.  One  may  believe 
it  when  there  comes  upon  the  morning 
breeze  the  most  delicious  odour  of  the  woods. 
We  were  revelling  in  the  soft  air  redolent  of 
ihealth,  when  wc  were  told  that  the  Emperor 
was  within  but  a  few  yards  of  us. 

In  the  bend  of  the  kill,  and  under  one  of 
the  groves,  stood  three  gentlemen — the  fore- 
most of  them,  short  and  square,  Avas  looking 
in~fco  the  green  hollow,  watching  the  busy 
gardeners  in  silence.    Two  men,  dressed  like 


e;entlemen,   rested 


against 


the 


railing 


of 


pretty  temple  close  to  us,  and  evidently  kept 
stm-ct  watch  over  the  other  group.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  people ;  they  were 
Mouchard's  secret  police,  Avho  do  their  work 
in  the  most  awkward  way  imaginable,  and 
betray  their  calling  at  every  word  and  step. 
The  Emperor's  bearing  and  appearance — I 
inns''  needs  be  personal  again—have  materially 
changed  of  late  years.  The  expression  of  the 
•eye  h  colder  than  ever,  and  the  lid  drops 
more  heavily  over  it.  The  hair  is  thinning  on 
the  brow,  and  growing  grey.  The  imperial  is 
not  so  carefully  trimmed.  The  hollow  under 
the  cheek-bone  has  deepened  ;  the  elieek  itself 
•being  more  ashy.  Oue  cannot  fancy  a  smile 
now  on  that  elongated  visage.  All  this  we 
had  ample  opport  imity  of  noting,  without  any 
breach  of  outward  courtesy.  The  Emperor 
passed  us  on  his  way  into  tlio  little  valley, 


and  stood  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
directing  the  gardeners,  and  sometimes 
marking  the  pathways  hiiuself  with  a  long 
stafi". 

It  Avas  a  curious  scene,  and  so  quiet!  The 
men  pursued  their  work  diligently,  the 
engineer  directing  them  from  his  great 
master's  orders.  Here  a  soldier  halted  for 
an  instant  in  passing,  saluted  his  chief,  and 
stepped  on  ;  there  stood  a  group  of  priests, 
backed  by  a  pile  of  moss-clad  granite,  a  few 
ladies,  in  showy  toilettes,  came  down  from 
the  piue-groves ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
children  on  the  grass,  with  bright-eyed 
bonnes  in  their  provincial  caps;  while  over 
all  there  was  difi'used  an  atmosphere  of  which 
the  colour  changed  every  instant,  as  the  light 
clouds  cast  their  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the 
dark-wooded  sIojjcs. 

A  burst  of  military  music  suddenly  at- 
tracted every  one  toAvards  the  old  avenue  at 
the  head  of  the  town.  Wc  hastened  thither. 
The  band  of  the  Sixty-third  Kegiment  of  the 
line  struck  up  an  overture,  and  I  had  not 
long  been  seated  on  the  hard  straAv  chair,  for 
Avhich  treble  price  Avas  charged  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor,  when,  on  looking  up  the  bank, 
I  perceived  Louis  Napoleon  leaning  against 
the  railing.  Ey  and  bye,  he  came  doAvu  the 
hill  among  us,  Avith  his  tAvo  attendants,  and 
took  also  a  straw  chair.  There,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  left  him,  looking  the  picture 
of  a  paternal  sovereign,  Avhose  only  thoughts 
Avere  peace.  Screened,  however,  ))y  a  garden 
hedge  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  were  the 
tAvo  Jlouchards;  under  the  trees,  by  the 
railing,  the  ferocious-looking  sapper;  and 
then,  there  Avere  the  tAvo  Bcntinels  of  the 
chateau,  moving  solemnly  to  and  fro,  and 
meeting  and  turning  on  their  beat,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  one  might  ahvays  l)e  turned 
towards  that  summer  paAilion  Avith  the  red 
and  white  striped  aAvnings,  in  Avhich  Napoleon 
and  Count  Cavour  settled  upon  a  certain 
AVedding. 

Shortly  after  this  conference  took  place, 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  little  excursion. 
Eastward  of  Plombieres,  there  is  a  lovely 
nook.  It  is  a  village  called  flerardiner. 
The  cottages,  embosomed  in  gardens,  arc 
scattered  over  the  green  extent  in  most 
picturesque  fashion.  Hero  there  is  a  placid 
lake,  and,  toAvering  above  the  lake,  is  the 
Great  Ballon.  Tlie  Scldukt  route,  that  cuts 
througli  this  mountain  to  Colmar,  in  Alsace, 
bordering  the  Rhine,  was  almost  imj^assable. 
Louis  Napoleon  juit  Avorkmen  on  that  moun- 
tain road  immediately  :  and  thus,  if  it  so 
please  him,  he  can  transport  Avith  little  noise 
or  effort  an  army  from  Cluilons  to  the  Rhine 
bank.  Tlicre  seemed  to  be  something  signi- 
ficant in  tluis  smoothing  off  the  road  to 
tlie  Rhine  directly  after  negotiation  AA'ith 
Sardinia. 
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A  BREACH    OF  BRITISH  PRIVILEGE 

Sir, — I  occasionally  see  your  journal  at 
the  houses  of  my  friends,  and  I  am  told  that 
it  occupies  a  highly  influential  and  prominent 
position  among  the  periodicals  of  the  present 
time.  For  my  own  part,  I  carefully  ab- 
stained from  subscribing  to  yon,  when  you 
started.  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  you,  then  ; 
and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  you,  now.  Tou 
arc  not  EnQ:iish  to  the  back-bone.  You  have 
more  than  once  set  up  the  foreigners — the 
jabbering,  unwashed,  unshaved  foreigners, 
who  live  on  kickshaws  and  sour  wine — as 
examples  to  us.  I  doubt  whether  you  really 
believe  that  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  two 
Frenchmen  and  six  of  any  other  nation.  I 
doubt  whether  you  know  your  Rule  Britannia 
as  you  ought,  and  whether  you  sincerely  feel 
that  we  are  the  "  dread  and  envy"  of  every 
foreign  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
No,  sir,  TOU  won't  do  for  me — it  may  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  know  it — but  you 
won't. 

Why  do  I  write  to  you,  then  ?  For  three 
reasons.  First,  and  foremost,  to  see  whether 
you  can  be  fair  enough  to  both  sides  to  print 
something  Vy'hich  is  not  written  by  one  of 
your  own  set.  Secondly,  to  perform  an  en- 
tirely new  literary  feat,  in  the  character  of 
correspondent  to  a  journal,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  an  Editor  which  doesn't  begin  by 
flattering  him.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  to  show 
you  the  results  to  which  your  precious 
modern  principles  have  led,  and  will  continue 
to  lead,  by  quoting  the  last  new  example  of 
the  invasion  of  the  execrable  foreign  element, 
as  now  exhibited  every  night,  not  far  from 
you,  at  the  West  End  of  the  Strand.  There 
are  my  reasons ;  and  here  is  my  letter. 
Listen  to  the  first,  if  you  can.  Print  the 
last,  if  you  dare. 

I  have  been,  for  some  time,  prepared 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  w^ay  of  desertion  of 
national  principle.  W^hen  beards  (which  you 
recommended)  began  to  grow  on  British 
faces — when  shoeblacks  (whom  you  en- 
couraged) began  to  ply  in  British  streets — 
when  the  word  "entree"  appeared  among 
the  chops  and  steaks  of  British  taverns ;  and 
when  foreign  opera  companies  could  sing  at 
playhouse  prices  on  the  British  stage,  and 
not  be  hooted  off  it— I  was  proof,  as  I  fondly 


imagined,  against  any  additional  feeling  of 
surprise  at  any  additional  foreign  innovation. 
But,  I  was  mistaken ;  and  I  don't  mind 
acknowledging  it.  Much  as  I  was  prepared 
for,  I  was  not  prepared,  sir,  for  Mk.  Benjamin 
Webster's  New  Adelphi  Theatre. 

I  shall  probably  be  very  severe  in  the 
course  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  reasonable  and  Just  at  the  same  time.  In 
writing  of  Mr.  Webster's  Innovation  (for  in 
the  good  old  English  sense  of  the  word  it  is 
not  a  Theatre  at  all,)  I  will  bear  lightly  on 
the  architect,  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt.  I  will  assume 
that  when  he  received  his  commission,  it  was 
saddled  with  certain  conditions,  which  he 
was  bound  to  fulfil,  and  did  fulfil,  as  an 
honest  man.  I  will  even  endeavour  to  write 
of  Mr.  Webster  himself  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  when  I  come  to  the  personal  part 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
First  of  all,  however,  I  must  take  care  to  be 
general,  before  I  become  particular  (there 
are  people  out  of  your  literary  set,  sir,  who 
understand  the  art  of  writing,  though  they 
seldom  care  to  practise  it) — I  must  establish 
my  principle  and  state  my  case,  using  a  new 
paragraph  for  the  purpose,  and  making  it  a 
short  one.  You  see  I  know  all  about  it, 
although,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  a  literary 
man. 

My  principle  is.  That  the  English  public 
does  not  want  to  be  made  comfortable  when 
it  goes  to  the  Theatre  ;  That  this  peculiarity 
marks  the  great  distinction  between  a  British 
audience  and  a  French  audience  ;  And  that 
a  manager  who  gives  to  the  modest  English- 
man, who  has  not  asked  for  it,  the  comfort- 
able seat  which  the  arrogant  Frenchman  has 
insisted  on  having  long  since,  is  a  manager 
who  gratuitously  breaks  down  a  grand 
social  distinction  between  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

My  case  is,  That  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster 
has  committed  this  grave  patriotic  offence  at 
The  New  Adelphi  Theatre. 

Now  let  us  be  moderate — let  us  be  philo- 
sophic— let  us  have  this  out  logically  by  all 
manner  of  means.  The  English  public  "does 
not  -want  to  be  made  comfortable  when  it 
goes  to  the  Theatre.  Is  there  any  man  in 
his  senses  who  doubts  this  ?  Let  him.  in 
that  case,  remember  the  Old — yes,  the  fine, 
old,  genuine,  British  Adelphi  Theatre,  now 
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pulled  down — and  let  him  put  his  hand  on 
his  heart  (as  they  did  in  the  good  old 
sterling  comedies),  and  say  whetlier  lie  re- 
menibei's  a  single  comfortable  jilace  in  the 
whole  of  that  eminently  national  edifice, 
ranging  all  over  it  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  ?  Let  him  say  whether  he  remem- 
bers that  Theatre  as  a  scene  of  public 
protests  and.  riots  in  conEiequence  of  the 
e.xqiiisite  uueasiness  of  every  seat  in  it,  or  as 
a  scene  of  happy,  crowded,  cramped,  pcr- 
spiiing  placidit}^  in  which  a  British  pit 
peiched  itself  upon  its  native  knife-boards, 
with  its  sides  squeezed,  its  knees  jammed, 
and  its  back  unsupported,  a  spectacle  of 
national  discomfort  and  national  content- 
ment^ such  as  no  otlier  civilized  cit}'-  could 
show  in  any  part  of  Europe?  No!  no!  If 
an  English  audience  wanted  to  be  made 
comfortable,  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre  could 
never  have  kept  its  doors  open  through  a 
single  season  ;  and  certain  other  national — 
that  is  to  saj',  universally  uncomfortable — 
theatres  still  in  existence,  would  be  shut  up. 
Ave  they  shut  up  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trar}^,  crowded  every  night?  Is  a  murmur 
ever  heard  from  the  contentedly-cramped 
audience?  I  promised  you  logic,  just  now  ; 
and  here  j^ou  have  it,  I  think,  with  a 
vengeance  ! 

liaving  estahlished  my  principle,  and 
proved  it  by  facts  which  no  man  can  deny,  I 
may  now  come  down  to  details,  and  have  it 
out  personally  with  Mr.  "Webster. 

Jily  first  complaint  is,  that  I  am  bewildered 
by  this  innovating  management,  in  two  v.'ays, 
even  before  I  take  my  seat  inside  the  New 
Adelphi  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
fined  a  shilling  at  the  Box  Office,  for  the 
ofi'ence  of  wanting  to  engage  a  seat  at  the 
Theatre.  Why  not,  when  other  theatres 
continue  to  fine  me  with  perfect  impunity? 
If  I  really  resented  such  treatment,  I  should 
bring  those  other  theatres  to  their  senses  by 
not  going  near  them  till  they  had  removed 
their  shilling  tax.  But  I  do  nothing  of  the 
sort;  I  pay  it  uncomplainingly  when  I  am 
asked  for  it.  And  liere  is  Mr.  Webster  losing 
money  in  the  vain  attempt  to  teach  me,  as  a 
true-born  Englishman,  not  to  let  myself  be 
taken  in.  And  there  are  the  other  managers, 
who  know  the  public  better,  laughing  at  him 
in  their  sleeves,  and  profiting  daily  by  the 
good  old  system.  Speaking  as  a  man  of 
business.  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that 
this  bewilders  n)e  to  begin  with. 

Tnen  again,  when  I  go  into  the  theatre, 
and  pass  the  money-takers,  and  enter  the 
lobbies,  what  do  I  see  ?  Women — on  my 
word  of  honour — quiet,  civil,  quick,  neatly- 
dressed,  attentive  women,  who  give  me  my 
playbill  gratuitously,  and  show  mc  to  my 
place,  and  expect  nothing  for  it.  Here  is  a  pret- 
ty innovation  !  Women  made  useful  in  Eng- 
land, in  an  occupation  which  they  are  especial- 
ly wt  11  fitted  to  follow  !  AVomen  removed  from 
those    famous  hearths   and    homes  of  ours 


which  I  always  score  with  an  approving  line 
in  pencil,  when  my  favourite  authors  present 
tliem  to  me  in  my  favourite  capital  letters! 
What  next,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  An  in- 
ofiisnsive  Englishman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  national  customs,  enters  a  theatre,  after 
paying  to  go  in,  keeping  an  txtra  shilling  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  to  pay  again  as 
usual — expects  to  meet  a  scowling  male  extor- 
tioner in  frowsy  black  who  takes  his  bribe,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  before  he  opens  the  door 
— and  confronts  instead  a  pleasant  little 
woman,  who  never  so  much  as  looks  in  the 
direction  of  the  visitors  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  waits  on  him  as  civilly  as  if  she  were 
his  own  servant.  Upon  my  life,  you  might 
have  knocked  me  into  my  seat  with  a  fea- 
ther when  I  fust  took  it  at  tlic  New  Adelphi 
Theatre. 

Wait,  though — I  rctra"ct  the  word  seat,  as 
applied'  to  Mr.  Webster's  Orchestra  Stalls. 
My  idea — my  national  English  idea  of  a 
stall-seat  at  a  London  theatre,  implies  some- 
thing which  is  too  narrow  and  too  high — 
something  which  slopes  the  wrong  way,  and 
lets  me  slide  down  till  my  knees  fit  nicely 
into  the  edge  of  the  bench  before  mc — some- 
thingentirely  unconnected  with  carpets  below 
and  footstools  in  front — something,  in  short, 
which,  in  re.'pect  of  its  intense  discomfort 
and  wretchedness,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  my 
seat  at  home.  Do  I  meet  with  this  at  llic 
New  Adelphi?  I  can  hardly  write  it  for 
laughing;  but  I  actually  sit,  in  this  dejilorably 
un-English  building,  in  a  real  arm-chair,  a 
luxurious  private  arm-chair — I  can  see  the 
stage  without  craning  my  head  till  I  get  a 
stiff  neck — my  neighbours  have  room  to  pass, 
without  squeezing  me  against  mj^  seat; 
and,  to  crown  all,  instead  of  paying  more  for 
these  foreign  luxuries  than  I  jiay  ibr  my 
national  discomforts  at  my  favourite  national 
theatre,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  I  am  actually 
charged  a  shilling  less  !  Most  ridiculous,  is 
it  not  ? 

I  stand  up,  and  look  about. me.  Why,  here 
is  an  English  Theatre,  from  every  part  of 
which  everybody  can  see  the  stage.  I  remark 
a  dress-circle  with  as  much  room  in  it  as 
there  is  in  the  stalls;  with  seats  which  can 
be  raised  for  the  convenience  of  passing  and 
repassing;  with  special  arrangements  for  hats, 
cloak,«,  and  opera-glasses;  with  an  open  bal- 
cony in  front,  to  show  the  bright  colours  of 
thcladies'  dresses— and,  as  I  live,  with  a  row 
of  private  boxes  rising  behind  it.  I'rivate 
boxes  in  England,  with  a  front  view  of  the 
stage — private  boxes  from  which  four  people 
can  see  without  two  of  them  standing  up — 
private  boxes,  price  one  poum! — private  boxes, 
price  ten  shillings,  even  if  there  are  only  two 
of  us  who  want  to  go  into  them  !  I  think  of 
my  oue-eleven-six,  or  my  two  pound  two,  and 
my  angular  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  my 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  actors'  heads,  at  my 
favourite  national  establishment;  and  look 
down  at  my  play-bill  to  collect  my  thoughts 
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and  to  try  and  remember  that  I  am  still  in  a 
place  of  public  amusement.  What  do  I  see 
on  the  bill  ?  Odds  frogs  and  capers  !  (as  my 
favourite  Acres  would  say)  here  is  a  Frenchi- 
fied notion  of  attendinc;  to  the  comforts  of 
the  common  people  !  Ilere  are  stalls  again, 
with  elbows  and  cushions,  in  the- Gallery — 
yes!  Stalls,  in  the  gallery  of  a  British 
Theatre  !  Fancy  the  gods,  the  common 
people  w1h>  can  only  pa}'  a  shilling  a-piece, 
sitting  in  their  stalls  !  Unce  show  the  lower 
orders  as  much  attention  as  you  show  their 
betters,  and  they  will  be  behaving  like  their 
betters,  and  there  will  be  no  hootings  nor 
bowlings,  nor  stampings,  nor  cat-calls,  and 
the  chai'acter  of  the  gallery  will  be  lost  for 
ever.  What  next,  Mr.  Webster — I  wonder 
what  next  ? 

I  ask  this  question,  but  there  is  nd  need  to 
do  so.  My  eyes  are  hardly  withdrawn  from 
a  transmogrified  gallery,  before  they  fall  on 
a  transmogrified  pit.  Where  are  the  benches, 
the  good  old  dingj'  greasy  rows  of  knife- 
boards  ?  Gone — and  in  their  places  more 
stalls  with  elbows  and  cushions.  Any  increase 
in  the  price  ?  Not  a  halfpenny.  Two 
shillings,  in  the  old  times,  for  sitting  on  a 
pit-plank,  with  your  neighbour's  elbow  in 
your  stomach.  Two  shillings, in  the  new  times, 
for  sitting  in  a  pit-stall,  with  your  neighboui's 
elbow  where  it  ought  to  be.  !My  clerk — m}' 
overpaid  clerk,  who  has  only  nine  children 
and  gets  a  liundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-)'ear — can  take  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
this  anti-national  theatre,  without  making 
their  backs  ache :  can  put  them  in  their 
places  without  any  preliminary  rushing  and 
pushing  ;  can  seat  them  next  to  the  fattest 
man  in  England,  and  can  make  sure  that  they 
won't  be  squeezed.  Squeezed,  did  I  say  ? 
What  has  become  of  a  certain  time-honoured 
female  figure,  peculiar  to  an  English  pit  ? 
Where  is  our  unparalleled  insular  female 
nuisance,  the  fruit-woman  whom  I  saw  the 
other  night,  at  my  favourite  old-fashioned 
theatre,  charging  longitudinally  through  the 
happy  occupants  of  the  pit-planks,  using  her 
basket  as  a  battering-ram,  and  opening  her 
ginger  pop  over  the  shoulders  of  the  public  ? 
Gone,  sir!  No  such  person  known  at  the 
New  Adelphi.  No  such  person  inquired 
after,  by  the  audience, .no,  not  even  in  tliQ 
driest  part  of  the  evening.  There  the  English 
public  sat,  sir,  in  their  Frenchified  pit,  with 
their  refreshment-room  to  go  to  if  they 
pleased,  as  calmly,  as  comfortably,  and  as 
uncomplainingly  as  if  they  had  been  used  to 
it  all  their  lives. 

I  felt  my  temper  going.  Mine  is  a  very  fair 
temper  under  ordinary  circumstances  :  but  it 
is  not  quite  proof  against  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  New  Adelphi.  I  saj^,  I  lost 
my  temper,  and  I  half  rose  to  leave  !ny 
unendurably  easy  seat — when  a  new  line  in 
the  play-bill  caught  my  eye.  "  No  Second 
Price!'  1  sat  down  again,  incapable,  even 
after  all   that   I  had   seen,  of  realisinjr  this 


climax  of  innovation.  If  there  is  an  English 
institution  left  in  this  country  (v.hich  I  some- 
times doubt),  it  is,  Half  Price.  Don't  we  all 
know  what  a  blessing  it  is  for  the  audience 
who  have  been  fools  enough  to  pay  whole 
price,  to  be  invaded  at  nine  o'clock  by 
another  audience,  who  have  been  wise  enough 
to  pay  half  price?  Don't  we  all  know  how 
it  improves  the  closing  scenes  of  an  interest- 
ing jilay.  and  how  it  encourages  the  actors 
who  happen  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  time, 
to  hear  thfc  silence  in  the  theatre  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  rushing  and  scraping  of  feet 
and  a  rapid  opening  and  shutting  of  box- 
doors  ?  No  Second  Price  !  I  protest  I  could 
not  believe  it — I  thought  it  was  a  hoax — and 
I  waited,  to  make  sure,  till  nine  o'clock 
came.  Dead  silence  ;  the  play  and  actors 
entirely  uninterrupted ;  not  a  footfall  in 
the  pit,  not  a  bang  at  the  box-doors.  That 
was  quite  enough  for  me — I  felt  my  own 
individuality  slipping  from  under  nie,  as 
it  where — and  I  left  the  theatre,  on  patriotic 
grounds,  never — no,  never — to  enter  it 
again. 

You  may  call  this  prejudice,  and  you  may 
ask  what  it  all  means  besides  grumbling.  It 
means,  sir.  that  Mv.  Webster's  foreign  freak 
is  likely  to  alter  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment besides  his  own.  Before  long  this 
gentleman's  mischievous  experiment  in  build- 
ing will  be  teaching  the  once  contented  Eng- 
lish public  to  exact  comfortable  seats,  sensible 
arrangements,  and  architectural  fitness  and 
beauty  from  managers  generally,  as  well 
as  stage  entertainments  ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  Vv-ill  be,  the  transmogrification 
of  most  of  our  other  theatres-,  as  well  as 
of  the  new  theatre  in  the  Strand.  We 
have  risen  to  be  a  great  people  under  our 
existing  theatrical  system  ;  we  were  going  on 
remarkabl}'  well  on  our  characteristic  bare 
benches — and,  on  pure  conservative  grounds, 
I  protest  against  Mr.  Webster's  conspiracy  to 
slip  cushions  under  us,  to  support  our  backs, 
give  room  for  our  legs,  to  please  our  ej^es,  to 
coddle  our  hardy  lower  orderiJ,  and  to  save 
all  our  pockets.  Let  this  rashcst  of  existing 
managers  beware.  lie  has  entered  on  a 
career  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end.  He 
has  spoilt  the  public  with  good  accommoda- 
tion already — the  next  outrageous  luxuries 
the}''  will  learn  to  clamour  for  will  be  good 
plays. 

I  remain,  sir  (in  an  epistolary  sense,  but 
in  no  other),  yours. 

J.  Bull. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention,  as  a  last  instance 
of  the  absurd  manner  in  v/hich  the  public  is 
petted  at  the  New  Adelphi,  that  the  manage- 
ment looks  carefully  after  anything  they 
may  leave  behind  them  in  their  seats — pub- 
lishes a  register  of  the  articles  so  found,  in 
the  play -bill — and  keeps  them  to  be  applied 
for  at  the  stage- door.  Here  is  a  premium  on 
carelessness,  and  a  mischievous  discourage. 
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behind  her.  sets  it  back  again 


A  lady  who  leaves  her  fan 
now.     In  the 
good  old  times  she  would  have  had  to   buy 
another.       "'^.l' 
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Ix\  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred 


and  any  other  number  the  reader  pleases. 
I  was  residing  at  Oke  Amolo.  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Oke  Amolo  resembles 
all  the  other  ]3ritish  settlements  on  that 
coast.  There  are  healthy  situations  and 
there  are  unhealthy  situations  ;  the  British 
choose  the  latter.  There  are  lovely  spots 
on  the  coast,  lying  high  and  dry,  over 
which  tlie  pure  breezes  from  the  plains  and 
the  invigorating  sea-air  sweep  alternately; 
and  there  are  low-lying,  pestilential  places, 
shut  in  by  hills,  poisoned  by  the  miasma  of 
the  swamp  and  the  bush,  diificult  of  improve- 
ment, impossible  to  be  rendered  Axvourable 
to  health.  An  irresistible  suicidal  tendency 
leads  us  to  these  parts.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  give  any  further  account  of 
Oke  Amolo  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  British 
garrison  on  the  west  coast-  As  Oke 
Amolo  resembles  Trawaw  and  Olorin  and  all 
our  other  possessions,  so  does  life  at  Oke 
Amolo  resemble  life  in  any  and  all  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  life  calculated  to  wear  away  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  most  patient  of 
men.  For  lifteen  months  I  had  borne  it. 
Every  morning,  for  fifteen  months,  the  boom 
of  the  gun  and  the  shrill  bugles  had  informed 
me  that  it  was  five  o'clock,  and  time  to  rise  ; 
and  I  had  obeyed  and  had  risen — when  I  was 
not  down  with  the  fever.  For  fifteen  months 
I  had  taken  a  morning  walk  on  the  battery, 
to  enjoy  the  cool  morning  air;  and  really 
this  walk  would  have  been  delicious  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  abomiuable  smell  from  the 
beach,  and  if  the  view  had  been  a  little  more 
extensive  and  had  included  objects  of  greater 
interest  than  a  few  mud  houses,  the  pigs,  the 
dogs,  and  the  niggers. 

For  fifteen  months  I  had  returned  from 
my  morning  walk  to  take  a  bath  :  of  which 
the  ingredients  were  six  or  seven  fresh  limes 
cut  in  two,  a  bunch  of  native  sponge  (a  coarse 
woody  fibre),  and  as  much  water  as  T  could 
get.  Of  course  there  is  a  scarcit}^  of  water 
at  Oke  Amolo,  and  the  water  for  washing  and 
drinking  is  obtained  from  tanks  filled  during 
the  rainy  weather.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  this  system. 
The  disadvantages  are,  that  we  have  a 
limited  supply  and  require  unlimited  lime 
to  keep  it  jjure.  For  lifteen  months,  after 
the  bath,  I  had  taken  breakfast  ;  and, 
after  breakfast,  had  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  farce  the  word  busi- 
ness becomes,  when  applied  to  'anything 
said  or  done  or  thought  of  at  Oke  Amolo,  1 
will  not  weary  the  reader  by  attempting  to 
describe. 

The  day  and  the  business,  are  got  through, 


and  then,  at  four  p.m.,  comes  the  constitu- 
tional. Now,  there  are  three  walks  at  Oke 
Amolo.  The  road  to  the  Salt  Pond,  the 
Bi-olorum-pellu  road,  and  the  road  to  Sha- 
kara.  The  road  to  Shakara  lies  inland, 
and  is  very  hot;  but,  in  itself,  is  prettily 
chosen.  It  leads  past  a  house  standing  in  a 
small  plain,  and  with  a  magnificent  avenue 
of  umbrella-trees  in  front  of  it.  Many  a 
pleasant  pic-nic  has  been  held  under  these 
trees,  many  a  loyal  t,oast  given,  and  many  a 
merry  dance  enjoyed.  We  are  not  likeh'-  to 
forget  our  partners  in  the  dance  nor  our 
friends  at  the  festival ;  for  we  pass  the  little 
burying-ground  on  our  way  home,  alid  their 
names  are  engraved  on  tlie  tomustones.  The 
Bi-olorum-pellu  road  lies  between  two  hills, 
there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  be  had,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  flies,  combined  with  a 
strong  smell  from  the  bush. 

The  road  to  the  Salt  Pond  is  decidedly 
the  best  and  the  pleasantest.  It  runs  parallel 
to,and  about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  sea,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
cocoa-nut  palms  on  each  side  form  a  splendid 
avenue.  The  Salt  Pond  itself  is  a  small 
lagune,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  that 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  stunted  mangroves 
growing  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  Salt 
Pond  there  are  generally  ton  or  twelve 
men,  up  to  their  waist  in  Mater,  fishing 
with  a  net.  They  catch  a  fish  about  the  size 
of  a  whitebait  winch,  stewed  in  palm-oil,  is 
ver}''  delicious. 

For  fifteen  months,  then,  after  having — 
whenever  fever  permitted  it — taken  a  con- 
stitutional, I  returned,  just  as  the  bugles 
were  sounding  the  retraite,  and  dressed  for 
dinner.  There,  in  the  tropics,  after  having  in- 
dulged throughout  the  day  in  the  airiest  and 
most  fantastic  of  costumes,  we  dress  for 
dinner.  But  why  we  should  be  compelled  to 
swelter  in  a  shell-jacket  at  that  particular 
ineal,  nothing  but  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
can  explain.  Do  it,  however,  we  must  ; 
taking  it  off,  an  hour  afterwards,  literally 
wet  through,  and  using  much  strong  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  those  in  authority  over 
us. 

All  this  I  had  borne,  with  no  other  change 
or  variety  than  that  from  health  to  sickness, 
and  from  sickness  back  again  to  health,  and 
the  constant' recurrence  of  these  changes  had 
begun  to  be  monotonous.  But,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months,  I  received  an  urgent 
summons  from  the  commandant  of  Ogbo- 
moshaw,  and  I  determined  to  leave  Oke 
Amolo  at  sunset  of  the  same  day.  Ogbo- 
moshaw  is  also  on  the  coast.  It  stands  on 
the  great  river  Ogbomoshaw,  and  is  dis- 
tant about  fifty  miles  from  Oke  Amolo. 
The  road,  or  rather  track,  lies  partly  through 
the  bush,  partly  l>y  the  beach ;  and  the  only 
mode  of  conveyance  is  by  a  hammock, 
slung  on  a  jiole,  and  carried  by  four  or  six 
bearers. 
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After  tho  usual  trouble  in  procuring  liam- 
niock-bcarcrs,  and  many  discussions  as  to 
the  amount  of  remuneration  they  were  to 
receive — duriaig  -which  they  contrived  to  find 
out  that  the  journey  "vvas  one  of  import- 
ance, and  could  not  be  delayed — they  came 
to  tho  conclusion  that  they  would  not  take 
me  at  all  unless  I  paid  them  throe  times 
the  sum  usually  demanded.  Naturally  I  was 
unwilling  to  accede  to  this;  but  the  African 
in  such  a  case  is  resolute,  and  I  had  to 
submit. 

At  six  p.m.  we  started.  Twelve  hammock- 
bearers,  one  carrier,  my  servant  with  gun 
and  riHe,  and  myself.  The  first  part  of  our 
jouiniey  lay  along  the  beach,  and,  as  the  sun 
had  set,  po.ssesscd  little  interest ;  nothing  to 
be  seen  and  nothing  to  be  heard  except  the 
roar  of  the  surf.  In  about  an  hour,  how- 
ever, the  moon  rose.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  tropics  can  picture  to  themselves 
the  bright  splendour  of  the  moonlight  and 
the  increased  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  stars. 
The  surf  now  looked  like  a  shower  of  silver, 
and  the  men,  whose  white  teetli  gleam,  and 
well-oiled  bodies  shine,  hurried  on  at  a 
sling-trot  so   as   to   make   the  most  of  the 


moonlight.      At  ton  o'clock  wc  reached   a 
small  kroom,  or  village,  called  Fettah ;  and, 
as  the  moon 
refused  to 


had  ^one  down, 


Foreseeing  how 
.,  my  man  Quobna  had 
out  the  headman    of   the 


straggled  up  the  sides,  and  so  completely  arch 
in  the  top,  that  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  pene- 
trates even  in  the  daytime.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen,  so  wc  had  lighted  a  small  lan- 
tern, which  was  carried  by  the  first  man, 
throwing  gleams  of  light  on  the  rocks  and  the 

and  on  the 


,  my  bearers 
go  any  further,  saying  that  the 
path  was  bad,  Patacoos  would  cat  us  all,  and 
many  other  evils  would  befal  us. 

I  tried  to  influence  them  by  a  present  of 
two  bottles  of  rum  over  and  above  the  usual 
.allowance — for,   in    addition   to   their    pay, 
hammock-men  have  rum  morning  and  even- 
ing— but  in  vain.     They  drank  the  rum,  but 
were  deaf  to  my  entreaties. 
the  matter  would  end 
meanwhile  found 
kroom,  and   arranged  that  I  should  pass  the 
night  in  his  abode  ;    and   I  was  forthwith 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  this  potentate, 
who  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  pair  of 
English  boots  and   a  white   silk   waistcoat, 
whicli  had  seen  some  service.     He  was  proud 
of  his  appearance,  but  very  gracious  ;    and 
gave  me  a  little  sour  palm-wine,  and  the  use 
of  a  bed.     The  bed  was  about  the  size  of  a 
sofa,  and  consisted  of  a  rough  wooden  frame, 
with    bamboos  split  and  nailed  crosswayg, 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
flag  mat.     Sleep  appeared  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  room  swarmed  Avith  mosquitoes  ; 
so  I  struck  a  light,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  read 
a  Yankee  novel  till  three  in  the  morning. 
I  then   roused    all   hands,  and   insisted   on 
which  we  did  by  torelilight,  and 


trees 


gaunt 


startmec;     .,.,,^.,,    „^  ,„,,   ,,,    ,v,.,.....^.,.. 
With  an  average  amount  of  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  the  bearers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Fettah,  the  road  begins 
to  got  difficult,  and  my  bearers  requested  me 
to  get  out  and  walk.  I  found  the  path  was 
a  steep  descent,  narrowing  until  it  was 
scarcely  a  foot  wide,  and  with  jocks  on  each 

Trees 


side  from   thirty  to  forty  feet 


high. 


and   branches   above   us,   ana  on 
single  file  of  naked  negroes  who  fol- 
lowed in  our  dark,  mysterious  path. 

About  half  an  hour  took  us  into  the  open 
country.  We  passed  a  kroom  belonging  to  the 
French,  the  ruins  of  a  fort  abandoned  by 
them,  and  then  walked  for  about  a  mile 
through  prickly  pears  and  thick  scrub,  and 
were  stabbed  and  scratched  and  torn  in  all 
directions.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  up  started 
the  sun,  and  wc  made  our  way  up  the  dry 
bed  of  a  toi-ront  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  I  saw  a  large  blue  monkey  at  some 
little  distance  on  my  right,  in  such  a  tempt- 
ing position  for  a  shot,  that  I  raised  my  gun. 
But  Quobna  caught  my  hand. 

"Not  good,  massa,  not  good  for  you  shoot 
dis  monkey.  A  bad  plenty  monkey  live 
here.  Suppose  you  shoot !  Plenty  come, 
kill  you  one  time  (one  time  is  always  used 
for  immediately).  Kill  you,  kill  all :  ebery  | 
moder's  son  of  us  !" 

Accordingly  I  desisted,  and  then  Quobna 
proceeded  to  tell  me — and  all  the  hearers 
amphasised  his  story  with  gesticulations  and 
exclamations — how  these  monkeys  had  come 
in  great  numbers  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Barricco  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  one  of 
their  sensitive  tribe,  and  how  they  had  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  driven* 
away  all  the  inhabitants.  Some  time  after- 
wards I  vas  told  the  same  thing  of  another 
African  village  :  and  the  native  informant 
assured  me  that  it  had  been  twice  fired  by 
the  monkeys,  who  threw  burning  biands 
into  it. 

About  an  hour's  "walk  brought  us  to 
Barricco,  which  had  been  rescued,  I  suppose, 
from  the  monkeys.  It  looks  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque from  the  distance.  There  is  a 
ruinous  Dutch  fort  on  the  cliff,  with  tho 
Dutch  flag  floating  on  it,  magnificently 
guarded  by  one  valiant  soldier.  But  it  is 
best  not  to  inspect  the  fort  too  closely  ;  for 
the  batteries  have  fallen  in.  the  guns  have 
dropped  off  the  rotten  carriages,  some  have 
fallen  through  the  embouchures  to  tho  ground 
beneath,  and  there  is  scarcely  a^:)lank  which 
will  bear  your  weight.  Satisfied  with  a 
cursory  examination,  I  left  the  fort  and 
went  to  a  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  in  the  shade  of 
which  I  sat  on  a  chair,  brought  Avith  some 
dignity  by  the  headman,  and  partook  of  a 
breakfast  consisting  of  turkey's  eggs,  biscuit 
provided  by  Quobna,  and  cocoa-nut  milk 
laced  with  brandy. 

The  meal  was  simple — light  and  nutritious 
wc  might  style  it — but  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  eaten  were  peculiar.  For 
as  I  ate  there,  on  the  one  chiar  in  the  place 
under  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  I  was  surrounded 
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by  an  admiring  group,  consisting  of  all  the 
children,  and  most  of  the  women  in  the  town. 
At  every  mouthfHl  I  took  they  uttered  a 
prolonged  shout  of  Mah-wow  !  My  position 
was  uneasy.  The  spectators  evidently  ex- 
pected more  from  the  entertainment  than  I 
was  inclined  to  afford  them,  and  showed 
marked  disapprobation  at  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  I  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Meanwhile  the  bearers  had  consumed 
kaukcy  (unleavened  maize  bread)  and  rum, 
and  were  content.  So  we  started  again  ;  and, 
about  an  hour's  walking,  brought  us  to  the 
bench.  I  got  into  the  hammock  and  slept 
until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  wheie 
I  had  to  lire  my  gun  as  a  signal  for  a  canoe 
from  the  other  side  to  come  off  and  fetch  us. 
As  we  were  waiting,  I  saw  a  largo  falcon 
sailing  overhead  :  so  I  let  him  have  the  other 
barrel,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  disdained, 
in  fact,  to  i\y  away.  lie  merely  took  a  wide 
S'vvoop,  by  which  he  got  some  fifty  yards 
higher  up,  then  balanced  himself  on  the  wing 
immediately  over  my  head,  and  looked  down 
in  a  very  unconcerned  manner.  But  I  had  laid 
down  my  double-barreled  gun,  and  put  a  cap 
on  my  Kentucky  rifle,  and  taken  a  careful  aim. 
A  whisper  from  Kentucky  proved  sufiicient; 
down  he  came,  fanning  the  air  first  with  one 
^ving  and  then  with  the  other  till  ho  fell  at 
last  with  a  heavy  thump  on  tlie  sand.  He 
was  a  splendid  fellow.  The  hammock-bearers 
all  set  up  a  shout,  '•  Wahl-hi-hi !  Akroma 
eboo ." — (The  hawk  is  dead).  Then,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  Oyez,  papa  oyezl"' — (Good,  Yer_ 
go<.id). 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  Ogbo- 
moshaw  river.  It  was  the  dry  season,  and 
the  mouth  was  completely  stopped  by  a  sand- 
bank between  two  and  three  hundred  yards 
in  width,  thrown  up  between  the  river  and 
the  sea.  Indeed,  I  passed  along  the  beach 
without  even  knowing  that  we  were  near  a 
large  river. 

When  the  mouth  is  thus  stopped,  Ogbo- 
moshaw  overflows  the  low  lands  on  its 
banks,  and  is  frequented  by  vast  quantities 
of  wild  fowl  of  every  description.  A  shoot- 
ing excursion  with  a  friend  enabled  me,  a 
few  months  later,  to  explore  its  beauties, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

1  found  my  friend,  the  Commandant  of 
Ogbomoshaw,  in  the  greatest  distress.  He 
had  come  out  from  England  some  months 
previously,  a  young  man  of  great  courage 
and  considerable  abilities,  but  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  country,  the  nature  of  its  re- 
sources, and  tho  ditiiculties  with  which  he 
would  have  to  eontoud.  This  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  bringuig  with  liim  a  young 
wife,  a  young  baby,  and  an  English  servant. 
If  they  had  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Oke  Amolo, 
or  any  other  station  at  Avhich  there  area  few 
resident  English,  we  could  have  prepared 
him  for  what  was  before  him,  and  should 
have  advised  his  sending  back  tho  wife,  baby, 
and  servant  by  tho  next  mail.     For  English 


women  cannot  live  on  the  West  Coast ;  they 
die — at  least,  all  the  young  women  do — like 
our  English  horses,  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival.  Sometimes  a  young  officer  comes 
out,  and  is  followed  or  is  accompanied  by  his 
young  v/ife.  Wc  welcome  h'er  as  a  represen- 
tative of  her  most  gracious  Majest}',  wc  fire 
a  royal  salute  in  her  honour,  we  subscribe 
together  to  hang  pictures  on  the  bare  avails 
of  her  apartments,  and  to  decorate  them 
with  every  attainable  ornament.  We  give 
in  her  honour  balls,  pic-nics.  and  dinners, 
and  her  slightest  wish  is  a  command  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded.  Yet  the  remorseless 
fever  seizes  her.  She  pines  away;  and,  in  a 
few  months,  wc  follow  her  sadly  to  the  little 
graveyard. 

My  poor  friend  at  Ogbomoshaw  was  abso- 
lutely alone.     I,  fifty  miles  distant  from  him, 


was    his   nearest 


English 


ncitrhbour. 


The 
men  under  his  command  were  natives,  and 
his  wife's  dislike  to  the  naked,  dirty,  native  , 
servants  had  offended  them ;  so  that  they 
allowed  the  family  to  starve  and  die  before 
their  eyes.  The  English  servant  died  first, 
then  the  poor  little  baby.  AYhen  I  looked  at 
my  frie:id,I  could  scarcely  believe  that  ho  had 
strength  to  dig  the  little  grave.  He  and  his 
wife  were  alive,  for  they  spoke  to  me,  but 
fever  and  dysentery  and  starvation  had  made 
them  more  terrible  to  a  living  man  than  any 
apparition. 

••Good  God,  Malcombc!"  I  exclaimed, 
•'  have  you  nothing  ? — no  quinine,  no  wine,  no 
food  V 

'•  We  never  have  had  any  food  except 
snails  and  kaukcy,  which  Emma  can't  eat,'"' 
he  said,  "  and  now  we  have  no  medicine." 

"  Eut  there  is  a  kroom  half  a  mile  off.  The 
headman  can  and  ought  to  furnish  you  with 
fowls  and  fish  and  game  and  cocoa-nuts — in 
fact,  everything  you  want." 

'•lie  can't;  he  says  he  has  none,  and  is 
starving  himself." 

I  saw  at  once  how  it  was,  and  turned  to 
Quobna  who  was  by  my  side. 

'•  Go  to  the  headman.  You  know  what  is 
wanted.  Tell  him  if  it  is  not  here  in 
two  hours,  I'll  burn  down  the  kroom,  and 
take  him  to  Oke  Amolo  to  be  tried  for  his 
life." 

Quobna  went ;  and,  in  two  hours  was  pro- 
paring  one  of  his  daintiest  dishes  for  the  sick 
lady. 

I  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  rally  without  quinine  nnd  port  wine, 
and  sent  off  a  runner  through  ^tho  bush,  Avho 
was  to  bring  six  bottles  of  wine  and  tho 
quinine  packed  in  a  small  hamper  on  bis 
head.  For  every  day  by  which  this  man 
shortened  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the 
journey,  he  was  to  receive  tho  double  of  the 
"whole"  pay.  To  my  surprise  he  returned 
from  Oke  Amolo  in  thirty  lunirs  from  tho 
time  of  setting  out.  I  think  it  impossible 
that  he  could  have  done  tho  whole  distance 
himself;  ho  must  have  sent  my  note  on  by 
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runners  from  kroom  to  kroom.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  tho  assertion  that  he  himself  had 
gone  to,  ;uid  returned  from,  Okc  Amolo, 
and  even  described  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  supplies  he  had  been 
sent  for. 

Malcombe  and  his  wife  both  recovered  so 
far  that  they  could  be  moved  from  Ogbomo- 
shaw  to  some  healthier  locality,^  As  their 
health  was  completely  broken  up,  they  de- 
cided on  returning  to  England  ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  had  to  get  to  Oke  Amolo. 

As  they  were  neither  of  thorn  fit  for  the 
journey  by  land,  I  proposed,  and  they  agreed, 
to  go  off  l)y  the  next  English  vessel  by  which 
they  could  have  a  passage. 

When  the  time  came,  and  they  were  ready, 
we  had  to  carry  them  both  down  to  the 
beach.  The  poor  lady  had  been  lying  allthc 
morning  on  the  verandah,  watching  the  spot 
where  her  baby  was  buried.  She  was,  as  she 
had  Ijeen  from  tho  first,  sad  but  quite  still ; 
too  weak  to  give  any  outward  sign  of  suffer- 
ing. 

The  surf  lashes  the  whole  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  terrific  violence,  so  that 
no  vessel  can  stand  close  in  shore,  and  pas- 
sengers and  goods  have  to  be  conveyed  to 
and  from  tho  ship  in  canoes,  always  with  cou- 
sidcraljlo  danger. 

We  lifted  Mrs.  Malcombe  into  the  canoe — 
half-unconscious:  but,  the  violent  dashing  of 
ihe  surf,  tho  cries  of  the  kroomen,  the  tossing 
of  the  boat,  roused  her.  She  started  up  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  and,  with  a  loud  scream,  said 
that  they  were  leaving  the  baby,  the  dear 
baby,  in  its  grave  alone.  Clinging  to  her 
husband,  she  entreated  him  not  to  go,  in 
such  piteous  accents,  that  he  turned  to  me 
(I  had  gone  to  see  them  safe  on  board,  and 
to  make  some  little  arrangements  with  tho 
captain,  whom  I  knew,  for  her  comfort)  and 
asked  me  to  desire  tho  kroomen  to  return  to 
the  shore. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated  :  he  sat 
trying  to  comfort  her,  and  would  not  even 
listen.  So,  vei'y  sadly,  I  gave  tho  order  for 
our  return. 

But,  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  more  than 
ever  evident  that  they  must  die,  if  they  did 
not  at  once  leave  Ogbomoshaw.  So  I  re- 
solved to  try  once  again  ;  appealing  to  tho 
husband  and  wife  separately,  and  urging  that 
each  should  get  into  better  quarters,  or  go 
home  altogether,  for  the  sake  of  tho  other. 
I  was  successful,  but  now  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  going  by  sea.  and  their  only 
chance  of  life  lay  in  their  leaving  Africa 
by  tho  next  mail.  They  had  therefore  to 
travel  by  hammock,  and  alone  ;  for  my  duties 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  Ogl)omoshaw.' 

Poor  jMrs.  Malcombe  !  she  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  and  was  buried 
on  the  beach.  ^lalcombe  lived  to  reach  Oke 
Amolo,  and  even  to  embark  on  board  tho 
vessel  for  England — hut  not  to  set  sail.  The 
kroomen  in  their  canoes,  hovering  round  the 


ship,  watched  with  curiosity  the  heavy-shot- 
ted coffin  as  it  splashed  into  the  deepest  of 
the  sea. 
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The  ink-bottle  is  a  chalybeate  spring  (from 
which  I  am  as  well  disposed  to  drink  as  iVoin 
any  other  fountain  of  that  sort),  and  it  is 
her  ink-bath  that  keeps  Britahi  fresh _  and 
wholesome.  Therefore  I  expect  Britain  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  now  to  state  generally 
about  tho  wines  from  the  cellarage  of  Mother 
Earth. 

Springing  througb  tho  veins  of  the  mountains  ; 

which  even  the  dull  old  Druids  received 

As  a  hanquct  from  the  friendly  rock. 

jMany  of  these  wines  come  up  tolerably  well 
iced,  others  froth  over  at  various  degrees 
of  heat,  from  gentle  warmth  up  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water;  some  springs 
are  bright  and  sparkling,  others,  like  fruity 
port,  are  deeply  tinged  with  alkaline  and 
other  earthy  matter.  It  is  to  their  absorp- 
tion of  ingredients  during  their  long  and  in- 
tricate course,  that  springs  owe  their  gaseous 
and  saline  contents.  Here  I  cease  to  be  alle- 
gorical, and  speak  as  a  philosopher.  For  the 
waters  which  circulate  through  the  caitL's 
crust,  whether  they  gush  forth  cold  or  ther- 
mal, have  acquired  not  only  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  but  a  variety  of  mineral  in- 
gredients from  the  rocky  channels. 

The  gaseous  constituents  of  mineral  waters 
are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  A  pelting  storm  of 
chemical  philoso]  by  now  bursts  over  tho 
reader.  Let  him  look  to  his  head.  The  alka- 
line, earthy,  and  metallic  constituents  are, 
most  commonly,  the  muriates  and  sulphates, 
of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  alumina,  and  lime. 
The  active  mineral  principles  of  waters  are, 
the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  the  hydro- 
chlorates  of  soda  and  lime,  the  muriates  of 
soda  and  lime,  tho  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  tho  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  atid  tho  sulphurets  of  sodium  and 
calcium.  Other  salts  occur  in  some  few 
springs,  but  tho  constitticnts  above  enume- 
ratcdare  the  most  common  and  important. 
Of  the  sulphated  saline  springs,  one  class 
comprises  sulphates  of  soda  (as  Glauber's 
salts)  ;  another  contains  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesia (as  Epsom  salts)  ;  a  third,  sulphates  of 
lime  (as  at  Bath,  and  in  some  ether  thermal 
springs) ;  and  a  fourth,  svilphates  of  iron  (as 
at  Cheltenham  and  Leamington).  The  fer- 
ruginous springs,  generally,  owe  their  charac- 
ter to  carbonate  of  iron  held  in  solution  by 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  quan- 
tities of  saline  constituents  are,  generally, 
found  in  the  springs  which  rise  in  low  situa- 
tions ;  those  springs  are  usually  the  most  pure 
which  rise  from  primitive  rocks. 

Out  of  the  depths  it  is  right   that   there 
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should  come  profundity.  The  chemist  docs 
not  wonder  at  this  evidence  of  the  medicated 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  earth's  celhir. 
The  druggist,  knows  to  his  loss,  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  an  apothecary's  shop, 
but  having  granted,  that,  wonders  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  all  the  mixtures  in  it 
are  made  up.  To  speak  with  all  professional 
decorum,  it  may  be  said,  marvel  it  is,  that 
each  stream  or  spring  should  absorb  its 
definite  pro})ortion  of  solid  and  gaseous  con- 
tents unchangingly  through  time,  so  as  to 
present  always  like  the  ocean  or-  the  atmos- 
phere, that  identical  character  which  consti- 
tutes its  settled  value  :  a  prescription  carefully 
prepared. 

The  physical  and  medicinal  properties  thus 
acquired,  have,  as  before  said,  from  early 
times  assured  to  the  health-oivine;  waters 
popular  reverence.  Generations  after  gene- 
rations of  men  have  been  supplied  v/ith  their 
physic  from  that  subterranean  establishment. 
Many  a  votive  altar  erected  at  the  spot  where 
a  stream  first  issues  to  the  day,  remains  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to 
testify  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  llo- 
mans  ;  and  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  well- 
liowcring,  which  still  takes  place  annually,  in 
some  few  English  parishes,  is  the  expression 
of  a  rustic  love  and  gratitude  which  has 
proved  as  perennial  as  the  spring  itself. 
The  emblematic  ilowers  and  songs  bestowed 
on  certain  wells  in  this  pleasing  custom  of 
our  English  ancestors,  represent  the  earlier 
rites  of  worship  that  Averc  observed  at  wells 
and  fountains.  According  to  pagan  ideas, 
nymphs  exclusively  presided  over  wells ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  in 
Christian  times,  so  few  springs  and  fountains 
ca)no  to  be  dedicated  to  male  saints.  An 
old  Iloman  writer  tells  us  that  '•'  all  waters 
had  tlieir  particular  nymphs  presiding  over 
them.'^  Everybody  has  heard  of  Egcria 
and  her  fountain,  not  left  unsung  by  Ovid : 
and  tho  remains  of  this  celebrated  spring, 
once  sacred  to  the  nymph  and  the  muses, 
are,  or  lately  were,  existing,  in  a  romantic 
spot  in  the  Valley  of  Egeria.  It  is  through 
this  valley  that  the  Rio  di  Appio'runs — the 
Aq,ua  Mercurii  with  which  the  llon.ian  shop- 
keepers blessed  their  goods,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Mythical  as  the  gentle  deities  of  tho  foun- 
tain may  seem,  there  is,  at  all  events,  one 
instance  on  record  in  which  the  presidin" 
nymph  condescended  to  appear  in  person. 
About  eight  miles  fro)n  Home,  on  tlae  Via 
Collatina,  near  to  Salone,  is  tho  Aqua  Vir- 
ginia, a  spring  which,  according  to  Fontinius, 
took  its  name  from  the  apparition  there 
of  a  virgin,  who  pointed  out  tho  well  to  a 
body  of  soldiers.  Those  thirsty  souls,  in 
return  for  her  favour,  built  an  lEdicula.  or 
small  tojuple  to  the  nymjdi  of  tho  well,  and 
honoured  her  as  a  divhiity.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  Italy  that  the  llomans  recognised  a 
nymph   as  tho  presiding  genius  of  a  well. 


At  Bagneres,  which  has  been  a  favourite 
summer  retreat  from  the  age  of  the  Ccesars 
of  old  to  the  hour  of  the  Caesars  of  to-day, 
there  are  votive  tablets  of  the  lloman  era, 
wliich  were  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  presid- 
ing over  streams,  and  they  manifest  a  grati- 
tude for  health  restored,  which  modern  refine- 
ment, it  has  been  justly  said,  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  only  in  a  different  manner.  That 
is  to  say,  not  by  giving  heaps  of  stone  to  airy 
doctors,  but  to  earthy  doctors  heaps  of  pud- 
ding. So,  too,  at  Eourbonne-les-baius,  a  votive 
tablet  was  raised  by  a  Roman  consul  to  the 
goddess  Vorvonna  (honoured  by  the  Gauls  as 
presiding  over  mineral  springs)  for  the  cure 
of  his  daughter  Cocilla  ;  and,  indeed,  so  nu- 
merous are  the  mineral  springs  in  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  that  this  goddess  is  supposed  to  have 
even  given  name  to  the  province,  and  thus  to 
the  royal  family  of  France.  We  cannot  trace 
the  etymology  to  reverence  of  some  great 
Doctor  Bolus,  in  commemoration  of  whose 
skill  there  may  have  been  raised  m  Pere  la 
Chaise  as  many  tablets  as  were  voted  to  the 
best  Vorvonna  of  them  all. 

Again, — to  come  to  our  own  country,  two 
instances  may  be  given  from  Yorkshire, — 
namely,  the  inscription  that  was  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Greta,  near  Bowies 
the  Roman  Lavatrre,  being  a  votive  offering 
by  two  Roman  ladies,  in  honour  of  the 
nymph  Elaune.  perhaps,  as  Professor  Phillips 
has  suggested,  the  river  Lune :  and  the 
votive  altar  dedicated  at  llkley,  the  Roman 
Olicana.  to  Vcrbeia,  the  nymph  or  goddess  of 
the  fair  impetuous  Wharfe. 

To  the  intuitive  scent  of  the  praetors  and 
legionaries  of  Rome  for  thermal  waters,  we 
probably  owe  the  knowledge  and  preserva- 
tion of  many  springs  which  have  given  im- 
portance in  modern  times  to  a  whole  dis- 
trict, and  still  draw  strangers  from  afar. 
The  Romans  duly  honoured  tho  springs  of 
Bath  and  Buxton ;  of  the  Savoyard  Aix  ; 
of  Baden,  whose  waters,  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Thcrmco  Ilelvcticfo,  are  still  resorted  to, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Aurelian  ;  and  of 
Avatering-places  now  famous  in  tho  south 
of  France.  At  Luxeuil  an  inscription  re- 
mains, from  which  we  learn  that  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  that  eastern  part  of  Gaul, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  conqueror  Avas  to 
repair  the  fountains  of  Lixovium.  So,  too, 
in  Trajan's  villa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
a  sulphur-spring  rises,  hot  enough  to  boil  an 
egg,  is  tho  old  l)ath  in  wliich  the  emperor  of 
the  world  reclined.  A  long-forgotten  warm 
sulphur-spring,  surrounded  by  remains  of 
Roman  baths  and  Jionian  pottery,  has  lately 
been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Thcnnes, 
between  Paris  and  Neuilly.  The  hand- 
some modern  temple  of  the  spring  at  Ploni- 
biere.s,  is  on  the  site  t)f  ancient  Roman  baths. 
Again,  Aix,  in  tlie  department  of  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  Avas  the  seat  of  au  immense  Roman 
thermal  establishment ;  tho  principal  spying 
is    even    now    called   after   tho     Proconsul 
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Sextius,  whose  name  is  preserved  by  an 
inscription  in  the  great  baths  ho  recou- 
sfcr  acted. 

Enough  of  the  Romans.  Christians  trans- 
ferred the  dedication  of  the  healing  springs 
to  saints.  There  was  a  healing  spring  at 
Patras,  for  example,  to  which  a  prophetic 
power  was  ascribe^  by  Pausanias,  Avhose 
description  of  the  spot  has  enabled  Mr.  Clark, 
a  recent  traveller  in  tho  Peloponnesus,  to 
identify  it  with  a  well,  coverccl  with  Byzan- 
tine masonry,  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Andrew.  The  fame  of  the  underground  shop 
rests  a  good  deal  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
free  dispensary,  and  sends  its  medicine  out 
gratis.  Not  even  tho  gorgeous  blue,  green, 
or  red  Avindow  bottle  of  the  super-ter- 
raneous chemist,  even  with  all  the  voucher 
of  tho  cabalistic  figures  on  its  face,  has 
ever  been  accredited  with  a  prophetic  power. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  saint  who  has  consented 
to  be  answeriible  for  the  contents  of  doctor's 
bottles. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  churches,  espe- 
cially in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  men- 
tion frequently  occurs  of  wells  which  are 
reputed  holy,  and  are  associated  with  the 
history  of  old  Cornish,  British,  or  Irish 
saints  (whose  names,  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
an  obsolete  language,  now  sonud  outlandish 
in  the  places  where  they  used  to  dwell), 
or  of  wells  memorable  as  old  places  of 
baptism.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  pil- 
grimage to  wells  reputed  holy,  are  still  com- 
mon, and  the  customs  observed  are  believed 
by  the  peasantry — as  they  were  believed 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity — to  be 
preservative  against  spells  of  tho  fairies 
and  sorceries  of  the  Druids.  A  visitor  is  at 
this  day,  at  many  wells,  expected  to  throw  in 
a  crooked  pin — an  act  noticed  by  some 
Persian  travellers  as  an  Oriental  custom, 
apparently  intended  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  fountain.  Equally 
remote,  but  less  seemly — and  also  Pereian 
(there  is  a  theory  of  the  close  kindred  be- 
tween Erin  and  Iran) — is  the  custom  of  hang- 
ing rags  round  the  enclosure  of  a  well  in  repute 
for  healing  properties,  as  at  the  famous  holy 
well  of  Saint  Winifred,  in  Flintshire,  at 
Madron  Well,  near  Penzance. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits 
of  tho  saint,  the  well  seems,  in  most  cases, 
to  owe  its  fame  to  medicinal  v  rtues,  or,  some- 
times, to  a  mysterious  property  attributed  to 
its  waters.  In  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
AVell  of  Saint  Keyne,  or  Saint  Kevin,  near 
Liskeard,  such  faith  is  still  reposed  in  its 
power  to  confer  domestic  authority  that  a 
good  cellarage  fall  of  Keyne  water  under  the 
Divorce  Courts  might  be  worth  trying  as  a 
means  of  settling  matrimonial  causes  and 
abating  litigation.  The  well  lies  down  a 
green  lane,  a  good  run  from  tho  church 
dedicated  to  the  old  British  saint ;  and  the 
'bride  or  bridegroom  who  first  drinks  the 
water,  gains  the  mastery,  as  we   have   all 


read  in  Southey's  ballad  where  the  newly- 
married  man  relates  how  he  was  outwitted  : 

Ihasten'd,  as  soon  as  tho  wodding  was  o'er, 
And  stole  from  my  bride  in  the  porch ; 

But  the  daughter  of  Eve  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
For  she  tooli  a  bottle  to  church  1 

The  reputed  virtues  of  the  saint's  well  near 
Polperro  have  survived  the  edifice  which 
enclosed  it.  People  suffering  from  inflamed 
eyes  and  some  other  ailments  still  resort 
to  it,  but  not  without  observing  certain  cere- 
monies. Saint  Augustine's  well,  another 
spring  also  reputed  good  for  sore  eyes,  rises 
in  the  western  suburb  of  Leicester,  near  the 
old  Koman  road ;  and  in  Carmarthenshire, 
six  miles  from  Llandilo  Fawr,  an  out-of-the- 
way  well  is  resorted  to  for  the  same  com- 
plaint. So  also  is  the  spring  known  as  Holy 
Well,  or  Cefyn  Bryn;  and  the  well  by  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  Saint  Goven,  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokshire,  in  a  small  bay  be- 
tAveen  Tenby  and  Milford  Haven,  below 
which  there  is  another  spring,  reached  by  a 
descent  of  fifty-two  steps,  which  is  visited 
from  distant  parts  of  Wales  for  the  cure  of 
scrofula,  and  even  paralysis.  I  am  particular 
in  giving  the  address.  The  Saint  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  under  the  primitive  altar 
in  the  building  which  incloses  this  collyrium. 

Some  cf  the  most  favourite  and  celebrated 
mineral  springs  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  are  however  of  comparatively 
recent  discovery,  and  rise  occasionally  in 
places  which  were  solitudes,  and  which  are 
connected  with  no  saintly  legend.  The  instinct 
of  birds,  it  is  said,  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Spa  of  Cheltenham.  It  was  noticed  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen  that 
flocks  of  pigeons  daily  resorted  to  the  head  of 
a  small  stream,  in  a  meadow  near  the  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  some  white 
saline  particles  deposited  there  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  water.  The  same  kind  of  birds 
had  been  seen  to  resort  to  the  mineral  spring 
at  Inverleithen  (the  Saint  Ronan's  Well  of 
Scott)  before  it  acquired  any  celebrity.  The 
discovery  of  the  healing  waters  of  Schlangen- 
bad,  in  tho  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is  attributed  to 
the  conduct  of  a  cow, — the  anima'l,  which  it 
will  be  remembered,  led  the  monks  to  Dur- 
read  in  the  legend 
In  Nassau,  the  story 
a  heifer  which  wasted 
but  which,  after 


ham,    as   we 
Cuthbert. 
there  was 


of  Saint 
runs  that 
away,  and 
was  given  over,  •■■'•' 
absent  for  some  weeks,  re-appeared,  amongst 
the  herd  in  re-established  health  ;  whereupon 
the  herdsman  took  notice,  and  observed  that 
this  animal,  every  evening  made  its  way  into 
tho  forest  until  it  reached  a  spring,  not  pre- 
viously known,  and  drank  from  it.  A  young 
lady,  sometime  afterwards,  exhibiting  symp- 
toms of  the  heifer's  malady,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  try  the  heifer's  remedy,  and  become 
one  of  the  stoutest  and  comeliest  of  the 
daughters  of  the  duchy. 

In  like  manner  Bagnoles,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Oinie,  owes  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of 
its  waters  to  a  horso.  Au  old  aniinal  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  skin  and  covered  Avith 
sores,  was  turned  into  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  abandoned  to  its  fate.  Two 
months  afterwards,  on  its  master  passing 
the  end  of  the  valley,  a  fat  and  healthy 
horse  came  trotting  towards  him  familiarly, 
and  turacd  out  to  be  his  once  sick  old 
servant.  IIo  thereupon  watched  its  proceed- 
ing?, and  presently  saw  it  roll  in  nuid  sur- 
rounded by  grceu  marshy  vegetation.  On 
draining  the  marsh,  springs  of  hot  water 
limpid  and  abundant,  were  revealed.  Brutes 
are  perverse,  as  usual.  When  did  a  flight  of 
pigeons,  or  a  cow,  or  an  old  horse  introduce 
even  a  single  patient  to  me.  Julep,  who  am 
both  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  If  a  sheep 
were  to  conic  into  my  surgery  day  after  day 
to  fatten  on  inj  pills,  what  might  I  not  hope 
from  the  observation  of  tho  neighbours,  if 
that  sheep  were  but  visibly  to  fatten  !  Could 
not  I  train  a  sheep  to  come,  and  physic  him 
clandestinely  with  turnips  ?  By  a  young 
eurgoon  in  search  of  practice  this  question  is 
worth  considerius:. 

o 

So,  the  thermal  sulphurous  springs  of 
Bareges,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
through  a  sheep  having  been  seen  to  traverse 
the  snows  every  morning  to  the  springs. 
The  anecdote  of  the  discovery  of  Karlsbad 
has  been  often  told: — A  stag,  flying  before 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  and  his 
huntsmen,  plunged  tiirough  a  thin  crust  into 
thermal  Avaters,  which  were  made  baths  for 
the  Emperor,  and  restored  him  to  health. 

As  to  the  characteristic  of  tho  mineral 
waters  of  this  country,  there  is,  as  Doctor 
Glover  has  pointed  out,  a  decided  difference 
in  the  character  of  tho  northern  and  southern 
mineral  springs  of  England.  In  the  north, 
sulphur-waters  prevail;  in  the  south,  the 
Bulphatcd  saline-waters  are  more  common. 
But  chalybeate  and  saline  springs  are  to  be 
found,  more's  tho  pity,  in  all  parts  of  England. 
The  opposition  shop  delivers  its  goods,  car- 
riage free,  all  over  Eligland,  and  yet  has 
not  so  much  as  a  boy  to  pay  for  carrying  a 
basket.  Patients,  however,  may  find  the 
devil  to  pay  if  they  drink  those  waters  with- 
out duo  advice. 

Till)  most  northerly  of  tho  English  spas  is 
Gilsland,  which  is  situated  on  tho  river 
Irthing,  near  tho  opening  of  high,  barrea- 
moorlands  upon  tho  cultivated  vale  of  Eden. 
Adjacent  to  tho  line  of  tho  Roman  wall,  it  is 
near  the  scenes  famed  in  Border  story,  and 
to  a  country  of  historical,  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque, attractions;  and,  at  Nawortli,  near 
ilvs  spot,  Lord  William  Howard,  tho  Belted 
"Will  of  Marmlon,  had  his  stronghold ;  and 
ruling  there,  he  crushed  tho  moss-troopers  in 
tlie'r  last  retreat.  Who  can  hold  out  against 
such  an  opposition  ?  I've  no  Belted  Will's, 
and  no  mosstrooping  stories  to  fetch  peo])le 
with.  I  hang  out  a  red  light,  and  I  do  think 
tho  public  takes  it  for  a  danger  signal. 


Burdoswald,  too,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Roman  camp,  is  near  Gilsland  ;  and  the  place 
has  received  in  recent  times  more  gentle 
associations;  for  here,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, Scott  first  met  the  lady  who  became 
his  bride ;  and  near  Gilsland,  scenes  in  The 
Bridal  of  Tricrmain,  and  a  portion  of  Guy 
IManncring  are  accordingly  laid.  Sulphur 
in  the  form- of  sulphuret  of  sodium  exists  in 
this  spa — an  ingredient  to  the  existence  of 
which  in  mineral  waters  of  the  Pyrenees 
great  importance  has  been  attached. 

Scarborough,  fondly  called  The  Northern 
Brighton  and  the  Queen  of  English  spas,  has 
predominant  advantages  in  its  situation 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  high  cliffs  overlooking  a 
fine  bay,  and  surrounded  by  noble  marine- 
scenery.  It  is,  moreover,  atljacentto  a  lieau- 
tiful  country  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  historian.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  the  Scarborough  waters,  which  arc  valu- 
able saline  chalybeates,  seem  to  have  been 
discovered  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one. 

At  Filey,  too,  tho  rising  and  attractive 
neighbour  of  Scarborough,  there  is  a  water 
highly  charged  with  alterative  salts. 

Of  inland  spas,  Harrogate  is  not  surpassed 
in  tho  whole  island  for  the  power  and  variety 
of  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  rising  in  a  healthy  and 
interesting  country.  Advantage,  forsooth  ! 
Everything  brings  capital  to  that  shop.  I  mo 
joke  it  would  be  to  twit  me  Avith  the  advan- 
tage or  the  chance  I  have  of  rising  in  a 
healthy  country.  The  strength  of  Low 
Harrogate  is  in  the  sulphur  wells,  the 
discovery  of  which  dates  from  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  (at  which  time 
this  now  fashionable  place  was  a  remote 
hamlet  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborough) ;  and 
it  also  affords  an  almost  pure  muriated  wator 
which  has  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  its  most 
active  ingredient. 

As  Professor  Philips  has  remarked,  tho 
many  wells  of  Loav  Harrogate  may  have  their 
local  origin  determined  mainly  by  the  anti- 
clinal axis  of  strata  which  may  be  traced  in 
tho  higher  ground  west  of  Harrogate, 
between  the  millstone-grit  ranges  of  Rigton 
and  Birkscrag,  which  dip  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  existence  of  chalybeate  waters 
is,  of  course,  common  enough  ;  but  the  sul- 
2)huretted  wator  of  Harrogate,  loaded  with 
common  salt,  indicates  a  deep-seated  spring 
rising  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
Old  Well  is,  in  fact,  a  salt  spring  with  traces 
of  iodine  and  bromine,  as  in  sea-water.  Tho 
difference  tictwcen  it  and  adjacent  springs 
iu  the  proportion  of  sulphates  especially, 
seems  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  chan- 
nels through  which  they  reach  the  surface. 
The  only  deficiency  of  tho  Harrogate  waters 
is,  that  they  are  not  thermal,  nor  are  they 
aerated  by  much  carbonic  acid. 

The  powerful  saline  springs  of  Cheltenham,  ' 
which  likewise  are  aperient  and  alterative, 
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became  fiimous  after  the  cure  of  Genrfre  the 
Third  by  tlie  water  of  tlie  Royal  Old  Wells. 
Chelteniiain  waters  have  been  proiiomiced  Ij}' 
medical  authority  to  be  pre-eminent  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  induced  by  hot  climates. 
For  which  reason  I  wish  they  could  send 
Cheltenham  to  Jericho,  where  it  would  be 
handy  to  those  who  want  it,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  one  person  who  doesn't  want  it.  But 
I  forget  my  duty.  I  am  here  to  puff. — 
If  Ciieltenliam  has  lost  any  of  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  spa,  the  loss  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
attributed — as  in  the  case  of  Bath — t  ■>  its 
extension  as  a  city,  and  to  the  agg-regation 
of  splendid  dwellings,  which  invite  gay 
visitors  rather  than  the  invalid.  Seated  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester, 
natural  scenery  and  historical  monuments 
combine  to  surround  with  attractive  objects 
these  health-giving  wells. 

Other  saline  springs  are  at  Woodhall,  Ten- 
bury,  Asliljy,  Stratford,  and  Kilburn,  which 
latter  place,  'though  now  so  nearly  in  the 
stony  embrace  of  London,  was  quite  a  rural 
resort  even  late  in  the  last  century.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  water  were  probably 
known  to  the  monastic  recluses,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  publicly  announced 
until  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fortv- 
two.  Kilbuin  wells,  however,  became 
famous  early  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  wlien  it  was  fashionable  to  resort  to 
them  :  and  an  enthusiastic  singer  (which  must 
surely  iiave  been  their  own  water  when 
boiled  fortuitously  in  a  tea-kettle)  thus 
addressed  the  spaJ: — 

0,  were  thy  virtues  but  as  fairly  known 
As  uiiivcM-sal  as  their  good  fcrctcils, 

How  should  we  hail  thoe,  Pyrmout  of  our  own, 
And  bid  adieu  to  all  the  foreign  wells  ! 

But.  alas  !  their  glory  has  departed,  and 
of  tiie  tln-ee  Aveiis  which  were  formerly  cele- 
brated, only  one  is  now  known,  and  tliat  last 
well  of  Kilburn  left  gushing  alone  is  in  a 
stable  to  the  north  of  the  railway.  Kilburn 
spa  seems  to  have  been  only  one  in  the 
cluster  of  suburban  wells  which  were 
formerly  resorted  to  by  Londoners.  Epsom 
spa  had  acquired  earlier  celebrity,  namely, 
at  the  liegiiming  of  the  eighteenth  centurV, 
when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  draiik  the 
watei':  and  we  are  told  that,  under  the  sti- 
mulating influence  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 
this  spa  became  frequented  like  a  fair,  and 
was  crowded  by  alchemists,  Dutchmen,  Ger- 
mans and  Jews. 

In  those  days  Hampstead  was  celebrated 
for  its  chalybeate  spring,  which  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  indeed  spas  were  much  in 
vogue.  It  was  then  that  Scarborough,  Har- 
rogate, Tunbriiige.  and  Epsom,  started  into 
fame;  it  was  then  that  the  rejjutation 
of  Bath  extended,  and  that  the  new  Is- 
lington .'^pa  was  discovered.  In  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  Sadler   had  just 


opened  a  music-house  on  the  site  of  the 
chalybeate  spring,  and  the  gardens  con- 
timied  to  be  much  frequented  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fame  of  the  Ilnmp- 
stead  water  has  departed,  but  the  AVells' 
Tavern  and  the  pump  room — now  a  chayxd — ■ 
remain  to  tell  of  its  whiueabouts.  The  holy 
spring  of  Saint  John,  at  Cleikenwtll,  and 
that  on  the  site  of  Holywell  Street,  seem  to 
have  owed  their  fame  to  an  early  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  brightness,  rather  than  to 
any  mineial  virtues.  /  always  was  con- 
sidered bright,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  of, 
course.  What's  brightness  in  me  to  bright- 
ness in  a  puddle  ?     But  I  write  to  praise. 

The  chalybeate  wells  of  Tunbridge  are 
still  famous;  those  of  Brighton,  Saudrock, 
and  Hastings  are  of  more  modern  though 
not  less  deserved  celebrity.  Brighton,  how- 
ever, owes  its  splendour  and  extension  more 
to  its  convenience  as  a  marine  bathing-place, 
than  to  the  qualities  of  its  chalybeate  water. 
Situation  and  associations  seem  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Tunbi  idge 
amongst  English  chalybeates  ;  the  i)lace, 
moreover,  presents  more  of  the  attractive, 
villa-like  English  houses  than  other  spas. 
Some  iron  springs  are  even  more  tonic  than 
sea-water  when  used  as  baths,  and  .such  is 
the  water  of  sand  rock — the  most  powerlul 
iron  spring  in  English  territory,  'i'he  climate 
of  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been 
thought  superior  for  equability  even  to  the 
climate  of  Madeira.  Madeira  !  what  is  all 
this  lukewarm,  brashy  stufi" — yea,  what  is 
jalap  itself  to  a  glass  of  true  Madeira  ! 

lo  Pecan  !  off  we  go  again  !  The 
thermal  springs  of  England  arc  at  Bath, 
Clifton,  and  Buxton.  The  Bomans  early 
availed  themselves  of  the  thermal  waters  of 
Bath.  Extensive  remains  of  their  baths  were 
found  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street ;  and  these  buildings  showed  the  im- 
portance of  the  establishment  that  was  main- 
tained here  by  men  among  whom  the  hot 
springs  of  Bath — aqua;  Sulis — ajtpear  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  god  Sul  or  Sol.  who 
was  probably  worshipped  in  the  adjacent 
temple.  The  friars  and  monks,  whose  church 
rose  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  fane,  were 
bound  to  keep  the  baths  in  repair,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  king's  use.  Tiie  brethren 
seem  to  have  been  caught  napping  in  this 
r.  spect  in  the  year  twelve  hmuircd  and 
thirty-five,  for  a  sum  of  thirteen  pounds 
eleven  shillings  was  then  levied  upon  them 
to  repair  the  king's  houses  and  the  king's 
bath.  The  Bath  waters,  however,  were  un- 
known to  a  Doctor  William  Turner  who,  in 
iifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  published  "A 
Booke  of  tlie  Nature  and  Properties  as  well 
of  the  Bathes  in  England  as  of  other  Bathes 
in  Germanye  and  Italic."  Queen  Elizabeth 
vested  the  baths  in  the  corporation.  When 
Anne  of  Denmark.  Queen  of  James  the  First 
was  bathing  here,  her  Majesty  was  frighten(^(i 
by  a   sudden,  evolution   from   the    water  of 
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phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  tho  form  of  a 
flame.  The  waters  were  always  in  favour 
with  royalty  ;  Catherine  of  Braganza  came 
to  them,  and  so,  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty -seven,  did  Mary  of  Modena ;  and  the 
history  of  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century 
exhibits  constant  increase  of  prosperity.  The 
spring  that  supplies  tho  King's  Bath  rises  at  j 
the  temperature  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
degrees.  The  Bath  waters  have  stimulant 
properties,  and  arc  beneficial  in  nervous  and 
paralytic  as  well  as  gouty  and  rheumatic 
affections,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  Clifton  waters  arc  inferior  to  those  of 
Bath  in  strength  of  saline  ingredients,  and 
also  in  temperature,  for  their  heat  does  not 
exceed  seventy-six  degrees.  As  a  spa,  Clifton 
is  now  of  little  importance ;  and  the  qualities 
of  the  place  as  a  healthy  residence,  combined 
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with    its   romantic   scenery,  are 
constitute  its  real  advantages. 

Buxton — the  only  mountain-spa    in 
land — its  elevation  is  a  thousand  feet  above 
the   sea — is  of  course  much  indebted  to  its 
situation  amidst  the  wondrous  scenery  of  the 
Peak,  and  to  its  interesting  walks  and  bracing 
air.     Buxton,  like  Bath,  retains  many  traces 
of  tho   regard  paid  by  the  llomans  to  good 
mineral  springs;  but  one   such   monument, 
namely,  the  wall  of  Roman  bricks  about  the  j 
well  of  Anne  the  Saint,  was  destroyed  m  the  | 
reign  of  Anne  the  Queen.     The  water  is  still 
chiefly  used    externally.     There's    sense    in 
that.      I   don't  mind    water   myself  as   an 
external  application,  but  I  can't  very  well 
drink  it  when  it's  sweet,  and  I  won't  drink 
it    when     its     nasty.     This    observation    is 
marked  private.     lo!    lo !     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  customary  for  sick 
people  to  resort  to  Buxton,  who — not  having 
the  fear  of  Thomas  Cromwell  before  their 
eyes — superstitiously  hung,   as  in  old  times 
accustomed,   their  votive   offerings  upon  the 
walls  of  Saint  Anne's  cliapcl,  and — what  was 
worse — the   poor   men    among  the   votaries 
used  to  beg — offences  which  the  Tudor  Par- 
liament took  care  to  interdict.     Marj-,  Queen 
of  Scots,  appears  to  have  resorted  often  to 
Buxton  under  the  stern  escort  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who    erected    that  building   at 
tho  well  in  which  registers  of  cures  were  for 
many    years    preserved    amongst    rows    of 
crutches  left  by  the  cured.     Humph!     Ah! 
Well ! 

Out  of  England  we  must  sisaro  a  word  for 
Spa,  that  great  mineral  spring  of  Belgium 
which  is  so  renowned  that  its  name  has  been 
given  to  all  mineral  waters.  Tho  copious 
escape  there  of  carbonic  acid  gas  gives  a  kind 
of  life  to  tho  water,  and  aids  its  remedial 
efficacy. 

The  spfxs  of  Germany,  hoAvcvor,  have  for 
the  most  psirt  become  so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land that  T  shall  say  very  little  about  thorn. 
From  the  hills  of  Nassau  mineral  waters  of 
various  descriptions  spring ;  and  besides  tho 
Selters  water,  which  is  drunk  a^  a  luxury  in 


every  quarter  of  the  globe,  bright  sparkling 
remedies  arc  said  to  be  found  for  almost  every 
disorder.     As  Sir  Francos  Head  observes,  the 
consumptive  or  dyspeptic  patient  is  sent  to 
Ems  ;  the  worn  invalid  in  search  of  tonic  and 
strengthening  agents  to  Langen  Sohwalbach 
(the  swallow's  stream)  ;  if  the  brain  requires 
cahning,  the  nerves  soothing,  and  the  skin 
softening,  he  goes  to  Scnlangciibad  (the  ser- 
pents' bath) ;  and  if  he  be  rheumatic  he  may 
lose  his  aches  in  tho  hot  springs  of  "Wiesbaden. 
The  effect  of  the  iron  springs  of  Schwalbach 
has  'been  compared  to  that  of  a  tan-pit;  and 
in  the  same  category  we  find  the  mud-baths 
for   which    Frauzenbad   is   celebrated.     The 
peaty  mud  there  used  is  diluted  with  mineral 
water,  and  the  inixture  is  compared  to  a  soft 
poultice  of  broad  steeped  in  hik.     Nice,  very ! 
But  no  matter.     lo  pasan  !    off  we  go  again ! 
Such  a  remedy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  revived  in  a  modified  manner  at  the  close 
of  tho  last  century,  when  a  certain  Doctor 
Graham    Avent   about   recommending  earth- 
baths.     He  Avas   accompanied   by   a  nymph 
whom  he  styled  the  Goddess  of  Health,  and 
the  doctor   and   his  goddess  might  be  seen 
separately  buried  up  to  tho  neck,  he  with  his 
powdered   head  and  pigtail  just  above  the 
ground.     His  patients,  when  induced  to  put 
themselves  in  this  helpless  situation,  are  said 
to  have  been  made  the  objects  of  a  refined 
cruelty,  the  doctor  having  permitted  a  wild 
preacher   to    come   and   worry   them  while 
undergoing    their    sentence    in    the    earth- 
baths.     Much    more    agreeable    are    those 
mud-baths   at  Saint   Arnaud   in   France,   in 
which  the  patients  play  at  cards  and  receive 
visits. 

Of  the  bath  of  Langen  Schwalbach  no  in- 
viting account  can  be  given.     The  mixture  is 
best 'described   as  resembling  a  horse-pond, 
and  being  about  the  colour  of  mullagitawny 
soup.     What  would  my  patients,  if  ever   I 
had  any,  have  said,  if  1  had  ducked  one   of 
them   in   a   horse-ppnd  ?     But  To  !    lo  !      It 
is    so   deeply    tinged    with     the    rod   oxide 
of   iron   that    the   body    is    invisible   three 
inches  below  the  surface.     The   temperature 
strikes  tho  bather  as  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
but   the  water  is  felt  to  be   of  a  bracing, 
strengthening  nature.     Its  solitary  virtue  of 
stren'gthning  tho  stomach  has  been  declared 
to  be'^the  secret  of  its  power  hi  almost  every 
disorder  of  body  and  mind,  for  every  malady 
is  said  to  bo  cither  by  highways  or  byways 
connected  with  tho  stomach.     In  the  time  of 
tho   llomans,  Scluvalbach,  then  in  a  forest, 
was  known  for  the  medicinal   effects  of  its 
sulphurous  and  other  fountains,  and  a  small 
street  sprang  up  adjacent  to  the  well. 

A  fact  in  the  history  of  Pyrmont  in  West- 
phalia shows  tho  influence  of  fashion  upon 
spas.  Three  hundred  years  ago  those  cele- 
brated chalybeate  waters  were  so  renowned 
that  peo]do  ilockcd  to  them  from  all  parts. 
]\Iore  than  ten  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  come   in  a   month,    and    a  camp   was 
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formed  for  their  accoramodation,  as  the  sur- 
rouudmg  viUages  could  not  hold  them.  But 
the  spa  has  now  lost  much  of  its  once  unri- 
valled fame,  prohably  because  so  many  other 
valuable  springs  have  been  made  known. 

Of  the  i'yreuean  springs  those  of  Bareges 
and  Cauterets  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
spring  of  Bareges  rises  at  a  spot  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Luz.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  the  Bastan,  in  wild  and 
savage  scenery.  The  spring  is  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  winter  avalanches 
often  fall  upon  the  site  of  the  Avoodcn  bar- 
racks that  are  erected  each  summer  down 
the  one  long  street  that  forms  the  village. 
Its  modern  fame  dates  from  the  visit  of 
Madame  de  jMaintenon  with  the  young  prince 
of  Maine  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  La  Kaiilere  is  a  celebrated  spring  in 
Cauterets — a  district  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Every  year,  horses  affected 
by  chronic  bronchitis  and  leanness  arc 
brought  here  from  Tarbes  and  Pau,  and  they 
drink  with  instinctive  avidity,  and  recover. 

Nearly  a  thousand  springs  are  enumerated 
in  France ;  but  the  mineral  waters  of  that 
great  country  are  less  known  in  England  than 
the  spas  of  Germany.  The  establishment  at 
the  German  spa,  is  generally  a  matter  of 
government,  and  often  a  large  part  of  a  grand 
duke's  revenues  is  drawn  from  a  well.  In 
France  on  the  contrar}',  many  medicinal 
springs  are  the  property  of  a  commune,  and 
therefore  suffer  under  as  sordid  and  grasping 
a  spirit  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  reformed 
municipality  in  England.  Some  improve- 
ment, however,  is  noticeable,  and,  access  is 
becoming  more  easy ;  so  that  when  the  ex- 
treme value  of  many  of  the  springs  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  which  they  rise, 
as  well  as  their  advantages  of  climate,  become 
better  known,  many  of  the  waters  of  France 
and  Savoy  will  probably  be  as  freely  resorted 
to  by  our  countrymen,  if  sufficient  accommo- 
dation is  provided. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Central  France  are 
chieflv  situated  in  the  old  province  of  Au- 
vergne  and  in  the  Bourbonnais,  which  is  a 
vast  granitic  mass  pierced  by  secondary  por- 
phyries and  volcanic  rocks.  The  tempera- 
ture of  some  of  the  springs  approaches  the 
boiling  point.  The  waters  of  this  great  dis- 
trict are  saline :  they  contain  sulphates,  bi- 
carbonates,  chlorides,  and  silicates,  and 
abound  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Spa  of 
Vichy  is  unlike  any  other  alkaline  water, 
and  unites  rare  and  valuable  qualities.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda  so  predominates  in  all  the 
eight  springs  of  Vichy  that  it  is  regarded  as 
the  essential  element  in  their  mode  of  action. 
The  alkaline  springs  generally  contain  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  sometimes  the  carbonate 
of  lime  of  magnesia,  and  often  other  salts. 
Such  springs  are  gc^ierally  found  near  vol- 
canic rocks.  There's  physic  enough  ;  and  if, 
0  reader,  you  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  my 
catalogue,  accept  one  mouthful  of  salt  as  a 


last  mineral  blessing  from  your  faithful  show- 
man. Julep. 

The  predominating  element  in  the  vraters 
of  the  east  of  France  is  common  salt.  To 
this  eastern  division  also  belong  the  much 
frequented  springs  of  Plombieres,  the  most 
peaceful  part  of  France.  The  spring  of  Bourbon 
I'Arch-ambault,  in  the  department  of  Allier.is 
the  place  to  which  ]Madame  de  Montespan  re- 
treated to  end  her  life  in  repentance  and  de- 
votion ;  and  here  it  was  that  on  the  night  of 
her  death  a  cavalier  dismounted  at  her  door, 
and,  hastily  entering  her  chamber,  withdrew 
the  clothes  which  covered  her  breast,  and 
tore  away  a  key  that  ■v\'as  suspended  at  her 
neck :  then,  taking  a  casket  fi-om  a  drawer, 
without  having  spoken,  remoimted  his  horse 
and  pursued  his  way  to  Paris.  It  Avas  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Antin  ;  but  Avhat  mystery 
the  casket  concealed  was  never  kno^n. 

Now,  believe  me  if  you  please,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  key  to  the  casket  of  Madame 
la  Terre  ;  or  Mother  Earth  as  she  is  called 
vulgarly  in  England. 

HAUNTED. 

CojTR,  fill  my  goblet  up  with  wine, 

My  little  page  with  dusky  eyes, 
And  pile  those  purple  grapes  on  high, 

Till  the  red  light  upon  them  lies. 
Bring  hither  all  your  daintiest  cates, 

And  cordials,  perfumed  even  yet  : 
Wheel  up  the  little  stand  of  books  : 

'Tis  luxury  makes  the  heart  forgot ! 

Come  when  you  hear  the  silver  bell. 

Now,  sp.irkling  olTspring  of  the  vine, 
You  have  no  griefs  nor  cares  to  tell, 

So  teach  mo  how  to  conquer  mine  ! 
lly  golden  poet,  sing  some  song 

To  make  the  hours  more  quickly  fly  ? 
What  sayest  thou?    "  Man  would  be  blest, — 

But  love  p.nd  sorrow  never  die  !" 

Xow,  what  a  moonsick  plaint  is  this  ! 

Why,  who  e'er  could  make  them  last, 
Through  our  poor  human  life,  deserves 

To  have  his  bust  in  opal  cast? 
They've  di^jd  a  thousand  deaths,  with  me, 

And  each  one  took  a  different  way. 
I  drink  the  latest  one  of  all, — 

The  love  I  lost  "  the  other  day." 

The  latest,  deepest  one  I  know, 

And  only  lost  "  the  other  day." 
So  gladly  won,  so  sadly  lost. 

It  took  life's  sunshine  quite  away. 
Well,  let  it  go  !  the  moon  remiics  ; 

Her  light  is  quite  enough  forme, 
And  better  that  it  sometimes  lulls 

This  knawiug  pain  of  memory. 

Melt  in  my  mouth,  0  luscious  grape  ! 

0,  cordials  rich,  and  rare,  and  strong, 
I  take  you  for  the  sago's  thought, 

I  take  you  for  tlie  poet's  song  ! 
Preach,  then,  a  sermon  !    As  I  sip, 

Let  each  drop  sparkle  up  again  ! 
Alas  I  alas  !  you  kiss  my  lip, 

But  have  no  skill  to  heal  my  pain  ! 
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Even  as  thojewuH'tl  glass  is  raised, 

The  deep  dark  eyes  I  held  so  dear 
Look  into  mine  I    There  comes  a  voice, — 

The  well-known  voice  I  used  to  hear  [ 
O  poet !  it  was  truth  you  sang  : 

No  luxury  yet  could  ever  buy 
One  draught  from  Lethe's  fabled  stream, 

"  For  love  and  sorrow  never  die  !" 


THE  LUCKY  LEG. 


"  What  unaccountable  things  people  do  in 
the  way  of  marrying  !"'  I  said  to  four  or 
live  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  our  chapel, 
who  had  met  at  the  minister's  house,  to 
form  a  sort  of  supplementary  Dorcas  meet- 
ing ;  and.  as  there  were  so  few  of  us,  Ave 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the 
rule  for  appointing  a  reader,  and  forbidding 
gossip  ;  a  rule  which  considerably  lessened 
the  interest  and  popularity  of  our  meetings. 

The  only  single  lady  among  us  looked  up 
upon  hearing  my  remark,  and  dropping  her 
work,  as  if  for  a  long  speech,  began  : 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true  :  I  do  think 
the  conduct  of  people  at  other  times  really 
sensible,  during  their  CTig.vgements,  and  in 
their  choice  of  husbands  or  wives,  to  be  the 
most  incomprehensible  and  contradictory  of 
all  human  actions,  df  a  woman  has  a  decided 
prejudice,  she  is  certain  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  Last  spring  I  was  at  a 
wedding  of  one  of  my  cousins — you  remem- 
ber her,  Mrs.  Turner,  she  Avas  over  here  two 
or  three  autumns  ago — and,  being  a  High 
ChurchAvoman,  she  Avould  not  so  much  as  put 
her  foot  inside  our  chapel.  She  is  a  fine  ma- 
jestic-looking girl,  and  has  taken  lessons  in 
Deportment,  so  that  it  is  quite  imposing  to 
see  her  enter  a  room  or  sail  down  the  street  ; 
she  used  to  vow  she  Avould  never  marry  a 
little  man,  a  draper,  or  a  dissenter;  and  noAV 
she  has  just  married  a  very  small  abject  look- 
ing draper,  who  is  such  a  rabid  Methodist, 
that  he  will  preach,  though  he  has  to  stand 
on  two  bosses  to  raise  his  head  sufficiently 
above;  the  panels  of  the  pulpit." 

"Marriages  are  quite  beyond  oiir  own 
management  and  contrivance,"'  said  Mrs. 
Turner  musingly:  '-'my  mother'sAvas  very  ro- 
mantic. I  n  travelling  from  her  father's  house 
to  her  grandmother's,  where  she  Avas  going  to 
live  with  tlie  old  lady,8hc  had  to  stay  a  night  in 
Hereford — it  Avas  in  the  time  of  coaches,  you 
know — and  her  father  Avrote  to  a  glover 
there,  to  meet  her  at  the  coach-office,  and 
reconmtend  her  to  an  inn.  He  invited  her  to 
stay  Avith  his  sister  instead ;  and  she  Avas 
80  smitten  with  his  manners  and  appearance, 
that  she  said  to  liorself,  '  If  ever  I  marry,  1 
hope  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Harper.'  She  Avent  on 
tho  next  morning  to  her  grandmother's,  and 
lived  with  lier  fourteen  years,  never  seeing  or 
hearing  anything  of  Mr.  Harper  of  Hereford  ; 
and  she  actually  refused  several  good  offers 
duriu"'  that  time.  At  last  her  grandmother 
died;'and  ]Mr.  Harper  being  connected  with 


her  family,  he  Avas  invited  to  the  funeral ; 
and  an  acquaintance  followed,  Avhich  ended 
in  their  marriage." 

'•  I  am  afraid,"  chimed  in  ]Mrs.  Hyde,  a 
lady  Avho  Avas  a  comparative  stranger  to  all 
of  us,  '-that  if  I  confess  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  my  marriage,  you  Aviil  none  of  you 
think  so  avcII  Qf  me  as  I  should  -ftish  you: 
but  aa  Ave  are  talking  of  extraordinary 
matches,  I  am  sure  you  Avill  be  amused  at 
min*.  When  I  AA-as  five-and-thirty,  I  had  f' 
not  had  a  single  ofi'er;  partly,  I  fancy,  be- 
cause I  had  a  tAvin  sister  so  like  me,  that  no 
one  was  sure  which  he  Avas  in  love  with. 
Well,  I  was  one  of  the  fcAV  Avomen  who  give 
up  the  idea  of  being  married  after  they  haA'e 
turned  thirty,  and  1  settled  myself  doAvn  into 
a  comfortable  old-maidism.  One  afternoon, 
I  was  out  on  some  errand  or  ether,  Avhen  a 
tradesman,  Avhom  I  had  knoAvn  all  my  life, 
a  confirmed  bachelor,  over  forty  years  of  age, 
overtook  me  in  the  street.  Before  Ave  reached 
the  end  of  it,  he  had  said,  '  Miss  Mary,  I've 
had  you  in  my  eye  a  long  time  :  do  you  think 
you  could  be  liappy  as  my  Avife  ?'  and  I  had 
ansAverec],  'Yes  1  really  think  I  should." 
'  Well,  then,'  he  added,  '  let  us  be  married 
Avithout  any  fuss:  and  if  you  Avant  lots  of 
clothes  and  things  as  women  do.  let  them 
come  out  of  my  pocket,  instead  of  your  poor 


mother's 


And  Ave  were  married  in  three 


Aveeks,  though,  I  assure  you,  I  had  not  the 
remotest  notion  of  such  a  thing  before  that 
afternoon." 

'•  I  Avill  tell  you  the  most  marvellous  occur- 
rence that  ever  came  under  my  observation," 
said  our  minister's  Avife,  Avho  is  a  little, 
merry,  talkative  Avoman.  "  ]\ly  husband  and 
I  Avere,  next  to  the  parties  themselves,  chief 
actors  in  it ;  so  I  know  all  the  circumstances 
Avell.  It  Avas  in  the  tOAvn  Avherc  my  husband 
first  entered  upon  the  ministrj".  and  Avhcrc 
we  had  Avhat  is  called  a  very  united  people, 
which  often  means,"  she  said,  shreAvdly, 
■'•'that  everybody  knoAvs  and  deplores  every- 
body else's  failings  and  inconsistencies.  Some 
years  after  our  call  there,  a  young  lady  came 
Avith  her  mother  to  establish,  if  they  could, 
a  millinery  business.  They  belonged  to  us, 
and  before  they  arrived  a  sister  of  the  elder 
lady  called  upon  us,  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion, and  to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of 
ncAV  members.  She  told  us  quite  a  melan- 
choly story  of  losses  and  misfortunes:  and, 
amongst  other  things,  that  of  tho  amputation 
of  Miss  Wigley's  leg.  You  knoAV  my  hiisband 
is  not  an  unfeeling  man  ;  but  he  had  had  a 
very  fatiguing  sabbath  the  day  before,  and 
his  spirits  Avere  in  that  state  of  reaction 
Avhich  made  him  inclined  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing, and  he  so  completely  puzzled  poor 
Mrs.  James  Avith  allusions  to  Mi.ss  Kilman- 
segg  and  tho  merchant  of  .Uotterdam,  that 
the  Avorthy  old  lady  began  seriously  to  re- 
capitulate'their  pedigree,  to  prove  there  aa-^s 
no  connection  bctAveen  their  families,  unless 
it  Averc  on  Mr.  Wigley's  side.     I'or  a  long 
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time  wo  called  Mary  "VYigley  Miss  Kilman- 
segg,  Avhcu  talking  to  each  other.  She  "svas 
a  pretty  sweet  looking-girl,  and  so  long  as 
she  sat  still  she  looked  unusually  attractive: 
but  when  she  walked,  and  you  saw,  her 
obvious  limp,  or  heard  the  stump  of  her 
wooden  leg,  you  uo  longer  wondered  that 
she  was  unmarried,  for  she  was  poor  as 
well,  and  very  far  above  her  present  sta- 
tion. She  was  altogether  unsuited  for  the 
business  they  had  commenced,  for  she  had 
lived  in  a  kind  of  elegant  seclusion  until  her 
fathoi-'s  death;  indeed  he  impoverished  him- 
self to  surround  her  with  recreations  and 
luxux'ics,  to  prevent  her  feeling  her  depriva- 
tion. Excepting  that  she  had  quite  an  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
of  colours,  which  enabled  her  to  arrange  the 
windows  and  showrooms  with  great  skill,  she 
had  not  a  single  qualification  for  her  work. 
I  have  noticed  her  face  Hush  painfully  at  the 
too  opeulj'  expressed  pity  of  their  customers  ; 
and  their  whims  and  caprices  in  dress  used 
to  surprise  and  annoy  her.  jMrs.  Wigley,  how- 
ever, was  a  thorough,  clever  business  woman. 
She  had  been  a  tradesman's  daughter,  and 
the  fluctuations  and  anxieties  of  business 
were  like  a  game  of  chance  to  her.  She  soon 
established  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
ladies  of  our  town ;  and,  tliough  my  hus- 
band preached  a  very  powerful  sermon  on 
dress  (wiiich  I  made  him  put  oif  for  some 
months,  lest  it  should  injure  the  strangers), 
it  had  no  chance  against  jNIrs.  "Wigley's 
taste,  and  the  pews  in  our  chapel  looked 
like  the  gorgeous  flower-beds  in  a  summer 
garden. 

'■  ]\Iary  Wigley  soon  became  one  of  my 
dearest  friends  ;  she  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  did,  and  was  very  accomplished  in 
music  and  painting,  and  it  really  was  an  in- 
congruity to  think  of  her  sitting  behind  a 
counter  all  her  life.  I  remember  her  coming 
to  sit  with  me  one  evening  after  my  little 
Mary  was  born,  when  my  husband  had  an 
appointment  at  a  missionary  meeting.  I 
suppose  we  were  in  an  unusually  happy  frame 
of  muid  that  evening,  for  my  husband  was 
gla,d  to  see  me  up  again,  and  he  paid  me  some 
of  those  quiet  tender  attentions  which  we 
who  arc  married,  understand  so  well,  and 
being  few  and  fiir  between,  prize  so  highly. 
We  made  no  stranger  of  Mary,  and  she  sat 
smiling  at  our  aifectionate  expressions  to  one 
another.  But  when  he  was  gone,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  study  after  seeing  the  children 
in  bed,  I  found  her  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  crying.  Of  course  I  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause,  and  among  other  things 
she  said,  I  distinctly  remember  this  : 

''  If  any  human  influence  would  make  me 
great  or  good  as  a  woman,  it  would  be  the 
guardianship  of  a  child  of  mj^  own — a 
woman's  nature  is  only  half  developed  till  she 
is  a  mother." 

"What  a  beautiful  remark,  and  so  true," 
interrupted    Mrs.  Turner,  with  tears  in  her 


eyes.     (She  was  notorious  for  neglecting  Ler 
children.) 

" '  I  said  it  was  true,'  resumed  our  minister's 
wife,  "  and  I  told  her  that  all  my  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  doubled  by  it.  *  j\ly 
husband's  love,'  I  said,  '  and  my  children's 
dependence  make  me  precious  to  myself.' 

" '  And  30U  ask  me  Avhy  I  cry,'  she  an- 
swered, 'when  I  feel  how  I  could  rejoice  in 
these  domestic  ties,  and  know  I  shall  never 
have  them.  Life  is  very  monotonous  and 
wearisome  when  one  has  no  interest  in  the 
future.' " 

"  She  should  have  had  more  independence 
and  self-respect,"  muimuied  our  spinster 
friend. 

AVithout  noticing  her,  the  minister's  wife 
continued  : 

"She  looked  dreamily  into  the  fire,  and 
with  a  pretty  tremulous  motion  shock  the 
tears  from  her  dark  eycla.'-hcs.  I  cculd  not 
tell  her  I  thought  she  would  ever  be  married, 
because  men  marry  to  be  helped,  or  to  be 
am.used,  or  to  have  some  one  to  be  proud  of; 
and  she  was  a  cripple  without  money.  Even 
my  husband  said  a  wocdon  leg  Avould  be  a 
serious  obstac  le  to  any  one  falling  in  love. 

"  The  morning  after  this  conversation,  ]\Iary 
went  v>'ith  her  mother  to  jManchestcr  to  pur- 
chase goods  for  the  spring  foshions  ;  is  was 
quite  a  painful  ordeal  to  Mar^-.  for  she  could 
not  endure  traversing  warehouse  after  ware- 
house, and  ascending  and  descending  the 
innumerable  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  stump 
of  her  wooden  leg  upon  the  bare  beards 
everywhere  announcing  her  approach ;  it 
annoyed  her  to  sec  people  look  round  to  see 
who  was  coming,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if 
she  never  could  reconcile  herself  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  her. 

"The  last  day  has  passed,  and  she  was 
walking  wearily  homewards,  congratulatmg 
herself  in  having  finished  the  business  that 
brought  them  from  their  quiet  country  town  ; 
she  lingered  for  a  minute  to  look  at  an  en- 
graving which  had  caught  her  artistic  eye, 
when  a  gentleman,  standing  behind  her, 
placing  a  letter  in  her  hand,  said  hurriedly, 
'Let  me  beg  of  you  to  grant  my  request;' 
and,  before  she  could  recover  her  self-posses- 
sion, was  lost  in  the  crowd,  passing  and  re- 
passing in  the  thronged  street. 

"  Mary  hastened  on  her  Avay  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  expected  to  find  her  rnother  ;  and 
briefly  recounting  her  adventure,  opened  the 
letter  with  curiosity.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  '  If  the  youug  lady  who  receives  this  note  will  kindly 
send  her  address  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  that  which 
may  have  appeared  an  ohstaclc  to  her  settling  in  life, 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  an  advantage.' 

"  The  astonishment  of  both  Mrs.  Wigley  and 
!Mary  were  indescribable ;  IMrs.  Wigley  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  questions  \\hieh  Mary  was 
unable   to   answer ;    she  had    not    seen    the 
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stranger,  and  all  sho  knew  was,  that  he 
had  a  p  leasant  voice.  Of  course,  with  the 
becoming  bashfulness  and  sense  of  propriety 
of  a  young  lady,  she  wished  the  matter  to  be 
passed  over  in  silent  contempt ;  but  to  this 
her  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  would  by  no 
means  consent. 

"  '  Yon  do  not  know  what  it  may  lead  to,' 
she  said :  '  however,  hoax  or  no  hoax,  I  shall 
follow  it  up  ]  I  hate  a  thing  dropping  through 
and  hearing  no  more  of  it.' 

'•'Accordingly  soon  after  they  returned 
home,  Mrs.  Wigley  sent  her  address  and  her 
daughter's  name  in  the  directed  envelope, 
and  the  next  post  brought  a  letter  written 
to  the  mother.  It  was  not  long,  and  I  re- 
member the  substance  of  it. 

"  '  Dear  Madam, — Let  me  apologise  for  my  presumption 

in  seeking   to  form  your  acquaintance  and  tliat  of  your 

daughter,  whose  appearance  arrested  my  attention  the 

first  moment  I  saw  her.    If  she  would  honour   me  by  a 

correspoudcncc,    under  your  sanction,  wo  should  learn 

something  of  each  other's  character.  Do  not  imagine  me 

tobetrifiiug;  I  desire  to  he  a  sincere  friend  to  her;  and 

farther  acquaintance  may  greatly  conduc  e  to  our  mutual 

happiness.     Believe   me  to  be,  wi'.h   the  most  profound 

respect,  dear  Madam, 

"  '  Vours  very  truly, 

rM:DEEiCK  Williams.  ' 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Wigley  persisted  in  making 
Mary  write;  and,  though  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  compose  a  fitting  answer  to  such  a 
letter,  she  wrote  with  a  charming  measure 
of  good  sense  and  reserve.  Mr.  Williams 
prosecvited  the  correspondence  with  great 
earnestness,  and  his  letters  manifested  a  well- 
educated  and  intellectual  mind. 

'•'  So  long  as  JMary  was  acting  against  her 
own  inclination  and  judgment,  she  did  not 
choose  to  mention  the  matter  to  mo  ;  but  as 
her  interest  in  her  unknown  correspondent 
increased,  she  conld  not  conceal  from  me  her 
frequent  pre-occiipation  of  mind,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  she  fully  confided  in  mo. 
Myliusband  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light  to  what  we  did,  and  ho  urged  jNIary  not 
to  be  entangled  in  any  alFair  so  indefinite  and 
uncertain. 

'• '  Let  me  write  to  Mr.  Williams,'  he  said, 
'■  and  he  will,  see  you  have  a  friend  able  and 
willing  to  protect  you.  I  will  tell  him  I 
shall  advise  you  not  to  continue  a  corre- 
spondence so  calculated  to  unsettle  you.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  this  stranger  is  trying  to 
impose  upon  Mary  ?'  I  asked,  when  she  was 
gone  ;  •  and  my  husband  was  writing  his 
letter. 

" '  I  think  he  may  have  been  misled  by  her 
appearance,'  he  answered.  '  In  those  days 
thoie  is  no  judging  a  person's  position  by 
her  dress;  and  Mary  might  be  a  countess. 
It  is  an  unaccountable  affair  altogether  ;  but 
this  letter  \\'ill  effect  something,  for  I  have 
made  it  very  strong.' 

'■  ]Mr.  "W^illiams  promptly  answered  my  hus. 
band's  letter,  and   requested  some  informa 


tion  respecting  Miss  Wigley's  family  position 
and  character.  jNIy  husband  replied  some- 
thing to  this  effect : 

•' '  3Iiss  Wigley  is  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon, 
who  left  her  and  her  mother  in  very  reduced 
circumstances  ;  they  have  maintained  them- 
selves by  a  respectable  millinery  business. 
Her  education  was  that  of  a  lady,  and  her 
character  is  such  as  to  make  her  the  chosen 
and  intimate  friend  of  my  wife.  So  strong  is 
the  interest  I  feel  in  her  welfare,  that  I  should 
carefully  investigate  the  principles  and  cir- 
cumstances of  any  one  paying  his  addresses 
to  her.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
limp,  observable  in  her  gait,  is  owing  to  tho 
total  loss  of  a  limb;  this  circumstance  has 
materially  militated  against  her  settlement  in 
life. 

'■'  The  next  Sunday  Mary  and  I  had  scarcely 
taken  our  usual  seats  (she  sat  Avith  me,  as  our 
pew  was  near  the  door,  and  she  avoided 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  congregation), 
when  the  chapel-keeper  showed  a  stranger 
into  our  pew.  He  was  a  tall  military-looking 
man,  with  dark  hair  and  moustaco,  which 
marked  him  of  a  different  stamp  to  the  usual 
frequenters  of  a  chapel,  for  who  can  associate 
the  ideas  of  unworldliness  and  moustaches! 
A  beard  is  more  patriarchal  and  even  Scrip- 


tural. 


The  stranger  bowed  to  us,  and  then 


composed  himself  into  an  attitude  of  profound 
attention.  He  presented  himself  again  at  the 
evening  service,  and  my  husband  remarked 
to  me,  as  we  walked  home  :  'I  imagine  he  is 
a  Polish  or  Hungarian  refugee,  and  to- 
morrow he  will  call  with  a  petition.' 

"  But  the  next  morning  early  there  came  a 
note,  inviting  my  husband  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Williams  at  six  that  evening,  at  the  principal 
hotel  in  our  town.  He  threw  the  note  to  me 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  consideration  and 
fun. 

"  '  This  is  really  getting  a  serious  affair,'  he 
said,  'I  will  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  meet 
this  stranger  somewhere,  and  take  my  mea- 
sure of  him.' 

"I  remained  at  home  on  thorns  of  curiosity 
and  suspense  till  my  husband  returned;  he 
was  already  delighted  with  Mr.  Williams's 
intelligence,  information,  &c.,  and  said  so 
much  about  them,  that  I  thought  they  had 
forgotten  Mary. 

•'  By  no  means,'  he  said,  '  I  have  invited 
Jlr.  Williams  to  meet  her  here  to-morrow 
evening,  and  we  must  invite  a  few  friends, 
who  are  not  in  th«  secret,  to  take  off  the 
awkwardness.' 

'•With  the  first  dawn  of  morning  I  was 
up,  and  before  Mary  had  left  her  bed-room, 
I  was  there  announcing  to  her  and  her 
mother  tho  actual  impending  interview  with 
their  unknown  correspondent.  Mary's  agita- 
tion was  extreme,  quite  hysterical  in  fact, 
but  Mrs.  Wigley  most  judiciously  entered 
into  a  discussion  upon  her  dress,  and  I  left 
her  tolerably  composed. 

"  It  was  a  busy  and  anxious  morning  toug 
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all;  my  husband  passed  it  with  his  new 
IViend,  and,  at  the  appointed  honr,  when  I 
had  engaged  to  be  re:i(ly  to  receive  hira,  and 
wonderful  to  say  not  before,  he  brought  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  me.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  suavity  and  easy  politeness  of  his 
manner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  felt  as  if  1 
had  known  him  all  my  life.  I  watched  him 
when  we  heard  Mary's  step  in  the  passage, 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up  witli  a  pleasant  smile  ; 
she  looked  really  beautiful  after  the  first; 
awkwardness  of  meeting  him  ;  her  dress  was 
the  most  elegant  and  becoming  her  mother's 
taste  could  advise,  while  her  heightened 
colour,  and  eyes  cast  down  till  the  long  lashes 
rested  on  her  glowing  cheeks,  suliicientiy 
betrayed  her  agitation.  The  evening  passed 
pleasantly  in  socuil  unconstrained  conversa- 
tion, in  which  the  stranger  took  an  animated 
pait,  and  when  we  sejjar  >ted  lie  asked  per- 
mission to  escort  Mary  and  her  mother  home. 
1  ran  up-stairs  and  watched  them  with 
intense  interest  till  they  turned  the  corner  of 
tiic  street. 

'■  Not  to  lengthen  my  story,  I  will  tell 
you  at  once  that  he  soon  proposed  and 
was  accepted.  After  having  satisfied  my 
husband  that  he  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  a  papist;  indeed,  notwithstanding  his 
worldly  appearance,  he  had  really  very  proper 
sentiments. 

"Mary  and  Mr.  Williams  were  very  happy 
for  a  few  lovely  summer  days,  and  then  it 
became  necessary  fur  him  to  return  to  Man- 
cliester  ;  when  this  necessity  was  forced  upon 
him  lie  came  to  us  to  beg  that  I  would  aid 
hun  in  persuading  xMary  to  accompany  her 
mother  and  me  on  a  visit  to  his  house,  where, 
lie  said,  we  might  find  some  alterations  to 
propose  ;  he  had  waited  to  obtain  our  sanc- 
tion and  acceptance  of  his  invitation  before 
he  had  named  it  to  Mary.  My  husband  was 
higlilv  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  we  had 
lilile  difficulty  in  inducing  Mary  to  acquiesce 
in  it. 

Mr.  Williams  preceded  us  by  a  few  days, 

and  then  he  met  us  at  the  Bank  Top  station. 

To  our  astonishment  our  liumble  luggage — 

and  how  humble  it  did  look  I  cannot  describe 

— was  consigned    to  the  care   of  two  livery 

servants,  while  he  conducted  us,  with  great 

empresseinent  to  an  elegant  carriage  which 

was  waiting  in  the  station-yard.     In  silence 

and  astonishment  we  were  conveyed  rajiidly 

tliruugh  the  thronged  streets  to  one  of  the 

]    pleasant  suburbs  about  lour  miles  from  town, 

j    where  we  alighted  ata  inagniticent  residence 

I    surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds    and  nu- 

I    merous  tokens  of  wealth.    Within  everything 

was  on  a  htting  scale,  and  I  who  had  noticed 

iMary's  increasing  paleness.as  she  had  leaned 

back  in  the  carriage  silent  and  wondering,  was 

not  surprised  to  see  her  burst  into  a  ilood  of 

tears  when   Mr.    Williams   welcomed   her  to 


last,  she  giew  calm  enough  to  Lear  -uith 
equanimity  the  sight  of  a  charming  little 
room  fitted  up  expressly  for  herself. 

"  One  soon  accustoms  one'ssellto  pleasant 
things  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  elegancies  sur- 
rounding us,  instead  of  oppressing,  elevated 
our  spirits.  Mr.s.  Wigley  and  I  enjoyed  them 
thoroughly  ;  the  stately  housekeeper,  the 
obsequious  servants,  the  conservatories,  the 
elegant  equipages  i^elonged  to  us,  and  were 
part  of  our  pomp  and  state  ;  while  Mary  was 
engrossed  with  Mr.  Williams  as  to  be 
almost  oblivious  of  her  grandeur.  1  like  to 
see  lovers,  and  those  two  were  lover-hke 
enough  to  satisf}'  me. 

"We  had  been  ti;iee  or  four  days  in 
Manchester,  when  Mr.  Williams  projioi-ed  to 
drive  us  to  Dunham  Park:  Mrs.  M'igley 
cared  little  for  rural  pleasures,  and  preieired 
the  enjoyment  of  the  consequence  alujut  her; 
so  Mary  and  I  went  alone  with  Mr.  Williams. 
If  ever  mortal  enjo}ed  perfect  worldly 
happiness,  it  was'  Mrs.  Wigley  when  she 
watched  her  daughter  driving  out  in  the 
carriage  of  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry. 
She  re-entered  the  house  with  a  full  blown 
delight.  In  great  benignity  of  spirit  she 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  stately 
housekeeper,  and  naturally  introduced  Mv. 
Williams'  name. 

'■  '  I  do  not  know  any  Mr.  Williams,'  said 
the  housekeeper. 

"  •  Goodness  gracious  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Wigley, 
''  who  then  is  the  owner  of  "hese  domains — (^f 
this  mansion,  these  carriages,  this  grandeur  ? 
Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  driving  out  my 
daughter  and  friend  V 

''  •  That  is  Mr,  Gordon,'  replied  the  house- 
keeper, 'the  servants  have  noticed,  ma'am, 
that  you  all  called  him  by  another  name, 
and  some  said  it  was  Mr.  Williams,  but  I 
did  not  think  so;  his  name  is  Frederic 
W^illiam  Gordon,  and  if  he  is  deceiving  you, 
ma'am,  I  think  it  is  only  just  to  put  you  on 
your  guard.  To  be  sure  he  is  the  owner 
of  this  property,  but  there  is  never  any  good 
in  hiding  one's  proper  name.' 

"In  this  Mrs.  Wigley  so  heartily  agreed, 
that  she  immediately  wrote  to  my  liusband  in 
much  perplexity  and  tribulation:  and  after 
a  loUg  deliberation,  she  decided  upon  not  dis- 
turbing us  with  the  discovery  till  she  received 
his  answer. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  day  at  Dunham.  I 
do  not  make  a  bad  third,  and  so  often  found 
objects  of  interest  to  engage  my  attention, 
that  the  others  really  grew  unconscious  of 
my  presence.  We  returned  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  found  Mrs.  Wigley  moody  and 
taciturn.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mary  sat  apart 
and  Conversed  in  low  tones  thioughouc  the 
evening,  while  I  lounged  luxuriously  in  an 
easy-chair,  and  mentally  reviewed  the  events 
which    had    domiciled    us    amidst    so   much 


lier  luture  home,     liow  he  soothed  tier  and    niagmticeiice. 


manifested  lover-like  concern  and  attention, 
of     course    I    need    not    describe ;    but,  at 


"  The  next  morning  Mr.  Williams  met  us 
with  a  grave  and  ]  re-occupied  air,  and  ad- 
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dressed  Mary  with  a  kind  of  tender  melan- 
choly ;  jNIrs.  Wigley  was  constrained  and 
rather  fretful,  and  wo  others  falling  into 
their  mood,  the  breakfast  Avas  a  dull  and 
brief  meal.  Then,  Avith  the  unconscious  cere- 
mony that  one  uses  when  ill  at  ease.  Mr. 
Williams  invited  us  into  the  library,  and  open- 
ing a  draAver.  took  out  numerous  bunches  of 
keys. 

'•  '  Ladies,'  he  said,  '  you  have  done  me  the 
honour-of  visiting  me  with  the  intention — at 
least  on  my  part — of  having  such  alterations 
made  in  my  house  and  establishment  as  may 
seem  dcsiraljlc  to  you.  These  keys  will  open 
every  lock  in  the  house,  and  you  Avill  oblige 
me  by  devoting  this  day  to  making  such  in- 
spection as  you  please.  There  is  no  key  you 
may  not  use,  and  no  papers  which  j-ou,  Mary, 
may  not  road  :  but  you  will  made  discoveries 
that  will  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  influence 
you  against  me.  1  shall  leave  home  for  the  day, 
to  give  you  ant^portunity  for  an  investiga- 
tion, by^  I  shall  most  impatiently  wait  your 
decision  on  my  return.' 

'•  lie  was  gone  before  any  of  us  could 
answer,and  Ave  were  left  gazing  at  one  another 
in  profound  astonishment.  The  atmoi^phere 
of  mystery  in  which  Ave  had  been  living  Avas 
thickening  to  a  dense  fog,  and  Ave  were  half 
afraid  to  grope  to  the  light  that  Avas  oflercd 
to  us.  Mar}'  positively  refused  to  avail  her- 
self of  Mr.  ^Villiams's  absence. 

'• '  Let  us  do  nothing,'  she  said,  '  and  leave 
it  to  him  to  explain  himself  when  he  comes 
home.  It  is  so  noble  and  honourable  in  him 
to  act  so,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  abuse  his 
generosity.' 

'•  But  an  intense  curiositj'' was  devouri  ' 
Mrs.  Wigley  and  me,  and  human  nature  could 
not  endure  such  a  disappointment. 

•'  •  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself,  my  child,' 
said  the  mother,  'to  take  every  justifial'le 
means  for  learning  jNIr.  Williams's  character 
and  circumstances ;  he  has  put  the  means  in 
your  power,  and  it  is  unjust  to  your  own 
common  sense  and  to  mine,  not  to  use  them.' 

"  '  My  dear  Mary,'  I  urged,  'you  certainly 
should  reflect  that  little  more  than  a  montli 
since  none  of  us  kncAv  this  gentleman  :  and 
it  i.s  evidently  his  wish  that  you  should  dis- 
cover for  yourself  some  secret,  and  spare  him 
the  pain  of  a  verbal  explanation.' 

"  "Do  as  you  please,'  replied  Mary,  weep- 
ing, 'but  let  me  at  least  trust  to  his  honour 
and  all'ection.  There  can  be  nothing  to 
conceal  where  there  is  such  open  frank- 
ness.' 

"We  certainly  shall  do  nothing  against 
your  Avish,'  said  Mrs.  Wigley,  crossly, 
"l  must  say  you  are  very  foolish,  Mary, 
you  quite  forgot  you  have  no  father  to  act 
for  you  in  these  affairs.  It  will  be  a  v  y 
long  tiresome  day  Avilh  nothing  in  the  Avorld 
to  do.  You  are  too  scrujiulous,  or  senti- 
mental.' 

"  '  0  mother !'  Mary  answered,  '  I  knoAv 
you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do   what  your 


fatigues, 


'but 
and 


judgment  dictates;  so  pray  take  the  keys 
and  use  them  on  my  account;  only  do  not  ask 
me  to  join  you.' 

"  Mrs.  ^^  igley  and  I  rose  Avith  alacrity,  and 
proceeded  to  get  the  aid  of  the  housekeeper; 
hoAV  we  tried  keys  and  Avearied  over  rclrac- 
tory  locks  ;  hoAV  Ave  turned  over  draAvers  and 
long-unopened  boxes  which  Avere  filled  Avilh 
dresses  and  articles  of  feminine  adornment; 
how  we  ransacked  the  china-closets  and  plate- 
chest,  and  rummaged  tlaough  the  st<  res  of 
linen  ;  how  avc  Avent  back  to  the  library  from 
time  to  time  to  report  progress.  All  the 
and  labour,  and  excitement  of  that 
I  cannot  describe  to  you.  At 
luncheon  refreshed  and  strengthened,  my 
spirits  rose  to  my  circumstances. 

"  •  This  is  quite  a  Blue  Beard  affair,  Mary,' 
I  remarked  to  my  languid  friend.  'Mr. 
Williams  has  alwaj's  had  something  of 
a  suspicious  and  ferocious  aspect.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  Ave  come  upon  a 
closet  of  skeletons,  or  bodies  of  deccaeed 
Avivcs  preserved  in  largo  bottles  of  spirits  of 
wine.' 

"  '  Horrible,'  she  interrupted  ;  'you  forget, 
too,  that  he  has  left  us  all  his  keys,  and  not 
forbidden  us  the  use  of  any.' 

"  '  There  is  something  to  be  concealed,  how- 
ever,'said  her  mother.  'He  has  p:ud  his 
addresses  to  you  under  ;in  assumed  name,  and 
that  has  a  suspicious  look.' 

"  '  Arc  you  sure  of  it,  mother  ?'  exclaimed 
Mary,  her  face  colouring  with  excitement. 
'  IIow  did  you  find  it  out  V 

'•  iNIrs.  AVigley  then  recounted  to  us  the  dis- 
covery of  the  preceding  day,  which  she  had 
intended  to  keep  secret  till  she  heard  from 
my  husband  ;  instead  of  the  weeping  and 
hysterics  I  expected,  Mary  displayed  great 
energy  of  character. 

"  '  JN'^ay  then,  mother,'  she  cried,  'it  is  time 
for  me  to  open  my  eyes ;  I  will  work  with  you 
now.' 

"  So  the  search  re-commenccd  with  ardour, 
it  was  no  longer  in  linen-chests  and  china- 
clovscts.  We  rifled  desks  and  cabinets,  and 
curiously  constructed  drawers,  of  their 
contents,  and  poured  bundles  upon  bundles  of 
letters  and  papers  into  Mary's  lap;  Ave  found 
banking  accounts  and  cheque-books,  and, 
other  hidications  of  wealth;  deeds  and  Avills, 
and  rolls  of  yellow  parchment  tied  up  with 
red  tape;  but  still  nothing  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  Our  labor  continued  uninter- 
mitting,  for  the  evening  Avas  drawing  on,  and 
Ave  began  to  regret  the  Avasted  minutes  of  tho 
morning.  The  mystery,  like  an  ignus  fatuus, 
appeared  to  %  before  us. 

''At  last  all  seemed  to  have  been  passed 
under  our  scrutiny,  and  nothing  was  dis- 
covered. Then  Mrs.  Wigley  anifl  left  Mary 
to  replace  the  documents  strcAvn  about  tho 
library,  and  proceeded  once  again  on  our 
explorations,  Avith  tho  housekeeper  for  a 
pioneer. 

'•In    a    few  minutes  we  stood  before  a 
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Tri3-steriou3-look!ng  little  door  in  Mr.  Gor- 
don's di'ePsing--room  : 

'"I  li;iY3  never  seen  that  open/"  said  the 
housekeeper;  'it  is  two  years  since  I  was 
enaaeed  bv  I\Ir.  Gordon  to  officiate  as  the 
superintendent  of  Ins  household,  but  no  one 
has  ever  passed  through  that  door  except 
himself.  1  do  not  think  you  will  find  any 
key  for  it,  ladies.' 

"  VTe  tried  every  key  on  the  bunch,  but  the 
door  yielded  to  none.  I  flew  down  stairs  to 
Mary. 

"  '  We  have  found  Blue  Beard's  closet,'  I 
cried,  'and  there  is  no  key  for  it: — come, 
come,  we  nmst  not  waste  a  moment.' 

'•Every  nerve  I  liad  quivered  with  impati- 
ence wliile  Mary  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 
How  slovrly  ar.d  sluggish  all  the  movements 
were.  But,  in  time,  she  stood  with  us  before 
the  low,  narrow  door,  and  witli  hands  trem- 
bling from  eagemes-s,  she  shook  it  till  the 
handle  rattled  noisily,  but  yielded  nothing  to 
her  grasp. 

'"  Here,  then.'  she  said,  turning  and  facing 
us  with  a  ghastly  smile  ;  '  here  is  the  secret 
we  seek.' 

"  At  this  moment  we  heard  the  loud  ringing 
of  a  bell,  and  the  sound  of  a  man's  step  and 
voice  in  the  entrance-hall. 

"  '  Blue  Beard  is  come  back  !'  I  cried,  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension,  mingled  with 
a  keen  sense  of  tiie  absurdity  of  our  position. 
I  stele  quietly  into  the  gallerj-,  and  with 
jealous  caution  peered  into  the  lobb}-  below. 
There  stood  my  husband.  With  an  exclama- 
tion of  relief,  I  again  flew  down  stairs  and 
threw  my  arms  around  him,  crying,  '  0,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come ! '  His  face  was 
stern  and  grave,  and  he  looked  prepared  for 
storms.  1  drew  him  into  the  library  and 
hastilj'-  explained  our  position.  As  I  spoke 
his  eye  rested  upon  a  heap  of  papers  on 
.the  sofa,  and  instantly  detected  a  ring  con- 
taining three  keys.  I  seized  them  joyful)}', 
and  ran  up-stairs,  closel}^  followed  b}'  my 
husband.  Mary  vras  leaning  against  the 
locked  door  in  the  quietness  of  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, and  large  tears  were  fulling  slowl}-  from 
her  eyes  upon  the  floor.  With  irrepressible 
eagerness  she  snatched  the  keys  from  me, 
and  at  once  litted  the  largest  into  the  lock  ; 
but,  before  she  could  turn  it,  my  husband's 
restraining  hand  was  laid  upon  her  arm. 

'" '  Mar}','  he  said,  '  I  advise  you  as  j-our 
friend  not  to  open  this  closet,  but  wait  and 
ask  Mr.  Gordon  for  an  explanation  of  his 
very  mysterious  conduct.  What  there  may 
be  to  affect  your  future  happiness  we  can 
none  of  us  conjecture,  but  at  present  it  is 
his  secret.     Let  it  remain  so.' 

" '  It  is  too  late  "to  wait  now,'  answered 
Mrs.  Wigley  impatiently,  '  they  have  roused 
our  curiosity,  and  it  shall  be  satisfied  at  any 
cost.     I  wish  to  know  the  worst.' 

'•To  own  the  truth,  I  was  heartily  glad 
of  the  old  lady's  decision,  though  it  was  op- 
posed to  my  husband's  judgment.    I,  too,  was 


consumed  by  an  inextinguishable  curiosity 
to  fathom  our  enigma.  Behind  the  door  lay 
the  mysteries  that  liad  been  all  day  arrang- 
ing themselves  into  numberless  forms  within 
our  busy  brains,  and  now  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Gordon's  return,  and  then  perha;)s  to  be 
denied  an  explanation,  was  a  moral  impos- 
sibility. Hilary  slowly  but  resolutely  opened 
the  door,  and  we  all,  even  my  husitand, 
looked  into  the  unlighted  closet  with  an 
intense  gaze;  but  there  was  manifested  no 
scene  of  horror  or  mechiinism  ftir  future 
purposes.  In  the  darkness  there  was  shaped 
out  only  two  small  mahogany  boxes,  some- 
thing like  violin-cases  ;  here,  then,  lay  the 
very  core  and  kernel  of  our  haunting  mystery 
— the  solving  of  the  problem  on  which  Mary's 
future  life  depended. 

"  Xothing  could  have  stayed  us  nov\-.  Mary 
rapid!}'  detached  one  of  the  keys  fur  me.  and 
we  knelt  down  to  lit  them  into  the  minute 
locks  of  the  mahogany  cases.  We  raised 
the  lids  simultaneous!},  and  our  eager,  ear- 
nest eyes  fell  upon  two  wooden  legs. 

'•  I  scarcely  know  what  we  felt  the  first  kw 
minutes.  It  was  not  relief;  for.  though  our 
suspense  was  over,  our  astonishment  was  not 
lessened.  'We  had  not  the  dignity  of  being 
horror-stricken,  nor  the  indignation  of  being 
hoaxed:  we  were  passively  astonished.  ]\Iary 
silently  relocked  the  cases  and  the  closet,  and 
we  adjourned  quietly  to  the  library.  A 
spirit  of  deep  musing  had  fallen  upon  us  all. 
Out  of  the  profound  abyss  of  contemplation, 
suggestion  after  suggestion  was  sunuiioned; 
but  none  could  satisfy  us,  or  explain  all  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

'•  We  felt  great  excitement  when  the  return 
of  the  master  of  the  house  was  heard,  ^lary 
threw  herself  back  into  her  chair,  and  my 
husband  and  Mrs.  Wigley  rose  to  meet  him 
as  he  entered  the  room.  Glancing  keenly 
round  on  our  attitudes  of  expectation,  and  on 
the  littered  room,  he  advanced  and  placed 
himself  behind  Mary's  chair. 

"'Permit  me,'  he  said,  'to  give  you  an 
intelligible  explanation  of  my  conduct  before 
you  reproach  me  for  my  secrecy.  My  father 
made  a  match  for  me  when  I  was  very 
young  with  a  relative  who  possessed  much 
wealth,  but  who  had  suffered  an  amputation. 
She  died  about  two  years  after  our  marriage, 
and  bequeathed  her  property  to  me,  on  con- 
dition that  if  I  married  again  it  should  be  to 
a  woman  similarly  afifiicted.  A  few  years 
after,  I  met  with  a  lady  possessing  the  neces- 
sary qualification,  and  gifted  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  amiability  of  temper,  that  I 
loved  her  truly.  It  suited  me  to  watch  over 
and  protect  her,  and  we  v>ere  very  happy,  but 
for  a  few  months  only.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
while  quite  a  young  man,  I  was  a  widower 
for  the  second  time.  My  last  wife,  with  a 
caprice  at  variance  with  her  usual  character, 
had  made  a  similar  will  to  my  first  wife's  ; 
and  though  I  would  have  given  up  their 
united  fortunes  had  I  found  any  one  whom 
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I  could  love,  these  circumstances  tended  to 
invent  a  cripple  with  peculiar  interest  in  ni}' 
eyes,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  those  I  met.  As  my  posi- 
tion and  presumed  object  became  known,  I 
was  made  the  victim  of  several  unworthy 
artifices,  so  that  I  determined  to  make  all 
future  advances  under  an  assumed  name, — as 
I  did  to  you,  ^Mary.  At  first  I  was  pleased 
M-ith  the  notion  that  you  loved  me  for  my- 
self; but  when  I  cam.e  to  know  your  excel- 
lencies, your  cultivated  intellect,  your  delicate 
sense  of  honour,  and  your  jnodest  reserve,  1 
did  not  dare  to  confess  I  had  deceived  you, 
until  I  had  called  to  ni}-  aid  the  adventitious 
influences  of  position  and  fortune,  and  by 
them  won  over  your  friends  to  my  side.  Yet 
when  you  were  here,  I  had  not  courage  to 
tell  you  personally,  and  I  sufiered  you  to  find 
it  out  for  j'ouiself.' 

'••Sir,'  interrupted  Mar}^,  rising,  'I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
contemptible  curiosity  this  day  ;  but  I  have 
not  read  3'our  papers.  Forgive  me;  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  ever  doubt  you.' 

•■'But  what  caused  your  very  belligerent 
aspect?'  said  Mr.  Gordon  to  my  husband, 
after  he  and  Mary  had  quite  settled  the 
question  of  forgiveness.  '  I  thought  you  and 
iNIrs.  Wigiey  were  both  going  to  attack  me; 
and  if  you  did  not  know  I  had  been  twice  a 
widower,  what  occasioned  your  solemn  man- 
ner of  reception  V 

'■ '  The  two  wooden  legs  !'  I  replied. 

"Ill  four  months  alter  their  first  meeting, 
we  had  the  grandest  wedding  that  was  ever 
seen  in  our  chapel ;  which  was  registered  for 
the  celebratio"n  of  marriages.  Mary^  and  Mr. 
Gordon  left  the  town  in  great  glory. 

"  tSince  then  we  have  often  visited  them; 
and  my  own  little  Mary  is  now  being  edu- 
eated  with  their  children. 

"  I  believe  the  two  wooden  legs  still  remain 
in  the  dark  little  closet;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  probability  of  a  third  defunct  limb 
at  present." 

•' "VVe  ought  to  be  more  patient  under 
deprivations,"  added  our  minister's  wife ; 
"for  who  knows  all  the  advantages  of  dis- 
advantages?" 
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Whether  of  those  compact  pocket  defi- 
nitions that  ingenious  spitits  have  hunted  up 
regarding  the  special  characteristics  of  mm, be 
the  right  one ;  whether  he  be  a  talking  animal, 
or  a  two-legged  animal ;  a  clubable  or  a 
dancing  animal ;  however  else  socially  distin- 
guished from  that  meaner  company  whom  we 
must  perforce  hail  as  fellow  creatures  ;  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  he  has  one  proud 
characteristic,  which  at  once  sets  them  far 
below  him.  He  is  a  cooking  animal,  lie  is 
a  roasting,  boiling,  stewing,  frying,  sauce- 
extracting,  gravy-making  animal.  He  knows 
the    philosophy  of  extjuisite  juices,  of  j)ro 


found  savours,  of  delicious  extracts,  of 
heavenly  essence  !  The  animals'  friends,  the 
bold  propagandists  who  plead  for  the  dog, 
and  hint  at  the  possibility  of  that  noble 
animal's  carrying  about  witli  him  a  soul,  can 
never  get  over  iliis  stumblingblock.  Your 
noble  animal,  the  dog,  cannot  cook — cannot 
extract  juices,  save,  indeed,  in  that  crude, 
hasty  fashion,  by  machinery  of  his  own  poor 
jaws.  Though  that  be  a  reasoning  process 
in  him,  his  sniffing  at  each  arm  of  the  cross- 
roads, and  so.  b}'  a  syllogism,  as  it  were, 
lighting  on  the  right  path  taken  by  his 
master  ;  still  the  famous  dog  Millennium  will 
have  to  come  round  before  he  reach  that 
mystical  process  wiiich  will  prompt  him  to 
grilling  of  his  bone,  or  to  extracting  its 
mysterious  juices  in  the  shape  of  soup. 

That  other  noble  animal — need  we  say  the 
horse — must  needs  starve  and  die,  if  he  have 
to  wait  for  the  inspiration  of  grilled  oats,  or 
hay  soufflet.  So  long,  then,  as  this  agreeable 
disqualification  exists,  men  walk  abroad 
securely,  and  have  no  fears  from  the  develop- 
ment of  those  powers  of  reasons  in  his  fellow 
animals.  He  shall  stand  for  ever  on  that 
'vantage  ground  of  cooking:  the  rest  shall 
not  travel  out  of  raw  diet  and  unconverted 
juices. 

Though  comforting  to  think  there  exists 
this  broad  line  of  demarcation,  never  to  be 
overleaped,  still  must  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  qualities  and  degrees  even 
among  faggots.  Man  is,  beyond  dispute,  a 
cooking  animal;  no  one  shall  take  from  him 
this  crown  :  but  there  is  one  sort  of  cooking 
animal,  and  there  is  another.  There  are 
nations  who  may  be  written  down,  all  cook- 
ing animals ;  and  there  are  nations  quite 
imbeciles  and  helpless  as  children  in  this 
all-important  matter.  Lifants  yet  in  their 
mother's  arms  have  been  known  to  lisp  with 
indistinct  sounds  respecting  Yol-au-vents  and 
Salmis,  and  have  closed  their  little  lincers 
affectionately  on  a  ladle,  in  preference  to  the 
most  popular  toy  !  Heroes,  great  afterwards 
in  kitchen  campaigns,  and  giants  of  the 
range,;  have  before  now  leaped  in  their 
mother's  womb,  with  curious  prescience  of 
the  strange  destiny  before  them.  But  there 
have  been  those  countries  where  ages  have 
rolled  past,  one  after  the  other,  in  culinary 
darkness,  without  so  much  as  a  single  ray  to 
illumine  the  obscurity.  France  and  Italy 
have  in  their  Fasti  man}'  proud  names,  illus- 
trious in  this  peculiar  walk  :  while  Lngland, 
alas !  must  needs  hang  her  head  for  shame, 
having  no  children  ijiho  have  fought  in  this 
good  light,  and  handed  down  their  deeds  to  a 
grateful  posterity.  Tiiose  fav<uired  countries 
have  indeed  raised  many  mortals  to  the 
skies  :  our  own  has,  unhappily,  brought  not 
the  smallest  angel  down  ! 

Let  Britannia  find  a  feeble  gratification  in 
ruling  the  waves  :  what  far  greater  glori- 
fication finds  Gallia  in  ruling  the  roast? 
Britons,  in  a  curious  spirit  of  self-assertion 
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may  protest  they  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves ;  but,  for  all  that,  shall  sulier  frightful 
slaveship  horrors  for  ever  and  aye,  through 
indigestion  and  unskilfully  treated  viands. 
Poor  consolation,  this !  while  those  favoured 
nations,  with  no  charter-song  to  shout  lustily, 
have  their  great  captains  and  marshals,  their 
Can-ning  men  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it.)  girt 
about  with  Spit  falchion,  and  waving  high 
the  grand  oridamme  Ladle !  But  for  zealous 
missionaries  who  have  gone  forth  into  far 
countries,  preaching  the  gospel,  the  light  of 
the  faith  would  never  have  come  to  England. 
Those  simple  monks  of  the  lirst  order  of  Saint 
Apicius,  went  out,  preaching,  into  strange 
Lands,  demolishing  monstrously  roasted  idols; 
casting  down  frightful,  ill-done  Juggernauts; 
calling  on  all  to  come  and  believe.  -Some 
were  tortured,  some  done  to  death,  by  the 
old  Bonzes ;  but  in  the  end,  the  faith  was 
planted.  It  was  France  that  sent  us  these 
holy  men, — now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  glory, 
and  worshipped  in  the  calendar  by  the  names 
of  Saint  Alexis  and  Saint  Charles. 

Even  Doctor  Goldsmith,  who  speaks  dis- 
paragingly through  his  mandarin's  mouth,  of 
the  great  French  cooking  creed,  still  cannot 
disguise  a  secret  wonder  at  the  surpassing 
miracles  which,  even  in  those  early  o-ges,  had 
come  under  his  notice.  Says  Lien  Chi 
Altangi,  writing  those  diverting  letters  to 
Fum  Hoam,  living  in  China:  '-I  fancy  the 
French  would  make  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  but  meat :  as  it  is,  they 
can  dress  you  out  live  diiferent  dishes  from  a 
nettle-top,  seven  from  a  dock-leaf,  and  twice 
as  many  from  a  frog's  haunches ;  these  eat 
prettily  enough  when  one  is  a  little  used  to 
thein,  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  seldom 
overload  the  stomach  with  crudities.  They 
seldom  dine,"  continues  the  Doctor,  verv 
wickedly,  "under  seven  hot  dishes:  it  is 
true,  indeed,  with  all  this  magnificence,  the}^  t 
seldom  spread  a  cloth  before  the  guests ; 
but  in  that  T  cannot  be  angrjr  Avith  them, 
since  those  who  have  got  no  linen  on  their 
backs,  may  very  well  be  excused  for  wantmg 
it  on  their  tables."'  The  Doctor  could  hit  hard, 
in  that  sly  way  of  his  :  but  his  testimony, 
though  scarcely  friendly,  is  valuable,  as  illus- 
trating the  high  reverence  and  admiration 
with  which  the  powers  of  the  great  French 
heroes  were  regarded  by  their  neighbours. 
Those  illustrious  saints  are  no  longer  left  to 
us,  AVe  have  but  the  long  roll  of  their 
names.  It  was  only  the  other  da}',  that  the 
last  of  them  was  taken  from  amongst  us : 
but  as  he  was  wafted  aloft  in  his  flying  car, 
there  fell  from  about  his  waist  that  snowj' 
and  venerated  apron,  which  lighted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  an  earnest  disciple  looking 
fondly  after  his  departing  master.  The  name 
of  this  disciple  wp.s  Gogue — a  not  unworthy 
recipient.  For  it  was  no  other  than  that 
Gogue  who  was  "erst  Kitchen-chief  to 
Count  Ducayla,  to  Lord  Melville,''  &c.,  but 
who  has,  besides,  given  us  a  Koran,  or  Mor- 


mon book,  known  'as  The  Mysteries  of  the 
French  C'uisme,  well  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted bj'  the  curious.  It  were  indeed  time 
that  culinary  scripture  should  be  disseminated 
among  the  people :  and  that  some  one  well 
persuaded  of  the  dignity  of  the  science,  should 
treat  it  from  professional  chair — as  indeed  our 
dear  neighbors  have  the  happy  knack  of  deal- 
ing v.ith  every  avocation.  The  person  who  in- 
structs in  the  drum,  calls  himself,  with  much 
justice,  Professor  of  that  instrument,  gentle- 
men of  the  kitchen  in  our  country  have  an  air 
of  awkward  distrust  in  themselves  and  their 
calling  ;  a  feeling  of  shame  for  this  pro- 
fession and  its  implements,  which  may  very 
naturally  excite  the  same  emotion  in  others 
iibout  them.  Respect  yourselves  (says  the 
saw),  and  others  will  respect  you.  At 
Florence,  there  is  a  famous  Academy  of 
Cooks,  which  gives  degrees  and  certificates 
of  merit.  In  France,  at  the  date  of  the 
licvolution,  the  hair-dressing  interest  had  an 
academy  of  its  own,  whose  members,  like 
another  famous  body,  reached  to  the  mystic 
number  of  forty.  This  is  a  noble  and  inde- 
pendent footing  to  place  things  on.  But  of 
England,  very  justly  have  foreign  professors 
made  the  stinging  remark,  ''  One  hundred 
religions,  and  but  one  sauce !"'"  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Yes !     'Tis  but  too  true !  ^ 

Monsieur  Gogue  is  an  artist,  and  is  proud 
of  his  art.  He  writes  of  his  profession  Avith 
an  amiable  pride  and  fondness  ;  with  a  cer- 
tain stateliness  and  grandeur  of  style  that 
must  impress  all  readers.  The  very  first  line 
in  his  Koran  is  an  aphorism.  '■  The  true 
secret  (or  rather  tact)  in  all  things  is  tho  art 
of  doing  much  with  little.  In  cookery  there 
are  two  sorts  of  excess  to  be  avoided.  Over- 
grown cookery,  Avith  its  recherche  processes 
and  its  prodigality  beyond  all  bounds,  has 
only  to  do  with  prmccs  and  grand  seigneurs. 
It  swallows  up  in  a  soup  a  la  Lucullus  the 
substance  of  tliree  excellent  dinners  ;  and  for 
the  manufacturer  of  a  dozen  j^oached  eggs, 
flavoured  Avith  goose,  wastes  tAvelve  entire 
roast  geese  !  On  the  ether  hand,  the  dwarfed 
economy  of  the  snniller  cookery,  which  has  to 
do  Avith  flour  only,  and  the  cominom  st  sorts  of 
spices;  it  makes  a  paste  of  all  things,  or  else 
poisons  outright.  OurAvork  shall  steer  clear 
of  both  extremes."  After  Avhich  sarcastic 
introduction,  our  philoso|iii|ic  arti.^t  proceeds 
Avith  his  precepts  and  rules:  first  descanting 
largely  on  matters  Avhich  are  of  necessity 
even  before  a  fire  shall  have  been  kindled,  or 
the  siiOAvy  cap  and  apron  donned.  There  is 
a  feeling  tone,  an  earnestne.fs  in  this  advice, 
Avhich  must  find  its  way  into  every  rightl}' 
ordered  bosom.  He  ATOuld  have  every 
kitchen,  he  saA'S,  such  a  model  of  '■  eniraiiine; 
purity  as  to  Avm  the  mistress  to  enter  Avith 
as  much  doliirht  as  into  her  OAvn  draAvinsc- 
room,"  True  it  rs,  that  such  visits  are  not 
much  fancied  by  •'  IMessieurs  les  cuisiniers 
et  Mesdamcs  les  cuismieres,"  for  it  natu- 
rally ••  throAvs  a  restraint"  upon  their  mutual 
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relations  ;  the  reason,  of  which,  however,  is 
but  too  often  that  our  artists  do  not  keep  the 
"  little  domain"'  intrusted  with  all  the  pains 
and  attention,  on  the  score  of  the  virtue  that 
comes  nest  to  godliness,  that  could  be  desired. 
Were  it  otherwise,  inany  fatal  misunder- 
standlnsfs  mitrht  be  avoided.  As  for  instance, 
that  of  the  artist  who  had  been  but  a  short 
time  lending  liis  services  to  an  opulent  house. 
One  day  the  mistress  chanced  to  direct  her 
steps  in  the  direction  of  those  under-ground 
re2;ions,  known  as  the  kitchen.  The  chief 
addressed  her  in  a  tone  which  scarcely  dis- 
guised his  anger.  "  Madame."  he  said,  sar- 
castically, '-whoever  comes  here,  exposes 
herself  to  the  risk  of  stain  !-'  "  Sir  !"  an- 
swered the  outraged  lady,  ''you  are  either  a 
fool  or  an  impertinent."  "  Perhaps  both." 
"  I  could  pass  over  the  first,  but  the  other, 
never!"  The  ill-fated  chief  received  his 
dismissal  on  the  instant,  and  was  thrown 
upon  the  world  an  outcast,  all  for  that 
unlucky  speech  :  which,  in  its  turn,  must  be 
set  down  to  the  morbid  feeling  consequent 
upon  a  great  mind's  being  surprised  in  a 
small  dereliction. 

Oa  the  othoL-  hand,  those  intellects  who 
arc  truly  given  to  their  art.  Avill  court  rather 
than  shun  such  visits.  Their  faces  will  kindle 
wdth  an  honest  joy,  v.diere  the  lady  of  the 
house  takes  what  is  knov/u  as  the  rolling-pin 
in  her  delicate  hand,  and  prepares  to  construct 
a  tart.  Why  blame  such  a  M'eakness  !  We 
have  all  had  it,  Monsieur  Gogue  adds,  even  in 
tender  years.  '-Observe  the  little  girls!  There 
is  no  toy  so  dear  to  them  as  their  little  snoAvy 
service  of  wood,  and  that  diminutive  cooking 
battery  of  shining  metal.  ^Vhat  joy  for  them 
coni})aral)le  to  that  of  cutting  up  an  apple  into 
small  slices,  which,  being  placed  with  sym- 
metry on  the  miniature  pan,  shall  bear  the 
name  of  fried  solos  ;  or  to  Avatch  over  their 
little  pot-au-fou,  as  it  simmers  gently  with  a 
bon-bon  inside,  which  by  a  happy  fiction 
becomes  a  joint  of  beef!"  Ingenious  and 
poetic  illustration!  most  playful  cook! 

Would  you  know  the  secret  of  learning 
whether  the  artist  who  presents  himself  for 
engagement  have  cleanly  ways  in  his  mani- 
pulation, turn  your  eyes  upon  his  hands, 
upon  his  n.ails  specially  :  the  ;e  are  the  indices 
of  his  purity.  "  This  brings  to  my  mind," 
continues  Monsieur  Gogue,  "a  little  adven- 
ture wliich  occurred  when  I  was  in  London, 
filling  tlie  ofiiee  of  chief  to  my  Lord  Melville, 
thou  Minister  of  Marine.  A  friend  came  to 
me  to  recommend  a  young  man  of  excellent 
qualifications  in  his  profession,  and  who  Avas 
but  newly  arrived  in  Ijondon.  Some  days 
after,  I  was  happy  enough  to  make  knoAvn  to 
him  an  emphiy  then  vacant,  with  a  noble 
lord  at  court ;  and  T  spoke  of  liim  to  the 
maltro  d'hotel,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own, 
and  Avho  at  once  introduces  liim  to  my  lady. 
Observe  what  followed.  She  merely  threw 
one  rapid  glance  over  the  person  of  the  young 
man,   and   dismissed    him  without    a    Avord. 


Utterly  abashed,  confused,  and  overwhelmed 
at  such  a  reception,  the  young  man  fiew  to 
me  and  told  his  tale.  I  Avent  straight  to  the 
maitrc  d'hotel,  saying  hoAV  astonisiied  I  Avas 
that  any  one  sliould  thus  comport  themselves 
toAvards  a  distinguished  artist,  who,  besides, 
had  presented  himself  in  becoming  costume ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  black  suit,  new  hat,  and 
varnished  boots.  The  maitre  d'hotel  oAvncd 
that  the  youth  Avas  so  far  irreproachable; 
but  the  fact  Avas  my  lady  always  looked  to  the 
hands  rather  than  to  the  feet,  and  those 
unhappily  were  far  from  proper."  A  terrible 
Avarning  this  short  history ;  Avhich  those 
whom  it  may  concern  may  take  home  to 
themselves. 

Long  hair  in  a  chief,  carries  with  it  grave 
inconveniences.  Moustachios  may  pass,  if  he 
makes  a  point  of  it ;  but  he  should  not.  Mon- 
sieur Gogue  Aviscly  adds,  turn  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a  bearded  supper.  Smoking  can- 
not be  tolerated.  "  What  could  be  expected 
from  that  man  AA'hose  palate,  vitiated  by 
tobacco,  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  seasoning 
of  a  sauce,  or  the  correct  savour  of  meat !" 
flocks  of  the  other  sex  do  not  usually  sin 
in  this  respect ;  cannot,  fortunately,  in  that 
other  of  the  beard  and  moustaches.  "But 
we  have  unhappily  in  the  2:'.rofessiou  ladies 
whose  fingers  are  ncA'cr  out  of  the  snuff-box; 
et  mon  Dieu  !  Avhat  a  snuff-box  !  An  artiste 
Avho  is  once  become  the  slave  of  this  degrad- 
ing habit,  AA'ill  she  ever  have  the  poAver  of  re- 
sisting a  pinch,  though  she  Avere  at  the  most 
interesting  moment  of  a  choice  di.sh^though 
she  Avere  at  the  turning  point  of  a  fricas.s^e  of 
foAvl,  or  a  shape  of  cream.  »She  must  satisfy 
that  imperious  craving  of  her  nostril  before 
everything  !  but  'tis  ruin  to  the  foAvl.  ruin  to 
the  cream  !"  Such  terrible  Avaruing  should 
not  go  unheeded. 

A  man  of  genius.  Avho  has  Avalked  through 
cooking  life  Avith  his  eyes  open  may  have 
Avords  of  Avisdora  to  drop  anent  matters  that 
seem,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  Avithin  his 
province.  In  tliat  campaign  under  the 
Minister  of  ]Marine.  Lord  Melville,  in  front 
of  the  batteries  (de  cuisine)  of  Ducayht,  he 
must  have  gleaned  many  curious  things 
l)earing  on  the  jcsthetics  of  his  calling. 
There  is  high  art  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  there 
may  be  in  those  humble  regions  inglorious 
Paxskins  ready  with  their  Seven  Lamps  and 
even  pre-Caremite  theory.  Who  shall  tell  ? 
Our  chief  is  perhaps  greater  in  the  parlour 
than  in  his  OAvn  domain.  It  is  expected,  he 
thinks,  that  he  should  give  a  Avord  of  advice 
as  to  the  decoration  and  arrangement  of 
these  chambers.  A  most  difficult  task,  as  it 
must  be  conceded.  Every  one  settles  such 
matters  according  to  his  taste,  or  perhaps 
his  means.  To  begin  Avith  :  not  a  single 
picture    on   tho   Avails — not   so   much   as  an 

enr^raving.     For  Avhat  renscni  ?     Surely 

"  Because,"  breaks  in  ^Monsieur  Gogue,  Avith 
much  lieat,  "because  guests  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  from  tho   one  principal'  object  for 
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M'hich  they  are  brought  together.  Thoy  do 
not  sit  there,  sir,  to  admire  paintings  or 
objects  of  art  exquisitely  carved,  but  to  dine 
as  well  as  possible,  and  converse  sociably.'"' 
Who  shall  gainsay  Mousieur  Gogu«  in  this 
matter  ?  Oi-^  indeed,  in  that  other  hint  con- 
cerning the  carpet  ?  It  should  be  thick  and 
very  soi't,  for  the  double  debt  "  of  imparting 
a  gratjful  warmth'"'  (uue  douce  chaleur) 
"to  the  feet  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  the  movements  of  the 
servants.'"' 

In  the  matter  of  table  linen — that  artlcde, 
it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  must  be  of  a  spot- 
less character,  still  must  we  avoid  that  other 
extreme — "  Take  care  that  it  be  not  like  a 
species  of  pasteboard,  very  inconvenient  in 
the  h::,ndling,  and  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
the  mouth  of  the  guest."  It  is  a  little  super- 
fluous on  the  part  of  our  chief  to  direct  us  to 
lay  the  fork  upon  the  left,  the  knife  upon  the 
right  of  the  plate,  such  rudimentary  el  jments 
being  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of 
every  dining  mortal.  The  napkin  should  be 
arranged  "with  taste,  but  without  assump- 
tion."' By  which  hint  he  would  have  us 
avoid  those  strange  eccentricities  Avhich  a 
fantastic  waiting  mind  sometimes  evolves,  out 
of  a  simple  piece  of  damask. 

Not  content  with  establishing  himself  in 
the  dining-room,  Monsieur  Gogue  goes  up 
grand  staircase  into  my  lady'"s^oudoir,  where 
she  is  writing  her  notes,  and  has  a  word  to 
say  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
guests  to  be  bidden,  their  number,  and  pro- 
fessions. The  question  of  number  has  been 
battled  over  and  over  again.  Mousieur 
Gogue,  looking  at  it  from  a  French  point  of 
view,  says  the  question  has  lain  between 
three  and  nine — not  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  nine.  Unblushing  Gogue!  Little  recks 
he  of  your  true  Briton's  twenty-two,  of  his 
eighteen  and  his  twenty  covers !  These 
numbers  of  nine  and  three  have  a  relation  to 
the  Pluses  and  Graces.  ••  But."  continues  ho 
drolly,  enough,  "leave  alone  the  Graces  and 
the  iMuscs,  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  dining,  and  let  us  be  guided  by 
common  sense.  As  to  that  fatal  number 
thirteen,  we  are  for  from  taking  it  under  our 
protection  ;  nay,  are  rather  of  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  who  would  be  to  sit  down 
thirteen  every  day.  provided  the  dinner 
was  good."  The  fact  is,  that  mysterious 
number  co.nes  awkwardly  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  guests,  and  on  that  account 
should  be  eschewed,  to  say  notiiing  of  this 
further  reason,  "why  gratuitously  render 
uncomfortable  very  worthy  people,  inoffen- 
sive creatures,  who  ask  nothing  more  than  to 
dmo  well,  to  dine  quietly,  and  without  a 
care  ?"  Why,  indeed  ?  Then  never  have 
thirteen ! 

"  Should  children  be  allowed  in  ?"  our 
chief  asks  gravely.  "  A  question,"  he  says, 
■'•answered  almost  as  soon  as  put.  A  certain 
witty  man,  fond  of  whist,  once  heard  a  child 


cry  when  sitting  down  to  his  game.  '  I 
always  love  of  hear  children  cry,'  he  re- 
marked. 'Why?'  asked  those  about  him. 
'Because,'  says  the  witty  man,  '  they  are  sent 
to  bed  then."'"  iMonsieur  Gogue  would  not 
be  so  harsh.  "  I  would  not  send  my  children 
to  bed,"  he  goes  on,  "  the  moment  my  guests 
sit  down,  but  would  banish  them  to  a  remote 
chamber.  Besides,  they  overeat  themsel 
before  company,  and  are  very  restive  in  dis- 
position, but  too  often  kickmg  their  neigh- 
bours' limbs." 

On  the  head  of  servants  there  is  very 
much  to  be  said.  The  exact  number  who 
should  wait  at  a  feast  is  another  of  those 
moot  jDoints  which  so  embarrass  cookery  as 
a  science.  It  quite  depends  on  the  character 
of  your  materiel.  Mousieur  Gogue  has  known 
of  two  intelligent,  active  spirits,  with  willing 
mind,  ever-roving  eyes,  and  unwearied  limbs, 
proving  equal  to  a  dozen  of  the  common  pat- 
tern. But  how  rarely  in  this  vale  of  tears 
do  such  treasures  cross  our  path!  But,  en 
these  generale,  as  our  chief  puts  it,  one  for 
every  hve  guests  is  about  the  proper  allow- 
ance. "  We  would  have,"  JMonsieur  Gogue 
writes,  warming  v/ith  his  subject,  "on  tb.c 
day  of  a  grand  dinner,  each  domestic  calm 
and  cool  as  a  soldier  on  the  eve  of  a  battle ; 
he  should  carry  out  quietly  and  collectedly 
such  orders  as  he  shall  have  received,  and  do 
everything  at  its  proper  time.  We  would 
not  have  him  abstracted,  mooning  it  in  the 
air  Avhen  his  eyes  should  be  on  the  table — 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  guest  when 
he  should  be  offering  him  bread."  Admirable 
counsel !  So  spoke  Doctor  Goldsmith,  some 
eighty  years  sines,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Ilardcastle,  whom  Mousieur  Gogue,  v/e  may 
swear,  has  never  known.  "You  mist  no 
be  so  talkative,  DIggory,"  he  tells  his  fol- 
lowing, in  that  richly  humorous  and  immortal 
Rehearsal  Scene,  "you  must  be  all  attention 
to  the  guests ;  you  must  hear  us  talk  and  not 
thin  of  talkino;  •  you  must  see  us  drink  and 
not  think  of  drinking  ;  you  must  see  us  eat 
and  not  think  of  eating.  . .  .  Then  if  1  happen 
to  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all 
burst  out  a-laughinii;,  as  if  you  made  part  of 
the  company."  AVhich  brings  on,  as  every 
humour-loving  reader  knows,  that  plea  of 
Diggorv  in  favour  of  the  stoi-y  concerning 
Ould  Grouse  in  the  Gun-room,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  name — whether  it  attach  to 
man  or  animal,or  whether  dear  Goldby,  whom 
we  all  so  love  (and  who  shall  shortly  be 
standing  in  the  open  thoroughfare  of  the 
Irish  metropolis,  wrought  out  in  breathing 
bronze,  not  in  absurd  poetical  masquerade, 
but  in  his  own  bloom-coloured  coat,  the 
fashion  of  his  time) — whether  he  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  a  name  much  given  to  Irish 
sporting-dogs;  these  are  que-tions  with  which 
we  have  no  concern,  and  which  have  cer- 
tainly small  relation  to  the  great  cooking 
science. 

On  the  score  of  wines  we  must  carefully 
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see  that  the  champagne  is  uncorked  in  a 
distant  apartment.  "The  peculiar  noise,'"' 
sa3''s  our  chief,  "conpe(|ucnt  upon  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  innocent  gaiety  that  nttends  it, 
may  only  be  tolerated  at  a  family-dinner  or 
among  friends/'  lie  feels  strongly  on  the 
head  of  \yhat  is  known  as  the  Kincohouclio, 
noticing  the  ridiculous  extreme  to  Avhich  the 
practice  has  been  pushed.  Some  hosts  have 
actually  towels  and  hot  water  laid  ready  in 
an  adjoining  chamber,  to  which  they  will 
conduct  then-  guests  like  schoolboys  going 
in  the  morning  to  their  lavabo.  AVe  may 
admire  the  cleanly  mind  which  so  regards 
the  niceties  of  the  toilet,  but  still  the  British 
mind  will  shrink  from  being  so  marshalled 
post-prandially  and  led  out  to  purification. 

On  the  now  favourite  fashion  of  dining,  on 
the  Russian  model, Monsieur  Gogue  has  a  word 
to  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  system  of  laying  on  all  the  dishes  toge- 
ther, "  though  it  has  something  grand  and 
noble,  and  causes  an  agreeable  sur]  rise, 
ravishing  the  eyes  before  satisfying  the  taste." 
still  has  this  serious  drawback  ;  they  get  a 
little  cold  before  they  can  be  served,  and  thus 
are  sure  to  lose  '•  some  of  their  most  precious 
qualities."  To  say  nothing  of  the  atmosphere 
which  the  combined  savours  of  so  many 
dishes  is  sure  to  generate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Muscovite  practice  ensures  the 
service  taking  place  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  the  viands  being  eaten  at  the 
precise  instant  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  that 
incontestiblo  recommendation.  It  has  also 
this  economical  advantage,  have  you  twelve  or 
twenty  guests,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to 
reinforce  each  plate  as  required  there  being 
no  necessity  for  extra  dishes.  But  what  is 
perfect  in  this  world  !  3Ionsiour  Gogue  darkly 
hints  that,  under  this  Russian  cloak,  prepa- 
rations that  have  visited  the  table  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  may  be  introduced  without 
danger  of  discovery,  by  which  unworthy 
subterfuge,  for  instance,  a  salmon  that  yes- 
terday evening  adorned  the  foot  of  the  table, 
may  to-day  be  foisted  on  the  unsuspecting 
guest,  in  flimsy  disguise  of  a  side  dish  !  To 
•sum  up  all,  the  Russian  plan  seems  to  coun- 
tenance good  cheer  ;  but  the  old  French  plan 
is  the  more  noble,  more  elegant,  and  splendid 
of  the  two  ! 

What  has  our  chief  to  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject of  beef — that  living  principle  of  all 
cookery — as  a  defunct  master  of  the  science 
calls  it.  This  living  principle,  Monsieur 
Gogne  telLs,  is  called  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  own  diverting  way,  le  Baron  do  Banif. 
firniy  fellow  that  Valtaire. — so  droll  with 
his  biirons  of  beef !  As  to  game,  the  practice  of 
presenting  your  guests  with  birds  out  of  the 
proper  season  sanctioned  by  the  law.  ho  looks 
upon  as  a  grave  indiscretion.  "We  have 
always  spoken  out  loudly  against  proud  and 


contraband  dealings.  The  respect  due  to  the 
laws  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  the  vain-glory  of  having 
on  one's  table  a  pheasant  pique,  or  rod 
partridges  bardes,  during  the  season  when 
these  delicious  birds  should  be  reverenced 
and  respected."  For  that  guest,  whose  at- 
tention may  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  one 
end  and  aim  before  him  by  distracting  paint- 
ings or  engravings,  it  must  surely  be  hurtful 
to  have  outspeaking,  tangible  evidence  of  his 
country's  laws  being  outraged,  staring  him  in 
the  face.  It  were  enough  totally  to  dis- 
arrange that  great  gastronomic  machinei-y, 
so  delicate,  so  important,  and  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  gear.  Anything  abnormal — 
anything  frappant,  should  be  avoided.  So, 
too,  with  carving.  Every  well-ordered  mind 
will  strive  to  perfect  itself  in  this  healthful 
branch  of  human  economy.  '•  What  more 
irritating  sight  tnan  to  see  a  rare  and  sym- 
metrical piece  manipulated  tediously  and 
clumsily  by  some  awkward  hand,  losing  its 
exfjuisite  harmony  and  outline,  and  becoming 
a  heap  of  slices  or  shreds,  rather  torn  off 
than  carved.  Brillat  Savarin,  one  of 
those  immortal  lights  long  since  passed  aAvay, 
has  it  in  a  well-known  aphorism,  that  On 
devient  Cuisnier,  mais  on  nait  rotisscur, 
which  would  seem  to  sipply  with  equal  appro- 
priateness to  that  all-important  science  of 
carving.  Some  dull  spirits  are  there,  whose 
heavy     hands    will     not    accommodate     to 


dexterous  wielding  of  the  knife.  Others,  with 
that  marvellous   instinct  of  genius 


.  will  in- 
unknown 


stantly  appreciate  strange  and 
birds.  Skilfully,  and  with  unerring  certainty, 
adapting  the  instrument  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  creature." 

The  great  Corsican  captain  and  gigantic 
carver  of  kingdoms,  was  never  so  great  as  in 
unforeseen  emergency.  He  was  perhaps  more 
opportune — more  brilliant  in  his  stroke,  than 
when  all  things  had  Iteeii  forcEcen  and 
calculated.  AVhich  lesson  let  our  halting  dis- 
figurers  of  harmonious  joints  take  home  to 
themselves. 

Seriously,  this  book  of  Monsieur  Gogue 
is  jdeasant  reading  even  for  unprofessional 
people.  It  is  flavoured  with  that  piquant, 
eviigrammatic  sauce,  which  somewny  seasons 
the  style  of  most  Frenchmen  tliat  have  an}'- 
thing  to  tell  upon  paper.  There  is  pecu- 
liarly that  art  of  adorning  what  they  touch, 
— garnishing  light  things  lightly,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  bulk  and  dispro]iortion  of  heavier 
articles.  They  can  Sauter  nearly  anything, 
and  not  only  in  the  kitchen. 

As  a  model  of  scientific  and  logical  ar- 
rangement (matters  also  jiecnliarly  French) 
this  book  is  to  be  commended,  and  does 
infinite  credit  to  a  person  of  Monsieur 
Gogue's  station  and  opportunities.  He  is  a 
true  artist. 
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Mr.  Paul  Kane  is  a  Canadian  artist.  lie 
"was  born  in  the  City  of  Toronto  when  it  was 
no  city,  l)ut  the  nuuldy  aiul  dirty  village  of 
Little  York,  with  Indians  living  round  about 
it.  After  studying  his  profession  for  some 
years  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to  exercise  it  upon 
his  old  friends  the  rod  men.  and  propos-ed  to 
himself  a  wild  journey  with  pencil  and  brush 
along  the  great  chain  of  American  lakes,  by 
the  Red  River  settlement  Oiid  the  valley  of  the 
Sackatchowan,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  down  the  Columbia,  to  that  region  of  the 
Pacific  ^^■Ilich  is  now  destined  to  become  our 
great  Pacific  empire.  That  journey  he  made 
sketching  scenery  and  taking  portraits  as  he 
went,  and  often  gossipping  with  Indian  chiefs 
while  he  was  painting  them.  It  was  his  whole 
purpose  as  a  traveller  to  make  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  his  pilgrimage  in  which  he  set 
down  the  most  noticeable  things  he  saw  and 
heard. 

Some  of  the  pictures,  for  which  he  brought 
sketches  home,  are  now  arranged  in  the 
library  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  his 
diary,  under  the  name  of  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  Americi, 
has  just  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
account  given  in  it  of  the  present  natives  of 
our  future  colony  of  the  Pacific  in  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  upon  the  opposite  main- 
land, is  very  full  and  amusing. 

]Mr.  Kane  began  with  a  comparatively 
short  tour  of  about  sixteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  falls  of  Saint  Mary,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  with  a  diversion 
into  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  round  bv  Lake 
Erie,  homo.  Among  the  labyrinth  of  thirty 
thousand  islands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  there  was  a  sketch  made  of  an  Indian 
encampment;  corresjwnding.  in  its  general 
character,  to  the  encampments  of  all  North 
American  tri1)es.  The  wigwams,  or  lodges, 
have  for  their  skeleton  eight  or  ten  poles  tied 
togetlier  at  tho  top  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  distances  marking  the  required  circle 
of  the  tent.  Except  at  the  top  where  the 
smoke  passes  out  between  the  naked  poles,  the 
skeleton  is  wrapped  round  either  Avith  rush 
mats  or  with  large  pieces  of  birch-bark  sewn 
together  in  long  strips,  root-fibres  being  used 


as  thread.     The  birch-bark  is  in  constant  use 


among   the   tribes  of    North    America. 


It 


makes  the  house-wall,  it  makes  the  canoe, 
it  makes  the  kettle.  The  canoe,  so  light  that 
it  can  be  carried  Ity  hand  up  dangerous 
rapids,  except  at  the  Pacific  shore,  is  of  birch- 
bai-k  stretched  over  a  very  light  frame  of  split 
cedar  laths.  The  mohcocks,  or  kettles  of 
birch-bark,  hold  water,  and  the  game  or 
fish  that  has  to  be  cooked.  Hot  stones  are 
droj^ped  into  the  Avater.  and  in  this  way  an 
Indian  woman  can  boil  fish  as  fast  as  English 
cooks  could  boil  it  with  a  kitchen  range 
and  fish-kettle.  Birch-bark  is  also  the  Indian's 
paper  upon  which  he  draws  what  he  wants 
when  he  sends  to  a  post  for  any  articles, 
signing  his  order  with  his  to-tem,  or  family 


as   a   fox,    or 


dog,    or   turtle. 


The 


Indian  in  his  smoke  lodge  is  very  dirty. 
Whatever  his  tribe  he  carries  vermin  on 
his  person.  He  docs  not  carry  out  his  filth 
or  shift  his  tent-poles  for  exchange  to  cleaner 
ground. 

In  the  great  jManetouIin  Island,  the  chief 
island  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Huron, 
Indians  assemble  once  a  year  from  the 
surrounding  regions  to  receive  the  presents 
with  which  there  is  a  vessel  annually  freighted 
by.  the  provincial  government.  At  this 
assembly  of  about  two  tl.oufand  Indians, 
Mr.  Kane  was  present,  and  among  the  ercat 
men  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance  there 
was  Shawwanossoway — '•'  one  with  his  face 
towards  the  west" — a  mighty  medicine-man. 
Once  he  had  been  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he 
had  stretched  out  his  Land  for  the  fioAver  of 
the  Ojibbeways,  Awhmidway — "  there  is 
music  in  her  footsteps'" — when  tho  flower 
was  already  destined  fur  the  bosom  of  Muck- 
tickenow — the  Black  Jlaglc.  The  young 
beauty's  parents,  flattered  by  Shawwanos- 
soway's  attentions,  sought  to  lireak  her  faith 
to  her  betrothed.  Her  betrothed  sought  to 
propitiate  them,  and.  confident  of  the  maid's 
truth,  departed  on  a  distant  hunt.  While  he 
was  away,  Shawwanossoway  pressed  bissnt 
urgently  In  self-defence  the  girl  told  him  er 
story,  trusting  in  his  generosity.  He  stele 
away,  tracked  out  her  lover  in  the  woci  j^, 
shot  him  down  secretly,  returned  and  pro  ^eo 
again  his  suit.  If  the  Black  Eagle  did  t  or 
return  within  a  given  time,  the  maid,  with 
music  in  her  footstep,  was  to  be  the  bride  c. 
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him  with  liis  face  turad  towards  the  west. 
The  bridal  day  came,  and  the  wedding  canoe 
was  prepared  for  the  month's  trip  that  mainly 
constitutes  the  wedding  ceremony.  The  bride 
was  sought  but  she  was  gone,  and  the  canoe 
was  gone.  She  had  escaped  in  it  down  the 
river.  Her  bridegroom  and  her  brother 
pursued  her  on  the  bank,  and  overtook  and 
swam  out  to  her,  l)ut  she  paddled  on  with 
all  her  might.  Night  came  and  a  storm. 
The  men  camped  on  the  shore.  The  girl  was 
wrecked  and  eaten  by  the  wolves.  Shaw- 
wauossoway  found,  next  morning,  her 
mangled  body,  and,  repenting  of  his  passion, 
forswore  v/ar.  He  became  a  medicinc-nian, 
learned  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
futu'-e. 

The  Indian  dogs  are  usually  in  a  half- 
famished  state.  Their  chance  of  getting  any- 
thing to  eat  is  seldom  so  good  as  their  chance 
of  being  eaten.  Therefore  they  force  the 
bags  of  visitors  and  eat  up  their  provisions 
when  thcjr  can  ;  they  eat  the  thongs  of  hide 
by  which  hoi-scs  may  happen  to  bo  tied  ;  and. 
says  Mr.  Kane,  "  while  I  was  one  evening 
finishing  a  sketch,  sitting  on  the  ground 
alone  in  my  tent,  with  my  candle  stuck  in 
the  earth  at  my  side,  one  of  those  audacious 
brutes  unceremoniously  dashed  in  through 
the  entrance,  seized  the  burning  candle  in 
his  jaws  and  bolted  oif  with  it,  leaving  me 
in  t(  tal  darkness."  This  happened  among 
the  Ojibbeways  and  Ottc\va3^s,  of  whom  one 
chief  was  sketched  as  he  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing for  a  wife  who  had  been  dead  three 
months.  The  mourning  worn  consisted  of  a 
coat  of  black  paint  on  his  face,  and  he 
apologised  for  not  sitting  in  full  costume,  as 
a  part  of  the  paint  had  worn  off. 

The  great  journey  across  country  was  com- 
menced in  May  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-sis,  when  Mr.  Kane  left  Toronto 
in  company  Avith  Sir  George  Simpson,  who 
had  ordered  him  a  passage  with  the  sjiring 
briga<lo  of  canoes.  The  brigade  was  to  be 
overtaken  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Maiw,  but  the 
artist,  at  nine  a.m.,  was  accidentally  left 
ashore  at  the  la«t  place  touched  at  b}'^  tlie 
steamer  befoi-c  reaching  the  Falls.  lie 
would  lose  his  chance  of  travelling  with  the 
canoes  if  he  would  not,  in  a  small  skiff 
manned  with  three  boys,  traverse  in  a  stiff 
gak^  forty-five  miles  of  lake  and  forty-five 
miles  of  the  ascent  of  the  river  channel. 
The  latter  p.irt  of  the  passage  would  have  to 
be  made  in  dark  night,  against  the  current, 
and  among  islnnds  and  sh;illows,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Falls  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  and  the  brigade 
joined. 

A  fcnv  days  after  h;iving  passed  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Island.s,  the  travellers 
bought  some  dj'i<nl  sturgeon  of  a  man  and 
woman  belonging  1o  the  Saltoaux  Indians, 
who  are  a  brancdi  of  the  ()jil)beways;  and 
they  learnt  afterwards  that  this  man  and 
woman  were  shunned  by  thoir  tribe  asWeen- 


horror  as  Weendigo 
having  once  tasted  man's 


to 

of 


digocs,  or  persons  who  have  eaten  human 
flesh.  Altogether  no  tribes  of  the  IS'orth 
Americans  are  cannibal  by  choice,  the 
urgency  of  hunger  sometimes  compels  one 
man  to  feed  upon  another;  and  whoever  has 
been  reduced  to  this  extremity  is  not  so 
much  punished  as  pitied  for  the  misery  he 
must  have  suffered,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
regarded    with    a   superstitious   dread    and 

It  is  believed  that 
flesh,  a  craving  for 
more  is  implanted  in  Weendigoes — that  they 
acquire  charmed  lives,  and  can  be  killed  only 
by  a  silver  bullet.  Children  are  kept  out 
of  their  way,  and  they  are  required  to  build 
theii'  lodges  at  some  distance  from  those  of 
the  conullunit3^  It  was  said  by  the  Salteaux 
that  a  father  and  daughter  once  livin 
among  them  had  killed  and  eaten  six 
their  own  family  from  absolute  want.  They 
then,  said  the  theory,  camped  near  an  old 
Indian  woman,  who  was  alone  in  her  lodge, 
all  her  relations  having  gone  out  hunting. 
But  the  old  woman  seeing  this  father  and 
daughter  in  a  hut  without  the  other  mem- 
bers oi  their  household,  whom  she  knew,  sus- 
pected the  truth,  and  took  thought  for  her 
own  safety.  It  was  the  hungry  winter  time, 
with  a  severe  frost.  Therefore,  she  poured 
water  at  the  entrance  to  her  lodge,  which 
froze  into  a  slippery  sheet  of  ice,  and  instead 
of  going  to  bed,  sat  up  with  an  axe  in  her 
hand.  Near  midnight  she  heard  the  crackling 
of  steps  outside  in  the  snow,  and  looking 
through  the  crevices  of  her  lodge  saw  the 
Weendigo  girl  in  the  moonlight,  listening. 
The  oUrwoman  then  feigned  sleep  by  a  loud 
snoring,  and  the  wretched  girl  rusi.ed  gladly 
forward,  but,  slipping  on  the  ice,  fell  forward, 
and  the  axe  of  her  intended  victim  was  imme- 
diately buried  in  her  brains.  Then  the  old 
woman  ficd  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
father,  who  was  waiting  for  the  signal  that 
should  bid  him  to  his  feast.  He  crept  pre- 
sently to  the  lodge  and  called  his  daughter  ; 
getting  no  reply,  he  entered,  found  her  dead, 
and  fed  on  what  he  found. 

Round  about  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods, 
which  is  half  way  between  the  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Winnipeg,  and  by  the  river-sido  tor 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  their  route,  the 
travellers  found  the  woods  entirely  stripped 
of  foliage  by  myriads  of  green  caterpillars. 
They  had  turned  summer  into  winter,  except 
that  although  green  leaves  were  gone,  green 
caterpillars  supplied  some  of  their  colour. 
The  swarm  was  so  great  tliat  encampment 
on  shore  was  impossible.  They  rained  into 
all  food  that  was  not  oaten  under  open  sky  in 
the  canoe. 

At  Fort  Garry,  in  the  Led  Liver  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Kane  found  that  the  half-breeds 
had  set  out  for  thoir  groat  buflalo  hunts, 
which  end  in  the  conversion  of  much  buffalo 
meat  and  fat  into  pemmican.  The  artist  rode 
out  to  join  one  of  the  bands  of  hunts- 
men.    An  incident  of  savage  life  diversified 
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the  sport.  Twelve  chiefs  of  the  Sioux, 
betvreen  whom  and  the  half-breeds  there  had 
been  strife,  came  into  the  hunting-camp  to 
treat  for  peace.  Wliile  the  pipe  of  peace 
was  being  smoked  in  the  council  lodge,  some 
3'oung  men  brought  in  the  bod^^  of  a  half- 
breed,  newly  scalped.  His  deatli  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Sioux,  for  whose  chiefs  it  was 
then  difficult  to  secure  a  safe  passage  out  of 
the  camp.  Negotiations  of  peace  were  of 
course  ended.  Three  d.iys  afterwards  a  hand 
of  Sioux  was  found,  upon  which  revenge  was 
taken.  Eight  were  killed  in  the  skirmish. 
The  half-hreeds  left  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  companions 
the  Salteaux.  who  set  up  a  scalp  dance,  and 
inflicted  on  them  frightful  mutilation.  One 
old  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  slain  by 
the  Sioux,  especially  distinguished  herself  by 
her  zeal  in  digging  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
foemen. 

All  giving  grand  chase,  vv'hen  in  the  midst 
of  an  inunense   herd   of  buffalo,  Mr.  Kane 
thus  tells  liow  he  was  himself  possessed  with 
tlie  enthusiasm  at  once  of  an  artist  and  a 
hunter.      The   throwing   of    the   cap   is   in 
accordance    with    the    lied    Eiver    hunter's 
custom  of  making  his  own  game  by  throw- 
ing some  article  of  his  dress  upon  it  : — •'  I 
again  joined  in  the- pursuit;  and,  coming  up 
with  a   large  bull,  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  him  down  at  the  first  fire.    Excited 
by  my  great  success,  I  threw  down  my  cap, 
and,  galloping  on,  soon  put  a  bullet  through 
another  enormous  animal.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, fall,  but  stopjied  and  faced  me,  pawing 
the  earth,  bellowing,  and  glaring  savagely  at 
me.     The  blood  was  streaming  profusely  from 
his  moutli,  and   I   thought  he   would   soon 
dro]).     The  position  in  which  he  stood  was 
so  line  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
making  a  sketch.     I  accordingly  dismounted, 
and  had  just  commenced  when  he  suddeid); 
made  a  dash  at  me.     I  had  hardly  tune  to* 
spring  on  my  horse  and  get  away  from  him, 
leaving  my  gun  and  everything  else  behind. 
When    he   came    up    to  'where    I   had   been 
standing,  lie  turned  over  the  articles  I  had 
dropped,  pawing  fiercely  as  he  tossed  them 
about,  and  then  I'etreated  towards  the  herd. 
I  immediately  recovered  my  gun,  and  having 
re-loaded,    apain    jtursued    him.    and    soon 
planted  another  shot  in  him.     This  time  he 
renniined  on  his  legs  long  enough  for  me  to 
make  a  sketcli.'"' 

Having  thus  made  notes  in  his  own  way  upon 
buflalo-hnnting.  Mr.  Kane  desired  to  pursue 
his  travels.  His  guide,  though  sick  with 
measles,  agreed  to  accompany  him  back  to 
the  settlement,  doing  no  work,  of  course,  and 
riding  in  the  cart.  On  the  way,  however, 
the  guide's  strength  broke  down  when  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  Swampv  Lake,  four- 
teen miles  across.  Here  the  traveller  fouml 
only  one  small  dry  spot  above  water,  large 
enough  to  sit  upon,  but  not  affording  room 
for   his    legs,   wliich   had   to  remain   in   the 


water.  In  the  small  cart  there  was  no  more 
room  than  the  sick  man  required.  Means 
for  cooking  there  Mere  none,  and  the  dried 
meat  had  to  be  eaten  rav/.  Traveller  and 
guide  were  both  fresh  meat  to  the  mosquitoes, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp  were  on  their 
own  ground,  and  took  complete  possession  of 
their  visitors.  In  this  manner  the  night  was 
spent,  and  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  the 
artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  had  to  set 
off  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  the 
horses,  catching  them  only  after  five  hours' 
pursuit  through  water  tliat  reached  up  to  his 
middle.  After  leaving  the  swamp  the  puide 
felt  so  much  better  that  he  wished  jMr-  Kane 
to  push  forward  on  horseback,  while  he  fol- 
lowed at  leisure  in  the  cart;  but  until  he 
had  been  seen  safely  across  Stinking  Piivcr, 
which  the  horses  had  to  swim,  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  compl}-  with  his  request. 
Then  the  artist,  riding  forward,  took  a  wrong 
track,  and  was  up  to  his  horse's  neck  in  a  black 
swamp  abounding  with  reptiles.  It  M-as 
rainnig  hard,  and  there  was  no  sun,  no  com- 
pass, to  guide  the  traveller.  Kis  only  hope 
was  to  push  steadily  on  tlirough  the  mud  in 
one  direction,  hoping  thus  to  strike  the 
Assiniboine  River.  After  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  uncertain  floundering,  the  Assini- 
boine was  found,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
Mr.  Kane  was  again  in  Fort  Garry.  The 
poor  guide  who,  after  he  had  been  left, 
became  rapidly  worse,  was  found  and  brought 
into  the  fort  by  two  men  looking  for  stray 
hor.-es.     lie  died  two  days  afterwards. 

This  is  no  tempting  picture  of  experience 
of  tourists  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 
The  mere  difficulties  of  the  rock,  the  river, 
and  the  prairie  are  more  than  any  man  could 
conquer  single-handed  ;  and  danger  from  the 
Indian  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  risk  to  be  encountered.     The  Indian 
principle  of  revenge  dcmanos  for  a  life  taken, 
or  a  sacrilege  comtuitted  by  one  white  man 
who  escapes  punishment,  the  life  of  the  next 
white  man  who  can  be  met  with.     Among 
the  friendliest  tribes,  therefore,  it  may  happen 
that  a  tomahawk  is  clutched  by  some  wild 
painted   gentleman,  who   looks  to  the  most 
innocent  white  visitor  for  deadly  safrislsiction. 
Whoever  sleeps  on  board  canne  in  the  Red 
River  is  disturbed  in  the  night  by  unearthly- 
groans.     The  groans  are   not  of  the  earth, 
but  of  the  water  ;  being  a  strange  noise  made 
of  nights  by  tiie  JU-d  River  suntish.   A  r^trong 
headwind   detained  the   traveller  upon   the 
river;  but.  while  lie  occupied  his  time  with 
portrait-painting  in   a  Salteaux   camp  upon 
the  river  bank,   a  medicine-man  ofli.'red   to 
give  three  days  of  fair  wind  tor  a   pound  of 
tobacco.      The  charge   was   considered    too 
great  for  so  small  a  supjdy  of  wind,  and  the 
bargain  was  closed  amicably  at  the  price  of 
a  small  plug  for  six  days,  the  medicine-man 
offering  a  dinner  of  roast  dog  to  seal  the 
bargain. 

We  follow  the  artist  in  his  wandering  up 
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the  Saskatchowan — he  is  in   company  Avith 
the   brigade   of  boats — and  are    at   Carlton 
station.     Mr.  Iluiiclell,  a  worth}^  missionnry 
from  Edmonton,  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
farther  up  stream,   was   waiting   to   return 
with  the  boats.     The  missionary,  probably 
unmarried,  lived   in  the  wilderness,  with   a 
pet  eat  for  his  companion ;  and  since  if  he 
left   her  at  home  there   was    much   danger 
of  her  being  eaten   in  his  absence,  he  had 
brought  puss  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take 
her  back.     Now  Mr.   Rundell   agreed  with 
the  artist  and  another  gentleman  to  ride  to 
Edmonton  on  horseback,  as  beinc;  a  shorter 
and  a  pleasanter  way  tlian  journeying  by 
boat.     The    horses  were  fresh,  the   Indians 
collected   round    tliem   were    loud    in    their 
leave-takings,    and    Mr.    Rundell,   being   an 
especial  favourite,  was  more  especially  sur- 
rounded.    His  horse  plunged,  and  liis  cat, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  carry  in 
his  riding-cloak,  tied  by  four  feet  of  string 
to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  was  bewildered 
by    the    shaking,    and    sprang    out,    utterly 
astonishing  the   Indians  by  the  miraculous 
suddenness  of  her  appearance.     The  string 
did  not  allow  her  to  touch  ground,  puss  hung 
therefore  against  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse, 
which  she  attacked  with  all  her  claws.     The 
horse  plunged  violently,  and  at  last  threw 
the    missionary    over    his    head,    while    the 
cat's  life  was   saved  by  the  breaking  of  her 
tether.     The    Indians   screeched  and  yelled 
with  delight,  for   they  soon  understood  the 
nature  of  the  accident;  and  pussey,  having 
emphatically  declared   her  incompetence  to 
ride  on  horseback,  wa.s  left  behind  as  a  boat 
passenger.     Edmonton  was  not  reached  until 
a  few  serious  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 
Mr.  Rundell,  left  behind  upon  the  road,  was 
caught    in    a   great    hurricane,    and    almost 
involved  in  a  devouring  prairie  fire.     It  was 
only  by  great  exertion  that  he  could  succeed 
in    putting   the   river  between  it  and   him. 
The  Indians,  when  a  i)rairie  fire  approaches, 
oppose    lire    to   tire.     Tliey   burn  the  grass 
immediately    behind    themselves,   and    run 
before  its   smoke.     When  the  great  tide  of 
flame  rcach.es  the  spot  already  in  ashes,  it  is 
checked  for  want  of  fuel.     The  Indian  has 
fire  and  water  to  contend  with,  and  contends. 
An  Iroquois,  belonging  to  the  company  with 
which  the    artist    travelled,   during    intense 
frost   fell   into    deep   water.     Five   minutes 
after  he  had  been  extracted  from  the  river 
his    clothes    were    stilf  with    ice.     He   Avas 
asked  whether  he  was  not  cold,  and  replied. 
My  clothes  arc  cold,  but  I  am  not. 

Of  the  hurricane  that  blew  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains, which  the  voyagers  yeached 
very  late  in  the  seascui,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  huge  U)rest  waved  under  it  as  if  it 
weie  a  field  of  corn.  The  soil  over  the  rock 
is  thin,  and  the  roots  of  ihe  trees  lie  on  the 
surface  with  their  fibres  closely  interlaced. 
The  great  trees  hold  together  by  the  roots, 
ielding  together  to  the  wind,  and  rocking  to 


sleep   the   traveller   who   lies    under    their 
sheltei-  with  the  rise  and  fall   of  their  great 
living  net-work.     A  boat)   which  nine  men 
could  not  carry  very  easily,  was  blown  out  of 
the  water  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from 
the  waterside.     Through  such  weather  three 
men,  who  had  landed  for  a  walk  on  the  south 
side  of  the   river,   and   whom   it  had    been 
impossible  to  reach  again  by  the  boat,  tra- 
velled    for    three    days    and    three    nights 
without  food  and  shelter.     One  of  them  had 
not  even   taken  his  coat  with  him  when  he 
jumped  on  shore.     They  huddled  together  at 
night  to  escape  being  frozen  to  death,  and 
arrived  at  Jasper's  House,  which  is  at  the 
point  of  ascent  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains,  in    a    wretched    jilight.     The   winter 
journey  over  the  mountains,  made  a  month 
later  than  usual,  had  its  perils,  and  involved 
some  suilering  from  the  intensest  cold.     The 
snow  was  only  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.     It  had 
been  in  other  years  ten  or  fifteen  ieet  high. 
Its  old  level  was  shown  by  the  str.mps  of 
trees  cut  ofi'for  camp  fires,  at  what  had  been 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  many  feet  above^ 
the  heads  of  Jdr.  Kane  and  his  companions. 
In  making  a  camp-fire  over  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  of  snow,  it  is  necessary  to  get  five  or  six 
logs  of  green  timber  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  to  lay  these  down  side  by  side 
to  form  a  fire-place.     The  green  timber  does 
not  burn  through  in  a  single  night.    The  fire 
ufion  it  melts  the  snow  innnediately  beneath, 
and  forms  a  deep  hole,  with  a  puddle  at  the 
bottom,  across  which  the  green  logs  are  long 
enough  to  stretch,  so  that  the  fire-place  is 
maintained   in  its  position  by  the  snow^  on 
qither  side.     One  night,  upon  the  mountains, 
Mr.  Kane  was  awakened  by  a  mighty  shout- 
ing, and  found  that  an  Indian,  who  had  gone 
tosleep  with  his  feet  too  close  to  the  camp- 
fire,  had  slid  down  into  the  hole  beneath  it, 
his  bed  having  melted  frjin  under  him  while 
lie  was  asleep. 

Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down 
the  Columbia  was  the  way  to  Fort  Van- 
couver; and  from  Fort  Vancouver  there 
were  expeditions  made  in  search  of  subjects 
for  the  pencil,  including  journeys  over  a  part 
of  the  soil  of  British  Y'olumbia.  now  being 
occupied  by  the  gold-diggers,  and  a  residence 
of  two  months  at  Victoria,  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  the  port  that  is  now^  exi)ected  to 
hecoine  the  great  British  metropolis  on  the 
Pacific. 

Of  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit  these 
jmrts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Kane  gives  very  full 
and  curious  accounts.  JMany  of  them  are 
Flathead  tribes.  Their  infants  are  placed  at 
birth  on  a  firm  strip  of  birch  bark.  and.  by 
gradual  pressure  with  a  pad  under  anothei' 
piece  of  bark,  the  braini)an  is  llattened  across 
the  forehead  and  pressed  up  to  a  point  at 
the  crown  of  the  head.  The  pressure,  main- 
tained for  about  a  twelvemonth,  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  child,  which  cries  whenever 
the   cords   are    hnjsened,  but    is  quiet  when 
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they  are  made  fast,  probably  half  stupefied 
by  the  prestsuro.  The  intellect  of  the  Flat- 
head Indians  is  not  Lelow  that  of  their 
rouud-iieaded  neighbours.  They  are  in  fact 
strong  enough  to  hold  neighboring  tribes  in 
subjection,  to  make  slaves  from  among  them, 
and  to  regard  the  Hat  head  as  a  mark  of 
aristocracy  which  they  concede  to  none  born, 
even  by  one  parent  only,  of  inferior  race. 
The  white  men  suifer  m  their  estimation 
because  they  are  round  heads,  for  they  asso- 
ciate closely  tiio  ideas  of  a  round  head  and  a 
slave.  They  make  slaves,  treat  them  cruelly, 
and  exercise  over  them  full  powers  of  life 
and  deati: 


fish,  by  help  of  hot  stones  thrown  into  the 
water.-  They  dig  for  food  the  bulbous  roots 
of  camas  and  wappatoo,  which  are  somewhat 
like  potatoes  to  the  taste,  and  which  grow 
in  such  profusion  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Vancouver,  in  the  spring,  becomes  one 
sheet  of  bright  ultramarine  blue  by  reason  of 
the  camas  blossoms.  The  great  delicacy  of 
the  Ohinooks  could  not  be  mentioned  if  it 
were  not  too  characteristic  of  the  degradation 
of  their  taste  to  be  left  out  of  sight.  It  con- 
sists of  acorns  which  have  been  deposited  for 
five  months  at  the  bottom  of  a  common 
urinal. 

In  sketching  the  portraits  of  the  Indians, 


Flathead  Indians  live  on  the  banks  of  the    who  regarded  Mr.  Kane  as  a  great  medicine- 


Columbia  Kiver,   from  its  mouth  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  its  course. 
They  extend  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  the 
mouih  of  W'alhamette  lUver,  and  are  in  the 
country  between  that  river  and  Fort  Astoria, 
now  called  Fort  George.     They  extend  along 
the    Cowlity   Iliver,    and   are   between   that 
river  and  i'aget's  Sound.    They  occupy  aliout 
two-thirds  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  arc  to 
be  found  also  along  the   coasts   of  Paget's 
Sound    and   the   Straits    of  Juan    do   1  uca. 
There   are  several  tribes  of  them  dilfering 
more  or  loss  in  language  and  in  customs. 
Among   them,   as   among   all   Indians,   con- 
sumption is  a  disease  as  common  as  in  Eng- 
land.    Even  the  lungs  of  the  savage  cannot 
bear  unwholesome  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and   a  Flathead  Indian  thinks   a« 
little  as  an   English  lady  of  fashion  about 
the  Vise  of  dress  as  a  protection  to  the  body. 
About  Fort  Vancouver  the  Flathead  tribe  is 
that  of  the  Chiuooks,  whose  language  Mr. 
Kane  describes  as  a  '•  horrible  harsh  splut- 
tering   sound   which   proceeds    from     their 
throat.?,  apparently  unguided  either  by  the 
tongue  or  lip.     None  but  those  born  among 
them  can  acquire  their  speech,  but  they  have 
picked  up  a  half-intelligible  patois  from  the 
English  and  French  traders,  carefully  saluting 
any  European  with  the  exclamation,   Clak- 
hoh-ah-yali,    originating  from  their   having 
heard,  in  the  early  days  of  the  fur  trade,   a 
Mr.  Clark  frequently   sainted  by  his  friends 
with  •  Clark,  how  arc  you  V     It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that    there   are   no    oaths   in    the 
Indian  language,  and  when  the  Indian  learns 
to  swear,  he  uses   European  phrases  picked 
up  from  his  teacher.     Also  these  languages 
are  destitute  of  words  conveying  the  idea  of 
gratitude  or  thanks." 

All  Indians,  we  have  said,  are  dirty.  The 
Chinooks  are  proud  of  carrying  preserves  of 
Ycrmin  in  their  hands,  fron^,,  which  their 
friends  can  pick  and  eat.  One  of  these 
Indians  Ijeing  asked  why  he  ate  such  things, 
replied  that  th  y  bit  him,  and  he  had  his 
revenge  by  biting  them  in  turn.  The 
Chinooks  have  no  furs,  but  abundant  fish, 
on  which  they  live  with  little  demand  on 
their  industry.  They  weave  closely  of  roots 
or  grass  the  baskets  in  which  they  boil  their 


man,  and  greatly  misdoubted  the  result  to 
themselves  of  suffering  a  double  of  their 
features  to  fall  into  the  u:agician's  power, 
tlic  artist  often  found  it  best  to  enter  a  hut, 
be.£;-in   sketching   without    saying    a    word. 


finish,  and  walk  away 


If  the  sitter  objected, 


he  rose,  also  without  speaking,  and  Avalked 
away.  Sometimes  persuasion  was  effectual, 
sometimes  chiefs  very  willing  to  be  painted 
gossipped  freely  as  they  sat,  told  of  the 
enemies  they  had  slain  :  one  told  how  he  had 
killed  his  mother,  at  her  own  request,  when 
she  was  weary  of  life,  and  distressed  by  the 
toil  of  a  long  journey.  A  girl  of  whom  a 
sketch  had  been  taken  on  the  way  om  was 
found,  on  the  way  home,  to  have  died  very 
shortly  afterwards.  The  death  was  iiscribcd 
to  the  white  medicine-man  who  took  her 
picture,  and  Mr.  Kane  had  to  make  an  escape 
by  night  to  the  next  fort,  or  put  his  life  into 
the  utmost  peril. 

Close    neighbours    to    Victoria    on    Van- 
couver's Island  are  the  Clablum  Indians,  a 
Flathead  tribe  who   have   a  village  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.     Tiiey  have  a 
peculiar  breed  of  small  dogs  with  long  hair. 
The  dogs  are  bred  for  the  sake  of  this  hair, 
which  is  shorn,  beaten  Avith  goosedown  and 
white  earth,  twisted  by  running  into  threads, 
and    woven    upon    a    rude    hand  loom    into 
blankets.     The    artist    sketched    Cheaclach, 
the  chief,  of  whose  inauguration  he  had  this 
account.     When  Cheaclach's  father -was  too 
old   to  govern,   the   son   was   dismissed   for 
thirty   days — fasting   and   dreammg    in   the 
mountains.     At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days,  a 
feast  was   made    by  the    villagers,  iiito    the 
midst  of  which  the  new  chief  rushed  from 
his  fastmg,  wild  with    spiritual    exultation. 
He  seized  a  small  dog  and  begau  devouring 
it  alive,  that  being  the  customary  first  act  of 
the    coronation    ceremony.     The   tribe  then 
collected  about  him,  singing  and  danch)g  in 
the  wildest  manner,  and  while  they  danced 
he  ru»hed  at  those  whom  he  loved  best,  and 
bit  their  bare  shoulders   and   arms.     To  be 
thus  bitten  was  regarded  as  a  high  mark  of 
distinction,  especially  by  those   trom  whom 
there  was  a  piece  of  the  flesh  bitten  out  and 
swallowed. 

These  Indians,  among  other  superstitions 
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believe,  that  if  tlip}-  can  bury  a  hair  from 
their  enemy's  head  together  with  a  living 
frog,  whatever  torment  the  frog  suffers  will 
be  shared  by  the  head  that  grew  the  hair. 
They  believe  also  that  they  are  in  the  power 
of  any  enemy  who  finds  their  spittle,  and  if 
they  spit  on  the  ground,  most  carefully 
obliterate  the  marks,  but  commonly  spit  on 
then-  own  clothes  for  safety's  sake. 

Here  is  enough  told  perha,ps  to  give  a  fair 
impression  of  the  state  of  native  civilization 
upon  ground  that  is  to  yield  to  the  Avhite 
man's  wealth  and  poAver.  We  part,  thereforo, 
from  our  clever  guide,  though  we  have  not 
yet  gone  through  a  titho  of  all  the  odd  things 
that  he  has  to  show  to  those  whom  his  book 
makes  willing  companions  of  his  journey. 

SPANISH  PROVERBS. 


The  Spanish  proverbs,  the  floating  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  handed  down  by  verbal  tradi- 
tion, smell  of  gp.riic,  and  orange-peel,  and 
arc  as  profoundly  national  as  the  English 
nautical  song  or  the  AYelsh  triad. 

They  are  shot  at  you,  or  stabbed  into 
you,  or  pelted  at  j'ou,  at  every  tavern  door 
and  at  every  table  d'hote.  They  are  the 
grace  for  tlio  sour  gaspacho  and  the  un- 
savoury salt  codfish  (bacalao).  They  are 
the  Spaniard's  shield  and  stiletto.  They  are 
the  v»'isdom  of  the  age  before  books,,  and  as 
Spain  changes  no  more  than  China,  they  are 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  day.  They  are  to 
the  cigarette  smoker  and  melon  eater  what 
quotations  are  to  the  club  man,  and  to  the  de- 
bater in  parliament  whom  country  gentlemen 
alwaj-s  cheer  when  he  quotes  Horace — think- 
ing it  Greek,  to  shovv'  they  understand  him. 
To  many  who  do  not  think'  at  all  they  supply 
the  place  of  books  altogether,  and  are  the 
traditional  Corpus  Juris  of  traditional  wisdom 
bequeathed  them  by  their  ancestors  ;  who  did 
think.  It  might  be  a  question,  indeed,  worth 
the  theorist-spinner's  while  to  trace  the  effect 
of  these  floating  proverbs  on  a  race  to  which 
they  serve  as  creeds,  statutes,  and  guides  of 
life;  of  which  they  express  the  mode  cf 
thought ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  influence  and 
direct  it — moulding  and  being  moulded.  In 
these  proverbs  we  find  every  phase  of  the 
Spanish  mind  exemplified — its  '•  pundonor," 
its  punctiliousness,  its  intolerable  and  mean 
pride,  its  burning  fever  for  revenge,  its  hard- 
ness that  we  call  cruelty,  its  love  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  its  unprogressiveness,  and  its  ardent 
religious  instinct  whicli  degenerates  to  super- 
stition. For  all  those  pleasant  national  vices 
that  brought  their  own  special  scourges,  these 
proverbs  liave  ^^■arning  or  encouragement. 
Their  kindlier  feelings,  too,  do  not  pass 
uninstanced.  Proverbs  with  wise  men  are 
the  small  change  of  wit;  but  with  the 
Spaniard  they  are  too  often  his  whole  mental 
capital.  By  an  apt  quotation  a  good  memory 
can  always  appear  a  genius  in  Spain,  and 
proverb  writers  being  all  anonymous  when 


living,  and  forgotten  when  dead,  there  is  no 
indichnent  m  the  High  Court  of  Plagiarism 
against  the  appropriator  who  lets  off  his 
mental  firework  without  saying  that  ho  pur- 
chased it,  but  yet  was  not  the  maker.  "When 
a  man  in  England  is  witty,  we  suppose  the 
wit  is  his  own  ;  but  when  a  Spaniard  is  witty 
in  rolling  diligence  or  in  striving  steamboat, 
you  may  be  alm.ost  sure  it  is  the  proverb  of 
some  contemporary  cf  Cervantes,  dead  this 
two  hundred  years,  that  tickles  your  dia- 
phragm, and  which  you  swallow  with  a 
smile  like  a  French  sweetmeat.  It  acts  as  a 
sort  of  mental  snuff,  pleasantly  irritates,  and 
leaves  you  refreshed.  A  man  must  be  very 
mentally  dyspeptic,  indeed,  who  cannot  digest 
a  proverb  without  inconvenience  or  struggle. 
If  a  Spaniard  sees  you  smiling  at  a  Spanish 
street  group  rather  overdoing  the  bowing,  as 
Spaniards  sometimes  Avill,  he  will  say  in  a 
rhyme,  '•  A  civil  tongue  is  not  expensive,  and 
it  IS  very  profitable."  As  the  old  Italians  of 
Macchiavelli's  time  used  to  say :  "  It  is  a  good 
outlay  to  spoil  a  hatAvith  often  taking  it  off." 
You  feel  at  once  that  you  have  heard  a  shrewd 
proverb  intended  to  explain  to  worldly  peo- 
ple the  courtesy  of  a  proud  race.  _ 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Spain,  you  arc  often 
astonished  by  wit  that  appears  extempora- 
neous, but  is  really  old  as  Brian  Boru — 
merely,  in  fact,  an  old  quotation  newly 
applied,  and  picked  up  as  a  man  might  pick 
a  fossil  oft'  the  road  to  ning  at  his  pig.  The 
first  time  I  met  a  proverb-monger  was  in  a 
Seville  steamboat,  as  I  sat  watching  the  pas- 
sengers doing  homage  to  tbe  bull-neckcd, 
pig-eyed  Coimnandante,  who  sat  in  a  state 
arm-chair  under  the  striped  quarter-deck 
awnings.  The  Commandante  was  silent,  in  a 
sort  of  brutal  pasha  luxury,  beating  on  the 
deck  with  his  heavy  bnniboo  cane,  watching 
with  his  stiff-necked  bulletty-head  two  cbarm- 
ing  sisters,  who  sat  coquetting  and  winning 
hearts  not  many  feet  off".  Every  wave  of 
their  shining  black  fans  fanned  some  lovers 
flam.e — every  quick  furl  of  then:;  let  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  eyes,  like  pulling  up 
Idinds  on  some  happy  one  of  their  retinue. 
Those  little  black  hooks  of  side  curls  had 
hooked  many  a  heart,  I  was  sure;  and  I 
myself  began  to  feel  I  had  such  a  thing  about 
me.  I  heard  a  quiet,  chuckling,  good-natured 
laugh  behind  me,  and  saw  sitting  on  the  low 
gun'vvale  of  the  vessel,  a  real  jWajc — a  pure 
Andalusian  buck  of  the  first  water:  laced 
jacket,  round  turban  cap,  leather  greaves,  jave- 
'iin-stick,  cigarette  and  all.  He  was  resting 
his  arm  on  a  pink  hat-box,  and  watching  the 
two  beautiful  sisters  with  the  almoid  eyes. 

•'Jeweller's  daughters,  for  they  have  dia- 
mond eyes."  he  said,  in  a  quick,  merry  voice, 
at  the  same  time  handing  me  his  open 
cigar-case,  the  Spaniard's  mode  of  entering 
into  conversation  and  introducing  himself. 
He  saw  I  was  amused  l\v  his  proverb,  and 
that  I  was  a  foreigner.  "What  a  curious  feel- 
ing it  is,  being  a  foreigner  !     Spanker  used  to 
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say  an  Englishman  never  could  be  a  foreigner 
— tliey  were  foreigners.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  proved  it. 

I  bowed,  and  said  I  seldom  smoked,  though 
I  liked  to  be  near  the  man  who  did. 

He  v,ho  smokes,  Senor,"  said  the  IMajo. 


cloud,  and  need  not   care 
I  love  my  cigarette  in 


Its 


'■  makes  his  own 
how  the  sky  is. 

white  shirt,  though  I  burn  it;  one  can^t 
have  the  church  censer,  you  know,  alwaj-s 
under  one's  nose.  Isn't  this  breath  of  wind, 
Senor,  pleasant  ?  and  Tm  like  Pedro,  who  was 
never  afraid  of  draughts  in  the  open  air. 
Now,  a  draught  is  like  a  bull — you  should 
never  get  in  its  wa}-.  But  long  tongues  want 
the  scissois.  How  he's  talking!  Bid  not 
Senor  ask,  if  we  Spaniards  wore  our  cloaks 
only  in  summer  V 

I  said,  '■  Yes.  I  thought  there  was  a 
Spanish  proverb,  '  When  there  is  sun,  to  pre- 
vent a  cold,  and  when  there  is  cold,  in  case 
there  should  be  sun.'  '^ 

"  That,"  said  the  Majo,  as  I  afterwards 
found 

,7 


looking 
friends. 


laughing 


at  me,  ''is  one  of  John  di 


Coco's  sayings ;  and  your  telling  me  one  of  my 
own  proverbs,  reminds  me  of  the  Gallician 
water-carriers  in  Lisbon,  who  say,  '  We  are 
God's  people.  It  is  their  water,  and  we  sell 
it  them.'  We  have  many  sayings  about  the 
cloak,  that  in  the  north  they  never  go  with- 
out. '  A  cloak  covers  everything;'  "There 
is  man}''  a  good  drinker  under  a  ragged 
cloak  ; '  and  •  Take  care  of  your  cloak  in 
Andalusia.' "' 

"  V^'hy  you  seem  made  np  of  wise  say- 
ings." 

'•  Well,"  he  said,"  ''  he  who  stirs  honey  must 
have  some  stick  to  him:'  and  I  have  not  been 
all  mj  life  -like  the  tailor  of  Campillo,  who 
worked  for  nothing  and  found  thread,'  though 
I  am,  you  will  say,  so  talkative  that  you  will 
compare  me  to  the  -piper  of  Bujulance,  who 
w^auts  a  maravedi  to  begin  and  two  to 
finish.'  " 

I  soon  lost  sight  of  my  friend,  and  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  shiftings  of  the  tents 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  euca.mpment.  as 
the  tacks  and  twists  of  the  river  compelled 
all  the  sitters  on  cainp-stools,  even  the  beau- 
tiful sisters  and  the  Sultanic  Commandante, 
to  frequently  change  seats,  to  avoid  the  influx 
of  sunshine  that  swcjjt  in  on  us  with  intoler- 
able violence  and  with  a  golden  severity  of 
heat.  At  this  moment,  just  as  I  was  pleasantly 
contemplating  the  pretty  flurry  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  elaborate  anxiety  of  their  lovers  and 
retinue  as  attendant  slaves,  the  clatter  and 
bang  of  a  frying-pan  gong  informed  us  that 
dinner  was  ready  below. 

I  took  a  look,  as  if  I  was  going  down  never 
to  come  up  again,  at  the  low  brown  banks  of 
the  dirty  yellow  river,  at  the  wading  oxen 
and  the  herdsmen  on  horseback.  I  found  the 
soup  begun.  In  fact,  in  full  cry  upon  it,  who 
should  be  opposite  me  but  my  old  friend  the 
proverb-monger,  who  was  serenely  happy, 
and  making  great  play  with  the  tabular  joints 


of  an  ox's  tail.  I  asked  him,  when  he  had 
completed  his  anatomical  studios  and  laid 
down  his  spoon  with  a  sigh,  if  his  country- 
men had  many  proverbs  about  eating  ? 

"  Millions — millions  !"  he  said, 
round  to  catch  the  eye  of  some 
'•  Here  are  a  pottle  or  two  for  you  to  break 
your  fast,  Senor  Englishman,  upon.  'jS'o 
oUa  without  bacon,  no  wedding  without 
a  tambourine;'  'A  partridge  frightened  is 
half  cooked  ;'  '  Do  not  drink  from  "the  brook, 
do  not  eat  more  than  one  olive;'  'A  fowl 
one  year  old  and  a  goose  quite  young ;' 
'  Fresh  pork  and  new  wine  send  a  Christian 
to  the  churchyard.'  Now,  that  is  a  proverb 
won't  offend  the  Jews,  and  eating  takes  off 
the  headache." 

But  I  must  drop  my  friend,  or  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  examine  the  whole  treasury 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  and  pomt  out  their 
nationality.  I  particularly  like  those  which 
are  intensely  Spanish,  and  refer  to  our  gene- 
ral passion  by  means  of  Spanish  imagery  : 
as,  for  histancc,  "  I  would  not  trust  him  Avith 
a  sack  of  scorpions" — a  bitter  way  of  express- 
ing your  opinion  of  one  of  those  low  scoun- 
drels who  never  tumble  into  a  good  action. 
•'As  sick  as  a  Jew  on  Saturday" — is  a 
curious  allusion  to  the  old  days  of"  persecu- 
tion Avhen  a  Jew  had  to  pretend  iUnets  on 
Saturday  to  prevent  being  compelled  to 
transact  business  on  his  Sabbath.  There  is  also 
a  proverb  which  calls  the  Gallician  begn-arly 
and  the  Castilian  covetous — because  the 
Gallicians  are  poor,  and  the  Castilians  proud. 
Now  this  is  partly  true,  because  Gailicia  is  by 
nature  a  poor  country,  and  its  inhabitants 
wander  to  Portugal  to  become  the  helots  of 
Lisbon  ;  and  it  is  true  of  Castile,  because  the 
Castilians  are  proud  of  their  ancient  families. 
But  then  there  are  other  proverbs,  which, 
perhaps  once  true,  al-e  now  only  fit  to  use  as 

,  the  sayings  that 
beware  of  a  dog,  a'bhick.  and 
being 


missiles;  as,  for  instance,  the 
advise  vou  to 

^  the  very 
type  of  quiet  drudging  fidelity.  ScTme  of  these 
virulent  and  false  proverbs  are  however  still 
true  as  provincial  expressions  of  national 
dislike,  as  that  one,  "Cross  yourself  once  for 
an  Andalusian,  and  three  times  for  a 
Genoese" — which  merely  shows  you,  not 
that  the  Andalusians  are  rogues,' and  the 
Genoese  worse,  but  that  a  2)roud  jealous 
Castilian  is  venting  his  spite.  "Beware 
black  hair  and  a  fair  beard,"''  is  a  similar 
instance  of  national  dislike  to  a  rarity  in  the 
race. 

Some  Spanish  proverbs  remind  you  as 
much  of  the  country  as  the  smell  of  o-arlic 
would,  or  the  sight  of  a  split  pomegranate 
in  a  fruit  shop-window.  Some  of  these,  too, 
are  not  merely  founded  on  ingenious  analog 
gies,  half  poetry,  half  wisdom,  finely  welded, 


as,   "What 


but  are  records  of  curious  facts, 
the    ripe    mulberry   stains,   the   green    one 
cleans ;"  and,   "  The  paring  of  an  apple  is 
better  than  the  kernal  of  an  acorn  :"   and 
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"  He  is  not  worth  his  cars  full  of  water," — 
wliicii  last,  one  might  see,  is  the  proverb  of  a 
thirsty  country. 

When  we  say,  "  Such  a  man  is  like  Paul 
Pry,"  the  Spaniards  say,  '•  He  is  like  the  soul 
of  Garibary."  Wlien  we  sa}-,  '•  That  will  be 
wlien  pigs  Hy,"-'  they  say,  "When  o.\en  fly." 
AVhen  we  say,  '•  Tliat  is  to  expect  to  catch  iish 
read}'  roasted."  thej^  say,  "That  is  to  exjiect 
the  wolf  to  leave  meat  at  your  door."  Wiien 
we  sa}-,  ''Such a  one  is  on  the  ground,"  they 
say,  "At  the  horses  feet."  When  we  say, 
■'  It  is  not  for  asses  to  lick  honey,"  they  say, 
"  Pine-ap{)le  kernels  are  not  fur  monkeys." 
When  we  say,  a  naked  person  is  dressed  in 
•'Adam's  livery,"  they  say.  he  is  ''as  the 
devil  appeared  to  Saint  Benedict."  All 
stories  we  tell  of  Yorkshiremen,  Spaniards 
tell  of  Biscayan.s  or  Andalusians.  The  con- 
tempt we  heap  on  Frenchmen  in  old  stories, 
the}'  i)ile  on  the  Portuguese.  A  large  class  of 
Sj)anish  proverbs  consists  of  sayings  of  some 
fabulous  personage  like  our  liobiu  Hood  or 
Friar  Tuck.  Such  is  Pedro  Grullo.  who 
when  Ills  hand  was  closed  called  it  his  fist ; 
^lartha,  who  sang  when  she  had  had  her 
dinner  ■  Zouta,  whose  dogs,  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  bite,  bit  each  other;  and 
daughter  Gomez,  who  looked  well  and  ate 
well. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  wit  and  salt 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  by  which  a  clever  man 
with  a  good  memory  might  lind  something 
clever  to  say  for  a  whole  year's  conversation, 
and  yet  nut  take  the  trouble  to  invent  or 
coin  one  new  observation  of  his  own.  A 
Sjianiard's  conversation  without  a  proverb  in 
it,  would  be  indeed  like  a  sermon  without  a 
quotation  from  Saint  Augustin,  or  an  olla 
without  bacon. 

As  marginal  references  to  Spanish  history, 
as  running  comments  on  Spanish  social 
manners,  these  proverbs  are  invaluable ;  for 
here  you  have  a  nation  who  still  have  pro- 
verijs  witliout  liaving  books,  and  who  still 
sing  and  recite  ballads,  such  as  we  now  collect 
in  England  as  anti(iuarianisms.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  gc^t  some  hard  hits  at  the 
national  church  of  Spain  from  the  proverbs, 
which  show  that  if  there  was  never  a 
Reformation  in   Spain,   at  least   there  were 


Kimpooners 


bitter-tongued    Muuld-be 
"The 


sacristan's 


and 
reformers.  They  say, 
m(;ney  comes  singing  and  goes  singing; 
"That  the  devil  gets  up  to  the  belfry  by  ihe 
vicar's  skirts  5"  '■  That  the  friar  says  ^'o,  and 
holds  out  his  cowl."  "  We  pray  by  saints, 
out  not  by  all  ot  them."  is  another  saying  of 
some  unknown  Spanish  Wicklille. 

Kow,  whether  jtroverbs  are  verses  of  old 
books  broken  loo.--e,  or  lines  of  old  i  omaiiCes 
escaped  from  their  cages,  or  wise  nien's 
siiyings  jjassed  from  mouth  to  nututh,  and  so 
handed  down — certain  it  is  that  many  pro- 
verbs allude  to  local  stories,  in  thenibelves 
very  amusing,  but  not  intelligible  unless  you 
know  the  story. 


Of  these  my  Moro,  on  board  the  steamer, 
told  me  many  :  whenever,  indeed,  I  slopped 
him  at  a  saying  I  did  not  understand  :  for 
nistance,  when  we  say  such  a  thing  is  "  every- 
body's secret,"  they  say  it  is  the  secret  of 
Anchuelos."  This  refers  to  a  story  of  a 
shepherd  and  shei)herdess  who  kept  their 
flocks  almost  as  wise  as  themselves  on  two 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  town  of  Ancnu- 
elos.  All  their  '"  dart-and-heart  "  rapuires 
were  banthed  from  hill  to  hill,  and  they 
always  concluded,  by  mutual  entreaties,  to 
keep  what  all  the  towns-people  below  could 
hear — a  profound  secret.  "The  help  of 
Escalona"  is  another  proverb  with  a  story. 
Escalona  is  a  town  eight  leagues  from  Toledo, 
and  is  built  upon  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  the  river  Alberche.  It  was 
once  burnt  down  from  the  diiliculty  of  bring- 
ing up  the  water,  and,  as  in  Spain,  all  evils 
curable  only  by  forethought  and  energy  are 
incurable,  the  same  diiliculty  is  still  un- 
remedied, and  the  town,  named  after  the 
Eastern  Ascalon,  is  still  in  danger. 

Another  well-known  Spanish  story  turns 
on  the  pro  verb,''Uod  save  you,  Peter!"  "There 
is  no  need  ;  the  ass  is  strong."  It  arose  from 
a  kind  man  seeing  a  countryman  run  away 
with  b}'  his  mule.  And  seeing  it  he  cried, 
looking  alter  him,  "God  save  you!"  But 
Sancho 'looking  back  as  he  jolted  on,  cried 
simply,  '•  There  is  no  fear ;  tlie  mule  is 
strong."  Ambro.-e,  whose  carbine  was  "  worth 
threepence  less  than  nothing/'is  as  well  known 
in  proverbial  history  as  the  Pedro  and  Guz- 
man, who  are  always  domg  foolish  ihnigs, 
just  like  Juan  de  Urdemala,  who  would 
"have  the  whole  mountain  or  none. 

Of  the  numerous  stories  of  the  simple  Bis- 
cayner  who  outwits  everybody,  like  the  Irish- 
man in  old  jest-books,  the  best  is  one  of  a 
Bilboa  man  who  is  dining  olf  tish  with  two 
mocking  Castilians.  When  the  ii.>h  is  put  on 
the  table,  one  of  the  Castilians  says  he 
does  not  like  the  part  near  the  head,  and  the 
other  declares  he  cannot  touch  the  part  near 
the  tail,  meaning  to  divide  the  middle  between 
them.  Upon  tins  the  Biscayner  cuts  the 
iish  in  three  pieces,  gives  the  luad  to  the 
tail  hater,  the  tail  to  the  head  hater,  and 
puts  the  middle  on  his  own  plate,  saving, 
with  a  grin  :  "The  silly  Biscayner  takes  the 
middle." 

There  is  no  occasion  when  a  Spaniard  will 
not  use  a  proverb ;  he  is  full  of  them,  and 
when  a  cigar  is  not  in  his  mouth,  out  comes  a 
proverb.  When  you  see  a  band  of  gossips 
balancing  on  ricketty  chairs  at  ihe  barWer's 
door;  the  little  shining  brass  basin  dangling 
and  glitteiiiig  over  head  ;  there  the  air  is  full 
of  proverb  as  the  summer  air  of  flies.  When 
muleteers,  whips  in  hand,  meet  at  a  road- 
side wine-shop,  there  proverbs  flutter  about 
tiiiek  as  bees  round  a  liawtlioin  busii  in 
flower.  Where  round  the  green  billiard-table 
the  brown  burgesses  of  Spanish  cities  meet  by 
lamplight,  tliere  are  proverbs  swainiing  thick 
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as  the  motes  iu  sunshine.  A  Spaniard  must 
have  his  proverbs  just  as  a  L)utchman  his 
Hollands. 


THE    PARCELS-POST. 


Through  the  machinery  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand Hve  hundred  post-otlices  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  at  a  cost  little  more  than 
nominal,  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  and 
rural  districts  have  constant  opportunities  of 
mutual  intercourse  in  matters  of  friendship 
and  of  business.  Intimate  and  beneficial 
relationships  are  thus  maintained  bet-\veen 
individuals  and  communities  geographically 
far  separated  from  each  other.  By  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  this  machinery  all 
classes  arc  constantly  becoming  more  find 
more  cemented  together  by  a  consciousness 
of  commoninterests,  and  by  a  greater  diffusion 
of  commercial  advantages,  educational  en- 
lightenment, and  social  amenities  of  the 
highest  order.  The  boon  is  equally  open  to 
all — to  the  peer  and  the  poor  man,  the  city 
denizen  and  .the  remote  rustic.  Por  one 
penny,  a  letter,  newspaper,  or  small  book 
passes  quickly  and  safely  from  the  hand  of 
the  sender  to  the  receiver,  though  before  it 
reach  its  destination  it  may  have  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  by  various  convey- 
ances. For  one  penny,  or  still  more  frequently 
for  several  pence,  the  post  is  constantly 
an    extensive    interchange    of 


mamtaiumsr 


miscellaneous  commodities,  as  well  as  of 
correspondence,  literature,  and  news.  A 
desired  ribbon,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  trinket, 
or  any  small  object  of  apparel,  curiosity,  or 
luxury  may  be  sent  by  post  to  the  remotest 
farm-house  as  to  the  town  mansion  of  the 
affluent.  There  is  no  reason  why  facilities 
for  this  description  of  postal  intercourse 
should  not  be  immensely  extended. 

It  was  recently  stated  by  Captain  Iluish, 
(till  lately  the  manager  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway),  in  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  his  holding  a  bazaar 
in  his  grounds  near  London,  for  a  popular 
Irish  object,  he  received  by  post  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  worked  slippers, 
and  other  articles  such  as  ladies  are  iu  the 
habit  of  sending  to  fancy  fairs  for  charitable 
purposes.  '-'A  very  large  amount  of  tho  work," 
he  said,  "which  came  from  Ireland  through  the 
post  was  composed  of  that  beautiful  work  for 
which  the  Irish  schools  are  so  celebrated. 
By  means  of  the  bazaar,  it  w^as  brought  to 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  ladies  in 
London,  and  the  result  has  been  that  since 
that  time,  Mrs.  Iluish  has  established  a 
complete  system  of  trade  with  these  schools, 
and  every  day  she  gets  over  by  post  lace  and 
all  sorts  of  things." 

No  system  of  railways,  village-carriers, 
stage-coaches,  and  delivery-carts  could  enable 
a  beneficent  traffic  of  this  description  to  be 
carried  on  with  remote  hamlets ;  and  yet  the 


Post-Office,  by  means  of  its  ordinary  n;a- 
chinery.accomplishes  it  Avith  case  and  profit  to 
all  parties.  Such  facts  have  convinced  many 
intelligent  persons  that  the  present  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  parcels  traffic  of  the  Post- 
Officc  is  unnecessai-y  and  impolitic.  They 
urge  that  a  small  parcels-post  ought  to  be 
forthwith  organized  for  the  transmission  (at 
very  moderate  rates)  of  every  description  of 
commodity,  not  specially  objectionaljlc  from 
its  bulk  or  dangerous  properties. 

The  book-post  has  proved  an  immense  boon 
to  publishers,  autho^-s,  and  particularly  to 
readers.  The  small-paicels  post,  in  tho 
extended  form  explained  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Graham  and  ethers,  would  be  eminently 
beneficial  to  numerous  classes  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  would  prove  an  estimable  social 
luxury  to  distant  friends  desirous  of  sending 
presents  to  each  other  on  birthday,  wedding, 
or  other  occasions.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
Post-Office  service  would  afford  vast  and 
undeniable  advantages.  Some  diflicultics  are 
said  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  proposal  being 
realised.  They  are  not  in  themselves  very 
formidable ;  but  as  considerable  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  them  in  some  quarters,  they 
require  to  be  candidly  examined. 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  small-par- 
cels post  system  maintain,  that  the  enormous 
increase  of  business  which  it  would  throw 
upon  tho  PostOffice  would  so  clog  its 
machinery,  as  to  disturb  the  accuracy  and 
celerity  of  its  action :  and  they  also  allege 
that  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  railway  companies, 
coach  proprietors,  steam-boat  owners,  country 
carriers,  and  errand-boys,  to  establish,  as  a 
government  institution,  a  carrying  service, 
with  which  private  parties  could  not  compete, 
and  by  which,  therefore,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  much  of  their  trade.  Neither  of 
these  objections  have  in  reality  any  force. 
The  successful  launch  of  the  new  system 
would  doubtless  require  high  administrative 
sagacity,  combined  with  a  determination  to 
go  on  to  a  successful  issue  in  spite  of  any 
temporary  risks  of  shipwreck  which  might 
arise.  There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  this 
admission.  Mistakes  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted in  the  Post-Office,  as  in  other  public 
departments.  Still  we  must  allow  that  for  a 
long  time  past  neither  rash  chance  nor  routine 
have  had  much  sway  over  its  administration. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  long  been  the  rule  iu 
that  department  to  use  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover tho  best  means  of  How  to  do  it  ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  other  state  depart- 
ments have  been  not  unfairly  charged  with 
w-asting  their  time  and  energies  in  mastering 
the  opposite  ai-t.  When  we  recall  to  mind 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  old 
system  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  postage-stamps,  money-order.-^,  the 
division  of  London  into  districts,  and  the 
book -post,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posal for  a  parcels-post  only  requires  to  be 
sanctioned  to  secure  its  triumph  over  every 
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oostacls,  imaginary  or  real.  There  is  no 
fuiaacial  difficulty  in  the  way :  for  the 
increased  allowance  to  railways,  as  well  as 
the  additional  carts,  horses,  and  servants 
required,  would  only  involve  an  outlay  corre- 
sponding to  new  income  derived  from  an  en- 
larijod  sphere  of  operations. 

The  great  railway  companies  are  opposed  to 
a  parcels-post,upon  the  plea  that  it  would  seri- 
ously reduce  their  revenues.  Carriers,  groat 
and  small,  and  of  every  class,  are  likewise  said 
to  dlsiipprove  of  it.  This  is  not  remarkable. 
'J'ho  reply  to  their  statements  is  simply  this  : 
that  in  political  cconojny  it  is  an  universally 
accepted  maxim,  that  the  puldic  weal  must 
be  held  paramount  to  ptrivate  advantage,  j 
The  majority  of  social  improvements  have  a 
tendency  more  or  less  direct,  to  interfere 
with  some  existing  industrial  occupations. 
This  fact  cannot,  however,  be  for  one 
moment  recognised  as  a  testimony  against 
those  who  press  on  in  the  march  of  liational 
progress.  The  only  rational  course  for  persons 
who  feel  their  once  remunerative  businesses 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  advancing 
civilisation,  is  to  search  for  gain  in  other 
fields  of  honest  enterprise.  The  road- 
side innkeepers,  and  the  stage-coach  pro- 
prietors, had  an  immense  capital  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system. 
For  the  sake  of  the  puldic,  parliament 
de;jtroyed  the  old  travelling  regime,  and 
granted  large  privileges  to  railway  com- 
panies. It  did  not,  however,  give  them  in 
jierpetuity  a  charter  authorising  them  to  hold 
for  their  own  exclusive  profit  a  monopoly  of 
the  principal  means  of  transit  and  conveyance 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Even, 
therefore,  if  the  railways  were  likely  to  suffer 
somewhat  by  the  parcels-post,  it  would  be  no 
legitimate  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
that  great  social  boon.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  railway  dividends  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate 
this  subject,  visited  one  night  the  General 
Post-Oiiice  in  Saint  Martin's-le-Grand,  that 
they  )night  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  the  small  packets  of  miscel- 
laneous character  which  are  now  transmitted 
Ity  post.  They  report,  "that  a  large  propor- 
tion were  of  a  sort  which  would  not  be  sent 
but  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post- 
Ollico  in  their  distribution." 

We  have  in  the  Post-Office  an  admirable 
machinor}'-  for  conveying  letters,  newspapers, 
and  books,  at  a  very  small  cost,  to  suburban 
retirements,  country  seats,  farm-houses,  and 
remote  liamlets,  as  well  as  to  the  metro- 
politan palaces  of  the  wealthy.  A  further 
utilisation  and  extension  of  this  machinery  is 
demanded.  It  is  very  reasonably  required 
that  the  rate  of  four  pence  per  lb.,  now 
applicable  only  to  printed  matter,  or  manu- 
script put  up  in  covers  left  open  at  the  ends, 
1)0  extended  to  any  description  of  commodity 
not  specially  objectionable  from  undue  size 


or  of  offensive  and  dangerous  material.  A 
parcels-post,  based  upon  this  principle,  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  trade  and  to  social 
intercourse,  but  would  likewise  greatly  aug- 
ment the  revenue. 

Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
existed  within  the  metropolis  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  its  extension  throughout  the 
country  was  then  suggested.  In  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  De  Foe,  speaking  of 
the  London  district  post,  says:  "You  are  not 
tied  ujj  to  a  single  piece  of  paper  as  in  the 
General  Post-Ofiice ;  but  any  packet  under  a 
pound  weight  goes  at  the  same  price."  Fifty 
years  earlier  we  read  of  Ijand-boxes  and 
heavy  parcels  being  satisfactorily  distributed 
by  the  penny-post  messengers  of  the  metro- 
polis. 


AN  OLD  STORY. 

Tn>,  city  holds  high  fe.stival  to-day  ; 

The  people,  senate,  emperor,  all  are  met ; 

The  cire\i.s  burns  with  gem  and  gold  array, 

Above,  close-rank'd,  the  surging  crowd  is  set ; 

Below  are  gather'd,  arm'd  with  spear  and  net, 

They  that  for  Rome's  delight  to  death  are  come  ; 

Afar  strange  sounds,  heard  indistinctly  yet, 

But  heard  too  well,  strike  Hope  the  Ilatterer  dumb, 

Tho  lion's  hungry  voice  blends  with  th'  inhuman  hum. 

Biitnow  the  strife  of  man  with  man  is  o'er. 

Take  hence  the  dead  ;  tho  unenvied  conqueror  crowu  ; 

For  slave  with  fellow  slave  shall  fight  no  more, 

Nor  peer  with  peer  dispute  a  vile  renown, 

But  man  with  beast.     Down  with  tho  barriers,  down  I 

."Vnd  let  the  kingly  savage  come  this  way  ! 

Like  some  dark  chief,  with  terror-striking  frown 

lie  comes,  he  comes,  impatient  of  delay, — 

The  dreadful  lion  comes,  and  darkens  all  the  day. 

Pale, but  determined,  scarce  three  steps  aside, 
Stands  the  proud  victim,  passionless  as  trance, 
Yet  inly  weeps,  for  all  his  Stoic  pride, 
As  memory  throws  far  back  her  longing  glance. 
And  where  the  fleet  young  steps  once  led  tho  dauco, 
Again  he  sports  a  child  amid  the  reeds, 
Or  plucks  wild  fruit  by  his  loved  lake's  expanse, 
Or  listens  while  across  the  blowing  meads, 
A  voice  comes  down  tho  wind  which  chants  his  father's 
deeds. 

He  knows  that  voice,  which  calls  as  moth<rrs  call, 

From  some  lost  world  to  grief-bowilder'd  men. 

Bvit  hark  I  a  roar  that  might  whole  woods  appal, 

Bur.sts  from  tho  infuriate  lord  of  glado  and  glon, 

And.lo  I  Androclus  wakes  to  life  again  : 

Resolved  ho  turns,  for  it  were  gain  to  die, 

And  nobly  heedless  how,  or  where,  or  when, 

Looks  calmly  down  with  sad  victorious  cyo  : 

Tho  mna  aud  lion  gaze,  while  Rome  sits  breathless  by. 

Tho  lordly  beast  in  balUcd  wonder  stands, 

Like  to  a  man  that  .socles  some  haunting  Ihonght, 

Some  deed  that,  \NVit  on  Time's  unresting  sands, 

Life's  winds  have  rased,  scarce  knowing  what  is  sought  : 

^:o  by  the  sylvan  king  hath  memory  wrought ; 
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Aad,  with  a  lion's  courtesy  and  grace, 

As  one  in  forest  knigbthoort  fairly  taught, 

With  lowly  lofty  mien,  and  gentle  pace, 

lie  moves,  and  as  he  moves,  recalls  a  well-loved  face, 

M'ilh  the  old  feeling  the  old  thought  comes  back. 

And  tho  glad  lion  hails  his  friend  once  more  : 

Love  sheathes  his  talons  opening  for  attack, 

Till  he  that  late  had  slain  would  now  adore. 

Ho  knou'S  those  hands,  and  licks  them  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

That  kind  low  voice,  those  gracious  eyes  he  knows  ; 

And  feeding  on  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  yore. 

He  fawns,  as  once  in  that  old  Forest  close. 

Such  kindness  to  the  man  the  grateful  lion  shows. 

Nor  less  Androclus  hails  his  sylvan  friend. 
But  with  true  love  his  old  acquaintance  greets  : 
Strange  scenes  revive,  long  wavering  branches  hend 
O'er  a  dim  cave  in  the  wild  wood's  retreats, 
"Wiii're  all  the  forest  emperors  have  their  seats, 
Where  erst  one  kind  good  lion  gave  him  rest, 
Protected,  fed  him,  brought  him  dainty  meats. 
Old  times  revive  ;  caressing  and  caress'd, 
The  lion  and  the  man  their  mutual  joy  attest. 

Biit,  hark  !  a  voice  like  ocean  murmurs  round  ; 

The  universal  shout  of  Rome  is  there 

And  all  that  mighty  and  tumultuous  sound 

Flies  eddying  back  upon  the  ringing  air. 

Some  bless  the  gods  th.Tt  wo.-k  this  marvel  fair, 

Some  praise  the  lion.     But  the  people  cries, 

"  Craco,   grace  for   man   and    beast!     Spare,  Emperor, 

spare  !" 
"  (irace,  grace  for  both  !"  the  lord  of  Rome  roi)lie.?. 
"  Ho,  lictor  I   call  the  slave  :  nor  man  nor  lion  dies  !" 

In  that  imperial  presence  bows  the  slave, 
And  there  is  stillness  as  when  men  lie  dead, 
Or  as  when  Death  himself  near  some  fresh  grave 
Passes,  and  all  stand  hush'd  to  hear  his  tread  : 
So,  with  still  face,  and  downward  listening  head, 
The  living  city  round  her  sovereign  stands. 
"  Tell,  thou,"  the  world's  majestic  master  said, 
"  From  what  far  depths  of  undiscover'd  lands. 
What    forest    shades    unknown,    or    realms   of    desart 
sands, 

■'  Thou  and  thy  strange  companion  here  are  come. 
And  how  a  man  and  hon  first  were  friends. 
What  dear  remember'd  ties,  what  common  home. 
What  mutual  impulses,  or  kindred  ends, 
Could  lint  you  in  one  fate  ?    What  genius  lends 
A  lion  such  sweet  soul,  and  to  a  man 
Such  tender  care,  and  such  high  grace  extends?" 
From  side  to  side  the  applauding  murmur  ran  ; 
Then    ceased    the    world's    great    lord,    and    thus    the 
slave  began  : 


"  Jly  master,  in  the  years  dead  long  ago, 

Hold  golden  realms  in  Africa,  far  away, 

But  nought  of  human  ruth  his  heart  might  know, 

For  it  was  cold  as  winter  frore  and  gray. 

So  I,  his  slave,  v/as  tortured  night  and  day. 

And  tears  and  only  sorrow  were  my  fo'od. 

I  hoped,  but  hope  will  pine  for  long  delay, 

I  pray'd  but  the  deaf  gods  unpitying  stood  ; 

Desperate,  at  length  I  fled  lo  secret  rock  and  wood. 

"  Over  the  barren  fiery  sands  I  wandor'd, 

'Mid  the  blue  panic  of  the  changeless  sky  • 

ud,  as  my  starless  destiny  I  ponder'd, 


Careless  of  life  I  grew,  and  wish'd  to  die, — 
The  great,  the  noble  pass,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Then  hope  revived,  that  leaves  not  king  nor  slave. 
And  fairer  now  it  seem'd  to  fight  than  fly 
In  that  great  battle  won  but  by  the  brave  : 
Swift  as   my   thought    I    rose  to  seek  some  sheltering 
cave. 

"  Far  off,  far  off,  it  lay,  near  flowing  waters, 
Veil'd  amid  grasses  sheath'd,  with  spear-like  halm. 
Where  flowers  of   gorgeous  hue,  earth's   rejral   daugh- 
ters, 
WTiite,  scarlet,  orange,  scent  the  air  with  balm, 
Where  lithe  and  arrowy  stands  the  plumed  palm. 
Still  m  the  dread  blue  glare  of  blinding  noon  ; 
Here,    when    night   dropp'd    her   shadow    black    but 

calm , 
With  weary  eyes  and  heart  all  out  of  tune. 
I  saw  that  welcome  cave  beneath  the  full  faced  moon. 

"  Scarce  had  I  cntcr'd,  scarce  an  opening  found 
Wheie  the  pale  light  and  vesper  wind  might  pass. 
When,  glancing  o'er  the  witch-like  landscape  round, 
I   saw,  slow-moving  through  the  blood-dropp'd  grass, 
A  wounded  lion  creep.     '  Woe  and  alas  1 
This  death  is  come  for  me  !'  aghast  I  cried  ; 
'  But  where  yon  water  drowns  the  wild  morass, 
From  all  the  ills  that  mortal  life  betide. 
That  refuge  will  I  seek  which  men  and  gods  provide  1" 

"  But,  lo  I  a  wonder  1  for,  with  lingering  pace, 
The  deadly  lion  comes,  subdued  and  mock, 
And  human-like,  looks  in  my  human  face. 
And  seems  as  he  with  human  voice  would  speak  ; 
And  then,  like  some  huge  wave  broken  and  weak. 
Throws  his  gaunt  length  upon  the  cave's  rude  floor. 
And  as  man's  aid  some  wounded  child  may  seek. 
The  gentle  beast  sought  mine.     '  The  gods  restore 
The  golden  years,'  I  cried,    '  and  Love  is   king   ou  ■  : 
more  I' 

"  Ho  raised  his  siifl"ering  foot,  ho  held  it  near. 
While  from  the  wound  the  cause  of  pain  I  drew  ; 
And  then,  as  use  and  converse  lessen'd  fear. 
And  mutual  trust 'twist  man  and  lion  grew, 
I  press'd  the  sore,  I  bathed  and  cleansed  it,  too, 
Till  pure  of  gravel  and  sharp  fretting  sand  ; 
Then  did  the  princely  king  his  strength  renew, 
And,  free  from  pain,  in  childlike  meekness  grand 
lie  slept,  his  loving  foot  still  resting  in  my  hand. 

"  For  three  long  years  the  lion  was  my  mate. 

The  sentinel  who  watch'd  my  sk^eping  hours. 

And  in  our  desert  realm  and  lonely  state 

True  brpther  kings  were  we,  and  loving  powers  ; 

And  often  would  I  garland  him  with  flowers. 

And  stroke  his  head,  and  plait  his  tawny  mane  ; 

And  ol't  would  he,  'mid  reeds  and  sylvan  bowers. 

Hunt  the  swift  prey,  and  to  our  hermit  reign 

With  food  for   his   dear  mate  would  still  return  again. 


"  And  evermore  the  daintiest  share  was  mine 

Of  all  the  game  the  royal  hunter  took  ; 

I  made  the  sun  ray  fire,  his  fl.iiue  divine 

Stealing  Prometheus-like  ;  the  crystal  brook 

Cool'd  ray  parch'd  lips,  while  ntill,  with  earnest  look. 

The  lion  near  me  crouch'd,  or  v  th  me  fed. 

And  in  my  face,  as  in  an  open  b>.ok. 

Each  flitting  thought  or  changing  faocy  read. 

Or  slumber'd  by  my  side,  or  foUow'd  where  I  led. 
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"  Time  fled  ;  and  in  that  fair  but  wild  oasis 

Refuge  I  found  from  fortune's  cruel  blast, 

And  ever  down  the  mountain's  marble  basis 

I  saw  the  shadows  which  the  palm-tree  cast 

Lengthen  or  lessen,  as  the  daylight  pass'd 

Athwart  the  peak  of  the  blue  burning  air, 

But  faar  and  hate  of  man  still  held  me  fast, 

And  oft  I  sighed  for  what  I  droam'd  of  fair 

la  that  sweet  world  might  lie  beyond  my  rocky  lair. 

•'  Years  pass'd.     I  wearied  of  this  barren  life. 
So  void  of  noble  care  and  tender  grace, 
'  And  give  mo  back,'  Icried, '  the  unequal  strife, 
Th9  agony  and  tumult  of  the  race  ; 
X)nco  more  I  pine  to  see  a  human  face. 
To  hear  sweet  human  speech,  and  man  with  men. 
Abroad  is  gone  the  lion  to  the  cliace. 
And  I  am  free  to  leave  this  loathsome  den,' 
Isiid,  and  to  the  world,  0  fool !  roturn'd  agon. 

"  Three  days  I  wandcr'd  o'er  the  burning  sand.s  ; 
On  the  fourth  morn  I  saw  the  glittering  light 
or  arms  fall  round  me,  from  uplifted  hands  ; 
In  vain,  in  vain  I  look'd,  now  left,  now  right. 
Swart-featured  men,  red-handed  from  the  fight. 
Stood  round  a  chief  whom  most  I  know  my  foe, — 
One  that  in  earlier  years  had  felt  the  might 
Which  clothes  the  arm  truth  weapons  for  the  blow  : 
To  him  this  hour  atoned  for  years  of  guilty  woe. 

■'  A  slave  once  more.    0, grief  and  drear  disaster! 

Over  the  sands,  and  o'er  the  wild  sea-foam, 

This,  my  chief  foe,  to  an  unpitying  master 

Lod  me  in  chains,  where  lata  my  lord  had  come, 

To  the  world's  mother  city,.,sceptred  Rome. 

What  could  I  do?     My  strength  was  to  bo  meek  ; 

A  slave  can  have  nor  will,  law,  friend,  nor  home  :  ' 

I  stood  before  my  tyrant  bow'd  and  weak. 

With  sorrow-sunken  eyes,  and  hollow  hueloss  check. 

"  '  M:ist?r,  receive,'  I  cried,  'an  humbled  slave  j 

Each  word  of  thine  shall  bo  my  oracle, 

And,  taught  by  sorrow  to  bo  meek  and  brave, 

I  with  a  loyal  heart  will  servo  thee  well, 

So  Ihou  forgive  me  what  of  old  bcfel.' 

I  ceased  ;  bat  soon  a  voice,  cold,  stern,  and  clear. 

Froze  my  young  hopes  like  llowers  in  wintry  call  : 

'  Hence  to  the  lions,  hence  1'     Throe  slaves  stood  near  ; 

They  did  his  wicked  will,  and  therefore  am  I  hero. 

"  The  rest  the  Emperor  knows.     Thino  eyes  behold 

The  gontlo  nurture  of  this  royal  beast. 

lie,  too,  it  soems,  the  generous  and  Iho  bold. 

That  watch'd  my  sloop,  that  spread  tbedesart  feast, 

That  had  the  freedom  of  the  gorgeous  East  ; 

lie,  loo,  like  mo,  is  captive  and  a  slave. 

Speak,  and  ho,  too,  like  me  may  be  released. 

See,  how  he  gives  mo  back  the  love  I  give  ; 

Seo,  how  the  milder  gods  would  grant  the  boon  I  eravc  !'' 

The  talo  is  told  ;  a  glatl  tumultuous  cry 

Shows  that  the  people's  heart  is  greatly  stirr'd  ; 

And  Evoo  I     Evoo  1  hurtling  rings  on  high, 

And  Eugo  I  Eugo  I  echoing  round  is  heard. 

With  many  a  crowning  and  victorious  word. 

In  praise  of  that  strange-storied  fugitive. 

Well  has  the  gentle  slave  his  prayer  preforr'd : 

'  Live,  live  I'  thsy  cry  :   '  the  Emperor  life  will  give  I 

0,  live,  then,  noble  slave  ;  thou  princely  lion,  live  !' 


They  live  :  the  lion  and  the  man  are  free. 

Ay,  theirs  is  life  and  freedom  which  renews 

The  light  of  life,  and  makes  it  bliss  to  be.    ' 

Ay,  theirs  is  life  whose  heaven  of  charming  hues 

Sheds  love's  delicious  warmth  and  hope's  sweet  dews 

Over  all  hearths  save  those  whom  wfong  makes  mad  ; 

Thus,  e'er  Androclns  his  despair  subdues. 

Lifts  his  meek  head,  nor  servile  now,  nor  sad  ; 

For  with  the  light  of  freedom  his  calm  eyes  arc  glad. 

Forth  fares  he,  follow'd  by  his  forest  mate, 

For  such  true-hearted  friendship  who  can  sever. 

The  lion  and  the  man  so  link'd  by  fate 

The  imperial  will  of  Rome  now  links  for  ever, 

And  from  Androclus  parts  the  lion  never  ; 

But  still,  in  silken  leash  submissive  led, 

Where  through  the  city  flows  the  golden  rivor. 

The  lion  meekly  bows  his  regal  head, 

And  wears  a  hr.man  look,  and  walks  with  princely  tread. 

And  ever,  as  from  house  to  house  they  go, 

Sonic  welcome  gift  the  wondering  inmates  bring, 

While  flower-like  round  them  gentle  fancies  grow, 

And  glorify  the  beggar  to  a  king  ; 

For  noble  ends  from  lowliest  service  spring  ; 

Love  with  her  magic  wand  turns  all  to  gold, 

And  shows  fair  uses  in  each  meanest  thing, 

And  thus  the  houseless  churl  elate  and  bold, 

In  pride  and  reverence  walk'd  in  the  great  days  of  old. 

So  with  Androclus  and  his  friend  it  fares 

In  Rome's  proud  ways,  ore  fall  the  Olj'mpian  powers, 

Still  for  the  pilgrim  twain  some  hand  prepares. 

And  through  the  vernal  days  and  summer  hours, 

Tne  people  strew  the  knightly  beast  with  flowers, 

Yet  knightlior  through  their  love  and  gentleness  ; 

And  infant  Angers  cull  from  glimmering  bowers, 

The  starry  blooms  that  haunt  each  dim  recess. 

And  clothe  him  as  for  sport  in  this  sweet  sylvan  dress. 

And  as  with  calm  and  stately  .step  they  march, 

The  people  watch  them  with  admiring  eye. 

Through  winding  street  and  under  sculptured  arch, 

Half-veil'd  in  roses,  as  they  linger  by, 

And  ever  rings  the  loud  exulting  cry  : 

"  Behold  the  lion  !  he  that  in  the  East 

Did  make  the  man  his  guest  and  dear  ally  ; 

Behold  the  man  that  heal'd  the  courteous  beast, — 

The  noble  fellovr-slaves  whom  Rome  from  death  released. ' ' 

OUT  OF  TUNE. 


For  such  as  love  peeping  at  society,  sterco- 
scoiiically,  or  fancy  exceedingly  small  inte- 
ri(;i's  in  the  Dutch  manner,  Avherc  the  area  is 
limited  and  the  figures  few,  the  little 
cathedral  town  of  Ivjsbury  will  fnrni.'^h 
excellent  eniertainment.  So  small,  indeed,  in 
its  whole  extent,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
hang  by  the  catliedral,  and  stand  or  fall, 
according  to  the  alternative  that  edifice  was 
inclined  to  choose.  Therefore  he  who  should 
be  so  patient  as  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  con- 
tinuously to  the  glass,  would  be  certain  to 
see  many  curious  and  diverting  things  ;  there 
was  such  an  infinite  variety  of  slides. 

Ivysbury  is  not  one  of  our  struggling, 
overgrowing,  corpulent  towns,  which  has  long 
since  overflowed  its  natural  edge  and  built, 
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itself  out  away  into  the  fields.   Where  the  old 
cathedral  is  by  way  of  accident  only;  where 
it     could     be    done    without     conveniently 
(saving  vested  rights) ;  Avhere  there  arc  pro- 
fane factories  and   incongruous   mills;    and 
where,    in  short,   no    one  has  time   to  tijink 
of  daily   service,    and  the  choristers'  voices 
reverberate   with   fine    effect  up    and    down 
tho  empty   aisles.      But  this    Ivysbury  was 
the  closest,  compactest  thing  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  conceived.     It  was  a  pocket  edition 
of  a   cathedral    town,    which   its    excellent 
bishop    might  cover   with    his  broad    hand, 
or  shelter  under  bis  fine  shovel-hat,  or  put 
away  out  of  sight  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  his  great  episcopal  flaps.     Humble  intel- 
lects  have  been   known   to  construct    from 
memory  a  complete  plan  of  the  place,  which 
was  indeed  but   an   open  square  with  a  few 
lanes  radiating  from  it,  that  had  the  property 
of  taking  the   traveller  back  with  uuen-ing 
ccrtamty   to  the  opeu  square  agam.      Low 
houses,  narrow  lanes,  delightful  green  doors 
with     brass    knockers    like    the    ti-avelling 
shows,  ahd  wooden  palings.     This  was    the 
sort  of  loose  impression  to  be  taken  away  by 
travellers  so  often  deluded  back  to  the  open 
square.      Ivysbury    was    behind    the    time : 
running  to  seed,  said  the  smart  men  of  con- 
tiguous towns.     The  smart  men   were  very 
likely  right. 

Perhaps  to  take  up  this  finely  coloured 
slide,  exhibiting  the  interior  of  our  Cathedral 
on  Sunday  morning  at  first  service  with  all 
the  inhabitants  gathered  thickly  and  fillbig 
stalls  and  pews  regimeutally  with  the  jirc- 
eentor  and  minor  canons  doing  their  chanting, 
and  the  organist  in  the  gallery  labouring,  as 
at  a  great  engine,  with  solemn  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  in  their  little  carved  boxes  sleep- 
ing devotioually  (praying,  that  is)  on  pillows 
huge  as  themselves,  with  the  great  ecclesias- 
tic of  all,  the  dean,  in  a  little  carved  box 
by  himself, — perhaps  this  would  most  con- 
veniently bring  together  in  one  view,  the 
personages  of  our  town. 

When  taken  over  it  of  a  week-day,  bv 
tho  old  verger  in  the  skull-cap,  your  eye  does 
not  travel  very  high  as  you  stand,  with  neck 
well  back  and  hat  behind  you,  pivoting  on 
your  heels.  The  roof  seems  to  start  from 
the  ground,  much  after  the  old-established 
principle  of  card-houses.  Everything 's  very 
thick,  very  much  bulged,  and  out  of  shape. 
The  great  old  window  at  the  end  lights 
evcrvthhiir;  for  the  smaller  windows  down 
tho  sides  are  so  short  and  squeezed,  that  they 
almost  go  for  nothing.  Rough  beams  pro- 
trude every  where  disguised  iii  whitewash. 

Please  to  take  notice  of  tho  stalls  where 
the  minor  canons  and  singin::;  gentry  recline. 
The  carving  by  a  pupil  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
There  is  a  woodpecker  busy,  with  natural 
instinct,  "tapping  a  hollow  beach-tree''  right 
over  the  Lord  Bishop's  stall,  conjectured  to 
be  from  that  master's  own  hand.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  his  period. 


All  individual  singing  canons  have  smaller 
woodpeckers  and  smaller  beech-trees,  worked 
into  the  extinguishers  over  their  heads.  That 
bird  is  my  lord's  family  crest.  It  was  my 
lord's  ancestor  that  had  the  carving  done.  His 
present  lordship,  it  was  said,  was  likely  to 
have  them  restored  and  repaired  ;  which  to 
say  the  truth,  they  want  sadly.  The  extin- 
guishers being  mostly  warped  all  awry  over 
the  canons'  heads.  Yonder  was  my  lord's 
own  pew. 

The  tombs  ?  Ay,  tho  tombs :  we  must  see 
the  tombs.  This  way,  then,  to  the  sort  of 
Indian  temple  to  Yishnoo  or  Bramah  ma3- 
be,  running  up  the  wall  all  in  stages,  with 
curiously  painted  gods.  This,  sir,  is  the 
Beagles'  mausoleum,  erected  by  John,  second 
Earl  of  Beagles  (liettcr  known  as  Fighting 
John),  circa  sixteen  hundred  and  eight,  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  Janet,  his  wife.  The  noble 
]Mary  Janet,  in  a  tarnished  yellow  ruff  and 
brick-red  cloak,  kneels  on  a  cushion  facing 
Fightino;  John  on  another  cushion,  also  in  tar- 
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nished  robe.     These  arc  two  excellent  idols. 

On  the  second  stage  are  four  little  Josses 
in  tarnished  raiment,  all  praying  away  lustily 
with  their  little  hands  up.  Kinsmen  of  the 
House  over  them  again,  up  and  down  at 
corners,  and  in  uncomfortable  positions.  The 
woodpecker  always  ingeniously  introduced 
as  apex. 

More  tombs.  Small,  short  counters  in 
by -places,  of  slate-colour,  cold  complexion. 
Sleeping  pairs  done  out  of  the  snowiest 
marble,  reposing  together  placidly  on  their 
marble  counters. 

The  slabs  in  the  pavement  once  had  inscrip- 
tions; all  remotely  connected  with  the  noble 
f.imily  who  held  the  3Ianor.  The  sums  sunk 
(literally)  in  these  mortuary  reminders,  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  creating  those 
straits  in  which  the  present  noble  head  of 
the  House  was  reported  to  be  labouring. 
The  crypt,  with  some  curious  bones  and  a 
general  damp  flavour,  was  to  be  shown,  too, 
for  a  small  extra  fee;  but  we  will  not  mind 
that  to-day,  thank  you. 

Here,  thou,  is  that  diamond  edition  of  a 
cathedral  in  a  diamond  edition  of  a  town, 
and  here  on  this  fresh  Sunday  morning,  when 
there  is  invigorating  coyibination  of  frost 
and  sun  abroad,  is  our  congregation  gathered 
thickly  as  bees,  to  hear  the  morning  service, 
when  the  new  dean.  Doctor  Dilly,  would 
show  himself,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  flock. 
Here,  then,  are  the  minor  canons  and  vicars 
ranged  chorally,  like  great  white  poultvv. 
along  their  oaken  roosting-place ;  each  with 
his  woodpecker  extinguisher  awry  over  his 
head,  like  caps  set  crookedly  on  inebriated 
men.  Beautifully  indeed  they  chant,  with 
eyes  turned  heavenwards.  The  tenor  espe- 
cially, who  should  be  written  down  Mr. 
Seraphim,  for  his  angelic  and  melodious 
notes.  Ecstatic  light  passes  in  flashes  from 
his  face,  as  he  pours  his  voice  from  mouth 
ever   open  wide.     Tha  youth  has  light  hair 
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flowing  backj.and  a  forehead  white  and  broad 


as  a  tenor  should  have.  Wonder,  too,  how 
from  the  huge,  corpulent  being  full  of  llesh 
and  unctuous  juices,  should  proceed  that  un- 
natural tone,  so  womanish,  so  rich  and  fatty, 
being  no  other  than  Glucboys,  the  chief 
counter-tenor.  Conjecture,  too,  what  pro- 
digious, thoracial  nuiscle  must  have  those 
able-bodied  men  who  Avork  their  organs  with 
such  rasping,  gritty  edge,  that  you  would  take 
them  for  so  many  small  saw-mills.  They  arc 
Burden,  Silvertop,  and  Boldman  by  name. 
Tough  fellows  that  struggle  hard  with  the 
find  mellow  organ  tones  that  come  rolling  in 
l)illows  up  the  church  and  down  airain,  drift- 
mg  onwards;  the  seraphic  tenor  and  counter- 
tenor swallowing  them  up,  or  bearing  them  to 
the  surface  harmoniously.  That  organ  right 
over  the  porch — in  a  grey  rookery  of  its  own 
v.'here  the  organist  sits — camefrom  the  hands 
of  Dutch  Silbermann,  a  contemporary  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Beagles. 

jMelodious  instrument !  Avith  pipes  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  every  sweet-resounding  metal. 
How  many  Eastern  gongs  were  melted  into 
them  it  would  be  hard  i)ow  to  say ;  but  8uch 
ripened  and  mellow  tones  Avent  gushing  from 
them  when  the  organist  laid  his  fingers  to 
the  keys,  no  man  v»'ho  had  not  heard  could 
scarcely  conceive.  That  silver-pipe  vegetation 
Avent  upAvards  in  bunches,  twisted  together 
and  interlaced  in  Avild  luxuriance  to  be  lost 
overhead  in  the  ancient  woodAvork.  It  Avas 
tall  Indian  trees  in  a  thick  jingle,  oul}'  Avith 
long  silver  stems,  and  old  oak  palm-leaves  up 
above.  It  Avas  the  huge  poop  and  lantern  of 
old  Ships  of  Spanish  build,  floating  castles — 
a  similitude  borne  out  to  jjerfection  Avhen 
our  organist,  warminc;  to  his  Avork.  made  the 
keys  clatter;  and  there  Avas  heard  from 
within  flapping,  breaking  sounds,  as  of  ship's 


blocks  and  cordage  m 
heavings 


a  storm,  Avith 
swellings, 


strange 


and  swellings,  and  Avhistlings  oi 
winds.  It  was  fine  to  see  how  he  rode  that 
musical  Avhirlwind.  With  eyes  kindling,  Avith 
lingers  dancing  a  fierce  giga  upon  the  keys  ; 
feet  stamping  furiously  ujion  the  pedals,  as 
working  eternal  treadles;  hands  clutching 
savagely  at  stoji-handles  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  with  his  Avhole  soul  and  faculties 
directing  the  rushing  torrent;  the  tall,  ill- 
shaped,  stooped  organist  does  not  work 
bravely.  Presently,  thei'e  comes  a  lull;  then 
turning  in  his  rookery,  and  leaning  on  his 
elbow  Aveary  ho  looks  doAvn  from  afar  at 
the  Avhite-robed  canons,  Seraphim,  Glue- 
boys,  Burden,  Silvertop,  and  Boldman,  chant- 
ing aAvay  divinely,  and  dwindling  down 
as  small  as  they  chant.  lie  sees,  too, 
from  afar,  the  neAV  dean  sitting  in  his 
roost,  and  presently  thinks — as  all  the 
parish  thinks — what  a  pity  an  honest  local 
divine — Maydew,  ho  Avas  called — had  licen 
passed  over.  Nay,  he  knoAvs  it  had  been 
promised  to  the  honest  local  divine,  Avho  was 
strangely  popular;  lint,  as  Avas  avcII  known, 
my  Lord  Beagles  had  stepped  in ;  and,  being 


great  with  the  bi.shop.  had  it  given  to  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  own.  Full  of  charity 
and  good  works  was  this  honest  local  divine, 
and  the  good  souls  of  the  tOAvn  had  paid  him 
congratulatory  visits,  Mrs.  Bluehington — 
Avorthy  woman — Avhose  gaudy  bonnet  any 
one  else  in  the  rookery  must  have  noted,  had 
already  marked  him  doAvn  for  one  of  her  off- 
spring; and  Mrs.  Doctor  Pipples  had  loose 
notions  of  the  same  sort.  Uninterested  par- 
ties, loving  the  man  for  his  simple  Avorth, 
said  it  was  a  cruel  thing ;  and  our  long  lank 
organist  (Avho  had  the  Aveight  of  manj^  good 
years  on  him  besides),  felt  his  thin  cheeks 
Avarming,  and  a  sort  of  indignation  at  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  his  poor  disappointed 
friend.  lie  knew  well  hoAV  many  burdens 
Avere  on  the  small  stipend  the  cathedral  fur- 
nished to  him  :  an  aged  mother ;  sisters  unpro- 
vided for.  Had  it  only  not  been  promised 
and  given  (the  parish  calling  clamorously  for 
such  appointment),  it  had  not  been  so  bitter  ; 

but 

But  here,  the  responses  being  now  done, 
the  Seraphim  and  brethren  far  away  Delow, 
are  borne  doAvn  and  sAvept  aAvay  in  the  great 
stream  that  comes  pouring  from  the  rookery. 
It  is  the  Anthem,  For  the  Lord  is  a  Great 
God,  which  is  lifted  up  on  the  voices  of  the 
Seraphim  and  his  companions,  is  quavered 
Ijy  the  strained  throats  of  tenor-men,  in 
small  defiance  at  great  Dutch  Silbermann  in 
the  rookery,  biding  his  time;  but  who  pre- 
sently comes  tramping  doAvn  upon  them  all, 
flooding  them  over,  droAvning  them  Avitli  his 
deep  pedal  burr,  thundering  in  bass  utterance 
that  the  Lord  is  a  Great  God;  making  all 
the  roosts  and  oaken  seats  quiver  Avith  the 
deep  tremor.  This  dies  off  again,  and  leaves 
our  tall  thin  organ-captain  to  turn  round  on 
his  elboAV  once  more,  and  think  Avhat  a 
puffed,  pompous,  worldly-soulcd  cleric  tho 
noAV  dean  looks,  SAvelling  in  his  great  egg- 
shaped  sleeves,  gazing  Avith  metropolitan  con- 
tempt on  the  provincials  about  him.  That  is 
poor  disappointed  Maydew,  Avho  has  now  tho 
trial  on  him  of  chanting  prayers  to  his  for- 
tunate superior  opposite,  Avhich  he  does  in  a 
loAv,  gentle  voice.  The  new  dean  hearkens 
Avith  curiosity  ;  he  knows  of  the  man,  his  ex- 
pectations and  faibire  ;  knoAvs.  too,  of  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  the  people  tOAvards  him, 
and  docs  not  love  him  too  much.  But  his 
puffed  metropolitan  cheeks  let  no  such  secret 
escape.  Though, Avhen  our  poor  divine  stumbles 
and  goes  near  to  breakl]ig  doAvn  at  the  close, 
something  very  like  a  sour  smile  comes  upon 
the  metropolitan  cheeks :  Avhich  even  he 
Avho  is  afar  oft"  in  the  rookery,  cannot  hel]? 
}ioticing,  and  feels  iire  of  anger  Avithin  him. 
But  here  Silbermann  must  be  let  loose  again, 
and  roll  his  SAvelling,  tumbling  flood  doAvn 
the  aisles,  to  the  minor  canons,  to  Seraphim 
and  his  In-ethren.  Once  more.  For  the  Lord 
is  Great,  led  off  in  high  quavering  by  Se- 
ra]>h!m  and  holy  company,  to  be  orerborne 
again  in  the  great  stalking,  stately,  rumbling 
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torrent  tliat  sliall  burst  from  the  rookerj-. 
For  the  Lord  is  a  Great  God  :  sinking,  swell- 
ing, bourdon,  trumpet,  great  organ,  every 
silver  pipe,  large  and  small,  braying  out  that 
text.  A  lull  once  more  ;  Silberniann  is  quiet 
again,  and  organist  turning  in  his  rookerj'. 
hears  far  below,  faint  voice  accents.  Some 
one  is  preaching. 

He  does  not,  perhaps,  know,  (being  of  all  men 
in  the  parish  the  most  retiring  and  incurious 
of  news),  that  there  has  been  present  all  the 
service,  listening  criticallj-  to  bis  niusic.a  pert, 
smug  creature  of  his  own  profession.  This  jMr. 
"VTilmer  Sniythe,  R.A.M.,  who  is  so  pert  and 
smug  on  his  metropolitan  (;:onnection,  has 
come  down  under  the  cassock  of  the  new 
dean.  As  he  had  taught  in  some  fjunilics 
of  distinction.  GenerarWhitlow's,  K.C.B., 
Lord  Eufus  Penguin's,  and  others.  Lord 
Rufus  had  resolved  to  put  him  in  as  organist 
of  his  own  cathedral.  The  holy  man's  pufied 
cheeks  distended  even  mere,  as  he  was  told 
on  arrival,  there  was  one  filling  the  office 
already  with  even  higher  qualification  than 
mere  competency, — a  superior  artist,  who 
could  not  be  dismissed  without  public 
clamour.  >'  Let  these  agriculturists  croak 
them.selves  hoarse,''  the  good  dean  answered. 
'•'Lord  Rufus  has  my  promise,  and  out  this 
music-fellow  shall  go.  He  is  too  old  for  the 
\vork.  Old  he  certainlj- was,  running  close  to 
sixty,  being  lame  besides ;  and  yet  none  more 
famous  at  working  fine  old  Silbermann. 
When  an}'  new  practitioner  should  get  the 
handling  of  that  noble  Dutchman,  unskilled 
in  his  constitution,  it  would  be  an  ill  day 
for  the  parish  and  the  catliedral.  No  one 
knew  so  well  his  pulse's  fibres,  and  most 
delicate  nerves,  and  what  things  were  best 
for  the  keeping  of  him  in  good  health.  Old 
Silbermann  was  as  his  child ;  and  not  so 
tender,  perhaps,  could  he  have  been  to  his 
own  offspring.  Nevertheless,  out  he  must 
go,  the  dean  said ;  until  persons  of  weight 
(and  distinction  also)  came  to  him  and  said 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  safely.  The 
agriculturists,  always  bull-headed,  would  not 
stand  it. 

Well;  at  all  events,  the  dean  told  Wilmer 
Smythe.  R.A.M.,  he  might  as  well  stay,  as 
there  was  no  knowing  how  matters  might  go. 
Lord  Rufus  had  country  friends  not  lar  off, 
and  among  these  he  might  make  a  fair 
connection.  As  good  as  hinted  besides,  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  convenientl}'  have  the 
present  organist  on  the  hip — well,  no  matter 
for  the  present.  So,  with  curled  lip  and 
sneer  scarcely  repressed,  the  pert  and  smug 
man  hearkened  to  old  Silbermann  under  his 
enemy's  fingers.  Tliat  lip  curl  was  to  be 
translated,  "oid-fashioned  !  Riccoco  !  Be- 
hind the  age.  Silbermann  was  effete  and 
wheezy.  Better  a  bran-new  fellow, — hoarse, 
strident,  shnll.  AVell,  wlicn  it  came  to  his 
turn  they  should  see. 

So,  the  sermon  being  now  done  and  all 
else  concluded,    and  the  glorious    army    of 


white-robed  canons  having  defiled  in  picccs- 
sion  across  the  aisle  to  wheie  they  flail 
ungracefully  drag  those  garments  over  lL<  ir 
heads,  our  organist  is  now  busy  playing  tl  e 
congregation  out.  Rustling  silks,  of  ll.e 
gayest  colours  and  most  splendid  jirovir.cial 
finer}',  stream  out  below  him,  while  the  great 
choral  tempest  is  rioting  again,  blowirg  a 
tempest  among  the  Silbeiniann  ju.ks  r.vd 
cordage,  making  its  timlers  grcan  ardcrcik, 
and  the  porch  below  quiver.  So  aie  tl  ty 
played  out.  and  gather  outside  about  lie  old 
iron-worked  gate,  waiting  for  country  c equi- 
pages to  drive  up.  They  see,  too,  the  v.cv,' 
dean  taken  up  into  the  august  conipsv^y  of 
my  Lord  Rufus  Penguin,  who  shall  set  him 
down  at  his  deanery-house,  perhajs  go  in 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  The  sun,  now  Aery 
strong  and  cheerful,  makes  the  frost  into 
bright  spangles,  sending  h(.me  all  cheerful — 
all  save  our  oiganist.  wl:ohas  played  the  last 
man  and  woman  out,  and  is  locking  up  Silber- 
mann, and  who  is  still  ruminatiiig  njun  the 
ill-luck  of  a  dear,  dear  friend,  which  dear 
comrade  is  at  tl-.at  moment  slinking  hen-e 
— a  mean  teim  for  a  hero  of  dignity,  but  still 
the  fittest  for  that  gait  of  his — slinking  lunc, 
then,  to  his  little  canon's  tenement  by  the 
most  private  road.  Luckless  ^laydcw  ! 
eating  his  very  heart  out  for  grief  and  morti- 
fication, to  say  nothing  of  what  ills  he  saw 
impending.  He  did  not  too  much  h.ve  the 
new  broad-cheeked  dignitary,  or  pray  too 
heartily  for  his  prosperity  ;  nay  had  some 
feeling  in  him  of  antagonistic  and  even 
bitter  kind.  For,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not 
because  a  man  has  the  bishop's  stamp  ujon 
him,  that  he  gets  thereb}'  a  warranted- 
sound  and  virtuous  nature.  Unhappily,  he 
is  of  the  same  foolish  earth  as  his  unclerical 
brethren,  which  will  turn  red  hot  and  grow 
calcined  under  strong  heat.  So  was  it  with 
Reverend  !Maydew.  and  he  renders  reason  of 
it  to  our  organist,  who  has  followed  bins 
down  to  the  little  green-doored  tenement  f()r 
consolation  purposes.  It  is  full  time  now  to 
tell  that  this  limping  organist's  name  was 
'J'wiiigles  ;  tall  and  ungainh*  organ-grinder 
as  ever  was,  with  bad,  sunken  chest,  the 
longest  ivory  fingers — suited  excellently  for 
his  trade — and  the  gentlest  heart  inside  of 
that  bad  chest.  And  so  he  comes  restlessly 
on  his  consolation  errand,  and  hears  his 
friend  give  reason. 

'•  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it."  says  the 
Reverend  Maydew.  distractedly.  "It  is  next 
to  utter  ruin,  for  I  have  not  told  you  all." 

Then  to  liis  long  pale  counsellor  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  all.  That  is  to  say,  how  this 
aged  parent  of  his,  residing  at  a  distance 
with  her  long  race  of  daughters,  had  grown 
jubdant  and  exuberant  upon  the  promised 
promotism,  had  on  the  strength  of  it' — nay 
upon  his  encouragement — taken  up  certain 
moneys  at  interest,  and  sent  them  out 
lavishl}'  for  clearance  of  debts  and  general 
largess.     Poor  souls  !  the  bare  revocat  of  the 
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promotion  was  surely  a  sufficient  blow,  with- 
out that  cruel  revocal  of  the  money's,  now 
UL'xt  to  impo=;sib!e.  Tlio  pinched  canonry 
f.in  Is.  with  all  sipieezing  in  the  world,  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  tliose  souls  decently  upon 
earth  ;  and  how  was  it  to  be  now  with  them  1 
Thus  he  told  his  story,  to  one  who  was  about 
a  poorer  church-uiouse  than  himself,  and  the 
two  condoled  toi^ether  piteously.  Organist 
Twiugles  shuffled  up  and  down  on  his  limping 
le^',  with  most  woe-begone  countenance,  his 
wau  cheeks  ilattening  inwards  painfully,  as 
he  feels  that  he  has  no  comfort  to  offer 
bjyond  a  few  pounds  put  by  and  his  own 
dismil  sympathy.  So  best  to  leave  them  in 
the  little  parlour,  which  they  nearly  filled 
up  between  them — the  most  wretched  pair, 
perliaps,  in  tlie  town. 

ATeantime,  our  new  dean  went  his  way 
ecclesiastically  with  prodigious  disfavour,  to 
the  hearty  tune  of  murmurs  and  grumblings 
bat  ill-suppressed.  For  he  held  fast  by  that 
original  notion  of  his,  tiiat  here  was  a  nest 
of  tiie  purest  unmitigvted  rustics,  unredeemed 
provincials  ;  he  had  gotten  someliow  amongst 
them  and  the  only  tiling  for  him  to  do  was  not 
to  soil  his  own  feathers.  This  word,  by  tlie 
way,  is  all  the  mm'c  fitting,  since  irreverent 
folks,  almost  the  lirst  day  they  had  seen  him 
walk  processionalljr,  liad  dubbed  him  The 
Migpie.  This  was  a  horrible  profanity,  yet 
it  was  irresistibly  suggested  by  his  puffed,  in- 
Uatcd  figure  and  the  way  his  black  hood  fell 
behind.  It  was  known  that  he  had  laid  fur 
himself  a  rule  to  keep  such  fry,  not  at  arm's 
leiigth,  but  at  three  times  that  measure — 
otherwise  you  would  never  know  how  mucli 
they  would  encroach.  I^et  them  croak  ami 
gruuible  over  their  dull  plebeian  teacups; 
he  did  not  fancy  them  at  all.  There  were 
certainly  some  respectable  county  families 
whom  he  was  glad  to  know,  such  as  Lord 
Rnfus  Penguin's^  General  Whitlow's,  K.C.i;.. 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
I-Jolster's.  Li  such  society,  he  could  well 
di.s|)ense  with  Mrs.  Blusiiington  and  her 
daughters,  who  gave  the  best  ecclesiastical 
drums  in  tlie  place;  with  Doctor  Brown. 
F.il.O.vS.L.  ;  with  the  collector,  or  representa- 
tive of  the  treasury  in  that  district,  a  person 
of  terrible  importance,  and  whose  dinners 
v/ere  the  desired  of  all,  lay  and  clerical.  At 
tlie  undisguised  disfavour  of  such  he  could 
alford  ti)  smile  sourly  ;  and  went  the  road 
he  had  chosen,  the  most  exalted,  high-blown. 
seH-opiniateil,  and  most  unpopular  of  deans. 

vVilmer  Smythe,  R.A  INL,  meantime,  was 
also  choosing  his  road  under  slu^llei-  of  the 
nrigpie  skirts  of  his  jiatron.  AV^as  the 
Ilonouralile  Mrs.  Holster  discindined  to  have 
her  three  daughters  broken  in  to  music  under 
the  same  hand  that  had  t mined  Lady  Mary 
nri  in  a  metropolis?  Was  Mrs.  General 
Wliitlow  averse  to  his  teaching  who  directed 
tlie  lingers  of  so  august  a  being  as  Lady 
Louisa  B.idger's  neice  ?  Were  the  great 
county  families  to  turn  coldly  from  the  man 


who  held  credentials  from  such  quality  ? 
who  had  breathed  the  same  air  with  such 
quality  ?  whose  fingers  had  rested  on  pianos 
of  quality  ?  Was  it  in  human  nature,  in 
flesh  and  blood,  to  be  insensible  to  such  con- 
siderations ? 

And  so  Wilmer  Smythe,  R.A.jNL,  was 
sought  and  bid  for  eagerly  by  the  county 
families.  Poor  limping  Twiugles  and  his 
sound  musicianship  was  written  down  as 
exploded,  and  was  elbowed  quietly  aside. 
Up  to  that  date,  he  had  had  the  county 
families,  and  was  accepted  for  want  of  better, 
to  their  surprising  improvement.  Now,  his 
day  was  voted  as  gone  by,  and,  one  by  one, 
thej^  let  him  drop.  Poor  Twiugles  !  he,  too, 
had  obscure  relations  in  far  off  regions,  whom 
he  kept.  The  smug  practitioner  was  almost 
overworked,  and  had  a  little  book  which  he 
searched  distractedly  for  a  spare  half  hour 
or  hour,  when  asked  out :  "Utterly  impos- 
sible, my  dear  sir  !  I  am  full  for  the  next 
fortnight !  "M — 'm —  Let  me  see.  I  think 
at  three  on  Friday  week— ye-e-e-s "  (then 
decidedly,  and  closing  the  book) — "impos- 
sible !   that  is  iMiss  Bolster's  hour." 

The  county  families  said  it  was  a  shame 
so  capable  a  man  had  not  the  organ.  So 
Lord  llnfns  said  to  the  dean  over  and  over 
again.  '  But  Doctor  Dilly  only  said,  placidly  : 
'•  We  must  wait,  my  lord;  we  must  wait  a 
little;  the  thing  will  right  itself  presently." 
Which  it  certainly  did  in  a  very  unlooked-for 
manner. 

Unhappy  Maydew  all  this  while  had  been 
fighting  desperately  through  dilliculties  :  and 
with  infinite  pains  and  trials  had  raised  some 
money,  and  so  staved  off  ruin  for  a  short 
span.  Through  which  sorrows  he  had  fretted 
himself  into  a  sort  of  low  fever,  and  was 
lying  tossing  in  his  wretched  little  canon's 
ro  )m,  with  a  dim,  sickly  light  burning  on 
the  table  near  him,  wh^ii  his  friend  Twiugles 
with  hopeless  face,  came  in  to  him  on  a 
commiserating  visit.  He  had  been  writing 
letters — long  feeble  scrawls,  and  the  bed  was 
covered  ovi'r  with  fair  and  spoiled  cojiies.  By 
the  light  of  the  dim  candle,  he  spoke  excitedly 
to  his  friend  of  Doctor  Dill>'s  conduct.  He 
had  written  to  him  a  statement  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  by  what  cruel  misa})prehension 
— connected  a  little  with  Doctor  DiUy  him- 
self— they  had  been  brought  on  him.  A 
cold,  unfeeling  answer  from  tlie  pnffed-up 
diiAiiitary  :  purse-proud,  over-fed,  bloated 
(these  were  ^laydew'.s  fever  epithets)  man — 
fit  minister  of  the  Church  ! 

"  But."  says  the  excited  clerk,  lifting 
himself^,  '-I  have  been  writing  to  him  again, 
in  anotlicr  fashion.  He  shall  know  what  1 
and  all  here  think  of  him." 

Organist  Twiugles  listened  with  awe  and 
terror. 

"  Beware  what  you  do  !  0,  take  care,  dear 
friend.'^ 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  I'ooin.  after 
sitting  till    the    sickly    candle    had  all  but 
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wasted  awaj,  jMaydew  called  him,  and  asked 
him  to  dirout  for  him  those  two  letters,  as 
his  eyes  -\vcre  grown  feeble.  "Don't  let  it 
be  in  your  own  hand,"  he  added,  '*  take  care 
of  that."  So  our  simple  music  man  did  as 
he  Avas  hid,  and  wrote,  not  in  his  own  or  any- 
body else's  hand,  a  direction  to  Eevcrend 
Doctor  Dilly. 

It  might  have  been  about  a  week  after 
that  day,  when  C:inon  IMaydcw  had  some- 
how pulled  through  his  light  fever,  and  was 
gone  for  a  few  days  (perhaps  on  a  money 
quest),  that  a  rumour  got  abroad  in  the 
town  that  Doctor  Dilly,  the  Great  Dean  and 
Magnus  Apollo  ecclesiastical,  hud  received 
certain  letters  of  anonymous  character: 
letters  that  spoke  plainly,  and  told  him  the 
mind  of  the  whole  parish  concerning  him. 
Presently  there  came  to  be  no  need  for 
mystery  or  rumour,  or  anything  savouring  of 
uncertainty  ;  for  Doctor  Dilly,  with  colour  in 
his  swelled  cheek,  and  fuming  tempestuously, 
was  seen  passing  and  repassing  the  litvle 
square  all  day  long,  and  was  heard  to  proclaim 
with  a  trumpet-tongue,  that  he  would  drag  to 
light  the  infamous  author  of  those  unsigned 
letters.  Such  diaconal  indignation  could  not 
well  be  conceived ;  and  indeed  Lord  E.  Pen- 
guin and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bolster  joined 
in  agreeing  that  it  was  a  monstrous  afiront. 
Mrs.  Blushino;ton,  Doctor  Brown,  and  others 

O  7  7       ^ 

Oi  that  stamp,  who  had  had  the  line  drawn 
between  them  and  diaconal  dining,  were  in 
singular  glee,  and  hoped  he  might  receive  a 
bushel  of  them.  As  to  the  canons,  lay  and 
cleric,  they  were  all,  as  it  were,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
Doctor  Dilly,  to  be  fiercely  pint  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  without  profit. 

•'  It  is  that  mean,  cringing  fellow,  Maydew," 
said  Doctor  Dilly,  without  disguise  ;  and  he 
did  not  dissolve  his  vStar  Chamber. 

The  whole  parish  atmosphere  hurtled  with 
speculation,  clatter,  scandal,  and  untiring 
gossip.  How  would  the  thing  end  ?  Whose 
was  the  guilty  hand  ?  Doctor  Dilly  fumed 
to  no  purpose,  and  was  likely  to  continue  so 
fuming,  only  for  a  sudden  deus  ex  machina. 
or  the  itrical  god,  which  came  to  help  him,  in 
the  shape  of  Smug  Wilmer  Smythe,  R.A.M., 
who,  prying  cursorily  over  the  letter  and  its 
direction,  burst  out,  as  inspired  with  sudden 
afflatus : 

'•I  know  the  writing!  That  fellow 
Twingles  has  done  it !"  and,  fetching  from 
his  pocket  another  envelope,  placed  the  two 
together.  One  was  disguised,  beyond  a  doubt : 
but  still  there  was  the  same  twirl  and 
flourish  peeping  out.  It  was  unhappy 
Twingles  who  had  directed  it,  beyond  all 
question.  No  one  had  dreamt  of  that  limp- 
ing, inoffensive,  retiring  person. 

'•Send  over  to  his  house."  Doctor  Dilly 
.said.  visiljTy  swelling.  (Lord  R.  Penguin, 
with  other  noble  inquisitors,  was  present.) 

Wilmor  Smvtho,  R.A.M..  walked  to  the 
window,  to  hide  his  smirks  of  satisfaction. 


Presently,  Organist  Twingles  came  shuffling 
humbly  in,  and  shrank  away  from  the  awful 
countenances  of  the  inquisitors.  lie  felt 
nervous  before  this  terrible  gathering,  and  his 


shrunk  white  cheeks  grew  more  white 
shrunk. 

"Did   you  write    this    letter,    sir?" 
Doctor  iJilly,  in   tones   that    made  tho 
soncr's  heart  feel  cold. 

With   tremblino;  fincers    he  took   it. 


"  No  sir," 


and 

said 
pri- 

and 


he  answered,  "  I 


tried  to  read  it. 
did  not !" 

"  He  dares  to  deny  it,"  said  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  looking  round. 

"  Never  wrote  it,  sir,"  Twingles  answered, 
gathering  courage,  "  and  let  Ileaven  be  my 
witness !" 

"Matchless  effrontery!"  murmured  the 
Dean,  shaken  a  good  deal,  neve]thele.«s. 

"  Show  him  the  envelope^"  whispered 
Familiar  Smythe,  K.A.iM. 

"'  Look  at  that,  sir,"  says  Doctor  Dilly, 
again,  sternly. 

Twingles  looked  at  it,  and  started.  "  That's 
like  my  writing,"  he  said,  doubtfully.  "0,  I 
recollect." 

"Ila!  ha!"  says  Dean  and  Familiar,  to- 
gether. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  says  poor  Twingles,  almost 
crouching,  "  I  did  not  write  it.  I  only — " 
Then  it  all  flashed  upon  him — his  sick  friend, 
and  the  bed  strewn  with  writmg.  ■ 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  said  the  Dean. 

But  Organist  Twingles  was  silent — had 
seals  upon  his  lips.  No  one  word  would  he 
speak,  had  they  their  rack,  oiled  and  new- 
roped,  in  the  next  room.  He  would  not 
l)etray  his  broken,  wretched  friend  ;  though 
he  felt  that  those  words  Avould  soon  fit  bis 
own  case. 

Mr.  Dea,n  saw  how  things  were  at  once ; 
but  voted  him  particeps  criminis  all  tho 
same.  He  should  rue  it.  Ho  had  got  him 
on  the  hip  now,  as  he  had  said  long  before. 


Out  he  should  go,  packing.  Bring  for  h  the 
San  Benito  garment:  give  him  over  to  the 
Familiars.  Wretched,  miserable  ex-Organist ! 
Smug  Wilmer  is  novi^  in  thy  room.  Day  of 
jubilation  for  R.A.M.  ! ! 

Out  he  shall  go!  From  the  snug  little 
tenement  (green  door,  ditto  palings,  and 
shining  knocker,  two  storied,  and  snug  as  a 
baby  house)  which  from  time  of  the  founda- 
tion has  beeu  shifted  from  or  an  ^'  to 
organist.  From  the  little  garden  attached, 
planted,  sown,  and  cultivated  liy  his  own 
hands.  From  the  old  town  where  he  was 
born  and  bred  and  reared  up  from  a  chorister 
boy  upwards.  From  tho  rookery  where  he 
has  grown  to  he  an  old  man.  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  years  after  years.  From  old  Silber- 
mann  himself,  dear  old  Dutch  fellow — hero 
was  eraclsing  of  heart-strings,  wrenching  of 
old  affections  in  the  cruelost,  deadliest  way. 
Out  he  must  go,  said  Mr.  Dean. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  an  evening 
whereof  the  morning  had  brought  him  this 
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trouble — a  cold,  frosty,  nipping,  grey-tinted 
evening.  Of  an  indigo  tinted,  bluish  grey 
complexion  that  sent  spirits  down  to  lowest 
Fahrenheit  j^oint.  There  was  a  sombre  look 
over  the  town  also,  it  being  whispered  with 
mystery  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  dis- 
covered and  the  gnilty  jjarties  punished.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  talk  of,  a  great  gossiping 
god-send.  The  question  was,  Avho  Avould 
play  the  evening  service  at  three  o'clock. 

That  would  set  men's  minds  at  rest.  Cer- 
tainly it  would.  Three  o'clock  came,  and  with 
it  the  greatest  gathering  known  for  years  back 
at  a  week-day's  service.  The  pious  folk  felt  a 
sudden  3'carningfor  week-day  religious  nutri- 
ment, and  so  they  clustered  in  and  filled  every 
,nook  of  the  place.  The  Dean  himself  was  pre- 
sent and  triumphant:  so  was  Lord  E.  Pen- 
guin who,  with  a  noble  relation  of  his,  was 
to  dine  that  evening  with  Mr.  Dean.  The 
auspiciou.s  exploding  of  this  new  gunpowder- 
plot  should  be  decently  celebrated.  But  who 
was  to  play  ?  Any  who  might  be  loitering 
near  the  bottom  of  the  church  might  have 
heard  feeble,  tottering  footsteps  shuiRiug  up 
the  narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  rookery. 
Such  as  looked  back  would  have  seen  the 
poor  beat  figure,  grown  older  by  ten  years 
since  the  morning,  dragging  itself  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  feet  of  old  Silbcrmann.  The 
snnig,  R.A.^M.,  was  not  so  ready  (nor  fitted, 
perhaps)  to  undertake  the  handling  of  him 
at  an  instant's  warning  ;  was  shy  and  ner- 
vous, and  himself  asked  of  the  ejected  organist 
to  play  for  one  service  more. 


nificcnt,    tho    new   organist !     Though    our 
sympathies  are  with    tho   poor  evicted  one, 
still  must  it  be  conceded  that  Smith,  11. A.M., 
was  a  giant  among  the  stops  and  pedals.     So 
the  men  and  women  of  the  little  town  thought 
in  their  heart  of  hearts,  as  they  trccied  down 
to  the  porch — being  played  out — their  eyes 
wandering  speculatively  to  the  gallery,  where 
behind  his  Spanish  poop,  there  v."as  a  hurri- 
cane blowing  and  ship's  timbers  creaking, 
and  our  poor  Twingles  possessed  as  by  some 
sweet  musical  devil,  was  riding  the  storm. 
So  he  played  them  out,  for  the  last  time, 
until  the  last  soul  was  clear  of  the  porch. 
Then  brought  all  up   with   a   full  swelling 
chord  :  and    to   him   Silbermanu   was  to  bo 
now  silent  for  ever.     0,    the  sore,   straining, 
and  long  distending  of  those  heart  strings,  aa 
he  moved  away,  only  to  be  drawn  back  again 
to  the  shadow   of  loved  Silbermann.     Such 
violent  agonising  stretching  for  poor  old  ex- 
organist  !     Would  he  ever  be  set  free,  save 
by  sudden  snap  and  rupture  of  the  ligaments  ? 
Ilad  there  been  any  prying  souls  left  in  the 
church — but  it  was  only  the  little  cherubs' 
heads,  so  qucerly  cut  out  of  stone,  on  the  tops 
of    the    great   j^lkars,    and    whom    nothing 
escapes,  that  saw  him  do  it — they  must  have 
observed   him   return    softly   when   he   had 
locked  old  Silbermanu  up  for  ever,  and  press 
his  lips  fervently  on  the  keyhole.     Then  he 


"  For  the  last 
in  his 


time,"  said  Twingles,  with  a  choking 
throat,   "  certainly,  for  tho  last  time." 


fled  away,   and  was 
goods,  by  the  night  coach. 


with   all   scanty 


And 
so  tottered  on  to  his  bench,  drew  out  his 
stops,  and  rubbed  together  his  long  thin 
fingers  before  laying  them  on  the  keys.  jNIany 
eyes  from  below  wandered  furtively  to  the 
gnarled  clusters  of  silver  Silbermann;  the 
great  antique  decorated  poop  and  lantern 
being  between  them  and  tho  player.  But 
who  shall  be  tho  pla^^er  ? 

Finally  it  comes.  Such  a  rich  tumultuous 
sweep  of  sound  from  every  golden  throat  of 
melodious  Silbermann  :  such  SAveet,  full  luxu- 
riance :  such  overflow  of  harmony,  going- 
home  to  hearts  of  tho  most  unmusical  there 
present:  such  dying  falls:  such  stirring  as- 
censions :  such  low  wails  of  sound :  Silber- 
mann, Avith  all  its  olden  fame,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  capable  of.  Every  bit  of  ancient 
oak,  the  dark  marlile  counters  lying  in 
corners,  John,  second  Earl  of  Beagles,  noble 
Janet  his  wife,  acrobatic  kinsmen  and  children 
perched  up  and  down  on  uncomfortable  points 
and  corners — oven  the  august  cap  and  tassel 
of  our  stony  dean  set  up  on  edge  before  him 
— all  were  felt  to  vibrate  musically  to  the 
strange  pedal  thrum  of  old  Dutch  Silbermann. 
AS^cre  there  pipes  lurking  secretly  within 
him,  never  till  this  hour  thought  of  ?  So  he 
played  on — played  thorn  through  it  all — 
until  it  came  to  playing  of  thoni  out — for  the 
last   time.     lie  was  grand,  prodigious,  mag- 


When  it  had  got  wind  that,  after  f^H,  it  was 
not  Smug  Smith,  with  his  Roman  letters,  who 
had  so  handled  great  Silbermanu,  but  poor, 
expelled  Twingles,  there  was  much  sensa- 
tion. The  noble  person  joined  in  ties  of 
consanguinity  to  my  lord,  and  who  was  what 
is  called  a  distinguished  amateur,  swore, 
with  a  noble  oath,  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
turn  out  a  fellow  like  that.  I>y  som.cthing ! 
if  he  were  dean  and  chapter  and  the  rest 
of  them,  he  would  double  the  man's 
salary  and  set  him  up  there  for  good. 
Everlasting  punishment  on— (word  of  four 
letters  only) — these  coiuitry  town  little 
squabbles.  Why,  up  in  London,  they  would 
see, — the  man  would  get  his  own  price — 
everlasting  punishment  on  himself  if  he 
couldn't.  To  which  Doctor  Dilly  very 
doubtfully  said,  "  Only  wait  till  they  heard 
the  new  oriranist,  that  was  all." 


might 


well,   for   he    was 


And  they 
begin  to- 
the     little 


as 
morrow.      So     back     again     to 
cathedral. 

Sunday  in  tho  cathedral.  Dean,  minor 
canonry,  vicars-choral — ilistingui.'-hed  per- 
Rons — and  smart  audience  as  before.  Second 
T'aron  Beagles  and  the  noble  Janet  his  wife, 
with  their  noble  progeny;  heirs  male  of  the 
\  ])ody,  lawfully  begotten,  perched,  pigeon- 
wise,  on  the  sharp  edges  and  corners  as 
before.  Great  Silbermann  as  before,  in 
aspect,  that  is.  Organist  not  as  before.  Nor 
indeed. 
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So  they  begin.  Seraphic  cherubim  of  lay- 
choristers  bend  to  their  work.  Dean  swells 
egg-like.  And  now,  indeed,  for  Smith,  l^A.M. 
^eatest  organist  and  accomplished  artist ! 
Extinguish  for  ever  the  memory  of  Twingles, 
if  you  can.  Wretched  fellow,  his  sorry  heart  is 
all  twittering  and  fluttering,  and  ])it  pat !  To 
say  tho  truth,  he  has  never  had  much 
acquaintance  with  organ-work ;  the  Roman 
letters  will  not  teach  him  that.  He  is 
nervous,  and  Silbermann  seems  to  eye  him 
askance,  like  a  horse  that  has  changed  mas- 
ters, and  means  mischief.  Now,  then,  young 
Smith — to  it,  my  musical  man  !  Seraphic 
chaunting  is  stopped — bellows  arc  full.  Be- 
gin with  vigour  and  spirit ! 

0  wretched  quavering !  most  feeble  tootle  ! 
No  courageous  attack ;  no  fiery  manipula- 
tion :  no  divine  afflatus  j  nothing  but  a 
smooth,  even,  contemptible  fingering.  The 
pedals  are  too  much  for  him 
he 


;   the  full-stops 
Silbermann    must   be 


is  afraid  of.  Old 
laughing  contemptuously  at  him.  It  is  a 
fiasco — a  complete  fiasco,  and  Doctor  Dilly 
hangs  his  head  for  shame.  Smyth,  K.A.M.,  is 
great, doubtless,on  Bclgravian  and  Tyburnian 
pianos  running  liquid  rain-showers,  and  froth 
of  the  sea  and  cascades  (he  having  indeed 
published  many  secret  little  pieces  for  young 
ladies,  bearing  those  names);  but  for  grand 
Silbermann  and  his  fellows,  he  is  tho  smallest 
pigmy.  Some  say  he  has  broken  down  ;  others 
that  he  shuffled  through,  somehow;  but  the 
noble  person.  Lord  Eufus'  relation,  oaths  it 
that  ho  is  a  pure  botch  !  which,  of  course,  is 
final  on  the  matter. 

But  while  this  opinion  is  being  ratified 
over  Doctor  Dilly's  claret,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  that  Sunday  night,  (and  it  was  a  very, 
very  cold  night,  too),  some  shuffling  sounds 
of  footsteps  are  heard  upon  the  stairs.  The 
Dean's  own  bodyman,  a  very  proper  person,  is 
struggling  with  some  intruder,  and  objects 
naturally  to  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  claret 
being  broken  in  upon.  It  shall  be — must  be 
— broken  in  upon  if  it  was  the  king  himself, 
and  a  ghastly  white  face,  plainly  but  lately 
lifted  from  a  sick  pillow,  bursts  in.  The  noble 
persons  present  arc,  naturally  enough,  ap- 
palled. Dr.  Dilly  thinks  it  a  spectre.  It 
was  not  a  spectre,  however,  but  the  Keverend 
]\Ir.  Maydew.  IIow  he  told  his  stor}^,  to 
the  effect  that  he,  lying  ill,  for  some  days 
back,  had  rushed  from  his  bed — travellins 
express — to  repair  Avrong  and  injustice,  as 
soon  as  tho  story  of  this  innocent  organist 
reached  him,  Avill  perhaps  have  been  divined 
readily  enough,  ])j  such  as  have  followed  this 
little  chronicle. 

To  say  the  truth,  our  Dean  was  a  little 
ashamed,  and  not  disinclined  to  do  justice. 
And  when  the  noble  kinsman,  witli  a  thump 
on  the  table,  swore  that  it  was  a  fine  thing 
as  ever  he  had  seen;  and  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  they  should  have  tho  old 
organ-grinder  back  Ijy  next  post,  ho  was  glad 
enough  to  yield  handBomely,  nay,  even  passed 


over  jMaydew's  share  in  the  business.  Even 
Deans  have  good  corners  in  their  hearts. 
And  so  our  good  Twingles  did  really  return, 
making  a  sort  of  triumphal  re-entry,  and  sat 
again  in  the  rookery,  where  he  has  sat  ever 
since,  as  Sundays  and  festivals  come  round  ; 
and  where,  of  this  present  New  Year's 
morning,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-i.ine, 
he  has  played  out  the  old  congregation,  on 
the  ripened,  mellow,  and  most  harmonious 
pipes  of  his  dear  Dutch  organ. 

THE  FATHER  OF  CAOUTCHOUC. 


In  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  two 
men,  unknown  to  each  ether,  were  &in.ul- 
taneously  busied  in  making  experiments  on 
caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber.  These  were 
Charles  Macintosh  and  Thomas  Hancock; 
the  first  of  whom  is  the  father  of  macintoshes, 
and  the  latter  the  father  of  caoutchouc.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  rubber  rose 
from  its  sole  cfiice  of  effiuing  the  pencil- 
marks  of  schoolboys  and  artists ;  for,  though 
Hancock  had  often  wondeied  why  more  was 
not  made  of  a  substance  with  such  varied 
properties,  he  had  not  attempted  to  find  the 
answer  for  himself  before  the  year  we  have 
mentioned.  And  as  for  Mr.  Maciijtosh.  even 
his  first  essays,  which  led  to  such  com- 
plete success,  were  brought  about  by  an 
accident  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas. 

When  coal-gas  was  first  made,  tho  tar  and 
other  liquid  products  accruing,  accumulated 
on  the  manufacturers'  hands  to  a  trouble- 
some extent,  no  one  knowing  well  -what  to  do 
with  them.  Mr.  Macintosh  thought  he  could 
find  a  use  for  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
cudbear — a  dye  obtained  ■  from  a  lichen 
(Lecanora  tartarea),  and  contracted  with  the 
Glasgow  gas-works  for  all  their  tar  and 
ammoniacal  water.  In  his  operations  he 
found  that  when  the  ammonia  was  separated 
and  tho  tar  converted  into  ]iitch,  the  essen- 
tial oil,  called  naphtha,  was  left  behind,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  could  be  made 
available  as  a  solution  for  caoutchouc.  He 
made  the  experiment  and  the  result  was  a 
waterproof  garment,  thick  or  thin  according 
to  the  amount  of  naphtha  used  ;  which  Avatcr- 
proof  varnish  he  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  famous  macintoshes  of  our  youth.  Ilis 
patent  Avas  taken  out  in  e'ghteen  hundred 
and  tAventy-three.  and  merited  the  fame  and 
fortune  it  brought. 

Mr.  Hancock  knew  nothing  of  this  dis- 
covery. He  Avas  meditating  and  working  in 
his  OAvn  Avay,  though  indeed  his  initial  ex- 
periment A^'as  made  but  A'aguely,  and  only  on 
the  broad  belief  that  '•'  something  must  even- 
tually be  done  with  so  singular  a  substance." 
This  experiment  Avas  an  attempt  to  dissolve 
caoutchouc  in  oil  of  turpentine;  but  to  no 
good  result ;  the  solutions  being  too  thin 
and  drying  very  ill,  or  rather  not  di-ying  at 
all.     Failing  in    this,  he   then    applied    the 
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rubber  pur  et  simple  to  articles  of  dress; 
and,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  took 
out  a  patent  for  caoutchouc  applied  "  to  the 
wrists  of  gloves,  to  waistcoat  backs  and 
waistcoat  bands,  to  pockets  to  prevent  theiri 
being  picked,  to  trouser  and  gaiter  straps,  to! 
braces,  to  stockings  and  garters,  to  riding- 
belts,  to  stays,  10  boots,  shoes,'  clogs,  and 
pattens,  when  the  object  is  to  put  them  on 
and  oif  without  lacing  or  tying,  to  the  soles 
of  shoes  and  boots,"  et  cetera.  But  now  a 
difiiculty  arose.  IIow  about  his  fastenings? 
These  india-rubber  bands  must  be  attached 
somehow,  and  women  were  set  to  sew  the 
ends  ucatjy  to  the  stuff;  but,  in  a  short' 
time,  each  needle  prick  became  a  rent,  and 
the  whole  broke  to  pieces.  Springs  were  theni 
used  ;  that  is,  strips  of  rubber  thicker  at  the 
ends  where  the  sewing  was  to  be  than  in  the 
middle.  But,  after  making  special  tools  for; 
cutting  them  out,  and  going  to  many  other 
like  expenses,  the  springs  were  returned  by 
hundreds,  broken  and  rejected,  on  the  father's 
hands.  After  a  few  esperhaents  to  find  the 
reason  of  these  unforeseen  fractures,  it  was 
discovered  that  those  springs  on  which 
boiling  water  was  used  after  they  were 
cut  did  not  crack  like  the  rest;  and  this 
was  the  first  insight  of  the  value  of  heat 
in.  the  treatment  of  caoutchouc.  All  springs, 
theveforc.  were  henceforward  jjlunged  into 
a  hot  1)ath  as  soon  as  cut,  and  no  more 
complaints  were  made  of  their  crackin£2;  or 
snappnig. 

liuhber  avp„s  imported  only  in  the  form  of 
animals  or  bottles — that  is,  hollow  cylinders 
of  uno"(ual  circumference.  These  bottles  Mr. 
Hancock  cut  into  circular  strips  Avhich  thus 
needed  no  sewing  to  fasten  round  the  wrists 
of  gloves,  et  cetera.  They  were  treated  to  a 
hot  bath,  passed  on  to  the  glove,  kept  at  the 
fullest  tension,  and  a  strip  of  leather  was 
thei  sewn  over  them :  after  which  the 
rubber  was  warmed,  when  it  contracted  and 
gathered  up  the  glove  or  stocking,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  in  "  beautifully  small,  neat 
corruiration."  This  was  another  advance. 
The  woven  or  ribboned  rubber — now  called 
clastic  par  excellence — came  at  a  later  date, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  place.  But  now 
the  waste  cuttings  had  become  an  unmanajre- 
able  heap,  and  with  the  scanty  supply  of 
fre?h  caoutchouc  in  the  market,  Mr.  Han- 
cock felt  that  he  must  make  some  good  of  his 
super.'luities ;  restore  and  re-embody  them, 
so  to  speak,  if  ho  intended  to  push  liis  trade 
further.  Ho  did  not  know  very  well  how  to 
set  about  this ;  but  the  first  thing  he  tried 
was  a  Pan'n's  Dig(^ster,  from  wliich  he  got  a 
thick  fluid  like  troiclc,  but  not  of  half  so 
much  use.  Tlien  ho  endeavoured  to  utilise 
his  discovery  of  the  uniting  quality  of  fresh- 
cut  surfaces,  if  subjected  to  heat.  But,  though 
he  ol  it  lined,  by  means  of  a  mould,  pressure, 
and  Iient,  solid  blocks  of  four  or  five  inches 
long,  tlio  experiment  was  not  considered 
conclusive,  or,  on  the  whole,  of  much  working 


power.  It  did  not  help  the  matter  either  to 
make  the  shreds  into  mince-meat,  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  freshly -cut  surfaces  j 
the  conglomerate  would  not  'hold  together, 
but  fell  to  pieces  like  a  ball  of  coarse  cement. 
Then  Mr.  Hancock  bethought  himself  of 
tearing  the  shreds;  and  for  that  puipcse 
constructed  a  machine  called  the  Masticaier, 
wherein  was  a  cjdinder  armed  with  teeth 
that  tore  and  teased  and  rended  the  hot  rub- 
ber shreds  savagely.  Finding  the  machine 
becoming  heavier  to  turn,  after  a  certain 
time  of  this  furious  mastication,  Mr.  Han- 
cock opened  it  and  took  out,  on  his  first 
inspection,  a  curiously  graii.ed  ball — the 
grainings  showing  the  joinings  of  the  shrede — 
and  afterwards  a  solid,  heated,  homogeneous 
mass.  These  experiments  were  repeated 
until  the  machine  (a  wooden  one)  was  worn 
out;  but  the  problem  Avas  solved  ;  the  waste 
cuttings  could  be  utilised,  and  the  india- 
rubber  manufacture  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  first  machine  worked  a  charge  of 
two  ounces,  the  one  in  present  use  at  Man- 
chester works  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  turns  out  blocks 
six  feet  long,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  wide, 
and  seven  inches  thick.  From  the  first  blocks 
were  cut  thin  sheets,  wliich  then  were  dried 
and  joined  liy  heat  edge  to  edge,  and  thus 
made  of  any  size  that  might  be  required  ; 
though  the  first  use  made  of  this  sheet 
ruliber  was  not  one  to  need  any  great 
extension,  it  being  only  to  cover  the  necks  of 
corks. 

It  was  now  found  that  a  very  useful 
article  might  be  made  by  mixing  pitch  and 
tar  together  with  a  strong  solution  of  caout- 
chouc, then  making  it  up  into  sheets  for  the 
sheathing  of  ships,  et  cetera.  The  first 
vessel  so  sheathed  was  the  yacht  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Curtis,  and  the  second  was  the 
Kinnersley  Castle.  Waterproof  garments  of 
various  kinds,  from  cloaks  to  shoe  soles; 
waterproof  bags  and  air  cushions;  billiard- 
table  cushions  ;  the  tires  of  wheels  and  the 
surfaces  of  cylinders  and  rollers  ;  washers 
and  collars  for  stop-cocks ;  and  many  surgical 
instruments  and  mechanical  appliances  were 
continual! V  rolline;  out  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
works  ;  each  new  application  dcvelopmg  scnnc 
new  feature  which  modified  or  controlled  tho 
operations  of  the  future.  Thus,  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  was  found  to  decompose  light- 
coloured  rubljer;  and  this  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  value  of  colouring  or  blackening 
such  as  had  to  be  exposed  ;  Avhich  discovery 
led  to  further  results  still,  as  time  and  expe- 
rience went  on.  A  kirid  of  artificial  leather 
was  now  made,  "  by  saturating  felt,  carded 
wool  and  hair,  and  in  combining  cthor  fibrous 
substances,  such  as  hemp  and  flax,  with  tho 
rnpild  rubber,  and  when  dry  submitting  tho 
whole  to  pressure."  This  process  turned  out 
a  strong  and  tough  material,  like  real  leather 
in  appearance;  tho  tougher  kinds  of  which 
wore   used  for  such  rough   things   as   shoe 
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solos,  hose-pipes,  straps,  harness,  ct  ccteraj 
^A•hilc  the  thinner  and  more  delicate  could  be 
coloured  of  any  tint  desired,  and  worked  and 
tooled  so  as  to  entirely  resemble  leather. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  artificial 
leather  with  which  the  commercial  world  has 
been  so  fully  supplied  of  late.  Mr.  Hancock 
pushed  this  application  to  all  kinds  of  uses; 
and  he  notes  with  pride  that  one  of  the  first 
of  the  strong  straps  given  out  for  steam 
machinery  was  used  by  Brunei  in  sinking 
the  shaft  for  the  Thames  Tunnel.  These  are 
little  historic  triumphs  pleasant  to  the  in- 
ventors soul.  Air-beds  and  air-cushions  had 
been  made  for  some  time ;  but  ail  in  a  simple 
shape  as  a  mere  square  or  bag  inflated  and 
fastened.  As  beds,'  these  bags  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  were  too  elastic  and 
always  ended  by  rolling  their  occupants  out 
on  to  the  floor.  The  saaie  with  the  cushions, 
which  made  the  sitter  like  a  parched  pea  on 
a  drum-head.  And,  with  all  their  elasticity, 
allow  of  no  repose.  The  thing,  though  so 
much  needed,  was  evidently  a  failure,  when 
a  lucky  thought  came  into  the  father's  mind, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  luok}^  thoughts,  changed 
the  failure  to  a  success.  The  beds  and 
cushions  and  seats  were  divided  into  com- 
partments, each  compartment  being  a  sepa- 
rate little  air-chamber,  at  the  first  stitched 
down  between  the  divisions,  but  afterwards 
as  at  present,  made  by  glueing  together  the 
two  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  proper  number 
of  channels.  Thus  the  most  perfect  elasticity 
was  obtained,  while  the  hostile  excess  was 
weakened  and  broken.  They  Avere  called 
reeded  ;  and  air-beds  and  cushions  of  this 
reeded  form  were  used  by  George  the  Fourth 
in  his  last  illness,  which  doubtless  hallows 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  reverent  of  royal 
fashions. 

The  tailors  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
inventors  of  waterproof  garments.  Indif- 
ferent to  the  admonitions  of  the  manufacturers 
they  would  persist  in  making  up  tight  coats 
and  well-fitting  sm-touts,  and  would  accept 
none  of  tlic  physiological  reasons  which  made 
it  necessary  to  have  a  waterproof  garment  as 
loose  and  large  as  possible.  Also  in  the 
matter  of  the  seaming  and  stitching  they 
were  obstinate  and  stupid,  and  sent  out,  as 
waterproof,  coats  and  caps  punctured  in 
every  seam  with  innumerable  needle-holes 
which  let  in  the  rain  as  if  through  a  minute 
colander.  They  were  offended  when  told  to 
send  back  tlieir  work  to  the  manufactory  to 
have  the  seams  lined  and  made  proof:  and 
some  of  them,  to  show  their  skill  and  superior 
knowledge — also  to  make  good  and  sure  work 
— actually  put  in  a  double  row  of  stitching 
down  all  the  seams.  So  that  the  firm,  getting 
tired  of  such  a  wearisome  controversy,  and 
feeling  that  the  character  of  their  goods  and 
consequent  spread  of  their  trade,  depended 
on  a  more  intelligent  ti-eatment,  opened  retail 
shops,  where  they  made  up  their  own  goods, 
and  whcrs  they  had  several  skirmishes  even 


with  their  best  workmen,  who  would  still 
persist  in  pinning  tljeir  work  like  ordinary 
cloths. 

The  end  of  these  tailoring  troubles  Avas  not 
seen  yet.  Though  the  inside  of  the  seam  Avas 
proofed,  tlie  tailor's  thread  took  up  the  mois- 
ture, on  the  outside,  and,  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, conveyed  it  to  all  the  threads  of  the 
inner  cloth  of  the  macintosh.  HoAvcver,  all 
these  difficulties  Avcre  conquered  by  degrees ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  York  Avore  a  blue 
cloth  Avalerproof  military  cloak,  lined  Avith 
crimson  silk,  and  the  Guards  adopted  drab 
cambric  cajocs  (watcri)roof  as  avcII)  the  public 
took  up  the  fashion,  and  macintoshes  became 
an  institution.  But  then  foUoAved  disap- 
pointments and  ill-fame  because  of  the  defec- 
tive quality  of  certain  pieces  of  cloth  which 
decomposed  and  Avould  not  Avoar.  These 
were  Avoolen  cloths,  Avaterproofcd ;  and  after 
much  trouble  it  was  found  tliat  they  had  not 
been  sufScicntly  cleansed  from  grease — grease 
being  of  all  things  the  most  fatal  to  the  lon- 
gevity of  caoutchouc.  Above  nine  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  goods  were  discovered  so 
decomposing ;  and  the  firm  got  damages 
against  its  disobedient  weavers.  Then  the 
raihvays  suppressed  the  necessity  Avhich 
mail-coach  travellers  had  had  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  Aveather ;  and  the 
doctors,  Avho  had  ahvays  raved  against  wet 
skins  and  exposure  as  the  two  greatest 
sources  of  disease,  suddenly  found  that  Avatcr- 
proofs  were  even  more  injurious  ;  raised  a  cry 
and  created  a  panic ;  and  under  all  these 
hindrances,  the  trade  came  to  a  considerable 
halt. 

Hancock  and  Macintosh  had  been  united 
in  business  for  some  time,  though  not  yet 
actually  partners;  still,  it  was  all  a  joint 
concern  now,  and  whatever  new  applications 
of  the  manufacture  were  made,  belonged  as 
much  to  one  as  to  the  other.  They  made  the 
beautiful  india-rubber  balls  covered  Avith  silk 
netting,  so  dear  to  our  chubby-fisted  babies 
in  the  nursery ;  they  made  Gurgical  instru- 
ments, and  no  end  of  hose-pipes — Avhich  paid 
them  better  than  babies'  balls  or  fancy-work. 
Their  hose-pipes  Averc  at  last  introduced  into 
breweries,  but  found  to  give  a  bad  taste  to 
the  beer,  and  on  the  ]ioint  of  being  abandoned. 
However,  on  alloAving  the  wa.-^te  liquor  to 
run  through  them  for  some  time,  they  lost 
their  peculiar  caoutchouc  flavour,  and 
eighteen  hundred  feet  of  rubber  hose  pipe 
Avere  employed  in  Barchiy's  brcAvory  alone. 
Then  they  took  to  making  shoes — tl^e  Ame- 
rican over-shoes  not  having  yet  appeared ; 
and  then  Government  had  a  feAV  trifles  of 
them  ;  such  as  waterproof  calico  for  covering 
cartridges,  and  saddle  Avatcr-decks  for 
throwing  over  the  saddle  Avhen  the  soldier 
had  dismounted.  This  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  GoA^ernment  patronage  up  to 
this  time. 

In   eighteen    hundred    and    twenty-eight 
machinery  and  material  were  taken  over  to 
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Paris ;  but  there  was  considerable  delay  and 
na  little  trouble  with  the  custom-house  at 
Calais.  Permission  had  to  be  written  for 
from  the  authorities  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  patentees  fumed,  and  cocked- 
hats  stirred  up  the  villanously-smelling  com- 
pound, and  wondered  what  infernal  ma- 
chine it  was  to  prime.  At  last  with 
a  contemptuous  Chimie  applied  to  this 
evil-scnnted  stuff,  all  was  sulfercd  to  pass 
under  the  protest  of  disgust  and  ignorance; 
and  the  hrst  French  caoutchouc  manu- 
factory was  established,  to  the  edification 
of  the  authorities,  still  mindful  of  the  chances 
of  some  tremendous  iniquity  contained  in 
the  odd-looking  machinery  and  nauseous 
Chimie. 

A  German  Avove  over  the  elastic  threads, 
but  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to  learn  how 
to  fasten  off  the  ends.  Of  course  such  a  hint 
was  not  lost,  and  the  English  firm  soon  turned 
out  woven  elastic,  both  in  cloth  and  ribbon. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  these  elastic  threads 
straight,  for  one  was  perhaps  stretched  out 
to  a  greater  degree  of  tension  than  the  other, 
and  the  cifect  was  too  often  a  mere  piece  of 
uiiovcu  pucker.  So,  to  remedy  this,  the 
threads  were  plunged  into  a  hot  bath,  then 
taken  out  and  stretched  on  the  frame  till 
they  became  stiffened  by  cold  ;  they  could 
then  be  woven  easily  and  cannily  under  these 
coaditions;  and,  when  the  weaving  was  com- 
pleted, a  hot  iron  passed  over  the  cloth  broke 
the  spell,  restored  their  resilience  to  the 
threads,  and  the  cloth  or  ribbon  gathered  up 
in  those  beautiful  little  plaits  we  are  all 
familiar  with  in  ribbon  elastic.  Boats  and 
pontoons  were  made  on  the  same  principle  of 
compartments  as  the  air  beds  and  cushions  ] 
div:n"--dresscs,  life  preservers,  and  swimming 
belts  fishing  trousers  and  wading  boots, 
balls',  gloves,  and  leggings  for  cricket,  a  ball 
for  letters  at  sea.  so  that  should  the  ship  fail 
the  letters  might  be  thrown  over])oard  and 
eventually  saved  ;  and  a  cloak  that  miirht 
be  made  into  a  boat ;  and  above  all,  Mr. 
Brockedon's  corks  were  made.  Those  corks 
seinned  to  have  lain  very  near  the 
father's  heart.  But  they  promised  better 
thimis  than  were  fulfilled:  for  though  ad- 
mirable at  first,  they  soon  lost  their  elas- 
ticity by  cold,  and  after  a  time  became 
harder  and  less  elastic  than  the  wood  they 
wer(^.  to  snperscde. 

About  this  time  an  American  came  over  to 
dispose  of  a  secret ;  not  quite  his  own,  he  said. 
Something  had  been  found  out  that  would 
prevent  the  rublier  from  stiffening  by  cold, 
and  that  rendorod  it  indifferent  to  solvents, 
heat,  and  oils.  Mr.  Brockcdon  got  sonic 
specimen  bits,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
and  the  f  ithor  pinched  and  pulled  and  tested 
and  smelt,  and  found  sulphur  in  the  spoci- 
],i,,iis — and  so  got  on  the  trace  of  the  secret. 
Whereupon  he  took  out  a  patent,  and  the 
Anu-rican  went  home — if  he  ever  went  home 
at  all — minus  his  secret,  his  patent,  and  his 


reward.  This  was  in  point  of  fact  the  famous 
vulcanised  india-rubber  which  jMr.  Hancock 
thus  discovered  and  applied — that  horribly 
scented  stuff  which  is  so  curious  and  useful, 
so  common  and  so  offensive.  And  thus  we 
have  the  beginning  of  that  branch  of  the 
manufacture  which  turns  out  the  most  elastic 
material  known,  as  well  as  a  hard  and  horny 
substance  that  can  be  cut  by  carpenters' 
tools,  and  turned  in  a  lathe  as  ebony  or  ivory 
might  be ;  that  makes  combs  and  knii^e 
handles  equal  to  tortoise  shell;  jet  black 
flutes  equal  to  ebony;  bracelets,  pens  and 
penholders,  picture-frames,  and  embo.=sed 
ornaments,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
carriage-springs  and  railway-tires,  macljire?-^ 
bands,  hose-pipes  and  tubings,  trouser-straps 
and  shoulder-straps,  printers'  blankets  and 
letter-bands,  and  takes  exquisite  casts  from 
copper  and  other  engravings.  All  these 
multifarious  things  from  the  elastic  substance 
that  closes  over  a  pistol  ball,  and  is  not 
dinted  with  blows  that  will  Ijreak  six-inch 
shot  to  fragments !  Then  Mr.  Broclcedon's 
corks  were  brought  to  real  perfection  ;  being 
actually  turned  by  the  sulphur  of  the  colour 
of  cork,  and  insensible  to  cold.  And  was  not 
that  a  triumph  ? 

Ilayward's  Kubber  Company  (American) 
next  infringed  the  patent  for  vulcanisation 
by  sending  over  the  American  over-shoes, 
which  the  firm  had  also  begun  to  make ;  and 
later,  a  trial  took  place  which  troubled  the 
father  not  a  little.  He  won  his  cause,  re- 
established the  impugned  validity  of  his 
patent ;  and  from  the  dates  and  remini- 
scences he  was  forced  to  bring  forward  in 
his  defence  came  this  book — The  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Caoutchouc  Manufacture  in 
England.     By  Thomas  Hancock. 

And  now,  what  is  caoutchouc?  Called 
gum  elastic  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of 
gum,  being  insoluble  in  water;  nor  is  it  a 
resin,  for  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ether, 
naptha,  oil  of  turpentine,  chloroform,  ami 
sulphuret  of  carbon  all  dissolve  it;  but 
naiitha  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  the  best 
solvents.  Nothing  was  known  of  its  origin 
or  formation  for  many  years.  It  came  to  tbis 
country  in  the  shapes  of  bottles  and  animals, 
and  was  sold  as  high  as  a  guinea  the  ounce, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  rubbing  out  ]iencil 
marks — no  one  dreaming  of  the  brilliant 
career  it  was  to  have.  'J'hc  first  relialde  ac- 
count of  it  ever  received  in  Europe  was  sent 
by  De  la  Condamine  to  the  Frencb  Academy 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  describ- 
ing it  as  the  inspihsatcd  juice  of  a  tree  called 
by  the  natives  hevee.  In  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  Frisnan  fonnij  the  same  tree  in 
Cayenne  ;  and  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  many  trees  growing  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies  .These  are  the 
most  important  of  the  caoutchouc-yielding 
trees. 

First.  Siphonia  elastica  ;  one  of  the  spurge 
tribe,  found  in  the  dense  forests  on  the  Ijauks 
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of  the  Amazon,  and  yielding  the  caoutchouc  I 
of  Piira.  The  trees  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  I 
feet  high,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  of  a  grey  and  thin  bark, 
and  a  white  light  wood.  The  leaves  are 
green  above,  and  ash  colour  beneath  ;  the 
greenish-coloured  flowers  in  small  loose 
bunches  ;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, and  the  seeds  are  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
sliining  and  mottled  with  brown  upon  grey, 
like  oastor-oil  seeds;  pleasant  to  cat  and  not 
hurtful. 

Second.  The  Hancornia  speciosa ;  found 
ab(jut  Pornambuco,  Olinda,  and  Eahia  ;  the 
size  of  an  ordinarx^  apple  tree,  and  not  unlike 
a  weeping  birch  in  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  like  an  Orleans  plum,  yellow  streaked 
with  red  and  of  delicious  flavour.  This  kind 
yields  the  Peruambuco  caoutchpuc,  and  is  of 
the  same  natural  order  as  that  which  con- 
tains the  periwinkle  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Apocynaceous  or  dogbane  tribe. 

Third.  Ficus  elastica,  one  of  the  nettle 
tribe  ;  rising  into  a  tree  as  large  as  the  English 
sycamore,  with  a  wood  so  light  and  porous 
as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel  or  cliarcoal.  The 
natives  use  the  fresh  milk  for  lining  the 
inside  of  their  fluid-bearing  vessels,  and 
make  the  caoutchouc  itself  into  candles  and 
flambeaux. 

Fourth,  Urceola  elastica  ;  a  kind  of  jungle 
vine,  discovered  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  in  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  by 
Mr.  -James  Howisou.  He  and  a  party  were 
cutting  their  way  through  a  jungle,  when 
the)-  found  that  their  cutlasses,  which  had 
cleaved  through  a  kind  of  vine,  became 
covered  with  milk  which,  drying,  left  on 
thein  a  substance  like  American  caoutchouc. 
"  The  vine  was  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  with 
a  strong,  cracked,  ash-coloured  bark.  It  had 
joints  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other; 
often  sent  out  roots,  seldom  branches  ;  ran 
along  the  ground  to  a  great  length,  and  at 
last  ro=e  upon  the  highest  tree  into  the  open 
air."  It  has  clusters  of  small  greenisli  flowers 
like  a  lilac,  and  is  one  of  the  dogbanes,  the 
same  as  the  Hancornia.  These  are  the  chiefs 
of  all  tiie  rest. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  various  trees  ;  the  first  about  a  man's 
height  from  the  ground,  and  catching  the 
millc  in  little  clay  bowls  that  hold  about  a 
tumblerfnl.  These  bowls  are  filled  in  tliree 
hours  if  the  tree  is  fruitful.  When  this  first 
cutting  ceases  to  run,  another  is  made  lower 
down,  and  so  on,  until  the  tree  is  exhausted. 
The  Indians  then  pour  the  milk  into  larger 
vessels, and  light  afire  of  the  Urucari  or  Inaja 
nuts,  which  yield  a  thick  oily  smoke  said  to 
be  of  great  value  in  the  process.  They  have 
clay  moulds  of  bottles,  animals,  etc.,  which 
they  dip  into  the  milk  and  hold  over  the 
smoke  till  dry,  repeating  this  until  the  rubber 
is  of  sufficient  thickness,  when  they  take  it 
OlT  the  mould,  and  the  native  manufacture  is 
at   an    end.     A  tree   must   have  two  years 


respite  after  these  tappings  and  cuttings 
befoie  attacked  again  ;  but  another,  though 
an  illegal  manner  of  obtaining  the  milk  is,  by 
binding  the  tree  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
willow  twigs,  and  drawing  oil"  all  the  juice  at 
one  incision.  'J'his  is  f  irbidden,  because  in- 
variably fatal.  Other  things  have  been  tried 
for  the  smoking  process,  and  various  woods 
and  nuts  have  been  tested  ;  but  the  Indians 
all  prefer  the  Urucari  nuts,  the  smoke  of 
which  they  say  can  alone  make  manulactured 
caoutchouc  as  it  should  be — soft,  silky,  elastic 
and  clean. 


A  COURT  WITHOUT  APPEAL. 


Those  who  admire  everything  that  be]onc';3 
to  tiie  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  admire 
The  Courts  of  Love  most.  The  world  is 
full  of  the  jingle  and  clatter  of  Courts  of 
Divorce,  of  Probate,  of  Chancery,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Of  course  they  are  necessary, 
but  they  are  necessary  because  man  is 
selfish,  and  spiteful,  and  stupid, — so  difierent 
from  what  he  was.  Erins,-  back  the  tintes 
when  they  were  not:  when  the  highest 
court  was  the  Court  of  Love ;  when  there 
were  no  juries  of  city  shopkeepers,  but 
conclaves  of  earnest  and  impartial  dames 
and  maidens  ;  when,  instead  of  bullying 
barristers,  there  were  gentle  and  quick- 
witted lady-pleaders  ;  when  stately  matrons 
were  the  most  honoured  judges. 

Everything  about  modern  courts  is  in 
keeping:  dismal,  dingy,  dirty.  Everything 
about  those  media;valcou;  ts  were  in  keeping 
too  :  bright,  sparkling,  tender.  The  session 
commenced  in  the  gay  Spring  time  ;  the 
branches  of  an  elm  tree,  just  covered  with 
young  leaves,  formed  a  fitting  roof ;  the 
beautiful  flowers  and  merry  birds,  within 
sight  and  hearing,  harmoni.-'.ed  with  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  ladies  who  held  ofiice  in  the 
court  were  dressed  in  nature's  colour,  green  ; 
The  president,  sometimes  a  knight,  but 
oftener  a  lady,  had  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
forms  of  chivalry,  and  experienced  in  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  love.  The  names  of 
four  illustrious  judges  are  handed  down  : 
Queen  Eleanor,  wife  first  of  the  French  Louis 
the  Seventh,  and  afterwards  of  the  English 
Henry  the  Second  ;  Viscountess  Ermengarde 
of  Xarbonne  ;  the  Countess  of  Champagne  ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Flanders.  Most  noted 
among  the  males  were  lii chard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Alfonso  of  Arragon. 

Thirtv-one  articles  were  the  basis  of  all  the 
court's  proceedings,  as  well  as  rules  for 
guidance  in  private  life.  Here  are  some  of 
them  translated  out  of  Andre's  fourteenth 
century  Latin : — 

No  ono  can  lovo  who   is  not  driven  by  the   force  of 
love. 
He  who  hastens  not  cannot  lovo. 
Love  uover  dwells  long  in  the  house  of  avarice. 
Love  is  always  increasing  or  diminishing. 
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When  once  love  begins  to  slacken,  it  soon  dies  ;  it  seldom 
gains  strength  again. 

The  true  lover  is  always  timid. 

No  one  must  have  two  attachments  at  the  garqe 
time. 

Every  lover  should  come  before  his  mistress  with  a 
pallid  face. 

The  death  of  a  lover  is  to  be  followed  by  two  years  of 
widowhood. 

The  ca.scs  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  were  of  sufficient  diversit_y.  A  few 
questions,  with  their  decisions,  I  shall  now 
cull  from  Andre  the  chaplain.  Martial 
d'Auvergue,  and  other  authorities  of  that 
age. 

Once  this  prol)lem  was  propounded  :  Do 
the  greatest  affection  and  liveliest  attach- 
ment exist  between  lovers  or  married  per- 
sons? The  Lady  Eruiengarde  thus  deter- 
mined the  matter  :  The  attachment  of  the 
married  and  tlie  tender  affection  of  lovers,  are 
altogether  different  sentiments.  No  just 
comparison  can  be  established  between  ob- 
jects which  have  neither  resemblance  nor 
relation  to  one  another. 

Tiiis  question  is  theoretical:  other  and 
more  practical  ones  are  cited.  A  knight 
claimed  redress  under  the  following  circum- 
stances;  His  mistress  had  strictly  enjoined 
him  never  to  contend  publicly.  But  one  da}- 
he  was  thrown  into  the  company  of  some 
lords  and  ladies,  who  said  disparaging  things 
about  the  object  of  his  love.  At  first  he 
restrained  his  wrath,  but  at  last  was  over- 
powered by  the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
honor  and  defending  the  name  of  the  absent 
one.  She,  instead  of  thanking  liim,  Avith- 
drew  her  favour,  because  he  had  broken  the 
pledge  exacted.  The  countess  of  Cham- 
pagne, however,  when  the  dispute  was 
brought  before  her,  judged  that  the  lady  had 
been  unlawfully  severe,  and  that  a  knight 
couhl  never  imur  blame  by  repelling  charges 
brought  against  his  mistress. 

Another  knight  had  a  more  serious  griev- 
ance. He  appeared  before  the  same  Countess 
of  Champagne,  when  she  was  sitting  in  a  full 
court  of  sixty  ladies,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  tenderly  attached  to  a  lady  whom  dis- 
tance and  his  other  duties  prevented  him  from 
meeting  as  often  as  he  liked.  They  had, 
however,  establislicd  a  means  of  communica- 
tion by  means  of  his  secretary,  and  for  a  time 
all  went  happily.  But  at  length  the  faith- 
less secretary  showed  his  perfidy.  lie  made 
offer  of  devotion  tolas  master's  mistress,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  her  affections,  thus 
violating  the  most  sacred  laws  of  love  and 
honor.  The  court,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, uttered  this  decision :  That  the  dis- 
honorable secretary  had  found  his  mate  in 
the  lady  who  couhl  encourage  his  advances, 
and  that  the  knight  might  be  glad  to  leave 
them  to  what  enjoyment  their  base  alliance 


could  afford  ;  but  it  was  decieed  that  thej-, 
having  broken  the  rule  of  chivahy,  should  be 
for  ever  precluded  from  chivalro\is  society  : 
they  must  never  seek  the  esteem  of  knights 
or  hidies.  and  never  show  themselves  in  anj' 
court  of  love. 

In  contrast  to  this  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  take  the  instance  of  a  more  hu- 
morous trial.  It  is  the  great  case  of  The 
Kiss,  in  which  a  lady  demanded  damages  for 
the  felonious  taking  of  that  article.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  l)e  had  long  been 
deeply  attached  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
three  months  previously  she  had  promised  to 
bestow  on  him  a  kiss  ;  yet.  as  often  as  he 
claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge,  she  put 
him  off  with  some  excuse  or  other.  At  last, 
he  said,  he  could  wait  no  longer  ;  and,  when 
the  lady's  husband  was  out  of  the  way,  he 
took  her  and  it  by  storm.  The  plaintiff  re- 
joined that,  in  making  the  promise,  she  had 
limited  herself  to  no  period,  and  that,  if  left 
to  herself,  she  would  have  fulfilled  it  in 
proper  time.  But  the  court  (which,  I  find, 
generally  Avvoured  the  distressed  cavaliers) 
overruled  this  excu.':e  as  ti'ivial,  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  plaintiff,  condenn:cd  her  to 
pay  all  costs,  and,  in  addition,  to  furnish  a 
supplementary  kiss. 

There  is  another  kiss  affair  chronicled 
which,  for  the  credit  of  the  sex,  1  wish  I 
could  find  reason  to  doubt.  A  knight  sum- 
moned his  mistress  before  the  court  on  the 
charge  of  pricking  ^one  check  while  pressing 
her  lips  against  tlfe  other,  with  intent,  &c. 
The  lady  asserted"  tliat  the  kiss  had  been 
taken,  not  given, 'and  that  the  wound,  if 
inflicted  at  all,  was  tlie  accidental  result  of 
her  proper  resistance.  But  unanswerable 
evidence  was  brought;  medical  certificates 
were  produced;  and  her  statement  was 
clearly  disposed.  It  was  decreed  that,  by 
way  of  reparation,  she  should  kiss  the  in- 
jured cheek  as  often  as  the  plaintiff  chose 
until  it  was  healed. 

All  tliese  trials  took  place  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries;  and,  alas!  this 
is  the  nineteenth.  Tiie  Court  of  Love  is 
a  dead  thing;  its  last  assembly  look  place 
about  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  Its  nearest  resemblance,  faint  as  it  is, 
is  to  be  seen  in  modern  breach  of  promise 
actions,  where  love  is  paid  for  in  bank-notes, 
and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  penny 
journals.  There  Bets}^  is  informed  that, 
however  intense  her  feelings,  she  nuist  sub- 
mit to  the  custom  which  prescribes  that  the 
gentleman  shall  make  the  offer  of  marriage. 
There  Susan  is  told  that  it  is  quite  allowable 
for  affianced  lovers  to  kiss  one  another.  And 
there  John  Thomas  is  counselled  to  prefer 
the  soucr  cook  to  the  flighty  nursery-maid. 
IIow  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  How  is  the 
sublime  travestied! 
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PICTURES  AND  BALLADS. 


"  Has  anything  fallen  into  your  hands  since 
I  last  saw  you  ?"  I  said  to  Don  Sanchez  Bal- 
thazar, a  Spanish  artist,  engaged  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  restore  the  old  Moorish  palace  at 
Seville.  >.  .      . 

'•  No/"'  he  said,  quite  innocently,  beating 
some  crimson  madder  to  a  wet,  oily,  deli- 
cious paste  with  his  palette-knife,  "nothing 
but  the  gout :"'  and  then,  after  this  eifort  of 
dry  Spanish  wit,  he  squeezed  out  a  sapphire 
worm  of  Cobalt,  and  proceeded,  without  look- 
ing at  me,  to  paint  in  a  scud  of  April  sky,  with 
here  and  there  a  swan's  breast  of  snow- 
cloud,  vaporous  and  luxurious.  Don  Baltha- 
zar, for  a  man  of  a  brown,  burnt-up  country, 
is  a  great  artist ;  though  he  does  not  paint, 
as  well  as  I  could  see,  with  Avhat  some  foolish 
English  rhapsodist  has  called  "  the  dust  of 
jewels." 

Ilis  large,  bare,  whitewashed  studio  was  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  '•'  house  of  Cassar," 
once  the  house  of  a  Roman  prfBtor ;  but 
re-built  in  the  eleventh  century  (not  longafter 
our  Norman  annexation),  by  Jalul>i,  an  Arab 
architect  of  Toledo,  for  the  Moorish  sultan, 
Abdoo  Rahmen,  '•  the  defender  of  the  religion 
of  God,"  who  ruled — a  second  Ilaroon  Al 
Raschid — over  this  fair  city  of  sweet  air  and 
sweeter  oranges  :  The  city  that  the  historians 
brag  was  built  by  Hercules,  restored  by 
Julius  Cajsar,  lost  by  Roderic,  and  con- 
quered by  Saint  Ferdinand  ;  the  first  mart 
of  South  American  gold,  and  the  chief  scene 
of  Soult's  plunderies. 

But  all  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  :  for 
I  come  to  talk  with  Don  Balthazar  (his 
name  always  sounds  to  me  like  the  name  of  a 
lover  in  one  of  Cimarosa's  old  operas)  about 
the  old  Spanish  Ballads  :  for  which  the  conn- 
try,  without  books,  is  so  famous,  and  of  which 
Don  Balthazar  has  such  a  wealth  ;  delighting 
to  croon  over  his  easel  all  the  verses  about 
the  sword-strokes  of  the  brave  Admiral 
Guariuos,  and  the  gallant  escape  of  Gayferos, 
who  made  his  captive  lady  leap  down  from  the 
[Moorish  tower  behind  him  on  his  fiery  roan. 
I  have  listened  by  the  hour.  Don  Some- 
body or  the  other  outside  the  walls  of 
Xeres.  tore  up  a  young  olive  tree  toiiruiso 
and  utterly  discomfit  the  recreant  iMoors, 
and  was  henceforward  called  "  The  Pounder." 


Again  Don  Arnaldos,  riding  by  the  sea- 
shore, suddenly  saw  a  magic  galley,  invisibly 
steered,  bear  1;owards  him.  But  I  know  if  I 
begin  now,  bluntly  on  the  subject,  he  will 
instantly  freeze  up;  for  he  is  a  strange  snail 
of  a  man  ;  and,  if  you  touch  his  shell,  even 
by  accident,  he  is  into  his  shell  fjrall  day. 
So  I  must  let  him  sing  what  he  pleases 
without  saying  anything,  and  then  lead  him 
quietly  into  the  main  street  of  my  .subiect.  by 
the  sicle  alley,  of  a  discussion  of  Spanish  art. 
a  sul)joct  his  tongue  is  sure  to  run  awav  with 
him  on.    Hear  him. 

1  know  that  is  a  verse  from  a  ballad  about 
Baviega,  the  Cid's  horse,  by  a  certain  Don 
Fujano;  the  blameful  neglect  of  whom  by 
Grimm,  Depping,  and  indeed  all  l>allad  col- 
lectors, is  one  speciaj  subject  of  ficrv  indig- 
nation with  the  grave  Andalusian  .  Don. 
AVhat  he  sang  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
tumbled  into  rough  verse : 

'■  The  frotli  dripp'd  from  his  bridle-chains,  the  froth  spil^^ 

down  his  Icneo, 
There  were  blobs  of  snow  on  the  creature's  hide,  that 

was  black  as  black  could  be. 

"  There  were  trails  of  foam  blown  spattering  back,  white 

on  the  housing  red, 
There  were  blotches  of  gore  on  his  saddle-tree,  and  on  hi.s 

chanfron'd  head. 

"  Tliree  3-ellow  heads  with  shaven  crowns,  and  scalp-locks 
floating  dark. 

Hung  down  beside  the  stirrup-stcel,  their  eyes  wore  star- 
ing stark." 

Some  scumble  required  a  more  worn  brush, 
which  he  selected  from  the  quiver-full  in  his 
left  palette  hand.  Balthazar  then  quick- 
ened to  the  freer  measure  of  an  old  sailor's- 
ballad,  as  old  at  least  as  our  Henry  the 
Seventh  : 

"  Yc  men  that  row  the  galleys, 
I  sec  my  lady  fair  : 
She  gazes  at  the  fountain 

That  leaps  with  pleasure  there. 

"  0,  galleys  bound  for  Tunis, 

Spread  out  your  wings  of  oars, 
And  bear  me  to  my  captive  love 
"Who  lies  among  the  Jfoors. 
"  Te  men  that  row  the  galleys, 
Pull  madly  at  each  oar. 
I  see  the  Moorish  palace 
Upon  the  sandy  shore." 
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Here  a  difficulty  with  some  "medium"  that 
■would  run  like  liquid-ambor  or  drip  like  pot- 
Aihle  gold  over  the  brown  rim  of  the  palette, 
compelled  the  sweet  singer  of  Seville  to  pause, 
and  drop  his  many-coloured  painting  rag  on 
the  vagrant  pjool  of  oil.  In  a  minute  or  two 
— when  his  face  seems  to  have  forgot  this 
vexation,  and  was  placid  again  as  water  when 
the  circles  of  the  pebble  you  throw  in  have 
smoothed  away — he  was  busy  with  a  colour 
soft  as  the  grey  under  a  dove's  wing,  or  the 
shady  side  of  a  pearl,  deepening  the  left  eye- 
lid of  the  Velasquez  princess  he  is  copying 
for  some  English  merchant  at  Cadiz,  1  think 
it  safe  to  begin  talking. 

'•  I  like  your  Spanish  school,"  1  said, 
"  Balthazar.  It  is  severe,  glooiny,  solemn  and 
religious.  Even  when  it  unbends  it  is  grave 
and  thoughtful.  Murillo's  brown  Francis- 
cans, Zurburan's  white  Carthusians  and 
Roclas's  Jesuits  are  all  to  me  interesting, 
bccau.se  they  are  intensely  national.  I  like 
your  Valencian  fiower-pioccs,  which  make 
spring  eternal  on  one's  walls,  and  your 
Sevillian  still-life  where  the  melon  rolls  portly 
and  pompous,  and  the  citrous  and  the  olives 
arc  so  fresh  and  tempting.'' 

"And  don'"t  you  like,"  says  Balthazar, 
stojiping  a  moment  to  rest  on  his  mahl-stick 
with  its  padded  nmshroom-top,  "  don't  you 
like  the  portraits  of  Joanes,  our  Spanish 
Baffael,  and  the  Titianesque  colour  of  our 
Dumb  painter,  the  beauty  of  Cano  the  hot- 
headed, and  the  landscapes  of  Iriarte  the 
Biscayan  V 


■  1   do,"  I  said, 
studio-legends    of 


"And    T    like,  too, 


painters   beinj 


,  your 
let    into 


Paradise  by  the  saints,  whose  pictures  they 
had  painted  on  earth,  of  the  sculptor  who. 
after  many  failures — " 

"  Bec«rra  V 

'•  Ah,  Becerra,  that  was  his  name,  who  by 
advice  of  the  virgin  in  a  dream,  got  up  and 
shaped  her  image  from  a  rude  olive  log  burn- 
ing on  the  hearth ;  and  of  the  sculptor  who. 
having  wrought  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ 
at  the  pillar,  made  sure  that  that  Mas  there- 
fore his  last  \vOi-k,  and  that  he  should  die,  and 
did  die  of  the  plague  accordingly,  to  ensure 
the  fultilmont  of  his  presentiment.  As  for 
your  painters  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  sittings  from  actual  saints,  they  are 
iinnunerable." 

"  The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  said 
Balthazar,  with  a  rainy-day  look,  dipping 
brusli    angrily  in    the    dirtiest- 


us 


Ijiggest 


looking  colour  he  could  find  on  his  palette  ; 
"  but,"  he  said;  "  when  I  have  put  in  the 
hazel  rings  of  this  Syren's  eyes,  1  will  put 
up  my  work  for  to-day,  rinse  my  brushes,  and 
scrape  my  palette.  'J'hc  princess's  hair  is  not 
yet  dry,  and  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  1  work  at  it  again.  So  no  thanks.  We 
will  go  over  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  that  Philip  the  Second,  who  married  your 
cxc(dlcnt  Englisli  Mary." 

Vamos — and  we  went,  leaving   the   little 


vermilion  lips  of  the  princess  wet,  as  if  they 
had  just  been  kissed.  "  Juan,"  said  Balthazar, 
to  the  mischievous-lookuig  boy  drawing  in  a 
corner,  "keep  at  your  work  while  1  am  away. 
Finish  that  foot  of  the  Venus.  Those  eyes 
you  have  been  doing  this  morning  look  like 
oysters.  A  foot,  mind,  has  only  live  toes. 
You  have  got  six  in  your  charcoal  outline." 

"  That  little  limb  of  darkness,"  he  said  to 
me  as  we  left  the  room,  "  directly  I  go  out 
gets  pelting  my  casts  or  painting  my  poodle 
over  with  red  wafers.  He  is  only  fit  for  a 
muleteer,  and  he  is  as  stupid  as  the  king  of 
the  jackasses.  Deaionio  !  what  are  such  boys 
sent  to  us  for  ?"' 

Balthazar  showed  me  everything,  and  I  must 
say  his  reds  and  blues  were  as  bright  as  Mr. 
Owen  Tones's.  In  fact,  why  should  they  not  be, 
for  this  palace  was  decorated  for  the  infamous 
Pedro  the  Cruel  Ijy  the  very  Moorish  artists 
who  did  the  Alhambra  for  Yusaf  the  First. 
There  are  here  the  same  arabesques,  wrought 
as  with  penknives  and  pierced  with  needles — 
the  same  Hower-stalk  pillars  dividing  the  horse- 
shoed windows — the  same  glazed  side  dados 
and  carved  soffits.  Indeed,  this  is  a  concrete 
of  antiquities  and  difl'erentages  of  art.  more  so 
than  even  the  Seville  Cathedral  that  replaces 
a  mosque  which  had  Roman  statutes  built  in- 
to its  foundations.  Here  are  Roman  columns 
with  Gothic  capitals  brought  from  the  Royal 
Aragoncse  Palace  at  Valencia,  which  Pedro 
the  infamous  ally  of  the  Black  Prince  de- 
stroyed ;  and  here,  amid  badges  of  this  cruel 
murderer  of  his  wife,  you  find  all  the  tradi- 
tional figures  of  Moorish  art,  the  stepped 
])vrannd.  the  pine-apple,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 
All  these  glories  of  colour  are  now,  thanks 
to  my  friend  the  Don,  re-appearing  like 
April  rainljows  from  the  long  deep  snow  of 
saving  whitewash  that  has  weighed  on  them 
for  forty  years. 

Wo  visit  the  Gate  of  the  Colours,  where 
the  royal  flag  is  hoisted  when  a  king  was  in 
the  Alcazar,  and  which  tower  is  now  sullenly 
mournful  in  the  intense  heat,  as  if  nothing 
but  a  king  would  content  it,  and  the  Gate  de 
la  Monteria,  by  which  the  royal  tenant  used 
to  sally  out  to  the  boar  chase. 

After  looking  at  the  quaint  Charles  the 
Fifth  garden,  cut  and  ruled  in  the  precise 
Roman  fashion,  we  betook  cmrselves  to  the 
hall  of  the  Embassador,  which  is  specially 
beautiful  with  its  dome  or  half-orange  roof. 
'I'his  is  the  palace  where  Pedro  murdered 
his  brother,  the  jMaster  of  Santiago,  little 
thinking  he  would  fall  under  his  surviving 
brotlier's  dagger  ;  ^nd  here  he  murdered  the 
IJed  Sultan,  the  flying  usurper  of  Granada, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  jewels  :  and,  among 
them,  that  very  huge  Balas  ruby.  "  big  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,"  or  "great  as  a  racket  ball." 
which  the  l)loody  tyrant  gave  with  his  own 
hands  to  our  Black  Pi-ince  after  the  useless 
victory  of  Navarcte,  and  which  1,  not  many 
da  s  since,  saw,  red  as  ever,  in  the  Tower. 

It  was  apropos  of  a  verse  or  tAvo  of  a  Cid 
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ballad  that  Balthazar  sang  as  we  cooled  our- 
selves in  this  orange-roofed  hall : 

"  The  Cid  rode  through  the  horso-shoe  gate,  Omega-shaped 

it  stood, 
A  symbol  of  the  moon   tliat  waned  bel'ore  tile  Christian 

rood. 
"  He  was  all  sheathed  in  golden  mail,  his  cloak  was  white 

as  shroud, 
His  vizor  down,  his  sword    unsheathed,  corii.se-still  he 

rode  and  proud. 

"And   over  all   the  spears  and  blades,   east,   west,  and 

south,  and  north. 
The  Cid's  broad  Hag  like  a  sunset  spread,  wild  flaming 

fiercely  forth." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  Tasked. 

"  One  of  Don  Fulano's  ballads,  The  Victory 
of  the  Dead  Cid." 

•'  The  Dead  Cid !" 

"Yes.  He  won  a  victory  after  he  was 
dead — and  all  1  wonder  is,  lie  did  not  win 
oftener.  If  we  had  tried  him  agauist  the 
French  Gabachos.  Ave  might  have  saved  calling 
in  you  English,  who  gave  us  no  credit  fur 
even  helping  you  against  those  blasphemous 
robbers.  W  ell,  but  about  the  Cid.  "When 
that  great  champion  of  Spain,  Iriend  of  Saint 
James  and  destroyer  of  the  Moors,  died,  his 
body  was  embalmed  and  kept  in  Eurgos 
Cathedral — 1  think  it  was  Burgos — seateci  in 
a  carved  chair  in  the  chancel,  never  moving 
for  seven  years  but  once  ;  when  a  wretch  of  ti 
Jew  dared  to  pull  his  beard.  At  the  end  of 
those  seven  years — being  hard  bested  by  the 
Moors,  whose  turbans  lay  as  thick  on  the 
plain  as  mushrooms  in  a  meadoAv  after  the 
spi'ing  rains,  and  no  prayers,  or  anytiiing 
availing,  not  even  the  tooth  of  St.  Appolonia 
— they  bethought  them  of  the  Cid.  So  they 
put  the  body  on  horseback — strapped  and 
fastened — and  rode  it  out  at  the  head  oi 
the  sallying  army.  The  rout  was  total.  It 
was  like,  the  ballad  relates,  a  school-room, 
when  the  master  suddenly  returns,  and  puts 
down  a  riot.  As  for  the  dead  bodies,  they 
were  as  thick  as  wasps  in  a  sugar-mill.  Don 
Fulano  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The    rice-tields  where  the   tufted  stalks    grow    green 

round  tepid  pools. 
Were    trodden    red   by    flying    crowds  of    unbelieviug 

fools. 

"The  bright  canals  that  girt  the  town  as  with  a  silvir 

.    net, 
Were  scarlet   with  the  slain  Moors'   blood — the    melons 
purple  wet. 

"At  every    water-wheel    and    mill,  a  dying    man   you 

found , 
His  cloven  head  leant  back  against  the  red  jars  knotted 

round. 

"  The  mulberry  trees  were   strung  with  Moors,  as  carob 

twigs  with  fruit, 
The   dying   struggled  on  the  boughs — the  dying  at  the 

root." 

'•'  But  who  is  this  Don  Fulano  ?" 


"How  it  is  you  Englishmen,  who  talk  so 
much  about  our  ballads,  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of  Don  Fulano.  one  of  the  most  vivid, 
powerful,  passionate,  condensed  writers 
Andalusia  boasts  of  ?  Whether  he  lived  in 
your  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  or  in  our 
Ferdinand  and  LsalieUa's  or  earlier  or  later, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  1  know,  that  to  judge 
by  rush  and  spur,  savagery  and  tumult,  there 
was  something  divine  in  him.  Now.  promise 
me,  English  Senor,  that  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  country  you  will  mention,  and  try 
to  remedy,  this  shameful  neglect  of  Don 
Fulano — the  best  and  most  vigorous  of 
Spain's  ballad  writers." 

'    1  promised,  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that 
I  would. 

"  In  some  things," — went  on  Balthazar  ; 
"but  we  must  have  some  wine,  for  dry  talking 
is  a  poor  thing — Don  Fulano  excels  Castillo 
and  Sepulveda,  or  rather  the  writers  of  their 
collections.  He  paints  our  country  ;  and  when 
he  tries  to  convey  an  idea,  he  never  fails." 

"  That."  said  1, ''  in  p  etry  I  have  generally 

'  found  arises  from  the  writer  having  no  idea 

i  to  convey.     I  must  look  up  this  Don  Fulano. 

j  You    ce  hints  are  to  my  curio.>-ity  what  olives 

are  to  the  palate." 

"You  remember,"  said  Balthazar,  looking 
hard  at  the  toe  of  his  right-hand  boot,  as  if 
that  were  the  seat  of  his  memory.  "  you 
remember  the  tine  ballad  of  the  Admiral 
Guarinos,  which  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Paiiza  (of  the  incomparable  Cervantes)  over- 
heard a  peasant  singing  at  Toboso  as  he  went 
to  his  work  at  daybreak  ?" 

•*I  do  indeed,"  said  I.  "a  most  touching 
story  of  great  antiquity ;  going  back  to  the 
times  that  should  have  been,  and  that  shall 
be.  but  that  never  were.  But  tell  me  Fulano's 
version  of  it.  for  the  story,  as  Sancho  says,  is, 
after  all,  '  too  old  to  be  a  lie.'  " 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Balthazar,  gnawing  his 
foxy  moustache,  ''do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
me.  on  your  honour,  as  an  English  gentle- 
man of  blue  blood,  that  no  English  writer  on 
Spanish  ballads  has  mentioned  the  great  Don 
Fulano  ?" 

I  said,  "  Not  one." 

Balthazar  here  crossed  himself  five  times, 
and  expressed  intense  indignation  and  aston- 
ishment. • 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  turning  sharply  on 
me,  '-that  there  was  a  Don  Juan  Logard 
who.had  done  some  of  our  ballads  smoothly 
and  cleverly  ?" 

I  said  that  Lockhart  had  rendered  a  few  of 
them  carefully;  but  not  strongly.  He  made 
no  mention  of  Don  Fulano :  neither  did 
Southey. 

"  If  iMouthey,"  said  Balthazar,  accidentally 
mistaking  the  poet's  name,  '•  f<  rgot  to  men- 
tion our  Fulano,  it  must  have  lieen  because 
he  had  stolen  so  many  of  his  ideas  he  was 
afraid  at  last  to  quote  him.  There  ought  to 
be  a  gaol  for  plagiarists." 

I  defended  Southey ;  and  said  there  was  no 
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mention  of  Fulano  even  in  Sismondi's  learned 
hook- — The  iiterature  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

"Do  you  know."  he  said,  '-'that  sumptuous 
ballad  of  Don  FulanO;  in  which  he  describes 
our  Cid's  entry  into  Valencia,  after  his 
victory  at  Abuelfcda,  and  his  slaying  the 
five  Moorish  kings  ?" 

1  said  rather  testily,  filling  my  glass,  and 
looking  through  it  at  the. light,  as  if  it  was  a 
barometer,  '•  1  have  told  you  several  times, 
Don  Balthazar,  that  I  never  even  heard  of 
this  Fulano." 

■'•'  So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  the 
painter-enthusiast.  '•'  I  will  sing  you  part  of 
it,  and  then  will  afterwards  dictate  it  for 
you  to  write  down,  if  you  are  indeed  in 
earnest  in  wishing  to  preserve  such  inesti- 
mable treasures." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  I  said  seriously,  draining 
the  barometer.  * 

'•'  Here,  I  will  call  for  my  guitar  ;  I  can  do 
nothing  without  my  guitar.  Pepe — Pedro — 
Juan — somebody"  (and  he  shouted  like  a 
man-of-wars-man  hailing  the  waiter  at  a 
Portsmouth  eating-house). 

The  guitar  came — Pedro  carrying  it  with 
awe,  as  if  it  were  a  baljy. 

In  a  rich  chest  voice,  Balthazar  began  the 
celebrated  ballad  : 

"  With  driiipirg  sword,  and  horseall  swop.t,  he  rode  into 

the  town. 
The  black  gore  from  his  plume  and  flag  was  raining  hotly 

down. 

"His   maco   bent,   his   banner   rent,  his  helmet  beaten 

in. 
The  blood-spots  on  his  mail  were  thick  as  spots  v.n  leopard's 

skin. 

"  ^nd  after  camo   the  hostages,  the  ransom'd  and   thi; 

dead, 
The    cloven    Moors 

head. 


wagons   piled,  the  body   or  the 


"And  heaps  of  armour  goldcn-cbain'd,  gay  plumes  and 

broken  flags. 
Piled  up  as  in  the  tanner's  yard,    or  heaps  of  beggar's 
rags. 


"Then  stately  camels,  golden-trapp'd,  each  silver-white 

as  milk, 
High  laden   with    the  aloes 

silk. 


wood^  soft 


ambergris  and 


"  Rich  Indian  camphor,  martin  skins  from  Khorasan  the 

fair, 
Ten    piles    of   silver 

share. 


ingots,    each     a    Sultan's    triple 


"Great  bales  of  orange  saffron   weed,  and  crystal  dia- 
mond clear, 

rubies,  fircy    rod,  such  stones  the   Emirs 


Large  Beja 
wear. 


"'Last  came  the  shekels  and  the  bars  in  leather  bags 

scal'd  red, 
And  then  black  slaves,  with  jars  of  gold  upon  each  woolly 

head." 

"  What  a  treasure  is  this  for  historians  !" 


V-^ 


said  Balthazar,  dropping  his  guitar,  quite 
winded  by  his  enthusiasm.  .  "  What  curious 
traits  of  manners:  what  local  allusions! 
But,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  heard  half 
enough  to  judge.  Let  me  describe  you  the 
Cid  as  he  rode  out.  like  a  statue  of  Mars — a 
g'olden  statue,  seeming  to  be  hewn  out  of 
olid  metal.  Would  I  i^ad  a  two-handed 
sword  to  lay  about  me  now  in  the  garden  here, 
and  show  you  how  he  felled  the  Moors  in 
long  swathes." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  not,"  I  said. 
"  You  remind  me  of  that  old  military  painter 
Avho  never  took  to  his  easel  till  he  had  first 
beat  n  a  drum  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
hammered  a  sword  for  twenty  minutes  on  a 
suffering  lay  figure  in  armour  that  he  kept 
for  that  purpose." 

"  You    English,"    said  Balthazar,    "  are  a 
cold,  calculating  race.      I 
blue    blood     of    Castille. 
fought    under  Don    John    and     the    Great 


am   of    the   old 

My     ancestors 


Cajitain. 

,1 


They  split  many  a  shorn  Moorish 
head.     I    confess   these    old  ballads  of   my 
country,  particularly  those  of  the  great  Don 
Fulano  (here  the  enthusiast  for  chivalry,  the 
modern  Don  Quiisote,  bo'vfed  in  silent  respect 
of  the  memory  of  that  great  writer),  stir  me 
like  a  trumpet.     1  retid  and  sing  them  till  I 
fancy  myself  again  The  Pounder,  mashing  the 
Moorish  skulls  with  the  torn  up  olive  tree 
(utside  Xeres;  again  Don  Gayferos  bearing 
off  his  wife  from  the  Moorish  tower;   again, 
the  old  admiral  putting  on  his  rusty  armour 
to   fight  before    the    Philistine   Moors.     lu 
imagination  I  dine  every  day  with  Charle- 
magne and  the  twelve  peers.    1  see  frequently 
Saint   James,  descending  in  full  armour  on 
a  winged  white   horse  from    the  clouds   to 
succour  the  Cid.     At  the  restaurant  I  some- 
times   find    myself  handing   the   paper   to 
Pioland,  or  Iriarte  the  White;  and,  when  the 
old  canon  Avho  presides  at  the  soup,  asks  mc 
if  I  will  take  a  second  helping,  I  sometimes 
catch  duyself   sayyig,    A    thousand    thanks, 
brave  Campeador,  no.     At  wliich  every  one 
laughs  to  see  my  brain  wool  gati  ering ;  and 
I  break  out  of  the  room  in  a  fret,  throwing 
my  chair  down.     Don't  I,"  said  Balthazar, 
twirling  his  moustachios  with  both  hands  till 
the  sharp  tips  of  their   curls  nearly  reached 
his  cheek  bones  ;  "  don't  1,"  and  he  clenched 
his   stick   as   if  he    were  hewing    down    a 
Saracen,   "wander  about  this  old  iialace  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel  till  it  nearly  turns  my  brain, 
thinking   of   the  generous   old    times   when 
sword  law  was  more  thought  of  than  statute 
law  ?" 

"  When  might  was  right,  in  fact." 
"  When  might  was  right — always  right — 
and  right  was  mighty,  too,  and  strong 
handed.  In  the  days  before  every  house  was 
full  of  the  vermin  of  slander;  when  you 
could  strike  honestly,  in  the  teeth,  the  man 
to  whom  you  now  have  to  bow  and  smirk, 
and  to  shake  hands  with.  The  times  when 
the  people,  rich  or  poor,  were  happy — " 
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"  Stagnant  times — no  pi-ogress." 

"  No  miserable  jealousies,  then ;  nodoubtful 
faith ;  no  uncertain  loyalty — the  whole 
nation  having  one  heart,  that  loved  God  and 
hated  the  Moor ;  the  one  growing,  elastic 
hope  of  all,  to  crush,  expel,  or  exterminate 
that  worshipper  of  the  false  prophet,  whose 
religion  was  founded  on  intolerance,  cruelty, 
and  sensuality."  (xVbruptly  to  me)  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Porte  ?"' 

'•  Well."  I  said,  smiling  at  the  decanter 
blandly  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  for  Balthazar 
hated  joking  on  his  favourite  topics,  "  to  tell 
you  the  real  truth,  I  prefer  the  sherry." 

'•'  Bah !"    said    Balthazar,    scourging    the 

_  ^  hands, 
out  the  verse  of  a  ballad  at 
passing-bell  intervals : 


strings  of   his  guitar  with  his  angry 
and  roaring 


"  His    TjcarJ  was  like   a  horse's   mane,   his  steed  was 

varnish'd  red 
With  Moorish  blood  his  fider-king  that  cruel   day  had 

shed. 

"  You  know  not,  jou  Englishmen,  how  to 
be  serious.  When  other  men  sing  you  are 
sour ;  and  when  we  are  serious  then  you 
laugh.  Bah  !  English  j^eople  are  a  bizarre 
people.  True,  Heaven  certainly  has  given  you 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell.  But,  suppose  you 
make  cotton  for  all  the  world.  What  then! 
Cui  bono  ?  Are  you  happier,  or  wiser,  or 
greater  ?     Will  Manchester  ever  produce  a 

CiD? 

"  All  crimson  shone  his  suit  of  mail,  all  fiery  shone  his 

sword , 
His  breastplate  steel  was  hewn  across,  his  battle-axe  was 

flaw'd." 

"I  hope  not."  I  said-  "but  we  have  a 
Bright." 

"  Don  Bray-it  ?  I  know  not  the  name. 
Did  he  tight  under  the  duke  ?"' 

"  More  Moors,  more  plunder  !   cried  the  Cid,  and  buckled 

for  the  fight, 
His  shield  was  blazing   like  a  sun,  he  rode  a  moving 

light. 

1 

"  The  watch-tower  bell  struck  loud  and  quick,  and  all  the 

gates  flew  back, 
On  every  Moorish  face  there  fell  a  sudden  gloom  of  black  ; 

"  As  fourteen  thousand  horsemen  came,  in  one  hot  flood 

of  steel, 
A  sword  at  every  good  knight's  side,  a  spur  on  every 

heel." 

'•' AlHhat,'"  I  said,  "my  good  Don  Bal- 
thazar, is  very  well ;  but  do  j-ou  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  regret  the  rough  old  times, 
when  the  bigge*t  muscle  and  the  toughest 
head  decided  everything — when  kings  fought 
agamst  barons,  and  barons  against  kings,  aiad 
both  trampled  on  the  poor  man,  and  chose  his 
quiet  little  cabbage-garden  as  the  place  to 
fight  it  out  in,— when  intellect  and  virtue,  if 


not  good  swordsmen,  were  always  kicked  out 
of  court,  and  when  foppery  in  dress'  and 
ridicuhnis  ceremony  were  rampant  every- 
where side  by  side  with  a  religion  that 
gagged  all  thinking,  and  made  you  swallow 
miracles  that  would  not  go  down  now  in  our 
very  nurseries  ?'' 

'•'  Look  here,"  said  Balthazar,  rising  up.  and 
gripping  my  wrist  till  my  fingers  got  quite 
red,  "do  you  see  that  Moorish  doorway, 
down  the  hall,  to  the  left  ?" 

I  said  I  did. 

"And  what  do  you  see  through  that  gate 
of  Pai-adise  ?" 

"Much,"  I  said.  "' AVindows  with  pony- 
hoof  arches,  divided  by  slender  pillars  of 
alabaster,  scarce  bigger  than  sticks  of 
amber.  Some  of  them  are  fretted  and 
engrailed  :  the  openings  pierced  with  little 
pips,  like  the  spades  and  diamonds  in  a  pack 
of  cards.  Thin  lace-work  fans  out  over  the 
crystalline  ornaments  on  the  doors  and 
panels.  The  wall  space  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  cornices  edging  the  roof-tiles,  is  every- 
where magic-marvellous,  and  beautiful  afe  the 
changing  beauty  of  the  skies." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Balthazar,  drinking  in  my 
words  of  admiration. 

"  I  see  everywhere  wainscot  mailings  of 
]Mooi-ish  tiles  reaching  breast-higli  iip  the 
walls,  shining  with  a  dec-p  richness  of  green;?, 
browns,  and  blues.  Above  this  is  a  casket- 
work  enaiuel  of  marbled  stucco,  stamped 
everywhere  with  the  lion  and  castle  of  Cas- 
tille." 

"  0,  never  mind  the  seals  of  Charles  and 
Philip;  confine  yourself  to  the  Moorish 
work  wrought  for  Pedro  the  Cruel,  on  the 
the  very  spot  where  we  stand,  by  artificers 
^rom  the  newly  finished  Alhambra.  Go  out- 
side, and  you  will  see  over  the  principal 
entrance  above  the  three  top  windows,  a 
horizontal  panel,  surrounded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  looks  like  Cufic,  but  is  really 
Gothic,  and  runs  thus  : 

''  '  The  very  high,  the  very  noble,  and  the  very  power- 
ful conqueror,  Don  Pedro,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Castille  and  of  Leon,  commanded  these alcazaras and  these 
facades  to  be  built  in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.'  "' 

"I  observed  it,"  I  said,  "'it  was  quite  at 
the  top,  and  over  it  ran  a  cornice  of  cellular 
work,  like  a  section  of  a  honeycomb,  showing 
the  cells.  Underneath  is  the  groat  west  door, 
covered  with  a  pattern  such  as  you  see  when 
you  shake  up  a  kaleidoscope  to  some  specially 
gorgeous  and  lucky  combination." 

"  I  see  you  appreciate  the  starry  beauty  of 
those  geometric  and  eternal  flowers,""  said 
Balthazar,  ej-emg  me  with  paternal  fondness, 
seeing  I  was  ready  to  ride  behind  him,  on 
the  same  hobby.  '•'  And  you  see  it."'"  he  said, 
"  dinted  and  blurred  by  hundreds  of  years' 
neglect  and  ill-usage ;  though  Time  seems 
rather  to  kiss  than  gnaw  these  relics  of  art. 
Wait  till  T,   by  the  help  of  our  Queen,   am 
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enabled  to  restore  these  walls,  and  steep 
them  agam  in  colour:  wait  till,  by  the  help 
of  those  saints  who  ever  wait  On  our  en- 
lightened and  progressing  nation,  I  refine 
with  fresh  bloom  and  dye  these  tarnished 
butterfly  wings,  polish  again  each  fairy 
pillaret,solIdify  each  gilded  cell  of  the  honeyed 
domes,  repuncture  the  starlet  holes  of  the 
trellice-work,  and  re-emblazon  every  badge 
and  bearing  of  my  great  country's  by-gone 
kings.  I  will — Saint  James  being  my  help — 
devote  the  rest  of  my  poor  life  to  this  noble 
work  ;  I  will.  Heaven  helping,  restore  to  life 
this  dead  palace  of  ]>cauty  :  and  when  I  die, 
I  will  only  pray  our  extremely  virtuous  and 
honoured  Queen  to  allow  mo  to  be  buried 
under  the  entrance  door-step,  that  every  foot 
that  enters  may  tiead  on  the  poor  grave  of 
the  sinner  Balthazar,  who  loved  the  beautiful 
old  place  so  well." 

He  said  all  this  in  so  touching  a  way,  that 
I  had  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  staring  at 
the  bottom  of  my  glass,  or  1  should  have  had 
to  confess  my  emotion.  As  it  was,  one  hot, 
big  tear  fell  on  the  guitar-board,  and  re- 
mained a  watery  blot  on  its  light  polished 
surface. 

Balthazar  struck  the  strmgs  furiously  : 

'•  The  Cid  was  sleeping  in  his  eliair,  with  all  his  knights 
around, 

The  cry  went  forth  along  the   hall  that  the  liuu  was  r.n- 

bound. 

"The}'   prcss'd  around  the  ivory  throne,  to  shield  their 

lord  froni  luirin  : 
The   good  Cid    w(jkc  and    gently   ro.s:,    without    fear  or 

alarm  ; 
He   went    to   meet    the     lien,    with   his   mantle   on  his 
arm." 

••  And  of  course  dragged  hiiu  safely  back 
to  his  den  ?"  I  said.  "  Why,  Wombwell  would 
have  done  that;  he  used  to  drub  his  lions 
with  a  crowbar." 

•■  Don't  compare  the  Cid  to  Ilunmiel,"  said 
Balthazar.  •' I  knew  him  well:  he  was  a 
mere  piano-player,  and  wrote  some  pretty 
music." 

I  bowed  deprecatingly,  for  the  Don  was  an 
impracticable  man. 

'■  Well,"  he  said,  "you  see  all  this  work, 
and  you  have  praised  it.  01)serve  my  argu- 
ment. This  was  the  proof  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  Moors — of  the  Moors  who  carried 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  and  Ijotany,  and 
indeed  all  learning,  to  ;i  marvellous  jiitch. 
The  best  doctors  and  astronomers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  from  Spain.  They  kept 
the  great  Greek  l)Ooks  alive ;  they  knew  of 
paper  an<l  gunpowder,  if  they  did  not  invent 
them.  From  them  came  the  germs  of  half 
our  modern  discoveries.  How  great  they  were 
in  art,  this  pnlacc,  the  Grenada  Alham])ra, 
and  our  wondcrl'ul  (lii'alda,  sliow',  being  the 
hifch-water  nnirk  of  their  achievements.  I 
will  tell  you  a  story,  from  Abul  Pharajius,  to 
prove  to  you,  how  the  Sultans  of  that  age  of 
Islamism  ruled." 


"  Go  on,"  I  said,  performing  an  Eastern 
salute  with  a  laughing  face,  and  dragging 
through  the  window  bars  a  great  bough  of 
waxen  orange  blossoms  to  smell  at ;  "  thy 
servant  is  listening  with  a  thousand  ears." 

'•  Mark,  then,  0  son  of  the  faithful,  that 
of  all  the  Al)assides  of  the  Black  Banner, 
Mutaded  and  Almanzor  alone  were  beloved 
by  Allah.  It  is  not  often  given  to  kings  to 
be  wise  or  happy.  Wisdom  and  happiness 
arc  not  to  be  seen  among  the  crown  jewels. 
Yet  the  one  is  often  among  the  brown  mugs 
on  the  peasant's  shelf,  and  the  other  is  kept 
on  many  a  cottage  mantelpiece.  Does  not, 
indeed,  Elmacer  tell  us,  in  the  words  of  truth 
— Elmacer,  the  golden-mouthed  historian, 
writing  to  Zurita,  the  poet,  who  was  called 
by  men,  for  his  truth,  '  Zurita  of  the  golden 
heart' — that  Al  Kaschi<l,  one  day  reading  in 
the  book  of  Ilafiz  the  well  known  line,  '  take 
what  the  Avorld  can  give  thee,  but  death  is 
surely  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket'?  and  so 
when  they  strewed  the  spoil  of  nations  round 
the  bed  of  the  dying  Mahmoud,  the  great 
Gaznevide.  he  wept  aloud  to  think  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world — " 

"Cut  it  short,  0  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, for  we  dine  at  the  Fonda  Europa  at  half- 
past  three,"  was  the  irrelevant  interruption. 
Balthazar,  who  did  not  understand  English 
clearly,  tmd  was  not  easy  ''  to  sit  upon,"  went 
on  more  fervently  than  ever. 

And  did  not  Azzud-ed-Dowlah,  dying  of 
consumjition  in  his  Palace  of  Happiness,  ex- 
claim in  verse  :  '  I  have  slain  the  princes  of 
men,  and  have  laid  waste  the  palaces  of 
j  kings.  1  have  dispersed  them  to  the  East 
;  and  scattered  them  to  the  West,  and  now  the 
grave  calls  me  and  I  must  go.' — But  I  am 
wandering." 

"You  are,"  I  said.  "May  your  joy 
increase,  and  your  tongue,  0  Balthazar, 
shorten." 

"Well,  one  day  a  Nubian  slave,  who  was 
fanning  away  the  flies  from  the  great 
Mutaded,  struck  oft'  that  jewelled  turban,  on 
which  the  Pyramid  of  Light  was  the  meanest 
jewel.  The  Sultan  only  exclaimed,  '  The  boy 
is  sleepy — let  him  go  and  -rest.'  New,  the 
vizir,  hearing  this  fell  down  at  the  Sultan's 
feet,  kissed  the  ground,  and  exclaimed :  '  0 
Ccnnmander  of  the  Faithful  !  I  thought  such 
clemency  was  possible  only  in  Heaven.' — 
For  to  tell  the  truth,  this  Calii)h  used 
genertiUy  if  a  slave  of  the  kitchen  over-roasted 
a  joint,  to  instantly  bury  him  alive.  l''ou  see 
my  argument  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do." 

"  I  tell  you  tliis  story  to  show  how  great 
the  power  these  montirchs  exercised  over 
men ;  and  these  were  Moors. 

"  Yet  we,  the  Spaniards,  crushed  them,  and 
drove  them  out." 

"And  I  have  always  wondered  how  you 
did  it." 

"Well,  we  did.  Do  you  know  what  made 
us  do  it  ? — who  led   us,  who   focussed  our 
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aims,    who   beat    into  us    the   one   idea   of 
Moorish  conquest  ?" 

"  No." 

"The  Cid!— the  Cid  !  All  honor  to  the 
Cid!  Let  me  give  you  in  rude  recitation, 
with  here  and  there  a  twans:  of  the  guitar- 
strings,  my  vision  of  the  Cid's  sally  from 
his  besieged  castle  of  Alcocer — the  first  out- 
burst of  that  Spanish  deluge  that  never 
receded  till  it  rose  over  the  dead  body  of  the 
last  Moor. 

•"The  fourth  watch  had  begun,  the  third 
was  scarcely  past,  when  the  Cid,  looking 
round  on  the  faces  lean  agnast.  said,  "  The 
water  is  cut  oft",  the  bread  is  well  nigh  spent, 
escape  b}''  night  we  cannot,  for  many  a  Moor- 
ish tent  is  round  these  walls,  thick  as  the  morn- 
ing dew.  Now.  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  speak, 
and  say  what  is  to  do  :  we  are  too  stout  to 
starve,  to  grapple  we're  too  few."  Then 
Alvar  Fanez  stood  erect,  a  lion  man  was  he  ; 
he  said,  "  I  count  six  hundred — six  hundred 
barring  three.  It  is  by  fighting  with  the 
Moors  we  earned  our  blood-stained  bread:  in 
the  name  of  God  that  made  us  let  nothing 
more  be  said :  let  us  sally  out  upon  the 
Moors  let  what  will  happen  may,  let  us  sally 
out  upon  the  Moors  at  the  breaking  of 
the  day."  (Twang-twang-tillo-dillo-twang.) 
The  Cid  approved,  they  all  consent,  they  had 
no  fear  or  doubt ;  the  Moors  that  were 
with  in  the  town  they  took  and  tnrned  them 
out.  They  hammered  at  the  helmet  band, 
they  worked  the  lifelong  night,  and  long 
before  the  sun  was  up  they  were  ready  for 
the  fight.  (Twang-twang.)  Two  footmen 
only  tliere  were  left  to  keep  ward  at  the 
gate,  to  bury  all  the  Christian  dead  if  such 
should  be  their  fate.  Unto  Pedro  Bermudez 
the  Cid  the  banner  gave,  and  liade  him  bear 
it  evenly,  erect  and  stout  and  brave ;  but 
not  to  venture  rashly  forth  until  he  gave 
command.  Eermudez  never  spoke  a  word, 
but  ran  and  kissed  his  hand.  (Twang-dillo- 
trillo-twang.  Hurrah!)  They  broke  and  split 
the  unbarred  gates,  no  covert  more  for  them, 
thej'-  wei'e  all  steel — no  silver,  gold,  no 
spangle,  spark,  or  gem.  "With  spur  and 
shout  the  lusty  knights  all  close  together 
rushed  ;  the  outposts  of  the  craven  Moors 
back  to  the  camp  were  pushed.  The  camp 
was  stirring  like  a  hive  or  autumn  leaves  in 
■wind  ;  the  cymbals  beat  their  stormy  brass, 
the  drums  roared  far  behind.  The  Moors  by 
thousands  ran  to  horse,  they  spurred  and 
stormed  and  raced :  the  two  main  battles 
gathered  quick,  in  anger  and  in  haste.  The 
horse  and  foot  were  rollmg  mixed,  the  spears 
came  like  a  sea.  '"The  jMoors  are  moving 
forward,"  the  Cid  cried  joyfullie';  '"my  men 
stand  firm  in  order,  ranged  hedse-hoc  close 
in  line:  let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank 
before  I  give  the  sign."  Bermudez  heard 
the  warning  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain  : 
he  let  the  banner  struggle  out,  and  gave 
his  horse  the  rein.  Then  Garcia  and 
Munoz  spurred  forth  to  keep  him  back.     "  I 


cannot  hold,"  he  fiercely  cried,  and  broke 
into  the  rack.  0,  where  the  Moors  were 
black  and  thick — the  heart  of  all  the  host — 
he  drove  a  thunderbolt  of  war  where  spears 
and  swords  were  most ;  and  cried,  '•  My 
noble  Campeador,  God  bej'our  precious  aid, 
for  I  bear  your  banner  where  I  hope  to  meet 
with  many  a  blade."  They  saw  the  flag 
entangled  among  the  i\Ioorish  men,  the  Cid 
cried  out,"'  Saint  James's  name  !  'tis  time  to 
rouse  us,  then."  (Twang-twang-dillo-trillo- 
twang.)  Their  blazoned  shields  upon  their 
hearts,  their  vizors  barr'd  and  down,  their 
lances  levelled  firm  and  low.  upon  their  lips 
a  frown.  Their  banners  and  their  knightly 
crests,  all  waving  in  a  row  ;  their  sturdy 
heads,  bull-like,  bent  grim  towards  their 
saddle-bow.  The  Cid  upon  his  gilded  seat 
rode  first  and  cried  afar,  "  I  am  Don  Ru}' 
Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar."  (Twang- 
tvvamr-dillo-trillo-twanu.) — '" 

''  Vvhat,  is  that  all?" 

"  0  no,  that  is  only  the  beginning  ;  but  I 
must  get  back  and  look  after  that  devil's 
limb  of  a  boy.  I  dare  sa}^  he  is  pelting  my 
casts  with  lumps  of  modelling  clay,  or 
drawing  caricatures  of  me  balled-singing,  or 
some  nonsense." 

"  That  sally  from  Alcocer  is  by  Fulano,  of 
course  ? " 

"  0  no  !  " 

"  Who  then  ?  " 

'"  By  myself" 

Here  we  reached  the  studio. 

Don  Balthazar,  looking  through  the  ke}'- 
hole,  suddenly  burst  open  the  door,  crving, 
■•  Wh^v,  I'll  be  hanged  if"  that  rascal  of  a  boy 
is  not  painting  at  my  Princess  I  I'll  give  it 
him." 

At  the  table  d'hote  dinner  an  English 
Colonel  from  Gibraltar  asked  me  to  tell  him 
candidly  what  I  thought  of  the  Spanish 
guitar.  I,  still  sore  from  Don  Balthazar  and 
his  interminable  playing,  replied  candidly, 
"  Well.  Colonel,  I  nuist  say,  I  think  it's  a 
tinkling  business,  after  all." 

THE  CURE  OF  SICK  MINDS. 


There  are  few  household  calamities  so 
utterly  deplorable  as  loss  of  reasim  in  a 
husband,  wife,  or  child  ;  and  there  is.  perhaps, 
no  household  calamity  for  the  lightening  of 
which  so  much  can  be  done  or  left  undone 
by  the  friends  of  the  afflicted,  according  to 
their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  ot  certain 
leading  truths. 

The  development  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge has  been  tlie  work  of  science  in  our  own 
day.  and  its  diffusion  is  the  duty  of  all 
journals  such  as  ours.  For  that  reason  we 
have,  from  time  to  time,  dwelt  upon  points 
relating  to  insanity  in  England,  and  we 
now  find,  upon  the  latest  reports  of  our 
cov.nty  Lunatic  Asylums,  a  few  more  notes  of 
profitable  information. 

Of  the  last  quarterly  number  ""of  the  Jour- 
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nal  of  Mental  Science,  publislied  by  authority 
of  the  association  of  medical  oiEcers  of 
Asyhims  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  a 
considerable  part  is  devoted  to  a  review,  by 
Doctor  Eiicknill,  of  the  reports  of  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  East  Indian  Lunatic 
Asylums  published  during  the  last  two  years, 
with  citation  of  the  most  important  fticts  con- 
tained in  each.  Tiiere  are  added  notes  on  the 
reports  of  the  Irish  Lunacy  Commission,  and 
a  review  of  the  last  published  report  of 
our  commissioners  in  lunacy.  Fresh  from 
the  reading  of  these  notes  we  write  what 
fjUows. 

Taking  for  granted  the  first  principle  of 
the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  without 
harsh  restraint,  a  principle  which  is  now 
recognised  almost  universally  in  England, 
we  pass  to  two  main  flicts  which  have  been 
more  recntly  established,  and  which  should 
have  as  general  a  recogaition.  One  is,  that 
insanity  is  a  disease  of  bodily  weakness,  not 
ofstrength, — a  disease  commonly  arising  from 
defect  of  nourishment  and  physical  depres- 
sion. The  other  is.  that  in  its  first  stages, 
insanity  is  generally  curable  ;  that  on  its 
appearance  help  against  it  should  be  sought 
without  even  a  putting  olf  until  to-morrow, 
since  every  day's  delay  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  cure,  and  after  the  delay  of  two  or  three 
months,  relief — perhaps  a  long  relief — may 
indeed  be  obtained,  but  cure  has  become 
nearly  impossible. 

Most  important  is  it  that  a  proper  under- 
standing of  these  facts  siiould  be  impressed 
on  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  workhouse  system.  Through- 
out the  curable  stage  of  their  disease  insane 
paupers  very  frequently  indeed  are  retained 
in  workhouses  to  save  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  county  asylum.  While 
so  detained  they  are  receiving  neither  the 
right  medical  treatment  nor  the  right  supply 
of  nourishment.  Rightly  to  treat  a  pauper 
lunatic  in  a  workhouse  would,  for  want  of 
the  organised  system  and  all  the  appliances 
belonging  to  an  establishment  built  and  main- 
tained with  the  sole  view  to  such  a  purpose, 
cost  more  than  the  charge  payable  to  a 
county  asylum  for  the  care  of  him.  Patients 
retained  thus  in  the  workhouse  during  the 
first  weeks  of  lunacy  do  not  recover,  but 
becoming  worse,  are  sent  when  the  possibi- 
lity of  perfect  cure  is  at  an  end,  to  the 
asylum,  and  become  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
a  permanent  or  an  occasional  charge  upon 
the  rates. 

A  discussion  has  been  latel}'-  carried  on 
between  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  and  the 
visitors  of  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylums. 
The  visitors  have  gained  their  point,  but  the 
commissioners  were  surely  in  the  right.  They 
had  opposed  the  enlargement  of  the  two 
great  Middlesex  asylums — llanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch — first,  because  over-grown 
asyliuns  have  proved  disproportionately 
costly,through  the  waste  and  loss  occasioned 


by  the  multiplication  of  servants,  and  the 
impossibility  of  subjecting  them  to  the  in- 
dividual and  constant  oversight  of  a  single 
responsible  head ;  secondly,  because  a  medical 
officer,  let  him  work  as  he  will,  cannot  do  his 
duty  thoroughly  in  the  case  and  treatment 
of  patients,  unless  there  is  reasonable  limit 
to  their  number  ;  thirdly,  because,  at 
llanwell  and  Colney  Hatch,  tliere  is  not 
ground  enough  fairly  to  admit  of  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  number  of  patients  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  commissioners  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  fresh  expenditure 
for  budding  should  go  to  the  erection  on 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  x>lan  of  a  third 
asylum  for  the  incurable  idiotic  and  demented 
patients,  so  tliat  there  might  be  more  room  at 
Colney  Hatch  and  Han  well,  for  those  recent 
and  curable  cases  for  which  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  doors  of  an  asylum  should 
be  open  the  widest.  The  suggestion  seems 
to  have  been  beyond  all  question  right  and 


wise. 

'ill 


The  opposing  argument  raised  by  the 
visiting  justices  of  Colney  Hatch,  did  not  join 
issue  upon  any  general  principle,  but  argued 
as  a  fact  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
make  much  room  for  curable  cases  in  a 
Middlesex  asylum,  because  "  the  occurring 
Crises  of  insanity  among  the  pauper  population 
of  the  metropolis  are  of  a  most  un favour  ible 
description,"  and  curious  facts  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  particular  inc-urability  of 
pauper  lunaCics  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anj'  special  malignancy  in  the  incipient 
madness  of  a  London  pauper  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  pauper  in  the  crowd  of  Bir- 
mingham, where,  as  Doctor  Bucknill  points 
out,  the  per  centage  of  cases  is  rather  above 
the  average.  Evidently  the  truth  must  be 
that  in  liOndon  the  fresh  cases  are  not 
brought  to  the  asylum  door.  jMan}-  perhaps 
are  overlooked  in  the  defective  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  workhouse  system,  others  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  incurable  state  by 
guardians  and  union  surgeons  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity, 
who  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  emer- 
gency of  every  lunacy  case  at  its  outset,  and 
who  in  such  matters  cannot  distinguish 
between  curable  and  incurable  affliction. 
Cases  of  lunacy  will  be  multiplied  five  fold 
tlu'oiighout  the  country  whenever  the  whole 
puhlic  has  been  made  alive  to  the  necessit)'- 
of  seeking  instant  remedy.  In  the  last  report 
of  the  Derbyshire  Asylum  there  is  mention 
of  an  interesting  case.  A  young  woman, 
liable  to  returns  of  insanity,  and  living  four- 
teeu  miles  away,  left  her  home  at  four 
o'clock  one  wet  morning,  and  taking  the 
raihvav  as  her  guide,  hurried  to  the  asylum  ; 
slie  passed  through  several  tunnels  on  her 
road,  and  arrived  wet  and  exhausted.  She 
said,  "she  dreaded  being  ill  at  home,  for  they 
treated  her  badly  when  mad.  She  knew  the 
asylum  w^as  her  best  place,  and  she  came  as 
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fast  as  sho  could,  to  get  help  in  time ;  she 
did  not  let  her  friends  know  of  her  intention, 
for  slie  had  asked  them  to  bring  her,  and 
thej'  were  unwilling  to  do  so.'"'  A  little  me- 
dicine and  repose  tranquillised  the  risir.g 
ners-ous  agitation.  In  two  or  three  days  she 
returned  home  to  her  friends,  and  has  re- 
mained ^vith  them  ever  since.  This  instant 
hurry  to  secure  relief  was  a  half  mad  act, 
founded  on  the  soundest  judgment.  At  the 
very  first  symptom  of  disease  in  the  mind 
let  remedy  be  sought.  Let  there  be  no  avoid- 
able postponement  of  the  search  for  efficient 
help,  not  even  for  an  hour. 

Moreover,  if  the  suiferer  be  in  want 
through  poverty,  or  through  the  not  uncom- 
mon error  that  induces  some  people  to  starve 
the  body — keep  it  under — for  advantage  of 
the  mind,  let  there  be  immediate  recognition 
of  the  truth,  that  there  is  often  better  mental 
food  in  a  beefsteak  than  in  a  book — that  the 
mind  partakes  of  the  body's  health  or  sick- 
ness— that  whatever  weakens  one  weakens 
the  other,  whatever  strengthens  one 
streiigtheus  the  other.  The  main  root  of 
insanity  is  defect  of  nutrition,  often  a  trans- 
mitted weakness,  often  a  depression  caused 
by  personal  privation ;  it  never  is  a  strength 
of  fury  added  to  good  health  :  its  wildest 
paroxysm  is,  so  to  speak,  the  agony  of  a 
mind  upon  which  its  house  of  the  flesh  falls 
torturing  and  crushing,  after  its  foundations 
have  been  loosened.  Insanity  is  not  the 
immaterial  disease  of  an  immaterial  essence, 
but  the  perverted  action  of  the  mind  caused 
by  a  defect  in  its  instrument.  Whatever 
helps  to  put  the  body  hito  good  physical 
condition  does  something  towards  the  repair 
of  the  defective  instrument. 

Ilere  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that,  in 
daily  lif(\  without  the  limits  of  a  positive 
disease,  there  are  few  things  more  obviously 
mjurious  to  the  mind's  health  than  crotchets 
of  unreasonable  abstinence.  It  is  not  in  body 
only  that  wo  are  to-day  pretty  well,  to- 
morrow a  little  poorly,  next  day  full  of 
vigour ;  changes  of  mental  health  are  greater 
and  more  frequent,  and  to  the  person  in 
whom  they  take  place  more  obvious;  yet  we 
habitually  refer  them  to  the  body.  Depres- 
sion, ia-ritability,  and  a  dozen  other  shifting 
states  of  mind,  we  speak  of  as  bodily  dis- 
orders, and  with  reason.  Thus  it  is  that 
men's  characters  come  to  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  upon  their  breakfasts  and  their  din- 
ners. Has  any  reader  of  these  pages  ever 
known  a  man  or  woman  who,  without  proper 
compensation  to  the  system,  chose  to  play 
vegctarkiu  or  total  abstainer,  who  has  not 
shown  also  weaknesses  of  character,  and  a 
crochettiness  upon  sundry  points  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  belief  that  they  enjoy  a  true 
soundness  of  mental  health?  On  what 
morbid  impressions  do  we  find  young  ladies 
rosthig  their  minds  when  they  have  once 
abandoned  the  allegiance  due  to  bread  and 
mutton  !     The  lean  men  of  old  who  went  ou 


into  the  desert  to  starve  themselves  into 
sanctity,  would  have  been  infinitely  holier 
had  they  been  healthy  labourers  in  their 
Great  Master's  vineyard,  applying  sound 
minds  to  the  love  and  comfort  of  their  neigh- 
bours. There  was  use  then  no  doubt,  in 
their  extravagant  antagonism  of  a  life  of 
heavenly  comtemplation  with  the  turmoil  of 
a  world  wholly  immersed  m  rude  physical 
struggle.  We  do  not  discuss  the  state  of 
society  that  begot  and  supported  a  delusion, 
and  gave  it,  as  it  gave  at  other  times  to  yet 
more  conspicuous  delusions,  its  place  in  the 
great  system  of  human  history.  Those  half- 
starved  men,  with  their  mental  disease  and 
its  attendant  visions  and  delusions,  must 
have  been  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
incurable  lunatics. 

Drunkenness  begets  insanity  not  by  excite- 
ment. It  is  the  stage  of  reaction  and 
depression  to  which  reason  succumbs.  The 
drunkard  also  turns  from  his  meat,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  a  drink  that  contams  few 
elements  of  nourishment  for  a  great  part  of 
the  solid  sustenance  by  which  alone  the  body 
can  be  nourished,  he  secures  a  double  risk. 
He  really  starves  his  body  while  he  also 
spoils  his  powers  of  digestion  ;  thus  secures, 
in  an  extreme  form,  the  defect  of  nutrition 
that  throws  open  the  gate  by  which  madness 
usually  enters.  At  the  same  time,  he  strug- 
gles to  pull  in  his  madness  through  the  gate 
so  opened  by  taking  that  which  continually 
forces  his  mind  into  fits  of  unhealthy  depres- 
sion. 

Thus,  an  excess  of  intoxicating  drink  is 
maddening;  but  the  madness  of  the  excited 
drunkard  is  not  the  direct  begetter  of  in- 
sanity. That  comes  of  the  next  consequent 
depression  working  on  a  mind  in  an  ill- 
nourished  body.  It  is  so  also  with  opium- 
eating.  When  the  Lincolnshire  labourers 
worked  in  their  fens,  before  the  drainage  of 
the  country,  the  (not  being  of  one  mind 
with  the  proverb,  that  "  an  ague  in  spring  is 
physic  for  a  kmg")  gladly  fastened  upon 
opium-eating  as  a  safeguard  agamst  ague. 
The  fens  are  now  drained,  Ijut  the  habit  of 
eating  opium  remains  ;  and  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dr. 
Palmer  contributes  a  very  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  the  prevalence  and  danger  of  this 
secret  vice,  which  sends  him  many  a  patient 
melancholy  mad  from  among  the  peasant 
population  of  his  county. 

There  are  still  thousands  among  the  igno- 
rant, who  hold  coDcerning  insanity  opinions 
little  in  advance  of  those  of  the  day  Avhen 
Luther  said,  '•'  Idiots  are  men  in  whom  devils 
have  established  themselves  ;  and  all  the  phy- 
sicians who  heal  those  infirmities  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  natural  causes  are  ignorant 
blockheads,  who  know  nothing  about  the 
powers  of  the  demon.  Eight  years  ago  I 
mj'self  saw  and  touched  at  Dessau  a  child 
of  this  sort,  which  had  no  human  parents, 
but  had  proceeded  from  the   devil."     The 
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physician  to  the  Derbyshire  Asylum,  while 
protesting  strongly  against  the  mischievous 
belief  that  insanity  is  a  mysterious  spiritual 
disorder,  incapable  of  relief  by  medicinal 
science  says  that  no  language  can  be  too 
strong  for  such  a  protest;  for  that  false 
opinion  "  causes  the  patient  to  be  detained  at 
home  until  the  curative  stages  have  passed 
away,  ,ind  the  case  becomes  hopeless."  More- 
over, the  fearful  ideas  which  such  a  creed 
engenders,  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated,  that  thrice  has  the  superintendent  of 
this  asylym  been  requested  by  the  parents  of 
insane  per-ons  under  his  care  '•'  to  let  them 
know  when  the  malady  of  their  sons  should 
become  so  bad  as  that  they  should  require  to 
-be  suffocated."  They  looked  upon  the  suffo- 
cation of  the  patient  as  no  unusual  require- 
ment in  the  t'-eatmont  of  insanity. 

The  hist  Ilanwell  Jleport  contains  what 
Dr.  Bucknill  regards  as  the  first  authentic 
instance  of  a  man's  causing  his  own  death  by 
knocking  his  head  against  a  wall.  Apocry- 
phal or  poetical  reports  of  the  suicide  of 
prisoners  by  dashing  out  their  brains  against 
stone  walls  are  not  uncommon,  but  nothing 
worse  than  a  severe  scalp  wound  of  the  head 
has  been  known  to  result  in  recent  times 
from  any  such  attempt  by  prisoner  or  lunatic 
A 
post  may   dash  his   head   to   pieces,  but  his 


greyhound  in  full  career  running  against  a 

to   pieces, 
pace  is  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  whole 
muscular  force  of  his  body  is  behind  his  head, 
propelling  it.     Grant  that  a  man  can  urge 
himself  forward  at  a  velocity  of  twelve  miles 
in  an  hour,  then  we  may  grant,  also,   that  if 
he' throw  all  the  weight  and  impelling  force 
of  his  body  behind  his  head — as  when  he  is 
thrown  head-foremost  from  a  horse — he  may 
produce  fatal  concussion.     But  a  man  cannot 
run  with  speed  except  with  his  head  nearly 
erect ;  so  that  if  he  runs  with  head  erect,  he 
has  the  pace  without  the  weight  sufficient  for 
a  deadly  contact  with    a   wall  ;    and   if  he 
stoops  very  much,  he  has  part  of  the  weight 
without  the  pace.     At  Colney    Hatch,   how- 
ever, one  patient,  on  the  day  after  admission, 
suddenly  rushed  forward  and  struck  his  head 
with  much  force   against  the  inner   wooden 
sash  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ward.     No 
bruise    appeared    externally,    nor    did    the 
patient  even  show  that  he  was  stunned  ;  but 
he  died  five  days  afterwards ;   and  on   exa- 
mination of  the  brain,  effusion   of  blood  was 
found  to  have  been  caused  by  the  concussion. 

At  Colney  Hatch  and  Gloucester  attempts 
have  been  made  to  compare  the  variations  of 
the  ozonometer  with  the  number  of  epileptic 
fits  among  the  lunatics  in  the  asylum:  but 
no  connection  between  ozone  and  epilepsy 
has  been  traced.  It  still  remains  for  the 
scientific  men  in  charge  of  our  asylums  to 
solve  several  ^jroblems  connected  with  the 
variations  of  disease  within  their  wards.  On 
some  days  all  the  excitable  lunatics  in  an 
asylum  will  1)0  raving,  on  another  day  they 
will  be  marvellously   still.     Such  variations 


manifestly  are  dependent  on  some  subtle 
changes  in  the  influence  exerted  on  them  by 
the  earth  or  air.  Whether  ozone  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  or  if  not  that,  what 
else  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  report  of  the  Friends  Retreat  at  York 
contains  some   valuable  figures.     The  want 
of  thoroughly  good  asylums,  apart  from  the 
county  asylums  for  the  pauper   1  .natic,   in 
which   afflicted   persons  of  the  middle  class 
may   receive    promptly    the   best  help  at  a 
charge  never  exceeding  one  guinea  a  week, 
is  met  for  their  own  body  by  the  Quakers. 
This  Retreat  at  York  already  holds  a  fore- 
most  place  in  the  history  of  the  amended 
treatment  of  insanity.     There  is  yet  another 
lesson  to  be  learnt  by  observation  of  its  sys- 
tem.    Of    its    hundred   and   twelve   present 
inmates,  eighty  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  twenty-one  are   of  different  reli- 
gious professions,  and  eleven  are  not  in  mem- 
bership.    The  asylum,  one  of  the  best  hi  the 
land,  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  yields  a 
considerable  surplus  for  devotion  to  the  in- 
crease of  its  power  tr  do  good.     The_  actual 
cost  for  care  and  maintenance  of  the  inmates 
has  been,  upon  each  person, seventeen  shillings 
a   week.     The    payment  is  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  those  who  are  admitted.  _  Thirty- 
two    do  not  pay  more  than  six  shillings   a 
week,    twenty-three   pay    from   six    to    ten 
shillings,    twenty-two   pay   more   than   ten- 
shillings  but  not  more  than  a  pound,  six  pay 
more  tlian  a  pound  but  not  more   than  two 
pounds,    twenty-nine    pay    more    than  two 
pounds.     Including  a   sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  for  repairs^  and   alterations,   the   ex- 
penditure of  the  Retreat  was,  in  round  num- 


bers, six  thousand,  and  the  receipts^  from 
patients  were  seven  thousand  pounds  in  the 
year  last  set  upon  record.  The  appointments 
of  the  Retreat  are  good,  the  diet  is  liberal, 
even  carriage  exercise  for  patients  is  included 
in  its  system.  Perfectly  good,  self-supporting, 
middle-class  asylums  are,  therefore,  possible 
institutions ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  impose  heavy  charges  on  the  means 
of  men  whose  misfortune  it  is  that  tbey  lyive 
become  as  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  families 
that  were  perhaps  dependent  for  the  means 
of  comfortable  life  upon  their  daily  exertion. 
Without  the  necessity  that  it  should  become 
self-supporting,  to  some  such  purpose  as  we 
have  shown  in  a  former  volume,  the  resources 
of  Bethlehem,  under  the  wise  counsel  of 
Doctor  Hood,  are  now  being  applied  ;  but 
that  is  little  more  than  one  step  on  a  long 
broad  road.  Let  the  whole  public  (Mstinctly 
understand  twd  things  :  that  insanity  in  its 
first  stage — and  tholi  only— is  in  very  many 
cases  curable  ;  that  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to 
a  perfectly  woll-regnlatod  asylum,  when  the 
first  symjitoms  appear,  may  bo  made  plea- 
santer  and  without  involving  any  reception 
of  charity  less  costly  than  a  change  to  sea- 
side lodgi"ngs,and  will  often  suffice  to  establish 
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instant  help  and  of  the  curability  of  a  large 
mass  of  the  most  afflictiug  disease  to  which 
man  is  liable  when  instant  help  is  sought, 
would  probal)ly  create  a  demand  for  a  few 
thoroughly  good,  self-supporting,  middle-class 
asylums  strong  enough  to  call  them  into 
vigorous  existence. 

MY  LADY  CRUMP. 


My  Lady  Crump  was  a  fortunate  woman. 
She  was  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of  a  large 
fortune  ;  possessed  a  fine  estate  in  the 
country  ;  and  could  (had  she  been  so  minded) 
have  enacted  the  part  of  a  Lady  Bountiful 
as  well  as  any  sober-minded,  well-endowed 
gentlewoman  of  the  last  century.  She 
lived  in  a  grand  old  manor-house,  full  of 
deep  bay-windows,  and  dark  oak  panels, 
gorgeous  with  carving,  set  in  a  beautiful 
terraced  garden,  rich  in  cedars  and  yews.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pleasaunce  lay  a  pretty 
lake,  peopled  with  gold  fish,  and  studded 
witli  graceful  swans.  Her  handsome,  but 
lumbering  tub  of  a  coach,  draAvn  by  tlie 
sleekest  and  most  satin-coated  of  horses,  and 
driven  by  the  most  sober  of  coachmen, 
paced  in  solemn  state  up  the  fine  elm 
avenue  leading  to  the  house.  Lofty  pillars 
on  either  side  of  the  gate  bore  the  arms  of 
my  Lady  Crump,  namely,  gules,  on  a  bend 
sablebetween  six  sebants,  or,  three  purses 
argent.  Stately  peacocks  stepped  majesti- 
cally before  the  door,  spreading  their  glorious 
trains  in  the  sunshine,  and  myriads  of  doves 
cooed  softly  from  the  dovecot.  Acres  of 
gardens  stretched  away  to  the  south,  yielding 
great  harvests  of  golden  fruit.  Plenty  seemed 
to  breathe  in  the  very  air  of  the  house,  and 
corpulence  was  the  rule  therein. 

3Iy  lady's  waiting  gentlewoman  was 
comely  and  stout,  and  sailed  about  in  rich 
sobe'v-tinted  silk  gowns,  gorgeous  to  be- 
hold, followed  by  the  pet  lap-dog,  who  feould 
only  have  earned  that  title  from  reposing  in 
the  ample  lap  of  Glumdalclitch,  for  none  of 
mere  mortal  mould  could  by  any  chance  have 
contained  him.  The  staid  butler  was  so  portly, 
he  looked  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  moved 
on  castors;  and  the  chaplain  was  as  round 
and  rosy  as  one  of  his  own  apples.  The  cook, 
as  in  duty  bound,  was  the  fattest  of  all, — a 
perfect  mountain  of  solid  flesh  :  and  the  verv 
maids  and  scullions  were  as  buxom  and 
plump  as  partridges  fed  on  wheat.  There 
was  a  broad  smile  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
house,  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun,  surrounded  by  great  bright  holly- 
hocks and  sunflowers,  and  garlanded  with 
huge  red  roses  "  from  garret  to  basement,"'" 
every  Avindow  gleaming  with  sun.'iliine. 

The  only  person  who  did  not  laugh  and 
grow  fat,--the  one  little  blot  on  all  this  life 
and  sunshine, — was  my  Lady  Crump  herself, 
the  owner  of  it  all. 

She  was  a  little,  plain,  spare  woman,  with 
hardly  an  ounce  of  flesh  about  her  ;  with 


pale  feeble-looking  hair,  and  weak  eyes,  that 
never  could  have  perpetrated  a  flash  or 
twinkle  in  their  whole  existence.  Her  com- 
plexion was  wan  and  indefinite, — for  she 
seemed  not  to  have  blood  enough  in  her  body 
for  one  good  wholesome  blush.  Iler  hands 
were  long,  pale,  and  feeble :  not  possessing 
character  enough  to  look  like  claAvs,  but 
flabby  and  cold  enough  for  fungus.  Her 
voice  was  a  ghost:  not  from  want  of  power, 
but  from  aljsence  of  spirit  or  tone.  She 
always  dressed  in  dingy  greys,  or  faded 
greens,  and  wore  silks  that  did  not  make  a 
grand  rustle,  but  that  feebly  hissed  and 
shivered,  like  damp,  dead  leaves  blowing 
about.  Her  outward  appearance  was  a  faith- 
ful sign  of  her  inward  character.  She  was  a 
dreary,  melancholy  creature,  that  lived  in  her 
beautiful  house  like  an  owl  in  sunshine.  She 
never  appreciated  the  comforts  she  possessed, 
but  was  always  craving  for  something  either 
beyond  her  reach,  or  that  which,  when  ob- 
tained, lost  its  charm.  In  fact,  she  was  the 
living  and  concentrated  essence  of  discontent. 
The  mood  of  the  silly  princess,  who  longed 
for  the  roc's  egg  to  complete  her  other- 
wise perfect  palace,  was  my  Lady  Crump's 
normal  mental  condition.  She  had  been  an 
only  child,  and  became  a  spoiled  one.  Every 
Avish  was  anticipated,  every  want  was  met 
by  her  parents  ;  so  that  she  never  knew  the 
luxury  of  making  a  wholesome  wish,  and 
then  healthily  toiling  to  obtain  it.  She  was, 
in  point  of  riches,  a  sort  of  Miss  Kilmansegg : 
and,  like  that  renowned  lady,  her  natural 
tastes  and  aspirations  became  perverted  and 
eccentric.  Her  whole  existence  was  one  dis- 
satisfied longing  after  what  was  beyond  her 
reach,  as  a  sickly  plant  in  a  cellar  is  drawn 
in  distorted  fashion  to  the  light.  All  her 
servants  and  retainers  had  been  duly  and 
rigidly  trained  not  to  thwart  her,  nor  cross 
her,  in  any  way,  so  that  had  she  exclaimed 
she  wished  she  had  the  moon,  they  would 
have  tittered  in  chorus,  '•  1  wish  you  had,  my 
Lady  Crump." 

As  it  was,  not  a  day  passed  that  she  did 
not  wish  for  something  unreasonalde.  One 
day  it  would  be  for  the  robust  health  of 
Phoebe  Budd,  the  milkmaid :  another  day 
she  wished  she  had  such  a  lover  as  Rogers, 
the  handsome  young  blacksmith  :  an  idea 
that  would  have  created  mortal  terror  and 
dismay  in  said  Rogers's  mind,  had  he  known 
it.  One  week  she  would  saunter  about, 
envying  Betty  Brood  her  numerous  tribe  of 
wild  black-oyed  children,  the  pest  and  dread 
of  the  whole  parish.  The  ensuing  week  she 
would  murmur  and  repine  that  Heaven  had 
not  made  her  a  man,  to  be  able  to  win  glory 
and  scars  in  the  wars  of  the  time. 

Her  charitable  impulses  were  so  feeble 
and  uncertain  that  she  would  stare  vacantly 
out  of  her  coach  window  on  a  poor  shivering 
half-starved  beggar,  and,  after  leaving  him 
crouched  up  miles  behind  on  the  bleak  road, 
would  mutter  dolefully  : — 
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_"  I  wish  I  had  given  that  poor  man  some- 
thing."" 

'■'1  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump/""  woukl 
earnestly  say  her  kind-hearted  chaplain. 
Many  angels  risited  her  unawares,  but  my 
Lady  Crump  entertained  them  not,  and  they 
spread  their  wings  and  went  to  more  humble 
but  more  cheerful  hosts. 

When  the  summer  came  with  its  roses  and 
lilies,  and  wreathed  the  old  manor-house 
with  a  living  garland  of  fragrance  and  bloom, 
and  the  birds  twittered  and  sung  the  whole 
day  long,  my  Lady  Crump  had  her  chair 
taken  to  a  dark,  cool  corner  of  the  stately 
room,  and  would  fretfully  say : 

•'  I  wish  we  had  done  with  the  hot  summer 
weather." 

"  I  wish  we  had,  my  Lady  Crump,"  the 
starched  old  butler  Avould  answer  gravely. 

And,  when  the  lake  was  one  sheet  of  ice, 
and  the  cedar  was  hung  with  glittering  dryps, 
while  sheets  of  white  snow  covered  the  lawn 
like  an  ermine  mantle,  my  Lady  Crump 
would  muffle  herself  up  to  her  nose  in 
costly  furs  and  velvets.  She  had  her  easy- 
chair  wheeled  almost  into  the  great  fire  of 
logs,  that  wont  roaring  half-way  up  the  huge 
chimney,  and  said  dolefully  : 

"  I  wish  we  had  the  summer  back  again." 

"  I  wish  we  had,  my  Lady  Crump,"  would 
be  sure  to  come  from  some  one  or  other. 

And  so  she  lived  on,  day  by  day,  moaning 
and  pining,  never  satisfied,  till  her  life  drew 
near  to  its  close.  During  her  last  lingering 
illness  her  incessant  weak  cry  was : 

"  T  wish  I  had  my  health  again." 

And  it  was  as  dexterously  responded  to  as 
ever  by  physician  and  nurse : 

"  I  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump." 

And  then  Phoebe  Budd,  going  up  to  the 
housekeeper"s  room  to  be  paid  for  some 
needlework,  saw  the  large  sunny  window 
darkened,  and  knew  that  my  Lady  Crump 
lay  a-dying.  And  she  told  Koger  so,  as  they 
both  trudged  merrily  to  the  fair,  to  lay  out 
their  long-hoarded  savings  in  furniture,  ready 
for  their  wedding :  long  wished  for,  and 
toiled  for  early  and  late,  and  now  coming  at 
last.  They  l)Oth  said  mechanically,  "Poor 
Lady  Crump  !"  and  then  went  on  to  wonder 
if  her  heir  would  let  them  rent  the  new  cot- 
tage or  no.  And  my  Lady  Crump,  lying  in 
her  darkened  room,  with  all  the  sharpened 
senses  of  death,  heard  the  distant  soun,d  of 
their  merry  voices,  as  they  went  down  the 
felm  avenue  she  was  to  see  no  more. 

"  I  wish  I  were  in  their  place  !"  she  faintly 
sighed. 

"  I  wish  you  were,  my  Lady  Crump,"  said 
her  starched  gentlewoman. 
.  Then  my  Lady  Crump  lay  long  after  this, 
in  a  kind  of  dream,  and  the  pleasant  sunnner 
hours  flew  on  till  the  warm  light  of  the 
setting  sun  lay  bright  and  golden  on  the  rich 
green  boughs  of  the  cedar  hard  by.  The 
loud  notes  of  a  bird,  singing  nearer  the  ease- 
ment than  usual,  aroused  my  Lady  Crump 


so  that  she  moved  her  thin  hand  wearily  on 
the  silken  counterpane. 

"  I  wish  it  was  night.^'  she  moaned,  turning 
her  dim  eyes  from  the  warm  golden  rays  that 
lay  in  long  lines  over  her  ued. 

"I  wish  it  was,  my — ,"  half  uttered  the 
gentlewoman,  stopped  by  a  look  of  pain  and 
horror  on  the  chaplain's  face,  as  he  stood 
gazing  quietly  on  the  wasted  features  before 
him.  For  he  knew  that  night  was  coming — 
almost  come — with  the  great  black  shadowy 
wings,  clouding  over  the  few  gleams  of  the 
past — a  night  that  was  to  know  no  waking. 

Again  her  lips  moved,  and  he  bent  over 
her  to  catch  the  words. 

"  I  wish  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again."' 

"  I  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump,'-"  fer- 
vently and  solemnly  ejaculated  the  chaplain. 

And  so  she  died. 

Now  this  record  of  my  Lady  Crump  is 
taken  from  authentic  sources ;  and  to  _  prove 
this,  I  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  my  erudite  and  ingenious  friend,  Doctor 
Diggemout,  F.  S.  A.  He  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  ballad,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  long  current  in  our  nur- 
series, and  which,  from  internal  evidence, 
manifestly  chronicles  the  life  and  death  of 
my  Lady  Crump,  It  is  true  that  she  is  there 
designated  under  the  ambiguous  title  of  the 
Little  Old  Woman  ;  but  anyone  studying  the 
description  of  her,  and  her  style  of  livmg, 
must  feel  convinced  that  this  pseudonym  is 
very  transparent.  I  will  not  enter  into  my 
learned  friend's  dissertation  on  the  value  of 
ballad  lore,  as  throwing  light  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  history  of  a  nation,  but  will,  in 
support  of  my  assel-tion,  quote  the  opening 
verse : 

There  was  an  old  woman, 
And  what  do  you  think  ? 
She  hved  upon  nothing 
But  victuals  and  drink  ; 
Victuals  and  drink 
Were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 
And  yet  this  old  woman 
Could  never  bo  quiet. 

If  this  proof  is  not  sufficient,  take  the 
closing  verse : 

This  litUe  old  woman, 

On  dying,  we  find, 
Left  nothing,  except 

A  large  fortune  behind  ; 
So  pity  her  fate, 

Gentle  reader,  and  say 
Such  w^omcn  are  not 
To  be  found  ev'ry  day. 

And  thus  arose  the  proverb ;  so  that, 
whenever  any  one  is  unreasonable  or  dis- 
contented, and  reiterates  dolefully,  "  I  wish  I 
had  such,  or  such  a  tiling!"  he  is  silenced 
by  the  rejoinder  in  chorus,  of  all  within 
hearing,  "  I  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump  !" 
And  it  is  a  sad  fact,  that  though  the  ori- 
ginal   is    defunct,   yet   my  Lady    Crump's 
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mantle  has  descended  partially,  if  not  entirely 
on  very  many  oven  of  our  own  day.  People 
blessed  with  health,  wealth  and  youth, 
are  yet  frequently  seized  with  an  in- 
satiable craving  for  some  particular  roc's 
egg,  which,  if  even  they  possessed  it,  would 
be  an  unsuitable  disfigurement  to  their  dwell- 
i^igs.  And,  ',\hile  thus  fixing  their  eyes  on 
some  unattainable  and  douljtful  good,  they 
miss  many  tang. bio  benefits  ;  besides  many 
innocent  joys  and  pleasures,  simple  luxuries 
which  even  the  poorest  can  enjoy,  and  the 
richest  ought  to  value.  The}'  linger  list- 
lessly through  the  present  sunshiny  moment, 
dreaming  of  some  future  day  that  may 
come  loaded  with  rain  and  storm,  instead 
of  making  the  very  utmost  use  of  the  bright 
gleam  they  possess  now,  and  thereby  lay- 
ing up  stores  of  many  memories  for  days  less 
bright  to  come. 

We  may  bo  endowed  with  wealth  untold; 
with  unbroken  health ;  with  all  the  vigours 
and  energy  of  youth,  and  yet  lack  that 
crowning  presence  of  alj, — the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  happi- 
ness that  is  humanly  possible,  and  it  opens 
the  heart  with  even  such  tiny  keys  as  the 
scent  of  the  many-blossomed  May,  or  the 
song  of  the  bees  in  the  gold(  n  broom. 

0  ye  deluded  followers  of  my  Lady  Crump 
— inheritors  of  her  mantle,  more  fatal  than 
the  garments  of  Nessus,  while  you  eagerly 
peep  with  one  eye,  through  your  telescope, 
at  far-off  love  or  fame,  wealth  or  distinction 
— you  miss  all  the  nearer  but  more  vulgar 
treasures  of  green  fields  and  blue  skies,  hum- 
ble love,  and  quiet'  competence.  Renounce 
your  allegiance  to  her,  and  be  free ;  strive  to 
train  up  the  tendrils  o  your  hearts  more 
willingly  in  their  appointed  station,  and  put 
on  the  spectacles  of  contentment,  through 
which  a  wise  man  sees  the  world.  Copy 
Nature's  beautiful  adaptability;  whereby, 
although  her  fundamental  laws  are  as  un- 
changeable as  those  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, her  minor  rules  are  determined  by 
circums  ance.  I  do  not  mean  when  she 
gives  to  peculiar  climates  their  most  useful 
and  life-giving  forms  of  vegetation,  as  in  the 
giant  cactus  of  Mexico,  whose  juicy  leaves 
quench  the  thirst  of  men  and  mule,  or  the  best 
tracts  of  melons,  which,  as  Doctor  Living- 
stone tells  us,  Avas  food  for  all,  from  the  liny 
insect  to  the  lordly  elephant.  Not  in  this 
alone  do  we  sec  her  accommodating  herself 
to  her  place,  clothing  sterile  regions  with  a 
verdure  and  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
but  her  most  useful  lesson  is  nearer  home. 
You  have  only  to  watch  a  tree  planted  in 
some  confined  nook  or  corner.  It  is  true  it 
does  not  flourish  in  all  the  beauty  and  un- 
constrained freedom  that  was  intended  for  it; 
but  yet,  cramped  and  knotted,  angular  and 
misshapen  though  it  be,  it  sends  out  its  green 
branches  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
even  in  the  close  prison-yard  or  dense  city 
garden,  to  cheer  and  encourage  some  lonely 


heart,  pining  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  It 
knows  not  the  ambrosia  of  gontle  dews,  and 
delicious  cool  rains,  but  drmks,  uurepiningly, 
the  dank  fog  or  the  inky  stream  that  has 
imbibed  all  the  sooty  particles  from  roofs 
and  gutters.  Yet  it  strikes  out  its  green 
fingers  as  far  as  it  can  to  catch  the  least 
gleam  of  comfort,  reaching  far  up  for  a  tiny 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  and  fresher  air. 

In  all  phases  of  life  in  which  we  arc  placed 
there  is  something  to  be  gathered  and  gained 
— '■'  some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer" 
— some  humanising  influence  that  is  to  work 
for  our  good.  Above  all,  let  us  steer  clear  of 
the  rock  on  which  my  Lady  Crump  went 
down  : 

111  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 
Yet  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, — 

The  growling  and  inveterate  sickness  of  the 
heart  discontent.  Good  Isaac  Walton  says : 
"  Let  us  not  repine,  nor  think  the  gifts  of 
God  rnequally  bestowed.  If  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  these  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  ricii  man's  girdle 
that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  rest- 
less nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly. 
Let  us  therefore  be  thankful  for  health 
and  competence,  and  above  all  for  a  quiet 
conscience !" 


iL 


THE    REVEREND  ALFRED   IIOBLUSH 
FINDS  A  NEW  BROOM. 

The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush,  is  submitted  in 
this  place  as  illustrative  of  the  stripes  which 
this  ill-fated  person  had  to  bear  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears  : 

She  came  with  the  most  extraordinary 
testimonials  as  to  character,  having  left  for 
perusal  a  package  of  the  documents  popu- 
larly known  as  discharges,  or  cliaracters, 
done  up  in  a  strap  and  buckle ;  and  I  am 
about  calling  to  the  single  person  who 
waits  on  me,  but  who  is  only  holding 
ofiice  provisionally  until  the  appointment  of 
a  successor — to  show  up  the  bearer  of  the 
documents — Avhen  I  think  of  the  state  of  my 
room  now  in  horrible  disorder,  which  is  such 
as  almost  to  preclude  possibility  of  easy  ac- 
cess. For  being  what  is  irreverently  called 
a  bookworm,  and  all  shelf  accommodation 
being  long  since  used  up,  I  had  found  it  con- 
venient, for  purposes- of  reference,  to  keep 
the  greater  folios  and  more  unmanageable 
tomes  at  free  quarters  on  the  floor,  with  a 
little  circuitous  lane  leading  round  by  the 
window,  the  windings  of  which  were  only 
known  by  myself.  The  fact  was,  I  was  busy 
with  the  Golden  Ass  (which,  as  all  tlie  world 
knows,  was  written  long  ago  by  the  heathen 
Apuleius,  and  is  most  delightful  rcai  ing).  of 
which  I  had  been  labouring  at  a  choice  edi- 
tion for  many  year.?.  It  should  be  the 
completest,  most  erudite  thing  of  the  age.     I 
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dreamt  of  golden  asses  all  night  long  :  I  rode 
them  in  my  sleep,  and  was  in  return  ridden 
cruelly  by  them  in  night  mares  (asses  ?). 
All  my  thoughts  were  to  that  one  end — of 
the  Golden  Ass !  To  that  end  too  were  all 
those  open  drawers  overflowing  with  loose 
papers — those  Look-stands  groaning  under 
ponderous  volumes.  To  that  end  was  the 
dust  which  lay  thick  everywhere,  for  fear  of 
the  Golden  Ass  being  disturbed. 

Some  way.  I  dreaded  the  interview  with 
the  virtuous  menial  who  I  knew  was  waiting 
below.  I  felt,  as  it  were,  mentally  trans- 
ported to  a  dentist's  front  parlour,  and  seemed 
to  be  waiting  until  a  person  in  black  should 
throw  the  door  open,  and  say,  "  Now  sir  !" 
In  truth,  I  had  my  heart  broke  already  in 
these  interviews  with  importunate  ladies, 
who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  considered 
my  line  of  em])loyment  most  desirable — single 
being  considered  in  the  profession  not  to  give 
much  trouble.  And  so  T  was  harassed  by 
persons  of  thorough  capabilities  and  general 
in-door  qualifications ;  and  had  to  hold  a 
daily  reception  of  lady  candidates.  I  was 
actually  lain  in  wait  for  in  the  open  streets, 
and  hustled  in  the  most  unseemly  manner : 
and  once  was  observed  flying  down  a  by- 
lane,  pursued  by  three  women  of  excited  de- 
meanour. The  wretched  nights  I  spent, 
tossing  and  thinking  of  the  horrid  nuisance. 
Reason  at  one  time  all  but  tottered  on  its 
throne ;  and  the  Golden  Ass  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  At  last  one  good  friend, 
taking  pity  on  my  condition,  said  he  had 
heard  of  a  treasure,  who  had  lived  with  a 
bachelor  friend  of  his,  and  would  send  her  if 
I  wished.  And  she  was  now  waiting  below 
— the  perfect  treasure.  '■  Send  her  up,"  I 
called  in  a  feeble  voice  to  the  person  who  was 
only  holding  office  until  the  appointment  of 
a  successor.  "  Ask  Mrs.  Swipelin  to  step 
this  way." 

I  was  in  the  dentist's  parlour  again.  I 
hear  the  butler's  step.  I  hear  the  other 
patient  going  through  the  hall — no  doulit, 
with  his  handkerchief  to  his  face.  Was  this 
Mrs.  Swipelin,  the  prefect  treasure  ? 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway — smiling 
and  nodding  to  me ;  but  in  spite  of  such  re- 
assuring gestures  my  heart  sank  terribly. 
IIow  should  I  manage  to  discuss  terms — to 
make  suitable  arrangements  with  a  person  of 
those  Patagonian  dimensions — that  super- 
human size  and  admeasurement  ?  It  would 
be  undue  influence,  agreement  made  under 
bodily  fear !  I  was  in  bodily  fear  :  if  she 
chose  to  use  personal  violence,  there  was  none 
nigh,  and  1  was  at  her  mercy.  Terrible 
s]iectre  !  there  she  stood  at  the  door  with  her 
shawl  swathed  tightly  about  l;er.  and  evidently 
trying  to  encourage  me.  with  a  series  of  plea- 
sant smiles.  Pleasant!  Poor  soul  !  no  efforts 
of  hers  could  force  herfeatures  to  a  Ijenignant 
expression.  Nature  luiving  cast  the  lower  part 
of  her  face  in  a  mould  irresistibly  suggesting 
the  notion  of  a  jug. 


She  was  speaking  now,  at  least  there  was 
to  be  heard  a  peculiar  rasjiing  sound,  as  if 
carpenters  were  busy  in  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber. She  was  glad  to  see,  she  said,  1  had  got 
her  little  papers  before  me.  She  had  lived 
with  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land.  0 
dear,  yes  !  Had  enjoyed  the  society  of  lords, 
dukes,  and  commoners.  Seductive  ofi'ers  had 
been  made  to  her ;  bags  of  gold  laid  at  her 
feet. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  protruding  with  pain- 
ful prominence,  the  portion  of  her  counten- 
ance which  has  been  already  likened  to  a 
jug,  "I  put  all  proifers,  such  to  the  behind 
of  me.  llaving  no  fancy  for  jules  and  beauty, 
and  distraction  of  'igh  life ;  but  seeking 
rather  quiet.  And  hearing  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman, living  lonely  by  himself,  witliout  a 
soul  to  do  for  him  in  the  world,  I  come 
straight  from  the  country,  tAvo  'undred  miles 
away,  with  all  my  trunks  and  boxes,  not 
small  in  themselves,  and  now  lying  at  the  Goat. 
Here,"  continues  Mrs.  Swipelin,  throwing 
her  eyes  up  devotionally,  "  Providence  has 
brought  me  to  a  havien — to  an  'arbour — of 
peas,  where  I  may  ride  at  hanker  securely — 
now  and  for  ever  and  ever,  give  glory. 
Amen." 

A  horrible  feeling  began  to  take  possession 
of  me  from  this  moment,  that  she  being  now 
on  the  premises,  would  really,  and  with- 
out metaphor,  ride  there  at  anchor,  without 
possibility  of  being  dislodged;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  sad  truth  forced  itself  on  me 
that  the  power  of  resistance  was  every  in- 
stant. I  did  indeed  stand  in  bodily  fear  of 
her  ;  liut,  providentially,  the  folios  were  there 
— between  her  and  me. 

"From  the  moment  I  was  sitting  in  that 
'oly 'all  below,  I  saw  that  this  would  be  my 
'ome.  '  Suzy  Swipelin,' 1  says,  'your  wander- 
ings is  from  this  moment  over  now  and  for 
ever,  world  without  end  !  This  night  you 
shall  sleep  luider  your  hown  fig-tree.''  You 
like  the  dischargers."  Mrs.  Swipelin  con- 
tinued with  a  horrible  insinuatino-  leer. 


0,    hideed,   yes,"    I   said 


hastily,    glad 


"  Nothing  could  be  better; 


to  propitiate  her 
but  I'm  afraid — '' 

"Just  permit  of  me — "  she  interrupted, 
about  stepping  forAvard  and  lessening  her 
distance  lietween  us,  but  becomhig  conscious 
of  the  obstacle  proceeded  with  much  irrita- 
bility to  cut  a  passage  for  herself  among  the 
folios,  tossing  them  aside  contemptuously.  I 
fancied  I  heard  sounds  like  "drat"  and  "un- 
regular."  I  shrank  back  from  her  as  she 
stood  towering  over  me.  "  Ye  like  them," 
she  said 
them  ?" 


taking   them  up.      "No   fault  in 


"They  are,"  I  answered,  "complimentary 
in  the  extreme.  You  should  be  proud  indeed 
of  such  testimony,  and  kec])  them  carefully  to 
hand  down  to  y<iur  children."  IIow  1  loathed 
myself  as  I  s]ioke  these  honeyed  words. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Swipelin.  with  a  leer  of 
admiration,  "a  nice-spoken  gentleman  with 
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whom  I  can  journey  down  this  wale  of  life  all 
my  live  long  days  until  death  do  us  part, 
without  warning  or  so  much  as  a  month's 
wapes.  Bless  ye !  what  a  house  we  shall 
make  of  it !  " 

••  You  mi.sunderstand,"  I  said,  in  something; 

If, 

-or 


like   crying    tones,    "  you   do    indeed 
indeed,   you    had    only    applied    earlier- 
come    sooner.       But    I    am    afraid     I    am 
pledged — " 

"  Pledged  then  be  it,"  Mrs.  Swipclin  an- 
swered with  horrible  avidity,  "  fi'om  now 
hencefortli  and  for  ever  more.  But  for  coming 
an  hour  before  to-morrow  night,  I  could 
not  do  it.  Those  baggages  are  too  many  and 
heavy." 

"  But,"  saul  I,  nearly  frantic,  "  I  don't 
mean  that.  I  don't  want  you  to  come.  I 
did  not  mean  to  engage  you.     That  is — " 

A  fearful  change  came  over  her  face,  and  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  the 
fatal  words.  AVith  alarm,  I  observed,  too 
that  she  was  handluig  abstractedly,  the  great 
wooden  ruler  that  always  lay  beside  my 
desk. 

"  Would  ye  repeat  that,''  she  said  in  low 
suppressed  accents.  "  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  said." 

Kepcat  ?  It  was  impossible  ;  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  Mrs.  Swipclin 
said,  giving  a  tap  with  the  ruler  at  every 
word,"  tliat  you  intend  a  going  back  of  j'our 
word,  given  and  plighted  solenmly  afore  this 
here  halter,  as  it  might  be.  Do  I  take  you 
as  meaning  to  fling  me  to  the  winds,  as  you 
would  a  broken  reed  ?     Do  I — " 

Fling  her  to  the  winds  !  At  another  season 
I  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion.  But  now 
the  aspect  of  the  infuriated  woman  checked 
such  unseemly  mirth. 

'•  What  I  would  convey,"!  said,  soothing!}', 
'•  is—" 

"  What  do  ye  mean  ?"  she  said,  turning  on 
me  (with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  the  ruler), 
and  in  a  high  scream  that  made  me  tremble, 
"do  you  think  that  after  a  handling  and 
thumbing  of  my  dischargers"  (I  remarked  in 
all  ni}'  trepidation  this  unusual  tinal  syllable) 
"  till  the}'  are  filthy,  and  bringing  me  here, 
day  after  day,  and  engaging  of  me,  that  T  am 
to  be  put  ofl'  now  at  this  time  of  day  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
With  that  she  stood  before  me  with  arms 
squared, — an  awful  picture. 

I  am  timorous  by  nature,  and  love  a  quiet 
life  above  all  things  in  the  world.  What  if 
in  tliis  lonely  house  this  fierce  Amazon  should 
meditate  violence  to  my  person  ?  1  might  in- 
deed call  vainly  for  help.  Besides,  if  I  had 
given  my  word,  and  so  raised  false  hopes  in 
the  poor  woman's  breast — an}' thing  was  bet- 
ter than  a  scene. 

'•  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Swipclin,"  I  said,  "you 
may  indeed  be  right  in  what  you  say  ;  and 
if  i  did 


engage   you,  of  course   you  must 
come."     So   I   continued  affecting   an  easy 


carelessness  I  was  far  from  feeling.  "  If  you 
will  call  some  day  next  week,  or  nextmunth, 
or  indeed  any  time  during  tlie  course  of  the 
year  that  you  are  at  leisure — we  can  talk 
it  over — " 

She  smiled — a  grim  smile — and  closed  one 
eye  slowly,  passing  by  the  miserable  jest 
without  remark.     But  she  was  softened. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  then,  and  a  load  off  this 
blessed  breast.  I  could  sing  l()ud,II:dlelnjacks 
now  and  for  ever  and  ever !  U  my  dear  young 
gentleman  !  if  you  was  to  know  how  I  have 
prayed  for  this  day  and  hour  when  I  shall 
have  journeyed  down  the  walley  of  the  shader 
of  death,  and  have  a  young  man  to  look 
after  me  in  my  old  age  !  I  ride  now  in  the 
'Aven.     0,  jubilee!" 

Here,  in  a  sort  of  religious  transport,  with 
eyes  turned  heavenwards,  she  stood  for  some 
moments.  It  was  all  over,  indeed.  Useless 
struggling  further. 

'•'  These  dischargers,"  I  said,  faintly  hoping 
that  even  this  adoption  of  her  own  termina- 
tion of  the  word  might  propitiate  her,  '•  these 
disohai'gers  appear — I  don't  wish  to  insinuate 
anything;  but  if  you  could  explain — they 
seem  a  little  short."  To  which  Mrs.  Swip- 
clin made  no  reply,  beyond  profound  shaking 
of  her  head  backwards  and  forwards,  and  a 
sort  of  deep  fetched  sigh,  that  sounded  like 
whistling  of  the  wind  round  a  contiguoua 
street  corner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  I  said,  not  gathering 
her  meaning.  But  no  answer  coming.  I  went 
on.  "  I  don't  wish  to  find  fault,  but  here  is 
Mr.  Mildman,  for  instance;  you  only — "  (I 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  word)  ''resided — 
ves — resided  with  him  six  weeks.  Now  if  I 
might  ask — " 

Again  mournful  and  dismalest  shaking  of 
the  head,  together  with  significant  pointing 
to  the  ground,  and  then  sky  above.  She 
seemed  to  murmur,  in  pious  ecstacy,  words 
sounding  like  "  Gone  to  gloiy.  Hallelnjacks 
for  ever  !  "  From  which  I  supposed  it  was  to 
be  inferred,  erroneously  or  not.  tliat  her  last 
employer  had  been  removed  to  other  spheres 
above  or  below. 

I  did  not  think  it  discreet  to  push  the 
matter  farther. 

'•And  this."  I  said,  laying  my  finger  on 
another,  "  two  months  ?" 

Much  shaking  of  head  again,  in  reply  ; 
besides  which, Mrs.  Swipclin  had  now  covered 
up  her  face  in  a  great  blue  handkerchief. 
The  tomb  had,  doubtless,  closed  over  this 
gentleman  likewise  :  and  not  being  one  to 
intrude  on  the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  1  let  it 
pass  :  and  taking  up  another  : 

'■  And  this,"  I  said,  delicately,  '"not  quite 
three  months?"  (It  was  two  months  and 
two  days  ;  but  no  matter.) 

Mrs.    Swipclin's  grief   became  now  quite 
hysterical.     "  Don't,  dun't,"  she  said,  motion- 
ing with  her  arm,  "  don't  speak  of  him." 
"What!    dead  too?"     I   said,   in   astonish- 
ment.    "  How  curious  !" 
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Strange  mortality,  certainly :  but,  under 
the  circumstances.  1  did  not  press  for  more 
particulars. 

The  new  broom  was  now  indeed  taken  ; 
.and  there  was  an  end  on  it.     Let  me  go  back 
to  my  Golden  Ass,  and   drown  care  in  Iris 
sweet  hoe-haws.  I 

Coming  home  late  that  evening,  T  found 
the  hall  quite  blocked  with  three  monster 
hair  trunks,  laid  so  as  to  completely  obstruct 
the  passage.  The  new  broom  had  come 
home ;  and  these  cases  contained  her  worldly 
goods. 

"As  the  tree  falls,  it  must  lie  in  that 
blessed  way  for  ever,"  she  said,  largely  para- 
phrasing a  passage  of  the  Sacred  Text.  "  And 
there  that  beast  of  a  caltman  laid  them — 
unless  you,  my  sweet  gentleman,  will  put 
your  lovely  hands  to  them,  and  help  old  Suzy 
up  the  stairs  with  them." 

The  •woman  was  strong  enough  to  have 
taken  all  three  upon  her  shoulders  :  Imt  with 
ill-concealed  disgust,  I  had  finally  to  aid  her 
in  removing  thorn  to  one  side,  else  they  would 
have  stayed  there  for  ever. 

Next  morning  I  vt'as  deep  again  in  the 
Golden  Ass,  commenting  on  him  and  ela- 
borating him  with  more  than  usual  diligence 
and  success.  Some  new  lights  had  broken  in 
upon  me,  and  a  very  curious  hypothesis. 
which  would  hitherto  seem  to  have  escaped 
all  previous  scholars  who  had  written  upon 
the  Golden  Ass.  In  a  sort  of  a  fever,  I  Avas 
v/orkins;  this  out,  wlieii  there  was  l^rousht 
m  to  me,  as  it  were,  a  liu-ther  incitement,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dispatch  from  the  well-known 
Doctor  Kitoly,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent 
scholar,  and  principal  of  a  famous  college. 
Doctor  Kitely  had  himself  made  researches 
upon  the  Golden  Ass  ;  and  actually  possessed 
an  editio  princeps.  of  extraordinary  rarity, 
of  that  animal.  Knowing  this,  I  had  put 
myself  in  communication  with  him  ;  the 
result  of  which  was  this  despatch,  full  of 
words  of  encouragement,  with  a  promise  not 
only  to  send  me  the  rare  copy  for  collation 
(alluding  of  course  to  the  scholastic  sense  of 
the  word),  but  even  to  pay  me  a  visit  and 
look  at  my  work,  when  ho  should  be  in  tha*; 
part  of  the  country.  Here  was  Elysium 
opened  to  me  of  a  sudden ;  and  in  a  sort  of 
literary  transport,  I  was  thinking  what 
bright  things  were  in  store  for  me,  when  I 
was  recalled  violently  back  to  earth,  by  a 
sound  as  of  one  overthrown  near  the  door. 

'■  Drat  them  books  for  ever  and  evermore," 
Mrs.  Swipclin  said,  rising'from  the  floor  much 
excited.  "  Who  is  it  leaves  them  in  this 
unregular  way.  like  potsherds,  for  people's 
shins  V 

•'  T  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Swip- 
clin,"' I  said. 

'■  There  are  sliolves,  surely,"  she  answered, 
"  and  books  for  the  shelves,  and  there  let 
them  bo  for  ever  and  ever  more — give  glory, 
anion.  Well,  dinner — you  would  like  it  at 
two — " , 


"Two  o'clock!"  I  said,  in  astonishment. 
'•Seven,  Mrs.  Swipclin,  I  always  dine  at 
seven." 

"  So  I  heerd,"  Mrs.  Swipclin  answered ; 
■'•' and  yet  tvvO  has  been  my  own  partic^ilar 
hour  for  years — 0  dear, — so  many  vears 
back!"  _  '  ^    •' 

"  You  can  dine  at  that  hour,  if  you  like,"  I 

said,  with  an  uneasy  feeling  coming  over  me. 

''Much  healthier  hour,"  she  went  on,  '"'for 

gents  that  study.     Now,  take  Suzy 's  advice; 

make  it  two." 

"  I  can't  indeed,"  I  said  in  great  heat  and 
excitement.  "  Please  to  let  mo  dine  at  my 
own  hour.  It  is  very  hard  indeed,  that  I  am 
not  allowed." 

'•'  And  ftho's  a-hindering  of  you  ?"  she 
burst  out.  "But  it's  unregular — monstrous 
in  a  Christian  house  !  Two  dinners,  indeed  ! 
Have  I  four  j^'iir  of  hands,  please,  to  be 
getting  dinners  ready  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  ?  Perhaps  six  in  the  morning,  or  ten  at 
night,  will  be  the  next  called  for !"  Then 
suddenly  growing  cool,  she  said,  in  wheedling 
tones:  "Now,  don't  get  aggravating  of  poor 
Suzy  this  way  ;  say  it — two.  Let  it  be  two, 
my  sweet  gentleman,  for  the  first  days  ;  and 
then  you  can  have  it  seven  for  ever  and  ever 
more  !     Ilalleloojack  1" 

I  was  panting  to  be  at  the  Golden  Ass.  and 
in  Ijodily  fear  lest  the  hypothesis  should 
escnpe  me.  So  I  gave  up,  for  quietness'  sake  : 
and  at  two  o'clock  swallowed  a  wretched, 
ill-cooked  morsel,  and  vras  uncomfortable  all 
the  day  aftel. 

"'  A  beautiful  arrangement,"  Mrs.  Swipclin 
said,  "as  the  two  dinners  was  thus  off'  her 
mind  together." 

It  might  have  been  off  her  mind  ;  but  it 
fell  heavily  enough  on  another's,  as  I  was  to 
learn  from  ^snd  experience.  I  am  firmly 
persup.dcd,  that  certain  dyspeptic  filings  to 
which  I  am  now  a  martyr,  may  be  traced 
back  to  this  unnatural  practice  of  early 
dining. 

We  never  reverted  to  the  good  old  seven 
o'clock,  the  right  of  prescription  being 
always  thrown  in  my  face.  "'  Was  1  going  to 
bnck  of  my  word  ?  What  was  this  chop- 
ping and  a-changing?  She  had  no  notion  of 
this  going  back  from  seven  to  two.  and  from 
two  to  seven."  So,  with  a  sigh,  I  submitted. 
Welcome  megrims,  horrililost  disfirrange- 
nieiit  of  digestive  functions  !  till  foi' peace  and 
quiet,  and,  let  me  add,  for  my  Golden  Ass. 

Ho  was  getting  forward  superlly,  v.ith 
great  strides,  and  cutting  out  his  work  as 
the  phrase  is,  in  superb  style.  In  his  sweet 
com)ianion.^hip  I  forgot  all  my  domestic 
troubles.  The  dreadful  nightmare  below 
stairs,  whom  I  had  long  since  ceased  to 
struggle  with,  was  kept  out  of  my  thoughts 
during  these  hours  of  study  :  and  wlieii  there 
reached  nie  one  morning,  a  packet  containing 
the  sacred  and  unique  copy  from  Doctor 
Kitely,  with  notice  tlint  he  would  in  a  few 
days   be  in  my  neighbourhood,  and   would 
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come  to  me,  my  cup  of  joy  was  full.  It- was 
wrapped  in  many  folds,  and  was  in  a  very 
loose  and  dilapidated  condition;  its  few 
leaves  being  all  sadly  frayed  and  moth- 
eaten.  So  it  had  to  be  handled  with 
extraordinary  delicacy  and  tenderness.  The 
colour  wjjs  of  a  deep  brown,  and  each  leaf 
chipped  off  in  fragments  at  the  touch,  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  rich  mouldy  fragrance  that 
exhaled  from  it :  I  sniffed  it  as  though  it  had 
been  purest  otto. 

'■'•  I  will  treat  him  like  a  prince,"  I  said 
alcud:  "he  shall  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing. I  shall  have  the  house  done  up  and 
cleaned  down,  and  made  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin.'" 

I  rubbed  my  hands  together  in  delicious 
anticipation. 

"  And  who  do  you  suppose  is  to  go  a-slaviug 
of  herself,  a-clcauing  up  and  doing  down  of 
a  house  for  evermore  V  said  a  hoarse  voice 
from  outside  the  door.  "'•  Fine  times  we're 
coming  to !  a  poor  overworked  creature 
as  it  is,  to  be  set  to  such  doings,  without  so 
much  as  thought  of  chars !  Like  enough, 
indeed."  And  then  the  hoarse  voice  passed 
on  down  the  stairs,  until  the  sounds  were  lost 
in  the  distance. 

She  had  her  chars  in  to  satiety  even. 
I  did  not  order  them,  or  even  think  of 
them,  or  propose  their  coming.  They  came 
in  defiance  of  me,  and  filled  the  house  in  a 
flood !  Their  wash-tubs  were  as  eternal 
pitfalls  and  stumbling  blocks.  I  met  those 
ladies  in  every  quarter  ;  strange  dishevelled 
creatures  with  unkempt  locks  and  ragged 
draperies.  They  imparted  a  dampness  to  the 
air,  and  1  thought  the  stairs  would  never  dry. 
Mrs.  Swipclin  sat  all  day  in  the  kitchen, 
and  thus  superintended  the  operation.  I 
shunned  meeting  her,  and  used  to  slip  back 
into  my  room  when  I  heard  her  step  on  the 
stairs,  regarding  her  much  as  the  person  in 
the  novel  did  the  horrible  monster  he  had 
created  !  She  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
did  precisely  as  she  liked.  I  was  given  over 
to  her,  body  and  soul. 

'•'  Beautiful  it  looks  now !"  she  said, 
admiringlj-,  as  I  came  in  late  on  the  evening 
when  the  operations  had  at  last  concluded ; 
"  but  go  up,  my  sweet  sir,  go  up-stair.":!,  and 
see  what  poor  Suzy  can  think  of  for  you. 
Such  a  little  surprise.  But  I  won't  tell  him, 
no  no!"  (words  addressed  to  wild  char- 
women drawn  up  behind  her.) 

A  surprise  ?  My  eyes  lighted  up  with 
sudden  pleasure.  Had  Doctor  Kitcly  arrived, 
I  asked  eagerly. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Swipclin,  still  smiling : 
"  go  up  and  let  it  sec  for  itself,  and  say  its 
Suzy  is  not  all  so  bad  as  they  make  her  out." 

With  a  sense  as  of  something  terrible  over- 
shadowing me,  I  bounded  up-stairs,  the  wild 
army  of  chars  following  behind  wdth  uncon- 
trolled manifestations  of  delight,  and.  for  a 
moment,    stood   at  my   own   door,   scarcely 

aring  to  look  m. 


I  nearly  fainted  with  the  shock.  I  was 
spinning  round  (as  I  was  told  afterwards) 
for  the  next  few  minutes,  like  a  top.  Rage, 
frenzy  and  grief,  fluctuated  in  my  1)reast 
with  a  terrible  power.  I  was  as  one  dis- 
traught, as  one  fit  to  be  tied.  And  what 
wonder  ?  For  there,  before  my  eyes  lay  tjie 
wreck  of  everything  that  was  dear  to  me  in 
the  world.  ]My  own,  my  beautiful !  my  sanc- 
tum of  sanctums !  my  Arab  steed  !  my  tur- 
quoise that  I  would  not  have  parted  with  for 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys — lay  rifled,  stripped, 
and  bare  before  me.  Quite  naked,  not  one 
left !  The  floor  cleared,  the  desks  lightened, 
the  papers  spoliated,  and  the  books  carted 
away  (I  suppose).  Heavy  folios,  left  open 
at  particular  passages,  which  had  taken  me 
weeks  to  hunt  up,  were  now  closed  for  ever 
and  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Some  of 
the  smaller  ones  I  could  make  out  afar-off, 
lying  in  confused  masses  at  the  very  top  of 
the  shelves,  some  shut,  some  open,  their 
backs  broken  irretrievably  by  the  superin- 
cumbent mass.  But  my  papers,  m}*  precious 
papers,  and  (a  cold  sweat  here  broke  out  on 
m}'  forehead)  the  priceless  copy,  the  match- 
less editio  princeps  of  Doctor  Kitely,  I  did 
not  see  it ! 

"  The  G-g-g-old-en  A-a-ass  !"  I  faintly  mur- 
mured. 

"  Ah !  get  along,"  Mrs.  Swipclin  said,  with 
strona:  disgust:  "what  do  you  mean  with 

TIT 

your  gold  and  your  asses  1  Look  about 
you,  man,  and  tell  Suzy  how  you  like  her 
work." 

"  Wretched  woman,"  I  exclaimed,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  being  of  a  sudden  endued 
with  a  supernatural  strength  and  courage; 
•'tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  it,  the 
book  ;  the  precious  quarto." 

I  shook  her  dreadfully,  but  in  an  instant 
she  was  free  ;  my  poor  puny  muscles  being 
no  match  for  her  giant  proportions. 

"Be  quiet  with  ye,"  she  said  roughly: 
"what  quarters  do  you  want?  Precious 
volumes  indeed !  Is  it  Testament,  or  Bible, 
or  what  V 

"  No,  no,''  I  said,  frantically,  "  the  book, 
the  old  book  that  was  on  my  desk  :  the  choice 
exemplar,  the  editio  rarissima,  marked  with 
three  R's  in  the  catalogues." 

A  sort  of  Indian  char  squaw,  stepping 
from  the  rear,  here  spoke  in  the  dialect  of 
her  country.  "  It  moight  be  thin  and  mowldy 
loike  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  eagerly  adapting  my- 
self to  the  strange  pronunciation,  "  it  was 
mowldy  ;  you  are  right,  indeed." 

'•'  Whoy,"  says  the  savage  lady,  "  Oi  see 
such  thing  up-stair  loike  in  corner.  Whoy  ! 
Oi  light  foire  wie't.'' 

I  gave  a  shriek  and  rushed  at  her.  She 
fled  up-stairs,  and  soon  brought  down  to  me 
a  sort  of  wretched  wisp — the  few  remaining 
leaves  of  the  precious  quarto  !  All  that  was 
left!  What  was  I  to  do?  Whither  flee? 
How  escape  the  wrath  of  avenging  Kitely  ? 
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"  Wretch,"  I  said,  turning  on  the  miser- 
able woman  who  had  brought  this  rum 
about,  "  begone  !  leave  my  house.  Darken 
my  threshold  no  longer.  Let  your  accursed 
presence  haunt  mo  no  more.  You  have 
wrought  deadly  mischief — embittered  my 
existence!  Begone!.  Take  thy  beak  from 
out  my  heart,"  I  continued,  apostrophising 
her  as  the  late  Mr.  Poe  did  his  raven, 
"and  thy  form — thy  ugly"  (this  adjective 
was  not  in  the  original  text)  "  form  from  off 
my  door.     Begone !     Begone,  I  say  !" 

She  shrank  avray  appalled,  and  the  next 
morning,  the  hair-trunks  were  seen  in  the 
hall.  1  forced  her  to  go,  I  would  submit  to 
the  thraldom  no  longer ;  but  purchased  liberty 
at  a  heavy  pecuniary  compensation. 

CHIP. 


ART    IN    ITS    CHIMNET-CORNER. 

London  may  well  devote  herself  to  a  pro- 
found study  of  Gothic  and  Italian  styles, 
when  there  is  a  fiesli  ornament  to  be  added 
to  the  decoration  of  her  not  particularly  well 
dressed  person.  The  choice  of  a  pattern  for 
a  Foreign  Office  is  to  her  as  serious  a  matter 
for  debate  as  the  selection  of  a  new  bracelet 
by  one  of  her  thousand-thousand  daughters. 
She  has  not  yet  distinguished  herself  very 
favourably  by  her  tastes  in  decoration. 
Monster  pins,  like  her  monument!?,  are  not  to 
be  equalled  by  the  ornaments  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world  for  ugliness.  What  will  our 
Madam  think  of  it.  should  the  day  come 
when  jNIadam  Birmingham  or  Madam  Leeds 
aim  shafts  of  defiance  at  her — even  chimney 
shafts — and  making  a  grace  of  a  necessity, 
establish  the  reputation  of  a  town  full  of 
facte  ry  chimneys,  for  an  adorned  beauty  as 
enchanting  to  the  stranger  as  that  of  the 
gay  lady  of  the  Golden  Horn  with  all  her 
mhiarets. 

Why  should  a  tall  shaft,  or  a  forest  of  tall 
shafts,  tapering  into  the  air,  be  ugly  ?  When 
we  erect  a  pillar  as  an  ornament,  it  com- 
monly turns  out  to  be  an  eyesore.  We  know 
that  a  column  ought,  by  its  nature,  to  be  an 
architectural  embellishment  to  any  town, 
but  we  do  not  apj^ear  to  admit,  though  we 
know  perfectly  well,  that  a  column,  with 
the  swelling  capital  that  furnishes  a  part  of 
the  support  to  a  stone  roof,  looks  merely 
lumpish  and  uncomfortable  when  it  expands 
at  the  summit  to  support  nothing  at  all,  and 
for  no  purpose  at  all  except  the  direct 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  lost  morsel  of  Rome- 
thing  else.  Our  factories  provide  an  actual 
necessity  for  the  erection  of  tall  columns  as 
air-shafts,  furnace  chinnieys,  ventilating  flues. 


and  so  forth. 


pourmg 


Li  a  few  years  they  will  be 
into  the  upper  air  only  invisible 
products  of  combustion  and  decomposition, 
since  furnaces  are  now  being  taught  to  burn 
the  solid  matter  of  their  smoke.  i3ut  if  tliey 
must  emit   smoke,   let  them   by   all   meaug 


do  so  ;  they  may  be  none  the  uglier  for  any 
cloud  they  blow.  A  very  able  writer  upon 
architecture  h.as  boldly  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  Shot  Tower,  on  the  south  side  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  is  a  bettor  ornament  to 
London  than  the  IMonument  on  Fish  Street 
Hill.  And  he  is  right.  The  Shot  Tower 
breaks  an  outline  pleasantly  with  something 
real,  and  manifestly  it  is  in  its  place,  although 
as  much  a  tower  as  if  it  had  been  built  only 
for  romantic  purposes. 


An  eminent 


engmeer, 


linson,    now    claims    for 


Mr.  Robert   Raw- 
art    its    chimney 


corner.  He  recommends  owners  of  factories, 
builders  of  country  houses,  or  of  public 
buildings,  which  require  tall  ventilating 
shafts,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
to  remember  that  the  lofty  shaft  is  seen  from 
afar,  that  it  is  an  architectural  feature  of  which 
the  great  capabilities  have  in  this  country 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  that 
at  an  increase  of  cost  too  slight  to  be  grudged 
by  any  man  of  capital  who  builds  for  himself, 
it  may  be  made,  either  singly  or  as  one  of  a 
group,  an  ornament  to  any  neighbourhood. 
This  gentleman  accordingly  has  just  issued 
a  very  handsome  volume  of  large  plates,  on 
which  we  see  depicted  chimney  and  venti- 
lating shafts,  single  or  grouped,  as  they  may 
be  attached  to  factories  or  country  houses, 
and  that  really  are  worth  making  into  pic- 
tures. A  little  just  regard  to  form  and 
to  colour — coloured  bricks  being  of  course 
pressed  into  service — with  a  true  artistic 
sense  of  what  is  graceful,  will  suffice  to 
enable  private  gentlemen  and  manufacturers 
to  put  to  shame  the  column  building  of 
the  British  Government,  without  stepping 
aside  out  of  their  every-day  path  in  life,  or 
subjecting  themselves  to  an  expense  which 
they  need  think  worth  very  serious  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Kawlinson  has  found  in  his 
book  of  pictures  an  effective  way  of  recom- 
mending his  idea ;  and  that  his  idea  is  a  very 
good  one,  that  it  jioints  in  a  direction  which 
we  really  must  take  sooner  or  later,  who  can 
doubt?  We  join  heartily,  for  our  own  part, 
in  this  claim  for  some  union  of  the  graces 
with  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  which 
has  been  hitherto  left  to  be  satisfied  only  in 
the  rudest  manner.  It  Avill  be  a  pleasant 
thing  for  many  men,  if  jMr.  Rawlinson  suc- 
ceeds in  his  polite  endeavour  to  instal  Art 
comfortably  in  her  chimney  corner. 

MICIIELET'S  LOVE. 


Of  this  last  production  the  critic  sa  s: 
Firstly,  that  its  title,  L' Amour,  is  much  less 
appropriate  than  those  of  its  predecessors, 
the  Bird  and  the  Insect  :*  that  it  really  should 
have  followed  their  example,  and  have  called 
itself  La  Femme  (Woman),  because  it  is, 
actually,  as  much  a  treatise  on  female  nature 


*  See  Household  Words,  Nos.  452  and  405   of  tlio   jirc- 
sent  voluuic. 
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as  the  others  are  treatises  on  bird  nature  and 
insect  nature.  To  Avhich  observation  it  is 
replied  that  the  critic  makes  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  for  love  is  woman  and 
AYOiuau  is  love.  Besides,  such  a  title  would 
have  compelled  us  to  head  our  article 
with  Michklet's  Woman,  which,  by  light- 
minded  and  evil-disposed  persons,  might 
have  been  construed  into  an  implied  insult 
(which  we  should  be  the  last  to  offer) 
to  a  grave  and  authoritative  literary  per- 
sonage. 

Secondly,  the  critic  remarks,  that  Love,  or 
Woman,  as  you  will,  runs,  in  some  respects, 
too  nuich  after  the  model  of  those  useful  and 
practical  farming  books  known  as  The  Horse, 
The  8heep,  Cattle,  The  Pig,  or  even  The 
Canai-y  Fancier's  Guide,  wuth  rules  how  to 
choose  a  good  bird,  the  treatment  of  its 
diseases,  how  to  rear  it  and  keep  it  in  full 
song,  et  cetera.  That  Love  is  made  up  of 
three  or  four  separate  treatises  which,  al- 
though each  may  be  good  of  its  kind,  had 
better  have  been  published  separateh',  if  it 
were  necessary  to  puljlish  them  at  all,  which 
may  be  doubted.  That  a  work  which  dis- 
pl  lys  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  ethics,  senti- 
ment, social  polity,  and  domestic  medicine, 
all  at  once,  is  as  yet  scarcely  suited  for  the 
generality  of  readers.  That  if  some  strong- 
minded  American  lady-professor  were  to 
handle  love  in  the  same  literary  way,  she 
would  give  us  the  physical  and  moral  charac- 
teristics of  man,  the  right  way  to  court, 
accept,  and  marry  him  ;  how  to  keep  him  in 
order  witliout  too  glaringly  hen-pecking  liim  ; 
how  to  hen-peck  him  effectually  in  case  of 
need  brought  about  by  his  rebellion  ;  and 
how  to  retain  his  amiability  to  the  very  last, 
Avhen  he  had  become  John  Anderson  her  jo. 
But  American  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
women  are  nonsuited  at  the  very  outset,  as 
we  shall  see. 

There  are  books  which  take,  on  account  of 
the  simple  fact  that  their  author  dared  to 
write  them.  We  may  have  thought  the  very 
same  th(Uights  ourselves:  we  may  even  have 
uttered  them  in  secret  into  some  friendly  and 
confidential  ear  at  a  moment  of  heart-expan-. 
siveness;  but  we  should  never  have  dreamt 
of  putting  them  in  print.  L' Amour  is  one 
of  those  bold  challengers  of  fortune.  A  Avork 
written  with  a  high  aim.  whose  object  is  to 
prove  and  persuade  that  fidelity  and  morality 
are  happiness,  that  luxurious  superfluities, 
so  far  from  being  conducive  to  real  welfare, 
are  its  most  dangerous  enemies:  this  work, 
earnest,  full  of  feeling,  with  many  valuable 
truths  strikingly  expressed,  can  scarcely  be 
1/<id  in  its  entire  state  before  a  promiscuous 
puldic  of  English  readers. 

Love  is  married  life,  conducted  as  religion 
and  ethics  teach  us  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Foolish  flirtations  are  not  love,  nor  are 
criminal  attachments  ;  nor  is  polygamy, 
legalised  or  illegal,  love.  The  Grand  Seig- 
neur   and    his    three-tailed    bashaws    know 


nothing  of  love  ;  nor  does  the  cruel,  heartless, 
dissipated  rake.  Therefore  would  JMichelet 
write  an  Art  of  Love  (in  the  good  sense  of 
the  word),  which  should  be  the  lirst  effectual 
|)urifier  of  society  ;  for  family  is  based  on 
love,  and  society  on  family  ;  love,  therefore, 
precedes  all.  A  reform  in  love  is  more 
needful  than  any  other  reform  whatever. 
iMichelef's  grand  object  is,  moral  enfranchise- 
ment by  means  of  veritable  love. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
people  have  been  fully  aware  that  the  cpies- 
tion  of  love  is  the  essential  question  which 
shakes  the  very  foundations  of  sucuty. 
Where  that  is  fixed  and  powerful,  everything 
else  is  strong,  solid,  and  productive.  The 
illustrious  Utopians  who  have  thrown  vivid 
light  upon  so  many  other  subjects — upon 
education,  for  instance — have  not  been  so 
happv  in  respect  to  the  sulycct  of  love.  They 
have  displayed  but  little  independence  of 
spirit.  Their  theories,  bold  in  form,  are  not 
the  less  at  bottom  the  slaves  of  present  facts, 
timidly  chalked  out  on  the  manners  of  the 
day.  They  found  polygamy  practically  exi.-t- 
ing,  and  they  obe3-ed  its  dictates,  by  imagin- 
ing for  the  future  polygamic  Utojiias.  But, 
without  any  great  moral  research,  they  might 
have  discovered  the  veritable  law  in  this 
matter  by  simply  consulting  history  and 
natural  history. 

In  history,  the  races  of  man  are  strong, 
both  physically  and  morally,  precisely  in 
proportion  as  thoir  life  is  monogamous  or 
not.  In  natural  history,  the  superior  animals 
tend  towards  a  married  life,  and  attain  it  at 
least  for  a  time.  And  it  is,  in  great  measure, 
on  that  account,  that  they  are  superior.  It  is 
said  that  love,  with  animals,  is  changeable 
and  fickle:  that  such  is  tlicir  natural  a:id 
normal  condition.  You  will  observe,  never- 
theless, that  as  soon  as  any  degree  of  stability 
becomes  possible,  and  the  means  of  livelihood 
are  certain  and  regular,  there  takes  place 
amongst  them  marriages  which,  at  least,  are 
temporary,  and  which,  are  induced  not  only 
by  the  love  of  their  progeny,  but  trulv  and 
vei'ilv  by  love.  In  a  Swiss  household  of 
chaffinches,  the  female  died  ;  the  male  fell 
into  despair,  and  alloived  the  little  ones  to 
perish.  Evidently  it  was  love  and  not  pater- 
nal affection  which  att;iched  him  to  the  nest. 
When  she  was  lost,  all  was  lost.  Scantiness 
of  food,  as  the  autumn  advances,  compels 
many  species  to  dissolve  their  marriage. 
The  consorts  are  then  forced  to  separate,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  extend  the  radius  o^ 
their  explorations  and  chase,  and  they  are 
unable  to  rejoin  each  other  at  night.  So 
that  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  con- 
sents to  a  divorce.  Otherwise,  they  would 
remain  together.  It  is  not  a  mere  amorous 
caprice  which  unites  them,  but  a  really 
social  instinct,  a  desire  for  a  life  in  com"- 
mon.  It  is  the  delight  which  you  feel  at 
having  bv  your  side,  all  dav  lorsr.  a  gentle 
soul   which   belongs  to   you,  which  reckons 
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upon  ,your  support,  ■which  never  mistakes 
YOU  (you  chaffinch,  you  nightingale)  for 
another  individual  of  tho  same  species,  which 
listens  only  to  your  song,  and  replies  to  it 
frequently  by  low  plaintive  cries  that  attest 
the  sympathy  between  her  heart  and  your 
heart. 

Woman,  the  object  of  human  love,  has  been 
misunderstood  till  quite  of  late.  Hitherto, 
love  has  scarcely  been  studied  except  dur- 
ing its  moat  fleeting  phase.  Most  fortu- 
nately, love  (and  faithful  love  is  meant,  fised 
on  a  single  object)  is  a  long  succession  of 
very  different  sentiments,  which  are  the 
salt  and  preservative  of  life.  Setting  aside 
the  class  of  society  whose  feelings  are  blunted 
and  satiated,  and  who  require  tragedies  and 
scenic  effects  to  excite  their  interest,  you  will 
find  love  continuing  tho  same,  occasionally 
for  a  whole  life  long,  with  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  with  external  variations  which 
do  not  alter  it  at  bottom.  Take,  not  the 
exception,  the  fashionable  romantic  world, 
but  the  rule,  the  majority; — the  households  of 
Avorking  people  which  constitute  almost  the 
totality,  and  you  will  find  that  the  man, 
seven  or  perhaps  ten  years  older  than  the 
woman,  in  great  measure  governs  his  young 
companion  at  the  outset,  in  consequence  of 
his  experience,  and  loves  her  a  little  like  a 
daughter.  She  soon  overtakes  him  or  leaves 
him  behind ;  her  maternity  and  her  econo- 
mical prudence  increase  her  importance,  she 
reckons  for  quite  as  much  as  he  iu  the 
household,  and  she  is  loved  as  if  she  were 
a  sister.  But  when  labour  and  fatigue 
have  bowed  down  the  m>an,  tho  sober  and 
serious  wife,  the  true  genius  of  the  dwel- 
ling, is  loved  like  a  mother.  She  nurses 
him,  she  provides  for  his  wants  }  he  trusts 
to  her,  and  often  confides  in  her  care 
almost  like  a  child,  conscious  of  possessing 
in  her  an  excellent  doctress  and  a  visible 
providence. 

It  is  to  this  that,  amongst  humble  folk,  the 
grand  and  terrible  question  of  the  superiority 
of  sex  is  reduced — a  question  which  causes 
so  much  irritation  whenever  it  is  discussed 
amongst  great  people  or  North  Americans. 
It  is,  above  all,  a  question  of  age.  You  will 
see  it  resolved,  soon  after  the  wedding,  in 
favour  of  the  man,  so  long  as  the  wife  is  an 
incxpcrienceil  young  woman;  later  on,  it  will 
be  resolved  in  favour  of  the  wife.  AVhcn  the 
husband  brings  home  his  wages  on  Saturday 
night,  she  puts  by  what  is  required  for  the 
week's  expenses,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children,  she  leaves  her  partner  a  trifle 
of  pocket-money,  and  she  forgets  nothing 
except  herself 

How  sliall  the  man.  who  is  older,  more 
advanced,  and  more  enlightened,  initiate  his 
young  wife  ?  How  can  tho  wife,  after  she 
has  been  thus  developed,  when  she  has 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  grace  and  power — 
how  can  she  contrive  to  retain,  to  re-tukc 
tho  heart  of  man,  to  cheer  up  his  weariness. 


to  renew  his  youth,  and  to  restore  him  the 
wings  which  shall  enable  him  to  fcoar  above 
the  miseries  of  life  and  labour  ?  What ' 
is  the  controlling  influence  which  man  exer- 
cises on  woman,  and  woman  on  man  ?  It  is 
a  science,  and  it  is  an  art.  Michelet  ])roposeg 
to  teach  its  rudiments,  leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  completing  the  work.  He  professes 
to  have  learnt  the  clue  to  the  enigma  from 
the  sister  of  Love,  namely.  Death.  These 
two  powers,  apparently  opposed,  never  travel 
far  apart.  They  struggle  one  against  the 
other,  but  with  equal  strength.  Love  does 
not  destroy  death ;  death  does  not  destroy 
love.  At  bottom,  they  have  a  marvellously 
good  understanding ;  each  of  them  explains 
the  other. 

Nature  favours  the  man ;  she  hands  over 
to  him  the  woman,  feeble,  loving,  dependent 
on  the  constant  want  of  being  beloved  and 
protected.  Woman  feels  a  preconceived 
affection  for  the  being  into  whose  power 
the  Creator  seems  to  lead  her.  What  duties 
does  that  fact  impose  on  men  !  IIow  gentle 
ought  to  be  their  conduct,  how  tender  their 
protection ! 

Women  and  children  compose  an  aris- 
tocracy of  grace  and  attraction.  The  serfdom 
of  his  trade  abases  the  man,  and  often  renders 
him  coarse  and  narrow-minded ;  woman  is 
subject  to  no  other  yoke  than  her  natural 
affections,  which  render  her  the  more  poetic 
and  interesting.  Between  us — for  we  must 
not  whisper  a  word  of  it  to  the  gentler  sex — 
we  men  have  made  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
supposing  that  the  ladies  ever  had  any 
serious  idea  of  what  is  called  emancipating 
themselves.  Whenever  they  are  not  inst? 
gated  by  obliging  female  fi-iends  who  urge 
them  to  the  combat,  they  are  gentle  and 
peaceful,  desiring  nothing  else  than  to  be 
loved.  But  they  wish  to  be  loved  excessively; 
and  to  attain  that  object,  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great.  A  lady,  Madame  de  Gasparin,  who 
has  written  a  mystical,  eloquent  book,  as 
tender  as  it  is  austere,  informs  us  that  their 
happiness  consists  in  obedience,  and  that 
they  like  the  man  to  be  firm ;  that  they  love 
those  who  maintain  the  upper  hand,  and  do 
not  hate  the  exercise  of  strictness  in  com- 
mand. She  assures  us  that  women  are  not 
satisfied  with  rendering  a  listless  and  patient 
obedience,  but  that  they  like  to  obey  actively, 
lovingly,  guessing  beforehand,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  unexpressed  desire  of  their  lord  and 
master.  What  torments  women  much  more 
than  man's  tyranny,  is  man's  indifference; 
they  are  vexed  and  fretted,  not  at  obedience, 
but  at  having  insufiicicnt  occasions  of  obey- 
ing. That  is  what  they  most  complain  of. 
Above  all;  there  should  be  no  interposing 
barrier,  no  interference,  no  protection  from 
without-doors.  All  that,  the  author  justly 
observes,  only  causes  misunderstandings  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  makes  the 
woman  miseralde.  Tlicre  should  bo  abso- 
ptcly  nothing  between  her  and  her  spouse. 
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She  goes  to  him  strong  in  her  weakness,  in 
her  unshielded  bosom,  in  her  heart  Avhich 
beats  for  him  alone.  This  is  the  real  woman's 
warfare,  in  \\hich  the  most  valiant  man  will 
be  vanquished.  Who  will  now  he  bold 
enough  to  raise  the  question,  whether  she  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  man  ?  She  is  both 
at  once.  She  is  to  us  what  the  sky  is  to 
the  earth:  above,  beneath,  and  all  around. 
She  is  our  atmosphere,  the  vital  elrimeut  of 
our  heart. 

How  are  we  then  to  reconcile  the  discre- 
pancy that  woman  should  be  obedient,  and 
at  the  same  time  equal  to  her  husband  ?  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  great.  The  husband 
ought  to  have  over  his  A^oung  wife,  and  the 
wife  when  more  advanced  in  years  ought  to 
have  over  her  husband,  a  vei-y  powerful 
ascendant. 

But  to  arrive  at  that  result,  to  establish 
real  unauimit}'  between  them,  to  assure  espe- 
cially the  maintenance  and  the  crescendo  to 
this  utility  of  heart,  the  great  point  is  habit, 
— a  complication  of  habits.  And  there  exists 
a  means  of  attaining  the  object.  The  material 
arrangements  in  which  their  dail3'  life  is 
formed — all  the  forms  of  their  material  and 
moral  communication — have  great  influence. 
What  is  wanted,  is  (if  the  title  were  not 
spoiled  by  works  unworthv  to  bear  the  name) 
an  Art  of  Love — of  loving  the  same  object  for 
a  whole  life  long. 

A  good  wife  and  a  good  trade  are  the  two 
first  steps  to  liberty — a  trade  and  not  an  art 
of  luxur3\  An  accomplishment,  over  and 
above,  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  first  requi- 
site is  some  art  of  general  and  universal  use- 
fulness. Think  of  this,  too,  young  people, 
whether  3'ou  are  students  or  workmen  ;  two 
persons  spend  less  than  one.  Think  of  this, 
when  your  joyous  companions  come  rushing 
to  your  door  with,  '•'  What  are  you  doing, 
still  here  ?  Are  you  a  bear,  a  hermit,  a 
saint  in  training  ?  We  want  j^ou.  Come 
with  us  to  the  Chartreuse  or  the  Chaumiere. 
AVe  are  going  there  with  Amanda.  Heloise, 
and  Jeanueton.'"'  To  which  you  will  answer, 
"  By-and-by.  I  have  not  quite  finished  ;  I 
have  still  something  to  do."  If  you  reply 
thus,  most  certainly  between  those  two  pale 
flowers  which  you  keep  on  j'our  window-sill, 
there  will  appear  the  vision  of  a  third  flower 
— namely,  the  light  and  misty  image  of  your 
future  bride.  She  is  still  very  young — much 
younger  than  yourself.  She  acquires  time 
to  attain  her  womanhood.  But,  child  as 
she  is,  if  she  is  often 
will   serve   you  as  a 

your  father  and  mother.  For  she  is  stj-ict, 
is  that  little  one ;  she  permits  no  soa-t  of 
folly.  If  anything  of  the  kind  enters  your 
head,  she  will  tell  you  of  it,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  "  No,  my  good  friend  ;  don't 
do  that.  Stop  at  home,  and  work  for  my 
sake.'"' 

For  a  whjls,  this  charming  phantom  will 
act  as  your  mentor,  pi^eceptor,  and  tutor.  By- 


womanhood.     But,  child 

in   your  thoughts  she 
surer    guardian    than 


and-by  your  parts  will  be  changed.  When  she 
enters  your  home,  as  your  Avife,  she  will 
think  it  perfectly  good  and  right  that  you 
should  be  master  in  j'our  turn.  You  Avill 
then  thank  the  Great  Being  whose  inventive 
benevolence  created  Avoman  for  your  sake 
— VA^oman,  the  miracle  of  divine  contradic- 
tion. For  she  changes  without  altering.  She 
is  inconstant  and  faithful.  She  maintains  a 
ceaseless  motion  in  the  clear-obscure  of  grace. 
The  woman  whom  you  loved  in  the  morn- 
ing is  not  exactly  the  woman  of  the  evening. 
An  Alsacian  nun,  while  listenurg  to  the 
nightingale,  forgot  herself,  they  say,  for 
three  hundred  years.  But  he  Avho  could  listen 
to  and  folloAV  a  woman  throughout  all  her 
metamorphoses,  would  meet  Avith  endless 
surprises,  would  be  delighted,  or  piqued,  but 
would  never  weary.  A  single  woman  would 
occupj'-  ten  thousand  years.  Consequently, 
you  risk  very  little  in  marrying  a  plain  girl. 
In  general,  if  she  is  plain,  she  is  so  only 
because  she  has  had  no  one  to  love  her. 
Beloved,  she  Avill  become  quite  a  diifereut 
person ;  her  friends  Avill  hardly  knoAV  her 
again.  * 

Woman  takes  scarcely  any  interest  in  the 
vain  discussions  which  are  raised  in  her  name 
at  the  present  daj'.  She  troubles  herself  vcrjr 
little  about  the  grand  contradictory  dcliate 
whether  she  is  superior  or  inferior  to  tho 
man.  The  theory  of  the  question  is,  with 
her,  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  Where- 
ever  she  proves  herself  thoughtful,  clever, 
and  prudent,  there  she  is  mistress;  she 
manages  the  house,  directs  the  business,  keeps 
the  money,  disposes  of  everything.  Will  she 
obey?  As  soon  as  this  word  is  uttered,  you 
fancy  she  is  going  to  resist.  Nothing  of  the 
kind:  she  laughs  and  shakes  her  head.  She 
knows  perfectly,  in  her  OAvn  heart,  that  the 
better  she  obeys,  the  surer  she  is  to 
gOA'crn. 

What  is  it  that  Avoraan  really  likes  best  ? 
What  is  her  most  secret  Avish — the  indis- 
tinct and  instinctive  thought  which  folloAvs 
her,  without  her  being  able  to  account  for 
it.  into  every  place  at  every  time — the 
thought  Avhich  fully  explains  her  apparent 
contradictions,  her  prudence,  and  her  folly, — 
her  fidelity  and  her  inconstancy  ?  Does  she 
Avish  to  be  loved  ?  No  doubt  she  docs  ;  but 
that  ansAver  is  far  too  vague  to  unveil  the 
longings  of  her  heart  of  hearts.  What  she 
desires  most  is,  to  reign  at  home,  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  mistress  in  the  parlour, 
mistress  in  the  dining-room,  completely  mis- 
tress in  her  own  little  Avorld. 

"  This,'"''  said  the  ancient  Persian,  and  Tol- 
taire  after  him,  "This  is  Avhat,  above  all 
things,  pleases  the  ladies." 

The  secret,  essential,  capital,  fundamental 
point  is,  that  every  woman  feels  herself  to  bo 
a  poAverful  centre  of  love  and  attraction, 
arouiid  Avhich  everything  ought  to  gravitate. 
She  Avants  man  to  regard  her  with  insatiable 
desire — with  eternal   curiosity.     She  has  a 
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confused  consciousness  that  her  nature  con- 
tains au  infinity  of  things  to  be  discovered  : 
that  she  possesses  the  means  of  answering  the 
persevering  love  which  should  pursue  tiiis 
endless  search  ;  and  that  she  Avould  continu- 
ally aftord  a  thousand  unexpected  aspects  of 
grace  and  attachment.  This  obstinacy  of 
love,  this  effort  of  ardent  curiosity,  which 
seeks  to  find  infinity  in  one  single  being,  im- 
plies a  thoroughly  pure,  exclusive  and  mono- 
gamous home.  JS'othing  is  colder  than  a 
seraglio  ;  it  is  the  habitation  of  a  caterpillar- 
love  which  crawls  from  rose  to  rose,  spoiling 
the  edges  of  the  petals  without  ever  reach- 
ing the  cup. 

The  astounding  spectacle  of  restlessness 
and  agitation  which  we  now  behold  in  the 
mania  for  dress  displayed  by  certain  females, 
results  less  from  real  inconstancy  tlian  from 
rivalry  and  vanity,  frequently  also  from  un- 
easiness at  their  youth  and  beauty's  slipping 
away,  and  their  consequent  desire  to  renovate 
themselves  every  morning.  These  astonishing 
changes  of  decoration  are  very  frequently  the 
caprices  of  an  ailing  heart  which  wants  to 
retain  love,  aud  finds  a  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
There  are  very  faithful  women  who,  in  order 
to  keep  their  lover,  incessantly  strive  to  dis- 
guise and  alter  themselves.  They  would  act 
exactly  the  same  in  a  vast  solitude,  in  a 
desert,  or  in  an  Alpine  chalet  which  they  in- 
habited with  no  other  company  than  the 
object  of  their  affections.  Do  they  succeed  ? 
It  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  impressions 
of  the  heart  are  rather  disturbed  than  con- 
firmed by  this  perpetual  variation.  You  feel 
tempted  to  say  to  them,  '-.My  dear  girl,  do 
not  change  quite  so  quickly.  Why  should 
you  force  a  faithful  heart  to  be  guilty  of  per- 
manent infideliy?  Yesterday  you  were 
so  pretty!  I  was  thoroughly  in  love  with 
that  charming  person.  And  where  is  she 
to-day  ?  Vanish  presto !  How  deeply  I 
regret  her  !  Restore  her  to  my  presence ; 
do  not  compel  me  to  love  with  such  change- 
ability." 

Dress  is  a  great  symbol.  There  should 
be  some  novelty,  but  nothing  violent  ;  aljove 
all,  never  so  complete  a  novelty  so  to  cause 
love  to  wander  without  chart  or  compass.  A 
tlowei-,  more  or  less,  a  ribbon,  a  bit  of  lace,  a 
mere  nothing,  often  enchants  us,  and  the 
whole  portrait  becomes  transfigured.  This 
changeless  change  goes  to  the  heart,  and 
silently  says,  "Always  different,  and  always 
faithful.'"' 

A  man  should  mould  his  wife  after  his  own 
model ;  she  herself  desires  notbing  better. 
The  girl  of  eighteen  will  be  willingly  the 
daughter,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  docile  spouse  of 
the  man  of  twentj-eiglit  or  thirty.  She 
trusts  to  him  in  everything,  easily  believes 
that  ho  knows  more  than  her  and  all  the 
worl  I  besides, — more  than  her  father  and 
mother  (whom  she  (puts  with  tears  but  with- 
out inconsolable  sorrow).  She  believes  everv- 
thing  he  tells  her,  and   confiding  her  whole 


heart  to  him,  she  is  very  far  from  discuss- 
ing the  shades  of  opinion  which  may  sepa- 
rate them  at  bottom ;  unconsciously  she 
also  yields  him  her  faith.     She  believes  that 


she  is 


beginning- 


-she    wishes  to   bejriu    an 


alisolutely  new  life  in  reference  to  her  former 
life.  She  desires  to  be  born  again,  with  him, 
and  of  him. 

'•  Let  this  day,''  she  says,  '•  be  the  first 
of  my  days.  Your  creed  is  my  creed.  Your 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God  my 
God.'' 

This  is  au  admirable  moment  of  power  for 
the  man.  if  he  only  knows  how  to  em], ley  it 
to  advantage.  He  should  wish  what  she 
wishes,  and  take  her  at  her  word  ;  he  should 
re-make,  re-new,  and  re-model  her, — re-create 
her,  in  short. 

Deliver  her,  therefore,  from  her  msignifi- 
cance,  from  all  which  hinders  her  from  be- 
coming an  intellectual  being,  from  all  evil 
precedents,  from  any  faults  of  education  or 
family  she  may  have.  It  is  her  interest, 
moreover,  and  the  interest  of  your  love.  She 
feels — she  knows  by  the  power  of  female 
second- sight — that  love  in  these  modern 
times,  loves  not  what  it,  finds,  but  what  it 
makes.  We  are  workmen  creators,  fabri- 
cators, the  true  sons  of  Prometheus  ;  only, 
instead  of  a  ready-made  Pandora,  we  prefer  a 
Pandora  to  make.  This  is  the  guarantee 
that  these  latter  days,  which  we  believe  to 
be  cold  and  heartless,  are  likely  to  produce 
instances  of  a  force  of  love  unknown  to  by- 
gone ages. 

The  passion  of  the  old  times  for  a  fixed 
ideal  was  almost  still-born  at  its.  outset ;  it 
soon  turned  to  indifference,  because  it  had  no 
hand  in  the  work.  But  our  modern  passion 
for  a  progressive  creature,  for  a  living,  lov- 
ing piece  of  work,  which  we  fashion  our- 
selves, hour  by  hour,  for  a  beauty  which  Ave 
have  a  right  to  call  our  own,  is  the  source 
of  an  unexhaustiblc  flame. 

In  marriage  there  is  no  medium  or  medi- 
ocrity. He  who  does  not  take  strong  and 
powerful  possession  of  his  wife's  affections  is 
neither  respected  nor  beloved  by  her.  He 
Avearies  her  ;  and  wearinesswith  woman,  is  not 
far  distant  from  dislike  and  hatred.  You  ask 
Avhat  right  you  have  thus  to  take  possession 
of  her  Avill.  The  first  and  most  rightful  title 
to  your  claim  is  her  own  ardent  a\  isii,  on 
contracting  marriage,  to  be  able  to  say  truly, 
'■  I  am  yours.'*'  In  that  case  she  finds  herself 
free,  provided  that  you  arc  her  master. 
Freed  from  Avhat,  do  you  want  to  knoAV  ? 
Freed  from  hei  mother  Avho,  loving  her  all 
the  Avhile,  treats  her  up  to  tAventy  yea  is  of 
age,  and  Avould  treat  her  up  totliirty.  exactly 
like  a  little  girl.  Frencli  jn(  thers  are  ter- 
rible. They  adore  their  child,  but  they  Avago 
war  against  her  ;  they  anniliilato  her  by  the 
splendour,  the  poAver.  and  the  charm  of  their 
personality.  They  are  much  mypre  graceful, 
and  often  even  }u-(>ttic'r.  and  especially 
younger  than  their  daughters.     As  long  as 
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the  daughter  remains  under  her  mother  she 
has  ever}'  evening  tlie  vexation  of  hearing 
the  men  saj  to  one  another,  '•  Tiie  Httle  one 
is  not  had-looking,  but  how  much  handsomer 
the  mother  is  !  " 

Eich  or  poor,  they  generally  live  very 
badly  themselves  and  also  feed  their  daugh- 
ters badly.  But  the  mother,  who  is  all  grace. 
all  cleverness,  and  all  spirit,  stands  in  no  need 
of  a  clear  complexion.  The  daughter  does 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Her  wretched  diet  keeps 
her  pale,  weakly,  and  somewhat  thin.  The 
poor  girl  mostly  prolongs  "  the  awkward  age" 
up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Then,  happy 
under  your  more  liberal  treatment,  she 
assumes  a  more  graceful  outline.  She  will 
owe  her  beaut}'^  to  you.  to  your  kindness  ; 
3'our  young  rose  will  blossom  fresher  and 
more  lovely  than  she  could  during  the  period 
of  her  m.elancholy  youth.  But  to  become 
beautiful,  and  through  the  means  of  one 
whom  she  loves,  what  happiness  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  excess  of  her  grati- 
tude. To  he  handsome  !  For  a  woman,  it  is 
Paradise — it  is  everything,  if  she  only  has 
the  consciousness  that  so  great  an  advantage 
is  owing  to  you,  she  will  heartily  yield  on 
every  other  point ;  she  will  be  delighted  to 
feel  tliat  you  are  the  master;  she  will  like 
you  to  cut  matters  short,  to  decide  every- 
thing, and  in  general  to  save  her  the  trouble 
of  having  a  will  of  her  own.  She  will  cheer- 
fully recognise,  what  is  the  truth,  that  you 
are  her  guardian  angel,  that  j'our  ten  or 
twelve  additional  years,  your  experience  of 
the  world,  have  taught  you  a  thousand  things 
from  which  3'ou  can  preserve  her,  a  thousand 
dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  bj-  her  3-outli 
and  the  semi  captivity  of  her  girlhood,  and 
into  which  she  might  rush  headlong  but  for 
your  interference. 

For  instance,  her  mother,  from  whom  she 
has  so  often  desired  to  be  emancipated, 
is,  nevertheless,  regretted  at  the  parting 
moment.  "  If  we  were  to  live  tf^gethcr  ?" 
The  bridegroom  knows  better  than  she  that 
nothing  would  be  more  fatal,  that  it  would 
make  them  all  wretched,  and  that  a  life  of 
constraint  and  discord  would  be  the  result. 
''  But.  at  least,  if  I  only  had  my  maid,  who  is 
so  attached  to  me,  who  is  so  handy — my 
Julio  !  No  one  else  can  dress  me  as  she 
does  ?"  Here  again,  it  is  the  husband  who 
saves  her.  He  succeeds  in  persuading  her 
not  to  take  the  shrewd  and  supple  lady's- 
maid,  who  spoils  her  mistress,  and  who  would 
become  the  veritable  rival  of  the  husband, 
flatter inc;  him,  and  working  underhand 
against  him,  the  dangerous  confidante  of  the 
wife's  little  vexations,  and  step  by  step,  the 
mistress — the  real  mistress — of  the  house- 
hold. Fortunately,  the  young  man  foresees 
all  that  in  the  far  distance,  and  obtains  the 
favour  of  not  having  to  receive  the  seductive 
viper  in  his  new-formed  home. 

Thes-e  are  very  grave  points  indeed,  touch- 
ing which  there  may  arise  some  little  dis- 


agreement. Sometimes,  even,  she  will  turn 
on  one  side  and  weep  for  a  moment,  all  tlie 
while  confessing  that,  :ifter  all,  you  lave 
more  experience,  and  are  no  doubt  in  the 
right.  If  you  gain  the  victory  on  these 
serious  questions,  liow  much  more  easy  will 
it  be  to  dispose  oif  all  the  rest.  In  matters 
of  business  and  interest,  in  ideas,  she  will 
readly  recognise  that  you  know  and  s«>e 
more,  and  more  clearly,  than  herself  and 
especially  that  your  mental  habits  are 
serious  and  strong  in  a  very  different  degree. 
Simply  to  have  a  business,  a  specialty  of  art, 
in  a  great  means  of  superiority  for  a  man. 
It  implies  a  preliminary  course  of  gymnastics  ; 
he  has  thereby  rendered  supple  the  original 
stiffness  of  h(s  joints;  he  has  trained  and 
strengthened  hfs  faculties  of  action.  By 
forging  iron,  you  learn  to  forge  yourself. 
You  are  specially  taught  that  in  order  to 
succeed,  to  bring  any  work  to  its  completion, 
there  must  be  perseverance,  conscience,  a 
serious  desire  to  produce  a  good  perfoim- 
ance,  and  a  great  degree  of  precision.  AVomen 
are  very  capable  of  this  precision,  and  yet 
thev  hardly  ever  attain  it.  The  reason 
is,  that  thev  do  not  will  it  with  sufficient 
energy. 

The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  narrow  the 
home  circle.  Love  creates  love,  and  augments 
it.  The  secret  of  loving  each  other  much,  is 
to  occupy  yourselves  much  one  with  the 
other,  to  live  much  together,  the  closest  and 
the  most  possible. 

'^And  then,  if  one  gets  weary,  it  will  be 
just  the  contrary  ;  the  couple  will  begin  to 
hate  each  other?"  Yes,  if  an  alternation 
between  solitude  and  the  world,  if  a  lile  of 
excitement  and  indolence,  broken  np  by  vio- 
lent contrasts,  hinders  the  mind  from  settling 
in  its  place.  But  not  so,  if  a  uniform  and 
simple  existence,  divided  between  love  and 
labour  excludes  vain  unsettled  thoughts,  by 
constantly  inducing  a  closer  communion,  till 
the  consorts  are  brought  to  live,  think  and 
enjoy,  the  one  through  the  other  only.  In 
ancient  Zuricli,  when  a  quarrelsome  coujile 
requested  a  divorce,  the  magistiate  did  not 
listen  to  them.  Before  deciding,  he  had  them 
shut  up  for  three  days  in  a  single  chamber, 
with  one  bed,  one  table,  01  e  plate,  and  one 
glass.  Their  food  was  passed  to  them  with- 
out their  being  seen  or  spoken  to.  When 
they  were  let  out.  at  the  end  of  the  three 
days,  no:  a  single  pair  would  hear  a  word 
about  the  divorce. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  our  modern 
apartments  is  sufiicient  to  hinder  a  real 
union.  The  multitude  of  little  rooms  divide  s 
the  household,  breaks  up  the  family,  isolates 
the  spouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  super- 
position of  stories  in  those  great  unwhole- 
some barracks,  called  houses,  in  which  French 
people  crowd  together,  expose  thtm  every 
instant  to  the  contact  of  strangeis.  Monsieur 
will  work  apart,  Madame  will  yawn  apart, 
or  will  gossip  nonsense  with  untrustworth}- 
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women.  One  must  have  his  studj'' ;  the  other 
her  boudoir  (or  pouting-place),  a  significant 
word  ;  two  bedrooms,  so  that  at  any  moment 
they  may  ignore,  avoid,  and  exclude  each 
other,  if  needs  be.  It  is  as  much  as  the 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  can  do.  to 
bring  them  together  tor  a  moment  ;  but 
visitor  and  guests  distract  their  attention  ; 
they  are  dispensed  from  the  trouble  of 
speaking  to  and  almost  of  looking  at  each 
other.  It  would  be  a  prudent  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  married  couple  to  put  bolts 
and  bars  on  their  respective  chamber-doors, 
so  as  to  hold  out  a  siege  against  each  other. 
What  occasion  is  there  to  re-enact  the  hxw  of 
divorce  ?  Such  a  marriage  as  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing  ;  such  a  suite  of  apartments  is 
quite  sufficient. 

When  people  really  love,  how  can  they 
help  envying  the  lodging  of  my  neighbour, 
the  carpenter,  wliich  consists  of  one  single 
chamber  ?  xind  so  while  he  is  planing,  his 
wife,  who  gets  up  fine  linen,  sings  as  she 
irons  it  all  day  long.  Sometimes  I  forget 
myself  so  far  as  to  listen  to  her  pretty  voice, 
which  is  powerful  and  vibrating,  fresh  and 
pure.  So'.netimes  she  sings  too  loud  and 
puts  me  out  a  little;  but  I  say  to  myself  all 
the  same,  "  Let  her  sing.  Sing  awa}",  poor 
little  chaffinch  !" 

"  That's  all  very  fine  for  a  carpenter.  But 
my  labours  are  of  so  high  an  order  and  with 
so  grave  au  object,  that — .  I  am  a  thinker. 
The  slightest  disturbance  interrupts  my  pro- 
found meditations." 

Too  profound,  Monsieur;  often  hollow. 
Your  works,  those  of  the  present  day,  are  for 
the  most  part  sterile ;  they  are  spiritual,  I 
grant,  but  thc^/  have  so  little  life,  tliey  are  so 
dr}',  and  so  rarely  human  !  The  author 
every  instant  loses  sight  of  the  world  of  heart 
and  common  sense.  A  really  human  work, 
a  strong  and  living  thought  which  has  a  body. 
is  not  easily  interrupted.  Its  powerful 
whirlpool  draws  in,  assimilates,  and  appro- 
priates everything  which  might  have  dis- 
turbed it.  IIow  much  more  easily,  if  what 
is  called  tlie  disturbance  is  precisely  the 
bottom  of  your  heart,  your  love  and  your 
beloved  wife !  AU  that  is  only  one,  and 
makes  but  one.  Is  it  she  who  will  inter- 
rupt the  work,  or  the  work  her  ?  Neither 
one  nor  the  other.  With  the  subject  which 
appears  the  very  furthest  removed,  she  is 
still  mi.Ked  up  by  the  warmth  of  love 
which,  through  her  means,  will  pervade  its 
substance. 

The  Dutch  ])irturcs  are  admirable  ;  they 
continually  exhil)it  a  charming  confusion  of 
study  and  household  matters,  wherein  the 
one  is  eimobled,  the  other  excited,  fecundated. 
Pkembrandt's  philosopher,  at  the  Louvre,  is  a 
microscopic  image  of  study  harmonising  with 
family  aiFairs.     Li  a  pale  sunset,  an  old  man 


close  to  a  window  whereon  is  spread  a  great 
book,  has  ceased  to  read,  and  is  meditating, 
nursing  his  thoughts.  His  eyes  are  shut, 
apparently,  and  yet  he  sees  everything  around 
him.  He  sees  the  good  servant-girl  stirring 
the  fire.  He  sees  his  lady  (who  is  not  ver}' 
clearly  distinguishable)  coming  down  the 
winding  staircase.  These  pleasing  images 
mingle,  you  may  guess,  with  his  pleasant 
thoughts.  Behind  him,  a  closed  cellar-door 
j)robablv  conceals  a  sample  of  generous  wine 
v/ith  which  he  warms  his  blood  now  and  then. 
You  have  before  you  a  complete  individual 
who  has  made,  and  who  is  digesting,  the 
vintage  of  life.  If  the  great  book  on  the 
window-sill  is  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  which 
portion  of  it  the  good  man  will  prefer.  His 
disposition  is  to  listen  to  Tobias,  lluth,  and 
the  patriarchs.  He  will  not  lose  his  way  in 
vain  and  sterile  questions,  and  will  not  pu/.zle 
his  brains,  as  others  have  done,  in  determin- 
ing the  sex  of  the  angels.  The  same  man,  in 
a  convent  or  a  cell,  would  have  written  pro- 
fitless commentaries,  and  would  have  found 
no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  Here  it  is 
just  the  contrary.  And  wh}^  ?  His  house- 
hold, his  famil}'-,  his  natural  affection, 
ceaselessly  bring  him  back  to  the  realities 
of  life. 

A  charming  thing  to  watch,  which  you 
may  often  observe  with  ^your  studious  friends, 
is  the  infinite  delicacy  of  the  young  wife,  who 
in  a  restricted  space,  comes  and  goes,  and 
moves  round  the  v/orking  student,  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  him.  Any  other  ]ier- 
son  would  have  pu't  liim  out,  but  "'she,"  he 
says,  "she  is  nobody."'  In  fact  she  is  him- 
self, his  second  and  his  better  soul.  She 
holds  her  breath,  and  steps  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes.  She  lightly  skims  along  the  floor.  She 
has  such  a  respect  for  work.  In  this  you 
can  admire  what  a  gentle  and  quick-sighted 
creature  is  woman;  above  all,  att'ectionatc, 
feeling  a  constant  want  of  the  beloved  object. 
If  he  allows  her,  she  will  remain  in  a  corner 
sewing  or  embroidering.  If  not,  a  thousand 
occasions,  a  thousand  requirement.s  will  urge 
her  to  come  into  the  room.  "  What  is  he 
doing  now  ?  How  far  has  he  got  ?  Perhaps 
he  is  working  too  hard  ?  lie  will  make 
himself  ill.''  All  that  flashes  through  her 
mind.  And  how  happy  he  is  to  feel  tliat  she 
is  there.  He  pretends  not  to  see  her.  He 
remains  bent  over  his  work,  as  if  absorbed  in 
it.  But  his  heart  gains  the  mastery,  and  he 
exclaims  :"  JMy  darling,  my  charming  rose, 
constrain  not  your  steps.  Your  movements 
are  a  harmony,  your  voice  a  melody  wliich 
enchants  my  ear".  Your  presence  sheds  its 
influence  on  my  work  ;  it  will  bfe  adorned 
with  your  grace  and  glow  with  the  flnnie  of 
my  palpitating  heart.  Without  behnld'.ng 
you.  I  guessed  you  were  here  by  the  light 
which  overspread  my  spirit." 
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OUT-CONJURING  CONJURORS. 


A  BOOK  entitled  "  The  Confidences  of  a 
Prestidigitarian  ;  An  Artist's  Life,"  suggests 
the  question :  Does  any  one  ever  become 
great  in  an  art  without  feeling  a  love  and 
a  vocation  for  it  ?  Hardly ;  for  the  words 
Love  and  Vocation  are  only  synonyms  for 
Industry.  Robert-lloudin,  tho  Es-Quick- 
fingerer.  who  has  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  brother-in-law  Hamilton,  has  just  fur- 
nished us  with  a  positive  proof  that  the 
passion,  and  the  vocation,  and  the  conse- 
quent toil,  have  been  in  his  case  necessary 
precursors  of  artistic  success.  From  his 
arcadian  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
he  publishes  to  tho  world  the  instructive 
lesson  that  man  becomes  a  magician  only  by 
patient  labour  ;  that  tho  tree  from  which  the 
enchanter's  wand  is  culled  is  no  other  than 
obstinate  persevering  work,  bedewed  and 
nourished  for  years  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow. 

Robert-Houdin  started  in  life  an  indus- 
trious enthusiast  from  his  earliest  years  ;  and 
though,  lot  us  hope,  his  amusing  existence  is 
still  sraod  for  some  time  to  come  amongst  his 
private  friends,  he  promises  to  continue  to  be 
an  industrious  enthusiast  until  the  term  of  his 
earthly  career  shall  arrive.  Still  in  his  brain 
works  the  accustomed  study  of  dexterous 
eifects ;  still  in  his  fingers  burn  their  wonted 
fires.  There,  remote  from  the  capital,  in  a 
quiet  hamlet,  at  that  mysterious  hour  when 
the  clock  strikes  eight,  his  pulse  quickens, 
his  temples  beat,  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  he 
feels  a  want  of  air  and  movement ;  questions 
put  to  him  remain  unanswered.  Eight 
o'clock  was  the  time  when  his  performances 
commenced :  when,  peeping  through  the 
managerial  hole  in  the  curtain,  he  beheld  his 
audience  flocking  in  ;  when  proud  of  their 
eager  curiosity,  he  rejoiced  in  his  triumphant 
popularity  ;  or,  perhaps,  overclouded  by  a 
passing  doubt,  he  felt  an  anxious  uneasiness 
lest  some  bold  bubble  of  trickery  should 
burst  in  the  blowing.  But  the  supreme 
moment  of  tinkling  the  bell,  when  the  wizard 
would  stand  face  to  face  with  his  admiring 
judges,  brought  with  it  calm  and  self-posses- 
sion. 

An   imaginary   audience    and   imaginary 
applause  have  now  succeeded  to  the  fleshly 


reality.  But  why  allow  the  solemn  hour  to 
call  forth  fleeting  visions  only  ?  Cannot  tho 
dreamy  reminiscence  be  converted  into  a 
written  reality?  Cannot  tho  performances 
of  other  days  be  continued  under  a  different 
form  when  the  clock  strikes  eight,  with  a 
book  for  the  theatre  and  a  reader  for  the 
public  ?  The  idea  was  seductive ;  so  seduc- 
tive, in  fact,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
a  couple  of  volumes  damp  from  the  press, 
somewhat  high  in  price,  but  far  from  low  in 
interest,  in  which  we  are  informed  Avhat  a 
hard  struggle  it  costs  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  necromantic  skill. 

It  should  be  premised  that  Robert-IIoudin's 
most  astonishment  surprises  were  effected  by 
moans  of  ingenious  apparatus,  and  by  the 
clever  application  of  Nature's  ordinary  powers 
which  he  was  almost  obliged  to  invent  and 
apply  by  himself  alone,  without  assistance,  in 
order  to  keep  their  secret  inviolate.  Be  it 
stated,  by  the  way,  that  Robert  is  a  sur — not 
a  christian — name.  Young  Robert,  having 
got  married  to  one  Mademoiselle  Iloudin, 
appended  her  name  to  his  own,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  Frenchmen,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  other  Messieurs  Robert ;  exactly  as 
a  Scotchman — a  Eraser  or  a  Campbell — adds 
the  name  of  his  place  to  his  patronymic,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  with  hundreds  of 
other  flourishing  Campbells  and  Frasers. 
This  conjoint  surname  was  afterwards  legal- 
ised, by  decision  of  The  Council  of  State,  to 
be  written  currently  and  entire,  linked  to- 
gether by  a  hj'phen,  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ; 
so  that,  curiously  enough,  the  second  and  the 
reigning  Madame  Robert-Houdin  has  suc- 
ceeded to  her  predecessor's  maiden  name. 
This  being  explained,  the  reader  may  now 
be  informed  that  Robert  the  elder  was  a 
watchmaker,  residing  in  the  old  historic  town 
of  Blois,  and  accomplished  in  several  kindred 
arts.  lie  was  an  excellent  engraver,  a  taste- 
ful jeweller  :  he  could  supply  an  arm  or  a  leg 
to  a  broken  statue,  and  repair  a  bird-organ 
or  a  musical-box.  The  son,  therefore  (bortn 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  five),  learnt  to 
run  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessional tools,  which  became  his  most  highly 
cherished  playthings.  He  might  almost  have 
come  mto  the  world  Avith  a  file,  a  pair  of 
compasses,  or  a  hammer  in  his  hand  ;  for  he 
acquired   their  use  in  the  same    instinctive 
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way  as  other   children  are  taught  to   walk 
aud  speak.     Of  course,  mamma  had  often  to 


tf  tears,  when  the 
;)y  mistake. 


lingers 


way  of  amusement  during  a  long 
cence  from  a  dangerous 
for 


dry  the  rising  mechanician' 
hammer  smote  the  baby 
Papa,  laughing  at  these  little  accidents,  was 
delighted  to  witness  the  boy's  juvenile  ten- 
dencies, aud  prophesied  a  brilliant  horoscope, 
somewhat  vague  in  outline,  though  bright  in 
colour. 

A  neighbour.  Monsieur  Bernard,  a  retired 
colonel,  helped  to  fan  the  mechanical  flame. 
He  had  learned  numberless  arts  during  a 
foreign  captivity,  which  he  taught  the  lad  by 

convales- 
illness :  and  so  the 
passion  tor  tools  rose  to  fever  height,  till 
recovery  put  an  end  to  it,  by  sending  him  to 
school.  On  holidays  the  fit  broke  out  with 
redoubled  violence ;  and  the  quantity  of  in- 
struments broken  by  the  young  beginner 
brought  Robert  senior  to  serious  reflection. 
Aware  that,  in  a  small  provincial  town,  the 
watchmaking  trade  rarely  leads  to  fortune, 
he  determined  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  to  the  College  (grammar 
school)  of  Orleans,  where  he  continued  from 
eleven  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  learning 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  getting  into  scrapes  by 
the  construction  of  snares  and  mousetraps, 
and  by  rat-catching  for  the  sake  of  obtiuning 
the  motive  power  to  a  one-rat  hydraulic 
machine.  The  superior  attainments  acquired 
at  Orleans  rendered  the  greatest  subsequent 
service. 

And  now  for  the  choice  of  a  profession.    It 
was  time.     The  son  wanted  to  be  a  watch- 
maker, an  inventor  and  constructor  of  auto- 
mata,  a  professor  of  everything   connected 
with  clockwork.  The  father  willed  him  to  be 
a  notary.     To  two  notaries'  ofliccs,  therefore, 
he  went,  one  after  the  other.     At  the  second, 
he  busied   himself,   not  with  law,  but  with 
complicated   contrivances  for  a  cage  full  of 
canaries.     If  a  bird  jumped  upon  a  stick,  to 
W'hich  it  was  tempted  by  a  bit  of  sugar,  it 
was  caught  in  a  trap;  if  another  bird  perched 
on  another  stick,  it  touched   a  spring  which 
set   the  prisoner   free.     In    certain  corners, 
there   were    unexpected   shower-baths ;    and 
every  inhalutant  of  the  cage  was  made   to 
earn  liis  living  l)y  dragging  with  his  bill  a 
little   cartful  of  seed.     Young  Kobert,  pro- 
nounced ineorrigilileand  unfit  for  the  notariat, 
was  apprenticed  at   last  to  a  watchmaking 
cousin  at  I'lois. 

There  he  worked  at  horology  with  diligence, 
and  went  to  an  old  Ijook-shop  to  purchase  a 
treatise  tlioreon.  The  bookseller,  thinking  of 
other  things,  handed  instead  to  his  customer 
The  Amusements  of  Science,  containing 
chapters  on  the  Demonstration  of  tricks  with 
cards,  How- to  guess  anybod_y's  thoughts, 
IIow  to  cut  off  a  pigeon's  head,  and  then  bring 


its  precepts  into  execution.  But  although 
the  author  explained  his  tricks  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  diflicult  to  understand,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  his  reader  was  already 
possessed  of  the  skill  to  execute  them.  IJobert 


it  to  life 


and  so  on.     The  bookseller's 


mistake  turned  out  the  most  important  event 
of  tlie  young  aspirant's  life,  lie  stole  hours 
from  his  sleep  to  devour  its  pages  and  to  put 


had  not  that  skill,  and  there  was  nothing  m 
the  book  to  help  him  to  attain  it.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  should  try  to  copy  a  jjicture 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  painting.  With  no  teacher  to  guide 
his  steps,  he  was  obliged  to  create  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  which  he  wanted  to 
study. 

As  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  prestidigi- 
tation, he  soon  became  aware  that  the  agelits 
which  play  the  principal  part  in  the  exercise 
of  this  art  are  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch, 
lie  understood  that,   to   attain  perfection  as 
nearly    as   possiljle,   the  prcstigitator    must 
develope  in  himself  a  more  rapid,  delicate, 
and  certain   action  of  those  organs  than  is 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  mankind ;  for 
the  reason  that,  during  his  performance  he 
ought  to  embrace  at  a  single  glance  every- 
thing   which    is    passing  around   him,    and 
should  also  execute  his  passes  with  infallible 
dexterity.     He  had  often  been   struck  with 
the  facility  with  which  pianists  are  able  to 
read  and  execute  at  sight,  a  piece  of  vocal 
music  together  with  its  accompaniment.     It 
was  evident,  for  him,  that,  by  practice,   it 
would   be   possible  to   create  a  faculty  of 
appreciative    perception    and   readiness     of 
touch  which  should  enable  the  artist  to  read 
simultaneously    several   dilTereut  things,    at 
the  same  time  that  his  hands  were  occupied 
Avith  a  complicated  performance.     That  was 
exactly   the  faculty    which   he  was  anxious 
to  acquire,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  prestidigi- 
tation ;  only,  as  nmsic  was  unable  to  furnish 
the  requisite  elements,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
juggler's  art.  in  which  he  hoped  to  find,  if  not 
similar,  at  least  analogous  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  practis  ng  with  balls 
wonderfully  developes  the  sense  of  touch ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  equally  cultivates 
the  sense  of  sight  ?  In  fact,  when  a  juggler 
tosses  into  the  air  four  balls  which  cross 
each  other's  course  in  different  directions, 
nmst  not  this  sense  be  trained  to  great  per- 
fection, to  enable  bis  eye,  at  a  single  glance, 
to  follow  with  the  extremest  precision  each 
one  of  the  stubborn  iirojectiles  through  the 
various  curves  which  the  performer's  hands 
have  impressed  upon  it  ? 

Just  at  that  time,  there  happened  to  be  at 
Bloisa  chiropodist  of  the  name  of  jMaous,  who 
possessed  the  dou1)le  talent  of  juggling  with 
tbatofcxtractingcorns.  In  spite ni  hisabilities, 
INIaous  was  far  from  rich.  The  aspirant  knew 
it  and  so  mnnaped  to  obtain  lessons  at  a 
price  in  accordance  with  his  modest  resources. 
in  fact,  for  ten  fr-ancs  he  purchased  his 
initiation.  He  praciised  his  exercises  with 
such  persevering  ardour,  and  his  progress 
was  80  rajiid.  that,  in  less  thar.  a  month  he 
had  nothing  more  to  learn ;  he  knew  as  much 
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of  dictating 
ouce,  or   with 


as  his  master,  except  the  art  of  extirpating 
corns.  lie  had  attained  the  high  accomplish- 
ment of  keeping  four  balls  going  in  the  air  at 
once.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition; 
he  desireil,  if  possible,  to  surpass  the  faculty 
of  reading  by  appreciation,  -which  he  had  so 
much  admired  in  pianists.  lie  placed  a  book 
open  before  him,  and  while  the  four  balls 
were  flying  through  the  air,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  read  without  hesitation.  This 
feat  will  probably  surprise  the  generality  of 
readers;  nevcnheless,  immediately  after  re- 
cording the  above,  Robert-IIoudiu.  after  the 
lapse  of  tliirty  years  (during  which  time  he 
never  performed  publicly  with  balls)  repeated 
the  experim  Mit  for  his  own  private  satisfac- 
tion. H;s  skill,  however,  has  somewhat 
declined  :  it  is  with  three  bails  only  that  he 
can  now  read  with  ease. 

The  self-cultivation  of  the  simultaneous 
exercise  of  other  faculties  followed,  and  made 
the  magician  what  he  was,  and  still  remains. 
The  course  of  training  is  very  interesting  to 
follow  in  the  "  Confidences  ;"  and  the  result 
is  quite  on  a  par  with  Julius  Csesar's  power 
to  four  different  secretaries  at 
or  with  Glfford's  learning  the  Latin 
Grammar  while  he  was  cobbling  shoes.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  attainment  which  must 
be  acquired  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  by 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  and 
important  part  in  life.  Where  would  the 
commanding  officer  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
the  orator  in  a  stormy  debate,  the  operating 
surgeon  in  a  difficult  case,  or  the  conductor 
of  a  multitudinous  orchestra  attacking  a  new 
and  difficult  oratorio,  find  himself,  if  he  could 
not  see,  and  hear,  and  think  of^  and  arrange, 
a  good  many  things  at  once  ? 

A  Prince  of  Conjurors  is  therefore  made, 
not   born.     Robert-Iioudin  advanced  in   his 
art  by  very  certain,  but  slow,  degrees,  which 
are   worth  following  in  his   autobiography. 
The  first  performance  of  his  Soirees  Fantas- 
tiques,  in   Paris,  did  not  take  place  till  eigh- 
teen hundred    ond    forty-five,  when   ho  was 
very  nearly  forty  j'ears  of  age ;  and  all  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  hard  study  and  con- 
stant practice  of  things  relating  to  his  ultimate 
profession.     It  was  his  decided  opinion  (and 
he  acted   upon   it)   that,    however^  flattering 
may  be  the  early  success  earned  in  the  midst 
of  acquaintances  and  friends,  a  man,   to  be 
received  as  really  adroit  and  capable  of  per- 
forming incomprehensible   feats,  must  be  of 
an    age  proportioned  to  the  long  course   of 
training  by  which  he   is    supposed  to  have 
attained  his  superiority.  The  public  will  grant 
to  a  man  of  five-and-thirty  or  forty  the  right 
of  bewildering  and  surprising  it  by  means  of 
entertaining  deceptions ;  to  a  younger  man, 
it  will  refuse  that  privilege.     Robert  Iloudin 
had  the  tact  to  take  the  tide  of  fortune  at 
the  flood.     After  less  than  seven  j'ears  of  a 
triumphant  career  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
retired,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  quiet,  and 
with   a   competence    and  a    reputation    in. 


creased  by  the  results  of  a  few  more  last 
and  very  last  performances  in  Germany  and 
Africa. 

The  crowning  act  of  his  public  life  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  his  .whole 
career.  Two  years  after  he  had  retreated 
from  the  fantastic  scene,  to  breathe  his 
native  air  in  peace  and  tranquility  during 
the  rest  of  his  days,  he  was  called  upon, 
by  authority,  to  give  a  final  display  of  his 
ability.  What  greatly  determined  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  task,  was  the  knowledge 
that  his  mission  was  mtirked  with  a  quasi- 
political  character.  The  artist's  pride  and 
self-esteem  were  flattered  by  his  being 
called  upon  to  render  service  to  his  country. 
He  might  boast  that  he  was  enlisted  almost 
into  the  ranks  of  diplomacy  : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  insurrections  which  had  to  be  repressed 
in  Algeria  were  excited  by  native  agitators 
who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Prophet, 
and  who  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
envoys  of  Allah  on  earth,  for  their  deliver- 
ance from   the  oppression  of  the   Roumi  or 
Christians.     These  false  prophets,  these  holy 
]\Iarabouts.  whose  supernatural  power  is  no 
greater  than  yours  or  mine,  contrive,  never- 
theless, to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  their  co- 
religionists by  means  of  a  small  stock  of  con- 
juring tricks  which  are  as  primitive  as  the 
spectators  before  whom  they  are  exhibited. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to   the  govern- 
ment that  their  adverse  influence  should  be 
neutralized  ;   to   effect  which  they  reckoned 
upon    Robert-Houdin.     They    hoped,    with 
reason,  to  make  the  Arabs  understand,  by  the 
aid  of  his  performances,  that  the  feats  of  the 
Marabouts  are  nothing  but  child's  play  ;  and 
that,  in   consequence  of  their  very  childish- 
ness, they  could   not  be  miracles  worked  by 
saints   and  apostles  sent  by  the   Most  High 
for   their   confirmation   in   the   faith.     As  a 
natural  corollary,  they  would  be  led  to  reflect 
that  their  conquerors  are  their  superiors  in 
every  respect,  and  that  even  as  far  as  sorcery 
and   witchcraft   are   concerned,    they    have 
nothing  to  compare  with  what  France  can 
produce. 

The  government  received  the  Prestidi- 
gitator with  official  honours,  and  lodged 
him  like  a  prince  in  a  handsome  apartment 
commanding  the  extensive  roadstead  of 
Algiers.  The  sea,  remarks  the  ex-conqueror, 
is  always  pleasant,  to  behold  from  a  window. 
Madame  Robert-Houdin  was  also  welcomed 
in  handsome  style  as  a  government  guest. 
Before  the  official  representations  were 
given,  a  few  preliminaiy  performances  took 
place  in  the  town,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  pilot- 
balloons  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  of  public  opinion  might  blow. 
Although  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
European  spectators,  the  resident  Arabs  came 
in  sparing  numbers.  You  may  even  carry  the 
water  to  the  horse,  without  being  able  to 
persuade  him  to  drink.  These  men,  of  an  indo- 
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lent  and  sensual  disposition,  prefer  stretching 
themselves  on  a  mat  and  smoking  in  quiet,  to 
the  finest  theatrical  spectacle  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  the  governor,  \Yho  knew  them 
thoroughl3',  never  invited  them  to  any  fes- 
tival; he  summoned  them  in  a  military  style. 
It  was  thus  that  they  were  assembled  to 
see  Robert-llondin.  Everj'-  goum  or  village, 
ranged  in  companies,  was  separatel}''  intro- 
duced into  tlie  theatre,  and  conducted  in 
perfect  order  to  the  seats  that  had  been  pre- 
viousljr  assigned  to  them.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  chiefs,  who  took  their  places 
with  becoming  dignity.  Their  installation 
was  a  slow  piece  of  business,  because  they 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  people 
being  closely  packed  side  by  side  on  benches, 
but  made  vain  endeavours  to  double  up  their 
legs  beneath  them,  like  tailors  seized  with  an 
industrious  fit.  To  the  Ca'ids,  the  Aghas,  the 
Bach-Aghas,  and  other  titled  Arabs,  were 
allotted  seats  of  honour ;  they  occupied  the 
stalls  of  the  orchestra  and  balcony.  Amongst 
them  were  admitted  a  few  privileged  officers  ; 
and,  finally,  there  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
interpreters  throughout  the  house,  to  translate 
the  magician's  spoken  words. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  wonder- 
worker, greatly  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
his  assembled  spectators,  felt,  nevertheless, 
a  strong  tL'in'])tation  to  laugh  ;  for  he  pre- 
sented himself,  v/and  in  hand,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  real  sorcerer.  But  it  would  not 
do  to  yield  to  the  impulse.  His  object  was 
not  merely  to  afford  a  little  amusement  and 
recreation  to  a  curious  and  good-natured 
public;  he  was  required  to  make  a  strong 
and  telimg  impression  upon  an  assembly 
of  coarse  imaginations  and  prejudiced  minds  ; 
for  he  had  undertaken  the  part  of  a  French 
Marabout.  Oonspared  with  the  simple  tricks 
of  their  pretended  sorcerers,  his  exploits 
would  pass  for  veritable  miracles.  The  first 
thing  v.'hich  startled  the  gravity  of  the  audi: 
ence,  was  the  jiroduction  of  cannon-balls  out 
of  a  hat ;  and  it  excited  them  to  express  their 
admiration  by  the  most  whimsical  and 
energetic  gestures.  The  inexhaustible  bottle, 
with  its  variet}^  of  wines  and  liqueurs,  was 
unpresentable  to  a  Mahometan  public;  so  it 
was  altei-ed  to  a  magical  supply,  first  of  com- 
fits, and  afterwards  of  excellent  hot  coffee,  a 
bowl  of  which  was  filled  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  emptied. 

The  first  cups  offered  were  accepted  with 
the  greatest  hesitation.  Not  an  Arab  was 
willing  to  moisten  his  lips  with  the  beve- 
rage which  he  believed  to  come  from  tlie 
devil's  kitchen.  I>ut,  insensibly  seduced  by 
the  perfume  of  their  favourite  liqum-  as  well 
as  urged  by  tlie  solicitations  of  the  inter- 
preters, a  few  of  the  lioldest  ventured  to  taste 
the  magic  draught,  and,  soim,  their  example 
was  generally  followed.  The  vase  answered 
every  demand  that  was  made  upon  it  (as  the 
bottle  v.oiild  have  done) ;  yet  was  carried  away 
still  full  of  c(;ll'ec.     Tricks  like  these  did  not 


suffice  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  mission, 
which  was  to  astonish  the  natives,  and  even 
to  frighten  them  by  the  semblance  of  super- 
natural power.  For  this  purpose,  the  per- 
formance was  made  to  conclude  with  a 
selection  of  wonders  of  the  most  impressive 
character. 

The  wizard  possesses  a  small  box,  but  of 
solid  construction,  which,  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  profane,  becomes  heavy  or 
light  ^t  the  rightful  owner's  will.  A  child 
can  carry  it  with  ease;  or,  the  strongest 
man  cannot  make  it  stir.  Even  when  pro- 
duced in  this  simple  form,  the  trick  had  con- 
siderable effect ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  worked  up  to  a  still  more  dramatic 
shape.  Box  in  hand,  Robert-IIoudin  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  addressed  the 
Arabs  :  speaking  slowly,  to  give  the  inter- 
preters time  to  translate. 

"After  Avhat  you  have  seen,  yon  cannot 
deny  that  I  am  gifted  with  supernatural 
power.  You  are  right.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  additional  proof,  by  shov.ingyou  that 
I  can  take  away  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
man  amongst  you,  and  restore  it  at  will.  Let 
him  who  thinks  himself  able  to  brave  the 
ordeal,  draw  near." 

An  Arab  of  middle  stature,  but  well 
made,  lean,  and  muscular,  as  are  all  the  Arab 
Vlercules,  laoldly  advanced  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"  Are  you  very  strong  ?"'  asked  the  wizard, 
looking  at  him  contemptuously  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  I  am,"  he  carelessly  replied. 
"Are  you  sure  that  you  will  alwa^-s  retain 
your  strength  ?" 
"  Always." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  In  one  instant  I  mean 
to  take  away  your  strength,  and  make  you  as 
feeble  as  an  infimt." 

The  Arab  smiled  disdainfully,  in  sign  of 
his  incredulitj'. 

"  Here,  lift  this  box." 

The  self-confident  Samson  stooped,  raised 
the  box,  and  coldly  said : 
"Is  that  all?" 
"  Wait  a  moment." 

Then,  with  all  the  dignity  which  his  part 
required,  the  sorcerer   waved    his  arms  im- 
posingly, and  pronounced  the  solemn  words  : 
"  You   are    now   become   weaker    than   a 
woman.     Try  to  lift  the  box." 

The  Arab  making  light  of  the  conjuration, 
seized  the  box  a  second  time  by  the  handle, 
and  gave  it  a  violent  shake  to  lift  it;  but 
this  time  the  box  resisted ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigorous  effort.'^,  UMiinined  com- 
pletely immoveable.  In  vain  did  the  Algerian 
Samson  exhaust  upon  the  unlucky  box  an 
exeition  of  strength  which  would  have 
sulFiced  to  lift  an  enormous  weigiit.  Worn 
out  at  last,  panting  and  red  with  rage, 
he  stopped,  became  thoughtful,  and  seemed 
to  begin  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
magic.     He  was  on  the  point   of  retreating; 
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but  to  retreat  would  be  to  avow  himself 
vanquished,  a  confession  of  his  weakness  ; 
the  man  whose  muscular  vigour  had  hitherto 
been  respected,  must  acknowledge  himbclf 
no  stronger  than  a  child.  This  thought 
made  him  almost  mad.  Deriving  fresh 
energy  from  the  enc  uragements  which  his 
friends  addressed  to  him  by  voice  and 
gesture,  he  replied  by  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  You  shall  see  what  a  son  of  the 
desert  can  do."  He  stooped  once  more  to 
lift  the  box;  the  wiry  fingers  of  both  his 
hands  were  twisted  in  the  handle,  his  legs, 
planted  on  each  side  like  a  couple  of  pillars 
of  bronze,  served  as  supports  to  the  supreme 
eifort  he  was  about  to  attempt.  No  one 
doubted  that,  under  the  powerful  strain, 
the  box  would  be  broken  into  a  hundred 
pieces. 

Prodigious !  The  champion  so  strong  and 
haughty  only  a  minute  ago,  now  bows  his 
head  ;  his  arms,  riveted  to  the  box,  are  vio- 
lently contracted  towards  his  chests  ;  his  legs 
totter ;  he  falls  on  his  knees,  uttering  a  cry 
of  pain. 

An  electric  shock  had  been  sent  from  the 
back  of  the  stage,  at  a  given  signal,  to  the 
handle  of  the  box.  Hence  the  contortions  of 
the  baffled  Arab.  To  prolong  his  suiferings 
would  have  been  barbarous  :  the  electric 
current  was  therefore  immediately  mter- 
rupted.  The  strong  man,  released  from  his 
terrible  bondage,  raised  his  hands  above  his 
head,  exclaiming  in  terror,  '•  Allah  !  Allah  I" 
Then  hastily  wrapping  himself  in  the  folds  of 
his  burnous,  as  if  to  conceal  his  shame,  he 
rushed  through  the  rows  of  :pectators,  and 
darted  out  of  the  hou^e.  The  audience,  grave 
and  serious,  whispered  the  words,  '•  Shitan  ! 
Djenoun !  (Satan,  Genie),''  and  seemed  to 
wonder  that  Kobert-IIoudin  did  not  display 
the  physical  characteristics  usually  attributed 
to  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Oue  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Mara- 
bouts to  increase  their  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Arabs,  and  consequently  to  con- 
firm their  domination,  was  their  pretension 
to  invulnerability.  One  of  them,  amongst 
others,  used  to  order  a  gun  to  be  loaded,  and 
then  had  it  fired  at  him  at  a  short  distance. 
In  vain  the  gun-flint  scattered  its  sparks; 
the  Marabout  uttered  a  few  cabalistic  words, 
and  the  gun  missed  fire.  The  mystery  was 
shallow  enough  ;  the  charges  failed  to  explode 
as  usual,  because  the  Marabout  had  previously 
stopped  the  touch-hole. 

The  French  authorities  had  urged  the 
importance  of  discrediting  these  self-styled 
miracles,  by  meeting  them  with  a  more  mas- 
terly marvel.  Eobert-Houdin  had  his  aifair 
for  that.  He  announced  to  the  Arabs  that 
he  was  gifted  with  a  talisman  which  ren- 
dered him  invulnerable,  and  that  he  chal- 
lenged the  best  shot  in  Algeria,  to  hit  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  an 
Arab,  who  had  been  remarked  for  the  atten- 
tion with  whicli  he  watched  the  performance, 


str.gde  across  four  rows  of  stalls,  rushed 
through  the  orchestra,  hustling  flutes,  fiddles, 
and  clarinets  in  his  passage,  climbed  on  to  the 
stage  regardless  of  burns  from  the  foot- 
lights, and  said  in  Fre  nch,  "  1  mean  to  kill 
you." 

An  immense  burst  oi  laughter  was  the 
general  a,nswer  given  to  the  excited  Arab 
and  his  murderous  intentions,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  interpreter  informed  the 
wizard  that  his  uuamiable  customer  was  a 
Marabout. 

"  You  mean  to  kill  me  ?"  rejjlied  the  artist, 
imitating  his  accent  and  his  tone  of  voice. 
••  Very  well.  I  tell  you  that,  sorcerer  as 
you  are,  I  am  a  still  more  potent  sorcerer, 
and  that  you  will  not  and  cannot  kill  me. 
Take  this  horse-pistol ;  and  examine  it,  and 
make  sure  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
nor  undergone  any  preparation." 

The  Arab  blew  into  the  barrel  several 
times,  and  then  into  the  touch-hole,  taking 
care  to  feel  the  pufF  of  wind  v/ith  his  hand, 
to  be  certain  that  there  existed  a  proper 
communication  from  one  to  the  other.  After 
examining  the  weapon  in  all  its  <letails,  he 
said  :  "  The  pistol  is  good,  and  I  will  kill  you 
with  it." 

'•  Since  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  to  be 
doubly  sure,  put  in  a  double  charge  of  pow- 
der, and  wadding  upon  it." 
'•  I  have  done  so." 

"Now  take  this  leaden  bullet;  mark  it 
with  a  knife  so  as  to  know  it  again,  and  put 
it  into  the  pistol,  covering  it  with  more  wad- 
ding." 

'■I  have  done  that." 

'  You  are  quite  sure  now  that  your  weapon 
is  loaded,  and  that  it  will  n  t  miss  fire.  Tell 
me ;  do  you  feel  no  scruples,  no  lunvilling- 
ness  to  murder  me  m  this  way,  although  1 
authorise  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  No ;  because  I  wish  to  kill  you,"  replied 
the  Arab  coldly. 

Without  answering,  the  intended  victim 
stuck  an  apple  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
stepping  bade  afcwpace.s,  ordered  the  Mara- 
bout to  fire.     "  Take  aihi  at  the  heart." 

His  adversary  took  aim,  without  manifest- 
ing the  slightest  hesitation.  The  shot  was 
fired ;  the  projectile  buried  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  apple.  The  talisman  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Arab,  who  recognised  the 
bullet  which  he  had  marked  with  his  own 
hands. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  stupe- 
faction was  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
preceding  trick;  the  spectators,  under  the 
influence  of  surprise  and  alarm  combined,  ' 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and  seemed, 
to  ask  in  mute  language,  '•'  Where,  the  devil, 
have  we  got  toT'  But  a  laughable  scene  soon 
unbent  the  majority  of  the  countenances  pre- 
sent. The  Marabout,  stunned  as  he  was  at 
his  failure,  had  all  his  wits  about  him  never- 
theless. Taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity when  he  returned  the   pistol,  he  laid 
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hold  of  the  apple,  and  immediately  thru  t  it 
into  his  girdle,  and  would  not  give  it  back 
again  at  any  price,  believing,  doubtless,  that 
he  had  secured  a  most  incomparable  talis- 
man. 

For  the  con  eluding  wonder,  the  assistance 
of  aa  Arab  was  required.  At  the  solicitation 
of  several  interpreters,  a  young  Moor,  some 
twenty  years  of  ago,  tall,  well  made,  and  clad 
in  a  rich  costume,  consented  to  mount  upon 
the  stage.  Bolder,  or  probably  more  civilised, 
than  his  brethern  of  the  plain,  he  resolutely 
strode  up  to  the  conjuror.  He  was  made  to 
approach  the  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  and  requested  to  observe  (as 
also  were  the  spectators)  that  it  was  thin 
and  prefectly  isolated.  After  whicli  without 
further  preamble,  he  was  begged  to  mount 
upon  it,  and  was  then  covered  with  an  enor- 
mous cloth  extinguisher  open  at  the  top. 
Drawing  the:i  this  extinguisher  and  its  con- 
tents to  a  plank,  whose  ends  Avere  hel  by 
the  operator  and  his  servant,  they  advanced 
with  theu-  heavy  burden  to  the  footlights, 
and  there  upset  the  whole.  The  Arab  had 
dis  ippearcd ;  the  extinguisher  was  com- 
pletely empty ! 

Then  was  seen  a  sight  not  easy  to  forget. 
The  Arabs  had  hecn  so  forcibly  impressed 
by  this  last  exploit,  that,  urged  by  inde- 
scribable terror,  they  rose  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  and  immediately  took  to  a  general 
retreat.  The  crowd  was  especially  compact 
at  the  doors  of  the  balcony ;  the  emotion 
which  the  great  dignitaries  felt  was  proved 
by  the  hurry  they  were  in  to  leave  the 
theatre.  In  vain  one  of  them,  the  Ca'id  of 
the  Beni-Salah,  bolder  than  his  colleagues, 
endeavoured  to  restrain  them  by  shouting, 
••  Stop  !  Stop  !  We  cannot  allow  one  of  the 
faithful  to  be  lost  in  this  way.  We  must 
absolutely  know  what  has  become  of  him,  and 
what  they  have  done  with  him.  Stop  ! 
Stop !"  The  faithful  ran  away,  all  the  same ; 
and  the  courageous  Caid,  following  their 
example,  soon  joined  the  stream  of  the  fugi- 
tives. They  little  expected  what  awaited 
them  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  Scarcely 
had  thev  descended  the  steps  of  the  colonnade 
when  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  resuscitated  xMoor.  As  soon  as  the  first 
alarm  was  over,  they  thronged  round  the 
man,  felt  him,  and  questioned  him,  until, 
tired  of  their  endless  ijiterrogatories,  he 
took  to  his  heels, 
could  do. 

The  well-known  gun  and  extinguisher 
tricks  bad  done  the  business.  Thenceforward 
the  interpreters,  and  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs,  were  ordered  to  explain  to 
them  that  these  pretended  miracles  were 
merely  the  residt  of  skill,  inspired  and  guided 
by  an  art  called  I'restidigitation,  which  has 
nothin""  whatever  to  do  with  sorcery.  The 
Arabs  accepted  the  explanation  ;  the  chiefs 
even  presented  Bobert-IToudui  with  an 
address  written  in  verse,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
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native  caligraphy.  After  being  sealed  by  every 
member  of  the  deputation,  it  was  delivered 
with  the  speech,  "To  a  merchant,  we  give 
gold ;  to  a  warrior,  we  offer  arms  ;  to  thee, 
Kobert-IIoudin,  we  present  a  testimony  of 
our  admiration,  which  you  may  bequeath  to 
your  children.  Pardon  us  for  bringing  so 
little ;  but  would  it  be  right  to  offer  mother- 
of-pearl  to  him  who  possesses  the  pearl 
itself?"  An  Arab  remarked,  "Our  Mara- 
bouts will  now  have  to  work  very  extraor- 
dinary miracles  indeed,  if  they  wish  to 
astonish  us." 

The  French  Marabout  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  boasted  miracles  of  his 
native  rivals  the  A'issaoua,  a  religious  order, 
whose  profession  is  the  exhibition  of  super- 
natural power.  Like  the  dancing  dervishes, 
they  previously  woi'k  themselves  up  to  frenzy 
in  the  presence  of  their  chief,  the  Mokaddem. 
When  the  requisite  pitch  of  madness  is 
attained,  they  walk  about  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  imitating  the  movements  of  quadru- 
peds. Their  bodies  are  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion ;  you  would  say  that  they  were  impelled 
by  a  muscular  force  which  had  ceased  to  be 
under  the  control  of  reason,  and  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  they  are  human  beings. 
It  is  in  this  state  that  they  begnn  their 
juggleries.  They  call  the  Mokaddem  their 
father,  and  ask  him  for  food.  To  some  he 
distributes  bits  of  glass,  which  they  crunch 
between  their  teeth  ;  into  the  mouths  of 
others  he  thrusts  iron  nails,  but  they  con- 
trive to  stick  their  heads  near  the  Mokad- 
dem's  burnous,  so  as  to  reject  them  imseen 
by  the  spectators. 

'  It  was  said  that  the  Roman  Augurs  could 
not  look  at  one  another  without  laughing; 
the  same  thing  would  happen  to  the  Aissaoua, 
if  Jlussulman  blood  did  not  flow  in  their 
veins,  so  clumsy  are  their  miracles,  the 
greatest  of  which  are  easily  explicable.  To 
tlirust  a  dagger  into  the  check  is  simulated 
by  pressing  the  cheek  with  a  poignard  as 
lilunt  as  a  paper-knife.  The  skin,  instead  of 
being  pierced,  is  simjily  pushed  an  inch  or  an 
inch-and-a-half  between  the  molar  teeth,  be- 
tween which  gaps  are  purposely  made,  exactly 
as  would  happen  to  a  thin  sheet  of  hulia- 
rubber  so  treated.  This  trick  succeeds  espe- 
cially with  lean  and  aged  persons,  who  have 
the  skin  of  the  checks  very  elastic.  To  eat 
the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  is  easy  for 
sorcerers,  who  take  care  not  to  show  the 
leaves  to  prove  that  they  have  not  undergone 
any  preparation  to  render  them  inoffensive. 
But  supposing  them  to  show  really  prickly 
leaves,  and  to  change  them  afterwards  for 
smooth  ones  to  be  eaten,  it  would  only  bo 
a  conjuration  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude. 
Another  miracle  is  perf<u-mod  by  hvo  Arabs 
holding  a  sabre,  one  by  the  hilt  and  the  etlier 
by  the  point;  a  third  Arab  raises  bis  clothes, 
so  as  to  leave  his  abdomen  completely  naked, 

and  then  lies  down  on  his  belly  on  the  edge 
of  the  sabre,  while   a  fourth  mounts  on  his 
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back,  seeming  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon 
his  prostrate  brother.  The  trick  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  fathom.  They  do  not  show  the  public 
that  the  sabre  is  sharp;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothinn;  to  prove  that  the  edge  is  sharper 
than  tlie  back,  although  the  Arab  who  holds 
it  by  the  point  affects  to  wrap  it  carefully 
in  a  handkerchief,  imitating  thereby  the 
jugglers  who  pretend  to  have  cut  their  lingers 
with  one  of  the  daggers  they  are  about  to 
make  use  of.  Moreover,  the  Invulnerable 
turns  his  back  on  the  public  ;  which  allows 
him  to  slip  down  his  garment  to  serve  as  a 
pad  between  his  belly  and  the  sword.  Lastly, 
when  the  fourth  actor  mounts  on  his  back, 
he  rests  his  two  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
tiie  Arabs  who  hold  the  sword,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  made  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body.  The  fact  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  power  of  bearing  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  which  can  be 
done  without  the  least  danger  and  very  little 
pain. 

An  Aissaoua  may  safely  put  his  hand  into 
a  sackful  of  serpents,  when  he  knows  that 
the  vipers  have  had  all  their  ftmgs  drawn; 
or,  perhaps  that  instead  of  vipers  they  are 
only  innocent  snakes.  His  tricks  with  red- 
hot  iron  fail  to  astonish  those  who  have 
studied  the  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  Robert-IIoudin  re- 
peated Monsieur  Boutigny  (d'Evreu.\'s)  ex- 
periment of  plunging  his  hands  into  melted 
iron  as  it  flowed  from  the  furnace;  it  felt, 
he  says,  like  touching  liquid  velvet.  The 
Aissaoua  strike  their  arms  till  they  make 
blood  flow,  and  then  cure  the  wound  in- 
stantl}';  one  would  think  that  a  small  sponge 
filled  with  a  red  liquid  and  concealed  in  the 
hand  which  strikes,  would  suffice  to  produce 
the  prodigy.  By  simply  wiping  the  arm,  the 
wound  is  naturally  cured.  It  is  possible  to 
make  wine  flow  from  a  knife-blade,  or  from 
a  finger,  by  squeezing  a  little  sponge  properly 
concealed.  If,  according  to  the  proverb,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  blood  out  of  a  gate-post,  it 
is  not  impossible  to'  seem  to  get  it.  Such 
are  the  miracles  on  the  faith  of  which  fanatic 
armies,  at  the  bidding  of  their  chief,  have 
marched  to  meet  certain  death  with  joy  and 
delight. 

NAVY  DRY-ROT. 


The  moment  Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn,  M.P 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  ministry,  by  being 
created  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — wlucii 
was  about  five-and-twent}'  years  ago — the 
little  town  of  Ramborough,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  was  almost  intoxicated 
with  delight.  It  had  been  long  fcdt  amongst 
the  local  politicians  that  every  department  of 
the  country  had  been  gradually  going  to  the 
bad.  But  the  navy  !  O  dear,  that  was  going 
to  the  dogs  uncommonly  fast  I  Ramborough 
had  a  canal,  which  communicated  with  a 
river  that  ran  thirty  miles,  and  then  dropped 


quietly,  into  the  sea;  and,  once  or  twice 
(luring  the  year,  a  few  small  but  respectable 
craft  came  up  this  river,  and  along  this  canal, 
for  cargoes  of  hay.  Therefore,  if  the  people 
of  Ramborough  did  not  know  something 
about  naval  atiiiirs.  who  did  ? 

Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn,  M.P. — or,  as  he 
was  now  called,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
L.  Shorthorn — was  an  eminent  a;.;iiculiurist, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  cattle  breeders 
in  his  county.  lie  farmed  upon  scientiiic 
principles,  regardless  of  expense;  but,  an  ex- 
amiuation  of  the  farm  accounts  proved  that 
every  individual  strawberry  cost  about  one 
shilling  and  fourpencc ;  and  that  many  other 
operations  carried  on  ujjon  Sir  Leicester's 
reclaimed  land  produced  an  equally  pr(jfit- 
able  result,  with  a  similar  expenditure  of 
capital. 

As  a  breeder  of  cattle,  Sir  Leicester  had 
even  a  greater  reputation  ;  and  it  was  his 
boast  that  Ramborough  had  always  carried 
away  the  first  prizes  at  the  annual  shows, 
ami  that  he  had  always  canied  away  the 
pf'zes  from  Ramborough.  His  great  object 
seemed  to  be  to  fatten  bullocks  into  hippo- 
potami ;  to  fatten  sheep  into  hogs;  to  fatten 
hogs  into  hogsheads  ;  and  it  uiust  be  con- 
fessed that  he  succeeded. 

Sir  Leicester's  great  aider  and  abettor  in 
these  useful  country  arts  was  my  honoured 
father.  A  man  of  some  prop'ert}',  and  an  in- 
dependent freehold  farmer,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  Sir  Leicester,  or  to  sacrifice  his 
own  fair  fame  as  a  cattle-breeder  for  Sir 
Leicester's  sake;  but  still  he  did  both  these 
tilings,  and  prided  himself  upon  his  inde- 
pendent shrewdness. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Sir  Leicester  Short- 
hum's  elevation  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty came  down  to  Ramborough,  I  was 
summoned  before  my  father. 

•'  Wull,  lad,"  he  said  (for  he  always  spoke 
with  a  Ramborough  twang),  "  1  told  'ee  the 
government  folks  couldn't  do  wi'out  a  Ram- 
boro'  mon,  didn't  1  ?" 

'■  Yes,  father,"  I  said,  dutifully  submitting 
to  be  bored. 

"  Ah,"  he  continued,  with  a  chuckle,  "  if  he 
wun't  cross  'em,  an'  breed  'em,  an'  fatten  'em 
oop.  lad,  I  don't  know  who  wull !" 

'•  Fatten  what  up.  father?'/'  I  inquired. 
'•  AVhy.  ships,  lad,"   he  answered;    "art  a 
fule  ?" 

•' Nn,"  I  said,  rather  indignantly,  "but  I 
don't  see  what  Sir  Leicester  can  know  about 
the  royal  nav}-." 

•'  Wull.  wull,"  he  replied,  '"  thee'st  got  newt 
to  do  wi'  that.  Wou'd  'ee  loike  to  be  a 
lootenant,  lad?' 

'•  You're  joking,"  I  returned. 
"I  tell  'ee  what,"  he  said,  boiling  over 
with  satisfaction,  *'  it  may  be  a  good  deal 
nigher  than  thee  think'st.  Dost  'ee  know 
how  Sir  Leicester  got  his  prize  for  the  fat 
bullock,  last  show  ?" 

••No,'  I  replied,  "I  can't  say  that  I  do." 
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"  Noa," 
knows  uowt. 


he    returned,     derisively,    "  thee 


That  bullock  belonged  to  lue. 
Now  dost  'ee  see  ?  It's  avuII  for  'ee  that 
thy  feyther's  got  a  good  laug  'ed  on  his 
shoulders." 

True  enough,  in  a  few  weeks  an  ofBcIal 
communication  arrived  at  Kamborough,  ad- 
dressed to  my  father,  which  contained  my 
appointment  as  naval  cadet  to  II. M.S.  Horse- 
leech, seventy-two  guns. 

As  the  appointment  was  accompanied  by 
an  order  for  mo  to  jom  my  ship,  and  as  the 
ship  was  on  the  stocks  (I  believe  that  v/as 
the  term),  at  the  Royal  Dockyard  of  ]Marsh- 
Mallows,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  I  was  imme- 
diately provided  with  a  proper  outfit  by  my 
father,  who  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
wisdom  and  forethought,  and  I  started  for 
my  destination. 

Mai-sh-Mallows,  which  was  situated  up  a 
creek,  consisted  of  an  irregular  cluster  of 
wooden  houses,  or  huts,  that  smelt  of  sea- 
weed, tar,  and  shrimps,  and  were  very  shaky 
in  windy  weather.  The  Royal  Dockyard 
was  a  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  high 
brick  walls,  containing  a  flag-staif,  a  Commo- 
dore-Superintendent's residence,  a  number  of 
smaller  houses  for  sub-officers  and  deputy 
sub-officers,  a  couple  of  store-buildings,  a  few 
old  anchors,  rotten  l:iowsprits,  rusty  chain- 
cables,  and  piles  of  timber,  with  several 
boats  and  barges  ;  an  old  ship  lying  helplessly 
high  and  dry  ;  another,  unfinished,  floating 
clumsily  in  the  water,  and  several  sheds 
under  which  other  vessels  were  supposed  to 
be  in  rapid  process  of  constrnctiou.  It  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament. 

I  lost  no  time  in  presenting  my  credentials 
to  the  Commodore-Supermtendent,  who  re- 
ceived me  very  graciously,  in  a  style  half- 
landsman,  half-retired  naval  officer. 

'•'Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  loud,  gusty  sigh, 
over  some  sherry  and  biscuits  which  he  pro- 
duced, "  the  service  now,  youngster,  isn't 
what  it  was  when  I  was  your  age." 

"  Isn't  it,  sir  ?"  I  said,  timidly,  anxious  for 
further  information. 

'■  The}'  used  to  appoint  us  to  a  vessel 
then,"  he  replied,  '■  and  let  us  do  as  we  liked 
until  she  was  finished  ;  but  now  you're  sent 
down  to  the  yard  to  hang  about  an  old  hull, 
to  watch  every  nail  that's  put  into  her,  and 
to  learn  your  duties  in  shore-going  fashion, 
until  she  is  finished." 

"  What'-s  the  cause  of  this  change  ?"  I 
said. 

'•'What's  the  cause  of  it?"  ho  replied, 
violently  and  contemptuously,  '•  Reform  Bills 
are  the  cause  of  it  ;  and  they'll  ruin  tlie 
country  if  you'll  only  let  'em.  Tliey're  the 
dearest  bills  Old  England  has  got  to  pay." 

"No  doulit  of  it,  sir,"  I  returned,  ner- 
vously, not  feeling  quite  oa.sy  under  the  con- 
versation. 

'■  I  suppose  you'll  mess  with  the  others  ?" 
he  asked. 

'•  With  the  othei-s  ?"  I  repeated. 


"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  with  the  other  officers,  at 
the  Saucy  Arcthusa  ?" 

"I  think,".I  returned,  diffidently,  "if  you 
look  at  the  paper,  you  will  find  that  I  am 
appointed  to  the  Horseleech." 

"There's  no  Horseleech  built  yet,"  he 
almost  shouted,  '•  and  won't  be,  perhaps,  for 
some  years  to  come  !" 

"Oh!"  I  said. 

'•'The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  "you're  ap- 
pointed to  the  plan  of  a  ship,  at  full-pay  ; 
and,  if  you  take  mj  advice,  you'll  make  your- 
self very  comfortable  with  your  messmates, 
who  are  appointed  in  the  same  way ;  and 
secure  a  berth  at  the  Saucy  Arethusa,  which 
is  the  chief  hotel,  inu,  and  pothouse  in  the 
town." 

I  saw  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  patient 
much  longer  under  my  inexperience,  and  I  at 
once  took  the  hint. 

I  engaged  my  quarters  at  the  Saucy  Arc- 
thusa, where  everything  seemed  salt,  and 
smelt  fishy,  and  where  my  bedroom  was  all 
down  hill  towards  the  narrow  street,  and 
everything  in  it  the  colour  of  Spanish 
liquorice. 

The  men  who  had  also  been  appointed  to 
the  Horseleech  Avere  ten  in  number  :  nine 
naval  cadets,  and  a  second-lieutenant ;  and 
they  had  all  got  over  the  novelty  of  their 
position,  and  were  prepared  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  me. 

The  first  morning  that  I  spent  in  Marsh- 
Mallows  I  devoted  to  what  I  considered  my 
duties.  I  went  to  the  Dockyard  in  good 
time,  and  seeing  a  middle-aged,  Aveather- 
beaten,  seafaring-looking  man  leaning  on  a 
post,  and  staring  vacantly  into  a  muddy 
dock-basin,  I  blandly  asked  of  him  to  show 
me  the  way  to  II. M.S.  Horseleech.  He  turned 
his  head  slowly  towards  me,  closing  one  eye, 
and  peeping  at  me  out  of  the  other,  while  he 
rolled  a  lump  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  as 
large  as  an  apple,  and  pointed  with  a  thick 
brown  forefinger  in  a  straight  line  over  my 
head.  I  followed  the  direction  indicated, 
until  I  came  to  a  large  shed,  under  which 
were  about  half-a-dozen  men,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  driving  piles  of  timber  into 
the  ground.  I  put  the  same  question  to  them 
as  I  had  put  to  the  taciturn  mariner,  and 
was  answered  at  once  by  one  of  the  group, 
who  scarcely  stepped  his  hammer  to  speak  to 
me. 

"If  you're  a-lookin'  for  that  vessel,  as  you 
calls  it,  you'll  'ave  to  look  long  enough,  for 
we  only  l^ogun  'er  this  day  month." 

"  I  am  kioking  for  that  vessel,"  I  replied, 
with  some  dignity,  "  as  a  junior  officer  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  her  progress." 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  little 
more  respect  in  his  tone;  "watch  away, 
then,  sir,  for  'ere  you  arc." 

And  1  did  watch  for  a  few  hours,  until  I 
got  tired,  without  becoming  much  wiser. 
When  tlio  men  went  to  dinner,  punctually  at 
the  ringing  of  a  bell.  1  examined  the  work  ; 
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and  saw  one  teng  piece  of  timber  13'ing  at 
fuU  length ;  several  short  upright  pieces  of 
timber ;  and  several  other  short  pieces  run- 
nini^  across.  Tliis  is  all  I  could  make  out, 
and  I  returned  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
Saucy  Arethusa,  moderately  satisfied  with  my 
morning's  occupation. 

I  soon  found  that  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing out  of  the  regular  routine — which  con- 
sisted in  learning  to  row  about  the  harbour, 
and  other  nautical  accomplishments  aboard 
some  of  the  ships  afloat  in  it — was  only  to 
make  enemies  of  my  companions,  and  the 
officers  about  the  dockyard.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  tune  I  became  a  satisfied,  jolly 
member  of  the  mess,  caring  nothing  for  the 
progress  of  H. M.S.  Ilorseleech,  or  any  other 
wooden  wall  of  old  England  that  might  be 
upon  the  stocks. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  as  winter 
approached,  we  set  up  a  billiard- table,  by 
subscription,  over  which  we  passed  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  leisure.  The  small  circulating 
library  of  Alarsh-IStallows  had  been  read 
through  by  those  who  were  fond  of  books ;  and 
we  had  begun  toborrowfrom  the  scanty  store' 
belonging  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent. 
This  source  did  not  last  very  long;  for  his 
lady  soon  complained  of  the  dirt  that  was  on 
them  when  they  were  returned,  and  of  the 
powerful  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  which  hung 
about  them  ever  afterwards. 

Even  in  this  stagnant  service  we  had  been 
favoured  with  a  few  promotions.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Horseleech,  whom  we  had 
never  seen,  was  raised  to  captain  ;  the  second 
lieutenant  became  the  first ;  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  his  place,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  mj'  honored  father, 
who  blessed  the  day  on  which  he  had  lent  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn  that 
over-fed  bullock. 

I  was  now  on  more  equal  visiting  terms 
with  the  Commodore-Superintendent,  and  I 
began  to  grow  more  reconciled  to  Marsh- 
Mallows,  and  its  royal,  but  sleepy  dockyard. 
The  Commodore  and  his  lady  were  blessed 
with  two  fair  daughters,ane  about  sixteen,and 
the  other  about  eighteen  ;  and  as  they  saw 
very  little  company-,  and  were  charmingly 
unsophisticated,  my  Ramborough  manners 
gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  had 
the  true  motropolitaa  polish.  By  degrees  I 
deserted  the  fishy  apartments  of  the  Saucy 
Arethusa,  and  was  frequently  found  attending 
the  young  ladies  in  tlieir  country  rambles  ; 
or  turning  over  their  sentimental  music  as 
they  sang  love-songs  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  f<n'ms  of  authority  were  properly 
observed  between  my  junior  officers  and 
myself;  and,  although  the  Horseleech  was 
still  nothing  but  a  straggling  bunch  of  bare 
planks,  and  did  not  seem  to  me  to  advance 
six  inches  a-day,  no  midshipman  was  allowed 
to  quit  Marsh-Mallows  without  obtaining  a 
formal  leave  of  absence. 

One  day  the  works  of  the  Horseleech  were 


brought  to  a  dead  lock,  by  reason  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  nobody  seemed  to  understand, 
except  the  master  shipwright  and  one  or  two 
of  his  coniidential  workmen.  What  Ibis 
difficulty  was  I  could  never  understand,  but 
I  know  what  steps  were  taken  to  set  it 
right.  The  master-shipwright  was  directed 
to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  foreman,  or  some  such  officer 
of  the  dockyard. 

The  foreman, having  read  ^nd  considered  the 
remarks  of  the  master-shipwright,  then  made 
a  report  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent ; 
which  after  reading  and  having  copied,  the 
Commodore  sent  up  to  Somerset  House.  From 
Somerset  House,  after  its  examination,  this 
report  was  sent  to  the  Admiraltj-,  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  it  rested  for  some  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  it  was  returned,  with  instruc- 
tions, to  Somerset  House;  from  Somerset 
House  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent, 
whom  it  never  reached,  for,  unfortunately,  it 
was  lost  on  the  way.  The  same  process  had 
to  be  gone  through  again  almost  from  the 
beginning,  starting  from  the  copy  of  the 
report,  which  the  Commodore  had  kept ;  and, 
for  several  months, the  slumbering  Horseleech 
lay  a  silent  deserted  ruin  in  the  Marsh- 
Mallows  dockyard. 

At  last,  the  proper  official  instructions  were 
received,  duly  checked,  signed  and  counter- 
signed, and  once  more  the  cheerful  clink  of 
hammers  was  heard  under  the  familiar  shed. 
The  hull  gradually  began  to  assume  less  the 
appearance  of  a  timber  jungle,  and  more  the 
appearance  of  a  ship,  when  one  morning, 
intelligence  came  of  a  sudden  change  of 
ministry,  with  the  appointment  of  new  Ad- 
miralty secretaries,  and  new  officials  of  all 
kinds.  The  navy  surveyor,  for  political 
reasons,  also  resigned,  and  a  new  one.  con- 
nected with  the  party  now  in  power,  was 
gazetted  in  his  place.  The  Commodore- 
Superintendent,  an  old  and  experienced 
officer,  knew  exactly  what  this  meant,  and  he 
gave  orders  throughout  the  dockyard  to 
cease  all  work  for  a  few  weeks,  except  what 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  very  quickly  found  out  that  no 
work  was  necessary  except  the  sweeping  and 
clearing  up  of  the  yard,  to  make  it  look 
creditably  neat ;  and  this  task  was  scarcely 
finished  before  the  new  survej^or  and  some 
other  minor  officials  arrived  on  a  visit  of 
inspection.  The  Horseleech  up  to  this  time 
had  been  a  strictly  Tory  ship.  It  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  directions  of  Sir  Leicester 
Shorthorn,  a  Tory  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  it  had  been  examined,  (i>ace  or 
twice,  by  a  Tory  Survej'or-GeneraL  and  it 
had  advanced  thus  far  towards  completion 
under  a  Tory  administration. 

The  new  ministers  were  Whig — old  Whig 
to  the  backbone.  Their  Surveyor  was  a  man 
devoted  to  his  party,  and,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, the  only  competent  government  ship- 
builder in   the  world.     There   were  several 
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old  liulks  Still  lying  about  the  yard,  which 
Jiad  leen  commcnctd.  •when  the  lYhigs  had 
been  in  office  before;  but  somehow  a  Whijr 
ship  found  no  favour  in  Tor}'  eyes,  and 
the  late  Tory  survej'or  had  spent. i  few  years, 
and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
in  endeavouring;  to  remove  the  taint  of  their 
original  political  sin.  Some  had  been  built 
up  or  pulled  down ;  some  had  been  length- 
ened or  shortened  ;  some  had  been  lightened, 
weighted,  or  spliced ;  but  all,  after  being- 
played  with  for  a  time,  were  deserted  as 
hopeless^  Whig  failures  :  and  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Tory  goverinent,  what  little 
they  had,  were  devoted  to  those  wooden 
walls  of  old  England  that  were  of  pure,  uu- 
sullied,  high-Tory  birth. 

These  eye-sores  stood  full  before  the  Whig 
surveyor  as  he  inspected  the  Tory  vessels  on 
the  stocks. 

"Good  Gwacious,  gentlemen!"'  he  said, 
looking  at  the  unfortunate  Horseleech  through 
an  eye-glass, "what  have  we  here  ?" 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  no  one  per- 
manently connected  with  the  dockyard  was 
to  answer  ;  but  that  tlicy  were  to  leave  it  to 
Ihe  gentlemen  who  followed  in  the  surveyor's 
train. 

"  Well,  Sir  William, 


said  a  bland  gentle- 
man, shrugging  his  shoulders,  "'it's  the  old 
stor3' — one  of  his  construction.  I  don't  think 
I  need  say  any  more." 

'■  It's  a  most  wonderful  thine,"  continued 
the  surveyor,  whom  they  called  Sir  William, 
"but  that  party  could  never  build  a  vessel. 
Never !"'  ■^' 

"Very  true,"  remarked  several  of  the 
gentlemen  in  chorus,''very  true." 

"T  said  it  twenty  years  ago,"  resumed  Sir 
Willir.m,  "  and  I  say  it  again.  They  can't  do 
il.     It's  beyond  them." 

•'  Very  true,  Sir'William,"  again  responded 
the  chorus,'"  very  true." 

"  Commodore,"  said  Sir  William,  turning 
to  the  superintendent,  '"  we'll  have  this 
vessel  seen  to,  the  very  first  tiling.  You 
shall  have  your  iustructioDS  in  the  course  of 
the  month." 

The  inspection  terminated  soon  afterwards 
— and  this  remark  was  considered  to  fore- 
shadow the  deatli-warrant  of  the  Horse- 
leech. The  instructions,  when  they  came, 
were  quite  as  we  expected.  She  was  to  be 
cut  down  from  a  three-decker  to  a  two-deck- 
er, and  the  middle  was  to  be  taken  clean 
away,  in  order  that  she  miglit  be  converted 
into  a  eteaoier.  She  had  already  cost  the 
country  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  un- 
der the  late  Tory  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  eminent  agriculturist ;  and  she  was 
now  made  to  consume  an  additional  one  bun- 
dled thousand  pounds  under  the  orders  of  a 
Wliig  First  Lord. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  she  was 
undergoing  the  tran.sfoj-mation  decreed  by 
ir. new  political  masters,  my  attentions  to 
he  Commodo.re-Supcrinteudcnt's  daughters 


became,  ever}-  day,  more  assiduous,  and,  at 
last,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  passionate  de- 
claration to  the  youngest,  which  left  no 
doubt  whatever  in  the  young  lady's  mind 
about  my  sentiments. 

"  If,"  I  said,  '•  you  can  consent  to  become 
united  to  a  man  whose  ship  is  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  and  who  may  be  ordered  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  that 
man  now  stands  before  you." 

■  "  0,"  she  said  with  charming  frankness, 
if  you  allude  to  the  Horseleech,  you  may 
rest  quite  content ;  for,  during  the  last  twelve 
year,? — that  is,  since  I've  had  the  power  of 
looking  about  me — I  never  yet  knew  any  ship 
successful!}'  launched  out  of  papa's  yard." 

'•  Then  you  consent?"  I  asked. 

"  Ye — s,"  she  answered — "  that  is.  you 
may  ask  papa." 

I  mentioned  the  interesting  business  to 
the  Commodore-Superintendent,  but  he  was 
too  much  occupied  to  give  me  an  answer 
until  after  the  launch  of  the  Horseleech, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  At  the 
app  )inled  hour  the  usual  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  spectacle  ;  the  usual  flags 
were  flying,  and  the  usual  Marsh-Wallows 
Amateur  Dockyard  Brass  Band  were  lustily 
bleating  forth  their  small  repertoire  of  some 
national  patriotic  airs. 

The  transformed  vessel,  ready  for  launch- 
ing at  last,  looked  tolerably  trim  to  my  not 
very  experienced  e3'e  ;  though  some  of  the 
old  workmen,  when  they  spoke  of  her,  shook 
their  heads.  I  stood  upon  the  deck  by  the 
side  of  the  Commodore  j  the  bottle  of  wine 
was  thrown  by  her  whom  I  adored,  the  ves- 
sel was  named,  the  blocks  were  struck  awa}', 
and  she  glided  quickly  down  her  ways.  She 
reached  the  Mater,  but  she  obstinateh' refus- 
ed to  stand  ujuight;  and  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation she  fell  over,  and  settled  low  in  the 
mud  of  the  creek. 

All  on  board  were  immersed,  but  fortu- 
natel}'  no  one  was  lost.  What  I  did  I 
scarcel}'  know,  except  that  I  swam  vigorous- 
ly to  land  under  a  heavy  weight,  and  the}' 
told  me  I  had  saved  one  whom  I  was  soon  to 
call  a  father — the  CNjmmodore. 

His  wife  wanted  him  to  retire  upon  half- 
pa}'  after  this  exciting  event,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  desert  his  post.  He  gave 
me  his  daughter  out  of  gratitude  for  his  pre- 
servation, and  we  were  married  in  the  dock- 
yard chapel.  A  parliamentary  investigation 
followed  this  accident,  and  a  few  vulgar 
financial  refoiniers  in  the  House  spoke 
very  strongly  against  the  errors  of  a  system 
that  buried  half  a  million  of  tlie  country's 
money  in  the  slimy  mud  of  a  channel 
cieek.  The  country's  rejiresentatives,  how- 
ever, did  not  heed  them  much  ;  the  system 
was  declared  to  be  perfect — absolutely  per- 
fect. 

I  have  never  been  to  sea  ;  I  am  still  second 
lieutenant  upon  full-pay  of  H.M.S.  Horse- 
leech— we  will  say  nothing  about  the  gums; 
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and  H.M.S.  Horseleech  is  still  on  the  hank 
of  the  dockyard,  where  they  hauled  her  alter, 
the  morning  of  the  attouq^ted  launch,  the 
finest  specimen  of  dry-rot  in  naval  architec- 
ture that  tho  British  or  any  other  navy  can 
have  to  show. 


CHIP. 


TO  LET. 

Being  in  a  homeless  condition  when  I  first 
entered  my  present  situation  in  a  provincial 
town,  I  inserted  the  following  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspajacr  : 

WAXTtD,  quiet  r'-spcctabla  lodging  (with  board  and  at- 
tendance) for  a  young  gentleman,  clerk  in  a  warehouse. 
About  two  miles  from  the  Infirmary  preferred.  Address, 
X  222-2,  at  the  printer's. 

Nest  morning  I  called  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
paper,  and,  to  my  consternation,  seventy- 
three  replies  were  placed  in  my  hands.  Such 
a  number  of  answers  could  not,  of  course, 
receive  immediate  attention,  and  I  postponed 
the  reading  until  evening.  Two  friends  spent 
the  evening  with  me  at  tiiy  hotel,  and  we 
divided  the  letters,  intending  Avisoly  to  give 
an  opinion  at  the  end  of  the   entire  reading. 

1  n  due  time  we  got  to  the  end,  and  a  more 
coiuical  assenihlage  of  coaxing,  wheedling, 
patronising,  or  familiar  pre.scntations  of  apart- 
mental  advantages  were  surely  never  ad- 
d'-esscd  to  one  poor  want.  I  select  three  for 
publication.  Not  one  of  the  seventy  ofi'ers 
was  acceptable  to  me. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  an  offer 
in  a  more  interesting  direction  on  my  own 
account.  I  see  no  hope  for  me  but  a  speedy 
arrangement  with  Ann  Eliza,  and  intend  to 
write  to  her  to-morrow,  being  quite  con- 
vinced that  a  truly  sati.sfactory  home  is  only 
possible  where  all  of  the  household  have  a 
common  interest,  and  where  every  thought 
and  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  common  sym- 
iiathv.  I  never  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced than  now,  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Topper's 
remark,  that  "  a  bachelor  is  a  wretched  out- 
cast," although  the  seventy-three  candidates 
for  my  weekly  rent,  and  for  my  daily  society, 
mv  tea,'  and  my  sugar,  convince  me  (in  oppo- 
sition to  that  gentleman's  other  dictunj)that 
he  has  a  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

(No.  1.) 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  advertisement,  I  think  lean  ac- 
commodate you.  The  situation  is  e.^pansivo  and  open  ; 
the  rooms  are  airy  and  spacious  ;  parlour  and  bedroom 
both  to  the  front  ;  gas,  piano,  and  music,  for  your  use  if 
desired. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  as  I  am  a  tobacconi,=t,  and  have  a 
shop  in  tho  town,  I  can  supply  you  with  all  kinds  of  to- 
bacf^o,  snftff,  cigars  and  pipes,  &c.,  at  cost  price;  and 
further,  if  you  are  only  a  very  moderate  or  occasional 
smoker,  I  will  find  you  in  tobacco  or  cig.ars,  gratis. 

Ni>children  or  any  other  animals  or  birds,  except  two 


gold-fish,  which  of  course  do  not  annoy  any  one.     As   to 
terms,  &c.,  I  think  a  visit  from   you  will  be  best,  when 
wo  can  arrange  matters  more  satisfactorily. 
I  am.  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  A.  F. 
P.S. — If  you  are  an  invalid,  we  have  a  good  bath-chair. 

(No.   2.) 

367,  CATHKDruL  Clcse. 

Sir.— Havfng  seen  your  advertisement, I  am  induced  to 
ofler  you  apartments  in  my  house.  I  may  appear  rather 
arbitrary  in  my  terms  and  rules,  but  I  think  on  serious 
consideration  of  the  especial  advantages  which  a  residence 
under  my  roof  will  confer,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to 
allow  them  to  pass  away. 

Firstly,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  my  library,  including,  as 
it  does,  the  standard  works  of  Modern  Theology.  If  you 
are  young  (as  I  suppose  you  are),  you  will  have  my 
advice  and  supervision.  In  short,  I  can  confidently  ofiar 
you  a  most  pleasant  homo,  subject  to  tho  undermentioned 
conditions,  to  which  I  shall  expect  strict  adherence  : 

f"irstly,  I  must  see  all  the  books  you  bring  into  the 
house,  as  I  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
might  thus  obtain  a  sight  of  books  which  I  might  deem 
unfit  for  their  reading. 

Secondly,  no  smoking,  and  no  tobacco  or  cigars  to  be 
brought  into  the  house. 

Thirdly,  no  latch-key  allowed  ;  and  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  house  every  evening  at  nine  p.ji.  On 
Thursdny  evenings  you  will  bo  expected  to  be  in  the  house 
all  the  evening,  as  I  am  frequently  out  of  town  at  that 
time,  andtheladiosof  my  family  are  timid,  and  do  not  like 
to  be  left  without  a  gentleman  in  the  house. 

All  g.as  turned  offby  me  from  the  house  at  ten  o'clock, 
wlien  all  are  expected  to  be  in  repose  for  the  night. 

The  terms,  including  board  and  washing,  &c.,  are  EOs. 
per  week,  which  I  hope  will  not,  after  this  enumeration  of 
the  benefits  you  will  receive,  be  considered  too  high. 

A  personal  interview  will  oblige 

Yours  faithfully, 

I.  L.  Tapes,  M.  A. 


(No.  3.) 
14,  Gakstang  Court,  Clairindon  St. 

Sir, — Haveing  seen  in  the  paper  that  you  evant  I.odgo- 
ings,  I  beg  to  tcl  you  that  ourSitiation  his  boath  hairy  and 
Comfortabel,  &  We  shall  try  to  Do  our  best  for  you,  if  you 
wd.  like  to  come. 

We  have  fore  Children,  which  is  all  very  quite  Except 
the  Youngest,  wh.  has  the  Meclos,  but  tho  Pccktor  says 
He  wil  be  bcter  in  abt.  a  Month,  wh.  is  a  Cocsorlayton  to 
all  of  Us.  I  houp  you  are  Sosbabel  and  of  a  Lively  Tem- 
per, as  We  cd.  smoak  a  Pipe  Together  wen  you  Come 
from  your  Work,  wh.  wd.  Bo  youkno  verry  Plcacant, 
Beside  the  advantedges  as  I  have  before  giv'n,  we  Kep  2 
Pigs,  &  have  Homo  Cur'd  baykon  wen  they  are  kill'd. 
P.S.  Wo  do  not  Cooke  annythiug  of  a  Friday  but  fi,-h,  as 
We  are  Cathelicks,  but  you  Can  gctt  your  Diner  at  a  Shop 
next  Dore,  were  they  cell  Tripe,  &c.  &c.  at  id.  per  powud, 
wich  is  verry  handey. 

My  time  being  short,  I  cannot  say  no  More  ;  but  if  yon 
wd.  call  I  can  show  you  Meny  advantedges. 
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Terms,  with  Vitlos,  is  9  shillings  a  wk,  wich  is  verry 
resoncbol,  has  Me  and  my  Wif  &  famerly  wd.  make  yos 
quite  At  Homo. 

Your  obt.  Ssrvunt, 

E.  O'Leaky. 

P.S. — Wo  havfi  No  Flos,  and  there  is  a  very  nice  puh- 
liclc  acres  the  Way,  with  Skitles  and  a  Frc  &  Ecey  twiso  a 
week.     E.  O'L. 


DEE  AMINO. 

I  waxder'd  through  the  summer  fields 
All  in  the  blue  and  golden  morn, 

And  like  Christ's  follower  of  old, 
I  pluck'd  the  ears  of  corn. 

High  up  a  lark  sung  rapturous  hymns. 
Low  down,  among  the  rustling  stems, 

His  brown  mate  listen'd,  and  the  dew 
Set  round  her  nest  with  goms. 

I  laid  mo  down  and  dreamt,  and  dreamt 
Of  summer  mornings  in  the  land 

Where  you  and  I,  dear  love,  went  forth 
Each  morning,  hand  in  hand. 

I  thought  athwart  the  tremulous  tears 
I  saw  your  blue  eyes  gleaming,  sweet, 

Through  golden  locks  ;  alas  !  'twas  but 
The  cornflowers  'mid  the  wheat ! 

SPANISH    DINNERS. 


It  may  ho  interesting  to  uneasy  philolo- 
glsta  to  know  that  Ilam  settled  in  Spain. 
It  was  the  splendour  of  the  pork  brought 
that  great  patriarch  to  Spain;  at  least,  so 
the  great  Ilimmelbogcn  thinks.  Vide  chapter 
thirty,  section  ten,  Leipsic  oditiouj  sixteen 
hundred  and  four. 


A  certain  dead  traveller  speaking  (when 
alive)  of  Estro/nadura,  the  country  of  aro- 
matic sheep-walks  and  acorn-eating  swiue- 
herd,s,  where  the  locust  is  indigenous,  and  in 
summer  the  air  is  musical  with  the  soft 
cooing  of  the  Barbary  pigeon,  says,  with 
epicurean  exultation,  '■'Montanches  (Snakes 
Cliff),  snug  in  its  saucer  of  hills,  is  the 
capital  of  the  pork  \Torld."  You  approach 
the  place  by  an  old  Ifoman  road  covered 
with  cistuses  and  with  huge  trees  growing 
out  of  the  pavement,  that  leads  From  Merida 
to  Salamanca,  and  is  marked  by  Iloman  mile- 
stone columns.  The  Duke  do  Arcos  used 
feed  his  pigs  hero  on  vipers,  on  which  they 
marvellously  fattened.  Here  the  Puke  do  St. 
Simon,  that  king  of  memoir  writing,  ate  and 
praised  the  little  vermillion  hams,  with  the 
admirable  perfume  and  the  gout  so  e>;rjuisite 
and  so  rofresliing.  Tlie  fat  is  like  melted  topaz. 
The  flavour  defies  language.  The  Montanches 
hams  surpass  the  sweet  ham  of  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  the  1)acon  of  (Jalicia,  and  thochorizos 
of  Tiquc.  Now  the  fact  is,  the  Spaniards 
being  spare  livers  and  rough  travellers,  like 
bacon  as  a  trtivelling  portable  food.  It  suits 
the  burning  climate,  because  it  will  keep  and 


is  always  ready  to  be  cooked.     It  ranks  with 
the  salt  codfish  as  a  national  food.     Thej 
bring  you  bacon  in  the  Alpujarras   that  is 
scarcely  pickled  at  all,  but  preserved  by  hang- 
ing up  in  the  snow ;  a  kind  of  food  the  traveller 
will   probably  remember  when  the  kiln-like 
scorched  mountains  and  purple  defiles  are  long 
forgotten  ;  for  the  human  stomach  has  a  fine 
memory.  I,  myself,  have  forgotten  a  thousand 
acts  and  looks  that  I  should  have  printed  and 
burnt  in  on  the  red-leaved  tablets  of  my  heart ; 
but  shall  I  ever  forget  the  tender  pink  of  those 
thin  ham  slices  Dolores  cut  for  me  at  the  . 
Alhama  inn,  after  my  hard  day's  ridmg,  when 
I  dreaded  they  would  slit  up   some  old  pack 
saddle,  fry   it  in  black  grease,   and    call  it 
bacon  ?     Shall  I  ever  forget  the  curdy  snow 
whiteness  of  the  outside  fat,  and  the  soft 
cream  colour  of  its  inner  shadings  ?     In  the 
midst   of  the  hard   fare    of  Spain,    how    it 
made    me    long  for    the  flesh-pots   of  the 
Clul)   kitchen,  and    how  it   made   my   eyes 
water  recalling  to  me  in  a  dream  that  night 
one  of  these  unctuous  London  eating-houses, 
where  a  greasy  stream  trickles  oozily  down 
the  window  glass,  where  the  soup   vapour 
gushing  up  the  grating,  is  strong  enough  to 
feed  a  Yorkshire  school  with,  and  where  the 
curious  eye,  looking  through  the  door,  dis- 
tinguishes a  comely  buxom  maiden  armed 
with  a  perfect  scimetar  of  a  knife,  who  must 
be  Judith,  and  a  huge  sultan  of  a  man  in 
white  with  a  conical  nightcap  on,  who  must  be 
the  fat  Ilolofernes,  on  wdiom  Judith  is  about 
to   operate;  though  she  is  at  present  only 
experimenting  horizontally  on   a  quivering 
round  of  beef     I  awoke  the  next  morning 
hungry  from  that  sumptuous  and  stimulating 
dream,  but  I  never    saw   that  ham   again ; 
not  to  me  wanderer  from  the  far  west(W.C. 
district  of  the  metropolis),  was  it  any  more 
given  with  fond  eyes  to  see  that  precious  and 
only  too  transitorily  beheld  ham.  My  break- 
fast was  a  light  and  inadequate  one  of  a 
butterlcss  roll  and  four  unripe  prickly  pears. 
If  at  that  moment  I  could   have  met  with 
one  of  those  '•'  Bath  cliaps '"'  they  advertise  iu 
London  windows,  it  would  have   been  the 
worse  for  the  chap.     I  rode  off  lighting  a 
cigar  and  parodying  Tom  Moore,  "  i  never 
loved  a  tender  ham,  &c.''     That  him   and 
I  were  separated   never  to  meet  again.     I 
always  pitied  the  Moors  because  they  never 
could  eat  ham  or  drink  sherrj"^,  the  two   best 
things  Spain — that  lost  country,  the  dunghill 
of    dead   greatness — produces ;    and  which, 
while   the'Cid  and   the  groat   Captain  Co- 
lumbus and  Isabella,  Quovcdo  and  Cervantes, 
CaUleron   and   Dc  Vega  have   passed   into 
road-dust,  alone  remain  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable— objects    for    gastronomic    pil- 


grnnage. 

If  ever  I  undertook,  what  I  think  some  day 
of  undertaking,  an  epicure's  journey  in  search 
of  pictures  and  dinners,  I  will  first  go  to 
Dunsta])lc  for  its  huge  larks,  and  to  York 
for  its  clotted  snow  cheeses ;  to  Finnan  for 
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its  haddocks,  and  Penzance  for  its  pilchards  ; 
to  Chcdiler's  rockj^  pass  for  its  curdj  cheese  ; 
to  the  South  Downs  for  their  ortolans  ;  to 
Jersey  for  its  conger-eel  sonp,  and  to  Whit- 
stable  for  its  pulpy  oysters,'  delicious  as 
those  that  the  old  Roman  used  to  call  '-the 
Ears  of  Venus,"  and  which  were  found  in 
the  blue  bay  of  Naples,  the  mirror  of  that 
goddess. 

The  pomegranate  salads  of  Spain  I  did 
not  taste,  and  much  do  I  regret  it ;  but  I 
must  say  that,  though  the  red-cored  pippy 
fruit  may  throw  a  pleasant  acid  halo  about  the 
shred  lettuce  luminous  with  golden  oil,  the 
fruit  itself  was  a  most  ugly  and  disappointing 
thing  in  real  life.  I  remembered  how  the 
Arab  poets  used  to  liken  the  mouths  of  their 
Oncizas  and  Leilahs,  Avhen  their  white  teeth 
showed  between  their  vermilion  lips,  to  the 
seeds  of  a  chapped  pomegranate.  Directly  I 
got  into  a  Spanish  market-place  I  ransacked 
every  stall  for  this  precious  vegetable,  which 
seemed  to  hide  from  me  behind  the  fiery 
orange-lobed  love-apples  and  the  pale  green 
chumbos.  tight-rinded  as  vegetable  marrows. 
I  searched  over  heaps  of  coarse  yellow 
melons  cut  into  slices  for  sale.  I  rummaged 
the  livid,  unwholesome,  decomposed  looking 
cactus  fruit. 

The  oranges  were  not  then  picked ;  but, 
unconscious  of  Cheapside  and  the  roar  of  the 
London  playhouse,  hung  green  and  sappy  on 
the  qniot  Spanish  trees.  Tha^  was  August, 
and  they  would  not  jaundice  and  be  tit  to 
pick  for  their  sea  voyage  till  October.  I 
heard  all  about  the  chests  with  a  thousand 
balls  of  gold  in  each,  and  yet  not  worth  to  the 
exporter  more  than  thirty  shillings ;  I  shall 
sec  them  again  in  our  London  docks,unpacking 
from  sheathings  of  Catalonian  paper  and  dry 
maize  husks.  But  what  I  looked  for  was  the 
Arab  fruit — the  apple  of  Granada.  Then  I 
came  to  heaps  of  purple  olives,  green,  brown, 
and  wine  coloured,  large  as  pigeons'  e"-cns 
and  horribly  indigestible,  grown  for  the  •■  dura 
ilia''  of  Sevilliau  peasants.  These  olivctrecs 
bear  well  in  thirty  years,  while  the  orange  in 
twenty  begins  to  deteriorate  and  produce 
coarse  fruit.  But  the  vine,  says  a  friend 
who  is  beating  the  market  coverts  with  me, 
is  of  royal  blood  and  special,  and  in  all 
its  qualities,  the  older  it  is,  the  better  its 
fruit ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed  (he  yields 
this  upon  pressure)  the  scantier.  He  is 
going  on.  as  my  eager  eyes  course  over  the 
stalls,  as  to  how  Seville  in  March,  when  the 
orange-flower  blooms,  smells  like  a  tropical 
jungle,  the  scent  being  thick  and  almost  pain- 
fully strong :  and  how  the  nuns  make 
sweetmeats  and  sweet  water  of  the  blos- 
soms ;  and  how  a  true  Sevillian  will  not  eat 
an  orange  till  March,  when  the  new  blossom 
comes,  nor  even  then  after  sunset,  when 
the  fruit  is  thought  noxious ;  and  how  in 
the  sea  voyage  the  rind  gets  tough  and  the 
freshness  fades. 

Some  of  this  is  heard  by  a  fruit-seller,  who 


weighmg  a  melon  in  hia  hands,  tips  us  a  verse  ' 
of  a  Sevillian  orange  song : 

"  Take,  my  dearest,  take  this  orauge, 

With  its  fair  and  golden  skin  ; 
But  do  not  cut  it  with  a  dagger, 
For  my  heart  is  hid  witliin."' 

then,  ceasing  to  sing,  the  sly  trader  passes 
I  his  hand  with  juggler  quickness  over  the 
different  compartments  of  his  stall,  repeating 
the  name  of  each  fruit.  I  start  as  he  touches 
one  very  unpromising  lot,  which  stands  next 
j  to  the  green  figs,  and  cries,  "  Pomegranates  of 
I  the  first  excellence,  Caballeros'" — nasty  earthy 
I  round  fruit,  not  unlike  the  hand-grenade,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name,  Avith  a  rhid  like 
an  unpolished  shell,  or  the  half-baked  crust 
of  a  doughy  meat  pie.  You  split  them,  and 
discover  nothing  but  white  bean-like  seeds, 
set  in  a  red  pulpy  tlesh  of  a  pleasant  sour 
taste — so  much  for  the  metaphor  of  the  Arab 
poets.  It  must  be  a  very  burning  country  to 
make  one  take  much  pleasure  in  so  deceptive 
and  ttnsatisfying  a  fruit.  What !  can  this  be 
the  fruit  of  the  red-blossomed  tree,  witli  the 
glo8.sy  leaf?  No  ;  this  is  our  old  friend  the 
disappointing  apple  of  Sodom,  made  so  much 
of  by  the  poets  as  a  symbol  of  whitcd 
sepulchres. 

And  now  as  I  have  begun,  capriciously 
enough,  with  the  dessert  of  the  Spanish 
dinner,  let  us  discuss  the  figs,  having  first 
scooped  out  the  sour,  red  fleshy  seeds  of  the 
pomegranate,  and  thrown  them  on  the  dung- 
hill of  contempt,  to  use  a  true  Oriental  form 
of  speech.  Now  there  are  the  green  figs  and 
the  purple  figs.  The  green  tig  is  a  little, 
shrivelled  green  bag  of  a  fruit,  looking  like 
the  bladders  from  which  the  old  artists 
squeezed  their  colours.  Eaten  with  the 
early  dew  on  it,  it  is  a  thing  to  remember  : 
and  many  a  morning  have  1  strolled  down 
the  rough  street  leading  to  a  Spanish  market- 
place, taking  side-looks,  as  1  passed,  in  at 
morning  masses,  where  the  incense  Avas 
breaking  out  in  gusts  of  ambrosial  fragrance, 
, sweet  as  the  meadows  of  asphodel,  that 
it  was  given  to  our  blind  poet  to  see  and  sing 
of.  There  thoy  arc,  like  so  many  bloated 
greengages,  side  by  side  with  their  darker 
blooded  Moorish  kinsmen  who  wear  the 
royal  purple — a  purple  a  little  ashy,  and  cold 
as  of  dulled  unpolished  porphyry.  But  such 
bags  of  cloying  sweetness.  Tor  all  that,  vou 
soon  fall  from  them  satiated,  and  long  for  the 
sour  stimulus  of  a  juicier  and  keener  fruit. 
As  for  the  melons,  they  melt  to  golden 
liquid  directly  your  lips  close  on  them, 
and  you  bless  the  lush  plains  of  Valencia, 
where  all  the  best  melons  of  Spain  come 
from.  The  melon  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sort  of  lotus  fruit,  moulded  out  of  con- 
solidated sunshine — iced  sunshme — it  is 
endowed  with  a  concentrated  cool  sweetness, 
that  makes  a  pine-apple  a  mere  baked  potato 
beside  it. 

I  always  used  to  wonder,  when  I  saAv  a 
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brawny,  barc-chestcd  mendicant,  squatted 
down  at  a  church  porch,  just  outside  the 
greasy,  heavy  curtain,  and  within  ear  reach 
of  the  great  pulse  of  the  organ  that  jars  the 
quire,  and  makes  oven  the  vast  stone  columns 
answer  with  a  ghostly  echo  of  Amen — to  see, 
I  say,  this  brown  tough  beggar,  with  his 
round  head  close  shaved,  as  the  Andalusians 
are  used  on  account  of  the  heat,  dining  with 
supreme  content  off  a  pink  section  of  melon, 
as  large  as  the  bottom  of  your  hat.  Here 
is  a  dog,  who  could  pull  a  bull  down  by 
the  horns,  drive  his  knife  through  a  three- 
inch  plank,  yet  he  nourishes  his  "robur'"  and 
stamina  on  half  a  pink  melon,  brought  from 
that  moist  province,  where  the  mocking  pro- 
verb says,  '•  The  trees  are  grass,  the  earth 
water,  the  men  women,  and  the  women — 
nothing.'-  Yet  on  that,  or  bread  dipped  in  a 
cow's  horn  of  oil,  and  another  of  vinegar 
spiced  up  with  hot  green  pepper,  garlic, 
and  salt,  that  dog  will  toil  all  day  in  the 
Castle  of  Solomon  copper-mine  in  the 
Cabeza  C'olorada,  where  the  stalactites  are 
emerald  and  amethyst;  will  sweat  at  the 
olive  press  or  the  grape  crushing,  and  wander 
home  at  night,  not  pale,  "fretful,  and 
collapsed,  but  merry  and  gay,  ready  to  go 
mad  at  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  and  to 
beat  his  hands  sore  keeping  staccato  time  to 
the  Cadiz  cachuca.  I  who  only  yesterday 
saw  an  Englishman  double  up  and  pack  on  his 
fork  for  one  calm  mouthful  about  four  square 
inches  of  red  roast  beef,  think  we  lay  far  too 
much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  heavy  eating. 
The  Arab,  on  his  rice  diet,  scourged  the 
shrinking  world.  The  Roman  soldier,  on  his 
sour  wine  and  vinegar  bread,  mapped  out 
Europe  with  his  roads.  Perhaps  to  produce 
unlimited  cotton  prints  a  licef  diet  is  indis- 
pensable? but  for  what  else  ? 

The  Spaniard  who  wears  the  ]Moorish 
turban  still,  or  its  efBgy ;  who  carries  the 
jMonrish  javelin  turned  to  a  stick  ;  who  lives 
in  Moorish  court-yards;  who  uses  JMoorish 
words,  blessings,  and  curses;  who  covers  his 
streets  with  Moorish  awnings;  who  uses  the 
Moorish  boat,  and  hunts  bulls  like  the  Moors 
used  to,  lives  still  on  the  rough  food  of  that 
Eoman  soldier — the  bread  soaked  in  oil  and 
vinegar,  the  bread  salad,  so  refreshing  and 
healthy  in  a  burning  climate,  where  the  oil 
stands  for  the  most  ethereal  fat  you  can  feed 
the  stomach  flame  with,  and  vinegar  for  the 
destroyer  of  thirst  and  purifier  of  tho  blood. 
Beware,  0  Spanish  traveller,  of  your  un- 
bridled English  appetite :  cut  not  those 
stewed  quails  that  smtdl  so  of  garlic :  dismiss 
untouched'-those  gravel-walked  white  fish : 
return  that  brown  pad  of  steak  with  the 
crisp  potato  wafers  and  tho  savour};-,  brown, 
bubbly  gravy — all  of  wliich,  with  certain 
cameo  pats  of  butter,  oval  white  rolls,  crackly 
toast,  coffee,  &c..  Don  Ilioronymo,  your  land- 
lord, expects  you  to  eat  for  ))reakfast,  on 
this  baking  morning,  in  tho  great  city  of 
nuts — Barcelona. 


_  You  aw^oke,  say,  an  hour  ago,  with  the  hot 
air  puffing  in  at  your  glass  door  of  a  window, 
fanning  the  mosquito  curtains  of  your  bed 
that  cage  you  in,  and  calling  you  in  a  hot, 
angry  whisper  to  rise,  "or  be  forever  fallen." 
Just  as  you  turn  in  the  hot  trough  of  your 
bed,  the  clump  of  your  boots  on  the  tiled 
floor  outside  your  bedroom  decides  yon  to 
get  up  with  a  sudden  stoic  spring  and  'somer- 
sault, thinking  of  the  old  sea  proverb.  "  The 
man  who  is  always  wanting  to  turn  in  will 
never  turn  out  anvthino-." 

The  cold  floor  against  your  feet  acts  as  a 
tonic,  and  drives  you  to  fresh  stoicisms  with 
cold  water,  for  which  you  mentally  apjilaud 
yourself  You  dress  and  go  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  ;  stopping,  half-way  down- 
stairs, to  read  the  following  card  nailed 
against  the  wall : — 

Vixct;.nt'.s  Hotel  of  Taxgiers. 
Travellrrs    -wilt    Jmd     excellent    accommodarion     and 
cookoty.      The   guides     and    tJie    dogs     for     the    sport" 
men. 

Pepys'  Tangier! — Tangiers  that  we  got  in 
dowry  for  Charles  the  Second  with  Katherine 
of  Bragauza.  I  must  go  there.  As  I  say 
this,  I  button  up  my  coat  to  express  deter- 
mination, and  suddenly  look  up  and  find  a 
waiter  watching  me,  who,  seeing  me,  smiles, 
and  calls  out,  "  All  raite — all  raite.  I  know 
Inglis — the  room  of  the  breakfast — jorimo  al 
derecho — furst  to  ze  raite.  Good  evening, 
Seiior.     All  rayte,  Sehor.'' 

You  reach  "  the  room  of  the  breakfast,"  and 
find  a  large,  bare,  square  hall  with  enormous 
windows  opening  from  roof  to  floor,  and 
leading  to  a  balcony.  Pleasant  sounds  and 
cries  steam  up  to  you  from  the  street — 
pleasant  sounds  because  new  sounds — voices 
that  lull  and  soothe  you  with  new  hopes  and 
numb  and  silence  the  ceaseless  clamour  of 
the  old  worm  in  the  heart  core — the  worm 
that  nev^r  dies.  There  are  cries  of  water- 
sellers  and  fruit-sellers  ;  of  boys  with  fire  for 
cigar-smokers  and  of  the  jangling  tin  box  of 
itinerant  mendicants;  strings  of  donkej^s  of 
course;  careering  horses ;  a  church  proces- 
sion; an  eleenidsynary  guitar;  some  street 
jusj^-lers  that  would  be  hissed  in  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  and  some 
stormy  gu.sty  drums  belonging  to  the  sliining 
steel  bayonets,  whose  tops  I  can  just  see. 
Above  all  a  great  Titian  sky,  billowed  with 
foam-white  clouds. 

It  is  e.arly  yet.  Still  there  have  been,  1 
should  say,  half  a  dozen  breakfasts  eaten 
already.  You  can  tell  this  by  the  dashes 
of  raspberry-vinegar  looking  wine  in  the 
tumlders,  the, glasses  of  water,  the  broken 
rolls,  the  dorsal  bones,  like  arrow  plumes  of 
the  whitings,  tho  crusted  brown  water-mark 
lines  in  the  chocolate  cup.s,  the  golden  green 
"•rape  skins,  the  testamentary  melon  rinds 
with  the  Arabic  inscriptions  all  over  them, 
left  for  future  vegetariar.  Layards.      ' 

Presently,  my   breakfast — the    one   I  de 
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scribed  (do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  it  again)  comes  in.  A  divine  power 
of  appetite  comes  to  me.  I  do  not  follow  my 
own  advice.  I  decapitate  eggs  witn  Avhat 
apoplectic  effects  I  will  presently  relate.  I 
gash  the  steaks  as  if  they  were  cut  from 
enemies  I  had  slain  in  battle.  I  anatomise  the 
fish.  I  toss  off  the  coffee.  I  part  the  rolls. 
I  smile  i-ound  me  benignly,  and  feel  happj'. 
•'■'Heart  full  and  eyes  full — bad,"  says  the 
proverb;  "but  head  fall  and  stomach  full 
— good,  good  :  and  now,  having  laid  sure 
foundations  for  a  long  day's  work,  and  filled 
the  hopper  with  material  for  all  hands  to  go 
on  with  (I  keep  no  cats  that  do  not  catch 
mice)  and  for  idle  stomachs  or  idle  hands 
Satan  still  finds  work  in  fretting  or  back- 
biting, if  not  stealing.  I  prepare  for  the 
playful  dessert  that  always  concludes  a 
Spanish  breakfast.  I  turn  to  the  great  central 
altar  of  an  epergne  that,  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, gives  the  table  rather  an  operatic  char- 
acter. I  toy  with  a  fig  or  two ;  trifle  and  un- 
string a  bunch  of  grapes.  I  peel  a  melting 
slice  of  melon,  and  lastly,  following  the 
national  custom — very  refreshing  and  anti- 
feverish  it  is — T  drink  two  tumblers  of  sparkl- 
ing water,,  just  blushing  with  wine,  large  inky 
decanters  of  which  stand  on  the  table.  I  had 
done;  I  felt,  what  the  Reverend  I\Ir.  England 
expected  every  one  to  do — his  duty — his 
Sunday  dutJ^ 

All  breakfast  time  I  had  been  watching 
Fortywinks,  the  great  traveller,  who.  with 
sanguineous  face,  sat  opposite  to  me,  plunging 
into  Spanish  conversations,  and  performing 
in  them  wonderful  feats  of  agility  by  leaping 
from  one  language  to  another.  I  delighted 
to  listen  to  the  contrast  of  the  sharp,  clear 
cut  Castillan  with  the  soft,  gliding,  kissing, 
lovor-liko  Andalusian.  I  never  quite  settled 
that  th  question.  At  Toledo  they  laugh  at 
you  if  you  say  Saragosa;  they  call  it  Thara- 
gotha.  Yet  at  Seville  fhey  quiz  you  for 
saying  Granada,  when  it  should  be  Granatha  ; 
then  at  Malaga  again  I  got  soundly  rated 
for  calling  Andaluz  Andaluth,when  I  should 
have  said  Andaluce :  but  then  the  correction 
came  to  mo  as  I  was  walking  between  two 
Spanish  ladies,  and  the  scorn  came  from 
such  pretty  lips,  the  contempt  from  such 
twilight  eyes,  the  critical  laughter  from 
such  coral  caves,  that  I  should  have  wished  to 
have  had  a  week  of  such  pretty  scolding  : 
and  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  that  summer 
dusk  along  the  crowded  parade,  within  sound 
of  tho  sea,  that  seemed  to  murmur  solos  and 
dirgeful  themes  between  the  hurricane  torna- 
does of  the  band ;  as  I  walked  in  an  endless  ebb 
and  flow  of  priests,  officer  ,  and  nun-like  ladies 
in  black,  under  the  lamp-lit  trees,  where  the 
water-seller  plied  his  innocent  trade  and  the 
very  peasants,  in  their  bus  ai--jackets,  shirt 
sleeves,  and  close-cropped  heads,  were  grave, 
courteous,  and  sedate ;  I  fancied  myself  in  a 
quiet  side-walk  of  the  Elysian  fiolils.  walking 
between  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Shakespeare's 


Rosalind,  those  blessed  queens  of  the  world's 
dream-women. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
that  apoplectic  breakfast.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  numbing  sleep  that  came  over  mc  within 
an  hour  ;  that  dreadful  lotos-eating  indiffer- 
ence to  labour  ;  that  tendency  to  look  for  a 
sofa  and  to  go  into  a  hot,  steaming  sleep 
which  seemed  tho  precursor  of  a  fever ;  that 
pinching  at  my  livei-;  that  full-blooded 
face;  that  thirst  and  reptile  torpidity; 
that  terrrible  conviction  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  and  had  better  have  breakfasted  off  a 
mere  slice  of  melon,  a  roll,  and  a  cup  of  fat 
brown  chocolate-paste.  I  never  sinned  again, 
and  Apoplexy  left  me  to  go  and  throttle  a  fat 
canon  in  the  next  street,  wliich  served  him 
(the  canon)  right. 

But  I  must  get  on  to  dinner,  Spanish 
dinner,  a  thing  as  peculiarly  national  as 
liquorice,  oranges,  or  garlic.  As  for  lunch 
(lonch,  as  they  call  it),  it  is  a  mere  social 
accident;  not  an  institution  at  all.  It  is  an 
impromptu  of  rolls  and  butter,  grapes  and 
melon,  eaten  with  wane  and  waf^er  inter- 
ludes, in  a  room  closely  blinded  up  as  if 
the  landlord  was  just  dead.  But  dinner — 
dinner  is  "  something  like,"  as  Spanker  used 


to  say. 

I  am  at 
Infanta, 
half  hour 


that  Fonda  Londres  in  the  Plaza 
You  may  easily  guess  what  the 
before   the  mesa   rcdonda  (table 


d'hote)  begins,  the  hour  being  five,  was.  I 
am  off  after  dinner  to  see  the  house  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  then  to  the  govornment-pottery,  and 
then  to  the  cannon-foundry,  so  have  ordered 
horses  to  the  door  at  six.  and  am  waiting  for 
my  bill  which  I  want  to  scan  over. 

'•'  Notta,"  they  call  the  bill,  and  a  notable 
bill  it  is.  The  waiter  brings  it  on  a  tray, 
the  charges  are  so  heavy.  It  is  one  yard  long, 
imperial  measure. 

"  Let  mc  overhaul  it,"  says  Spanker,  who 
prides  himself  on  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language.  "  I'll  knock  some  of 
it  off.  They  won't  do  me.  I  know  a  thing 
or  two.     I'm  too  much  for  them." 

I    anded  it. 

"  '  Labandera,' — lavender.  0  that's  wash- 
in"' — 'sixteen  reals.' 

"  'Polio.' — That's  chicken — •'  eight  reals.' 

"  '  Pan.' — By  Jove  what's  Pan  to  do  with  it? 
0  yes,  bread  ;  yes,  yes, — '  one  real.'  I  say,  old 
man.  send  some  one  to  my  digging  for  my  dic- 
tionary. AVhat  the  deuce  do  they  mean  by 
'Cuarito' — quatro — four?  0,  no.  I  see:  Room, 
sixteen  reals.     That's  too  much. 

'• '  Two  Amontillados  ;  twenty-eight  reals.' 
That's  sticking  it  in,  rather — but  let  it  go  ! 

'•  •  Twelve  Cigarros  ;  eighteen  reals.' 

'"Two  Convidadas  comer;' — two  follows 
to  grub.  That's  me  and  Driver ; — '  twenty- 
four  reals.'     Knock  four  off  that. 

"One  something  roto.  Whafs  roto  ?  0, 
roast.  Ah.  so  it  is,  roast.  Ye=,  of  course,  roast. 
One  roast  vaso — whatever  that  may  be — five 
reals.     Too  much. 
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'•' '  Caballos' — liorses.  Caballos  is  horses  ; 
•  three  hundred  and  twenty  reals.'  By 
George !  0,  yes.  that's  for  your  two  days' 
ride. 

"  '  Almuerzo/ —  breakfast —  '■  eight  reals.' 
Why  that's  more  than  the  Fonda  Minerva  at 
Granada." 

'•  Pouda  Minerva,"  smiled  the  waiter,  "  I 
know  Casa,  Ivumero  40.  Carrera  de  Genii, 
Acera  de  Da^;ro,  Gomez  de  Brigand." 

"Exactly,"  said  Spanker,  '-right  as  a 
guide-bo(  k.  But  who  asked  you  to  clap 
your  oar  in,  old  fellow,"  (Tbis,'in  a  voice  of 
thunder.)  ^Vaiter  dropped  the  tray  on  my 
toes. 

"  'One  Botella  Xeres  ;  fifteen  reals.'  0,  it's 
all  right  enough.  Put  pago  (paid),  waiter  ; 
one  cannot  bother  all  day  about  the  confound- 
ed items — go !" 

Till  din-ier  came  I  and  Spanker  amused 
ourselves  by  smoking  at  the  door,  or  on  one 
of  those  low  stone-scats  with  iron  backs 
that,  interspersed  with  orange-trees  and  iron 
lamp  trees,  parade  round  the  square.  Behind 
us  lay  the  hotel  with  all  its  windows  gasping 
open,  and  its  green  side-biinds  laying  back 
against  the  wall.  , 

"Just  look,"  says  Spanker,  exhibiting  a 
card,  "what  an  infernal  rascal,  named  Tomas 
Rodesquez,  who  calls  himself  interpreter  to 
the  hotel,  has  just  put  in  my  hand.  'Last 
of  curiosities  hi  the  City  of  Seville:  Cathe- 
dral, j3ercussion-cap  fa,ctory,  mint,  pottery.' 
Here's  a  jumble.  "What  do  I  care  for 
percussion-caps,  or  mints,  or  potteries?  I 
sv.'ove  yesterday  I  would' not  go  into  any 
more  cathedrals,  or  look  at  another  picture. 
A  man  has  his  weed  and  his  horse; — but. 
I  say  old  jnan,  what  are  you  goin.^-  to  do 
to-night  ?"' 

"  Look  hero,"  I  sa'd,  taking  up  the  little 
paper — The  Voice  of  Liberty — "here  is  a 
baile  (ball)  to-night  at  Don  Manuel  de  la 
Berreras.  at  half-past  nine  ;  entrance  fifteen 
reals.  There  are  to  be  dances  of  society,  of 
the  nation.     It  is  in  the  elegant  saloon." 

"Elegant  saloon.  I  know  it — Garamonio  ! 
Tarifa  Street." 

'•  All  the  best  boleras  are  to  bo  there,  and 
several  gipsies  and  cantadores  of  the  highest 
fame,  and  Don  Manuel  has  spared  no  time  or 
sacrifice  in  order  that  the  dances  shall  ])c 
executed  v>'ith  the  proper  splendour  and  bril- 
liancy."' 

"  Ho  used  to  keep  tlie  Hotel  Central,  Cacs 
de  Sodre,  Lisbon,  in  tliat  little  sea-side  square 
Avhere  the  dial  and  the  ]iimento-trees  are. 
Didn't  he  stick  it  in  for  pale-ale,  ask  Driver, 
when  we  get  to  Gib." 

"  A  curious  people  this,"  said  I,  pointing  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  headed  by  a 
black  cross,  and   the  letters  11. LP. A.     'Don 

public  scrivener,  his  sons  Don  Francisco 

Don  Juan,  Don  Manuel,  and  Don  Carlos 
sons  of  the  said  Don  Pedro  do  la  Torre  he"- 
that  those  who  have  not  yet  rc(!eivcd  notes 
will  assist  at  the  funeral  which,  for  the  eternal 


rest  of  Don  Pedro'ssoul,  will  be  celebrated  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  at  eight  and  a-half  hi  the 
morning,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  Palm,  from  whence  the  body 
will  be  carried  to  the  public  cemetery  of 
San  Fernando,  for  which  favour  they  will 
remain  indebted.  Street  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Numero,  20.'  Shall  we  go  and  help  bury  the 
old  notary  ?" 

"  What,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning? 
Catch  mo.  Lieutenant  Spanker  up  in  the 
morning.  No  for  me.  The  man  Mho  stirs 
very  much  before  breakfast,  Tom  Hood  said, 
'is  a  spoon!'  Devilish  good  of  Hood.  Was 
that  Hood  whom  we  used  to  call  '  Pod'  at 
Eton,  because  he  was  so  podgy  ?" 

"I  think  not.  Well,  but  here.  Spanker,  is 
an  advertisement  much  more  in  your  way. 
'  The  Society  of  Athletes  and  Acrobats, 
Bull  Ping,  Seville.  Suuda3\  Weather  per- 
mitting.' " 

'-  Sunday,  too  ;  that's  wrong.  But  hero  they 
pull  a  man  up  if  he  reads  the  Bible." 

"  Illustration ;  a  fool  wdth  a  jackass  on 
his  shoulders,  dancing  on  a  very  low  tight 
rope." 


"  I  can't  swallow  that,  old  fellow. 


Fact?" 

"You  observed  in  the  funeral  notice  the 
deep  religious  tone  of  faith,  and  the  curious 
mixtui-es  of  ceremonious  address.  It  is  the 
same  here.  '  Don  Hioronymo  de  Villafranca 
thanks  the  illustrious  and  gallant  population 
of  the  loyal  and  glorious  city  for  their  favours 
and  promises.'  All  this,  just  hear  it,  reads 
like  a  country  circus  placard." 

"Let  me  look  over  you,"  said  Spanker; 
"  I  think  you  are  humming  me." 

"Brilliant  symphonies  by  all  the  band. 
The  Sylphs  and  the  Satyr.  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids. The  Escapada  Reel,  by  the  Miraculous 
Maiden,  on  the  tight  rope.  The  Giralda  of 
Seville.  The  Carib  Exercises.  The  Paissian 
Mountain.  Feats  by  the  Youth  of  Barcelona.. 
To  end  with  The  Two  Minstrel  Brothers, 
in  which  the  Count  do  Foja,  a  town  near 
Naples,  will  seek  his  lady,  who  is  taken  by 
the  bandits,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  men 
disguised  as  tumblers.  Open  at  three ;  com- 
mence at  half-past  four.  Seats,  six  reals. 
Hallo,  there's  the  waiter  squalling  to  us  for 
dinner." 

Dinner  is  a  solemn  thing,  with  thirty 
lieads  at  once  in  thirty  soup-plates  ;  waiters, 
in  pink  and  yellow  jackets,  skimming  about 
like  butterflies.  Ox-tail  is  being  put  out  of 
sight.  Vermicelli  twines  its  white  Medusa  hair 
for  me  and  Spanker.  The  (able  is  g;iy  with 
stands  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  small  dishes 
of  almonds  and  ratafias,  whicli  a  little 
attorney,  who  looks  like  a  plump  spider, 
ogles  already  ogreously.  There  is  a  curious 
superstition  of  j)utth)g  the  dishes  for  a 
moment  on  the  table,  and  tlieii  removing 
them  to  be  carved  and  distributed  in 
rotation  by  the  waiters.  If  you  sec  the 
dissected  chicken  and  watorcressea  passing 
round   to    your   next   neighbour,    M'hile  you 
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are  still  at  your  soup,  tremble !  for  you 
will  be  the  loser  of  this  rase.  Jhery- 
where  roimd  the  table  (as  in  other  scenes 
of  life  nearer  home),  I  see  a  dozen  faces, 
greedy,  scliisli,  and  rapacious,  trying  to  look 
philosophically  calm  and  unconcerned.  One 
would  think  that  a  large  prize  had  been 
offered  to  the  maa  who  should  first  finish 
dinner,  and  yet  not  forget  to  taste  every  dish. 
Plain  joint  of  my  country,  over-roasted  by 
plain  cook  of  my  country,  I  despise  you !  Here 
is  a  fiowcr-bed  of  dishes.  Stewed  snails: 
I  let  theiu  pass.  Broeoli  aloue,  in  a  sea  of 
butter.  I  don't  seem  to  like ;  it  no  more 
docs  Spankei',  who  is  getting  warm  in  .the 
race,  and  would,  if  I  did  not  stop  him 
madly  call  for  champagno,  to  be  "in 
silver  goblets  quaffed,"'  regardless'of  expense. 
Now  tear  by  us,  ducking  in  and  out,  the 
serried  waiters  putting  in  for  shelter  to  tem- 
porary bays. 

There  is  veal,  in  warm  brown  slices,  lapped, 
fierjr  and  deliciously,  in  tomato  sauce.  There 
is  wild  duck,  with  a  fine  savagery  in  its 
flavour.  There  is  roast  beef;  and,  between 
duck  and  b<;of.  a  capricious  mockery  of  sweet 
custard  and  burnt  sugar.  Then  comes  a 
partridge,  and  more  fowl  arid  more  veal  : 
just  as  if  the  cook,  in  an  exhausted  syncope 
of  imagination,  had  given  over  invention, 
and,  like  our  modern  dramatists,  began  again 
with  tho  A,  B,  C  of  liis  art.  Now  there 
is  a  rush.  c;>utiously  violent,  like  tho  rush  of 
despairing  sailors  to  the  spirit-room,  to  the 
sweetmeats  :  a  fierce  but  playful  dipping  for 
lota  into  the  ratafia  dishes:  then  a  Aviping  of 
beards  and  lips  with  wet  napkins  ;  a  draw- 
ling and  to-sing  back  of  chairs,  and  we  have 
done ;  all  but  a  group  of  three  English 
(bagmen)  visitors,  defiantly  at  their  ease, 
who  have  just  come  in,  and,  without  bow 
or  greeting,  are  beginning,  da  capo,  at  the 
soup. 

Now,  all  this  dinner-time,  I  have  been 
trymg  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  Spanish 
gestures.  An  Italian  once  told  me  that  in 
five  minutes  with  Siguor  Eossini,  he  had 
observed  him  use  forty-two  gestures.  I  am 
sure  the  Spaniards  have  very  many  more 
gestui'os  than  tho  Italians,  (gesture  is  the 
telegraph  language  of  a  hot,  lazy  country,  it 
expresses  passions,  that  language  is  too  sdow 
and  inadequate  to  express.  Tlie  Spaniards 
call  each  other  by  a  spat  out  hiss.  They  draw 
you  to  the  u  by  raisuigthe  opened  hand;  they 
warn  you  by  wagging  the  fore-finger  at  their 
nose ;  thev  cross  themselves,  to  express  sur- 
prise and  astonishment.  In  parting,  they 
do  not  tamely  kiss  the  hand  ;  they  kiss 
tho  five  fingers  drawn  to  a  bunch,  and 
then  spirt  then  out  with  a  start  and  a 
laugh.  Thoy  are  a  curious  and  an  interest- 
ing people. 

"  Well,"'  says  Spanker,  in  his  pleasant, 
frank  way,  as  we  strolled  together  to  the 
hotel  door  to  look  for  the  horses,  '•  I  think 
wo  have  had  a  jolly  good  feed.     Suppose, 


before  you  start,  you  come  to  my  diggings, 
and  have  just  a  glass  -of  slnu-ry,  it  puts  a 
''  ''         ■  '  '      I  am  close  by,." 


fellow  right 
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existing 
Bachrians,    which, 


Termites  are  the  greatest  calamity  of 
the  Indies,  says  Linn  a;  us,  using  the  word 
calamity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  Greek 
term  (calamitis)  a  locust,  or  leaf-cutter.  These 
insects,  like  the  bees  and  ants,  unite  together 
in  sociable  bands.oftenprodigiouslynumerous, 
composed  of  three  distinct  sorts  of  mdividuals, 
which  are  said  to  represent  different  castes  in 
society,  and  have  been  called  the  sovereignty, 
the  nobilit}',  and  the  people.  Most  travellers 
however  give  the  name  of  white  ants  to  the 
termites,  on  account  of  their  form,  their  size, 
and  their  colour.  The  singular  habits  of  these 
insects — habits  which  make  them  a  formida- 
ble calamity — have  given  rise  to  many  fables, 
ancient  and  modern. 

Herodotus  talks  about  the  ants 
in  the  country  of  the 
though  smaller  than  dogs,  were  larger  than 
foxes,  and  each  devoured  a  pound  of  meat 
every  day.  In  their  retreats  in  the  sandy 
deserts,  these  gigantic  insects  were  said  to 
bore  underground  habitations,  and  build  up 
hillocks  of  really  golden  sand  which  the 
Indians  came  and  stole  from  them  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives. 

Pliny  adds  to  -this  marvellous  story  that 
the  horns  of  these  ants  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules.  Even  in  modern 
times,  and  since  the  termites  have  been 
pretty  well  known,  manj^  travellers  attributed 
to  them  a  strong  venom  which  killed  men 
instantly  by  its  smell  or  brought  on  a  fatal 
fever.  But  an  English  naturalist  named 
Smeatliman,  completely  destroyed  all  these 
stories  by  publishing,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  an  account  of  the  termites  which  are 
found  in  Africa  and  other  climates.  In  this 
account  Smeathiuan  made  known  facts  more 
strange  and  marvellous  than  any  of  the  fables 
propagated  by  the  ancients.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  a's  in  many  others,  nature  surpasses 
most  wonderfully  everything  wliich  man  has 
imagined. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  termites  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  their  good  and  )>ad  qualities  ;  but  they 
differ  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of 
buildinar  their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
nests  are  composed.  There  are  some  species 
which  build  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
cr  partly  above  and  partly  beneath  ;  and  one 
or  two  species,  perhaps  more,  which  build  on 
the  steins  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at 
a  great  height  aloft.  One  species  is  celebrated 
for  tho  vast  edifices  it  rears  in  the  form  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  so 
solid  that  tho  wild  catttlo  mount  upon  them 
without  breaking  through  in  the  least. 
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Of  every  species  thei-e  are  three  ranks ; 

lurers ;  r 
who  do  no 


first,  the  \vorking  insects  or  labourers  ;  next 
the  fighting  insects,  or  soldiers, 
kind  of  hiboor  :  and  h^st  of  all  the  winged 
or  perfect  insects  (called  kings  and  queens) 
which  are  male  and  female,  and  capaljle  of 
reproducing  their  species.  These  neither  toil 
nor  fiffht 
and 


occupied  by  the  king  and  queen,  is  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is 
always  situated  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  hillock.  It  resembles  in  shape 
half  an  egg  cut  lengthwise,  and  is  at  first  not 
above  an  inch  lonsj  ;  afterwards,  however,  it 


or 


largest  and 


,  ,..^.x.j,  quite  incapable  of  cither, 
Imost  of  self-defence.  Nature,  however, 
has  so  arranged  that  they  emigrate  within  a 
few  weeks  after  they  have  a^-rived  at  this 
state,  and  either  establish  new  kingdoms 
perish  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Termes  bellicosus,  is  the 
best  known  species  of  termites  on  the   coast 
of  Africa,  and  formed  the  subject  of  Smeath- 
man's  observations.    The  nests  of  this  species 
are    so    numerous   all    over   the    island     of 
Barranas,    and    the   adjacent    continent    of 
Africa,tbat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stand  upon 
any  open  place,  such  as  a  rice-plantation  or 
other  clear  spot,  where  one  or  more  of  these 
buildings  is  not  to  be  seen  within  fifty  paces. 
In   some    parts    neaj;    Senegal,    Adanson 
mentions,  that  their  number,  magnitude,  and 
closeness  of  situation,  make  them  appear  like 
the  villages  of  the  natives.    These  edifices  are 
generally   called    hills,   from  their  outward 
appearance,  which   is  that  of  little  hills,  or 
sugar-loaves,    about   ten    or   twelve   feet   in 
height.     These  hills,  at  first,   are  quite  bare, 
but    in   time   become,  like  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  almost  covered  with  grass  and  other 
plants ;    and,  in  the  dry  season,    when   the 
lierbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
they   somewhat    resemble  very  large    hay- 
stacks.    The  exterior  of  the  building  consists 
of  one  large  dome-shaped  shell,   large   and 
strong   enough   to  enclose  and    shelter  the 
interior  from  the  weather,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their 
enemies.  It  also  serves  to  collect  and  preserve 
a  regular  degree  of  gc^nial  warmth  and  mois- 
ture, which   is  necessary  for   hatching   the 
eggs.    The  inside  is  divided,  with  great  regu- 
larity and  contrivance,  into  a  great  number 
of  apartn:ionts,   some  of  which  are  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  kings  and    queens, 
and  for  the  rearing  of  thoir  progeny :    whilst 
others  serve  as  magazines,  and   are  always 
well  filled  with  stores  and  provisions.    These 
hills  make  their  first  appearance  above  ground 
by    a    little    turret    or    two     in    shape    of 
sugar-loaves  about  a  foot  high.     Soon  after- 
ward, while  the  first  are  increasing  in  size, 
the  termitos  raisa  others  at  some  little   dis- 


is  increased  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even 
more,  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  queen,  who  increases  in  bulk  as  she 
increases  in  age.  The  floor  and  roof  of  this 
chamber  are  very  solidly  built  of  hardened 
clay.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  several  door- 
ways or  entrances,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the 
soldiers  and  labourers,  but  not  large  enough 


to  allow  the  kin";  and 


out. 


Surrounding 


^   queen    to   pass 

the  royal  chamber  are  a  num- 
ber of  others,   of  diiicrent  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  all  of  them  arched  :   these  are  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  and  labourers  who  guard  the 
pair,  on  whose  safety  depends  the   existence 
of  the  whole  community.     These  apartments 
being  connected  together  by  openings  and 
passages  form  an  intricate    labyrinth  which 
extends  a  foot  or  more  from  the  royal  cham- 
ber on  every  side ;  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.     The  maga- 
zines are  chambers  of  clay,  always  well-filled 
with  provisions,  which   consist  of  the  gums 
and  thick  juices  of  plants.     The   nurseries, 
which  contain  the  eggs  and  the  young  ones, 
arc  entirely  composed  of  wooden  materials, 
gummed  together.     These  nurseries  are  ex- 
ceedingly  compact,    and   divided  into   very 
small  irregularly-shaped  chambers,  not  one 
of  which  is  to  be  found  half  an  inch  in  width. 
When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant  state,  they  are 
close  to  the  royal  chamber  :  but  as  in  process 
of  time  the  queen  grows  in  bulk,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cJilarge  this  chamber   for  her 
accommodation,  and  as  she  then  lays  a  greater 
number  of  ecss  and  needs  an  increased  num- 
ber  of  attendants,   the  adjacent  apartments 
must  be  enlarged  and  increased  in  number  cor- 
respondingly.    For  this  purpose   the  small 
nurseries  that  were  first  built  are  taken   to 
pieces,  and  rebuilt  a  little  further   off.     The 
nurseries   are   alwaj'^s   found  slightly   over- 
gro\Vn  with  mould  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with    white    glolmles   about   the   size   of  a 
pin's  head.  Smeathman  at  fir.st  mistook  those 
globules  for  eggs,  but  on  closer  examination 
under  a  microscope,  he  found  them   to   be   a 
species   of  fungus,   in   shape   like  a   young 
mushroom.     The  nurseries  arc  enclosed   in 
chambers  of  clay,  like  those  which   contain 


tance,  and  go  on  increasing  their   numbers,    the  provisions,  but  much  larger.   In  the  early 

and  widening  then  nt  the  base.  They  always  j  state  of  the  nest,  the  nurseries  are   not  each 

raise  the  higliest  and   largest  turrets  in  the 

middle,and  by  filling  up  the  intervals  between 

each  turret,  collect  them  into  one  dome.    The 

small  turrets  serve  as  scnifoldings  in  making 

the  dome,  and  when  it  is  completed  they  talve 

away  the  nriddle  turrets,  with  the  exception 

of  the  tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the 

crown  of  the  cupola. 

The  royal  chamber,  so  called  from  its  being 


dome 

three 

which  arc  sometimes  two 

in  front  of  the  ar(!a,  but  i 

they  recede,  and  are  soon  lost  among  the 

innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries  behind 


them.     There   are  very   fciv 


larger  than  a  hazel  nut;  but  in  old  hills  they 
are  often  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut.     Under  the 
is  a  largo  open  space,  surrounded  by 
or   four  large  gothic-shaped    arches 


or  tliroe  fe<'t   high 
iminisli  rapidly  as 


into 
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the  groat  area  ;  and,  those  there  are  seem 
intended  only  to  admit,  into  the  nurseries,  that 
genial  wanutli  which  is  collected  by  the  dome. 

The  subterranean  passages  running  under 
the  hills  in  various  directions  are  sometimes 
as  wide,  or  wider,  than  the  bore  of  a  large 
cannon.  These  galleries  are  veiy  thickly 
lined  with  the  sort  of  cla}^  of  which  the  hill 
is  composed,  and  ascend  the  inside  of  the 
shell  spii'ally,  winding  round  tlie  whole 
building  to  the  top.  yometimes  they  intei'- 
sect  each  other  at  different  heiglits,  opening 
either  immediately  into  the  dome  at  various 
places,  or  into  the  interior  buildings  and  new 
turrets.  Underground  there  are  a  great 
many  passages  leading  downwards  b}'  sloping 
descents  three  or  four  feet  perpendicularly 
among  the  gravel,  from  which  the  labouring 
termites  cull  the  finer  parts,  and  work  up  in 
their  mouths  to  the  consistence  of  mortar. 
This  mortar  fm-ms  that  solid  clay  or  stony 
substance  of  which  all  their  hills  and  build- 
ings, except  their  nurseries,  are  composed. 
Other  galleries  again  ascend  leading  out 
horizontall}^  on  every  side,  and  are  carried 
underground,  near  the  surface,  to  an  immense 
distance.  Sometimes  the&e  passages  cannot 
bo  continued  underground  in  the  required 
direction.  The  termites  therefore  build  pipes 
or  covered  ways  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  composed  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  nests.  These  thej^  continue.  Vv'ith  many 
windings  and  ramifications,  to  great  lengths  ; 
and  when  it  is  possible,  they  construct  sub- 
terranean pipes  running  parallel  with  them, 
into  which  they  retreat  if  the  tread  of  man 
or  animals  alaims  them,  and  sink  and  save 
themselves  if  their  galleries  aboveground  are 
destroyed  b}'  violence. 

Each  community  of  termites  consists,  as  it' 
has  already  been  stated,  of  a  king  and  queen, 
soldiers  and  labourei's.  The  labourers  are 
the  most  numerous,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  a  hundred  to  one  soldier.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  ant.  but  perfectly 
white  in  colour.  Their  bodies  are  so  delicate, 
that  they  are  crushed  by  the  least  touch  ;  but 
their  heads  bear  horn}'  dented  mandibles,  or 
pincers,  which  are  strong  enough  to  attack 
anything  except  stones  and  metals. 

The  second  caste,  or  soldiers,  have  a  very 
different  form  from  the  hibourers,  although 
they  are  in  fact  the  same  insects,  having 
undergone  their  first  metamorphosis  and 
approached  one  degree  nearer  to  the  perfect 
state.  The  soldiers  are  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to  fifteen  labourers. 
The  termites  of  this  order  preserve  all  their 
lives  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
which  have  caused  them  to  be  called  soldiers. 
Numbering  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population,  they  constitute  a  class  apart, 
which  has  sometiines  been  styled  the  nobility. 
In  time  cf  peace  they  live  in  idleness,  merely 
doing  duty  now  and  then  as  sentinels  inside 
the  hills,  or  superintending  the  laboui-ers. 
over  whom    they  evidently    exercise    great 


ffuthority.  In  war  times,  however,  they 
make  up  for  their  indolence  by  fighting 
bravely  and  dying,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence 
of  the  community.  At  the  fii-st  blow,  vyhich 
uncovers  one  of  their  galleries,  the  nearest 
sentinel  runs  to  the  spot,  and  then  communi- 
cates the  alarm  to  those  nearest.  In  an 
instant  the  breach  is  covered  by  a  crowd  of 
warriors,  who  dart  in>every  direction  their 
large  heads,  opening  and  shutting  their  jaws 
with  a  great  noise.  If  they  happen  to  seize 
hold  of  anything  they  will  never  let  it  go 
again,  but  rather  allow  their  own  limbs  and 
bodies  to  be  torn  to  pieces  than  unlock 
their  jaws.  When  they  reach  tlie  hand  or 
the  leg  of  their  aggressor  they  instantly 
draw  blood ;  every  soldier  drawing  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  blood.  Kegi-oes  un- 
protected b}'  clothing  are  very  soon  put  to 
flight,  and  Europeans  generally  come  out  of 
the  battle  with  their  clothes  torn  and  blood- 
stained. 

While  struggling  with  their  enemies  these 
soldiers  knock  every  now  and  then  upon  tlie 
ground  with  their  jaws,  and  the  labouiers 
answer  this  well-known  signal  by  a  sort  of 
hiss.  If  the  attack  is  at  all  suspended  a 
crowd  of  labourers  mount,  each  carrving  a 
mouthful  of  prepared  clay.  Ever}-  one  in  its 
turn  approacb.es  the  breach,  puts  down  its 
share  of  mortar,  and  then  retires  without 
ever  coming  in  the  way  or  hindering  its 
companions.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new 
wall  is  very  rapidly  built  np,  and  during  this 
time  tlie  soldiers  get  out  of  the  way  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  for  every  thousand 
labourers.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  the 
overseer  of  the  work,  for  taking  its  station 
near  the  wall,  it  turns  its  head  slowly  in 
every  direction,  and  every  two  or  three 
minutes  knocks  the  roof  rapidly  with  its  jaws 
— producing  a  little  louder  noise  than  the 
tick  of  a  watch.  Each  time  it  is  answered 
by  a  hissing  which  issues  from  all  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  labourers  redouble  their 
activity.  If  the  attack  is  recommenced,  the 
labourers  immediatelj^  disappear,  and  the 
soldiers  are  again  at  the  breach,  struggling 
and  defending  iheir  ground  inch  by  inch.  At 
the  sariie  time,  the  laboui'ers  are  not  idle; 
blocking  up  the  passages,  walling  in  the 
galleries,  and  above  all,  endevouring  to 
save  their  sovereigns.  For  this  purpose  they 
fill  up  the  ante-rooms  with  mortar — so  much 
so  that  Smeathman,  on  reaching  the  centre 
of  a  hill,  could  not  distinguish  the  royal 
chamber,  which  was  completely  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  cla^^.  IJut  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  chamber  was  betra3ed  by  the 
crowd  of  labourers  and  soldiers  assembled 
all  round  it,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
crushed  rather  than  desert  the  place.  The 
chamber  itself  generally  contained  some 
tuousands  who  had  remained  to  be  w.alled  in 
with  the  royal  couple.  Smeathman  found 
that  they  let  themselves  be  carried  away 
with  the  objects  of  their  devotion,  and  con 
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tinued  their  service  even  in  captivity,  turnings 
unceasingly  round  the  queen,  feeding  her  and 
transporting  the  eggs,  and  for  want  of 
nurseries,  piling  them  behind  some    bit    of 


chiv  or   in    an 


angle 


of  the   bottle,  which 


served  them  as  a  prison. 

The  third  order,  or  perfect  insects,  differ 
almost  entirely  in    form    from    the    soldiers 
and    labourers,   especially   in    the   shape   of 
their   abdomen,    thorax,    and   head,  besides 
being  furnished  with  four  large, fine,  brownish, 
transparent  wings   on  which  at  the  time  of 
emigration,   they   fly    in    search   of  a   new 
settlement.     In  size  they  are  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch ;  their  wings  measure  more 
than  two  inches   and   a  half  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  the}^  are  equal  in  bulk  to  thirty  labourers 
or  two  soldiers.     They  have  also  two  large 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head  ;  and  in 
this  state  the  insects  issue  from  their  sub- 
terranean home  during,   or  soon   after,  the 
first  tornado,  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
dry  season,  proclaims  the  approach    of   the 
heavy  rains.     The  numbers  which  are  to  be 
found  nest  morning  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  especially  upon  the  water,  is 
truly  astonishing.     For  their  wings  are  onlv 
calculated  to  carry  them  a  few  hours,    and 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not    one    in   a 
thousand    is    to    be  found  with  four  wings, 
unless  the  morning  continue  rainy,  when  here 
and  there  a   solitary  individual  may  be  seen 
winging  its  way  from  one  place  to  another, 
anxious  to  avoid  its  numerous  enemies.    The 
special  enemies   of  the   termites  are  various 
species  of  ants,  which  are  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  them  on  every  spray  and  every  leaf. 
Not  only  do  ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroj^ 
them,  but  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
eagerly    seek    after     and    eat     them.      All 
travellers  speak   of  the  ant-eating  peoples  ; 
but  in  reality   it  is  the  termites  which  are 
eaten.     The  Indians  smoke  the  termite  hills, 
and   catch    the  winged    insects   as   they  are 
coming  out.     The  less  industrious  Africans, 
merely  pick  up  those  which  fall  on  the  sur- 
rounding water.     The  Indians   knead    these 
insects   with    flour  into    a    cake,  while    the 
Africans  think  them  delicious  when  roasted 
and    eaten    in    handfuls.     However    strange 
this   may  appear,  European   travellers  agree 
in  speaking    of  the    termites   as   agreeable 
food,  and    compare  their   taste  to   a  sweet 
marrow    or   cream.     Smeathman    says    they 
form     a    delicate,   nourishing,    and   healthy 
aliment:  nevertheless,  the  abuse  of  this  sort 
of   food   often   brings    on    serious    diseases; 
ainc)ng  others  a  sort  of  epidemic  dysentery 
which  carries  olF  its  victims  in  three  or  four 
hours. 

With  so  many  enemies,  it  is  indeed  mar- 
vellous that  a  single  pair  should  be  able  to 
escape  to  a  place  of  security,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  communit}'.  Some 
males  and  females,  however,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  found  by  the  labourers  which 
are  continually  running  about  in  the  grass. 


and  are  elected,  as  it  is  called,  king  and 
queen.  The  manner  in  which  the  labourers 
elect  their  sovereigns  is  by  inclosing  them  in 
a  chamber  of  clay  suitable  to  their  size, 
leaving  but  one  small  entrance,  large  enough 
for  themselves  and  the  soldiers  to  go  in  and 
out,  but  much  too  small  for  either  of  the 
royal  pair,  who  are  thus  made  prisoners  ; 
whilst  their  voluntary  subjects  undertake 
the  task  of  working  far  them,  fighting  for 
them,  and  providing  for  their  offspring. 

About  this  time  a  most  extraordinary 
change  begins  to  take  place  in  the  queen. 
Her  abdomen  gradually  becomes  extended 
and  enlarged  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that 
in  an  old  female  it  is  sometimes  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  her  body,  and  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand times  the  bulk  of  a  labourer.  The  skin 
between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  extend 
in  every  direction  ;  and  at  last  the  segments 
are  removed  to  half  an  inch  distance  from 
each  other,  although  at  first  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch.  The 
segments  preserve  their  dark  brown  colour, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  marked 
with  a  regular  series  of  brown  bars  Ihrough- 
out  its  entire  length,  while  the  intervals 
between  them  are  covered  with  a  thin, 
delicate,  transparent  skin.  The  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  two  jears  old 
when  the  abdomen  is  increased  to  three 
inches  in  length  ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
found  nearly  twice  that  size.  The  abdomen 
is  now  become  a  vast  matrix  full  of  eggs,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  amazing  size  than 
for  its  peristaltic  motion,  which  resembles 
the  undulations  of  the  waves,  and  continues 
incessantly,  without  any  apparent  effort  of 
the  animal.  One  part  or  the  other  is  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  and  the  matrix  is 
never  at  rest,  but  is  always  protruding  eggs, 
to  the  number  of  sixty  in  a  minute  in  old 
queens,  and  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in 
one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  These  eggs 
are  instantly  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
queen  by  her  attendants,  and  carried  to  the 
nurseries,  some  of  which  in  a  large  nest  may 
be  four  or  five  feet  distant  in  a  straight  line, 
and  consequently  much  further  by  their 
winding  galleries.  There,  after  they  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  are  attended  and 
provided  with  everything  necessary  until 
able  to  shift  f(n-  themseivcs,  and  do  their 
share  of  the  labours  of  the  community. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-live  distinct  species  of  termites, 
of  which  nine  belong  to  Africa,  nine  to 
America,  two  to  Asia,  and  the  rest  to 
Europe.  The  European  species  are  found 
only  in  France.  The  termites  are  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  into  France  about  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  by  a  firm 
of  rich  shipowner."  named  Foupet,  who  were 
in  tlie  habit  of  receiving  cargoes  from  Saint 
Domingo,  because  it  so  happened  that  the 
termites  made  their  appearance  in  the  towns 
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in  which  the  firm  had  warehouses,  and 
nowhere  else.  The  towns  of  La  Rochelle, 
Kocheford,  De  Saintes,Toanay-Charente,have 
all  become  the  prey  of  these  terrible  little 
miners.  La  Rochelle  is  not  however  so  com- 
pletely invaded  as  the  other  towns,  the 
termites  only  occupying  the  prefecture  and 
the  arsenal,  which  are  at  opposite  parts  of 
the  town.  But  the  prefecture,  and  a  few 
neighbourirg  houses,  are  the  principal  scene 
of  their  devastations.  Here  they  have  taken 
complete  possession,  for  in  the  garden  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  a  stick  or  leave  a  piece  of 
wood  without  finding  it  attacked  next  day. 
The  trees  themselves  are  sometimes  bored  to 
the  tips  of  their  branches.  Inside  the  pre- 
fecture the  apartments  and  offices  are  also 
invaded.  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  ceiling 
having  given  way  wa.s  repaired,  and  the  day 
after  ine  workmen  had  left  the  place  was 
covered  by  hanging  galleries  resembling 
stalactites,  many  inches  in  length.  Some- 
times the  galleries  are  fastened  along  the 
walls,  and  run  from  one  story  to  anotJier 
through  the  plaster.  Messieurs  JMilne- 
Edwards  and  Blanchard  saw  galleries  in 
some  of  the  cellars  which  descended  from 
the  ceiling  down  to  the  ground  without  being 
supported.  And  Monsieur  Bobe-Moreau 
saw  some  isolated  galleries  made  in  arches, 
or  even  thrown  horizontally  like  a  tubular 
bridge,  to  reach  the  paper  of  some  bottles,  or 
the  contents  of  a  pot  of  honey. 

As  the  termites  in  Rochelle —  like  all  their 
kindred — always  vs^ork  in  darkness,  uicessant 
vigilance  can  alone  disclose  their  retreats  and 
prevent  their  ro.vages.  One  day  the  archives 
o,  the  department  were  found  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  without  a  single  trace  of  the  in- 
jury appearing  on  the  surface.  The  ter- 
mites had  reached  the  cases  by  boring  through 
the  woodwork,  and  then  at  their  leisure  had 
devoured  the  official  docu»aents,  respecting 
with  the  greatest  care  the  upper  leaf  and  the 
edges  of  the  kaves,  so  that  a  case  containing 
nothing  but  shapeless  detritus  appeared  to 
be  full  of  bundles  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  hardest  woods  are  attacked  in  the 
same  way,  A  clerk  having  slipped  upon 
the  staircase,  fell,  and  pushed  his  hand 
up  to  the  wrist  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
solid  oaken  beam.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
was  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  surface 
layer  left  intact  by  the  termites  was  not 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Smeathman  relates  several  instances  of 
the  rapidity  of  destruction  of  these  insects. 
Having  left  a  compound  microscope  in  a 
warehouse  at  Tobago  for  a  few  months,  on 
his  return  he  found  that  a  colony  of  a  small 
species  of  white  ant  had  established  them- 
selves in  it,  and  had  devoured  all  the  wood- 
work, leaving  nothmg  but  the  metal  and 
glasses.  A  Mr.  Forbes  having  shut  up  his 
rooms  for  some  weeks,  on  examining  them 
observed  a  number  of  galleries  running  in 
various  directions  towards  some  prints  and 


drawings  in  English  frames,  the 


glasses 


of 
dull. 


which  ajipeared  to  be  uncommonly 
and  the  frames  covered  with  dust.  "  On 
attempting,"'  he  says,  "  to  wipe  it  off,  I  was 
a.stouished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the 
wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them, 
but  completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation 
cemented  by  the  white  ants,  who  had  actually 
eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and  back-boards 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left 
the  glasses  upheld  by  the  incrustation  or 
covered  way,  which  they  had  formed  during 
their  depredations."  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  superb  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta, 
which  cost  the  East  India  Company  immense 
sums  of  money,  was  almost  di  stroyed  by  the 
attacks  of  these  insects.  An  engineer,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  reconnoitre  in  a  district 
of  Brazil,  left  upon  his  table  on  going  to  bed 
his  trunk,  thinking  it  was  quite  safe  ;  but 
next  morning,  to  his  dismay,  he  found  all  his 
clothes  and  papers  reduced  to  pOAvder. 

Many  means  have  been  tried  to  destroy 
these  formidable  little  enemies.  Waterings 
with  tar-water,  frequent  and  deep  ploiighing, 
and  circular  ditches  dug  round  the  trunks, 
have  been  employed  to  protect  gardens  and 
fruit  trees.  Essence  of  turpentine  and  pow- 
dered arsenic  have  been  vaunted  as  destroyers 
of  the  insects  when  collected  together  in  a 
termite  hill,  and  a  traveller  named  Chan- 
vallon  affirms  that  arsenic  had  answered 
the  purpose  perfectly  in  Martinique.  Two 
Frenchmen,  Messieurs  Flcuriau  and  Sauve, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  colon}-  installed  in 
the  prefecture  of  La  Rochelle.  After  a  num- 
ber of  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  thought  of 
callins;;  in  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  and  of  em- 
ploying  the  black  ants  to  fight  the  white  ants. 
Having  placed  in  the  same  bottle  an  equal 
number  of  these  two  sorts  of  insects,  the 
battle  instantly  commenced,  and  the  result 
was  soon  foreseen.  The  termites  made  the 
deepest  wounds — especiall}^  the  soldiers,  who. 
with  a  single  stroke  of  their  terrible  mandi- 
bles, cut  the  ants  in  twain  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  In  a  short  time  the  ants  were 
exterminated,  leavmsr  the  termites  masters 
of  the  field,  with  only  a  few  slain.  The 
next  daj^,  however,  nearly  half  of  the  termites 
were  found  dead,  having  been  poisoned  by 
the  acid  secreted  by  the  ants. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easier  for  men  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  large 
wild  animals  than  from  the  ravages  of  these 
dangerous  little  msects.  And  considering 
their  destructive  activity  and  their  incal- 
culable numbers,  an  observer  might  be 
tempted  to  ask  for  what  purpose  these 
insects  were  created,  and  why  they  have 
been  endowed  with  an  instinct  so  prejudicial 
to  man  ?     Investigation,  however,  shows  that 


in   the  warm    climates, 
aboimd,  the 


vegetation 


where   the  termites 
developed    with 


IS 


ex  reme  rapidity  and  astonishmg  abundance, 
this   activity  being  counterbalanced  by  the 
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speed  -with  which  all  these  plants  are 
destroyed  ;  and  if  there  "were  not  myriads  of 
insect-labourers  employed  in  clearing  away 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  those  fertile 
and  smiling  countries  would  soon  become 
pestilential  for  men  and  animals.  However 
mconvoniei'.t  they  may  be,  the  termites  are 
undeniably  useful,  their  depredations  upon 
the  property  and  the  works  of  man  bemg 
accidents  resulting  from  their  activit}'^  in 
fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  they  w^ere 
created.  Their  instinct  guiding  them  to 
attack  only  those  trees  which  have  perished 
or  which  have  been  felled,  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous trees  which  do  not  require  to  be  pulverised 
are  never  touched  by  these  useful  and  inde- 
fatigable destroyers. 

AN   ILLUSTRIOUS   BRITISH  EXILE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  elderly  lady,  whose  husband,  so 
far  back  as  1799,  held  an  official  position, 
lioth  civil  nnd  military,  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  jMany  anecdotes  she  told  me  of 
celebrated  characters  who  had,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  "left  their  country  for  their 
country's  good."  With  most,  if  not  with  all, 
of  these  celebrities  the  old  lady  had  come  in 
contact  personally. 

"One  morning,"  she  began,  "  I  Avas  sitting 
in  my  drawing-room  with  my  two  little 
children,  who  arc  now  middle-aged  men 
with  large  families,  when  a  gentleman  was 
announced.  T  gave  the  order  for  his  admis- 
sion; and  on  his  entering  the  door  of  the 
apartnicmt,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  bow,  which  he  returned  in  the 
most  graceful  and  courtly  manner  imaginable. 
Ilis  dress  was  that  of  a  man  of  fa.shion. 
and  his  bearing  that  of  a  person  who  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  A 
vessel  had  ari-ived  from  England  a  few  days 
previously  with  passengers,  and  I  fancied 
that  this  gentleman  was  one  of  them.  I 
asked  him  to  be  seated.  He  took  a  chair, 
opposite  to  me,  and  at  once  entered  into 
conversation,  making  the  first  topic  the 
extreme  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  second 
the  healthful  appearance  of  my  charming 
children — as  he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  them. 
Apart  from  a  mother  liking  to  hear  her 
children  praised,  there  was  such  a  refinement 
in  the  stranger's  manner,  such  a  seeming 
sincerity  in  all  he  said,  added  to  such  a  mar- 
vellous neatness  of  expression,  that  I  could 
not  liclp  thinking  he  would  form  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  acquaint- 
ances, provided  he  intended  reniainirg  in 
Sydney,  instead  of  settling  in  the  interior  of 
the  colony. 

"  I  expressed  my  regret  that  tlie  Major 
(my  husband)  was  from  home  ;  but  I  men- 
tioned that  1  expected  him  at  one  o'clock-,  at 
wliich  hour  we  took  luncheon;  nnd  I  further 
expressed  a  hope  that  our  visitor  would 
remain  and  partake  of  the  meal.   AVith  a  very 


pretty  smile  (which  I  afterAvards  discovered 
had  more  meaning  in  it  than  I  was  at  the 
time  aware  of),  he  feared  he  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  the  hos];italities 
of  my  table,  but,  with  my  permission,  he 
would  wait  till  the  appointed  hour, — which 
was  then  near  at  hand.  Our  conversation  was 
resumed ;  and  presently  he  asked  my  little 
ones  to  go  to  him.  They  obe\  ed  at  once, 
albeit  they  were  rather  shy  children.  This 
satisfied  me  that  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  a^ 
kind  and  gentle  disposition.  He  took  the 
children,  seated  them  on  his  knees,  and 
began  to  tell  them  a  fairy  story  (evidently  of 
his  own  invention,  and  extemporised),^  to 
which  they  listened  with  profound  attention. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  help  being  interested  in 
the  story,  so  fanciful  were  the  idens,  and  so 
poetical"  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed. 

"The  story  ended,  the  stranger  replaced 
the  children  on  the  carpet,  and  approached 
the  table  on  which  stood,  in  a  porcelain  vase, 
a  bouquet  of  flowers.  These  he  admired, 
and  began  a  discourse  on  floriculture.  I 
listened  with  intense  earnestness ;  so  pro- 
found were  all  his  observations.  We  were 
standing  at  the  table  for  at  least  eight  or  ten 
minutes  ;  my  boys  hanging  on  to  the  skirt 
of  my  dress,  and  every  now  and  then  com- 
pelling me  to  beg  of  them  to  be  silent.^ 

•'■  One  o'clock  came,  but  not  the  Mnjor.  I 
received,  however,  a  note  from  him,  Avritten 
in  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  would  be 
detained  at  Government  House  until  half- 
past  two." 

"  Again  I  requested  the  fascinating  stranger 
to  partake  of  luncheon,  which  was  isow  on 
table  in  the  next  room ;  and  again,  with  the 
same  winning  smile  he  declined.  As  he  was 
about,  as  I  "thought,  to  depart,  I  extended 
my  hand:  but,  to  '  my  astonishment,  _  he 
stepped  back,  made  a  low  bow,  and  declined 
taking  it. 

"  For  a  gentleman  to  have  his  hand 
refused  when  he  extends  it  to  ancther  is 
embarrassing  enough.  But  for  a  lady ! 
Wlio  can  possibly  describe  what  were  my 
feelings  ?  Had  he  been  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  visiting  that  penal  settlement 
in  disguise  (and  from  the  stranger's  manners 
and  cimversation  he  might  have  been  that 
illustrious  personage),  he  could  scarce!}' have, 
under  tlie  circumstances,  treated  me  in  such 
an  extraordinory  manner.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think.  Observing,  as  the  stranger 
must  have  done,  the  blood  rush  to  my  cheeks, 
and  being  cognisant,  evidently,  of  what  was 
passing  through  my  mind,  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

" '  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
forgive  me  the  liberty  I  have  taken  already. 
But  the  truth  is.  the'  passion  suddenly  stole 
over  nie,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  satisfying  myself  that  the  skill  which  made 
me  so  conspicuous  in  the  mother  country 
still  remained  to  me  in  this  convict  land.' 
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"  I  star^  at  him  but  did  not  speak.  I  heard  so  much  of  this  man  and  of  his  exploits 

"'^ludani,'  he  continued,   'the  penalty  of  |  (although,  of  course,  I  had  never  seen   him}, 


sitting  at  table  with  you.  or  taking  the  hand 
you  paid  nie  the  compliment  to  proffer  me — 
yourself  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  I  am  about 
to  disclose — would  have  been  the  forfeiture 
of  my  ticket-of-leave,  a  hundred  lashes,  and 
employment  on  the  roads  in  irons.  As  it  is. 
I  dread  the  Major's  wrath ;  but  I  cherish 
a  hope  that  you  will  endeavour  to  appease 
it,  if  your  advocacy  be  only  a  return  for  the 
bi-ief  amusement  I  afforded  your  beautiful 
children.' 

'• '  You  are  a  convict  V  I  said,  indignantly, 
my  hand  on  the  bell-rope. 

"  '  JNladAin,'  he  said,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  moved  me  to  pity, 
in  spite  of  my  indignation,  '  hear  me  for  one 
moment.' 

"  '  A  convicted  felon,  how  dared  you  enter 
my  drawing-room  as  a  visitor?'  I  asked 
him,  my  anger  again  getting  the  better  of  all 
xny  other  feelings. 

"'  '  The  Major,   madam,'  said  the  stranger, 
'  requested  me  to  be  at  his  house  at  the  hour 
when  I  presented  myself:  and  he  bade    me 
wait  if  he  wore  from  home  when   I  called. 
The  jNIajor  wishes  to  know  who  was  the  person 
who  received  from  me  a  diamond  necklace 
which  belonged  to  the  3Iarchioness  of  Dor- 
rington.  and  came  into  my  possession  at  a 
state  ball  some  four  or  five  years  ago — a  state 
ball  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sent.    Now,  madam,  when  the  orderly  who 
opened  the  front  door  informed  me  that  the 
Major    was    not    at   home,     but     that   you 
were,  that  indomitable  impudence  which  so 
often    carried   me   into   the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  aristocracy  of  our  country,  took  pos- 
session of  me ;   and,  warmed  as  I   was  with 
generous  wine — -just  sufBcieutly  to  give  me 
courage — I  determined  to  tread  once  more  on 
a  lady's  carpet,  and  enter  into   conversation 
with  her.     That  much  I  felt  the  ]Major  would 
forgive  me;  and,  therefore,  I   requested  the 
orderly   to  announce  a  gentleman.     Indeed, 
madam.  I  shall  make  the  forgiveness  of  the 
liberties    I    have    taken    in    this   room   the 
condition    of  my    giving     that    information 
which    shall  restore  to   the   jMarchioness  of 
Dorrington  the  gem  of  which  I  deprived  her 
— a  gem  which  is  still  unpledged,  and  in  the 
possession  of  one  who  will  restore  it  on  an 
application,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  my 
handwriting.' 

"  Again  I  kept  silence. 
"  '  .\ladani  !'  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  im- 
passionedly,  and  rather  proudly,  •  I  am  no 
other  man  than  Barrington,  the  illustrious 
pickpocket ;  and  this  is  the  hand  which  in  its 
day  has  gently  plucked  from  ladies  of  rank 
and  wealth,  jewels  which  realised,  in  all, 
upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds, 
irrespective  of  those  which  were  in  my  pos- 
session, under  lock  and  key,  when  fortune 
turned  her  back  upon  me.' 

the   pickpocket  1'     Having 


1  was  mollified,  and  against  my  will,  as 


"  '  Barrington, 


1  could  not  help  regarding  him  Avith  curiosity  ; 
so  much  so,  that  1  could  scarcely  be  angry 
with  him  any  longer. 

•'•'  'Madam,'  he  continued,  'I  have  told  you 
that  I  longed  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
the  skill  which  rendered  me  so  illustrious 
in  Europe  still  remained  to  me,  in  this  coun- 
tr}',  after  five  years  of  desuetude  ?  I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  I  am  just  as  perfect 
in  the  art,  that  the  touch  is  just  as  soft,  and 
the  nerve  as  steady  as  when  I  sat  in 
the  dress-circle  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden.' 

" '  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,' I  replied.  (I  could  not  help  saying 
lilister.) 

•'  'But  you  will,  madam,  in  one  moment. 
Where  are  your  keys  ?' 

'■  I  felt  my  pocket,  in  which  I  fancied  they 
were,  and  discovered  that  they  were  gone. 

"  'And  your  thimble  and  pencil-case,  and 
your  smelling-salts  ?  They  are  here!'  (lie 
drew  them  from  his  coat-pocket.) 

'•'My  anger  was  again  aroused.  It  was 
indeed,  I  thought,  a  frightful  liberty  for  a 
convict  to  j^ractice  his  skill  upon  me,  and 
put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my  dress. 
But,  before  I  could  request  him  to  leave  the 
room  and  the  house,  he  spoke  again  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  heard  his  voice  and  looked  in  his 
fixce, 
it  were,  obliged  to  listen  to  him. 

"  'Ah,  madam,'  he  sighed,  'such  is  the 
change  that  often  comes  over  the  affairs  of 
men  !  There  was  a  time  when  ladies  boasted 
of  having  been  robbed  by  Barrington.  Many 
whom  I  had  never  robbed  gave  it  out  that 
I  had  done  so ;  simply  that  they  might  be 
talked  about.  Alas!  such  is  the  weakness 
of  poor  human  nature  that  some  people  care 
not  by  what  means  they  associate  their 
names  with  the  name  of  any  celebrity.  I 
was  in  power  then,  not  in  bondage.  '  Bar- 
rington has  my  diamond  ear-rings!'  once 
exclaimed  the  old  Countess  of  Kettlebank, 
clasping  her  hands.  Her  ladyship's  statement 
was  not  true.  Her  diamonds  were  paste, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  I  caused  them  to  be 
returned  to  her.  Had  you  not  a  pair  of  very 
small  pearl-drops  in  your  ears  this  morning, 
madam  V 

"  I  placed  my  hands  to  my  ears,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  drops  were  gone.  Again 
my  anger  returned,  and  I  said,  '  How  dared 
you,  sir,  place  your  fingers  on  my  face  V 

"  '  L'pon  my  sacred  word  and  honour, 
madam,'  he  replied,  placing  his  hand>  over  his 
left  breast,  and  bowing,  'I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  !  The  ear  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  human  body  to  the  touch  of  another 
person.  Had  I  touched  your  ear  my  hope  of 
having  these  drops  in  my  waistcoat  poc5et 
would  have  been  gone.  It  was  the  s])rmgs 
only  that  I  touched,  and  the  drops  fell  mto 
the  palm  of  my  left  hand.'     He  placed  the 
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ear-rings  on  tlie  table,  and  made  me  another 
very  low  bow. 

"And  wlicu  did  you  deprive  me  of  them  ?" 
I  asked  him. 

"  A'\'hen  I  was  discoursing  on  floriculture, 
you  had  occasion  sever ai  times  to  incline 
your  head  tovrards  your  charming  children, 
and  gently  reprove  them  for  interrupting  me. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the  deed 
was  quickly  done.  The  dear  children  were 
the  unconscious  confederates  in  my  crime — if 
crime  you  still  consider  it — since  i  have  told 
you,  and  I  spoke  the  truth,  that  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  simply  to  satisfy  a 
passionate  curiosity.  It  was  ae  delicate  and 
as  difEcult  an  operation  as  any  I  ever  per- 
formed in  the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
career.' 

"There  was  a  peculiar  quaintncss  of 
humour  and  of  action  thrown  into  this 
speech  ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 
But,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  illustrious 
pickpocket  did  not  join  in  the  laugh.  lie 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  extreme  humility, 
and  maintencd  a  respectful  silence,  which 
was  shortly  broken  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  outer  door.  It  was  the  major,  who,  sud- 
denly remembering  his  appointment  with 
Earrington,  had  contrived  to  make  his  e«cape 
from  Government  House,  in  order  to  keep  it. 
The  major  seemed  rather  surprised  to  iind 
Earrington  in  my  drawing-room;  but  he  Avas 
in  such  a  hurry,  and 
nothing  on  the  sulyect 

"  I  withdrew  to  the  passage,  whence  I 
could  overhear  all  that  took  place. 

•'  "'  Now,  look  here^  Earrington,'  said  my 
husband,  impetuously,  '  I  Vv'ill  have  no  more 
nonsense.  As  for  a  free  pardon,  or  even  a 
conditional  pardon,  at  present,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  In  getting  you  a  tickct-of- 
leave,  I  have  done  all  that  I  possibly  can  ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I  give  you  fair 
warning  that  if  you  do  not  keep  faith 
with  me,  I  will  undo  what  I  have  already 
done.  A  free  pardon !  "What  ?  lict  you 
loose  upon  the  society  of  England  again  ? 
The  colonial  secretary  would  scout  the  idea, 
and  severely  censure  the  governor  for  recom- 
mending such  a  thing.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  if  you  returned  to  England 
to-morrow,  and  had  an  income  of  five  thou- 
sand a-year,  you  would  never  be  able  to  keep 
those  fingers  of  yours  quiet.' 

"  '  Well,  I  think  you  are  right,  major,'  said 
the  illustrious  personage. 

"  '  Then  you  will  write  that  letter  at  once  ?' 

"  'I  will.     But  on  one  condition.' 

"  '  Another  condition  V 

u  <Yes.' 

"  '  AVcll,  what  i,-i  that  condition  ?  You  have 
so  many  conditions  that  I  begin  to  think  the 
neckhice  will  not  be  forthcoming  after  all. 
And,  if  it  be  not,  by — ' 


so  anxious,  that  he  said 


"  '  Do  not  excite  yourself  to  anger,  major. 
I  give  you  my  honour — ' 

"  '  Your  honour  !  Non.sense !  What  I 
want  is,  the  _[ewel  lestored  to  its  owner.' 

'• '  And  it  shall  be,  on  condition  that  you 
will  not  be  offended,  grievously  oilended, 
with  me  for  what  I  have  done  this  da.j.' 

■■  'What  is  that? 

"  '  Summon  your  good  wife,  and  let  her 
bear  witness  both  for  and  against  me.' 

"My  husband  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  called  out  '  Bessie  !' 

"As  soon  as  I  had  made  my  appearance, 
Earrington  stated  the  case — all  that  had 
transpired — vnth  minute  accuracy ;  nay, 
more,  he  acted  the  entire  scene  in  such  a 
way  that  it  became  a  little  comeily  in  itself ; 
the  characters  being  himself,  myself,  and 
the  children,  all  of  which  characters  he 
represented  with  such  humour  that  my  hus- 
band and  myself  were  several  times  in  fits 
of  laughter.  Earrington,  however,  did  not 
even  smile.  He  affected  to  regard  the  little 
drama  (and  this  made  it  the  more  amusing) 
as  a  very  serious  business. 

"  This  play  over,  my  husband  again  put  to 
Earrington  the  question  :  '  Will  you  write 
that  letter  at  once  V 

'•  '  Y''es,'  he  replied,  'I  will ;  for  I  see  that 
I  am  forgiven  the  liberty  I  was  tempted  to 
take.'  And  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he 
wrote : 

'•  '  Ml'..  B.iRKisGTOjf  presents  his  compiimcnts  to  Mr. — , 
and  requests  that  a  scaled  packet,  marked  DN.  No.  27.  be 
immediately  delivered  to  the,  bearer  of  this  note.  In 
the  event  of  this  request  not  beins  coroplied  with,  Mr. 
Earrington  will  have  an  opportunity  ere  l(>::!g  of  explain- 
ing to  Mr.  — ,  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  thai  ho  (Mr, 
— )  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  egregious  folly.' 

"Fourteen  months  passed  away  when,  one 
morning,  my  husband  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  the  colonial  office.  He 
clapped  his  hands,  cried  Eravo !  and  then 
read  to  mo  as  follows  : 

"  '  Mv  Dj!AI!  M-Uok. — The  great  pickpocket  has  been  ns 
good  as  his  word.  Aly  lady  is  again  in  possession  of  her 
brilliants.  Do  whatever  you  can  for  Barrington  in  the 
colony  ;  but  keep  a  sharji  eye  upon  him,  lest  he  should 
come  back  and  once  more  got  hold  of  that  nocklace.' 

"'  My  husband  sent  for  Earrington  tr 
inform  him  of  the  result  of  his  letter,  and  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  tho  illustri- 
ous man  if  there  were  any  other  valuables 
which  he  would  like  to  restore  to  the  original 
owners  ? 

"  '  Thank  you — no  !'  Avas  tho  reply.  '  There 
;xre,  it  is  true,  sundry  little  articles  in  safe 
custody  at  home ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  say"  what  mtiy  be  hi  the  future,  they 
had  better  for  tho  present  stand  hi  my  own 
name !'  " 
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IN    TEN    CHAPTERS.         CHAPTER    THE    FIRST. 

A  DROWSY  afternoon  :  one  of  those  August 
afternoons  when  the  sun  seems  to  glow  rather 
than  shine,  and  the  trees  are  quite  motionless 
in  the  golden  languor.  Only,  now  and  then, 
there  was  a  timid  flutter  amongst  the  leaves, 
as  if  the  faint  a  r  stirred  them  in  their  sleep, 
prompting  them  to  wake  up,  until  they  were 
lulled  into  dreamland  again  by  the  whisper- 
ing of  flowers  and  low  hum  of  bees. 

The  great  doors  stood  wide  open,  and  the 
warm,  fragrant  summer  came  in — a  warm 
summer  it  had  need  to  be  to  ehase  the  damp 
and  mildew  out  of  that  long-disused  room, 
which  had  been  recently  turned  into  a  School 
of  Design.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  monastic  establishment  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  Church  across  the  field; 
but,  since  that  date,  it  had  undergone  various 
fluctuations  of  fortune  ;  emerging  from  each 
experience  a  little  hoarier,  a  little  more  dilapi- 
dated, and  a  great  deal  more  useless.  Yet 
there  was  still  a  world  of  poetical  suggestion 
about  it,  for  those  who  could  look  beyond 
the  dust  of  to-day. 

It  had  been  the  monkish  dining-hall, 
and  had.  no  doubt,  seen  a  vast  amount  of 
pious  good  living  amongst  the  old  Benedic- 
tines who  possessed  it  in  its  prime.  The 
little  gallery  from  which,  on  high  festivals, 
the  grace  v;as  wont  to  be  chaunted,  now  con- 
tained a  niiscellaneous  collection  of  detached 
plaster-limbs,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and 
spare  easels ;  a  pale  skeleton  grinned  a 
moral  sarcasm  on  all  past  times  over  the 
balustrade,  while  casts  from  the  most  famous 
antiques  occupied  the  raised  dais  where, 
perhaps,  the  noble  abbot  and  his  favoured 
guests  had  formerly  been  as  merry  as  they 
were  wise — often,  even,  if  tradition  did  not 
wrong  them,  a  great  deal  merrier. 

Not  all  the  glories  however  had  passed 
away;  for  the  magnificent  avenues,  grand 
as  cathedral  aisles,  with  their  choirs  of 
singing  birds  whose  forbears  had  made  melody 
to  saintl}'  ears,  stretched  still  over  the  fields  ; 
wildernesses  of  greenery,  quiet  haimts  of 
shadow,  sweet  musing  places  for  sunny  days 
and  moonlit  nights,  that  were  almost  enough 
to  tempt  civilisation  ba,ck  to  gipsy  life. 
Mary  Unwin  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 


to  carry  her  easel  out  under  the  lime-trees, 
and  to  sketch  the  old  Abbey  Church,  instead 
of  making  that  laborious  copy  of  an  unmean- 
ing ornament  indoors  ;  but  she  only  thought 
it.  Mary  was  working  for  a  purpose  which 
sketching  picturesque  vignettes  would  not 
advance ;  so  she  went  on,  laying  her  flat  tints 
mechanically ;  only  refreshing  her  eyes  some- 
times with  an  upward  glance  at  the  silent 
green  boughs  that  leant  against  the  window 
and  made  a  cool  shadow  ujion  the  floor. 

Old  Wisp  was  standing  beside  her,  point- 
ing a  crayon  and  talking  about  what  we  were 
going   to   do   for  the   advancement  of  art; 
we  being  the  committee  of  the  school,  Tom 
Unwin  the   master,   and  old  Wisp  himself. 
Mary  was  old  Wisp's  favourite  pupil,  partly 
because  she  was  kind  spoken;  but  chiefly 
because  she  was   clever,  industrious,  and  a 
credit  to  us,  which  many  of  the  pupils  were 
not.     Look  at  Miss  Ashby  who  had  not  con- 
quered   the   straight    line  yet;   or   at   little 
Miss  Craggs   who  had  been   shading  draft- 
boards  for  practice,  but  without  improvement, 
ever  since   she  joined  the  class  six  months 
ago.     Look  at   the  Willett   girls  who  only 
came  to  pass  their  idle  time,  or  at  the  two 
respectable  Miss  Potters,  whose  strength  (or 
feebleness)  lay  in  stiU'life — very  still  life. 
They  were  painting  bloomless  peaches,  acrid 
cherries,  and  sapless   autumn  leaves,   from 
staring   lithographic   examples.      They   had 
toiled  at  these  subjects  with  unsatisfactory 
results  for  many  years;  never   getting   any- 
nearer  to  the  interpretation  of  nature  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning.     Their  models 
might  have  been    the    wooden    fruit    that 
developes  into  tea-services,  spring-jacks,  and 
other  Dutch  eccentricities,  dear  to  the  youthful 
heart,  for  any  similitude  the  imitations  bore 
to    the    luscious   realities.     Old   Wisp   said 
that   they  were   enough  to  put  us   out  of 
heart. 

There  was  not  a  very  full  attendance  on 
the  class  that  afternoon,  and  Tom  Unwin 
stayed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  where 
the  beginners  were,  wrinkling  his  brows,  as 
his  custom  was,  and  watching  the  doorway 
for  dilatory  arrivals.  He  was  a  little  wir-y 
man,  with  a  countenance  resembling  in  ex- 
pression that  of  a  much-enduring  terrier  that 
lives  under  a  hard  master.  Tom  Unwin  ha  ^ 
lived  under  a  hard  master  ever  since  he  wa 
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born — that  hardest  of  hard  masters,  111 
Success.  Instead  of  boin,2;  a  prosperous  artist, 
known  to  fame  and  familiar  with  the  chink  of 
gold  pieces;  he  was  only  superintendent  of  a 
provincial  sovernment  school  of  desicjn.  with 
a  limited  salary  and  no  prospects.  The  poor 
fellow  had  given  up  hoping  ambitiously  for 
himself  at  last,  and  was  looking  fn-ward  to 
his  son's  future,  measuring  his  strength  with 
far  more  accuracy  than  self-love  had  ever 
sufl'ered  him  to  measure  his  own.  Valentine, 
he  promised  himself,  would  be  a  great  man 
some  day. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Valentine  was  a  patient 
drudging  boy  who  spent  whole  da^^s  in  the 
school  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  and 
dreamuig,  who  shall  say  what  splendid 
dreams  of  the  days  to  come  ?  He  was  now 
engaged  on  a  Hercules  with  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  muscle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  mild-eyed  quakeress  who  was  copying  a 
landscape  in  water-colours.  Valentine  liked 
the  companionship  of  Rachel  Myers  because 
she  was  fair,  pretty,  and  gentle,  but  the 
glory  of  the  lad's  fanc3^  and  the  star  of  his 
premature  worship,  was  a  3'oung  lady  with 
whom  he  had  never  j'et  exchanged  a  word. 
Most  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  class 
were  engaged  in  some  task-work  by  which 
they  earned  a  livelihood ;  but  Miss  Rosa- 
mund "Wilton  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who 
drew  only  for  amusement;  _yet  still  drew 
better  than  anybody  there,  except  his  sister 
Mary, 

She  came  in  when  the  lesson  was  nearly 
half  over,  and,  acknowledging  Tom  Unwin 
with  a  grave  little  bow,  went  straight  to  her 
place  in  the  upper  class,  where  old  Yfisp 
always  placed  her  easel  near  Mary  Unwin's. 

She  was  a  bright  beauty.  Valentine  Unwin, 
who  read  so  much  sentimental  poetry 
at  home,  had  made  a  pretty  sonnet  upon 
her;  in  which  the  sun  under  the  figure  of  a 
lover,  was  represented  as  warming  the  chaste 
snows  of  her  fair  neck,  ripening  the  rosy 
peach  of  her  complexion,  caressing  the  wavy 
braids  of  her  hair,  and  leaving  love-tokens  of 
dead-gold  entangled  amongst  them.  After 
she  came,  the  powerful  Hercules  did  not 
make  much  progress.  Valentine  could  see  the 
soft  sweeping  folds  of  her  dress  beyond  his 
easel,  and  continued  to  dwell  upon  their 
graceful  undulations  until  he  was  startled  out 
of  his  reverie  by  a  slight  flick  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  his  father's  voice  grumbling  in 
his  ear : 

'•  Is  that  the  way  you  make  studies  for 
future  draperies,  sir  ?  No  idling.  Work 
hard !" 

Valentino  of  sixteen  dropped  down  from 
cloudland  blushing  furiously,  and  applied 
himself  with  instant  diligence  to  Hercules' 
knotty  arm. 

Rosamund  Wilton  was  painting  a  group  of 
flowers  from  nature,  and  painting  them  ver}' 
well,  although  'J'om  Unwin  found  fault  with 
their   arrangement,  and   demonstrated   how 


their  colours   would  have   harmonised  and 
contrasted  better,  in  other  positions. 

jMiss  Craggs,  who  always  kept  one  ear 
open  whenever  she  spoke,  heard  her  ask  the 
master  if  he  had  seen  a  certain  picture  which 
was  then  exhibiting  in  the  town;  and,  when 
he  said  he  had  not,  she  also  heard  her 
advise  him  to  lose  no  time  in  going,  as  it  was 
well  worth  a  visit.  From  that  they  passed  to 
painting  and  art  in  general.  Rosamund  was 
no  connoisseur,  but  she  spoke  intelligently  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had  learnt 
from  books  ;  she  accepted  information  and 
the  results  of  other  people's  mature  judg- 
ment contidingly,  and  was,  as  Tom  Unwin 
said,  always  a  sensible  and  pleasant  girl  to 
talk  to.  She  had  a  simple  natural  manner, 
which  was  exceedingly  captivating,  and 
there  was  neither  conceit  nor  affectation 
about  her. 

From  her  position,  Mary  Unwin  could  not 
help  hearing  the  conversation  of  her  father 
with  Miss  Wilton,  though  its  subject  was 
uninteresting.  Majolica,  Palissy-ware,  and 
old  dragon  china  which  they  were  discussing, 
had  no  peculi.ar  charm  for  her  ;  but  at  length 
they  diverged  to  the  Spanish  school  of 
painters,  and  their  world-renowned  labours. 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  Murillo  except  my 
own,  but  it  is  very  fine,"  said  Miss  Wilton  ; 
'■  my  father  bought  it  when  the  Alburton 
Gallery  was  dispersed,  and  always  regarded 
it  as  the  gem  of  his  own  collection." 

You  possess  an  authentic  Murillo  ?  And 
the  subject  ?"  asked  the  master  eagerl3\ 

'•  It  is  a  child  Saint  John.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  show  it  to  you,  if  you  will  call  upon 
me."  Mary  Unwin  looked  up  hastily,  and 
Miss  Wilton  caught  her  eye:  "  And  will  you 
come  too  V"  sl:e  added,  addressing  her. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Valentine  ;  it  might  do 
him  good  to  see  it."  replied  Mary,  nervously. 
Valentine  hearing  his  own  name  peeped  past 
his  easel. 

"  Valentine  shall  even  copy  it,  if  he  likes,'' 
said  Miss  Wilton,  with  a  glance  at  her  young 
adorer  ;  who,  feigning  not  to  observe  her.  im- 
mediately eclipsed  his  crimson  face  behind 
his  drawing-board.  Mary,  for  the  first  time 
since  Miss  Wilton  had  known  her,  appeared 
pleased.  Valentine,  and  Valentine's  happi- 
ness, were  all  her  thought. 

"  He  shall  tliank  you  for  himself,"  said  Tom 
Unwin,  smoothing  his  corrugated  brows. 
•'  Valentine,  come  here  !"  But  Valentine 
was  profoundl}'  absorbed  in  Hercules'  elbow. 
Jilary  interpreted  his  shyness,  and  covered  it 
by  saying :  "  He  will  have  to  be  content 
with  looking  at  it  now  ;  copying  it  will  be  a 
work  for  some  future  day ;"  and  her  father 
acquiesced. 

Old  Wisp  had  been  listening  and  fidgetting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  with  anxiety. 
Might  he — humble  disciple  of  art,  its  servitor, 
washer  of  palettes,  collector  of  mahl-sticks, 
and  general  scrub — hope  for  a  glimpse  of  this 
grand  picture  ?    As  the  master  went  towardg 
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the  lower  end  of  tlio  room,  he  edged  himself 
up  to  Miss  Wilton,  on  pretence  of  filling  her 
painting-glass  with  water,  and  said :  '"  It'll 
be  the  making  of  Valentine  Uuwin,  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  tine  pictures  at  your  house, 
ma'am ;  I  remember  some  of  'em." 

llosamund  smiled.  '•'  He  is  a  young  genius 
then — the  master's  son  ?"  she  said.  •'  I  shall 
be  proud  to  sec  him  enjoy  my  paintings,  if  it 
will  be  of  such  advantage  to  him." 

'•It  will  be  an  advauta":e,  indeed,  ma'am. 
If  I'd  had  such  an  advantage  at  his  age,  I 
would  be  in  a  superior  position  now.  But  I 
was  not  encouraged  ;"  and  Old  Wisp  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  shaggy  hair  as  he  made 
this  pathetic  allusion  to  former,  disappoint- 
ment. He  and  his  wife  kept  a  little  oil  and 
colour  shop  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  wasted  all  the  small  profits  of  the  Ijusiness 
in  trying  to  paint,  when  not  engaged  at  the 
school.  Rosamund  penetrated  Old  Wisp's 
anxiety  for  himself  in  his  allusions  to  Valen- 
tine, and  kindly  said  that  he  was  welcome  to 
a  view  of  her  pictures  whenever  he  liked. 

"  I  would  not  be  churlish  of  my  precious 
gifts,''  she  added,  with  feminine  diffidence 
and  hesitation;  "  and  if  there  are  any  other 
students  who  are  going  to  follow  Art,  who 


would  like  to  come  and 


see  them,  I 


shall  be 


very  glad." 

did  Wisp  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  exultation. 
Mis  ^  Wilton,  he  told  Valentine,  was  a  true 
lady;  and  Valentine  said  in  his  heart  she 
was  a  divinity— he  had  not  come  to  the  ripe 
age  when  a  lover  is  content  that  his  beloved 
should  be  merely  a  woman. 

When  the  church  clock  struck  four,  Rosa- 
mund laid  down  her  brush,  and  spoke  to 
jMary  Unwin.  "I  am  going  home;  can 
you  and  Valentine  come  with  me  now  ?" 
She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Mary 
blushed  and  accepted  the  invitation,  while 
her  brother  behind  his  easel  was  stru";n;Iina; 
to  get  his  jacket-cuffs  dovrn  over  his  big 
wrists,  and  to  clear  bis  clothes  of  the  powder- 
ing of  white  chalk,  with  which  he  had  been 
putting  the  high  lights  on  Hercules.  Rosa- 
mund stood  by  the  open  door,  waiting  until 
they  Avere  ready,  and  Tom  Unwin  came  up 
to  her  there,  saying  that  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  that  day ;  but,  if  agreeable,  he  would 
come  and  see  the  Murillo  on  the  morrow. 
'•'  And  I  will  bring  Valentine  with  me  if  you 
please,"  he  added. 

■'  Valentine  is  going  with  me  and  his  sister 
now,"  replied  Rosamund  ;  and,  in  efiect,  at 
that  moment  the  lad  and  Mary  drew  near. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  which 
looked  the  more  shy  or  the  more  uncomfv*rt- 
ably  gratified.  Rosamund  might  have  been 
an  ogress  luring  them  to  her  den,  instead  of 
a  merely  pretty  girl  about  to  do  the.u  a 
kindness.  Tom  Unwin  could  not  forbear  a 
grim  wrinkling  of  his  brow  as  he  thought  to 
himself:  "Poor  things,  they  don't  under- 
stand being  treated  with  respect,  and  are  not 
used  to  gentlefolks ;"  but  Old  Wisp  rubbed 
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his  hands  with  stealthy  glee,  and  said,  under 
his  breath  :  '•  See  if  she  isn't  proud,  one  of 
those  fine  days,  that  she  was  the  first  to  open 
his  eyes  to  glorious  Art !" 

II. 

Valentine  kept  a  few  paces  in  the  rear, 
but  Mary  walked  along  beside  Miss  "Wilton, 
struggling  internally  with  that  painful  diffi- 
dence which  always  paralysed  her  before  a 
stranger,  and  made  her  tongue-tied  and 
stupid.  The  sun  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
power;  but  the  dense  shade  of  the  avenue  of 
lime-trees  was  still  most  grateful,  and  they 
kept  under  it ;  until,  turning  to  the  right 
and  opening  a  private  door  in  the  ancient 
stone-wall  which  was  a  continuation  of  that 
bounding  the  field  in  front  of  the  school, 
Rosamund  admitted  them  at  once  into  the 
Abbey  gardens.  What  a  cool,  luxurious 
wilderness  of  shrubbery !  There 
green  alleys  with  soft  turf  under 
and  noble  trees  arching  overhead ; 
were  cedars  whose  branches  swept 
upon  the  grass  ;  glossy,  pungent-leaved  wal- 
nut-trees ;  lance-like  silver  birches,  black 
yews,  and  rich  purple  beeches,  planted  so 
that  their  various  foliage  contrasted  and  har- 
monised as  only  nature's  productions  ever 
will  harmonise. 

"  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place  !"  said  Mary 
Unwin,  looked  round  with  an  indefinable 
sensation  of  pleasure. 

"  Yes :  and  it  seems  strange  to  be  so 
secluded ;  when,  in  five  minutes,  we  can  plunge 
into  the  most  bustling  suburb  of  Burnham.  1 
like  it  thus ;  there  is  the  river — it  looks  like 
a  land-locked  lake  at  the  end  of  that  glade."'' 

The  way  they  were  approaching  the  house, 
though  not  the  shortest,  was  by  far  the  most 
pleasant.  It  made  several  turns  and  winds 
to  take  in  glimpses  of  the  river  scener}-, 
which  came  like  surprises  upon  strangers  to 
the  place.  jMary  loved  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature,  especially  all  that  was  tranquilly 
beautiful.  She  thought  Rosamund  Wilton 
must  be  very  happy  to  live  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful place,  and  a  remark  to  that  effect  escaped 
her. 

''  Yes  I  am  happy,  but  it  is  not  because  of 
this,"  replied  Rosamund ;  '•'  I  am  happy, 
because  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  other- 
wise ;  yet  I  have  not  all  I  want.  You  would 
not  exchange  your  Valentine  for  a  fine  house 
and  a  pretty  old  garden." 

'•'  0,  no  :"  and  Mary  looked  round  at  her 
young  brother,  with  an  expression  that  made 
her  almost  handsome. 

Valentine  now  made  an  effort  to  talk,  and 
began  by  asking  the  name  of  a  fine  flowering 
shrub,  wliich  Rosamund  could  not  tell  him. 
She  said  her  memory  was  not  good  for  the 
long  Latin  names  her  gardener  used;  and, 
by  and  bye,  they  emerged  from  the  shubbery 
upon  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  below 
which  was  a  broad  sloping  lawa  ;  and,  beyond 
that,  the  river.     Mary  sighed  as  the  whole 
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beauty  of  the  scene  burst  upon  her  at  once, 
and  Rosamund  asked  if  she  ■svere  tired. 
'•'  No.  One  might  ]jid  the  cares  of  the  world 
defiance  here,"  she  said,  more  freely,  and  her 
dull  face  brightened  into  enthusiasm. 

'•'  Listen  !"  exlairaed  ~" 
her  hand.  The  air  was  hushed  about  them 
but  from  the  distance  there  Tvas  a  dull, 
surging  sound — thousands  of  tramping  feet, 
toiling  hands,  fretting  brains;  thousands  of 
household  lircs ;  thoueands  of  souls  beginning 
their  day  of  life 
uncertain  close. 

'•'  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  these  echoes ; 
and  I,  for  one,  should  niLss  them  if  "we  could ;" 
said  Rosamund.  I  like  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  my  kind,  and  would  fain  have  troops 
of  friends ;  but  come — we  are  forgetting 
Murillo." 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  opened  a  glass 
door  into  the  hall,  where  a  quantity  of  plants, 
covered  with  bloom  and  ranged  on  a  lofty 
pyramidal  stand,  made  a  miniature  conserva- 
tory and  a  delicious  perfume. 

"  You  shall  see  the  picture  first,  and  then 
I  must  introduce  you  to  my  Aunt  Carry," 
Rosamund  said,  as  she  guided  them  rapidly 
through  two  rooms  into  a  long  gallery, 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  covered  on  all 
sides  with  paintings  of  various  degrees  of 
beauty.  She  stopped  suddenly,  and  pointed. 
"  There  it  is."  The  Murillo,  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  and  a  picture  that  a  king  might 
glory  to  possess.  None  of  the  three  valued 
themselves  onconnoisscurship,  but'they  knew 
how  to  admire.  Valentine  did  not  once  think 
of  his  divinity  while  he  was  looking  at  it ; 
but,  when  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  child- 
saint  of  the  great  painter  to  her  beautiful 
face,  he  discovered  that  they  had  both  the 
same  warm,  sun-ripened  complexions,  and 
the  same  dark  hair,  rippled  with  golden 
lights. 

''  Here  are  two  Claudes,  Valentine :  do  you 
like  landscapes  ?  These  look  blue  and  cold  to 
me,  after  coming  out  of  the  sunshine,"  said 
Rosamund;  "and  I  even  prefer  this  Gains- 
borough. I  suppose  my  national  preference 
is  heretical;  but  I  have  not  an  orthodox 
taste,  and  cannot  admire  by  rule.  There  are 
two  or  three  pictures  hero  I  dislike — so  stiif 
and  wooden;  and,  as  for  the  Dutch  Boors 
and  Prows  with  vegetables,  I  should  like  to 
exile  them  to  the  kitchen." 

Valentine  was  vcj  y  quiet.  He  went  slowly 
from  picture  to  picture,  drinking  in  draughts 
of  beauty  avidly.  His  thui  face  was  pale 
with  eagerness  and  excitement — not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  excitement.  He  was  think- 
ing, what  call  had  he  to  put  l)rush  to  canvas, 
with  all  these  grand  old  rivals  in  the  field  ? 
lie  had  a  dismal  feeling  as  if  inspiration 
would  fail  him,  and  he  should  never  do  any- 
thing worthy.  Rosamund  mistook  his  silence 
for  apathy.  She  thought  to  witness  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  ;  whereas  there  lay  two  checks  on 
Valentine — her  presence,  and  his  incapacity 


to  express  his  admiration  in  sufficing  words. 
He  had  also  the  rare  merit  of  keeping 
silence,  rather  then  utter  foolish,  unmeaning 
rhapsodies. 

Rosamund  seated  herself  on  one  of  the 
crimson  damask  ottomans  with  which  the 
gallery  was  furnished ;  and,  loosening  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet,  waiting  until  her  two 
companions  had  made  their  round  of  the 
paintings.  Valentine  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  Murillo.  "  Do  you  think  you 
shall  ever  equal  that  ?"  she  asked  kindly. 
The  lad  flushed  and  shook  his  head,  while  his 
sister  Mary  looked  at  him  with  such  devoted 
affection ! 

"  Valentine  shall  not  be  a  copyist,  except 
of  nature,"  she  said ;  "  he  must  not  look  on 
dead  men  as  rivals." 

When  the  two  Unwins  at  length  made  a 
move  to  go,  Rosamund  said  they  must  first 
be  introduced  to  Aunt  Carry.  Mary  would 
gladly  have  evaded  this  further  ordeal,  but 
Rosamund  said  :  "  0,  pray  come,  Aunt  Carry 
likes  to  know  my  friends."  Mary  tried  to 
mention  something  about  its  being  a  pity  to 
intrude  on  Aunt  Carry,  but  Rosamund  did 
not  hear ;  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  her 
and  Valentine,  but  to  follow  whither  she  led. 
Opening  a  door  near  the  flower-stand,  she 
cried,  '•  0,  here  she  is  !  Aunt  Carry,  I  have 
brought  two  of  my  fellow-students  at  the 
school  of  design  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

An  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting  at  a  piece 
of  tapestry-work  in  the  bay-window,  came 
forward  rustling  in  rich  silk,  and  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception. 

"  You  are  going  to  be  a  painter ;  that  is 
a  glorious  vocation  !"  the  old  lady  observed. 
"  I  should  like  you  to  take  a  portrait  of 
Rosamund  for  me." 

Valentine  reddened  and  glanced  at  the 
bewildering  beauty  who  leant  laughing  over 
Aunt  Carry's  chair. 

"He  has  not  begun  to  practice  yet,"  she 
said,  "  he  is  only  a  boy — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  let  him  try  his  'prentice  hand  on  me. 
How  old  are  you,  Valentine  ?" 

INIary  answered  for  him,  "He  was  sixteen 
last  May." 

That  "  only  a  boy,"  sounded  cruelly  mor- 
tifying to  poor  Valentine,  and  made  liim  feel 
more  shy  and  awkward  than  ever.  Aunt 
Carry  supplied  the  most  of  the  conversation 
by  introducing  Mary  to  her  tapestry  work 
— a  gaudy  Arab  on  a  white  horse,  dancing  on 
its  hind  legs — and  asking  her  if  she  were 
fond  of  that  enjoyment. 

Rosanmnd  sauntered  about  the  room,  now 
stopping  a  moment  to  chirrup  to  her  singing 
birds  in  a  large  gilt  cage,  and  then  to  gather 
a  few  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  geranium.  These 
flowers  made  sunshine  in  the  Unwins'  dull 
little  parlour  for  a  week  after. 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  Aunt  Carry  exclaimed :  "  My 
dear  love,  who  can  this  be  ?"  A  carriage 
rolled  past  the  windows,  and   a  gentleman 
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inside  let  down  one  of  the  glasses,  and  looked 
out. 

'•'  Rosamund,  it  is  Sir  Everard  himself!" 

The  gu-1  turned  quickly  round,  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  accent  so  joyous,  that  Valen- 
tine cringed  and  turned  cold : 

"  It  cannot  be  !  you  arc  dreaming — yes, 
that  is  surely  his  voice  !" 

The  stranger  was  heard  speaking  outside ; 
then  the  bell  rang,  Rosamund  changed  colour. 

"  What  must  I  do.  Aunt  Carry  ?"'  she  asked, 
moving  towards  the  door  and  listening. 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know. 
Perhap.g  you  had  better  go  and  meet  him," 
replied  the  old  lady,  nervously. 

Without  any  further  hesitation,  Rosamund 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return.  Mary 
then  signed  to  Valentine  that  they  had 
better  go. 

"  I  will  not  press  you  to  remain  now,"  said 
Aunt  Carry,  "  for  my  dear  will  be  sure  to 
stay  with  Sir  Everard  Maxwell;  but  you 
must  visit  us  again  soon.  Sir  Evcrard's 
arrival  is  a  surprise.  We  did  not  look  for 
him  until  next  month.     Good  morning." 

The  Unwins  were  passing  out  at  the 
drawing-room  door  as  Sir  Everard  entered 
the  hall.  He  was  a  fine-looking  gentle- 
man, middle-aged,  a  good  deal  browned  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  weather,  and  with  a 
rather  stiff  military  carnage.  One  sleeve  of 
his  surtout  was  pinned  empty  across  his 
breast,  for  he  had  lost  an  arm. 

Mary  Unwin,  who  had  a  strong  spice  of 
romance  in  her  faded  head,  thought  he  would 
be  the  Othello  to  the  fair  pesdemona  of  the 
Abbey,  and  win  her  heart  by  stories  of 
valiant  deeds  and  hair-breadth  dangers.  But 
Rosamund  Wilton  had  been  won  four  years 
ago,  and  Sir  Everard  Maxwell  had  come 
homo  to  England  to  marry  her — that  was  the 
ftxct  of  the  case.  When  he  went  away  Rosa- 
mund was  only  seventeen,  and  her  father, 
who  was  then  living,  had  declined  giving  his 
consent  to  her  marr^ang  so  earl^^,  on  the  plea 
that  girls  of  that  age  cannot  know  their  own 
minds ;  but  he  promised  that  if  both  con- 
tinued of  the  same  mind  until  Rosamund 
was  of  age,  he  would  no  longer  withhold  his 
permission. 

Sir  Everard  went  out  to  the  East,  fought 
his  way  high  up  in  the  service,  and  was 
invalided  home  not  long  after  Rosamund's 
father  was  seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness 
and  died.  So  there  were  some  tears  to  chasten 
the  joy  of  their  re-union. 

'•  Who  can  that  gentleman  be,  Mary  V 
Valentine  Unwin  said  to  his  sister  as  they 
walked  away  under  the  arborous  shade  of 
the  trees. 

'■  Somebody  whom  Miss  Wilton  was  very 
glad  to  see,"  was  her  reply. 

Valentine  began  to  whistle,  and  broke  off 
suddenly  after  half  a  stave  to  say  :  "  He  looks 
like  an  uncle,  or  something  of  that  kind,  don't 
you  think  so,  Mary  ?" 

"He  may  be  twenty  or  even  twenty -five 


years  older  than  she  i^ ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
looks  like  an  uncle,  Val." 

"Then  what  do  you  think  he  ia  ?"  rather 
sharply. 

"  A  lover,  Valentine — I  am  sure  of  it." 

TO  AND  FROM  TUNIS. 


When  the  burly  captain  of  the  Latteen. 
from  Genoa  to  Tunis,  via  Cagliari,  assured 
us,  on  embarking  at  the  latter  place,  that 
we  should  make  Tunis  in  twenty  hours,  he 
probably  did  not  intend  to  be  better  than 
his  word.  As  it  chanced,  however,  a  strong, 
steady  breeze  dead  aft,  sent  him  stag- 
gering along;  and,  without  reducing  our 
engines  to  half-speed,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
have  helped  reaching  our  destination  in  less 
than  four  hours  under  the  prescribed  time. 

The  Latteen  was  a  jolly  old  English  boat, 
with  bulwarks  like  a  sloop  of  war.  She  had 
been  on  all  sorts  of  stations,  under  all  sorts 
of  auspices,  and  was  employed  during  the 
Crimean  struggle  in  the  painful  duty  of 
transporting  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  The 
storms  of  the  Black  Sea  had  certamly  told 
upon  her  frame.  She  was  what  sailors  call  a 
very  chatty  craft.  Whether  from  some 
rheumatic  affections  contracted  in  her 
chequered  career,  or  simply  from  the  garru- 
lity attendant  upon  advancing  age,  her 
timbers  talked  incessantly  ;  and,  at  one  time, 
grew  so  animated  as  to  awaken  doubts 
whether  the  debate  might  not  end  in  a 
division. 

'The  Latteen  had  British  engines,  and  a  truly 
British  engineer — the  antitype,  be  it  said,  of 
him  whose  inexplicable  wrongs  have  so  often 
provoked  unfeeling  laughter  on  the  benches 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  lie  had  stuck  to  the 
Latteen  through  all  her  changeful  destinies, 
for  twenty-five  years,  chuckling  with  ill-con- 
cealed delight  at  every  piece  of  evil  fortune 
that  occurred  to  her  or  to  himself.  The  man 
was  bursting  with  humour.  It  twinkled  in  his 
little  grey  eye ;  it  mantled  in  his  swelling 
cheek ;  it  spoke  in  every  twitch  of  his  nostril 
or  eyelid  ;  it  expressed  itself  (less  agreeably) 
in  the  half-deferential  digs  he  offered  at  one's 
ribs  while  narrating  the  last  misadventure 
that  had  happily  befallen  both.  I  am  posi- 
tive, old  IMaundrel  was,  nevertheless,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  kindliest  nature,  and  (hat  this  cyni- 
cal delight  in  discomfiture  was  a  kind  of  forced 
growth,  springing  from  his  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  the  indulgence  of  that  keen  sense 
of  humour  which  was  inherent  in  his  compo- 
sition. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  chagrin  at  our 
unexpectedly  prosperous  run  was  alleviated 
by  two  consolatory  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  the  captain  had  been  in  a  manner 
sold  ;  having,  in  his  too  cautiously  expressed 
opinion,  absurdly  under-estimated  the  sailing 
or  steaming  properties  of  his  boat.  In  the 
second,  "We  might — Ile-he-he  !"  chuckled 
old  Maundrel,  "just  as  well  have  waited  for 
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the  mail  "svc  knew  was  coniino;  tnmblino;  alor"; 
over  them  hills  from  Fortatorres.  'Twould 
have  been  in,  in  two  hours,  but  bless  you  ! 
we  was  in  a  hurrj- — we  was  I  There's  ten 
pigs  and  tiie  Neapolitan  consul  on  board — 
and  off  we  goes  !" 

The  Sardinian  overland  mail  for  Tunis  is, 
it  must  bo  owned,  not  so  extensive  as,  on 
that  account,  to  warrant  much  delay.  We 
saw  it  once.  On  that  occasion  it  had  been 
waited  for,  by  express  order,  and  came  oft',  at 
last,  in  great  state,  under  the  Sardinian  flag, 
in  a  twelve-oared  barge.  We  crowded  to 
the  side  to  see  the  process  of  lifting  it  on 
board.  Up  it  came,  a  packet  blunt  and 
brown,  like  a  middle-sized  tea-cake.  The 
captain  slipped  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said ; 
'•  Go  on  a-'ed  !" 

If  anybody  imagines  for  a  moment  that 
the  Latteen  fulfilled  her  printed  troth  of  con- 
veying us  to  Tunis  Proper,  it  is  onl3-  fair  to 
dispel  that  illusion  at  once.  Tunis  city  is, 
from  the  anchorage,  twelve  miles  by  land  and 
seven  by  water;  the  latter  route  being  im- 
practicable for  anything  drawing  more  than 
three  feet  water,  by  reason  of  the  ruins  of 
Lower  Carthage  wliich  repose  beneath. 

We  were  accordingly  sold  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  savage  banditti,  calling  them- 
selves boatmen,  at  live  francs  a-head,  and  by 
them  delivered  at  the  fortress  and  harbour 
of  Goletta.  Hence,  after  a  brief  interview 
with  the  custom-liouse  authorities,  we  were 
allowed  to  make  our  way  to  Tunis  in  the 
best  manner  we  could.  To  do  so  at  all,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  no  easy  matter,  there 
being  only  some  half-dozen  vehicles  in  the 
place,  and  those  apparently  bespoken.  Pend- 
ing the  inquiry,  we  looked  about  us. 

Goletta  is  composed  of  a  couple  of  dirty 
streets,  a  squalid  squai-e,  and  a  prison- 
fortress.  The  latter  probably  has  been  but 
little  strengthened  since,  in  the  daj^s  of  Crom- 
well, the  gallant  Blake,  in  reply  to  a  challenge 
from  the  Tunisians  to  ''do  his  worst," 
knocked  it  about  their  ears.  Li  the  harbour 
lie  rotting  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  fine 
two-decker,  which  hath  never  known  the 
wave,  having  arrived  at  completion  before  it 
flashed  upon  the  memor)"-  of  the  naval  archi- 
tect that  six  feet  of  water  would  be  insufficient 
to  float  her  out.     Put  let  us  get  on  to  Tunis. 

The  scouts  of  our  party  have  discovered  an 
individual  wlio,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
confesses  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  carriage 
and  four.  The  equipage,  it  appears,  is  read}-, 
round  the  corner,  waiting  for  prey.  The 
owner's  intention  was  to  have  kej)!  it  con- 
cealed, until  our  increasing  eagerness  to 
arrive  at  Tunis  before  the  closing  of  the 
gates,  at  sunset,  should  induce  the  olfer 
of  some  absurd  reward.  Put  the  indiscretion 
of  a  youthlal  accomplice  has  betrayed  the 
game  :  hence  the  air  of  injured  innocence 
assumed  by  the  elder  rogue,  as  he  sulkily 
names  thirty-five  francs  as  the  price  of  the 
journey — the  usual  terms  being  fourteen. 


Anxious  as  we  are  to  get  on,  human,  and 
especially  English,  nature  recoils  from  a 
bold-faced  swindle.  "We  offer  twent_y ;  and, 
as  the  negociation  proceeds,  the  whole  dis- 
engaged population  of  Goletta  assemble  to 
witness  it.  In  the  squalid  square  before 
mentioned,  there  is  always  a  certain  number 
of  idlers  prepared  to  bestow  their  undivided 
attention  upon  anybod}'  else's  business,  how- 
ever unimportant  in  detail.  But  the  arrival 
of  a  band  of  strangers  from  Europe  is  an 
event  sufficiently  rare  to  move  Goletta  to  its 
dirtiest  hovel,  and  we  find  ourselves  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  nearl}^  a  hundred  deeply 
interested  spectators.  In  the  crowd  are 
some  imposing  turbans,  crowning  faces  whose 
noble  features  and  grave,  anxious,  curious 
expression  would  do  honour  to  a  deeper 
subject  of  debate. 

With  every  moment  our  audience  in- 
creases. The  passers-by  join  it  as  a  rtiatter 
of  course.  The  sentinel  on  the  drawbridge — 
who  looks  like  a  very  dirty  old  woman  with 
red  trowsers  under  her  petticoats — can  resist 
no  ]on2:er ;  but,  swinoins;  his  musket  care- 
lessly  over  liis  shoulder,  becomes  harmlessly 
absorbed  in  the  multitude.  A  couple  of 
prisoners,  manacled  together,  and  clanking 
about  with  scavengers'  baskets  on  their 
backs,  forget  for  a  moment  their  miserable 
chains,  till  an  almost  imperceptible  signal 
from  an  officer  near  leminds  them  that  their 
interest  in  defrauding  mankind  is,  for  the 
present,  suspended.  But  the  bargain  is  at 
last  concluded — twenty-eight  francs.  LTp 
comes  our  quadriga  (four  horses  abreast), 
and  we  start  through  the  gates  at  full 
gallop. 

After  all,  we  reach  Tunis  with  half  an 
hour  to  spare,  and,  staggering  and  tumbling 
through  the  unpaved  streets,  arrive  at  the 
European  quarter.  It  is  raining  heavily,  the 
town  is  more  than  ancle-deep  in  mud,  and 
the  entire  ijopulation,  male  and  female  (such, 
at  least,  as  are  shod  at  all),  are  clinking 
about  in  pattens.  There  are  but  two  hotels — 
the  one'  du'ty,  the  other  dirtier.  One  is  kept 
by  the  Bey's  chief  cook,  who  passes  every 
alternate  fortnight  at  the  palace.  At  the 
other,  an  amiable  French  hostess  does  her 
best  to  make  her  guests  forget  that  they  are 
in  the  land  of  garlic  and  sour  bread.  We 
decide  for  the  lady  ;  and,  turning  our  backs 
to  the  splendid  British  consulate — the  most 
imposing  house  in  the  town — move  up  a 
lilthy  lane  which,  already  too  narrow,  is  half 
filled  up  with  heaps  of  manure  and  debris  of 
every  kind,  and  descend  at  the  portals  of  the 
Ilotel  de  Fricandeau. 

We  dress  and  dine.  Attendance  at  the 
table  d'hote  noisy  and  various  As  we  enter, 
a  gentleman  at  the  top,  who  wears  a  ribbon 
on  his  bieast.  nods  I'amiliai'ly  to  us — and 
swallows  a  carving-knil'e  !  We  look  aghast. 
The  company'  only  smile  in  a  congiatulatoi'y 
manner,  and  mutter  something  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  equivalent  to  the  common  easter^v 
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benediction — "  May  it  do  you  good,"  or  "  May 
your  stomach  be  the  better."' 

The  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  one  gentle- 
man swallows  his  knife  as  that  many  more 
do  not  inadvertently  follow  his  example,  foi* 
every  individual  present  is  using  that  imple- 
ment m  the  capacity  of  a  spoon.  Science 
and  practice  have  done  much  to  divest  this 
always  interestuig  feat  of  its  peril,  and  there 
would  be  little  to  cavil  at  would  the  per- 
formers but  abstain  from  using  their  knives 
as  saltspoons  too. 

The  banquet  proceeds.  There  is  Monsieur 
Nonfait,  the  French  vice-consul ;  there  is  the 
Comte  de  Bongle,  his  compatriot ;  there  is  the 
Count  Gules,  equerry  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
passing  his  month's  conge  in  shooting  and 
photography.  (These  latter  gentlemen  enter 
with  us.)  There  is  the  skipper  of  a  Maltese 
schooner,  tearing  his  fish  with  his  thick  ropy 
fingers  ;  there  is  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
Tunis  opera,  who  sings  between  every  mouth- 
ful ;  and  a  few  others.  Eut  our  eyes  are 
perpetually  turning  towards  the  knife- 
swallower.  He  sees  it,  though  he  does  not 
look,  and  presently,  taking  his  napkin,  folds 
it  carefully  and  evenly,  then,  placing  his  fork 
and  spoon  within,  bolts  the  whole  at  a  gulp, 

'•'  Who — who  is  that  man  V  we  gasp  into 
the  turban  of  Mohamed,  the  Arab  waiter. 

'•Bosco!"'  responds  Mohamed. 

It  is  even  he.  Bosco,  the  magician  !  Bosco, 
the  warrior !  For  did  bo  not  fight  under  the 
banner  cf  Napoleon — that  greater  magician 
still — amid  the  snows  of  Bussia  ?  "Was  he 
not  overthrown  and  sjjeared  by  a  Cossack  ? 
And  did  he  not  pick  that  Cossack's  pocket  as 
fast  as  the  victor  rifled  his  ?  AYounded  and 
a  prisoner,  did  he  not  cast  his  spells  over  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  his  barbarous 
captors,  and  escape  at  last  with  sis  thousand 
livres  in  his  pocket  ? 

He  has  been  performing  before  the  Bey, 
and  has  received  from  that  potentate  ten 
thousand  piastres  (two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  eightpence), 
together  with  the  order  (seventh  class)  of  the 
Spoon  and  Hedgehog. 

Honours  and  rewards  have  not  spoiled  the 
man.  Bosco  is  affability  itself.  He  orders 
three  bottles  of  champagne,  and  sends  it 
creaming  round.  It  is  vile  :  but  to  refuse  it 
were  viler.  "We  drink  to  his  future  triumphs 
over  common  sense  and  the  evidence  of  eyes. 

Now  the  magician  produces  a  pack  of  sus- 
picious-lookmg  cards,  with  most  dishonest 
faces  ;  and,  after  playing  a  few  choice  tricks, 
in  which  the  cards  are  his  humblest  servants, 
observes : 

'•'  I  will  now,  gentlemen,  show  you  a  trick 
you  shall  remember  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  shall  ece  that  I  know  your  thoughts." 

One  of  our  party — a  quiet,  shrewd,  reten- 
tive individual — is  selected  to  have  his  secret 
counsels  revealed.  Bosco  takes  from  his 
pocket-book  a  blank  slip  of  paper,  writes  a 
cw  words,  and  gives  it  to  our  friend,  with 


directions  to  place  it,  unread,  in  his  bosom. 
Then  he  takes  a  pack  of  cards,  prepares  to 
deal  them  out,  and  desires  our  friend  to  stop 
him  when  he  chooses. 

Slowly  and  regularly  the  cards  drop  from 
his  fingers.  At  the  seventh,  our  friend  cries 
suddenly — 

"Stop!" 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  paper 
in  your  vest." 

He  is  obeyed :  and,  behold,  there  is  dis- 
tinctly written  in  French : 

"  The  gentleman  desires  mo  to   stop  at  the  scvonth 
c.ird."' 

AYondrous  man,  farewell ! 

"Who  is  for  the  Tunis  opera  ?  It  is  not  far. 
Down  the  muddy  lane,  through  a  filthy  alley, 
into  a  dark  den,  up  a  ladder,  and  we  are  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  fashion  and  love- 
liness of  Tunis,  listening  to  some  sprightly 
music  from  Columella — an  opera  of  which, 
wo  are  ashamed  to  say,  we  never  heard. 

The  building  was  a  stable  two  months 
since.  The  stalls  retain  both  place  and  name. 
The  pit  is  seventy  feet  long  by  ten  broad. 
To  the  boxes  the  access  is  attended  with 
some  little  difiiculty.  The  Brisish  consul, 
who,  as  befits  his  dignity,  occupies  the  best 
box,  has,  with  his  party,  been  hoisted  up  to 
his  place,  and  the  ladder  is  gone  away  to 
assist  the  wily  representative  of  French  in- 
terests to  his.  Sweden,  Sardinia,  and  the 
United  States  in  like  manner  send  their 
consuls  to  this  opera,-  and  there  is  pi-esent 
also  a  mysterious  man  (}ilon.sieur  Tousle- 
mondc)  who  represents  all  these  nations  in 
turn,  and  sometimes — in  the  summer,  when 
everybody  leaves — Tunis  altogether!  His 
personal  history  is  as  mysterious  as  his  occu- 
pation ;  for  he  is  a  Corsican  by  birth,  French 
by  family,  and  Lombard  by  adoption.  He  is 
Tunis's  universal  arbitrator  and  referee.  In 
any  doubt  or  difBculty — no  matter  of  what 
natvtrc,  "Consult  Touslemonde  "'"  is  the  word. 

But  the  opera  arrives  at  a  sudden  close, 
and  with  it  our  first  day  in  Tunis. 

Up  early.  Count  Gules  sends  word  he  has 
a  special  order  to  visit  the  Bey's  palace,  a  mile 
or  two  out.  and  invites  us  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. In  the  meantime,  we  ascend  to  a  lofty 
parapet  and  smoke  the  morning  weed.  Little 
is  to  be  seen  but  flat  roofs ;  but,  close  be- 
neath, an  mteresting  scene  is  passing. 

Eighteen  Arabs  are  gravely  and  delibe- 
rately building  a  wall. 

The  process  is  singular.  Seven  men  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  small  clod  of 
mortar,  of  whom  one.  after  several  feints  and 
pauses,  lays  a  portion  of  that  cement,  about 
two  feet  in  length.  The  rest  assemble  round, 
and,  with  solemn  faces  and  heads  a  little  on 
one  side,  examine  and  remark  upon  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made.  Then  one  takes  a 
stone  from  the  pile,  and  hands  it  to  another, 
who  pats  and  presents  it  to  a  third,  who 
prepares  to  lay  it ;  but  he  does  not.     Another 
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of  the  party  has  made  a  remark  which  elicits 
a  "Tavo  lau2;h.  The  stone  is  laid  down,  a 
pipe  takes  its  place,  and  is  passed  round. 
After  which  the  whole  party  squat  upon 
their  haunches,  and  fix  their  undivided  at- 
tention upon  one  individual,  who  tells  a 
story. 

It  must  be  a  funny  story,  for  all  laugh  till 
their  sides  shake ;  and  it  is  no  slight  matter 
that  Avill  excite  Arab  risibility  thus  far. 
Presently,  one  of  them  starts  suddenly  to  his 
feet,  as  though  he  were  saying: 

"  Come,  old  fellows,  this  won't  do.  We 
can't  listen  all  day,  even  to  such  fun  as  this ! 
Let's  get  on  with  the  wall." 

The  rest  reluctantly  acquiescing,  the  stone 
is  lifted,  and  actually  laid  upon  the  mortar. 
A  brief  consultation  is  held  over  it ;  after 
which,  a  second  is  handed  from  the  pile,  and 
conveyed,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
towards  the  wall.  It  does  not  reach  it,  how- 
ever. Some  point  in  the  story  just  related 
has  been  simmering  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
party.  He  bursts  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
we  fancy  we  hoar  him  saying: 

"  By  your  soul,  nov/,  Ali,  and  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,  was  it  as  you  tell  us  ?  Did 
he  answer  that  Kafir  of  a  silk-merchaiit  in 
those  to-be-remembered  words  ?" 

Ali,  the  stone-bearer,  drops  his  load,  re- 
touches the  point  of  his  narrative,  and  re- 
sumes the  yiipo,  amidst  the  renewed  applauses 
of  his  auditory.  It  is  now  time  to  take  a 
little  refreshment.  Flat,  deep-brown  loaves, 
and  some  enormous  onions,  are  produced, 
and  the  progress  of  the  works  is  postponed 
for  one  hour. 

We,  on  our  part,  descend,  and  accompany 
our  friend.  Count  Gules,  to  the  Bey's  palace. 
At  the  gate  we  are  encountered  by  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  an  officer  of  the  household, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  attendants.  The  former 
draws  Gules  aside,  and,  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
entreats  that  not  a  word  of  English  may  be 
uttered.  Italian,  French,  (as  much  as  you 
please) ;  Germ.an,  if  you  can  ;  but  no  English. 
This  looks  well  for  English  influence  in 
Tunis  !  But  it  is  no  matter.  We  Frenchify 
ourselves  on  the  spot,  and  enter  the  mys- 
terious precincts. 

Passing  a  marlile  fountain  in  the  outer 
court,  the  officer  of  the  household  points  sig- 
nificantly to  the  broad  lip  of  the  basin,  and 
relates  a  sanguinary  story  : 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  resided  at 
tho  court  of  tho  reigning  Bey.  an  Italian 
physician,  Antonio  Stanchi.  This  man  with 
the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
heir  to  tho  succession,  resolved  to  destroy  his 
master.  One  day,  the  latter  took  his  seat,  as 
usual,  to  administer  justice,  and  called  for 
his  pipe.  A  few  whiffs,  and  tho  poor  Bey  fell 
insensit'le — dead.  The  tobacco  had  been 
poisoned.  On  tho  following  day,  the  heir 
ascended  tho  thT-one :  Antonio  Stanchi,  vAio 
had  made  no  secret  of  tho  deed,  stnnding  at 
his  side,  glorying  in  his  success.     The  courts 


were  filled  with  eager  suitors ;  for  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  new  sovereign,  for  justice  and 
moderation,  stood  deservedlj^  high.  The  Bey 
took  his  pipe,  gazed  curiously  into  the  bowl, 
put  the  delicate  amber  to  his  lips,  and  took 
it  away  again.  There  was  clearly  something 
on  his  mind. 

Suddenly,  he  spoke : 

'•'I  reward  devotion,  as  I  punish  guilt. 
Stand  there,  before  us,  0  !  Antonio  Stanchi. 
to  your  deed  I  owe  my  throne.  To  a  similar 
deed,  my  successor  may  be  indebted  for  his. 
Your  skill  is  great.     Give  him  his  reward." 

A  peculiar  sign  accompanied  the  last  word. 
Tho  blood  deserted  Stanchi's  visage,  and 
never  returned ;  for  a  lane  was  formed  from 
the  scat  of  justice  even  up  to  the  marble 
fountain  in  the  court  beyond,  and  the  assassin, 
dragged  forth,  was,  witiiin  a  minute,  decapi- 
tated on  its  edge. 

Hypocrites  as  we  are  !  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  excellent  Bey's  villa  to  justify 
those  ejaculations  of  "  Superba  !"  "  Bellis- 
sima !"  &c.j  which  formed  the  only  coin  in 
which  we  were  permitted  to  repay  the 
courtesy  of  our  conductors.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  noble  full  length  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  the  tapestry,  so  finely  wrought  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  highly  finished  work 
in  oil;  and  there  is  also  a  beautiful  Sevres 
and  Dresden  table  ;  both,  presents  from  the 
above-named  monarch,  who  seems,  as  his  con- 
quests advanced  in  Africa,  to  have  evinced 
quite  a  parental  interest  in  this  portion  of  it 
and  who  actually  built  a  chapel  (which  might 
easily  be  turned  into  a  fort)  on  the  most  com- 
manding site  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
bay.  There  is,  further,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Bey,  Sidi  Achmet,  bestriding  an  impossible 
animal,  before  whose  frantic  and  furious 
aspect,  even  a  Rarey  might  quail.  The  crea- 
ture is  balancing  himself  upon  the  tip  of  one 
of  his  hinder  shoes,  and  if,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  the  Bey's  features  retained 
one  quarter  of  the  marvellous  repose  the 
artist  has  depicted,  all  honour  to  his  eques- 
trian pluck  !  The  remainder  of  the  gallery 
did  not  detain  us  long.  We  did  not  care 
much  for  engravings  where  we  hoped  for 
pictures  :  and  Tunny-fishing,  Mazeppa,  and 
the  Village  Barber,  though  excellent,  are  not 
new. 

His  Highness  tho  Bey  resides  chiefly  at 
liis  palace,  at  Marsa,  eight  miles  from  Tunis; 
where,  in  a  large  mar(|uce,  erected  close 
beside  the  palace,hemay  be  seen  daily,  during 
his  stay,  ailministering  justice  in  patriarchal 
form,  and  with  a  wisdom  and  moderation 
which,  in  one  invested  with  irresponsible 
power,  can  never  bo  too  highly  commended. 
But,  for  tho  future  of  the  country,  the  quali- 
ties evinced  by  Sidi  Mahomed  and  his  prede- 
cessors come  too  late. 

The  fate  of  Tunis  (tlio  Regency,  as  it  is 
still  called,  though  its  dependence  on  the 
Porte  is  but  nominal),  is  a  singular  one.  Cer- 
,ain  to  be.  nt  no  distant  date,  absorbed  in  the 
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French  territory,  it  is  commencing,  appa- 
rently just  too  iatc,  a  system  calculated  at 
once  to  develope  the  rich  resources  of  the 
coutitry,  and  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  its 
dreaming  population  to  a  par  with  European 
enterprise  and  activity.  The  last  Bey,  Sidi 
Achmct,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  administrative  ability,  originated 
reforms  and  abolished  abuses  (among  others, 
that  hideous  one,  the  slave  traffic),  Avith  a 
perseverance  which  no  doubt  tended  greatly 
to  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  his  people. 
The  present  sovereign — after  some  temporary 
hesitation — entered  frankly  into  the  same 
policy;  has  already  done  much,  and  promised 
more.  To  the  laudable  course  thus  pursued, 
France  and  England  have,  through  their 
representatives,  leant  a  hearty  co-operation  ; 
and  if,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  there  has 
been,  conjoined  with  its  encouragement,  a  very 
evident  desire  to  further  the  ambition  of  the 
Bey  to  assert  his  absolute  independence,  we 
are  not  such  lynx-eyed  politicians  as  to  grow 
grave  at  the  reflection  that  such  indepen- 
dence, by  depriving  Tunis  of  the  support  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  allies,  must  leave  her  at 
the  mercy  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  it  be  recorded  that 
whereas  in  the  Crimean  war  gracious  Tunis 
lent  us  ten  thousand  men — of  whom  only 
one-fifth  were  repaid — France  hath  given 
him  an  order,  and  we  none. 

Nothing  to  be  done  to-day.  It  rains  in 
torrents,  and  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
house  till  dinner.  Much  excitement  in  Tunis, 
relative  to  a  miserable  event  that  recently 
occurred,  and  which,  as  illustrative  of  Tunisian 
prison-discipline,  may  be  worth  noting  in  its 
authentic  shape,  at  '^which  we  took  some 
pains  to  arrive :  A  month  or  two  since,  Pom- 
peo  Calci,  a  Lombard  refugee,  arrived  in 
Tunis,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Sar- 
dinian consul.  This  was  promised,  under  the 
sole  and  very  reasonable  condition,  that  the 
man  should  by  his  conduct  and  bearing  prove 
himself  deserving  of  it.  But  a  few  days, 
however,  elapsed  before  Pompeo  Calci  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  at  the  cafe,  wath  a 
Hungarian  (also  a  refugee)  in  which  knives 
were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  the  Hun- 
garian received  a  hurt  so  severe  as,  for  a 
short  time,  to  place  his  life  in  danger. 
Thereupon^  Calci  was  delivered  into  custody 
of  the  Sardinian  officials,  of  wdiom  he  was 
shortly  after  claimed  by  those  of  Austria, 
the  wounded  person  being  a  subject  of  the 
latter_  power.  He  was  given  up.  The 
Austrian  consul  was  about  to  leave  Tunis 
for  a  time,  during  which  the  affairs  of  the 
consulate  w^ere  referred  to  the  British 
representative.  The  latter,  finding  the 
prisoner  an  embarrassment,  handed  him  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  Tunisian  police,  by 
whom  ho  was  lodged  in  the  general  prison — 
a  hideous  dungeon— until  his  fate  should  be 
decided. 

In   the  meantime,  the   wounded  man  re- 


covered and  left  the  country.  Calci  was  put 
upon  his  trial.  No  one  appeared  against  him  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty,  he  was  con- 
veyed back  to  that  prison,  the  horrors  of  which 
w^ill  be  better  understood  when  it  is  explained 
that,  for  those  immured  there, — no  lied,  no 
food,  no  garment,  no  necessary  of  any  descrip- 
tion, is  provided.  The  captive  is  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
the  charity  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Now 
Pompeo  Calci  had  no  friend.  The  charity  of 
his  wretched  companions  was.  as  might  be 
expected,  quickly  exhausted.  The  man  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  Without  food,  almost 
without    clothes,    covered    with    filth     and 


vermm,    the    miserable    man    lay 


wasting 


slowly  away  :  not  in  painless  exhaustion,,  for, 
horrible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  that  he  had  gnawed  his  own  hands  in 
the  protracted  agonies  of  famine.  His  reason, 
however,  had  given  way,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly owing  to  this  latter  circumstance  that 
his  condition  became  known.  The  credit 
of  having  interfered  on  his  behalf  appears  to 
have  been  principally  due  to  the  French  resi- 
dents at  Tunis.  Ho  was  removed  from  his 
wretched  dungeon  to  the  Goletta:  fed, 
clothed,  and — as  soon  as  his  mental  condition 
allowed — provided  with  the  means  of  quitting 
the  scene  of  his  sufferings. 

This  morning,  note  from  the  general  com- 
manding the  nearest  French  station,  announc- 
ing to  us  the  turn-out  of  English  ministry. 
We  are  rather  out  of  the  tide  of  the  world, 
here,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  charity  for  any 
cold  scraps  of  news.  Why  trouble  ourselves 
with  political  squabbles !  A  few  leagues 
hence  lies  the  renowned  spot  where  the  lotos- 
eaters  swallowed  their  oblivious  salads — and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  left  none  for  seed.  No 
matter.     Away  to  Carthage ! 

Nine  miles  from  Tunis,  about  three  from 
the  principal  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  stands, 
in  a  green  confusion  of  orange,  almond, 
olive,  cypress,  and  palm-trees,  the  picturesque 
IMoorish  villa,  Ghamart.  erected  by  the  hands 
of  Christian  slaves,  just  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Algiers,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Here  dwells  the  author  of  a  pleasant  book 
of  eastern  travel,  and,  at  present,  Excavator- 
General,  and  Discoverer  of  Ancient  Phoeni- 
cian Eelics — to  the  British  government  and 
public — a  gentleman  to  whose  zeal  and  perge- 
verance  certain  compartments  of  the  INIuseum 
already  bear  ample  testimony.  An  excellent 
oriental  scholar  and  linguist,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  reigning  Bey,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  select  a  person  better  qualified  to 
conduct  the  interesting  researches  now  in  pro- 
gress. We  have  no  introductions  whatever; 
but,  with  the  cool  assurance  of  British  lion- 
seekers,  make  no  scruple  of  marching  straight 
upon  Ghamart,  about  the  hour  of  noontide 
refection.  Welcomed,  rather  like  old  ac- 
quaintance than  errant  strangers,  we  are  at 
home    at   once  in  that  kind  and    pleasan. 
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circle,  and,  luncbeon  finishedj  proceed  to  view 
the  sites. 

ColumnS;  mosaics,  votive  tablets,  urn^-, 
vases,  lachrymatories  are  around  us, — the 
fruit  of  the  latter  excavations.  Some  rich  and 
beautiful  mosaics  arc  being  packed  in  Avooden 
cases,  ready  for  the  government  vessel  which 
is  under  orders  to  carry  them  to  England. 
Bands  of  Arabs  are  sleepily  grubbing  away 
at  different  j^oints,  using  nothing  but  a  little 
garden-hoe  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  a  small, 
shallow  basket  (about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
lady's  bonnet  of  the  present  day)  to  remove 
it.  Neither  threat  nor  persuasion  will  induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  an  English 
pick  or  shovel — still  less  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  researches  at  Carthage  demand  both 
patience  and  industry.  As  many  persons  are 
probably  aware,  what  remains  of  the  queenly 
city  lies  concealed  under  two  superincum- 
bent empires — the  Roman  and  the  Saracen — 
relics  of  the  latter  being  discoverable  at  the 
depth,  perhaps,  often  or  twelve  feet;  of  the 
former,  at  some  feet  lower  j  a  circumstance 
the  self-elected  Laureate  of  our  party  endea- 
voured to  commemorate,  in  the  album  kept 
by  a  member  of  the  circle  at  Ghamart,  as 
follows : 

Carthage,  lialf-buricd  in  the  dominant  waves, 
Looks  up  through  Roman  floors  and  Saracen  graves; 
Thus  man's  intelligence,  that  from  the  mould 
Creates  new  empires — give  us  hack  the  old. 

Here,  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  point 
of  our  excursion,  circumstantial  narrative 
must  pause,  not  willing,  even  in  this  sketchy 
form,  to  anticipate  details  a  few  months  will 
probably  give  to  the  world  from  the  pen  of 
the  cxi^avator  himself.  Consequently.  I  do 
not  hint  how,  having  exhausted  Carthage, 
its  cisterns,  coins,  and  catacombs,  we  jour- 
neyed to  Porto  Fcrina,  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  site  of  Cato's  city,  Utica,  making 
excursions  to  the  latter,  still  under  the  guid- 
ance, of  our  kind  friends  of  Carthage,  as 
occasion  warranted. 

Of  Utica,  the  second  great  city  of  Africa,  so 
little  remains  above  the  ground,  that  travel- 
lers have  been  found  to  assert  that  all  trace 
of  its  site  have  disappeared.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  sea,  that  once 
waslicd  the  very  walls,  has  been  forced  gradu- 
ally back  by  the  vast  deposits  brought  down 
the  river,  Bagrada,  frf)m  the  surrounding 
hills.  An  Arab  village,  Bou-shata,  crowns  the 
highest  portion  of  the  site,  and  looks  down 
upon  a  few  masses  of  masonry — a  wall  or 
two,  a  sunken  gateway,  itc,  which  comprises 
all  that  remains  unburicd  by  the  vmwcaricd 
Bcxton — Time.  But  mounds  and  trenches 
are  left,  and  the  position  and  limits  of  llic 
city  may  bo,  with  little  difficulty,  ascer- 
tained. 

It  Avas  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place 
that  the  army  of  Attilius  Kegulus  Avas  stated 
by  tlie  historian  to  have  l)oen  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  big  snake.     I  shot  one  of  that 


animal's  descendants,  that  came  swimming 
across  the  Bagrada  to  reconnoitre  us,  but  as 
his  skin  when  measured,  fell  short  of  his 
great  ancestor's  by  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet,  AA'e  abandoned  the  degenei'ate  speci- 
men to  the  wolf  and  jackal  ! 

A  melancholy  accident  marked  our  stay  at 
Porto  Ferina.  Tie  medical  officer  of  the 
Hubble,  gun-boat  (lent  by  government  to  the 
reverend  Excavator,  and  then  lying  in  the' 
bay)  had  passed  a  night  on  shore.  After 
breakfasing  with  us,  he  sent  for  his  boat's 
crcAV,  to  return  on  board.  The  day  was 
rough  and  gusty,  and  the  ship  lying  two 
miles  out,  on  account  of  an  intervening  sand- 
bar on  wliich  a  heavy  surf  Avas  breaking. 
Mrs.  Excavator  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from 
embarking  until  the  wind  and  sea  had  mode- 
rated. The  doctor,  however,  persisted,  and 
Ave  all  accompanied  him  to  the  port.  He 
A\-as  to  land  again  in  the  evening,  and  bring 
some  trifling  articles  from  the  ship.  The 
party  were  in  high  spirits  : 

"For  goodness  sake,"  said  one  of  them, 
laughing,  as  the  doctor  jumped  into  the  boat. 
"  Though  you^rc  drowned  yourself — take  care 
of  the  mustard.!" 

Away  they  dashed,  the  medico  and  his  six 
men.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  half-a-mile  when 
a  terrific  black  squall  came  hurtling  down 
upon  the  bay.  The  boat  heeling  over,  the  man 
who  held  the  main  sheet  at  once  let  go,  but 
his  comrade,  jn  charge  of  the  gaff-halyards, 
unfortunately  domg  the  same,  the  sail  came 
bodily  doAvn,  and,  hanging  over  the  boat's 
side,  iilled  like  a  bag  with  Avater,  and  weighed 
her  gunwale  under.  The  doctor,  encumbered 
Avith  a  hcaA\y  boat-cloak,  clung  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  submerged  boat,  but  sunk; 
before  we,  who  saAv  them  struggling  in  the 
Avater,  could  get  off  a  native  boat  to  their 
assistance.  His  body  was  not  found  for  some 
days.  One  young  sailor  Avas  pfcked  up  float- 
ing on  the  surface.  He  had  never  gone  down, 
but  had  died  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  the 
shock  and  immersion.  Another  of  the  crew 
had  actually  SAvam  back  w^ithln  hail  of  the 
Arab  sentry;  but  thinking,  as  he  said,  that 
he  could  be  of  more  service  among  his  strug- 
gling shipmates,  gallantly  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident. 

The  medical  officer  and  the  young  sailor 
Averc  buried  side  by  side  in  a  little'gardon.  on 
the  very  l)rmk  of  the  beautiful  bay.  Head- 
stones were  placed  over  the  graves,  and  some 
gentle  hands  planted  floAvers  around  their 
place  of  rest,  Avhose  lives  seem  subject  to  as 
uncertain  a  tenure. 

How  we  subsequently  travelled  to  Zah- 
Wagh,  and  there,  in  a  Avild  settlement,  at 
the  foot  of  noble  mountains,  among  rats  and 
ruin.s,  and  peaches,  and  ])anthers,  neglected 
by  our  Arab  purveyors,  and  suljsisting  chiefly 
upon  blackbirds  (four-aud-tAventy  to  a  pie) 
Avc  hunted  out  ruined  villages,  of  Avhich 
there  are  enough  in  the  liegency  to  doAvcr 
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a  whole  legion  of  owls'  daughters — must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  imagina- 
tion. Be  it  rather  recorded — as  late  and 
loyal  tidings  from  the  shores  of  Dido — that 
the  young  illustrious  visitor  who  (in  health- 
ful contrast  to  as  terrible  a  fire  of  balls  and 
breakfasts  as  ever  opened  upon  IMidshipman 
Eoyal) — recently  scrutinised  the  scenes  above 
described — had  his  laudable  curiosity  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  small  but 
beautiful  relic,  which,  forwarded  to  the 
Museum,  will  not  excite  the  less  interest  from 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Alfred  Modax. 

MY  BROTHER'S  DINNER. 


There  is  certainly  a  conspiracy  amongst 
scientific  men  to  drag  me  down  to  the  level 
of  brutes,  I  know  my  humiliating  depen- 
dence upon  food ;  and,  like  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  I  feel  melancholy  when  I  reflect 
upon  it.  I'et  I  cannot  sit  in  patience  while 
my  old  idols  are  being  shattered  before  my 
eyes.  I  like  to  see  my  Milton  staring  at  me 
with  the  fixed  look  of  a  cougar  in  his  long 
flowing  hair ;  I  like  to  see  my  Shakespeare 
poised  with  the  graceful  skill  of  a  tight-rope 
dancer,  his  elbow  upon  a  pedestal  his  fore- 
finger upon  his  temple  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  them  analysed  by  the  irreverent  hand  of 
chemical  science,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
that  beef  and  mutton  made  them  what  they 
were.  I  cannot  submit,  without  a  struggle, 
to  alter  the  philosophical  dogma,  and  say,  I 
eat — therefore  I  am. 

I  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
previously  remarked  upon  in  this  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Simnionds,  called  the  Curiosities  of 
Animal  Food  (the  materials  of  which  he 
has  industriously  collected  and  authenticated 
from  many  sources),  and  as  a  representative 
of  universal  man  I  feel  considerably  depressed. 
I  am  a  ravenous,  all-devouring  glutton.  In- 
ferior creatures  are  mostly  contented  with 
one  kind  of  food — fish,  flesh,  or  vegetable,  as 
the  case  may  be — but  I  can  eat  almost  every- 
thing, except  the  roof  over  my  head.  Living 
animals  of  all  kinds  I  have  particularly  run 
a  muck  against.  I  can  draw  no  distinction 
between  myself  and  the  untutored  savage, 
for  have  I  not  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
admitted  him  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother  ? 
I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  of  his  pecu- 
liarities of  diet ;  but  that  does  not  efface  the 
admission. 

I  am  worse  than  Noah's  Ark — of  course,  I 
mean  in  my  capacity  for  taking  in  animals. 
I  will  suppose  that  I  have  reached  the  allot- 
ted term  of  man's  existence — three-score  and 
ten — that  I  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
digestion,  and  that  I  have  devoured  three 
meals  a-day.  Setting  aside  the  forests  of 
vegetables  I  have  destroyed;  the  panorama 
of  my  animal  consumption  would  take  the 
regular  exhibition  period  of  two  hours  t^ 
unroll.  There  I  should  stand  at  one  enj 
like  the  Ark  with  open  mouth,  while  every 


living  creature  of  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the 
sea  would  move  slowly  on  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, disappearing  within  my  all  devour- 
ing jaws.  The  weight  of  my  individual 
nourishment  in  tons  would  be  sometVnng 
awful;  its  value  in  sterling  money  might 
reach  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  one-horse 
wagon  loads  it  would  number,  perhaps,  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred. 

Not  content  with  the  flesh  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  I  must  seize  upon 
their  bones,  and  feed  upon  their  skins,  even 
after  the  latter  have  been  converted  into 
articles  of  clothing.  Ivory  dust  has  long 
been  sold  as  an  excellent  article  for  jellies ; 
and  so  have  bones,  hide  clippings,  and  parch- 
ment shavings.  No  wonder  Professor  Liebig 
tells  me  gelatine  would  not  sustain  any  man 
for  a  month  ;  no  wonder  he  tells  me  the  only 
difference  between  this  deceptive  luxury  and 
joiners'  glue  is  its  greater  price  ;  no  wonder 
we  pity  the  long  army  of  helpless  invalids 
who  have  been  fed  with  this  glassy  mockery  ; 
no  wonder  it  trembles  when  it  appears  upon 
a  dish,  as  it  thinks  what  a  shameless  impostor 
it  is  ;  for  old  kid  gloves,  and  older  parchment 
deeds  are  often  the  only  ingredients  of  its 
composition.  Glue  and  scraps  of  gloves, 
boiled  down  with  garlic,  are  eaten  by  my 
Spanish  neighbours;  and  my  South  Sea 
Island  brethren  have  made  a  good  dinner 
before  now  from  boiled  buckskin  breeches 
stuffed  with  seaweed  ! 

"What  is  a  dinner  ?  that  is  the  question. 
In  Siam  the  answer  is  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  dish  of  dried  elephant.  In  Greenland  raw 
meat  prevails,  because  it  produces  in  the  con- 
sumer more  warmth  than  cooked  meat.  A 
slice  of  raw  blubber,  or  a  chunk  of  frozen 
walrus-beef  is  considered  delicious,  even  by 
Englishmen.  Frozen  seal  is  a  good  native 
preparation  for  a  long  cold  journey  ;  but  raw 
bear  is  the  verj^  best  travelling  food  of  all. 
The  reindeer  is  a  scarce  delicacy;  the  en- 
trails of  the  rypen,  mixed  with  fresh  train- 
oil  and  berries,  compose  a  mess  that  is  highly 
prized  ;  while  the  favourite  Arctic  |)reserve 
is  made  Avith  fresh,  rotten,  and  half-hatched 
eggs,  creke-berries,  and  angelica,  thrown 
together  into  a  sack  of  seal-skin,  filled  up 
with  train-oil.  Sledges  are  very  commonly 
eaten  with  infinite  relish,  because  they  are 
made  of  dry  frozen  salmon  ;  which  has  ac- 
quired an  improved  (Esquimaux)  flavour  by 
its  long  use  and  keeping. 

What  is  a  dinner  ?  would  be  answered  by 
my  brother,  the  African  Bushman,  with  a 
table  covered  with  roots,  bulbs,  wild  garlic, 
the  core  of  aloes,  the  gum  of  acacias,  berries, 
the  larvce  of  ants,  lizards,  locusts,  and  grass- 
hoppers ;  while  his  twin,  the  Kaffir,  would 
produce  nothing  but  a  dish  of  sour,  curdled 
milk,  with  a  little  millet.  INIy  brother,  the 
Indian  of  Brazil,  sustains  himself  upon  rats 
and  other  small  vermin,  snakes,  and  alliga- 
tors ;  while  another  brother,  the  aboriginal 
Australian,   feeds   upon    the   opossum,    the 
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"""ombat,  the  wallaby,  the  bandicoot,  and  the 
bounding  kangaroo.  My  Chinese  brother 
gets  fat  upon  worms,  sea-slugs,  horses,  black 
frogs,  unhatched,  putrid  ducks  and  chickens, 
rotten  eggs,  dogs  and  puppies,  besides  the 
aristocratic  and  costly  birds'-nests.  The 
daily  bread  of  my  brother,  the  Dyak  of 
Borneo,  is  sometimes  a  snake,  sometimes  an 
alligator  (if  small),  and  sometimes  a  monkey. 
INIy  Ab^'ssiniau  brother,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
leads  a  very  unsteady  life,  and  makes  him- 
self positively  drunk  upon  various  kinds  of 
raw  flesh.  My  settler  brother  in  Australia 
sometimes  tries  the  food  of  his  aboriginal 
relative,  but  not  with  any  great  success. 
He  shoots  down  the  flying-fox,  an  animal 
of  the  bat  species,  but  as  it  looks  like 
a  demon  when  served  up,  with  large,  black, 
leathery  wings,  it  is  generally  sent  away 
untouched. 

AVhat  is  dinner  ?  is  answered  by  the 
African  epicure  with  a  tender  young  monkey, 
highly  seasoned  and  spiced,  and  baked  in  a 
jar  set  in  the  earth,  with  a  fire  over  it,  in 
gipsy-fashion.  It  is  answered  by  the  low 
Arab  with  a  feast  of  hyena,  -although 
the  smell  of  the  carcase  is  so  rank  and 
offensive,  that  even  dogs  leave  it  with 
disgust.  It  is  answered  by  the  natives  of 
North  America  with  a  pole-cat,  although  the 
animal  is  considered  too  pestilent  for  human 
food.  It  is  answered  in  Italy  with  a  fox ;  and 
in  the  Arctic  regions  again  with  a  fox-pie.  It 
is  answered  by  the  Indians  of  North  America 
with  a  dish  of  prairie-wolf;  by  the  natives  of 
Demerara  with  a  dish  of  sloth ;  by  the  Hot- 
tentots with  a  dish  of  lion ;  and  by  the 
natives  of  .the  Malay  Peninsula  with  a  dish  of 
tiger. 

What  is  a  dinner?  is  answered  by  the 
bill  of  fare  of  a  San  Francisco  eating- 
house  : — 


Grimalkin  steaks 
Bow-wow  soup 
Koasted  bow-wow 
Bow-wow  pie 
Stews  catified 


25  cents. 
12     " 
18    " 

6     " 

6    " 


The  question  is  answered  by  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots  with  a  dish  of  smoked  porcupines ; 
by  tlie  Africans  with  baked  elephant's  paws  ; 
by  Bushmen  and  Dutch  Colonists  with  a  dish 
of  salted  hippopotami  ;  and  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  with  a  dish  of  rhinoceros. 

In  France  th.e  question  will  be  soon  an- 
swered (if  Monsieur  Saint  Ililaire  should  over- 
come the  general  prejudice)  with  countless 
dishes  of  horseflesh  ;  and  in  Tartary  it  is 
already  answered  with  a  feast  of  donkeys. 
Greeks  and  Ilomans  liavo  found  the  ass  pala- 
table before  this  ;  and  Central  Asia  revels  in 
it  to  this  hour.  In  Barbary  it  is  answered 
by  a  dish  of  camcl's-Ilesh  ;  and  by  the  Hot- 
tentots with  a  dish  of  giraife,  and  girafie- 
marrow.  It  is  answered  in  Southern  Guinea 
by  a  dish  of  boa-constrictor ;  and  in  Ceylon 
with   a  feast  of  the  destructive  Anaconda. 


It  is  answered  at  the  Havana  by  a  dish  of 
shark ;  by  the  Barotse  of  Central  Africa  by 
a  dish  of  alligator  ;  and  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
(in  a  case  of  need)  by  two  mice,  and  a  light, 
blue-coloured  mole. 

Mj'-  brother  feeds  upon  more  insects  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  larva,  or  grub  of  one  of  the 
species  of  beetles  which  infest  cocoa-nut 
trees,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  British 
Guiana ;  and  it  is  dressed  by  frying  in  a 
pan. 

The  Goliath  beetles  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  my  brother  in  South  America  and  Western 
Africa,  although  I,  as  an  entoraologise,  have 
at  one  time  given  fifty  pounds  for  a  specimen 
of  these  insects,  and  am  now  willing  to  give 
five  guineas.  The  untutored  savage  here 
goes  beyond  Heliogabalus. 

In  Africa  my  brother  revels  in  locusts, 
salted,  smoked,  roasted,  boiled  and  fried. 
They  are  carried  into  the  towns  by  waggon- 
loads,  like  poultry  when  brought  to  market. 
In  California,  my  brother,  the  digger  Indian, 
regales  himself  with  grasshoppers  roasted 
in  a  bag  with  salt;  or  sometimes  made 
into  a  grasshopper  soup ;  and  in  Siam  the 
greatest  luxury  that  my  brother  can  give 
me  is  a  dish  of  ants'  eggs,  curried,  rolled  in 
green  leaves,  and  mingled  with  shreds  of  fat 
pork. 

In  Ceylon  my  brother  feasts  upon  bees ; 
in  Africa  (as  a  Bushman)  he  eats  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  butterfly,  and  in  China  he 
sends  to  table  the  chiysalis  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

In  New  Caledonia  my  brother  seeks  for 
a  spider,  nearly  an  inch  long,  which  he  eats, 
after  having  roasted  it  over  a  fire  ;  and  in 
France,  America,  Tuscany,  and  Austria,  he 
feeds,  more  or  less  largely,  upon  boiled 
snails. 

In  Samoa,  Navigator's  Islands,  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  my  brother  watches  for  the 
sea-worm,  which  in  size  may  be  compared 
to  very  fine  straw,  and  whichhe  eats,  both 
dressed  and  undressed  with  extraordinary 
avidity. 

Such  are  only  some  few  of  the  many  deli- 
cacies in  which  my  brother  indulges  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world;  most  of  them  when 
brought  to  table  being  very  slightly  improved 
by  tlie  art  of  the  butcher  or  the  cook.  Nearer 
honu!  there  are  many  mysterjes  of  diet  M'hich 
science  and  investigating  industry  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  explain.  Although  every 
other  part  of  the  dead  horses,  annually  killed 
in  our  knackers'  yards,  has  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for, — their  hearts  and  tongues  have 
never  yet  been  traced. 

^Ty  brother,  under  some  conditions  of 
existence,  feeds  upon  arsenic  ;  under  others 
upon  an  unctuous  kind  of  earth  ;  and,  under 
others  upon  sea-weed  and  rattlesnake-soup. 
These  things  are  his  daily  bread,  although 
the}'  are  not  mine,  and  while  I,  in  the  pride  of 
my  sliallow  civilisation,  am  laughing  or  shud- 
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deriiig  at  him  ;  he.  in  the  pride  of  his  shallow- 
civilisation,  is  laughing  or  shuddering  at 
mo. 

VIOLETS. 

TThen  first  I  pluck'd  the  violet 

It  ^vas  a  sunny  day  in  March, 
■White  clouds  like  frosted  silver  met 

The  azure  of  the  boundless  arch  ; 
The  fresh  rills  danced,  the  blithe  birds  snng. 

So  did  my  heart  ;  for  I  was  young. 
Thenceforth  its  very  name  could  fill 

Jly  childish  mind  with  golden  beams, 
With  leaf-buds  on  a  wooded  hill, 

And  dazzling  clouds,  and  glitt'ring  streams. 
With  all  the  sounds  and  feelings  gay 

Of  that  bright  breezy  holiday. 

But  I  grew  up  to  toilsome  hours, 

In  a  dim  city  closely  pent, 
Tlien,  through  the  spring,  my  fav'rito  flowers 

M.v  mother  in  her  letters  sent  : 
And  so  sweet  thoughts  of  her  and  homo 

Would  with  their  fragrance  only  come. 
Until,  at  last,  with  other  sweets. 

It  gathered  round  the  precious  name 
Of  one  who  brought  mo  violets  ; 

So  oft,  glad  evenings  when  he  came 
Tlieir  scent  to  me  his  presence  bore. 

Before  my  hand  could  ope  the  door. 
Thence  their  rich  breathing  spake  alone 

Of  hope  and  tenderness  and  truth  ; 
Six  waiting  years  had  come  and  gone. 

And  we  had  psss'd  our  early  youth. 
Ere  Poverty,  a  captive  led, 

Knelt  down  to  Love,  and  we  were  wed. 
He  brought  me  to  his  cottage  fair  : 

Our  wedding-day,  brings  spring  again  : 
A  golden  joy  is  in  the  air, 

Each  waving  branch  now  welcomes  rain. 
And  Early  flowers  our  garden  round 

Murmur  soft  blessings  from  the  ground. 
We  climb  the  hill  behind  the  hduse. 

To  show  me  where  the  violets  grew  ; 
Each  tiny  stem  seem  tremulous 

With  blissful  thoughts  both  old  and  new. 
We  are  so  happy  there  alone, 

Feeling,  at  last,  each  others'  own. 

So  clung  about  our  happiness 

Those  wdd-flowers  seem'd,  that  when  our  boy 
Was  born,  around  his  christening  dress 

I  wove  them  ;  so  a  sacred  joy 
Mingled  amid  the  spirit  wreath 

Tnat  flutter'd  to' their  lightest  breath. 

My  child  !    I  see  him  plainly  now 
As  any  time  his  eight  bright  years. 

Hiii  the  soft  eyes,  the  changeful  glow, 
Too  delicate  for  this  world's  tears  ; 

And  so  perhaps  the  angels  knew  : 
Alas  1  they  gather  blossoms  too. 

One  morn  I  watched  him  out  of  sight, 

Nodding  to  me  his  pretty  head, 
He  went  for  violets  up  the  height, 

'Neath  a  steep  cliQ"  we  found  him  dead. 
For  me  he'd  climbed  its  side  to  cull 

The  flowers  of  which  his  hands  were  full. 


I  drew  them  from  those  fingers  small : 

Ah  !  then  upon  our  fav'rites  fell 
The  sombre  shadow  of  the  pall. 

I  could  not  bear  their  sight  or  smell ; 
The  passion  of  a  mighty  grief 

Was  written  on  each  purple  leaf. 

I  learn'd,  within  a  few  more  years, 

To  dread  thf  time  of  violets 
For  its  keen  breath  woke  shudd'ring  fears 

That  darken'd  o'er  the  old  regrets 
Of  all  I  loved  the  last  the  best 

Was  passing  slowly  to  his  rest. 
Veiling  the  grave  with  hopes  so  fair, 

That  when  that  gentle  husband  died, 
I  could  believe  his  love  and  care 

Lived  round  me  still  intensified. 
Heaven  open'd  o'er  that  long  decay. 

And  then  I  saw  how  near  it  lay. 
The  violets  of  our  courting-time 

I  placed  upon  hisshrov.ded  heart. 
The  while  Ibless'd  thee,  Faith  sublime. 

Strong  and  far-reaching  as  thou  art ! 
Those  dry  leaves  linking  by  thy  spell 

To  amaranth  and  asj  hodel. 

And  looking  back,  and  looking  round, 

1  know  no  life  so  fair  as  mine  : 
Therein  such  depths  of  joy  abound, 

Beauty  and  love  so  round  it  shine, 
That  depths  of  trouble  too  were  given, 

Or  else  I  had  not  valued  Heaven. 
And  my  heart  feels  it  strange  relief 

To  have  its  old  love-struggle  done 
'Twixt  child  and  husband  with  this  grief 

The  horror  from  the  violets  gone, 
Now  Immortality  hath  kiss'd 

Each  leaf  of  fragrant  amethyst. 

And  round  their  graves  have  violets  sprung  ; 

Yes,  I  can  tend  them,  for  I  know 
Each  feeling  'mid  their  blossoms  hung 

Shall  live  again,  except  the  woo  ; 
And  in  that  glad  assurance  blest. 

I  wait  my  entering  into  rest. 


LAUGHING  PHILOS\OFIiEES. 

Laughing  philosophers  are  of  quite  as 
old  a  family  as  their  weeping  rivals.  "We 
trace  their  lineage,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, from  their  representatives  in  our  own 
day  to  that  far  off  period  when,  under 
the  radiant  skies  of  Attica,  the  Parthenon 
rose  •  when  Phidiaa-  revealed  to  the  light- 
hearted  Athenian  the  mystery  of  form; 
when  Sophocles  sang  the  old  song  of 
Love,  love,  invincible  love ;  when  Socrates 
taught  wisdom  to  Phasdrius  under  the  plane- 
tree,  while  the  grasshoppers,  those  summer 
revellers,  sang  over  head ;  and  Pericles  ac- 
quired and  practised  the  art  of  a  profound 
and  noble  statesmanship.  Ascending  to 
that  remote  period,  we  shall  find  the  illus- 
trious ancestor  of  our  wits  and  humourists  in 
the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  Aristophanes 
had  a  fertile  and  ingenious  fancy,  exuberant 
fun,  and  inexhaustible  humour.  He  is  rich 
in  tropes  and  figures ;  he  puns  with  all  the 
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ingenuity  of  Hood,  and  devises  practical 
jokes  with  all  the  dexterous  audacity  of 
Sheridan.  Fanciful,  capricious,  and  graceful 
in  his  invention,  he  converts  allegory  into 
reality,  and  transforms  fact  into  fiction,  until 
in  the  world  of  his  poetic  creation  we  discern 
a  strange  fantastic  kind  of  Pagan  fairyland. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  old  classical 
times.  Precis3ly  the  same  questions  agitated 
the  minds  of  our  Greek  forefathers  as  per- 
plex the  brain  of  their  English  heirs.  The 
young  Athens  of  Pericles  was  a  type  of  the 
young  England  of  Victoria.  It  had  the  same 
follies,  tlie  same  wisdom,  the  same  doubts, 
the  same  energy,  the  same  popular  pluck  and 
democratic  fervour.  The  fruits  of  knowledge 
then  as  now,  conferred  the  double  experience 
of  good  and  evil.  There  was  the  same  anta- 
gonism between  the  spirit  of  order  and  the 
spirit  of  progress.  In  those  days,  the  wrong 
man  sometimes  got  into  the  wrong  place; 
and,  though  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
tried  hard  to  do  his  financial  sum  correctly, 
tho.se  horrid  figures  would  not  always  come 
right.  In  short,  there  was  plenty  to  find 
fault  with,  and  Aristophanes,  having  a  talent 
for  good-humoured  censure,  undertook  to  do 
the  work,  and  he  did  it  handsomely.  lie 
thought  everybody  wanted  a  blowing  up,  and 
he  put  a  handful  of  his  explosive  powder 
under  everybody's  chair,  and  blew  up  the 
ubiquitous  occupant  to  his  heart's  content. 
We  must  tell  the  truth  about  Aritophanes. 
He  was  ver  ■:  hard  to  please.  He  was  always 
in  opposition.  We  do  not  doubt  his  honesty 
of  purpose  or  impeach  his  patriotism ;  but 
he  was  prejudiced,  one-sided,  and  exclusive. 
The  impulses  of  his  humour  led  him  into 
distortion  and  caricature.  He  had  a  micro- 
scopic eye  for  the  detection  of  flaws  in 
private  or  public  life.  No  matter  how 
careful  a  man  might  be  to  keep  his  moral 
attire,  brushed  and  mended,  that  quick 
glance  discerned  the  slightest  speck  on  them, 
and,  if  there  were  a  hole  in  all  his  coat,  our 
prying  chield  was  sure  to  report  it.  The 
age  of  Pericles  was  an  age  of  daring  and 
vigorous  life,  and  Aristophanes  was  afraid  of 
it.  There  Avas  a  young  Athens  growing  up^ 
and  the  poet  had  no  sympathy  with  its  luxu- 
rious habits,  its  saucy  inquisitiveness,  or  its 
rhectorical  display.  The  sceptic  and  the 
schoolmaster  were  abroad;  men  of  talent 
began  to  explain  away  the  venerable  legends 
of  Greece;  to  doubt  whether  there  were  such 
wonderful  Ijeings  as  Centaurs  and  Chimeras  ; 
nay  whether  our  old  propria  qua)  maribus 
acquaintances  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  did 
verily  exist. 

This  sophistical  genius  of  the  ago  was 
active  and  penetrative.  Aristophanes  (letccted 
it  in  the  attacks  on  religion,  in  the  refine- 
ments of  logic,  in  the  enervation  of  the 
drama,  in  the  relaxing  voluptuousness  of 
music  and  song,  lie  saw  in  Pericles  the 
author  of  political  corruption  ;  in   Aspaaia 


the  instigator  of  social  corruption ;  in  So- 
crates the  leader  of  intellectual  and  moral 
corruption  :  in  Cleon  the  representative  of 
demagogic  corruption;  in  Euripides  the 
symbol  of  corruption  in  music  and  poetry. 
These  persons  were  the  types  of  the  wicked 
radical  reformers  of  his  day — the  enemies  of 
religion  and  morality,  the  infidels,  atheists, 
and  socialists  of  Athens.  Aristophanes  was 
a  conservative  by  temperament  and  con- 
viction ;  a  high-minded  Tory  gentleman  of 
Greece  who  detested  stump  orators,  thought 
a  good  stand-up  fight  or  a  wrestling  match 
far  superior  to  any  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
develojnnent ;  who  looked  back  with  wistful 
gaze  to  the  good  old  times  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon,  and,  blinded  by  the  splendours  of 
a  heroic  past,  had  no  eyes  for  the  grandeurs 
of  a  speculative  present.  We  do  not  com- 
mend him  for  his  short-sightedness :  we 
regret  his  native  prejudice  and  artistic  exag- 
geration, yet,  after  every  deduction,  there 
still  remains  a  valuable  residium  of  truth  in 
the  satirical  sketches  of  this  laughing  philo- 
sopher. A  great  licentiousness,  it  has  been 
said,  treads  on  the  heels  of  every  reformation. 
Thoughtful  men  cannot  see  the  removal  of 
the  old  land-marks  without  some  misgivinf. 
Reverence  and  loyalty,  valour  and  pious 
self-control,  ai-e  often  fatally  impaired  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  partial  and  self-conceited 
intellcctualism,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
too  frequently  resembles  Argus  in  the  witty 
description  of  the  poet,  who  after  boasting 
omnipotence  of  vision,  is  found  to  be  all  eyes 
and  no  sight. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  the  girds  and 
home-thrusts  of  conservative  prei^ossession 
have  their  justification  and  value.  So  inter- 
preted, the  flaming  satire  and  the  riotous 
humour  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  Greece, 
have  a  title  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
In  exposing  the  excesses  and  absurdities,  the 
insolent  impatience  and  self-sufiiciency  of  the 
fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  he  warns,  laugh- 
ing while  he  threatens,  of  similar  faults  and 
failings  in  our  own  national  character. 

We  have  said  that  we  may  read  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  foreshadowings  as  it  were  of  our 
own  time.  As  we  wander,  in  fancy,  through 
the  streets  of  that  old  Attic  Past,  we  sec 
familiar  fiices  crowding  round  us,  with  some 
slight  physiognomical  difi'ercnces.j  and  wc 
learn  that  those  whom  wc  had  supposed  to 
be  new  friends,  are  really  very  old  acquaint- 
ances. There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain 
mysterious  entity  known  among  us  as  John 
Bull,  much  addicted  to  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding.  Aristophanes  introduces  us 
to  his  Attic  counterpart.  The  personified 
Athenian  people  is  a  testy  old  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Demos,  immensely  enamoured 
of  beans,  lie  is  a  little  deaf,  and  somewhat 
passionate.  He  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own 
(Athens),  of  which  a  foreign  tanner,  called 
Cleon,  has  the  run.  For  he  has  flattered  and 
cajoled  the  old   man,  who  appears   to  have 
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been   of  opinion   that   there's   nothing  like  j  that  if  he  will  fly  where  the  birds  are,  he 


leather,  and  has  accordingly  been  completely    must   expect   to    "go  to 
won  over  by  the  impudent  intruder's  little  |  plain  English,  to  the  dogs 
presents  of  calfskin  :  his  worthless  promises 
and  windy  compliments  being  compared  to 
mere    scraps   and   parings    of  hide ;   for  he 
takes  care  to  give  away  only  what  is  of  no 
use  to  himself.     At  length   the    tanner  en- 
counters a  sausage-seller,  who  undertakes  to 
prove  to  his  master  that  he  is  not  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposes  in  him.     A 
trial  of  logical  skill  takes  place  between  the 
two    rivals.     Each   insists  on   his   superior 
devotion  to  the  Athenian  John  Bull. 

'•  Have  3"ou  even  given  him  as  much  as 
a  sole  from  your  private  hoard  for  his 
poor  old  feet,''  asks  the  seller  of  sausages ; 
"you,  who  pretend  to  love  him  so,  and  have 
got  so  many  hides  of  your  own  T" 

"  Certainly  not,"  says  Bull  of  Athens, 
answering  the  question  for  the  parsimonious 
tanner. 

'•  What  can  you  think  of  such  a  fellow, 
then  ? '  demands  the  elated  seller  of  sausages. 
"  Look  at  me  !  See  what  I've  got  for  you. 
A  nice  new  pair  of  shoes." 

"You  are  the  best  man  in  the  world." 
cries  Bemos.  "  You  show  such  a  kind  feel- 
ing for  my  town  and — my  toes  1" 

The  man  of  hides  afterwards  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  reads  a  pretended  oracle,  in 
which  Apollo  orders  Demos  to  preserve  the 
Sacred  Bog.  The  old  man  does  not  under- 
stand.    The  disinterested  currier  replies : 

"  I  am  the  dog ;  for  I  howl  in  your 
defence." 

A  similar  pretension  was  lately  preferred 
by  a  modern  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  after 
relating  his  touching  apologue  of  the  honest, 
but  too  confiding  farmer,  who  couldn't  take 


care  of  his  own  homestead,  and  the  vigilant 
and  vociferous  Tear'em,  who  kept  off  those 
horrid  marauders  from  over  the  water, 
pointed  the  moral  by  a  personal  application  : 
"  You,  gentlemen,  are  the  highly  respectable 
agriculturist  of  my  stor3^  You  haven't  the 
wit  to  look  after  your  own  affiiirs  :  but  never 
mind.  Tear'em  will  do  it  for  you.  Who  is 
Tear'em  ?     I'm  Tear'em !" 

A  fresh  instance  this,  for  the  lovers  of  the 
good  old  times,  of  the  profound  aphorism 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Aristophanes  was  not  a   member    of   the 
Peace  Society,  but  he  was  duly  sensible  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and,  had  he  lived  now, 
might  have  shared  the  bold  but  reasonable 
aspiration    of    our   happy   age,    that    JMars 
himself  may  one  day  be  sent    to    the  right 
about.     At  any  rate,  his  strong  predilection 
for  peace  appears    in  a  wild  fanciful  drama 
bearing     that     name.     Trygocus,     a     rustic 
patriot,  disgusted  at  the  continuance  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  resolves  to  visit  Jupiter, 
and  remonstrate  with  him.     To  this  end,  he 
trains  and  feeds  a  gigantic  beetle,  meaning 
to  ride    up  to  Olymput    on    its  back.     His 
little  girls  try  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him 


the  crows,"  or,  in 
Tiygosus  answers, 
that  he  can't  endure  to  hear  them  asking  for 
bread,  when  he  has  no  bread  to  give,  and  no 
money  to  buy  it  with  ;  but  that  if  he  only 
succeeds  in  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  will 
come  and  give  tlicm  plenty  of  rolls,  and  rod- 
sauce,  too,  if  they  want  it  ! 

"But  how  can  you  go,  for  a  ship  won't 
take  you  ?"  rejoius  one  tiny  prattler. 

"I  have  got  a  little  horse  with  wings;  I 
shan't  go  by  sea."  is  the  father's  reply. '^ 

''Dear  little  papa,  what  can  you  mean? 
Saddling  a  beetle  and  riding  to  the  gods  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yEsop  tells  us  that  a  beetle 
is  the  only  thing  with  wiugs  tliat  ever  made 
its  way  to  the  gods  !" 

"  0,  papa !  papa !  don't  tell  such  a  story. 
A  nasty  ugly  beetle  go  to  see  the  gods, 
indeed !" 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  our  patriot 
accomplishes  his  aerial  journey,  finds  the 
gods  emigrated,  and  a  monstrous  dsemon. 
War,  pounding  the  Greek  states  with  a  huge 
pestle  and  mortar.  Peace,  he  is  informed, 
has  been  cast  into  a  deep  cave  by  this  un- 
paralleled chemist  and  druggist.  Trygocus 
determines  to  rescue  her ;  and,  attended  by 
a  number  of  husbandmen,  furnished  with 
shovels,  engines,  and  ropes,  he  repairs  to  the 
dungeon  in  which  Peace  and  her  lovely  com- 
panions are  immured,  and  restores  to  light 
the  greatest  of  all  goddesses,  and  the  most 
friendly  to  the  vine,  calling,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  her  charms,  for  a  ten- 
thousand-firkin  expression,  to  greet  the  god- 
dess worthily. 

The  poets  have  always  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  ridicule.  Athens  made  fun  of  her 
poets  with  as  hearty  good  will  as  we  do  of 
ours.  If  a  modern  satirist,  parodying  Mont- 
gomery, describe  him  as  I'avins:  "  in  all  the 


rapt  rabidity  of  rhj'nie,"  our  old  comedian 
laughs  at  iEschylus  for  his  '•  words  as  big  as 
bulls,  with  brows  and  crests,  tremendous 
fellows  with  terrible  phizzes  whom  nobody 
knows."  If  we  laugh  at  the  happy  travesty 
of  the  earlier  style  of  Wordsworth  : 

Aunt  Haimali  heard  the  window  break, 
And  cried,  0,  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 
Thus  to  distress  your  aunt ! 
No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day. 
And  while  rapa  said,  Pooh  !  she  may, 
Mamma  said,  No  she  shan't. 
The  Athenians  equally  enjoyed  the  Aristo- 
phanic  burlesque  of  the  repetitions  and  etfemi- 
nacies  of  Euripides'  poetry — 
With  the  dawn  I  Y'IS  beginning 
Spinning,  spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Unconscious  of  tlie  meditated  crime, 
Meaning  to  sell  my  yarn  at  market-time  ; 
Now  tears  alone  are  left  me, 
Sly  neighbour  bath  bereft  mc 
or  all,  of  all,  of  all,  all  but  a  tear, 
Since  he,  my  faithful,  trusty  Chanticleer, 
'  Is  flown,  is  flown,  is  gone,  is  gone. 
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In  his  singular  comedy  of  the  Frogs, 
Aristophanes  deplores  the  decliuo  of  the 
tragic  drama.  Bacchus  is  represented  as  a 
cowardly  voluptuary;  hut  Ly  an  amusing 
contradiction,  ho  is  furnished  with  the  lion's 
skin  and  hero's  club  of  Hercules.  Euripides 
is  dead,  and  the  god  swears  that  there  is  no 
one  now  on  earth  that  can  coin  such  fine 
phrases  as  he  did,  no  one  who  can  spout, 

Some  daring  high-built  rhyme  like  this  you  kuow, 

xEthcr  Jove's  cottage  or  the  Foot  of  Time, 

Or  'twas  mj'  tongue  that  swore,  but  not  my  mind. 

In  vain  docs  Hercules  remind  him  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  other  poets  as  good  as  he. 
He  answers,  "  the  good  ones  are  all  dead,  the 
bad  yet  live,"  and  announces  his  intention  of 
at  once  proceeding  to  that  phice  which  is 
never  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  and  bringing 
back  his  dear  Euripides. 

"  I've  got  your  clothes  on  my  back,'^  he 
says  to  Hercules,  '■  and  am  ready  to  start. 
Which  is  the  quickest  way  V 

"Hang  yourself!"  replies  the  demigod. 

'•  Ah  !  that's  a  gallows  bad  way,"  cries  the 
self-styled  son  of  mighty  Jug  (Jove). 

"Well,  try  the  beaten  path — a  mortar." 

"  Hemlock,  I  suppose  ?  That's  a  cold, 
chilly  way." 

"  i)o  you  want  a  quick  one  ail  down  hill?" 
asks  Hercules. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove  ■  I  never  was  good  at 
walking." 

'•  Climb  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  then, 
where  you  can  see  the  Torch  Eace  ;  and  when 
they  give  the  signal  to  be  oil',  then — be  off 
accordinglv." 

"  WhoreV" 

"  Down  below." 

"  Why,  I  should  dasli  my  brains  out ! 
That'll  never  do." 

Bacchus  at  last  decides  to  go  the  road 
Hercules  had  gone  before,  and  receives  some 
instructions  from  the  hero  for  finding  the  old 
ferryman  with  a  little  punt,  who  takes  people 
over  for  twopence.  "That  twopence  docs 
the  business  all  the  world  over!"  exclaims 
the  god,  and  sets  off.  Soon  after  we  find  him 
rowmg  himself  over  the  lake,  where  he  is 
greeted  by  a  chorus  of  frogs,  who  welcome 
the  divine  boatman  with  their  sweet  sounding 
song  of  Brekckekcx,  coax  coax.  Presently, 
he  discovers  Euripides  and  iEschylus  in  the 
shades  below.  The  wit-combat  between  the 
two  poets  is  very  amusing,  but  only  scholars 
can  apjireciate  it.  The  victory  remains  with 
^scliyUiy,  whom  Bacchus  dctcj-mincs  to  take 
with  him  when  he  returns  to  earth,  and 
when  Euripides  reproaches  Bacchus  for 
breaking  his  promise,  the  god  answers  the 
taunt  with  a  happy  allusion  to  the  poet's  own 
verse  :  ''  My  tongue  did  swear,  but  I  choose 
iEschylus." 

In  one   of  his  plays,    Aristophanes  takes 

literally  a  Ijird's-eye  view    of  life   and  the 

world.    The  Athenians  were  fond  of  building 

culative  and  political  castles  in  the  air. 


This  light  and  ethereal  style  of  architecture 
is  not  yet  obsolete  in  our  own  or  m  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  Ave  may  like  to  see  how 
the  eld  Greek  poet  treated  its  unsubstantial 
pageantry,  when  the  contractors  were  not 
French  or  English,  but  Athenian.  In  his 
Birds,  then,  he  introduces  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  wildest  phantasy,  and  presents  us  Avitli 
a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  in 
which  birds  talk,  and  walk,  and  fight,  and 
build.  We  birds,  they  say,  are  a  much  older 
family  than  you  men.  The  beautiful  Love, 
with  golden  wings,  was  a  bird,  and  we  are 
his  eldest  and  favourite  children.  Hoopoe 
is  king  of  the  birds  ,•  the  nightingale  is 
queen.  They  had  been  mortals  once,  known 
to  men  as  Tcreus  and  Philomela ;  but  after 
that  sad  domestic  affair,  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  winged  immortality.  Two  old 
Athenians,  fairly  worn  out  wit-h  the  trou- 
bles and  vexations  of  civic  life,  and  willing 
to  do  anything  for  peace  and  quietness, 
leave  their  restless  law-loving  fellow- 
citizens,  and  arrive  at  the  residence  of  King 
Hoopoe. 

"  Knock  your  head  against  the  rock,  and 


make  it  a  double  knock,"  says  one    of  the 
pilgrims. 

'Tloilo,  hollo  !"  cries  his  friend. 

"  What  do  you  mean  with  your  hollo  ?  You 
should  cry  hoop  for  a  Hoopoe." 

An  attendant  now  appears. 

The  king  has  just  finished  his  meal  of 
myrtle-berries  and  ants,  and  is  now  comfort- 
ably asleep.  Ilis  servant  Runningbird,  how- 
ever, calls  his  ^Majesty.  "  Open — the  forest," 
exclaims  a  voice,  and  with  magnificent 
plumage  and  a  tremendous  beak  enters  King 
Hoopoe.  The  strangers  inform  him  that 
they  are  desirous  of  consulting  him,  and  tell 
him  why ! — 

Because  you  were  a  man,  the  same  as  us, 
And  found  yourscif  iu  debt,  the  same  as  us, 
And  did  not  like  to  pay,  the  same  as  us, 
And  alter  that  you  changed  into  a  bird, 
And  ever  since  have  flown  and  wandered  far 
Over  tlie  land  and  seas,  and  have  acquired 
AU  knowledge  that  a  h'.rd  or  man  can  learn. 

Queen  Nightmgale  calls  the  birds  to 
council,  for  the  strangers  have  advised  them 
to  concentrate  and  build  a  city.  The  birds, 
Avho  are  pecking,  hopping,  picking,  popping 
among  the  barley  newjy  sown,  oboy  the 
summons.  At  first  they  are  alarmed,  and 
accuse  their  king  of  treason  to  the  state.  He 
introduces  the  two  old  men  as  connections  of 
his  wife, for  Philomela  was  an  Athenian,  and 
tells  them,  that  out  of  love  for  the  birds  and 
their  way  of  li\ing,  they  are  come  to  dwell 
among  them,  and  that  they  are  fellows  of 
uifinite  wit,  and  quite  capable  of  doing  the 
state  service. 

Charmed  witli  this  new  prospect  of  feather- 
ing their  nests,  the  birds  bid  the  travellers 
speak  for  the  public  weal.  The  strangers 
propose  to  build  a  city  iu  the  air,  or  what 
was  the  air  once :  but — 
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Philosophers  of  late  call  it  the  Polo, 
Because  it  wheels  and  rolls  itself  about, 
As  'twere,  m  a  kind  of  roly-poly  way. 

This  city  is  to  Le  constructed  for  the  sole 
use  aud  benefit  of  the  birds.  The  gods  are 
to  be  walled  out.  Without  express  permis- 
sion, Jupiter  shall  no  longer  visit  the  earth 
and  make  love  to  his  Alcmenasand  Semeles, 
nor  feast  on  the  fumes  of  sacrifice  offered  by 
mortals.  The  birds  approve  the  project, 
STvearing  by  gins  and  nets  and  traps  that 
they  never  heard  of  anything  half  so  clever 
before.  Our  Athenian  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  rcmembermg  that  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds,  now  procure  themselves 
wmgs  ;  and,  plummg  themselves  greatly  on 
their  ornithological  costume,one  superintends 
the  workmen,  the  other  conducts  the  devo- 
tions of  his  new  countrymen.  The  city  is 
built — but  entirely  by  birds : 

Birds,  not  a  soul  beside  I    Egyptian  none, 

Bricklayer,  or  stonemason,  or  carpenter, 

But  the  birds  with  their  own  hands.    "Twas  marvellous  I 

From  Libya  came  about  three  thousand  cranes, 

Which  swallow'd  stones  for  the  foundation,  these 

Tho  cornrails  with  their  beaks  did  chip  and  hew. 

The  storks,  another  myriad,  bear  the  bricks, 

.Sea-larks  brought  water,  herons  served  with  hods, 

And  with  their  feet  for  shovels,  dipping  deep, 

Tho  geese  threw  up  the  mortar  on  the  hods. 

The  two  old  men  now  agree  that  the  new 
city  deserves  a  very   grand  name — a  name 
suggestive  of  lofty  associations — and,  at  last, 
they   fix  on  that   of  Oloudcuckootown.     A 
solemn  invocation  is  then  addressed,  not  to 
the  gods,  but  the  birds  of  Olympus,  in  which 
Apollo  takes  the  place  of  the  swan,  Diana  of 
the  goldfinch  ;  and  the  ostrich  is  selected  as 
tho  Cybcle  of  the  birds,  the  mighty  mother 
of  gods  and  men.     The  new  city  is  visited  by 
various  persons,  of  a  buoyant  and  sanguhie 
turn   of  mind,   who   think   to    better    their 
condition   by  joining  the  aerial  architects. 
First,  a  poet,  doing  as  he  had  often    done 
hefore,  takes  a  flight  into  the  clouds.   Unable 
to  warm  himself  in  the  blaze  of  his  poetic 
fire,  he  makes  the  two  Athenians  give  him 
an  old  coat,  and,  not  content  with   that,  begs 
to  have  the  waistcoat.  Then  comes  a  prophet, 
with  an  oracle,  partly  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  but  still  more  about  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,    of    which    the    prophetic    feet    are 
grievously   in  want.     Next,   a  famous  geo- 
metrician   appears,  offering  plans  for    the 
proposed   building,  which   combine   all  the 
advantage^!  of  the  circular  with  the  parallelo- 
gramatic  mode  of  residences,  so  much  advo- 
cated by  some  modern  reformers.     lie  tries 
to  convince  the  old  men  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  his  plan,  but  which,  with  his  circles 
and  circumlocutions,  he   naturally   fails   to 
make  all  square  with  them  ;  and   when  at 
last  they  produce  a  horsewhip,  and  tell  him 
to  find  out  Ijy  his  geometry  tho   road  back, 
he  accepts  the  striking  intimation,  and  flies 
off  at  a  tangent. 


The  birds  now  make  proclamation  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Kepublic,  and  set  a  price 
on  the  head  of  a  noted  poulterer,  on  whose 
fowl  proceedings  they  severely  animadvert. 
'Meanwhile,  the  gods,  who  dislike  the  yhort 
commons  to  which  this  aerial  blockade  has 
reduced  them,  sends  Iris  with  a  message  to 
earth  to  bid  men  fill  the  streets  with  the 
steam  of  sacrifice.  'J'he  gcdde  s  of  the  rain- 
bow enters  the  gates  of  Cloudcuckootown 
without  applying  to  tho  jackdaws  in  com- 
mand, or  even  getting  a  passport  from  the 
storks.  She  ia  arrested,  questioned  about 
her  business,  informed  that  birds  are  gods 
now,  and  that  men  must  sacrifice  to  them, 
and  leave  off  sacrificing  to  Jove.  Yes  ;  by 
Jove  must  they  !  Iris  threatens  them  with 
her  father's  anger,  but  prudently  follows  the 
advice  which  slie  receives,  and  takes  herself 
off.  In  addition  to  the  old  original  gods, 
certain  outlandish  deities  now  take  part  in 
the  action.  These  supernatural  foreigners, 
who  live  m  a  back-of-beyond  sort  of  heaven 
of  their  own,  lay  all  the  blame  of  their 
involuntary  fast  on  Jupiter,  and  threaten 
him  with  war,  if  he  refuses  to  open  the  ports. 
Ambassadors  are  sent  from  Olympus,  accom- 
panied by  a  barbarian  god.  Our  Athenian 
friends  refuse  to  make  peace  unless  Jove 
agree  to  deliver  up  his  sceptre  to  the 
legitimate  monarchs  of  the  sky.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  condition  is  accepted,  and 
the  birds  enjoy  their  own  again. 

Another    old  familiar  face   meets   us  in 
Athens,  as  we  saunter  arm-in-arm  with  our 
merry-poet  through  its  crowded  streets.    The 
queen  of  all  social  questions,  the  problem  of 
problems,   the    rights   of    women   question, 
which    throws    the    rights  of  man — if  the 
tyrant  has  any  rights — completely  into   the 
shade,  meets  us,  in  full  voluptuousness   and 
imperial  bulk,  as  we  turn  the  corner.     The 
phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace  may  be  rendered 
visible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  her  myste- 
rious appearance,  by  the  aid  of  our  poetic  ej-e- 
glass.     In  one   of  his  plays  wliich  he  calls 
Ecclesiazusoe,  Aristophanes  presents  us  with 
a  most  amusing  picture  of  female  supremacy. 
There  we  see  the  strong-minded  wcmen   of 
Athens.     We  hear  them  aifirm  their  equality 
with    men.     They  form  themselves  into  a 
committee,  and   resolve  that   they  will   be 
men.     One  of  them  harangues  the  audience, 
but,  forgetting  her  assumed  character,  makes 
all   kinds   of   blunders — swearing    by    the 
patron   goddess  of  the  world's  fairer  half, 
and   addressing  her  colleagues  as  women,  in 
shameful  disregard  of  the  recent  Piesolution. 
These  inconsistencies  are  detected  by  one  of 
the    lady-deputies,    and    her    acuteness    is 
commended  by  another  gentle  legislator  who, 
exclaims.    What   a  sagacious  man !     After 
some  consultation,  they   determme  to    enter 
the  public   assembly.     There  are  no  orators 
like  women,  they  remark.     Every  one  knows 
that   the  youths  who  make   such   beautiful 
speeches,   are  those   which  most    resemble 
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US.  Attired  in  classical  inexpressibles,  and 
adorned  with  becoming  beards,  the  interest- 
ing delegates  strut  into  the  Greek  parliament, 
and  decree  a  community  of  goods  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  domestic  restrictions. 
Une  man  shall  no  longer  be  rich  and  another 
miserable.  One  man  shall  no  longer  selfishly 
appropriate  broad  acres  to  himself,  and 
another  not  have  land  enough  to  be  buried 
in.  There  shall  be  no  poverty,  and  no  crime, 
for  everybody  shall  have  everything.  Then, 
with  regard  to  another  delicate  question,  the 
lady  senators  in  thdir  collective  wisdom  decide 
that  tho  Protectionist  principle  is  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  Kepublic,  and 
decree  free-trade  in  love.  Some  legislation, 
however,  they  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, they  enact  that  all  the  handsome 
young  men  shall  begin  by  engaging  them- 
selves to  the  plain  young  women,  and  only 
on  the  termination  of  this  agreeable  pre- 
liminary arrangement  be  permitted  to  make 
a  voluntary  proposal  to  the  pretty  young 
women.  An  analogous  condition  is  to  be 
required  of  the  corresponding  moiety  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  every  deviation  from  esta- 
blished law  is  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

FOSSIL  GEOGRAPHY. 


SoJiKBODY  has  said  that  there  is  a  fossil 
history  contamed  in  English  words.  Every 
syllable  was  once  itself  a  word  with  its  own 
breath  of  life  in  it.  There  is  also  a  fossil 
geography  in  names  of  places.  Everybody 
sees  that  there  is  an  old  meaning  in  all  our 
hams  and  hursts  and  leys,  that  every  name 
of  a  place  has  some  kind  of  description  of 
its  past  life  petrified  within  it,  true  or  false 
now,  but  once  upon  a  time  true  fact  or  true 
opinion. 

The  World  meant  the  round  vault.  Europe 
was  perhaps  called  through  Lathi  tho  land 
euro-opposita  opposite  the  eastj  or,  through 
Greek,  eur-ops  the  broad-faced  ;  or,  through 
Carthaginian,  ur-appa  the  white-faced,  be- 
cause Europeans  are  not  swarthy  as  the 
African.  Africa  my  have  been  Greek 
aphriken,  devoid  of  cold  ;  or  Latin  aprica, 
the  sunny  ;  or  Phoenician  Ilavarca,  or  Avrcca, 
the  country  of  Barca  ;  or  Africa,  the  ancient 
name  of  Carthage ;  or  Hebrew  cphor  dust, 
because  of  the  sand  of  its  deserts ;  or  Arabic 
phcric,  an  car  of  corn,  and  pharaca,  to  rub, 
because  tho  region  now  called  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  was  to  tho  Ilomans  a  great  granary. 
We  say  nothing  of  any  nymph  Europa,  of 
Afra  and  Afer,  of  Afrusor  Ifricus,  and  of  tho 
nymph  of  Asia.  Pcrliaps  Asia  was  named 
after  the  Ases  about  Mount  Taurus;  or  from 
the  Greek  azo,  to  dry,  allied  to  tho  Hebrew 
az,  to  burn,  alluding  to  its  droughts.  Or  it 
was  called  by  tho  Phoenicians  Asi,  meaning 
middle,  because  Asia  Elinor — all  that  was 
known  of  old  as  Asia — used  to  be  described 


as  in  a  middle  place  between  Africa  on  tho 
right  and  Europe  on  the  left  of  those  who 
sail  towards  it  down  the  Mediterranean,  tho 
one  great  sea  of  the  ancients.  America  was 
named,  we  know,  on  its  discovery  in  a  much 
later  time  after  the  geographer  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  was  in  baptism  called  Emme- 
ricus,  after  the  saint  known  as  Emmerich  by 
tho  Germans.  Australia  is  short  for  Austral 
(or  South)  Asia;  but  we  may  probably  con- 
sider the  contraction  to  have  been  delibe- 
rately made,  to  represent  this  great  region 
by  a  name  wholly  its  own^  as  the  Southern 
Continent.  . 

Now  let  us  look  at  home.  The  name  of 
Britain  is  derived  most  probably  from  tho 
Phoenicians,  who  first  traded  on  our  shores. 
Some  tell  us  that  bre  tin  meant  Mount  of 
Tin,  and  was  the  name  of  an  old  mine  ;  others 
tbat  barat  anac  was  the  Land  of  Tin,  which  is 
in  Syriac  varatanac.  Hebrew  brith  means  a 
covenant,  but  carries  a  sense  of  division 
which,  it  is  said,  might  make  it  applicable  to 
an  island  cut  off  from  a  continent.  Welsh 
brith  means  painted  with  spots,  and  the 
Britons  were  perhaps  so  called  because  they 
were  spotted;  but  there  are  few  who  believe 
this,  as  there  is  nobody  who  now  believes 
that  Picts  were  so  called  because  they  were 
picti,  which  is  to  say  painted.  Prydain  is 
Welsh  for  something  civilised,  beautiful,  and 
imposing ;  this  was  perhaps  ynys  prydain, 
the  Far  Island.  Or  was  prydain  an  old 
chief  whose  name  attaches  to  tho  country? 
Or  is  Britain  really  named  from  its  fabulous 
first  colonist,  Brutus,  great  grandson  of  the 
pious  iEneas  ?  It  is  from  old  Celtic  bret  inn, 
a  high  island,  or  braith-tuinn,  the  Land  on 
tho  Top  of  the  Waves.  That  is  the  derivation 
most  in  harmony  with  our  belief  as  patriot 
sons,  who  never  shall  be  slaves,  of  her 
who  rules,  &c.  But  in  Armorican,  tho 
language  of  Brittany  or  Little  Britain, 
brytho  means  to  paint,  and  britaunia  means 
variegated. 

Albion  is  not  named  from  the  Latin  for 
white  because  of  tho  chalk  cliffs  on  tho 
southern  coast.  The  name  comes  from  tho 
north,  and  was  first  given  b}^  northern  set- 
tlers who  touched  land  near  tho  mountain 
regions  about  Aberdeen.  The  Highlanders 
still  know  their  country  as  Albuiii.  But 
Doctor  Skinner  says  that  Al-by-on  is 
"  tho  residence  beyond  tho  passage  of  the 
water." 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  local  etymology  if  it 
is  troubled  with  such  notable  uncertainty 
when  it  endeavours  to  account  for  the  com- 
monest and  oldest  names  ?  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  it  fails  chiefly  in  accounting  witli  cer- 
tainty for  those  names  which  are  too  old  to 
bo  traced  back  to  their  origin.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  may  find  Scythians  in 
Scots,  and  see  cousins  of  the  Crim  Tartars  in 
tho  Cymry  of  AVale.s.  We  pass  back  out  of 
tho  ken  of  history  to  get  such  words.  But 
we    havo  record  to   guide   us  in  knowing 
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England  as  tho  land  of  tlio  Angles,  and 
Angles  (from  Old  Saxon  Eng  or  Ing,  a 
meadow  or  plain),  as  folks  from  a  lev'el 
country. 

Even  as  to  names  arising  in  historic  times, 
we  have  a  fair  share  of  historic  doubt  to  bear 
with.  We  know  that  Piccadilly  is  named 
from  the  pickadil,  or  broad  flat  white  linen 
collar  turning  down  at  the  neck  over  the 
jacket  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  It  Avas 
called  pickadil  or  jiickadilla,  perhap  ,  from 
picca  a  spear-heaij,  because  of  the  sharp 
pomts  of  its  stiffened  plaits.  Now  Pennant 
says  that  there  was  Piccadilla  Hall  ujion  the 
site  of  Sackville  Street,  where  those  collars 
were  sold.  Blount  speaks  of  the  famous 
ordinary  near  Saint  Ja'nes'  called  Pickadill^', 
perhaps  because  it  was  "  the  utmost  or  kirt 
house  of  the  suburbs.'"'  Or  was  it  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  Higgins,  the  tailor, 
who  got  most  of  his  estate  by  plckadillics. 
Here  is  uncertainty  ;  but  as  to  the  main  fact 
the:"e  is  no  doubt.  Piccadilly  is,  being  inter- 
preted, a  turn-down  collar.  Fetter  Lane  we 
kno^v  to  be  Fetter  Lane;  from  tho  fewters. 
or  i'lle  people,  lying  about  there  when  it  was 
a  green  lane  leading  to  gardens.  A  fewterer 
meant  properly  a  dog  keeper. 

Lm  Ion  is  named  from  an  old  British  kiiig 
wh  )  is  said  specially  to  have  adorned  it,  Lud's 
Town  ;  the  same  king  gave  his  name  to  Lud- 
gato.  Paris  was  called  by  Julius  Csesar 
Lutetia  of  the  Parisians.  A  Avandering  tribe 
in  re. note  times  built  huts  on  the  insular 
part  of  the  town  now  called  the  city,  and  they 
named  their  fastness  from  the  Celtic,  Louton- 
hezi  (or  Lutetia)  "dwelling  of  the  waters." 
Themselves  they  called  Parisii,  and  to  account 
for  th-it  name  there  are  half  a  dozen  theories, 
of  which  the  most  absurd  is  that  which  traces 
it  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam.  The  city  grew  to 
be  Sii  famons  for  its- filthy  streets  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  called  Lutetia  from 
lutiun.  the  Latin  word  for  mud. 

B  It  we  have  travelled  beyond  bounds.  We 
have  no  business  in  Paris,  and  re-en  tor 
Ena;land  again  by  the  Thames.  Thames  is 
a  Old  tic  Avord.  The  ancient  Britons  have 
left  the  chief  traces  of  their  language  on 
the  rivers  and  hills  of  the  country  they  inha- 
bited. Later  occupants  accepted  the  names 
tint  they  found,  and  though  they  Avere merely 
general  words  meaning  the  stream,  the  river, 
or  the  Avater,  as  knoAA-n  to  tho  dAvcllers  in 
each  region,  the  general  word  Avasa  particular 
one  in  the  stranger's  ear.  Thus,  out  of  the 
Celtic  Avordsfor  Avater  Tam,  Tav,  and  Cluyd, 
we  got  names  for  our  rivers  Thames.  Tamar. 
Taw.  and  Dove,  as  well  as  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  and  the  less  familiar  Clydack,  Clc- 
dack,  Cledog,  and  Clettur  in  Wales.  GAvy, 
or  Avy,  was  another  British  name  for  water, 
Avbence  we  get  tho  Wye  and  Weymouth. 
There  was  an  odd-looking  British  Avnrd  for 
running  water,  Gwysg,  of  Avhich  trace  is  re- 
tained by  the  Axe,  the  Exe,  the  Esk,  and  the 
Usk. 


Afon  M-as  also  a  general  British  word  for  a 
river,  noAv  applied  as  a  particular  name  to 
many  Avons  in  this  country.  T'Avou  is  said 
to  be  the  etymology  of  the  river  Tone  that 
gives  its  name  Taunton.  Some  Celtic  names 
of  rivers  are  from  the  old  adjectives,  dcsciib- 
ing  them  :  Cam  wasyr  afon  Cam,  the  crooked 
river;  Teign  and  Tyne,  Avere  yr  afon  Taen, 
the  spreading  rivers ;  Lim  or  Lj'me  Avas  y 
naut  Llym,  the  sharp  stream  ;  the  Yare  or 
Yar,  y  nant  GAvair.  the  fresh  or  vigorous 
stream  ;  the  Frome  yr  afon  Ffrwm,  the  river 
of  rich  ven-etation.     There  was  an(  ther  Celtic 

O 

Avord  for  Avater — dAvr,  allied  to  the  Greek 
udoi",  which  names  the  Douro  in  Spain,  and 
is  at  tho  root  of  our  Avord  Dover.  There  is 
a  river  Dur  in  Ireland,  an  Adur  in  Susses, 
an  Adder  in  Scotland,  and  the  Stour  is  per- 
haps, gwysdAvr,  the  deep  Avater. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  there  Avas  a  word  ea.  allied 
to  the  French  eau,  for  water  in  general  or 
running  Avater:  it  occui'%  in  names  of  rivers, 
or  of  places  near  them,  and  in  names  of  river 
marshe>'.  In  the  eastern  counties  tho  Avord  is 
preserved  in  names  like  Popham's  Ea ;  the 
MedAvay  Avas  once  Avritten  McduAv-ea.  Eye 
and  Yi'O  are  corruptions  of  the  Avord,  and  La 
is  still  one  of  the  nam'.-s  of  the  river  Leven. 
Chels-ea  is  the  cold  river-marsh,  Batters-ca, 
Saint  Peter's  river-marsh,  Avhich  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Peters,  Ciiertsey. 
Eton  Ea-ton,  is  thetOAAm  of  the  river.  E-rith 
is  the  Avater  channel.  Borne,  Burn,  and 
Bourne  were  Anglo-Saxon  names  for  streams. 
Tyburn  boundary  stream  ;  Ilolborn  holloAV 
stream.  Auburn  the  ancient  stream. 

Efes  or  Eves,  in  a  word  like  Evesham,  was  a 
river-bank  or  edge  of  a  mountain.  Foi»d 
meant  in  Anglo-Saxon  what  it  means  in 
modern  English.  Rom-ford  was  the  broad 
ford,  Stam-ford  the  stony  ford;  Ilere-ffjd. 
the  ford  of  the  army,  Tiverton,  TAvy -ford-tun 
the  town  of  two  fords.  The  Auglo-Saxfn 
hithe,  a  port  obvious  in  the  names  like  Ilythe 
and  Greenhithe,  is  contained  also  in  such  a 
Avord  as  Lambeth,  the  hithe  for  lamLs  ((ir 
loam?)  Lin  it  Celtic,  for  a  deep  pool,  .and 
occurs  in  Avords  like  Lincoln  and  Dublin. 
Dv!l)lin  is,  in  ftict,  equivalent  to  Blackpi  ol. 

From  the  streams  Ave  look  to  the  hills. 
There  Avas  an  old  Celtic  word,  den,  for  a  hill- 
fortress,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  dun  of  Celtic 
origin,  for  a  hill  or  a  down,  whence  we  get 
many  of  our  modern  endings  in  don,  as  Avell 
as  tiie  DoAvns  themselves.  Thus,  Snowdon 
it,  of  course,  the  snowy  hill.  Also  there  was 
an  old  Celtic  Avord,  Pan  for  a  hill,  about 
Avhich  a  curious  remark  has  been  made.  The 
Celts  Avho  cameiiito  tl.is  country  Avere  net  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  did  not  all  speak  one  dialect. 
The  first  comers  had  the  Avord  Kent  for  a 
]iromontory,  and  the  five  great  headlands  of 
Britain  on  which  are  the  modern  counties  of 
Kent.  Lincolnshire,  Haddingtonshire,  Aber- 
deenshire, and  Caithness.  Avere  all  originally 
called  Kent,  as  appears  from  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  Cantii,  Iceni,  and  Cantas,  from  tho 
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name  Cautabriga  for  Cauibridge,  Canta  Bay 
aud  Pentland  llills  in  Haddingtonshire,  and 
Pentland  Frith,  those  last  words  being  trans- 
formations from  tlie  Kenthxnd  Hills  and 
Kentland  Frith.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  the 
name  lives  in  Cantyre,  head  of  the  land.  But 
at  a  very  early  period  another  race  of  Celts 
changed  the  word  kent  into  pen,  a  name 
applied  by  them  to  hills,  never  to  promon- 
tories. Pembroke  had  previously  been  Kent- 
broke,  the  name  used  by  the  latter  comers  for 
a  cape  was  corn,  a  horn,  which  is  preserved 
of  Cornwall.  The  wall  in  this  word,  is  the 
Celtic  gall,  meaning  western,  as  in  Galway, 
Donegal,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
author  of  a  clever  book  upon  the  people 
and  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  A7ostmore- 
land,  adds,  to  observations  of  his  kind,  a 
theory  suggested  by  the  transformation  of 
Kent  or  Cent,  into  Iceni.  The  I  was  a  com- 
mon Iberian  (Basque)  prefix,  and  he  believes 
that  some  of  the  old  Celts  who  settled  here 
came  even  from  Celtic  Spain.  He  believes 
that  the  Mendip  and  the  Gram2)ian  Hills 
are  witnesses  to  this,  being  derived  from 
the  Basque  words  Meudia,  a  hill,  the  Gara, 
a  height. 

Inver  and  Aber,  as  in  Inverary  and  Aber- 
gavenny, were  names  given  by  Celts  of  the 
earlier  aud  later  migration  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  Car  or  Caer  in  Carlisle.  Cardiff.  Caer- 
narvon, is  from  the  Celtic  Cathair,  a  fortified 
place,  and  has  therefore  the  same  meaning 
as  the  words  or  endings  derived  from  the 
Roman  castra  or  camps,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Doncaster,  Dorchester,  and  so  forth.  Coin,  in 
such  words  as  Lincoln,  is  from  the  Latin 
word  for  colony.  By  or  bye  is  Anglo-Saxon 
for  a  dwelling-place ;  den  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  denn,  meaning  valley.  Denbigh  means 
therefore  the  dwelling  among  the  valleys. 
Ham,  pronounced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  hawm, 
is  the  word  now  spelt  home,  and  is  a  common 
ending  to  the  names  of  places,  in  which 
men  are  gathered  into  homes,  as  Walt-ham 
wood  home,  and  a  hamlet  is  a  little  group  of 
homes. 

The  low  in  names  like  Ilounslow  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hleauw,  a  gently  rising 
ground.  The  in  or  ing  in  Ilitchin  or 
kcading,  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  field  or 
meadow. 

Maen  was  a  stone  or  rock,  aud  more  or 
maur  was  great,  both  being  Celtic  words ; 
thus,  Pcnmaenmawr  with  its  steep  rocky 
side  tranislates  into  The  Hill  of  the  great  Bock. 
Boss  was  the  Celtic  for  a  promontorj^,  as  in 
the  name  Boss  itself  or  Boxburi^h.  Ness  as 
in  Dungcness  or  tho  Naze  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nscsse,  for  a  nose.  Stead  meant  a  place 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  still  means  that  in 
English,  when  we  say,  ''in  stead  of"  for  "in 
place  of,"  or  speak  of  a  homestead.  That  old 
word  homestead  liecomcs  a  special  name  in 
Hampstead.  Thorp  was  a  village,  as  in 
Ithorp,  tho  old  village.  Ton  was  a  hedged 
Awallcd  enclosure,  from  tho  Anglo-Saxon 


Tynan,  of  which  we  have  another  form  inTy. 
Thus  Sutton  meant  the  south  enclosure. 
Tyburn  the  boundary  stream.  "VYick  as  in 
Alnwick  and  Greenwich,  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  town  ;  Worth  for  a  farm,  village, 
or  town,  as  Wandsworth,  the  village  on  the 
Wandel.  By  or  bye,  which  we  have  already 
said  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  dwelling,  is  also 
Danish  for  a  city,  town,  and  borough,  in 
which  sense  it  was  more  commonly  applied 
to  places  in  the  north  of  England. 

There  is  another  way  of  classifying  local 
names.  Names  of  tribes  are  remembered  in 
the  word  England  itself  orAngles-ey  in  Es-sex, 
Sus-sex,  and  Middle-sex,  called  after  the 
Saxons,  in  Mcnai  Straits,  and  Man  called 
after  the  IMeuavi,  and  so  forth.  Local  names 
ending  in  ham  or  ton  are  often  described 
by  the  names  Qf  families,  whose  homes  they 
used  to  be  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Birmingham  was  the  home  of  tho  Beor- 
mingas,  or  descendants  of  Beorm.  Though 
certainly  its  vulgar  name  of  Brummagem  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bromwich,  point  to 
another  derivation,  Brom-wich-ham,  the 
broom-place  home,  from  the  broom  growing 
there.  Some  of  the  old  Saxon  families  seem 
to  have  been  equally  at  home  among  all 
tribes. 

A  great  family  of  Billings  is  found  to 
have  occupied  hams,  tons  and  hursts,  in 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Bedford, 
Stafford,  Lancaster,  and  Sussex.  Perhaps 
it  had  also  a  residence  near  London,  of 
which  there  is  record  in  the  name  of 
Billingsgate.  But  Billingsgate  is  more 
probably  tho  gate  of  a  fabulous  British  King 
Belinus,  companion  of  Brennus  in  the  sacking 
of  Rome,  and  the  father  of  King  Lud,  whose 
name'was  attached  to  Ludgate.  The  name  of 
the  Danish  King  Canute  was  attached  to  a 
ford — Knutsford.  Epsom  was  Ebbis-ham, 
Queen  Ebba's  home.  Malmsbury  Avas  Saint 
Maidulph's  City. 

Not  only  Christian  saints,  but  the  old 
gods  of  the  Teutonic  heathen  left  their 
names  scattered  upon  our  country  side. 
Odin,  whose  name  is  in  Wednesday,  had  a 
city  in  Wcdnesbury  and  a  residence  in  Wan- 
stead,  and  in  Wensleydale  a  meadow  valley. 
His  wife  Freia  has  a  Friday-thorpe  and 
Fraisthorpe.  Thor,  god  of  thunder,  whose 
name  is  in  Thursday,  is  to  be  remembered 
by  his  own  name  in  Torness,  in  Thursfield 
and  Thursley,  and  by  his  symbolic  hammer 
in  Hamerton  and  Iloinertou.  Ten  or  Tuisco, 
whose  name  is  in  Tuesday,  has  a  Tye-hall 
and  a  Tewcslcy.  The  god  of  Saturday  claims 
Satterthwaite. 

Very  many  places  are  named  after  animals. 
Efer,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  the  wild 
lioar  is  in  Evcrton,  renowned  for  toffey,  or  in 
Eversholt  the  wild  boar's  wood,  and  Ever- 
shaw  the  wild  boar's  field.  Broc  or  Bag,  the 
liadgcr,  is  in  Brockley  or  Bagsliot.  Tho 
Buch  appeared  in  such  places  as  Euckenham 
and   Buckland.       Cosgrovo   was    tho  cow's 
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grove,  and  Kayland  the  cow's  region.  At 
Oxford  and  Cfxtou.  the  ox;  at  Kelvcdon  or 
Calverley,  the  calf;  at  Hartford  the  hart;  at 
Kidderminster  and  Ticehurst  the  kid  (Anglo- 
Saxon  Tic) ;  at  Gatcome  the  goat ;  at  Ilar- 
bottle  the  hare;  at  Horsham  the  horse;  at 
Shipley,  also  at  Farleigh,  Fairfield,  and 
Farve  Islands,  the  sheep  (in  Scandinavian, 
Faar) ;  at  Lamberhurst  the  lamb ;  the  sow  at 
Sowerby  ;  the  swine  at  Swinburn  ;  the  wolf 
at  "VYolverton  and  Wolverhampton  ;  the  dog 
at  IIouuslow,  the  cony  at  Colney  Hatch  ;  the 
squirrel  (dray)  at  Drayton,  were  all  animals 
attached  by  name  as  well  as  nature  to  the 
soil. 

The  general  home  of  the  birds  (Fouls-ham) 
was  Fulham.  Aylesbury  was  tlie  eagle's 
city  ;  and  from  the  eagle's  name  of  Erne  or 
Arin,  we  get  Earnley  and  Arley,  the  eagle's 
meadow,  as  well  as  Arnold  the  eagle's  wood. 
The  Daw  names  Dawley,  the  owl  Ulcombe, 
the  crow  (Scandinavian  Kraka)  Crowland, 
Crawley,  Orackonthorp.  The  crane  waded 
in  Cran))0urne.  The  dove  nested  on  Culver 
cliiFs.  Geese  passed  by  the  ford  at  Gosforth. 
Even  the  beetle  settled  permanently  on  some 
portions  of  the  land  ;  Wigga,  his  old  name, 
is  in  Wigmore  and  in  AV'igton. 

Trees  are  in  such  names  as  Oswestry  and 
Coventry;  shrubs  in  Shrewsbury  and  Shrop- 
shire; herbs  or  wort  in  Wortley.  Then,  as 
to  particular  trees,  we  have  ac,  the  ock,  in 
Acton,  Auckland,  Wok-ing,  Askew  (Ake- 
skeugh,  the  oak  knoll)  or  Mart-ock  (the 
market  oak.)  The  ash  is  in  Ashby,  and  in 
many  other  names  ;  the  alder  in  Aldershot, 
and  Allerton  or  Ellerton.  The  broom  is 
in  Brompton,  the  birch  in  Berkeley  and 
Berkhampstead,  the  apple  in  Appleby 
and  Appuldurcombe,  the  hazel  in  Hasle- 
mere  the  fern  in  Farnham,  grass  (gaers)  in 
Yearsly  and  Gretna,  moss  in  jNIoseley,  sedge 
in  Sedgemooi",  the  reed  in  Pddlcy,  wheat  in 
Whitfield,  beans  in  Binstead. 

There  was  clay  in  the  hill  at  Claydon, 
cisel  or  gravel  at  Chisledon ;  and  the  most 
famous  gravel-bank  in  our  island,  now  that 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater  is  being  made,  is 
known  still  by  its  old  name  as  the  Chesil 
bank.  Chalk  is  in  Chalcots  and  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  Marl  in  Marston  Moor,  in  Marl- 
borough and  Marlow ;  salt  in  saltash  and 
Salcombe ;  sand  at  Sandhurst;  stone  (stan) 
in  Stonelcigh,  Stanley  (stone-meadovr), 
Staines,  and  many  places  more. 

Truly  there  is  a  fossil  geography  worth 
studying  in  names  that  are  thus  found  to 
have  aby-gjne  meaning  in  them.  We  know 
Basinghall  Street  aa  it  is  close  to  the  London 
Exchange,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
in  its  intensest  form  gathered  about  it.  But 
its  name  tells  us  that  here  once  stood  the 
haugh  of  the  Basings.  the  quiet  patch  of 
grass  before  the  house-door  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  family.  Berkshire,  the  bare  oak  shire, 
retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of  a  lopped 
oak  in  Windsor  I'orest,  around  which  meet- 


ings were  held  centuries  ago.  We  give  to  a 
house  of  correction  the  name  of  Bridewell, 
and  the  name  reminds  us  of  a  palace  near 
Saint  Bridget's  Well  in  London  which  was 
turned  into  a  workhouse.  By  the  Charter- 
house we  are  reminded  of  the  Carthusian 
Friars,  mocks  of  the  Chartreuse,  and_  in 
Crutched  Friars,  of  the  freres  croises,  friars 
signed  with  the  cross,  which,  in  old  English, 
was  often  called  a  crouch.  The  flame  of 
beacon  fires  lives  in  the  name  Flamborough 
Head,  and  there  is  a  Celtic  word  for  fire  in 
the  word  Thanet,  that  tells  of  the  beacons 
lighted  by  the  watchers  there  against  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  who  commonly  made 
Thanet  their  landing-place  and  accustomed 
rendezvous  Avhile  in  this  kingdom.  During 
the  Danish  wars  the  English  Saxon  kings 
resided  at  the  Cynges-tun  still  known  as 
Kingston-upon-Thamcs.  Also — although  the 
etymology  is  doubtful — in  the  midst  of  the 
wonders  of  Melbourne  the  good  city,  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  remotest'  end  of  the 
earth  peopled  and  gloriously  sustained  by 
English  enterprise,  we  may  be  reminded  of 
the  old  day  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when 
a  water-mill  represented  so  much  of  a  town's 
wealth  and  enterprise  that  it  was  called  after 
its  chief  glory,  Mill-bourn. 

A  BAD  NAME. 


I  DO  not  know  why ;  except  that  I  wore  a 
great  beard  and  seldom  left  my  rooms  ;  but 
when  I  retired  to  Stepchester  to  write  a  book, 
people  thought  I  was  mad. 

Heedless  of  all  around  me,  I  worked  on, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  April  I 
walked  into  my  little  garden,  and  if  I  did  not 
feel  exactly  as  proud  as  did  our  great  1ns- 
torian,  Gibbon,  when  he  completed  the  Eise 
and  Fall,  I  nevertheless  thanked  Heaven, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the 
business  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  in  high 
spirits.  It  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  ever 
was  seen.  I  had  now  leisure  to  admire  the 
flowers  that  were  blooming  around  me  and 
perfuming  the  air,  and  to  watch  the  wanton 
birds  on  the  wing,  chasing  each  other  from 
bough  to  bough. 

1  gave  orders  for  the  hair-dresser  to  be 
summoned  ;  after  a  brief  delay,  he  came. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  long  red  nose, 
and  a  very  liquorish  eye.  His  manner  was 
so  nervous  and  restless  that  I  was  half  afraid 
to  trust  him  to  shave  me,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  glad  when  the  operation  was  over — his 
hand  troml)led  so  violently,  and  he  looked  at 
mo  in  such  a  strange  and  terrified  fa.shioii. 
Whilst  he  was  cutting  my  hair  I  began  to 
talk  to  him  ;  but  all  that  I  could  extract 
from  him  was,  "  Yes,  sir ;  0  yes,  sir ;  you 
arc  quite  right,  sir."  Even  when  I  asked 
him  a  question — for  instance,  '•  Have  you  any 
.dea  how  far  is  it  from,  this  to  Hast  ngs  by 
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AT.Ttor  V  his  only  response  was  conveyed  in 
t'ne  words  above  quoted.  "  Yes,  sir;  0  yes. 
sir;  you  are  quite  right,  sir."  When  this 
man  left  the  house,  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  that  he  was  insane  ;  and  I  inti- 
mated as  much  to  Robert,  my  man-servant  ; 
but  he  ouly  smiled,  and  remarked,  "  He  may 
be,  sir,  for  all  I  know." 

My   toilet   completed,   I    sallied   forth    to 
mingle  with  the  world.     It  occurred  to  me 


Wondering  what  on  earth  the  people  meant, 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  livery-staVile 
keepers,  where  I  intended  to  hire  a  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  canter  in  some 
of  the  quiet  lanes  in  the  vicinity.  The  livery- 
stabls  keeper,  in  the  politest  manner  imnein- 
able — but  keeping  at  a  considerable  dist;mce 
from  me — said -he  did  not  think  that  he  had 
a  horse  that  would  Suit  me,  but  that  he  would 
and    see.     lie  did  go.     But  he  did    not 


that  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  call  at  the  1  come  back  again.     I  then  went  up  the  yard. 


shops  of  the  tradespeople  with  whom  I  had 
dealt  (through  the  apency  of  my  servants), 
and  express  to  them  some  few  words  of  com- 
pliment. I,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  knew  my  name,  and  that  I  was 
one  of  their  customers. 


The  butcher's  shop  was  the  first  that  1 
was  passing,  and  I  looke<l  in.  "  Good  morn- 
ing, sir,"  said  I,  crossing  the  portal. 

The  butcher,  whose  size  was  about  doul)le 
that  of  mine,  eyed  me  with  some  concern  ; 
and,  before  replying  to  my  salutation,  removed 
from  the  block  his  cleaver,  knife,  and  steel, 
which  he  had  just  been  using  ;  and  then,  in  a 
somewhat  confused  manner,  he  made  his 
exit  throu2;h  a  back  door,  Icavinjr  me  in  sole 
possession  of  the  shop.  I  waited  a  reasonable 
time ;  but  finding  that  he  did  not  return,  I 
took  my  departure,  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  butcher  was  mad. 

i\Iy  next  visit  was  to  the  baker's — a  very 
respectable  man  with  a  very  intelligent 
coun:euance.  I  observed  that  he,  too,  was 
rather  uneasy  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  to 
my  astonishment,  when  I  casually  took  up  a 
h;ilf  pound  weight  which  was  on  the  counter, 
hi;  rushed — literally  rushed — into  the  street, 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  thereof.  There 
was  but  one  conclusion  at  which  I  could 
arrive — namely,  that  the  baker  was  as  mad 
as  the  liutcher. 

The  grocer,  into  whose  shop  I  next  went, 
behaved  far  better  than  cither  the  l)atcher  or 
the  baker  ;  for  he  talked  to  me  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
however,  he  asked  me,  very  politely,  if  not 
abjectly,  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and.  putting  on  his  hat,  he  took  a  hasty 
departure  into  the  street,  and  turned  the 
Corner.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to 
state  that  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  my 
jirocer,  of  whose  sanity  I  then  entertained 
but  a  very  indifferent  opinion. 

Opposite  to  the  grocer's  shop  was  that  of 
the  bookseller  and  stationer,  who  had  su])- 
l)liod  me  with  pens  and  ink,  and  other  little 
matters.  On  entering.  I  found  the  shop 
empty  ;  but  I  saw  the  bookseller  and  his  wife 
— partners  in  alarm — staring  at  me  tlu-ough 
a  small  glass  window.  I  .smiled  blandly  at 
them,  bowed,  and  evinced  by  my  manner, 
that  I  wished  to  ho  served.  But  in  vain. 
The  more  T  smile<l,  the  more  solemn  became 
the  expression  of  their  countenances.  Be- 
coming impatient,  I  scowled,  whereupon  the 
bookseller  and  his  wife  retired  altogether. 


and  called  out,  "  Ostler,"  several  times  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  (rather  a  loud  one)  but, 
as  I  received  no  answer,  I  deemed  it  useless 
to  remain  any  longer,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  hotel  opposite,  where  I  asked  for  a  pint 
of  Canterbury  ale.  I  was  served  by  a  very 
pretty  and  engaging  young  lady,  to  whom  I 
desired  to  pay  a  modest  and  dignified  com- 
pliment. But,  alas !  no  sooner  had  she 
placed  the  ale  before  me  than  she  rapidly 
vanished,  and  shut  the  coffee-room  door  after 
her. 

When  I  drunk  the  ale,  I  rang  the  hell. 
It  was  not  answered.  I  then  made  a  noise 
on  the  floor  with  my  heavy  walkinfr-stick. 
To  no  purpose.  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  looked  into  the  passage. 
There  was  no  one  there.  I  called  aloud. 
Waiter  !  There  was  no  reply.  I  could  hear 
no  one ;  not  a  sound  ;  the  house  was  seem- 
ingly empty.  I  left  a  sixpence  and  a  piece  of 
honeysuckle  near  the  empty  tankard,  and 
walked  away  in  utter  disgust. 

My  watch  required  regulating  ;  but  I  could 
not  get  into  the  watchmaker's  shop,  for  he 
had  bolted  his  door  when  he  saw  me  ap- 
proachinc;.  It  was  the  same  at  the  circu- 
lating librar)',  to  which  institution  I  was 
anxious  to  subscribe,  for  during  the  winter 
I  had  grf)wn  to  like  this  little  watering- 
place,  and  resolved  on  spending  the  summer 
there. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  trades- 
people's conduct  ?  was  a  question  T  i)ut  to 
myself,  over  and  over  again,  on  my  way  to 
the  pier,  for  I  now  intended  hiring  a  boat  for 
a  sail.  But  the  f;\ct  was,  I  could  not  ^t't  a 
boat.  Every  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
spoke  made  some  excuse  or  other  for  not  tak- 
ing me  on  the  water.  One  said,  that  the  wind 
would  so(m  shift,  and  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  back  that  night;  another  told  me  that 
his  mast  was  sjjrung;  a  third  that  the  jiaint 
was  not  dry  inside,  and  that  I  would  spoil  my 
clothes.  And,  what  was  even  more  pro- 
voking still,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  at 
least  "a  score  of  these  amphibious  animals, 
who  listened  to  all  I  said  with  much  eager- 
ness, though  upon  each  fixce  there  was  a 
broad  grin  whicli  struck  me  as  very  mean- 
ingless. 

I  retraced  my  steps  to  my  cottage — men. 
women,  and  children  avoiding  me  as  I  passed 
through  the  few  streets  of  tiie  little  town — 
and  summoned  my  man-servant  liobert,  to 
whom    I    mentioned  what  had    taken  place^ 
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asking  him  if  he  could  possibly  account  for 
such  demeanour.  Eobert  smiled,  and  re- 
plied : 

"0,  yes, sir!" 

"  Then  do  so,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  The  truth  is,  sir,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
•'  that  all  the  people  hereabouts  think  you 
are  a  madman  and  that  I  am  your  keeper." 

"What!';  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  sir  :  and,  as  neither  my- 
self nor  my  wife  could  disobey  your  order, 
we  could  not  tell  the  people  who  you  were, 
and  what  you  were,  and  what  you  were  doing, 
all  they  could  judge  by  was  what  they 
saw ;  and  sometimes,  when  you  were  walk- 
ing about  the  garden,  and  talking  loud 
to  3'ourself,  you  certainly  did  look  rather 
queer,  sir.  By  at  least  forty  or  fifty  people 
have  T  been  asked  if  you  M'erc  harmless. 
'  Harmless  ?  Yes  !'  I  said  ;  ■  and  there's 
nothing  the  matter  with  him — he  ain't  mad.' 
But  they  only  shook  their  heads  at  that.  I 
had,  at  one  time,  to  go  round  to  the  parents 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  ran  about  the 
streets,  and  prevent  them  allowing  their  chil- 
dren to  shout  after  vou." 

"Shout  after  me?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  After  you  passed  them  they 
would  follow  in  a  body,  shouting  out,  '  There 
goes  the  mad  'un  !'  You  did  not  notice  them, 
of  coarse  ?" 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  that 
ALL  the  people  in  the  place  thought  me  in- 
sane, and  think  so  still  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  all.  with  only  one  exception." 

"  Who  may  that  be  ?" 

"  An  old  man,  sir,  who  is  eighty-nine  years 
of  age.  Passing  the  cottage  one  morning, 
when  you  were  walking  about  the  garden, 
the  old  man  saif],  '  Folks  think  your  master 
mad ;  but  I  know  better,  for  I  have  listened 
to  him  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  writing  a 
book,  or  else  that  he  is  a  lawyer  working  up 
some  great  case  that  is  coming  on  for  trial.' 
On  asking  him  how  be  came  to  think  that, 
sir,  he  said  he  remembered  Mr.  Erskine, 
afterwards  the  famous  Lord  Erskine,  who 
used  to  come  down  here  often,  and  stay  for  a 
few  days  in  an  old  house  that  stood  where 
this  cottage  now  stands." 

To  have  a  conversation  with  an  old  man 
who  could  recollect  Erskine,  and  answer  my 
questions  unent  that  illustrious  orator  and 
advocate,  would  indeed,  I  thought,  be  a  great 
treat. 

"  Who  is  the  old  man  ?  What  is  he  ?"  I 
asked. 

"His  name  is  Carding,  sir.     lie   was.  in 
former  days,  a  bold   smuggler ;  but  he  has 
now  an  independence  on  which  he  lives." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  come  and  see 
me?" 

'•  I  am  sure  he  would,  sir." 
"  Then  bring  him  here." 
In  less  than  half-an-hour,  Robert  returned 
•with  old  Mr.  Carding,  who   was  still  very 


erect,  and  whose  faculties  were  in  excellent 
preservation.  Ilis  eyesight  was  good,  he  was 
far  from  deaf,  and  he  spoke  with  a  rapidity 
and  distinctness  that  astonished  me.  I 
asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  after  he  had 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  the  sherry  which 
I  placed  before  him,  I  came  to  the  point  by 


""  I  am  told  you  remember  the  late  Lord 
Erskine  ?" 

"  Kemember  him  well,  sir,"  was  his  reply ; 
'•'knew  him  long  before  he  was  the  great 
man  that  he  became.  He  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  my  senior.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
knew  who  he  was,  and  he  used  to  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Rampant  Madman.  Most  people 
were  frightened  of  him,  and  the  mothers 
used  to  make  a  sort  of  Bogey  of  him  to 
frighten  their  naughty  children.  '  I'll  send 
for  that  mad  gentleman,'  they  used  to  say. 
lie  stayed  m  this  very  place  where  you  now 
are.  He  never  stayed  long  at  a  time,  but  he 
paid  us  a  visit  pretty  often." 

"  What  did  he  do'that  people  thought  him 
mad  ?" 

•'  Do,  sir  ?  Why,  he  would  stand  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff  where  the  flag-staff  now 
is,  and  talk  by  the  hour — sometimes  for  two 
hours  or  three  hours  together  :  and  so  loud 
would  he  speak  at  times,  that  you  might 
hear  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  his  right 
arm  moving  about  above  his  head,  and  his 
left  hand  clenched  firmly  on  his  hip."  (The 
old  man  stood  up,  and  imitated  the  great 
orator's  attitude.)  "At  low  water  he  would 
go  and  stand  on  those  black  rocks  out  yonder 
and  talk,  seemingly,  to  the  waves.  When 
he  once  began  he  never  stopped  till  it  was  all 
over,  and  I  have  seen  the  perspiration  run- 
ning down  his  forehead,  even  in  cool  weather. 
He  never  kept  his  hat  on  while  he  was 
speaking ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  done,  he 
would  put  it  on,  and  sometimes  laugh 
heartily.  He  used  to  talk  like  a  man  who 
had  something  on  his  mind  which  he  could 
not  divulge  to  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  who  heard  him 
speak.  I  and  several  other  young  men  have 
been  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  him,  and, 
although  he  saw  us,  he  took  no  more  notice 
of  us  than  if  we  had  been  a  parcel  of  sticks 
or  stones,  and  went  on  talking  just  the 
same.  He  had  been  down  here,  off  and  on, 
for  more  than  two  years  before  it  was  known 
that  he  was  the  famous  barrister  Erskine, 
and  then  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  wo 
knew  he  was  not  mad. 
"  How  ?" 

"  On  one  Saturday  afternoon  he  brought 
down  with  him  a  young  gentleman.  f»f  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  walked  about  the 
pier  while  Mr.  Erskine  was  making  a  speech 
out  upon  the  rocks.  One  of  the  men  on  the 
pier  remarked  to  this  young  gentleman, 
•  What  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  man.  and  such 
a  pleasant  spoken  man  when  he  is  calm, 
should  be  so  mad !'     Whereupon  the  young 
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gentleman  roared  with  laughter,  and  then  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  hj  saying  who  his  friend 
was.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  and  several 
others  theti  hero,  hut  now  gone  to  their 
account,  came  to  know  him  so  well.  And  a 
right  merry  gentleman  he  could  be,  too. 
Lord  bles3  us,  sir !  swift  as  time  flies,  it 
seems  only  as  yesterday  that  he  Avould  come 
down  here,  and  say  to  us  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  cliff,  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  walking  like  a  sailor 
(ho  had  been  in  the  navy,  you  know,  sir), 
'Come  along,  ray  lads,  and  be  the  jury!  I 
am  going  to  make  another  speech.-'  And  a 
most  beautiful  thing  it  was  to  listen  to  him. 
One  mumte  he  would  make  you  laugh 
heartily,  and  the  next  minute  he'd  bring  the 
water  into  your  eyes,  by  the  tender  way  in 
which  he'd  allude  to  a  fading  flower  or  a 
sickiy  child.  There  was  one  case  in  parti- 
cular, I  remember.  It  was  an  action  brought 
against  a  Mr.  Somebody  or  other  by  a  lord's 
eldest  son,  for  carrying  off  the  wife.  It  was 
most  beautiful — as  we  told  him  when  he 
askpd  us  how  we  liked  it.  Blest  if  he  didn't 
make  out  as  how  the  defendant  was  the  ill- 
used  party,  and  not  the  man  as  had  lost  his 
wife.  Expensive  as  travellino;  was  in  those 
days,  five  of  us  went  up  to  London  to  hear 
him  speak  that  speech  in  court,  before  the 
judges  and  the  regular  sworn  jury  ;  and  such 
a  crowd  as  there  was  of  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  be  sure  !" 

"  And  did  he  speak  that  same  speech  V  I 
asked. 

"Yes.  In  parts  it  was  a  little  different, 
and  some  things  was  added  ;  but  it  was,  in 
the  main,  just  what  he  said  standing  out  dn 
the.n  rocks  yonder.  There  was  no  silly  pride 
about  Mr.  Erskine,  sir.  As  soon  as  the  case 
was  over,  and  ho  was  coming  out  of  court, 
bis  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  us  ;  and  up  he 
comes,  puts  out  his  hand  to  each  of  us,  and 
says,  '  What !  you  here,  my  lads  ?  Well, 
follow  me.'  And  he  walks  off  to  an  old 
public-house  near  the  court,  called  The 
Chequers,  and  orders  two  bottles  of  port 
wine  for  us  ;  and,  while  we  were  drinking  it, 
explained  to  us  how  it  were  not  possible 
for  him  to  win  the  day;  and  that  all  the 
effect  his  speech  would  have,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  damages.  He  was  mighty  pleased 
to  hear  himself  praised,  and  seemed  just  as 
proud  of  our  approval  as  of  anybody's  else.  I 
don't  think,  sir,"  continued  the  old  man, 
'•  that  3Ir.  Krskino  felt  any  of  the  fine  things 
he  said  in  his  speeches.  It  was  all  acting 
with  him  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 
One  day  he  Avas  walking  along  the  sands, 
spouting  of  poetry  out  of  a  book — ho  was 
learnincr  of  it,  for  ho  re.id  it  over  and  over 
again — and  wlule  ho  was  doing  so  he  turned 
up  bis  eyes,  sliook  his  head,  and  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand,  in  such  a  way  that  you 


might  have  taken  him  for  a  street  parson. 
It  was  a  most  serious  sort  of  poetry.  It  was 
something  about  'Farewell  the  drums  and 
fifes,  the  banners  and  the  big  guns — and  the 
plumes  and  the  feathers,  cocked  hats  and 
swords,  and  the  virtuous  wars  and  the  fair 
women — honours,  decorations  and  rewards  : 
0,  farewell  everything !  Alas  !  the  poor 
fellow's  occupation's  gone!'  All  of  a  sudden, 
sir,  he  shuts  up  the  book,  claps  it  under  his 
arm,  whistles  a  jig,  and  dances  to  it,  and 
remarkably  well,  too,  did  he  come  the  double- 
shuffle.  Another  time,  when  he  was  reading 
out  poetry,  I  saw  him  work  himself  up  till 
the  tears  actually  rolled  down  his  cheeks ; 
and  not  two  minutes  afterwards  he  was  play- 
ing at  rounders  with  all  the  little  boys  on  the 
beach." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Erskine  know,"  I  asked  the 
old  smuggler,  "  that  at  first  you  all  thought 
that  he  was  mad  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  was  very  much  amused  at  it. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  Avill  not  take 
offence,  because  the  people  here  had  the  same 
opinion  of  yourself" 

"But,  my  good  sir,"  I  remarked,  '-'they  are 
still  labouring  under  the  impression." 

"  Very  true,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  but  it  will  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  so." 

On  th-e  following  morning  Robert's  wife 
was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and  I  sent  for  the 
doctor,  a  very  able  practitioner,  and  a  yery 
gentleman-like  man.  He  came;  and,  after 
seeing  his  patient,  and  assuring  me  that  the 
case  was  not  one  of  a  serious  nature,  we 
entered  into  conversation  upon  general 
matters,  during  which  I  mentioned  what  had 
happened  on  the  previous  day.  The  doctor 
laughed,  and  said  :  • 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  but  do 
you  know,  that  only  till  the  other  day,  when 
by  the  merest  accident  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  your  avocation,  I,  too, 
shared  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ?  Yesterday  evening  I  hoard  of  your 
peregrinations,  and  of  the  groundless  alarm 
that  you  had  created.  However,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  disabusing  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  their  erroneous  idea  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  when  you  next  pay  them  a 
visit,  you  will  meet  with  a  very  warni  recep- 
tion, and  most  probably  have  tendered  unto 
you  the  most  ample  apologies." 

Reader,  such  was  the  case !  and  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  more  than  I  did  at  thnt  little 
watering-place  daring  the  ensuing  summer. 
But  amongst  some  of  the  rising  generation 
the  original  impression  still  holds,  I  f  incy ; 
inasmuch,  as  two  years  ago  I  was  walking 
down  one  of  the  back  streets — medltans 
nugarum — when  I  hoard  a  little  girl,  of 
about  ton  years  of  age,  call  out  to  a  younger 
sister,  "Come  you  here.  I'olly!  Don't  you 
see  that  mad  gentleman  !'' 
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HOSPITABLE   PATRIARCHS. 


The  house  of  B'kerke,  in  tho  Lebanon,  was 
formerly  a  convent  of  nuns,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  as  a  residence  for  the 
Marvnite  Patriarchs.  Tho  scene  about  the 
building  was  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  very 
picturesque  and  oriental.  Mountain  emirs 
and  sheiks  (princes  and  chieftains),  bishops, 
monks,  priests,  and  peasants,  had  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Patriarch  on  his 
return  to  B'kerko  from  his  summer  resi- 
dence, which  is  some  two  days' journey  off, 
near  Tripoli.  This  is  the  universal  custom 
throughout  Syria.  Whenever  anybody  re- 
turns to  his  house  after  any  kind  of  absence, 
short  or  long,  friends  make  a  point  of  paying 
him  a  visit.  The  higher  the  rank  of  the 
visited,  the  more  tho  visiting  ;  and  tho  num- 
ber of  those  who  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  mountain  to  call  upon  the  Patriarch  was 
very  great  indeed.  We  learnt  afterwards 
that  he  had  in  three  days  received  about  six 
hundred  visits. 

When  I  and  a  friend  arrived,  at  this  time, 
as  travellers,  at  the  gate  of  B'kerko,*  a  very 
intelligent  Maronite  priest,  who  spoke  Italian 
exceedingly  well,  came  forward  to  bid  us 
welcome,  and  conduct  us  to  a  room  in  which 
sherbet,  coffee,  and  pipes  were  served.  The 
Patriarch  sent  word  that  he  was  at  present 
engaged  in  receiving  some  sheiks  of  the 
Karan  family,  but  that  if  we  would  wait  "a 
short  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  would  get  rid 
of  them.  We  begged  him  not  to  hurry  on 
our  account,  and  my  companion  forwarded 
him  our  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
French  Consul-General  at  Beyrout.  In  the 
mean  time  wo  sat  and  smoked  in  the  room 
to  which  we  had  been  first  conducted,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  troops  of  guests  and 
visitors. 

There  were  not  loss  than  a  hundred  horses 
waiting  outside  for  their  riders.  Every  now 
and  then  some  sheik  or  emir  issued  from  the 
house — having  finished  paying  his  respects — 
when  up  sprang  eight  or  ten  of  his  armed 
followers,  who  had  been  lounging  about  the 
gateway,  and  the  horses  of  his  party  were  at 
once  got  ready  and  mounted.     Then  perhaps 

*See"  Coir^o  and  Pipps"  in  No.  448  of  this  journal. 


there  would  arrive  a  bishop  or  abbot  of  some 
neighbouring  convent,  portly,  and  riding  on  a 
mule,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  ecclesiastics 
of  a  lower  rank.  All  present  would  kneel  to 
be  blessed  by  such  a  priest,  and  remain  kneel- 
ing until  ho  had  passed  into  the  house.  Nor 
were  there  only  two  or  three  incidents 
like  these.  They  were  happening  every  five 
minutes  durmg  the  time  we  had  to  employ 
in  looking  at  the  scene.  The  fine  horses,  tho 
mar  ial  bearing  of  the  men.  tho  Eastern 
dresses,  and  the  numerous  arm's,  satisfied  our 
eyes  until,  after  about  half  an  hour's  delay, 
we  were  ushered  into  another  room,  and 
there  the  Patriarch  was  waiting  to  receive 
us.  He  even  apologised  in  the  mo'st  courteous 
manner,  for  not  having  himself  welcomed  U3 
on  our  arrival ;  but  explained  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  host  of  visitors,  who 
were  all  chiefs  of  ono  family,  in  feud  with 
another  family  which  ho  expected  every 
minute.  "  I  should  not  like,"  he  said  to  us , 
half  laughipg,  "  to  celebrate  your  arrival  here 
with  a  fight  in  my  court.'"' 

'•  The  Patriarch  is  about  fifty-five  years  old, 
and  has  a  very  prepos.^'essing  countenance. 
Having  received  his  education  at  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  he  speaks  Italian 
exceedingly  Avell.  This  enabled  us  to  dispense 
with  an  interpreter  in  talking  with  him.  The 
weather  being  very  damp  and  cold,  he  wore 
over  his  red  silk  cassock,  a  long  cloth  gar- 
ment— a  sort  of  pelisse — of  dark  cloth,  lined 
with  sable  fur.  His  hoad-dress  was  the 
curious  turban  worn  by  the  Maronite  priest- 
hood, which  I  can  only  describe  by  saymg,  that 
it  resembles  what  is  always  represented  in 
the  children's  pictures  on  the  head  of  Mcses 
when  he  is  shown  delivering  the  tables  of  tho 
law. 

The  Patriarch  did  not  remain  very  long  in 
tho  room  with  us.  but  excused  himself  on  tho 
score  of  fatigue,  from  tho  number  of  visitors 
he  had  been  obliged  to  receive  durmg  tho 
past  two  days.  Ho  promised  to  see  us  ao-ain 
at  supper,  and  for  our  entertainment  during 
the  three  or  four  hours  which  intervened 
before  that  meal,  he  handed  us  over  to  the 
care  of  a  priest,  who  also  spoke  very  good 
Italian,  ar.d  who  (after  shoAving  lis  our 
respective  rooms)  at  once  took  us  outside  to 
see  the  magnificent  views  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house. 


# 
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There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  Lebanon. 
There,  ag  our  guide  over  the  premises  in- 
formed us,  forty-eight  hours  ago  the  Patriarch, 
and  his  household  had  left  the  summer  resi- 
dence at  Deeman  (which  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  celebrated  cedars),  and  had 
left  there  already  three  or  four  feet  of  snow. 
A  journey  o  live  hours  had  brought  them  to 
B'kerke,  where — although  the  day  was  wet 
and  somewhat  cold — the  climate  was  that  of 
an  English  summer. 

From  the  terraced  roof  of  B'kerke  we 
counted  no  less  than  twenty-two  churches 
and  eleven  convents,  all  within  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles.  On  every  side  we  heard 
the  bells  tolling  for  afternoon  prayer.  Monks 
laboured  amongst  the  mulberry"  plantations 
covering  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  with 
help  of  a  glass  nuns  were  to  be  espied  at 
work  within  their  convent  walls. 

The  house  of  B'kerke,  formerly  a  nunnery, 
has  been  converted  to  its  present  use  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years.  Attached  to  the 
building  is  a  handsome  church,  in  which  are 
several  pictures  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  by  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Austria  to  successive  patriarchs.  There 
is  stabling  for  two  hundred  horses  ;  and,within 
the  house,  beds  can  be  made  up  for  as  many 
guests.  Nor  is  this  too  much  space  for  the 
purposes  of  liospitality.  Every  visitor  in  the 
mountain  fully  expects  that  he  himself,  his 
horse,  and — should  ho  have  any — his  fol- 
lowers, are  to  be  lodged  and  fed  by  the  Patri- 
arch for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  On  the„ 
day  of  our  arrival  no  fewer  than  eight  hun- 
dred persons  had  partaken  of  sherbet,  coffee, 
and  pipes ;  and,  of  these  men,  four  hundred 
had  also  shared  of  tJie  mid-day  meal,  while 
there  remained  two  hundred  who  would  also 
enjoy  supper  and  bed.  Ptations  for  eight 
hundred  horses  (for,  in  Lebanon,  the  poorest 
ride)  had  been  consumed  during  the  day. 

Shortly  after  sunset  we  were  summoned 
to  the  supper  room,  and  there  wo  found  the 
patriarch  with  about  fifty  guests  of  the  higher 
rank  waiting  for  us  before  they  took  their 
seats.  The  Patriarch's  place  was  on  a  slight 
da'is  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  by  his  side, 
was  his  vicar,  a  bishop  of  the  Maronite  Church 
who  has  no  bishopric.  As  strangers  and 
Europeans  we  received  the  place  of  honour 
on  the  right  hand  of  our  host,  whilst  all  the 
way  down  the  table  emirs,  priests,  and  sheiks 
were  ranged  according  to  their  rank.  Atom- 
end  of  the  table  plates,  spoons,  knives  and 
forks  were  laid  in  European  fashion,  and  the 
dishes  brought  to  us  were  cooked  and  served 
in  the  French  manner.  The  Patriarch,  the 
bishop-vicar,  nnd  one  priest  of  rank  were  the 
only  persons  at  talihi  who  ate  in  our  way  and 
of  our  dishes.  For  the  rest  of  the  company, 
there  was  Arabic  (;ookery,  and  they  ate  with 
thoir  hands  after  the  manner  of  the  country. 
One  bottle  of  Lebanon  wine — the  celcl)ratod 
vino  (For  — was  put  down  for  us  ;  but  of  this, 
Only  myself  and  my  companion  drank.     For 


all  the  rest  there  was  no  other  beverage  than 
water.  The  meal  did  not  last  long.  Each 
person  when  he  had  eaten  enough,  rose  from 
his  seat,  which  was  then  immediately  taken 
by  some  bystander  of  lower  rank.  Thus  be- 
fore the  Patriarch  and  others  at  our  end  of 
the  table  had  quite  finished,  the  place  of  an 
emir,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  was  taken 
by  my  groom,  an  Arab  lad,  not  too  clean  in 
his  person  or  too  neat  in  his  dress.  Thinking 
that  the  man  had  presumed  upon  his  asso- 
ciation with  me  as  my  servant  to  sit  down 
before  his  time — and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Patria^jch — I  reproved  him,  and  bade  him 
rise  ;  but  I  was,  in  my  turn,  reproved  by  tho 
dignitaries  present.  "  What  was  this  't  Had 
not  the  poor  man  a  right  to  his  dinner  ?  Ought 
he  not  to  sit  down  whenever  he  found  a 
vacant  place?"  I  could  not  help  smiling  as 
I  thought  to  myself  of  the  sensation  there 
would  be  in  England  if  the  groom  of  one  of 
his  visitors  were  to  sit  down  at  table  with  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet 
the  ^laronite  Patriarch  is  a  far  greater  man 
in  Syria  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  in  our  own  country.  Indeed  he  is,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Kesrouan  district  of  Lebanon, 
a  greater  man,  and  has  far  more  influence 
and  power,  than  the  Pope  in  Rome  himself. 

When  supper  was  over,  and  we  had,  in 
Eastern  manner,  w^ashed  our  hands  with  soap 
and  water,  we  adjourned,  in  company  with 
the  Patriarch,  the  bishop-vicar,  and  the 
guests  of  rank,  to  the  divan,  in  which  our 
first  interview  with  our  host  had  taken 
place.  Small  cups  of  very  hot  coffee,  un- 
strained and  unsweetened,  were  served  to  us, 
and  then  the  long  pipes  were  again  brought 
in.  We  all  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time, 
until  the  Patriarch  began  to  talk  with  some 
of  those  who  were  placed  near  him;  then 
conversation  became  general  throughout  tho 
room.  I  happened  to  sit  next  to  our  host, 
and,  having  accidentally  mentioned  that  I  had 
witliin  the  last  few  years  spent  two  winters 
in  Rome,  we  immediately  found  that  we  had 
something  in  common  of  which  we  could 
speak,  and,  after  a  long  talk  about  the  holy 
city,  the  Patriarch,  on  my  questioning  him, 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  Maronite  nation,  or  sect,  of  which  he 
mav  be  said  to  be  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
head.* 

The  Maronites  are  said  to  number  alto- 
gether about  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  of 
which  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  are  lighting 
men.  They  ai-e  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns 
of  Syria,  from  Aleppo  in  tho  north  to  Tyro 
in  the  south,  but  are  esjiecially  to  be  found 
in  Bcyrout,  at  tho  foot  of  Lebanon.     Their 

*  Throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  every  Christiiin  sect 
is  called  a  Nation.  Thus  we  hfavo  iu  ConsUintinoplo  The 
flroek  Nation  (meiiniiip  those  .s^uhjects  of  the  rorto  who 
belong  to  tho  Greek  Church),  The  Armeniiin  Nation,  The 
Catholic  Armenian  Nation,  and  so  on.  Whilst  in  Syria  wo 
have  The  Greek  Catholic  Nation,  The  jraronite  Nation,  and 
Tho  Jacobite  Nation,  besides  other  smaller  sects. 
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stronghold  is  in  the  Kesrouan  district  of  the 
mountain  ;  although  they  arc  also  to  be  found 
in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  every  region 
and  in  almost  every  village.  This  people 
has  always  looked  upon  France  as  the  nation 
to  -which  it  must  look  for  protection,  and  has 
an  indistinct  notion  that  some  day  or  other 
France  will  rule  over  Leiianon.  So  long  ago 
as  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Christians 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  was  given  to  the  French 
King  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Second. 
The  ]Maronitcs  are  far  from  having  anj' 
reason  to  complain  of  persecution  from  the 
Turkish  rulers  of  the  country.  They  enjoy 
complete  religious  liberty.  They  are  also 
exempt  from  conscription  for  the  army, 
and  the  miri,  or  tak,  which  they  have 
to  pay,  is  collected  by  their  own  chiefs,  who 
are  again  responsible  to  the  Christian 
Governor  of  Lebanon.  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
secutions of  which  this  people  can  with  any 
justice  complain,  are  those  which  they  suffer 
from  their  own  priests,  bishops,  cmirs^  and 
sheiks. 

In  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  matters, 
the  Maronites  are,  perhaps,  the  most  priest- 
ridden  race  in  the  whole  world.  No  pea- 
sant, nor  even  sheik,  or  emir,  dares  to 
marry  without  the  permission  of  his  clerical 
director.  The  sums  paid  to  the  priests, 
bishops,  monks,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  for 
masses,  confession,  burials,  marriages,  and 
other  rites  of  the  church,  exceed  one  third  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  people.  So  wealthy 
are  the  convents  that  fully  one  third  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  Lebanon  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  are  adding  yearly  to  their  alread}^ 
vast  possessions. 

When  a  sheik,  emir,  or  wealthy  peasant 
dies,  he  usually  leaves — no  matter  how  many 
children  he  may  have  to  provide  for — a 
fourth,  and  oftentimes  a  third,  of  his  land  to 
the  church.  The  monks  themselves,  however, 
do  not  live  in  comfort,  although  in  the  class 
of  life  from  which  they  are  nearly  all  taken — 
that  of  the  labouring  peasantry — they,  no 
doubt,  find  luxuries  in  what  we  should  term 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  cultivate 
their  lands  well,  and  it  is  to  the  example  set 
by  them  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree, and  the  quantity  of  silk  pro- 
duced m  the  mountain,  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years. 

Among  the  Maronites  there  are  two  classes 
of  feudal  nobility — emirs  and  sheiks.  When- 
ever a  Itlaronite  mountaineer  happens  to 
meet  an  emir  he  stoops  to  kiss  his  hands. 
The  emirs,  or  princes,  are  numerous;  but  few 
of  them  are  wealthy.  Some  are  so  poor  as 
to  be  in  actual  want.  In  former  times  these 
persons  possessed  nearly  all  the  land  in  the 
mountain  ;  but  they  have  been  impoverished 
by  two  or  three  centuries  of  partisan-fighting 
amongst  themselves,  together  with  the  main- 
tenance of  crowds  of  useless  retainers,  the 
incurring   of   debts  at  heavy  interest  with 


money-lenders  in  the  towns,  and  huge  dona- 
tions of  lands  to  the  church. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  several  amongst  the  emirs  have  retained 
a  large  part  of  their  lands,  which  they  are 
cultivating  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The 
great  hold  of  the  priests  over  these  })rinces, 
is  gradualW  but  surely  giving  way.  Even  the 
monks  themselves  admit  tl.is.  and  attribute  it 
— not  wi»thout  reason — to  the  extension  of 
education  by  the  American  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries on  Lebanon,  and  to  the  number  of 
books  and  tracts  which  are  now  published 
in  Arabic,  by  the  press  in  Beyrout,  belonging 
to  their  mission.  To  this  day,  however,  the 
emirs  maintain  much  of  their  old  exclusive- 
ness;  and,  on  no  account,  would  even  the 
poorest  amongst  them  either  marry  or  allow 
his  sons,  daughters,  brothers  or  sisters  to 
marry  out  of  his  own  rank.  However  poor 
an  emir  maybe,  the  peasantry  of  the  village 
in  which  ho  resides  bring  him  offerings  of 
fowls,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  mountain 
luxuries  on  the  great  holiday  s  of  the  church, 
and  pay  him  quite  as  much  respect  as  if  he 
were  still  possessor  of  vast  lands.  Some  few 
of  the  most  indigent  are  said  to  subsist 
entirely  on  these  presents.  But  however 
destitute  he  may  be,  no  emir  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment thinks  of  turning  his  hand  to  a  trade  of 
any  kind.  Even  the  higher  ranks  of  com- 
merce he  avoids  as  a  pollution  to  his 
dignity. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  sheiks,  who  form  the 
second  class  among  the  Maronite  nobility. 
These  also  intermarry  with  each  oth.er's 
families,  and  receive  groat  respect  from  the 
fellahs,  or  peasants.  Many  of  them,  however, 
engage  in  trade,  and  one  family  of  sheiks  has, 
for  many  years,  had  houses  of  business  in 
London  and  Marseilles,  which,  until  the  crisis 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  were 
accounted  wealthy.  The  very  great  majority 
of  the  sheiks,  however,  reside  always  in 
Lebanon,  and  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  Some  of  these  men  are  very 
troublesome,  and  pass  their  lives  in  feudal  or 
family  quarrels,  which  are  only  mitigated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch. 

A  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  B'kerke, 
there  had  been  a  very  serious  disturbance  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
had  been  a  disputed  right  to  a  certain  well  to 
which  two  families  of  sh  iks  laid  claim.  A 
frail  peace  had  been  patched  up  betw^oen  the 
belligerents,  but  not  until  there  had  been 
much  bloodshed. 

Although  devoted  sons  of  P»ome  and  of 
their  own  church,  the  Maronites — and  parti- 
cularly the  sheiks — sometimes  break  out  in 
rebellion  against  their  spiritual  heads.  Thus 
tlie  rule.  Avhen  a  bishop  dies,  is  that  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  present  to  the  Patriarch 
the  names  of  three  of  their  number,  from 
which  one  is  selected  for  the  vacant  bishj-opric. 
In  some  districts,  however,  where  particular 
families  have  a  commanding  influence,   the 
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emirs  or  sheiks,  or  both,  are  also  consulted  as 
to  the  selection  to  be  made.  If,  between 
priests  and  people,  no  selection  of  names  is 
agreed  upon  Avithin  a  month  after  the  bishop's 
death,  the  right  of  nomination  will  rest  with 
the  Patriarch. 

The  Fellahs,  or  labouring  peasantry,  form 
the  third  and  last  class  of  the  Maronite  laity. 
They  are  a  most  industrious  and  thrifty  race. 
Among  them  there  are  some  who  have 
earned  comparative  wealth ;  but  most  of 
them  live  from  luind  to  mouth,  although  there 
is  very  little  actual  want  any  where  in  Lebanon. 
In  every  part  of  Kesrouan  the  terraced  rows 
of  mulberry  trees,  vineyards,  and  barley — all 
built  up  and  earthed  on  tho  steep  sides  of 
rocks  that  are  almost  perpendicular — bear 
witness  to  the  untiring  labour  of  the  people. 
The  staple  article  of  produce  throughout  the 
district  is  silk;  and,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  quantity  of  mulberry-trees  throughout 
the  mountain  has  increased  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent.  Every  year  the  clearing  fresh 
sites  adds  ten  per  cent,  more  to  the  increase. 
The  fellahs  are  generally  owners  of  small 
tracts  of  land,  and  to  each  one  almost  in- 
variably belongs  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 
But  a  great  number  of  them  act  as  cultivators 
of  soil  held  by  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land.  They  tind  all  tho  labour  and  care  of 
the  trees,  crops,  or  vines  during  the  year ; 
the  owner  provides  only  seed  for  sowing,  or 
young  plants,  if  he  desire  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  trees.  At  the  harvest-time 
the  produce  is  divided  :  half  goes  to  the 
owner  and  half  to  the  tenant  of  the  soil. 
Throughout  Lebanon,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Kesrouan,  silk  is  the  great  object  of 
cultivation.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  cocoons 
are  ready  they  are  either  sold  to  one  of  the 
large  silk-reeling  factories  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  sum  produced  equally  divided  be- 
tween landlord  and  farmer,  or  the  silk  is 
spun  in  the  Arab  fashion,  and  division  is 
made  of  the  raw  material  itself.  On  the 
whole — and  more  particularly  when  their 
few  wants  are  taken  into  consideration — I 
should  say  that  the  Maronite  peasantry  in 
Lebanon  are  quite  as  well  off  as  men  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  country. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  Mar 
Maroun  (Saint  Maron),  a  holy  hermit,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  fifth  century,  after 
converting  to  Christianity  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  his  followers  were 
condemned  in  the  General  Council  of  Con- 
Btantinoplc,  as  holding  monothelite  heresy. 
This  dictum  affirmed  that  Our  Saviour  had 
but  one  will  nnd  mind,  that  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  not  that  of  his  nature  as  man. 
Bciu'.:; driven  from  the  cities  of  tho  plains, 
the  Maronites  took  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  district  they  now 
ocfnipy.  Many  of  them  a]ipear  to  have  joined 
the  Churcli  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
t  IV  elfth  century ;  but  it  was  not  until  throe 


hundred  years  later,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Eugenius  the  Fourth,  that  the  whole  nation 
solemnly  recognised  the  Pope's  authority. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  proud  of  their 
obedience  to  tho  see  of  Rome,  although  they 
are  still  keeping  up  several  peculiarities  of 
their  own  church.  These  peculiarities  are 
destined,  however,  soon  to  disappear,  for  the 
numerous  European  Roman  Cathcdic  ]Mis- 
sionaries — most  of  thom  Jesuits — in  Syria 
are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  abolish  them. 
A  French  Jesuit  priest  whom  I  met  during  a 
mid-day  halt  in  Lebanon  told  me  that  two,  if 
not  more,  of  the  Maronite  bishops  had  deter- 
mined not  to  ordain  any  more  married  men. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  conver- 
sation between  the  Patriarch  and  myself 
came  to  an  end.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
finding  him  very  well  read  upon  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  still  more  at  the 
just  notions  he  seemed  to  have  formed  upon 
external  politics.  He  spoke  his  mind  about 
us  Protestants,  saying  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  so  enlightened  a  nation  as 
England  remained  heretic ;  but,  at  tho  same 
time,  declared  that  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  did  all  religions  enjoy  so  much 
toleration  as  with  us.  He  was  very  ener- 
getic also  in  his  praise  of  a  free  press,  which 
he  said  was  nowhere  to  be  found  save  in 
England  and  America.  No  country,  he  said, 
could  really  advance  in  civilisation  until  it 
had  a  press  wdierein  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  could  be  freely  heard.  Such  views 
wei-e  liberal  beyond  expectation  in  an  oriental, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  Propaganda 
College  at  Rome,  and  had  lived  only  on 
Lebanon  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
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It  is  difficult  now,  as  I  look  out  of  my 
window  on  the  broad  London  street  where, 
in  the  pleasant  April  sunshine,  the  cabs 
stand  calmly  casting  their  sharp-drawn 
shadows  on  the  striped  stones,  so  that,  to  my 
fancy,  each  cab  seems  to  have  a  funeral  coach 
drawn  up  beside  it — it  is  difficult,  I  say, 
taking  breath  in  a  new  sentence,  for  me  to 
throw  myself  back  into  the  sea  of  past  time 
with  a  quick  somersault  of  four  months,  and 
realise  that  burning  African  day  tliat  I  tossed 
myself  otf  my  worn-out  horse  at  the  door  of 
the  Granada  hotel. 

I  had  started  that  morning  before  light, 
and  had  been  riding  for  hours  over  the 
scorclied  dry  mountains  down  to  the  city  of 
tho  Alhambra.  All  tho  day  before  too,  from 
four  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night,  I  had 
been  on  horseback,  driving  on  like  a  mounted 
wandering  Jew  up  burning  hills,  between 
o-rcen  banks  of  vines,  whose  loaves  were 
transparent  golden  green,  as  the  emerald 
panes  of  an  old  church  window  in  tho  sun, 
sculTling  through  lanes  walled  in  with  sweep- 
ing reeds  rising  higher  than  my  head,  ambling 
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through  villages  where  the  finger-posts  were 
great  wooden  crosses,  over  mountains  where 
the  passes  and  gorges  were  decked  with  a 
radiant  purple,  and  where  our  horses'  hoofs 
beat  sweetness  from  tlie  dry  thyme  we  crushed 
beneath  us  as  we  rode  (Spanlcer  wanted,  but 
I  stopped  him,  to  get  oif  and  collect  some  of 
it  for  our  next  pea-soup  at  Gib.) 

Ah  !  now  somehow  or  other  the  sunshine 
that  makes  the  brown  holland  blinds  in  my 
room  transparent,  and  stripes  them  with  a 
curious  cross  pattern  of  the  window-frames, 
brings  all  the  weary  delight  of  that  dreadful 
ride  into  my  mind.  How  thoroughly  Spanish 
it  was  !  I,  witn  my  leather  bag  of  wine  tied 
at  my  saddle-tree,  where  it  splashed,  churned, 
and  gurgled,  making  sweet  speaking  music  to 
me  as  I  rode  ;  then  the  sv/itch  of  pear-tree,  the 
green  Moorish  wells  of  stirrups,  and  the 
quaint  Rosinante  of  ahorse  branded  on  theleft 
flank — although,  Heaven  knows,  he  was  not 
one  of  what  Spanker  calls  '•  the  Piunaway 
family ;''  and  as  for  stealing  him,  no  horse- 
stealer in  the  world  would  risk  so  much,  only 
to  anticipate  the  knacker  by  a  week.  Then 
my  great  crimson  and  green  umbrella,  ex- 
panded like  a  full-blown  Van  Toll  tulip  above 
my  scalding  head.  Then  my  guide,  the  little 
boy-man  with  the  trim  legs,  little  jacket, 
turbaned  hat,  and  red  bundle  tied  to  his 
saddle — his  luggage  for  his  four  days'  ride. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  religious  procession 
with  lights  and  banners,  that  screamed  hymns 
all  night  through  Alhama,  where  the  Moors 
were  once  routed,  and  where  the  Romans 
had  their  baths,  and  which,  an  hour  or  two 
past  midnight,  seemed  to  break  into  a  sort  of 
grasshopper  chirrup  of  dry  bony  castanets 
and  fandangoes,  without  beginning  or  end  ? 
What  a  change  that  cool  dewy  night,  when  I 
sat  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  new 
sky  spangled  with  new  stars,  larger  and  of  a 
better  water  than  those  that  shine  over  Soho 
and  M'xie  End,  to  that  burning  noon  of  so 
many  hours  ago,  that  it  seems  now  a  week  of 
hours  when  1  rode  like  a  hunted  mad  dog, 
with  my  dry  sore  throat  pining  for  water, 
between  those  huge  hedges  of  cacti  where 
the  cicalas  kept  up  their  mocking  and  un- 
ceasing chorus.  Vf  hen  all  the  world  seemed 
asleep,  and  we  had  to  wake  up  the  inn  we 
rode  into  by  a  lusty  pounding  on  the  stable 
door.  Then,  what  came  next  ? — 0,  that 
tracing  round  and  round  the  bridle-tracks 
worn  in  the  black  sand,  by  the  dried-up  tor- 
rents where  the  oleanders,  crimson  and 
purple,  grew,  and  over  the  pass  by  the  wind- 
mill, that  seemed  to  fly  from  us,  to  the  moun- 
tain villages  where  the  raisins  were  drying 
and  scenting  the  air,  up  to  the  higher  plateaus 
where  the  murder  crosses  began  to  dot  the 
road,  and  where,  at  last,  we  saw  the  star- 
lamps  that  were  as  the  harbour  lights  to  the 
befogged  mariner. 

It  is  all  these  scenea — hot  dusty  lanes  where 
we  ride  through  clouds  as  of  smoke,  small 
bowling-greens  of  English  turf  high  up  among 


the  mountains,  where  we  burst  out  into 
gallops  in  the  very  gladness  of  our  hearts, 
and  soon  after  in  a  quiet  tame  amble  enter 
the  long  avenues  that  lead  to  the  royal  city. 
These  are  the  scenes  my  mind  turns  over, 
just  as  if  it  were  tumbling  over  a  collection 
of  proof-prints  just  wet  from  the  press.  Now 
I  am  led  up  a  dark  staircase  into  a  dark 
room,  and  throw  myself  worn  out  on  the 
anatomy  of  a  sofa,  as  the  agile  waiter  flings 
open  the  shutters  of  the  darkened  windows, 
and  asks  me  what  I  will  take — I,  a  washed- 
up  survivor  from  a  tossing  sea  of  troublous 
hours,  ask  feebly  in  a  thready,  tired  voice, 
what  hour  it  is,  believing  by  the  hot  years 
that  seem  to  have  droned  b)^  since  I  first  got 
on  the  saddle  where  I  have  been  all  day 
roasting,  that  it  is  about  three,  for  my  watch 
had  stopped.  The  waiter  tells  me  that  it  is 
only  eleven,  at  which  I  am  lost  in  wonder. 
I  order  rolls,  butter,  a  melon,  and  a  bottle  of 
gaseous  lemonade,  which  I  know  will  be 
tepid  as  broth  and  flat  as  ditchwater  ;  but  I 
am  too  burnt  uj)  and  debilitated  to  be  able  to 
reject  or  reason  upon  the  first  suggestion  of 
my  thirsty  appetite.  It  comes.  I  draw 
myself  up  to  the  perpendicular,  and  fall-to. 
The  melon  melts  at  my  touch — the  lemonade 
I  unwire  with  caution ;  instead  of  going 
off  like  a  pistol,  it  oozes  out  imbecilely,  and 
I  drop  half  the  contents  on  my  knee.  Gradu- 
ally, after  a  short  balmy  nap,  I  feel  new  blood 
filling  my  heart,  just  now  dry  and  empty. 
The  fire  passes  away.  I  feel  vigorous,  re- 
freshed, and  hearty.  I  innuire  for  Spanker, 
who  had  left  me  for  Granada  three  da3'S  ago. 
I  find  he  is  at  the  Alhambra,  and  the  night 
before  had  got  up  a  gipsy  dance  within  the 
walls  of  that  kinglj^  ruin.  All  the  chiefs  had 
been  there  from  their  caves  outside  the 
palace,  and  the  Boleros  and  Eastern  dances 
had  been  fast  and  furious ;  the  waiter, 
smiling,  told  me  I  should  find  Senor  Spanker 
up  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  with 
Bensaken,  the  famous  guide.  Ben — Saken — 
it  sounded  very  nautical  and  English,  but 
Ben  by  descent  was  a  Moor. 

A  knock  at  the  door — enter  gipsy  boy 
quite  out  of  breath,  who  puts  in  my  hand  a 
cocked-hat  note  from  Spanker,  inviting  me  to 
come  to  the  madhouse,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Five  "Wounds.  If  I  missed  him  there,  I  was 
to  meet  him  at  the  Alhambra. 

Away  I  went  to  the  street  of  the  Five 
"Wounds — to  the  madhouse.  "Elizabeth 
Martin  !"  as  Spanker  would  have  said.  The 
fugitive  fellow  had  gone  half  an  hour  ago. 
Left  a  message,  that  the  English  Sehor  should 
not  miss  seeing  the  place.  Should  find  him 
at  the  Alhambra.  I  went  in.  0  what  a 
humbling  sight  to  a  man  who  stands  much 
on  his  head,  a  madhouse  is  !  Here  were  men, 
who  from  some  single  warp  of  the  blood, 
some  wrench  of  a  valve,  some  kw  months 
too  long  repetition  of  one  idea,  were  become 
beast  men,  unreasoning  creatures,  whom  the 
world  thought  it  was  compelled  to  enslave 
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and  imprison.  I  met  slaves  in  those  long  bare 
whitewashed  corridors,  who  reminded  me  of 
the  creatures  in  Dante's  Inferno.  All  wore 
that  unchanglnij;  wan  look  of  suffering  and  of  a 
pain  that  never  slept.  All  seemed  to  be  sufler- 
ing  for  some  horrid  and  unutterable  crime, 
and  to  bear  about  a  flame  at  their  heart 
and  brain.  They  all  had  that  dreadful  stare  of 
wild,  unchanging,  concentrated  watchfulness 
that  shows  no  love  nor  humanity  lingers  in 
the  heart.  Halfway  up-stairs  I  saw  a  haggard 
creature,  with  hungry-looking  dry  hair, 
huddled  in  a  heap  on  the  stone  landing,  and 
clinging  to  an  open  grating  that  looked  into 
the  court  yard,  clinging  with  one  bare  foot 
thrust  through  tlie  bars  like  a  new-caught 
bird  longing  and  pining  for  libert}^  and  air. 
He  never  turned  to  look  at  us  :  but  his  foot 
paddled  about  in  the  free  air,  and  liberty  was 
his  only  thought.  His  name,  the  keeper  told 
us  carelessly,  was  Jose  Prado,  and  he  believed 
himself  to  be  Boabdil  the  Sultan  of  Granada, 
unjustly  detained  in  prison  by  the  cruel 
Spaniards. 

Then  mounting  higher,  we  were  taken  into 
a  small  room  to  see  Lopez  de  Mallara,  a  mad 
painter.  He  was  at  his  easel  when  we 
entered,  and  took  no  notice  of  us,  except 
by  a  smile,  which  lit  his  sad,  worn,  and  tor- 
menteil  f\ice.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
sketches  of  Saint  Luke,  the  painter's  Saint, 
who,  the  keeper  said,  Mallara  believed 
always  present,  praising  and  criticising  his 
work.  It  was  vanity  and  success  drove 
Mallara  mad.  He  is  always  trying  to  paint  a 
landscape  of  chflos,  and  the  ghost  of  a  flea ; 
every  day,  when  he  finishes,  he  rubs  out  his 
sketch  of  tliese  two  difficult  subjects.  He 
was  now  working  with  gravity  at  a  picture  of 
Moses  striking  the  Rock ;  a  subject  Murillo 
painted,  aud  one  purelj'  national  and  Spanish  ; 
for  thirst  is  an  institution  of  this  petrified 
countr}'.  The  canvas  was  certainly  cut 
curiously  into  two  e.xact  parts  by  a  straight 
palm-tree;  but  that  is  eccentricity ;  and  the 
tree  did  not  look  much  out  of  place.  No  more 
were  the  open-mouthed  Israelites,  running 
about  in  their  striped  hoods  and  Arab-looking 
robes,  clamouring  about  the  miracle,  which 
was  tearing  down  the  back  of  the  picture 
like  a  young  Niagara:  no  more  were  the 
women,  falling  on  their  knees,  either  to  clasp 
their  dying  little  ones  in  their  arms,  or  to 
fall  on  their  laces  and  thank  God  for  their 
deliverance.  15ut  suddenly  I  started  involun- 
tarily, as  I  came  upon  a  spot  in  the  picture 
wliich  marke<l  the  palpable  insanity  of  the 
painter,  whose  brush,  as  I  look  more  curiously', 
works  on  so  pleased  and  busily.  Yes,  there 
was  one  leprous  spot  of  insanity,  terrible  to 
discover,  as  the  boil  on  the  arm-pits,  that 
was  the  sign  of  the  great  plague.  Tliere, 
quietly  huddled  in  a  corner,  like  an  after- 
thought, were  two  naked  Israelitish  boys, 
one  of  them  chattering  with  his  teeth  and 
sha]<ing  his  fist  angrily  at  the  other,  who  was 
tossing  over  him  a  cupful  of  the  miraculous' 


water.  Well,  up  to  this  even,  the  picture 
was  reasonabl}'  rational ;  but  here  madness 
broke  out.  The  splashed  liquid  was  not  wa- 
ter, but  diamond  dust,  quicksilver,  or  some 
boiling  or  fermenting  silvery  metal,  which 
rushed  about  the  boy  in  shiny  metallic  glo- 
bules. 

'•  Pepe  Lopez,"  said  the  keeper,  in  an  under 
voice,  "  murdered  his  father  three  years  ago 
in  Virgin  Mary  Street,  just  by  the  Alhambra 
Gate.  He  believes  he  will  be  sent  by  Saint 
Luke,  when  he  is  one  hundred  and  one  years 
old,  to  paint  landscapes  in  the  moon,  as 
scenes  for  the  Seville  Opera  House." 

Then  I  passed  through  the  women's  ward, 
where  certain  full  necked,  coarse-looking 
women  (many  of  them  murderesses)  were 
pacing  up  and  down  unceasingly,  with  that 
feverish  tiger-prowl  peculiar  to  insanity.  One 
was  mad  from  vanity,  another  from  love,  an- 
other from  religion.  Only  one  woman  stopped 
to  look  at  us,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  crazy 
laugh  at  the  novelty  of  the  interruption. 

As  I  went  out  through  the  last  ward,  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  notice  a  cluster  of 
old  men  huddled  round  a  stove,  warming  and 
circling  their  thin,  shrunk  hands.  One  of 
them  suddenly  fixing  his  eyes  with  insane 
and  horrible  fixity  on  me,  muttered  a  wish 
that  he  could  pass  his  knife  through  me  ;  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  waiting  for.  "  That,"  said 
the  keeper,  ''is  an  old  guerilla,  who  com- 
mitted horrible  crimes  and  cruelties  against 
the  French.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to 
mention  any  particulars  of  his  past  life. 
Sometimes  lie  will  crawl  out  to  the  grating, 
to  beg  tobacco  of  visitors,  "otherwise  he  never 
speaks."  , 

Only  yesterday  snow  was  lying  like  white- 
wash on  the  roofs,  and  turning  the  hackney- 
coaches  into  the  semblance  of  large  wedding- 
cakes;  painting  even  the  lamp-]iosts  white, 
and  crustnig  white  the  window  glass.  It 
warms  me  this  cold  day,  whei^  the  feather 
snow  is  waltzing  and  circling  in  the  brown 
London  air,  to  tliink  of  the  tiery  walk  I  had 
up  the  hill  to  the  Alhambra,  where  I  was  to 
meet  Spanker.  How  glad  I  was  to  pass 
through  the  horse-shoe  gateway,  where  the 
}iilt  crescents  once  passed  out  to  scare  the 
Christians,  and  get  under  the  green  roof  of 
those  tall  wisps  of  elms,  that  dreamily 
reminded  me  of  England  and  English  jiarks, 
and  green  solitudes,  where  the  only  soinid  is 
the  soft  brooding  cooing  of  the  mother  wood 
dove.  I  strolled  up,  enjoying  the  exemption 
from  the  heat,  and  the  warmth,  without  the 
scorch  of  the  external  sun  ;  not  (Uie  of  whose 
fiery  shafts  could  get  at  me,  but  fell,  blunted 
aiul  hopeless,  from  the  broad  emerald  shield 
that  arclxMl  over  my  head. 

There  are  two  days  of   a  married  life,   a 

wicked  old  wiifcr    says,  that  are    perfectly 

appy  ;  the  first  day  ami  the  last  day.    The 

appiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  the  lulls 

ter  a  corn  has  been  extracted  or  a  tooth 
■jj,rawn.     I  rejoice  on  the  mere  strength  of  a 
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moment's  impunity  from  my  bath  of  jjolden 
fire.  I  feel  a  sort  of  enormous  flat-iron  lifted  off 
my  heart,  my  blood  runs  warmer  and  quicker, 
as  if  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn,  and  my 
whole  body  grown  taller,  stronger,  and  more 
elastic.  If  a  harlequin  window  had  been 
near,  ten  to  one  but  I  had  gone  througli  it. 
I  climbed  up  the  sloping  avenue,  past  the 
sentinels,  singing  a  verse  of  an  old  Spanish 
love-song : 

"  AVhito  feather  of  the  fountain 

The  Jiine^vwind  blows  away, 
Tell  me,  has  the  sweet  Dolores 

Pass'd  this  place  today  ? 
I  see  her  clue  of  rose-leaves  EcaWcr'd 

Leading  past  that  tree  : 
Fair  fountain  with  the  silver  stalk, 

Then  farewell  to  thee." 

As  I  sang  this,  I  was  passing  the  curious 
little  tea-garden  summer-house  tent,  which 
has  been  erected  by  one  of  the  numerous 
inns  that  in  summer  time  desecrate  tlie 
interior  of  the  palace  grounds.  It  was  a 
great  square  marquee,  the  roof  all  striped 
pink  and  white,  the  interior  looking  very 
much  like  one  of  those  diinier  booths, 
musical  with  the  pop  of  champagne  corks, 
which  you  see  on  the  Ejjsom  Downs  on  a 
Derby  day.  There  is  no  one  in  it  now  but 
one  or  two  sleeping  waiters,  who  blink  at  me 
as  I  pass,  and  a  stray  guide,  who  is  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  and  longs,  like  a 
starved  locust  in  the  desert,  for  some  "green 
thing'"'  to  stay  his  stomach.  I  pass  the  great 
raw  wooden  cross,  that  Cardinal  Mendoza 
set  up  here  when  the  city  v,as  taken  from 
the  Moors  ;  and  begin  thinking,  in  spite  of 
Syrian  roses  and  those  tufted  palms  with 
snake-skin  trunks,  what  a  desert  the  unpro- 
tected palace  must  have  stood  in  before  our 
Duke — the  Duke  of  Dukes — sent  over  this 
elm  wood — true  British.     I  must  have — 

But  what  is  that  wild  war-whoop — half 
tallyho,  half  scalp-cry — that  sounds  to  me 
something  like  the  Tyrolese  "  Tur-li-et-ty  !" 
that  war-cry  of  our  modern  civilisation,  "not 
unheard  in  the — 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  kindly  red  face,  and 
a  flaming  scarlet  uniform,  hanging  over  the 
balconied  paling  of  one  of  tlie  Alhambra 
inns,  with  a  tumbler  of  bitter  beer  frothed  to 
snow  in  his  hand.  It  was  Spanker,  hearty 
and  boisterous  as  ever,  beckoning  me  up  to 
his  '•  coign  of  vantage."  Behind  him  were 
several  other  faces  that  I  did  not  know. 

The  inn,  which  looked  very  much  like  an 
inn  at  Twickenham  or  Fulham,  had  sneaked 
in  under  the  wing  of  one  of  the  old  ruined 
towers  of  the  Alhambra's  outer  fortifications, 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  respectability,  and 
amused  you  by  the  contrast.  A  great  hole 
in  the  ^ey  wall  above  our  heads,  the  land- 
•lord  pointed  out  as  the  place  where,  during 
some  Spanish  troubles,  a  gun  had  been  run 
out.  It  ,was  indeed  the  very  spot  of  the 
appearauce  of  the  great  Moorish  giant  in  one 
J  of  Washington    Irving's   delightful   Spanish 


legends  of  the  old  Moorish  palace.  It  was,  it 
struck  me  directly  (and  I  do  not  take  any 
peculiar  credit  for  the  acumen)  rather  a 
curious  way  (this  of  Spanker's)  of  examining 
the  beauties  of  the  fairy  house  of  pleasure — 
but  I  said  nothing.  Every  traveller  has  his 
own  sort  of  spectacles.  I  thought — yellow  or 
rose.  Some  use  a  magnifying  glass :  just 
now  a  microscope  irs  the  rage.  Spauker  looks 
at  everything  through  a  bitter-beer  glass ; 
but  not  bitterly. 

"  Monsieur  Spanker  a  beaucoup  d'esprit, 
BEAUCoup !"  said  a  queer,  thin,  old  fellow 
with  a  white  hat,  who  sat  at  the  same  round 
table  with  us,  and  addressing  himself  to  me. 

''Shut  up,  Bensaken !"  said  Spanker,  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  stop  tlie  too  palpable 
flattery  of  his  seed}'  adherent  in  the  white 
hat.     ""Capital  beer,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Bensaken  !"  said  I.  with  a  start,  as  the 
grave  man  smiled  grimly.  "  What,  the  fiimous 
guide,  without  whom  Fortywiuks  said  it  was 
impossible  to  see  Granada?" 

"  The  very  identical,"  said  Spanker.  'Ain't 
you,  Ben  ?" 

Bensaken  had  evidently  become  prime 
minister,  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  to 
Spanker,  and  was  laying  out  a  little  sort  of 
ground  plan  of  half-dollars  on  the  table,  for 
his  patron  to  understand  clearl}"^  what  he  had 
to  YS^y.  All  time  saved  from  guiding  us 
Bensaken,  the  old  gentleman  of  Moorish 
extraction,  evidently  thought  gained. 

Bensaken's  manner  was  highly  character- 
istic.    He  was  something  between  the   old 
travelled  colonel  whom  you  meet  at  the  clubs, 
and  a  faithful  old  English  gamekeeper.     His 
dress  was  too  seedy  for  the  colonel ;  his  hard, 
grave   bearing  too   dignified  for  the   game- 
keeper.    His  face  was  the  old  soldier's  ;  but 
his  legs  were  the  legs  of  common  life.    This 
moment  he  leant  forward,  astute  and  saga- 
cious as  a  Tallyrand  to  propose  some  plan  of 
baffling  the  greed  of  Spanish  landlords  ;   the 
next  he  ran  ofij  with  all  the  humble  servility 
of  the  odd  man  at  an  hotel,  to  do  our  meanest 
desires — hire  us  horses,  or  take  places  for  us 
at  the  bull-ring.    ''Stunning  old  fellow  Ben," 
Spanker   used    to  say,  when  we  found  him 
sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our  return 
for    som.e    expedition,    his   commission   well 
done,    and   all   we  needed  anticipated.     He 
called   us  at  preternatural  hours,  before  the 
hotel-waiters  were  up  ;  checked   and  pruned 
our  bills,  advised  us  on  purchases,  brought 
us  cold  chickens  and  melons  for  our  coach 
journeys,  filled  our  wine-flasks,  dragged  us  to 
diligence   ofBces    an    hour    too    soon,    never 
forgot   the  salt   in   a   pic-nic  parcel,  asked  a 
mere  trifle  for  his  daily  services  ;  and  when 
we  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting  almost 
shed  tears.     ''  The  fiiithful  feudal  old  buffer," 
as    Spanker    exclaimed,    watching   hira    till 
his    old    white   hat  faded    out  of  sight.     I 
would   have  trusted    faithful    old  Ben  with 
untold    gold.      Compared    with    guides    in 
general — half  wolf,  half  parrot ;  their  fathers 
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alligators  and  their  mothers  sharks— Ben 
was  a  perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He 
had  only  one  tongue,  had  IJen;  and  his  heart 
"wa.s  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  iiawless  crystal.  There  was  no  whining 
guide-book  cant  about  Ben.  May  no  nettles 
grow  upon  his  grave,  but  roses  of  the  pure 
blood !  Ben  was  a  man  of  knightly  honour, 
and  as  like  Don  Quixote  in  face  and  stature 
and  bearing  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother.  When  I  first  saw  him  disentangling 
with  chivalrous  eagerness  and  feudal  sub- 
jection (that  proud  virtue  of  days  when  men 
were  not  ashamed  of  rendering  superiors 
obedience)  the  knotty  wire  of  tho  pale  ale 
bottle,  with  the  red  pyramid  stamped  on 
it,  I  turned  quite  scarlet,  as  though  you  had 
struck  me  in  the  face,  and  thought  at  last  I 
had  found  the  Don.  But  at  that  moment 
Spanker  cried  out,  after  rummaging  his 
pockets : 

"I  say,  Ben,  run  and  get  my  betting-book ; 
I  left  it  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  we 
had  our  grub — quick  !'^ 

Ben  strided  off  too  much  like  a  guide  to  be 
the  Don,  so  that  Imbble  went  to  pieces. 

"I  am  afraid  of  Silly  Jane,"  said  Spanker, 
'•'  and  I  shall  hedge.  Wouldn't  you  ?  I  asked 
Ben  ;  but  he  didn't  like  to  give  an  opinion. 
Besides,  would  you  believe  it  ?  these  fellows 
here  don't  seem  to  care  about  the  Gib 
races. 

"  Now  Ben,  what  have  we  seen  to-day  ?" 

Ben  being  appealed  to  as  the  incarnation 
of  Spanker's  memory,  crossed  his  legs  with- 
out a  smile,  and  Ijogan  :  "  The  fish-market — " 

"Ah  !  I  remember  tho  smell  of  it 
old  place." 

"Yes  (gravely),  strong  old  place.  The 
Bivcrgnte.  called  the  Eargate,  where  the  mob, 
at  the  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-one 
festival,  tore  off  the  ears  of  some  ladies  in 
trying  to  get  out  their  ear-rings ;  the  Gate  of 
the  Daggers  it  used  to  be  called,  because 
here  the  police  stuck  up  tho  knives  they  had 
taken  away  from  rogues.  Then  the  Gate  of 
the  Spoons,  and  the  fruit-market — -.then 
the  pa,lace  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moorish 
plaza,  where  lived — do  I  speak  correctly  ? — 
the  archbishop,  whose  sermons  Gil  Bias  said 
smelt  of  apoplexy — " 

"Awful  swell  book,  Gil  Bias;  many  a 
flogging  I  got  at  school  translating  that. 
Well,  go  on,  Ben :  we  saw  so  much  I've 
forgot  lialf " 

"  All !  you  English  oiBcers  always  will  see 
so  much.  Thou  the  Moorish  house  in  the 
covered  street  by  tho  Bonita  fountain,  where 
they  have  just  found,  in  a  hole  in  a  wall,  a 
key,  a  Moorish  deed,  and  some  coins,  that 
must  have  been  concealed  in  there,  when  the 
Moors  were  expelled  from  the  city,  by  some 
one  who  wanted  to  return  again.  Then  we 
went  to  the  square  where  tbo  Moors  had  their 
bull-fights  and  combats  of  tho  jerreed." 

"  Who's  he  ?" 


Strong 


"  The  jerreed,  sare,  was  the  cane  javelin 
used  by  the  Moors." 

"  0,  I  see  !  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  this  evening  ?  Idind,  no 
more  pictures,  and  no  more  churches ;  for  I 
will  not  see  them,  d'ye  hear,  Ben  ?" 

"  This  evening,  sare,  we  must  go  to  the 
disused  gold-washings  in  the  Darro.  and  see 
where  it  joins  the  Xenil;  where  at  twelve, 
on  Saint  John's  eve,  the  pretty  ladies  all  go 
and  wash  their  faces,  that  they  may  have 
good  complexions  for  all  |he  year." 

"  The  little  muffs  !"  says  Spanker,  laugh- 
ing. "  0  the  archbishop's  palace  we've  seen  ; 
the  pomsgranate  wood  is  too  far  off;  and 
bother  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  I've  had 
enough  of  it.  Get  those  bits  of  the  Moorish 
tiling,  Ben,  for  mo,  I  ordered." 

"  What  was  that  verse  of  the  Sequadilla, 
about  the  two  rivers  rushing  to  meet  like 
lovers,  Ben  ?" 


'■•  I  know, 


"  '  Darro  tiona  prometido 
El  casiarsc  con  Xonil '  " — 

"  0  give  it  us  in  English !" 

"  '  Darro  has  promised  to  marry  Xenil 
"  To  marry  "  should  follow  "  to  woo." 

Hor  portion  will  be,  so  they  told  it  to  me, 
The  New  Square  and  Zacatin  too."' 

because  the  Darro  in  time  of  rain  flows  up 
the  new  square  and  runs  up  tho  Zacatin. 
Well,  there  is  the  burial-place  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  see — •  Small  small  space  for  so 
much  greatness,'  said  Charles  the  Fifth ;  tho 
church  where  Saint  Nicholas  drove  out  the 
thieves;  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  Boabdil's 
brother,  now  a  charcoal  warehouse;  the 
Moorish  Baths,  now  used  bj'  the  washer- 
women ;  then  there  is  the  Silversmith's 
Street"—     . 

"'There,  Ben,  that  will  do ;  quite  enough 
if  we  do  half  that.  Novr  for  a  run  once  more 
through  the  Alhambra;  aiid  then,  Ben,  for 
the  tilt-yard  in  (Jharles  the  Fifth's  unfinished 
palace,  where  they  fight  the  youngbulls  now, 
and  where  Ben  will  read  us  that  curious 
account  of  the  tournament  in  Philip  the 
Second's  time  that  he  has  dug  out  and  put 
together  out  of  two  or  three  of  their  old 
historians.  This  Ben  is  always  reading.  It 
seems  a  shame  wasting  time,  doesn't  it. 
Blank?     I'm  for  moving." 

We  were  all  for  moving.  Ben  began  to 
prove  to  us  it  Avould  take  at  least  three  more 
weeks  to  sec  Granada  properly.  Again  avc 
brushed  our  way  through  the  tangled  boughs 
of  the  great  republic  of  tig-trees,  pomegra- 
nates, and  cypresses,  bound  Avith  chains  of 
vino  boughs,  in  the  palace  gardens,  under  the 
castle  balconies,  where  Moorish  princesses 
once  listened  by  night,  fancying  each  night- 
ingale in  tho  olive-trees  a  serenading  lover. 
Wo  smoked  our  weeds  in  tho  queen's  bath- 
room, under  tho  blue  dome  starred  with 
white.     Wc  got  on  tho  old  terraces  above, 
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and  looked  down  on  the  city  and  the  ravine 
that  serves  the  red  towers  lor  a  mote,  that 
still  Death  and  the  Christian  mocked  and 
spurred  over.  \Ve  moralised  in  the  great 
llall  cf  tho  Ambassadors,  where  Spanker 
would  take  oil'  his  boots  and  put  them  in  the 
niche  wliorc  the  Moslem  nobles  once  put 
their  scarlet  and  yellow  papoushcs.  We  lay 
down  and  sang  in  the  snuiU,  dark,  window- 
Iccs  bedrooms;  in  fact,  we  rehearsed,  as  far 
as  time  would  allow,  the  old  iMoorish  life. 

"  At  last  we  fot  to  the  old  tilting  ring  of 
the  uniinislicd  palace  of  Charles  the  liith, 
and  Ecu.  taUing  out  a  greasy  cojiy  of  the  old 
chrouiclu  ho  had  referred  to,  Logan  to  read 
the  story  of  tho  King's  Tournament  in  the 
A2)ril  of  1  quite  forget  what  year. 

The  account  began  with  a  good  deal  of 
military  millinery.  Spanker,  eyeglass  up, 
with  the  usual  vacant  glittcrii.g  stare  of  that 
optical  implement,  listens  intently.  All 
Spain  must  luive  been,  for  months  before, 
perfectly  alive  with  carts  laden  with  Eastern 
gold-stuifs,  crimson  and  azure  damasks. 
striped  brocades,  for  the  decorations  of  the 
knights'  pa^iliuns,  the  houshigs  of  their 
horses,  and  the  decorations  of  their  squires 
and  varlcts.  As  for  the  lists,  to  judge  by  the 
clu()iiicler's(Sanguine  account,  they  must  have 
been  •'  as  gay  as  the  Oxford  Street  windows 
when  tho  s[/riiig  fashions  come  out,"  said 
Spanker.  As  tor  the  knights,  they  must 
have  looked  as  gorgocms  as  court-cards  set  on 
horseback:  for,  wliile  the  shield  of  one  was 
stamped  with  red  bezants,  another  was 
sjjangled  from  top  to  toe  with  goklen  bees ; 
a  third  wore  on  hi.9  helmet  a  black  dracion 
"with  wmgs  outspread;  a  fourth  uas  liveried 
in  a  suit  of  red,  half  blue ;  and  noxt 
him  rode  a  Gascon  gentleman  with  a  gold 
weathercock  on  his  helmet,  to  show  that  he 
was  a  knight-errant  bent  whenever  the  wind 
might  blow.  Terrible  was  tho  stormy  shock 
■when  these  brave  men  met  full-butt  in  the 
centre  of  tho  lists.  Then  the  air  was  dark- 
ened witli  splintering  lances,  Ijrokcn  banners, 
and  lioating  feathers;  sparks  tlcw,  like  hives 
of  lire-Hies  from  every  hehnct ;  shields  were 
split ;  blazons  wore  erased  with  blood.  Many 
tiiat  came  singing  and  scornful,  went  away 
with  bandairctl  and  aching  heads. 

It  was  pleasant  sitting  thorc  in  that  rumed 
amphitheatre  of  chivalry,  hearing  of  the 
fierce,  honest  sport  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
not  yet  invented  that  great  safety-valve  for 
superfluous  energy  —  fox-hunting.  Again 
seemed  to  pour  into  the  circle  a  sort  of 
deliiied  Astky's  troop  of  plumed  steel  men, 
each  led  by  a  lady  with  a  golden  chain. 
Again  we  heard  tho  horn's  blast  (h'ivingin  a 
great  cavalcade  of  spears,  borne  firm  and 
evenly,  with  banners  roofing  over  all.  As  for 
Bensaiyen,  1  think  he  would  have  gone  on 
readnig  all  night  the  special  blazon  of  each 
!  knight,  the  beauty  of  each  horse,  tho  peculiar 
excellence  of  each  course  of  spear-breaking — 

Spanker,  rising,   and   taking   the    Gorgon 


glass  from  his  eye.  to  show  that  tho  houso 
was  going  to  divide,  remarked  :  '•  All  1  can 
say  is,  that  it  was  a  precious  plucky  bushiess  ; 
but  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  out  of 
'em.  IIow  couhl  a  fellow  go  on  parade  next 
morning,  I  should  like  to  know,  after  he  had 
been  carrying  fourteen  stun'  of  arn  our  about 
for  five  hours,  had  his  helmet  poked  off  Lis 
head  twice,  and  tiirce  times  been  pushed  oAcr 
his  crupper  ?  It's  all  very  Avell,  but  1  should 
like  to  see  a  man  do  it." 

"  But  these  were  Spaniards,"  said  Ecu, 
closing  tho  book. 

A  SPECIAL  COJCVICT. 


Sir  Henry  Hayes,  said  my  informant  (an 
old  lady  who  had  been  the  wife  of  a  govern- 
ment official  in  Kcw  South  AVales)  was 
what  was  called  in  Sydney  "a  Special." 
Specials  were  gentlemen  by  birth  ana  educa- 
tion, who  had  been  convicted  of  oiiences 
which,  however  heinous  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  did  not  involve  any  particular  degree 
of  baseness.  Tor  instance,  Jlajor  B..  avI.o, 
in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  stabLed  Lis  foot- 
man fbr  accidentally  spilling  some  soup  ajid 
soiling  the  king's  ii\ery,  which  the  Major 
was  then  wearing — was  a  Special:  so  Avas 
the  old  Gennaii  Baron,  of  whom  I  may 
speak  to  you  on  another  occasion  :  and  so 
were  those  Irish  gentlemen  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  escaped 
the  fate  that  awaited  Mr.  Emmett — Specials. 
All  these  kind  of  criminals,  up  to  tho 
departure  of  General  Macquarie,  and  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  a^  ere  not 
treated  like  common  thieves  and  reocivers  of 
stolen  property,  but  v.ith  great  consideration. 
If  they  were  not  emancipated  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  they  were  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  without  the  formality  of  a  ticket  of 
leave.  They  were,  in  short,  treated  rather 
as  prisoners  of  war  on  their  parole,  than  aa 
prisoners  of  the  Crown  in  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Grants  of  land  Avcre  not  given  to 
them  while  they  Avcre  in  actual  bonuago,  but 
they  were  permitted  to  locate  themselves  on 
any  unoccupied  pieces  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Svdncy.  The  greater  number  of  them 
were'  well  supjlicd  witli  funds  by  their 
i-elations  in  England.  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
and  erected  very  comfortable,  if  not  particu- 
larly handsome,  abodes,  and  laid  out  gardens 
and  grounds.  General  JNIacquarie  went  a 
little  too  far,  perhaps.  lie  not  only  :idmitf  cd 
them  to  his  table,  as  soon  as  they  Svero 
emancipated,  but  he  elevated  some  of  them 
to  the  magisterial  bench. 

Sir  Henry  built  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  tho 
estate  known  as  Vaucluse,  and  upon  wliicli 
the  house  of  ^Ir.  William  Charles  "W'entworth 
now  stands.  There  is  not  a  lovelier  site  in 
the  known  world.  Beautifully  woe  dcd  with 
evergreens,  the  land  covered  with  every 
description  of  heath,  which  is  in  bloom 
nearly  all  the  year  round ;  a  lovely  bay  of 
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semicircular  shape,  and  forming  one  of  the 
inlets  of  the  magnificent  harljour  of  Port 
Jackson  spread  out  before  the  lawn,  its  dark 
blue  wp-ters  laving  the  milk-white  sand,  some 
black  rocks  in  the  distance  (known  as  "  the 
Bottle  and  Glass'^)  standing  out  sufficiently 
far  to  cause  the  spray  to  beat  continually 
over  them,  the  north  shore  yjlainly  visible 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  water. — travel 
where  you  will  the  eye  will  not  rest  upon 
any  spot  more  favoured  by  Nati  re  than  that 
exquisite  valley  which  was  called  Yauclusc, 
in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  in  one  or 
two  respects  to  the  Vallis  Clausus  where 
Petrarch,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron, 

With  his  melodious  tears  gave  himself  to  fame. 

To  put  his  crime  out  of  the  question,  Sir 
Henry  was  a  man  of  very  great  taste,  and 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

"  What  was  his  crime  V  I  asked,  in  my 
then  ignorance  of  this  colonial  celebrity. 

"  lie  carried  ofi"  by  force  and  violence  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  was  passionately 
in  love,  and  who  had  several  times  refused 
his  oifera  of  mai'riage.  The  penalty  of  the 
offence  was  transportation  for  life.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  he  was  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, sentenced  to  be  hanged.  ^Nlyhusband, 
in  common  with  many  officers,  was  partial  to 
Ilayes,  who  could  be  very  witty  and  amusing, 
and  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  habits 
in  early  life,  led  a  most  temperate  and 
exemplary  life  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
AVales.  lie  was  surrounded  by  every  comfort 
that  money  could  purchase,  and  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  persons  of  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  sjieaking  as  '•  those  of  my  own 
order."  The  onl3'-  defect  in  his  manner  was, 
that  his  air  was  somewhat  too  patronising. 

That  Hayes  was  perfectly  mad  on  the 
crime  that  led  to  his  banishment,  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  question :  but  upon  all 
other  points  no  one  could  be  more  rational. 
That  Lis  statements  with  reference  to  his 
case  were  untrue,  no  one  who  read  the  report 
of  his  trial  could  doubt  for  a  single  moment ; 
but  that  Ilayeshimself  believed  his  own  version 
to  be  the  correct  one,  was  equally  certain.  I 
never  saw  Sir  Henry  but  twice,  and  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  on  neither 
occasion,  (id  he  speak  of  his  case.  He  was 
by  far  too  well-l)red  to  think  of  making  the 
faintest  allusion  to  it.  By  the  way,  he  did 
once  say  in  my  presence,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  killing  a  fly  with  the  handle  of  a  carving- 
fork,  '•  'I'hat's  how  I  should  like  to  crush 
John  rhil])Ot  Curran  ;"  but  upon  my  hus- 
band remarking  to  him,  '•  My  wife  never 
heard  of  that  person,  Hayes ;"  Sir  Henry 
made  me  a  very  low  bow,  begged  me  a 
million  pardons,  and  instantly  changed  the 
theme. 

"  Why  was  he  bo  inveterate  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Curran?'"'  I  inquired. 

"  It  waa  Mr.  Curran,  my  husband  told 
me,  who  prosecuted  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  was 


the  old  lady's  reply.  I  told  you  that  I  only 
saw  Sir  Ileiu-y  twice,  she  continued.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  called  at  our  house,  in  a 
state  of  great  nervous  excitement.  After 
being  introduced  to  me,  and  speaking  for  a 
wliile  on  various  subjects,  he  Urns  addressed 
my  hu.sliand  :  '"My  dear' Major,  for  the  last 
eleven  days  I  have  suficred  agonies  of  mind, 
and  have  been  praying,  from  early  dawn  to 
dusky  night,  almost  Avithout  interinisision,  to 
;ny  favourite  saint.  Saint  Patrick.  But  he 
seems  to  take  no  more  notice  of  me,  nor  of  my 
prayers,  than  if  I  were  some  wretched  thief 
in  a  road-gang,  with  manacles  on  my  leg,  and 
a  stone-breaking  hamnicr  in  my  hand." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  that  you  require  the 
aid  of  Saint  Patrick  ?"  said  my  husband. 

'■  The  matter  !"  replied  Sir  Henry.  '■'  You 
are  aware,  perhaps,  that  that  part  of  tho 
country  where  I  live  literally  swarms  with 
vemonous  serpents :  there  are  black  snakes, 
brown  snakes,  grey  snakes,  yellow  snakes, 
diamond  snakes,  carpet  snakes — in  short, 
every  species  of  snake  in  the  known  world. 
Now,  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  lawn  and  the  garden,  I  did  not  so  much 
mind.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  them 
there,  ])ut,  with  caution,  I  could  avoid  them. 
The  brutes,  however,  have  lately  taken  to 
invade  the  house.  We  have  killed  them  in 
the  verandah,  and  in  every  room,  including 
the  kitchen.  Now,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this,  that  I  addressed  my  prayers  to  Saint 
Patrick :  and  suggested  that  he  might 
whisper  to  them  to  go  into  ether  people's 
houses,  and  not  mine,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  concerning  the  habits  of 
civilised  man  :  but  to  no  purpose.  Last 
night  I  found  a  gentleman,  six  feet  long,  and 
as  black  as  a  coal,  coiled  up  in  my  white 
counterpane;  and  another  of  the  same 
dimensions  underneath  tho  bed.  However, 
I  am  determined  they  shall  not  banish  me 
from  that  abode,  but  that  I  will  banish 
thom  ;  or,  at  all  events,  keep  them  at  a  proper 
distance — say  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  yards 
from  any  part  of  the  house.  And  what  I 
want  you  to  do,  my  dear  IMajor,  is  to  render 
me  some  assistance  in  the  matter." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?"  my  hus- 
band inquired. 

'•You  know  perfectly  well,  my  excellent 
friend,"  continued  Sir  Henry,  ''that  Saint 
Patrick  so  managed  matters  that  no  snake 
could  ever  live  on  or  near  Irish  soil.  The 
very  sniell  of  it  is  more  than  enough  for 
them.  It  Avill  be  a  matter  of  time  and  of 
money ;  but  to  carry  out  my  project  1  am 
most  firmly  resolved." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?  and  how 
can  I  aid  you  ?"  sai<l  the  Major. 

"Hark  ye!"  returned  Sir  Henry.  "I 
intend  to  import  to  this  country  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  genuine  Irish  bog,  which 
shall  be  dug  from  the  estate  of  ii  friend  of 
mine.  It  shall  come  out  in  large  biscuit 
barrels.     I  shall  then   have   a   trench    dug 
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round  my  premises,  six  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep ;  and  this  trench  the  Irish  earth 
shall  liU." 

"Aud  do  you  really  Lelieve  that  Austra- 
lian snakes  will  Le  kept  awaj'  by  j-our  Irish 
soil.  Sir  Henry  ?"  said  the  Major. 

'•Believe?  Of  course,  I  do!  I  am  quite 
certain  of  it/"'  responded  Hayes.  "  This  very 
day  I  have  written  to  my  friend  in  Ireland, 
and  told  him  to  employ  an  agent  to  carry  out 
my  wishes,  and  have  the  bog-earth  taken 
down  to  Cojrk  'for  shipment.  Now,  the 
favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  this  :  to  write, 
in  your  official  capacity,  a  letter  to  my  agent, 
which  I  will  enclose  to  him — such  a  letter  as 
will  lead  the  captains  and  doctors  of  the 
ships  that  touch  at  Cork  to  fill  up  the  com- 
plement of  convicts  for  these  shores,  to  su]?- 
pose  that  the  soil  is  for  government,  and 
required  for  botanical  purposes  ;  and  further 
I  want  you  to  allow  it  to  be  consigned  to 
yourself  or  the  colonial  secretary.  Each  ship 
might  remove  a  quantity  of  its  stone  ballast 
and  put  the  casks  of  bog  in  its  stead.  By 
these  means  I  should  get  it  all  the  quicker." 

"My  husband  endeavoured  to  laugh  Sir 
Henry  out  of  his  idea;  but  in  vain.  He  was 
firm,  and  said  : 

"If  you  won't  assist  me,  I  must  instruct 
them  to  charter  a  ship  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose, and  that  would  cost  a  very  serious  sum 
of  money." 

My  husband,  of  course,  could  not  think 
of  acting  in  the  matter  without  previously 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  who 
was  so  amused  at  the  superstitious  character 
of  Hayes'  enterprise,  that  his  Excellency 
caused  the  required  letter  to  be  written,  and 
handed  to  him. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  soil  arrived — some  forty  barrels — 
and  was  conveyed  from  Sydney  to  Yaucluse 
(a  distance  of  six  miles)  by  water ;  and 
within  the  next  year  the  entire  quantity  had 
reached  its  destination.  The  trench,  in  the 
meantime  had  been  dug,  and  all  was  now 
ready  for  ••'circumventing,"  as  Sir  Henry  ex- 
pressed it,  "the  premises  and  the  vipers  at 
one  blow." 

My  husband  and  myself  and  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  down  to 
V'aucluse  in  the  government  barges  to  wit- 
ness the  operation  of  filling  in  the  trench. 
The  superintendent  of  convicts — a  country- 
man of  Hayes'  and  who  believed  as  implicitlv 
as  Hayes  himself  did  in  the  virtue  of  Irish 
soil  with  regard  to  vipers — lent  Sir  Henry 
barrows  and  shovels  and  a  gang  consisting  of 
seventy-five  men — all  of  them  Irishmen — in 
order  to  complete  the  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Sir  Henry,  in  person,  superintended, 
and  was  alternately  pathetic  and  jocular. 
Some  of  his  running  commentaries  on  Saint 
Patrick  and  his  wonderful  powers  and  some 
snatches  of  song  that  he  sang  in  honour  of 
the  saint,  convulsed  with  laughter  all  those 
who  stood  around  hira.     The  work  over,  one 


or  two  of  the  men  asked  for  a  small  quantity 
of  the  sacred  earth,  and  Sir  Henry  said  : 

"  AV'uIl,  take  it  and  welcome  ;  but  I  would 
rather  have  given  you  its  weight  in  gold." 

Strange  to  say,  from  that  timeforvi-ard,  Sir 
Henry  Hayes  was  not  visited  by  snakes.  Thev 
did  not  vacate  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
"S'aucluse,  but  none  were  ever  seen  witLin 
the  magic  circle  formed  of  the  Irish  earth. 
AVhother  the  charm  is  worn  out  and  whether 
the  Wentworths  are  invaded  as  was  Sir 
Henry,  T  kno'>v  not.  But  this  I  know,  that 
Captain  Piper,  who  held  the  appointment  of 
naval  officer  in  the  colon}-,  to  whom  Vau-  . 
cluse  was  subsequently  granted,  and  from 
whom  Mr.  "\Tentworth  purchased  it.  assured 
me  that  during  the  many  years  he  lived  there 
with  his  family,  no  venomous  reptile  had 
ever  been  killed  or  observed  within  Hayes's 
enclosures,  notv.'ithstanding  they  Avere  plen-  . 
tiful  enough  beyond  it. 

I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  I 
have  simply  related  the  above  stcry  as  it 
was  told  to  nie,  and  that  I  do  not  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  or  otherwise  of 
Irish  soil  in  keeping  away  Australian  snakes 
from  any  spot  upon  which  it  may  be  placed. 

After  a  pause,  the  old  lady  resumed  : 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  it  was  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March,  Saint  Patrick^s 
Da}',  that  this  curious  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, and  that  at  its  conclusion,  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  dined  with 
Sir  Henry  in  a  large  tent  formed  of  the  old 
sails  of  a  ship,  which  were  lent  to  him  for 
the  occasion  liy  the  captain  of  the  vessel  then 
Iviuo;  in  the  harbour.  Sir  Henry  was  in  ex- 
cellent  spirits,  and  when  the  evemng  closed 
in,  he  sang  several  Irish  melodies  with  great 
sweetness  and  pathos.  To  every  one  present 
he  made  himself  extremely  agreeable,  and,  on 
the  Avhole.  I  never  spent  a  happier  day  in  luy 
life,  albeit  I  was  the  guest  of  a  Special  convict. 


MY  VISION. 

I  HEARD  the  voice  of  Ages 

Lowwhispsr  Ihrougli  the  gloom  : 
The  haunted  tones  that  chill 
When  Uie  restless  heart  is  still 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
It  whispor'd  with  its  icy  breath — 
"  Maiden,  why  shrink  from  Death?" 

lanswor'd,  I  am  young  and  fair  ; 

I  had  a  sister  loo, 
And,  to  our  souls,  life  was  a  path 
Whereon  bright  flowers  grew. 
She  died.     I  had  but  cue — no  more. 
My  dream  of  flowers  is  o'er  I 

My  soul  was  glad,  ore  that  dim  shade 

Pass'd  twixt  the  sun  and  me, 
I  said  ;  there's  darkness  o'er  the  land, 
And  gloom  upon  the  sea. 
Whisper  again,  thou  icy  breath, 
And  tell  mo,  wag  it  Love, or  Death  ? 
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I  heard  the  voice  of  Ages, 

1  heard  it  through  the  gloom  ; 
It  I'ado  me  follow,  follow  on 
To  the  lonely  empty  tomb. 

It  whisper'd  w.th  its  icy  breath,  ■ 
"  Maiden,  what  gain  hath  Death?" 

And  then  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 

The  heavens  open  wiJe  ; 
My  sister  crowu'd  with  asphodels, 
An  augclform  beside. 
I  hear<l  her  whisper,  "  Would  that  she 
Might  soon  Uy  hithorward  with  thee  1" 

And  now  I  see  with  holier  eyes 
The  landscape  of  my  dream. 
All  peopled  through  w.th  angels 
Of  calm  and  lowly  mien  ; 
And  when  my  soul  is  still,  it  saith, 
"  Maiden,  wliy  long  for  death?" 

FKOM  FIEST  TO  LAST. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

TiiK  Umvins  lived  in  one  of  those  con- 
tracted domiciles,  long  lines  and  terraces  of 
•which  now  radiate  from  the  nucleus  of  every 
town  in  England.  Three  feet  deep  of  parched 
and  dusty  garden  divided  the  parlour  from 
the  road;  there  w.is  a  kitchen  behind,  and 
three  chambers  over.  The  smallest  of  these 
v.as  Valentine's  bedroom  and  studio  in  one; 
there  he  ground  co.ours,  smeaicd  canvas  or 
a  plank  of  wainscot;  there  he  dreamed 
dreams  and  saw  visions,  and  sonnctised  on 
llosamund  Wilson's  beauty. 

Li  all  Burnham  there  breathed  not  a 
happier  soul  than  this  pale  lanky  boy,  with 
his  Vi'rists  out  of  his  jacket  and  his  trousers 
creeping  ambitiously  higher  and  higher  until 
they  got  above  his  boot-tops.  To  be  poor,  so 
long  as  one  is  not  absolutely  hungry,  seems 
to  have  no  more  effect  on  some  people  than 
rain  has  on  a  duck's  back.  A  dukedom 
would  not  have  bribed  Valentine  Unwin 
away  from  his  pencil  nnd  his  fancies  ;  after 
seeing  the  beautiful  Abbey  and  the  glorious 
3Iurillo,  he  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  hi.3 
closet  of  a  room,  and  was  hai)pier,  I  daresay, 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  own  mind  than  any 
crowned  and  anointed  monarch. 

IMary  got  the  tea  ready — thoy  had  no  ser- 
vant, only  a  charwoman  once  a  week  to  clean 
the  house— and  when  her  father  came  in 
from  the  school,  fagged  and  rather  cross,  as  it 
is  permitted  to  disappointed  men  to  be,  she 
called  to  her  brother  to  come  down;  but 
Valentine  replied  that  lie  was  busy  just  then, 
and  could  not ;  so  the  father  and  daughter 
took  their  evening  meal  together,  and  then 
Mary  carried  a  ci;p  of  tea  and  a  plate  of 
thick  bread  and  batter  up-slairs.  and  stood 
over  the  pride  of  her  heart  until  he  chose  to 
p;v]  take  of  the.m. 

jMary  Unwin  also  vras  happy  in  licr  way: 
eli-c  was  living  for  a  purpose  and  with  an 
object  in  view.  Ilcr  love  for  Valentine  was 
an  enthusiasm,  an  absolute  negation  of  self 


she 


for  his  sake.  Ah  !  many  and  many  a  time 
in  later  days,  -when  the  battle  of  life  was  at 
the  hottest,  did  her  1  and,  faithful  and  tender, 
wipe  the  dews  of  pain  and  weariness  from 
his  face,  and  her  heart,  steadfast  and  courage- 
ous, su[iport  and  urge  him  ou  until  the 
victory  was  woithily  won.  f;he  was  now 
labouring  diligently  in  every  ii.tcival  of  her 
home  duties,  to  perfect  hcrtelf  in  the  art  of 
drawing  upon  stcne;  for  the  brcther  and 
sister  had  a  plan  of  living  together  in  Lcndon, 
and  she  intended  to  make  her  lithography 
available  for  their  mutual  support  during  the 
years  of  preparatory  study,  which  must  be 
passed  through  before  he  could  be  expected 
toachic\eany  success  in  paintii^g;  so  she 
also  was  happy  in  a  ^ision  that  the  future 
was  to  fullii.  Kotl.ing  pleased  her  better 
now  than  being  able  to  lock  up  the  house  as 
she  had  done  that  afternoon,  and  go  off  to 
the  school  with  Valentine  and  her  father 
but  that  was  not  always  practicable,  so 
had  a  stone  at  home,  and  was  always  at  work 
upon  it  when  any  one  else  might  have  sup- 
posed that  she  Avould  desire  a  rest. 

As  she  stood  behind  her  brtther,  holding 
the  cup  and  plate,  until  it  should  plcasrc  him 
to  take  it,  her  plain  lace  was  instinct  with 
goodness  and  devotion.  Valentine  accepted 
all  her  assiduities,  not  ungratefully  and  not 
even  thoughtlessly,  but  quite  as  a  U;atter 
of  course — much  as  children  receive  their 
mcthei's  love,  without  seeming  to  think  that 
any  particular  return  is  needed.  She  was 
ten  years  his  elder,  and  the  care  of  him  i  ad 
devolved  upon  her  ever  since  he  was  born — 
for  his  mother  died  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world. 

'■  0,  Mary,  arc  you  there — is  that  my  tea?'"' 
he  asked,  absently,  continuing  to  tketch  at  ' 
an  indistinct  outline  on  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper.  jMary  said,  "  Yes,"  and  stood  patiently 
out  of  sight  behind  him,  watching  his  hand. 
Its  strokes  seemed  to  her  weak  and  unskilled 
as  yet ;  but  there  -was  the  freedom  that  pro- 
mised l)y-and-by  to  render  with  truth  and 
encrgj'  the  beautiiul  conceptions  of  a  poet 
mind.  Indifferent  persons  might  have  di.s- 
cerned  nt  thing  in  Valentine  Unwiu's  face  if 
they  had  looked  at  it  for  a  week,  or  they 
might  have  said,  that  he  was  only  a  jilain 
and  awkward  boy ;  but  JMary's  loving  eyes 
saw  genius  in  the  pale  lineaments,  and  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  which  is  its  brcatJth  of  life, 
kindling  in  his  grey  deep  set  eyes. 

The  walls  oi  his  room  and  hers  were  covered 
with  continually  changing  efforts  ol  his  power; 
for  besides  the  divine  gilt  of  genius,  ho  had 
the  hon;ely  ([ualities  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance, and  that  virtue  of  patience  which 
can  beheld  in  the  genu  of  to-day  the  glorious 
flower  it  will  mature  into,  and  can  wi  it  and 
watch  for  its  exj  anding.  "What  the  dews 
and  suns  of  spiingare  to  the  swelling  bi;ds 
Mary's nevcr-lailiiig  love  was  to  him  in  his 
upward  jvay.  Uotamund  AVilton,  in  her  gay 
luxurious   heme,   "\\ilh  Ler  newly   returned 
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lover  by  lier  side,  was  not  more  blessed  than 
Yalentine  in  tht^.t  narrow  rnoin,  miuicliinp; 
thick  bi-ead  and  butter  before  his  easel,  with 
Mary  watching  him. 

'•What  a  face  hers  is!  How  jNfuiillo 
would  have  painted  her!"  said  the  hid.  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  k'aned  back  in  his  chair  and 
contemplated  what  even  iMary  felt  to  be  a 
very  abortive  sketch  of  her  features.  There 
was  no  nerd  to  mention  the  magic  name. 
"Whenever  Valeutine  spdke  of  her,  Mary  km  w 
he  meant  Rosamund  AVilton.  "She  had  the 
glorious  complexion  of  the  painting,  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  not  a  common  union,  but  the 
perfection  of  Ijcauty.  I  say,  I\Iary,  what  a 
divine  Magdalen  she  would  make,  with  all 
that  singular  hair  loose  !  I  should  like  to 
have  the  chance  of  taking  her  portrait." 

Poor,  infatuated  Valentine!  that  fice  was 
to  be  the  inspiration  of  every  beautiful 
thought  he  ever  drew;  that  face  the  key- 
note by  which  he  struck  the  chords  of  fame  ! 
Mary  was  not  jealous  that  he  should  give 
twenty  thoughts  to  llosamund,  for  one  he 
gave  to  her;  she  had  a  practical  as  well  as 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that  motheis  and 
sisters  never,  or  very  rarely,  are  to  biothers 
and  sons,  what  brothers  and  sons  are  to 
them. 

"  And  you  thought  that  stranfre  gentleman 
was  a  lover;  what  made  you  tliink  so,  Mary  ? 
You  women  are  very  sharp,"  Valentine  said 
presently,  neglecting  his  tea  and  returning 
to  his  sketch.  •'  lie  is  ever  so  much  older 
than  s!ie  is,  and  has  lost  an  arm  besides.'"' 

'•  AVhat  does  that  matter  ?  Do  you  think 
I  should  like  you  anv  the  less  if  you  lost 
both  arms  ?  Come,  Val,  drink  this  and  eat 
some  more  bread.  Are  you  going  to  the 
school  with  ni}^  father  to-night?" 

"  Y  e.s.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  beautiful 
line  from  her  ear  to  her  shoulder  ?  I  won- 
der whether  I  can  draw  it." 

Valentine  spent  a  few  minutes  trying  to 
accomplish  the  impossible,  then  cast  down 
his  pencil,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to 
his  meal.  The  lad  showed  a  wholesome 
appetite  and  keen  according  to  his  time  of 
life,  which  testified  that  he  was  taking  his  first 
attack  of  heart  disease  veiy  favourably. 
Mary  quite  enjoyed  seeing  him  cat  so  vigor- 
ously, and  snnled — her  smile  was  very  im- 
proving to  her  face,  it  was  like  sunshine  to  a 
level  uninteresting  landscape. 

'•  What  is  the  matter  ?  AVhat  is  pleasing 
3'ou  so  much?"  Valentine  asked,  regarding 
her  cheerfully. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  pine  for  love,  Val," 
was  the  reply.  "  You  like  to  look  at  Mi.-^s 
Wilton ;  but  you  don't  sicken  and  refuse 
j^our  food  when  a  successful  worshipper 
appears  on  the  scene.  You  do  not  rail  at 
Sir  Everard,  or  long  to  extinguish  him,  like  a 
lover  in  a  book." 

"  I  could  never  marry  her,  Mary  ;  how 
could  I  ?"  said  the  lad,  with  a  solemnity  that 
would  have  been  nothino- short   of- ludicrous 


to  anybody  but  her.  "  But  what  an  angel- 
face  she  has !  Since  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  her,  I  have  jirowu  in  mental  stature  ; 
a  perfectly  beautiful  woman  is  a  grand  reve- 
lation. There,  iMary,  I  won't  tal  c  any  more 
nonsense  !  I  hope  she  will  be  very  happy  ; 
but,  as  I  live,  she  is  my  first  love  and  will 
be  my  la.s-t !" 

Yiilentine  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his 
tea  with  an  air,  and  returned  tl.e  cup  to  his 
sister,  who  tben  went  down-stairs.  But, 
being  left  alohe.  the  lad's  nuod  changed.  lie 
leaned  do\vn.  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  head  between  his  hands,  thinking 
oloomily.  A  queer  medley  of  feelings  run 
riot  in  most  veiy  young  hearts  ;  but 
Valentine's  was  a  good  heart— generous, 
honest,  almost  religious.  Bosamund  AVilton 
had  been  to  him  as  much  an  ideal  as  his 
beautiful  art  ;  and  he  could  still  adore  her 
afar  off,  though  the  stranger  might  appro- 
priate her  to  liiinself  as  his  wife.  Still  he 
could  think  of  her  as  the  chiefest  amongst 
women,  as  the  rose  is  amongst  flowers.  Wt, 
when  his  father  summoned  him  at  seven 
o'clock  to  accompany  him  to  the  school,  and 
he  passed  Mary  in  the  door-way  of  the 
parlour,  she  thought  his  eyes  looked  red  and 
burning,  as  if  they  had  paid  a  libation  of 
tears  to  some  secret  pain.  Sometimes  we 
will  be  very  heroic,  and  try  to  cheat  ourselves 
into  the  belief  tfiat  we  are  not  so  very  much 
disappointed  after  all,  by  the  loss  that  is 
cutting  our  liearts  in  twain.  Perhaps 
Valentine  had  been  striving  to  deal  thus 
untruly  with  himself. 

CHAPTER    THE  FOURTH. 

Rosamund  was  innocent  as  a  child  in 
all  intention  of  what  she  did  ;  but.  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  Unwins,  she  would  have 
them  come  to  the  Abbey  again  and  again  : 
Mary  to  enjoy  the  summer  beauty  of  the 
gardens,  and  Valentine  to  paint  her  \,ov- 
trait.  This  was  a  dangerous  ordeal  for  an 
imaginative  mind  like  }ioor  Aral's.  He  drank 
in  a  subtle  inspiration  from  her  looks,  words, 
gestures ;  she  treated  him  with  a  rather 
peremptory  familiarity  ;  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name  ;  gave  him  flowers,  lent  him 
books,  and  said  once,  she  wished  she  had  such 
a  brother.  As  for  thinking  that  the  young 
enthusiast  might  repay  her  kindness  with 
love,  she  would  as  soon  have  suspected  the 
mendicant  in  the  street  of  lifting  his  eyes  to 
her. 

Sir  Everard  probably  saw  more  clearly 
than  she  did,  what  might  happen  ;  for  his 
demeanour  to  Valentine,  though  kind,  was 
stiff  and  statelj' ;  for  which  the  Lad  liked  him 
little,  as  it  maj'  be  supposed.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  portrait  that  he  was  paint- 
ing of  her— a  business  which  brought  them 
frequently  into  proximity  ;  for  Valentine 
was  a  painstaking,  and  by  no  means,  in  this 
instance,  a  ra[iid  workman.  He  had  his 
easel  in  the  picture  gallery,  and  there  she  sat 
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to  him.  Sir  Everard  watched  the  progress 
of  the  pict'jre  with  lofty  indulgence;  of 
course,  he  knew  thit  it  was  bad,  but  it 
delighted  Rosamund  and  Aunt  Carry,  so  he 
could  not  object.  But  such  blue,  blue  eyes, 
such  carmine  cheeks,  were  surely  never  seen 
anywhere  but  on  a  very  juvenile  canvas. 
Dawdle  over  it  as  he  w"ouId,  it  was  finished 
at  last,  and  fixed  in  a  gorgeous  gilt  frame. 
Tlien,  and  not  till  then,  did  Eosamund 
perceive  what  a  sublime  caricature  of  herself 
it  presented.  Sir  Everard  and  Aunt  Carrj- 
w'ent  ceremoniously  to  give  their  opinion  as 
it  stood  on  its  easel — an  accomplished  work. 
Valentine  was  standing  beside  it,  looking 
down  upon  the  face  with  that  shy  tenderness 
of  expression  with  which  j'outh  contemplates 
its  first  creation  ;  he  saw  more,  much  more, 
of  course,  than  there  was  to  see  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  see  the  picture  as  it  was  at  all.  but 
merely  his  own  idealised  vision  of  its  original. 
Rosamund,  overflowing  with  a  sly  amuse- 
ment, led  her  aunt  up  to  it  by  the  hand ;  and, 
performing  a  mocking  reverence,  said  : 

''  Let  me  present  you,  Aunt  Carry,  to  her 
rosy-cheeked  mnjesty,  the  queen  of  the 
milkmaids." 

'•I'm  sure,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  and  does  INIr.  Unwin  great  credit,"' 
says  Aunt  Carry,  putting  up  her  glass. 

Valentine  had  felt  Rosamund's  satire  ;  but, 
except  a  slight  convulsion  of  his  upper  lij). 
no  sign  of  pain  escaped  him.  Sir  Everard 
saw  it,  however ;  and,  liking  the  lad's  self- 
command,  he  praised  the  work  where  he 
honestly  could  in  a  quiet  judicious  way, 
which  consoled  the  artist,  if  not  the  boy. 

'•  The  drawing  is  good  and  free ;  the 
colour  will  tone  down  in  time.  i\Ir.  Unwin. 
I  never  saw  a  picture  b^^  a  hand  so  unprac- 
tised, equally,  or  nearly  as  good.  There  is 
nothing  meretricious  in  the  style  :  nothing.  I 
sh:dl  wait  for  your  mellowing  and  maturing, 
and  then  you  shall  try  the  same  subject 
a"'ain  for  me." 

"  T  shall  take  Mr.  Unwin  to  my  room  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  liirht  for  hanmu'r  it," 
said  Aunt  Carry,  who,  witlmut  any  pretence, 
admired  the  picture  extremely.  "  Will  you 
give  me  a  few  minutes  ?" 

Valentine  accompanied  her  gladly,  and  the 
lovers  were  left  alone. 

"It  is  very  wooden,  Everard.  I  wish  I 
had  not  let  him  do  it,  poor  fellow !"  said 
Rosaunind. 

"  I  assiire  you.  Rose,  it  is  a  very  respectable 
production  for  the  lad  at  his  years.  If  he 
can  paint  like  tliat  now,  he  will  ripen  into 
one  of  the  best  i)ainters  by-and-by,"  Sir 
Everard  replied. 

'•1  will  have  it  put  out  of  sight  to-day." 
As  Rosamund  was  uttering  these  words, 
Vrdenline  and  Aunt  Carry  re-entered.  lie 
heard  them,  and  understood  at  once  all  they 
meant.  He  would  have  been  more  than 
mortal  if  he  had  not  betrayed  that  he  heard 
tliem.     Rosamund  had  a  good  heart,  which 


loved  not  to  give  pain,  and  she  tried  to  say 
something  to  him  ;  but  the  red  had  flashed 
into  his  face,  and  the  tears  into  his  eyes  like 
a  child's.  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
took  up  his  cap  to  depart.  Aunt  Carry's 
fussy  delight,  all  unsuspicious  and  single- 
minded,  covered  the  little  awkwardness,  and 
allowed  him  time  to  recover  himself.  He 
tlien  said,  "Good  morning!"  and  left  the 
gallery. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  burning  with  mortified 
pride  and  love,  he  marched  home  and  shut 
himself  in  his  room  to  hide  his  woes.  J*Iai-y 
gained  admittance  by-and-by,  and  then,  as  the 
happy  salutary  fashion  of  the  youthful  heart 
is,  he  made  full  confession  to  her,  and 
received  comfort  appropriate  to  his  frame 
of  mind. 

CHAPTER    TOE    FIFTH. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  one  sunshiny 
morning  a  continuous  stream  of  people,  with 
a  vast  disproportion  of  ladies,  was  passing  by 
tlie  door  of  old  Wisp's  oil  and  colour  shop  on 
their  way  to  the  parish  church  of  Burniiam. 
That  their  pmrposes  were  not  devotional 
might  be  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
air  of  liveliness  and  enjoyment  that  prevailed 
amongst  them,  and  the  rapid  and  careless 
toilettes, — British  ladies  generally  worship  in 
chosen  raiment.  Old  Wisp's  wife,  a  genial, 
gossiping,  redundant  jierson  gtood  in  the 
doorway  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand, 
and  evidently  meditated  following  the  herd 
by-and-by  ;  meantim.e  she  communicated  her 
observations  on  the  people  to  old  Wisp  and 
Valentine  Unwin  who  were  sitting  in  the 
shop,  the  latter  with  his  back  to  the  window 
and  the  street,  vainly  trying  to  affect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  great  event  that  was  to  happen 
that  day. 

"  You  are  dull  this  morning,  JMr.  Valentine, 
arn't  you  well?"  asked  the  matron.  "A 
wedding  always  livens  me  up." 

Old  Wisp  sighed,  and  said  she  was  not  in 
want  of  au}^  spur  to  her  vivacity  under 
ordinary  cii'cumstances,  and  Valentine,  with 
a  sickl}'  smile  on  his  sallow,  young  face, 
replied,  that  weddings  cheered  everybody's 
spirits;  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  the  bereaved 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  bride.  His 
remarks  had  such  a  dreary  moral  (one  that 
jNIrs.  AVisp,  ordinarily  the  best-tempered 
woman  in  the  world,  was  provoked : 

"  Law  !  Mv.  Valentine,  one  might  think 
Miss  Wilton  was  going  to  be  buried  instead 
of  married  to  hear  you  talk.  I  advise  you  to 
put  on  your  cap  and  just  come  awa}-  to  church 
like  the  rest  of  us  !" 

"I  hope  he  knows  better  !"  growled  old 
Wisp;  '-weddings  always  make  fools  of 
women." 

"  You  are  right  en(nigh  there,  Joe,  so  they 
do!  'specially  their  own!"  retorted  his 
wife.     ''There  they  go — down Bongate !" 

Valentine  Unwin  turned  wdiite  and  sick  as 
he  got  vip  and  looked  out  at  the  doorway 
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to  see  the  rapid  cavalcade  pass  along  the  end 
of  the  street.  Mrs.  Wisp  had  disappeared 
amongst  the  throng,  and  perhaps,  tliat  gaj'e 
her  husband  courage  to  be  incons'stent  ]  for. 
as  the  last  carriage  whirled  by,  he  said  : 
•'  Let's  go  and  peep  at  the  church ;  a  wed- 
ding's a  pretty  sight!" 

Valentine  longed  to  do  it.  so  he  was  easy 
tg  be  jjersuadcd ;  and,  leaving  the  shop  to 
take  care  of  itself,  they  started  oif  in  all  haste. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  church- 
door,  but  Valentine  was  now  so  vehemently 
agitated  that  he  pushed  his  way  in  amongst 
them.  Having  effected  an  entrance,  he 
worked  himself  into  a  position  whence  he 
could  see  every  member  of  the  wedding-party 
clearly.  The  ceremony  was  just  commencing  ; 
but,  from  first  to  last  he  heard  never  a  word 
of  it,  for  the  violent  singing  in  his  ears,  and 
the  throbbing  of  every  nerve  and  vein  in  his 
body ;  his  face  was  flushed ;  his  eyes  wild, 
— he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did  ;  certainly, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  looked,  and  what 
notice  ho  was  attracting,  or  he  Avould  not 
have  been  there.  The  last  thing  he  saw  with 
the  eyes  of  recognition,  was  Rosamund  issuing 
from  the  vestry  on  Sir  Evevard's  arm.  She 
looked  quite  happy  ;  bright  and  smiling  under 
her  maiden  coronal  of  flowers  ;  but  there  was 
a  higher  expression  in  her  face  as  if  her  wild, 
girlish  spirits  had  made  pause  to  reflect  on 
this  culminating  day  of  her  life. 

AVhen  the  lad  got  home,  he  went  up-stairs 
holding  by  the  banisters  ;  there  was  a  racking 
pain  in  his  head,  a  fever  heat  burning  all  over 
him.  And  when  Mary  summoned  him  to 
dinner,  though  he  came,  not  a  single  mouthful 
could  he  swallow.  Mary  looked  at  him  with 
pitying  dismay,  and  Tom  Unwin  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  AVhat  ails  Val  that  he  has  lost  his  appe- 
tite ?"  said  he,  regarding  him  anxiously.  '•'  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  have  tliis  horrid 
fever  that  is  stirring  in  Burnhain.  jMake  him 
some  tea,  and  let  him  go  to  bed,  Mary." 

But  A'alcntine  would  sit  up  in  his  painting- 
room  and  paint — such  phantasmagoria !  such 
wild,  ridiculous  fiices,  like  the  dreams  of  a 
delirous  person  !  In  fact,  the  lad  was  deli- 
rious, or  tending  fast  that  way.  Mary  came 
up  and  sat  with  him  when  her  household 
tasks  were  finished,  but  he  would  not  talk.  A 
long  silent  hour  passed  between  them,  and 
then  she,  thinking  to  comfort  him  in  the 
usual  way,  began  to  speak  of  Rosamund.  lie 
turned  round  and  stared  at  her  wildly  for  a 
minute,  and  tliea  burst  into  a  sudden  passion 
of  tears.  IMary  was  terrified,  but  he  flung 
himself  dowii  on  his  knees  wuh  his  head  in 
her  lap  and  wept  like  a  woman  in  spite  of  all 
her  consolations.  Probably  this  fit  of  emotion 
removed  the  pressure  from  the  brain,  and 
f  aved  him  from  something  worse,  for  when 
his  sobs  ceased  through  simple  exhaustion, 
he  was  more  like  himself  again ;  but  for 
weeks  a  slow  fever  hung  aliout  his  frame, 
wearing  him  to  a  shadow.     There  was  even  a 


time  when  Mary  thought  he  would  die,  but 
the  elasticity  of  the  youth  triumphed  and  bore 
him  through, — a  good  deal  wasted  and  worn, 
but  ultimately  none  the  worse,  mentally  or 
morally,  for  the  pathetic  end  of  his  first  love's 
dream. 

CHAPTER    THE    SIXTH. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Sir  P^verard  and  Lady  Maxwell,  and 
the  end  of  them  finds  Valentine  Unwin  and 
his  sister  located  in  a  dingy  setof  rooms  which 
they  had  furnished  themselves  on  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  Newman  Street.  There  are 
many  other  people  under  the  same  roof,  all 
more  or  less  noisy,  irregulai-,  and  slovenly; 
it  is  a  queer  place  for  Mary,  with  her  orderly 
tastes  and  habits,  to  be  iu  f  but  she  would  live 
anywhere  with  Valentine,  who  says  that  is 
the  artists'  quarter,  and  for  that  reason 
prefers  it  to  any  other.  The  stairs  are 
covered,  not  with  carpet,  but  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  sheet-lead;  the  doorway  is  always 
wide  open,  being  in  possession  of  perpetual 
parties  of  juvenile  street-brigands,  and  on  the 
ground-floor  is  a  shop  with  a  collection  of 
images,  tazze.  picture-frames  and  other  such 
commodities  for  Avhich  there  does  not  iippear 
to  be  a  very  brisk  sale.  Young  men  shiging 
spasmodic  'chants  up  the  stairs  very  late  at 
night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  morning, 
used  once  greatly  to  alarm  ^Mary,  who  had  a 
reasonable  dread  of  fire  and  of  tipsey  candies 
going  to  bed,  but  she  took  little  heed  c)f  them 
now — she  was  wearing  into  the  new  life  vith 
that  ease  and  perfectuess  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar attril)ute  of  self-denying  Avcmen. 

Tom  Unwin  had  been  taken  from  an  uu- 
appreciating  world  four  years  before,  and 
then  the  two  children  gathered  together  the 
little  he  had  to  leave  them  and  removed  to 
London. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  piece  of  information 
to  say  that  they  were  poor — of  course,  they 
were  'poor — but  they  were  a  happy  pair  not- 
withstanding. IMary's  stone-drawing  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door;  she  knew  every  turn 
and  doubleof  the  science  of  domesticcconomy 
and  practised  them  with  the  art  of  a  house- 
hold Machiavel. 

Valentine  had  the  three  meals  a-day  and 
neat  clothing;  Mary — but  then  it  did  not 
matter  how  she  was  dressed — she  was  so 
very  plain.  But,  plain  or  not,  Mary  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  young  fellows  who 
came  up  the  leaded  staircase  to  her  brother's 
painting-room.  She  was  full  of  Avise  and 
witty  talk,  and  good  sense  too;  she 
bad  given  up  being  nervously  shy,  and 
made  tea  for  visitors,  by  chance,  with  a  smil- 
ing face,  Avhich  lost  half  its  ugliness  during 
the  process.  There  Avas  one  enthusiast  Avho 
said  she  had  handsome  eyes,  and  tliat  if  she 
Avere  only  a  little  fatter.  *she' would  be  better 
looking  than  half  the  Avomen  he  kncAV. 

A'alentine  had  not  done  great  things  as  yet; 
he  was  young  and  obscure,  but  he  Avas  diligent, 
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pitient,  and  hopeful — nay,  confident  of 
ultimate  success,  thonp:h  it  in'fp;Tit  be  preceded 
b\^  manv  a  st''U2;':flo.  many  a  disappointment 
and  anxietr.  Perhaps  it  was  tlie  consci- 
on-ness  of  the  fjfovviri'i;  and  ripening  power 
within  li'm  that  kept  him  cheerful  andhapp}-. 
— M-ir\'  thon.iiht  so. 

While  the  chill  March  east-wind  was 
sweepiuG:  the  London  streets — while  snow- 
dri>nsand  timid  violets  were  openin:^  in  the 
srrass  under  snnnv  country  hed^rerows,  Val- 
entine was  cooped  up  in  his  paintintr-room 
wnrlving  with  honest  fervour  at  a  ])ictnre 
which  lie  hoped  to  see  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy;  Mary  watched  his  conception  arow 
out  upon  the  canvas,  day  by  day  until  she 
disrerned  in  the  sweet  face  an  idealised 
7-eminiscence  of  Rosamund  Wilton — poorVal's 
first  love.  He  had  had  no  other  love  since 
then  to  efface  tlie  vivid  beauty  of  that  dream 
and  her  face  and  form  were  still  his  perfect 
incarnation  of  womanly  loveliness.  Hisjiictnre 
was  a  Svbil,  a  glorious  inspired  countenance, 
loftv  and  pure  in  expression,  as  if  her  soul 
were  communing  with  gods.  It  was  a  finer 
pictni'e  than  Valentine  knew  ;  the  hand  now 
M'as  beivinulne:  to  obey  the  heart;  the  pencil 
to  work  out  faithfully,  what  the  spirit  con- 
ceived. jMary  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
comiiifi-  day  when  his  cenius  shouhl  be 
ackuowlcdo-ed,  and  thev  should  be  no  lonrrer 
poor — when  they  should  no  more  need  to 
ec^niomise  every  penny,  to  live  sparely  and 
dress  meanly.  But  I  will  not  expose  poor 
Mary's  thrift  in  her  earl3r  toilsome  days,  she 
never  exposed  it,  and  why  should  her 
bidgrnpher  do  it  for  her? 

Valentine  was  no  longer  the  plain-looking 
indiviilual  he  had  been  once;  but  as  liltle 
could  he  lay  claim  to  that,  to  me.  objection- 
able pi'aise  of  being  "a  handsome  man."  He 
liad  an  olive  face,  thin  and  clear  in  feature, 
dark  great  deep-set  eyes,  and  black  hair, 
rather  long  and  waved.  A  small  moustache 
shaded  his  mouth,  and  a  peaked  beard  orna- 
mented his  chin  :  as  it  had  never  known  the 
razor,  it  was  fine  and  glossy,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  vain  emulation  amongst  his 
fellow  artists.  Mary  used  to  tease  him  some- 
times, and  tell  him  that  he  had  a  per.s()nal 
vanity  in  his  hirsute  glories,  but  she  did  not 
believe  what  she  said.  There  never  was  a 
man  of  simpler  and  more  guileless  temper 
than  he  was;  a  chihl  could  have  taken  him 
in — yes,  and  often  did,  by  a  pitiful  tjije  of 
fever  or  father's  leg.  beguiling  pence  from  his 
unsuspicious  pocket.  He  looked  older  than 
his  yeai's,  from  his  grave,  absorbed  air  ;  but 
under  all  his  gravity  there  was  a  vein  of 
humour,  true  and  genial.  If  Fate  meant  to 
have  many  more  (campaigns  with  him  before 
lettivig  him  pass  tliri)Ugh  the  gates  of  worldly 
success,  she  could  scarcely  iiave  met  with 
any  man  who  would  bear  her  assaults  with 
better  temper,  or  repulse  them  with  higher 
mettle.  He  was  made  of  that  finely  wrought 
stufl"  which  will  bend  and  rebound,  but  never 


break  ;  of  that  strong  fibre  which  pressure 
stretches,  but  cannot  rend.  Amongst  a  thou- 
sand it  would  be  hard  to  find  ten  uien  with 
ereater  elements  of  success  in  them,  than  lay 
hid  umlir  tlie  quiet  exterior  of  Valentine 
Unwin.  T\!ary  knew  and  felt  this  ;  and, 
under  the  burden  which  rested  mainly  on 
her  patient  shoulders,  itupheld  her  miglitily. 
It  was  pleasantly  curious  to  see  the  pnic 
at  work  in  their  mutual  studio;  Mary, 
spectacled  and  stern,  bending  over  her  st'ine, 
with  fine  elaborate  touch,  stroke  bv  stroke 
shadinii'  up  a  cloud  to  the  required  blackness, 
or  sometimes  sketching  a  vignette  for  a  song, 
— a  rather  favourite  task  of  hers,  because  it 
called  out  what  little  invention  she  possessed. 
A  poetical  interpretation  had  been  ])ut,  now 
and  then,  on  Mary's  music  vignettes,  for 
which  the  publishers  would  sometimes  give 
her  a  coujil  '  of  guineas  ;  but  her  most  con- 
stant work  was  laying  those  broad  flat  lints 
on  which  we  first  saw  her  toiling  at  at  the 
Burnham  School  of  Design.  A'alentine  stood 
at  his  easel,  idle  sometimes,  but  not  often. 
When  he  was  in  a  slow  humour,  his  cieat 
work,  tiie  Sybil,  reposed,  and  he  sketched 
children's  heads  from  the  family  of  the 
woman  who  lived  in  tlie  basement  and  looked 
after  the  lodtjers.  People  are  attracted  by  a 
pretty  drawing  of  a  child,  who  could  not 
appreciate  hiuh  art,  and  Valentine  liad  s(dd 
several  groni)s  of  Gipsy  Girls,  Peasant  Boys, 
and  Ant;els,  all  renderings  of  the  Bilton 
family,  who  hajipened,  foi'tunately,  to  be  veiy 
good-looking.  Once  he  took  Mary  as  a  for- 
tune-teller; the  likeness  was  inimitable,  but 
nobody  had  a  lancy  to  her,  and  she  still 
remained  in  lier  jiictorial  cloak  and  hood, 
leaning  up  against  the  study  wall,  with  her 
face  towards,  it,  unsold,  and  unlikely  to  be 
sold,  unless  a  windfall  of  good  fortune  happen- 
ed to  that  young  enthusiast,  who  said  she  had 
handsome  eyes.  But  when  he  was  in  his  best 
moods,  then  he  laboured  on  his  Sybil,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that,  out  of  his  patience  she 
grew  slowly  to  perfection  ;  every  touch 
was  a  touch  of  love,  for  Valentine  was  a 
true  artist,  and  gave  his  whole  energy ,of  soul 
and  spirit  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
woik  !  There  was  not  a  careless  stroke,  not 
an  unmeaning  stroke  in  the  whole  ;  he  Uiiglit 
hereafter 'paint  with  greater  fluency,  but 
never  with  more  fervour,  never  with  more 
faithfulness. 

CHAPTER    THE    SEVENTH. 

"  Dinner  is  ready,  Val !"'  Val  paid  no  heed 
to  the  thrice-repeated  announcement:  he 
was  regarding  his  picture  with  that  pleasant 
enthusiasm  which  conu-s  over  the  true  artist 
when  he  forgets  hims  If  in  his  art.  and  feels 
that  he  has  done  a  piece  ol  true  and  honest 
work.  Mary  came  behind  him,  and  admired 
over  his  shoulder.  The  great  picture  was 
finished,  and  it  was  b<'autil'ul  indeed — beauti- 
ful enough  to  satisfy  even  her  who  would  not 
have  him  ever  fall  short  of  the  best  ;    her 
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praisi  was  not  very  lofty  in  sound,  hut  Valcn- 
tiiie  knr^w  its  valuo.  '•  It  \yI11  do  !"  said  she, 
emphatically.  "Go  on  and  conquer,  my 
brother !" 

IIo  tiu-ned  about  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 
exclaiming  gaily,  but  without  a  trace  of 
conceit,  '•  I  think  it  will  do.  Mary  !" 

And  the  a  the  pair,  in  the  highest  good- 
humour,  betook  themselves  to  the  little 
round  table  in  t]ie  corner,  and  ate  their 
dinner  silently,  the  Sybil  Avatching  them  with 
in-^pircd  eyes,  which  did  not  look  much  as  if 
they  wore  meant  to  contemplate  such  a 
homely  scene. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  picture  that 
would  please  generally.  It  was  a  single 
figuve.  without  any  theatrical  accessories  or 
startling  effects.  The  eye  settled  at  once 
upon  tho  face,  and  lingered  there  with  a 
loving  sense  of  beholding  a  beauty  that 
satisfied  heart  and  soul  fully.  It  was  woman, 
and  it  was  goddess ;  it  was  purity  and 
strength;  it  was  earth  and  heaven  com- 
bined. The  idea  had  been  distinctly  con- 
ceived, and  executed  faithfully.  The  flesh 
tints  were  pure,  warm,  and  rich,  as  if  life- 
blood  glowed  through  the  face ;  the  lips 
breathed  ;  tho  hair  floated  abroad  as  if  air 
stirred  in  it.  The  manipulation  of  every,  the 
minutest,  part  was  exquisitely  delicate  and 
expressive.  The  white  drapery  that  covered 
Avithout  concealing,  the  swelling  outlines  of 
throat  and  bosom,  was  painted  with  as  tender 
and  thonglitful  a  care  as  the  soft  bloom  of 
the  cheek,  or  the  dewy  brilliancy  of  the  eye  ; 
the  clas^D  of  the  girdle  gleamed  like  jewels 
rarely  set,  and  the  golden  armlets  bound  the 
supp)h  arms  as  if  they  were  raised  from  the 
polished  ilesh.  The  back-ground  was  all 
dark,  except  above  the  head,  whence  a  light 
shone  down  upon  the  face  as  if  out  of  Heaven, 
and  by  this  light  the  figure  was  seen.  1 
cannot  tell  whether  it  transgressed  any  of  the 
conventional  rules  of  ai-t;  but,  whether  or 
not,  it  was  a  picture  to  which  the  gaze  would 
wander  again  and  again,  and  from  which  the 
mind  would  carry  away  a  thought  of  beauty 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Valentine's  painting-room  was  besieged 
many  times  that  day  by  his  young  fellow 
artists,  who  were  not  perhaps  such  enthusia.'<ts 
as  ]Marv  in  his  behalf;  for  before  night, 
under  their  frosty  comments  and  predictions 
his  hopes  and  dreams  lost  much  of  their 
glow.  They  were  not  curious  or  jealous — 
'these  are  not  the  vices  of  the  careless, 
thriftless  tribe — but  they  were  dubious,  and 
thought  to  lesson  his  disappointment,  if 
ultimately  he  ircM  disappointed,  by  not  flat- 
tering too  much  now. 

'■'  You  expect  to  get  into  the  Academy 
Exhil»ition,  Val;  but  you  won't,-'  said  one 
lugubrious  long-haired  individual,  who  had 
not  found  his  historical  paintings,  tvrelve  feet 
by  fuurteen,  very  acceptable  to  the  Hanging 
Committee.  "  You  won't,  and  Fll  tell  you 
why ;  tho  old  fogies  are  so  afraid  of  a  new 


fellow  who  is  likely  to  cut  them   out,    that 
they'll  never  let  you  in." 

'•  Nonsense  !"cried  Mary,good-humouredly, 
"  You  youngsters  have  too  high  a  conceit  of 
yourselves ;  to  talk  of  any  of  you  cutting 
out  the  old  names  !  Make  names  for  your- 
selves, and  lot  other  people's  abide  in  good 
odour  !" 

Mr.  Sharpe  put  up  his  eyebrows  at  this 
little  tirade,  and  told  Mary  she  did  not  know 
the  petty  feelings  rife  in  the  world. 

"Val  and  I  will  not  listen  to  croakers!" 
retorted  she.  "You  will  learn  to  think 
better  of  human  nature  every  day  longer 
that  you  live :  I  do.  Val's  picture  will 
make  him  no  enemies,  and  no  rivals,  I'm 
sure !" 

"■  I  wish  it  may  not,  and  that  it  may  be 
accepted  and  well  hung;  but  look  how  I 
have  been  treated  !  For  five  years  running 
have  I  sent  in  a  noble  work  or  two,  and  they 
have  never  exhibited  one!  But  I'll  keep  on 
plaguing  'em  till  thoy  do  ;  for  I  know  why 
I  am  kept  out;"  and  Mr.  Sharpe  looked 
grimly  significant,  as  he  formed  with  his 
lip.s  a  certain  awful  name,  at  which  both 
Valentine  and  jMary  laughed.  "  It  is  the 
great  ]Mac,  and  nobody  else,  Avho  keeps 
me  out !"  added  the  luckless  artist,  piqued 
by  the  rallying  laugh.  "  If  one  of  my  pic- 
tures gets  hung  on  those  venal  walls — 
which  I  don't  expect — his  reputation  will 
evaporate  like  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  bad 
cheroot.  Miss  ]Mary,  I  am  athirst, — is  the 
kettle  lioiling  ?" 

The  kettle  was  boiling:  so  Mary  made  tea 
to  console  the  unphilosophical  painter,  v.ho 
afterwards  helped  the  frame-maker,  who 
came  up  from  the  little  shop,  to  fix  Sybil 
in  her  frame.  The  picture  remained  in 
the  studio  about  a  week  longer,  and  was 
then  sent  in  for  tho  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who,  to  jMr.  Sharpe's  surprise  and 
indignation,  accepted  it,  and  gave  it  an 
excellent  position  on  their  ■'venal  Avails." 
Valentine  bore  his  success  Avith  modest  exul- 
tation. 

"  Wo  shall  see  Rome  yet.  Mary  !'  cried  he. 
"Surely  Ave  shall!"  AA-as  her  ansAver;  but 
Mr.  Sharpe,  Avhose  private  disappoihtments 
made  him  ever  a  Avet  blanket  over  tlic  kindling 
hopes  of  his  friend  ,  l.iade  them  Avait  and  see 
Avhat  the  art  critics  said  about  the  picture, 
and  whether  it  was  sold  or  not.  JMary  was 
sure  it  Avould  be  sold,  and  equally  sure  that 
nobody  could  find  anything  but  good  to  say 
about  it. 

Still  theprivate-vieAv  days  passed,  and  the 
Exhibition  opened  to  the  general  public; 
hut  A'alcntine  Unwin's  picture  di<l  not  liear 
that  sweet  sign  of  appreciation  expressed  I>v 
the  green  ticket  bearing  the  magic  Avord 
Sold.  Mary  was  keenly  disappcintcd  in 
her  own  mind  :  but  she  bade  Valentine  net 
be  impatient, — its  lucky  da  Avouhl  ccme.  It 
seemed  long  in  coming,  however ;  and  as 
AA-eek  after  week  passed  by,  the  young,  artis". 
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a  littlo  subdued,  betook  biraself  to  his 
chilJrcu's  hcad;!i,  and  jM-ary  to  her  litho- 
graphy, with  the  steady  perseverance  which 
daily  wants,  and  nothing  but  daily  wants, 
elicit. 

Mary  spent  more  shillings  than  was  strictly 
prudent,  iu  visiting  the  Exhibition  at  fashion- 
able hours,  to  see  how  her  brother's  picture 
aileclcd  the  general  mob  of  observers.  iMost 
people  paused  before  it  for  a  lengthy  survey, 
and  she  overheard  many  comments,  all  more 
or  less  complimentary  ;  now  and  then  she 
saw  a  fastidious  connoisseur  return  to  it  again 
and  again  to  enjoy  it,  and,  as  she  hoped,  not- 
withsta.udiiig  the  obscure  name  of  the  artist, 
to  purchase  it.  But  this  longed-for  event 
did  not  come  to  pass:  the  sultry  sumnnn* 
days  flcv/  by,  and  the  Exhibition  was  witliin 
a  week  of  closing,  when  a  curious  incident 
occurred  ;  what  this  was  shall  be  related  in 
the  ensuing  chapter. 

OYSTER  SEED. 


The  English  language  knows  no  bounds. 
As  soon  as  a  new  discovery  is  nnade,  it  claims 
the  riglit  of  coining  a  new  word  to  fit  it. 
Agriculture  is  of  ancient  date,  extending 
back,  in  a  variety  of  georgical  formy,  into  the 
night  of  ages,  as  they  say.  Pisciculture  is  a 
modern  science,  at  least  in  Europe,  though 
the  Chinese  profess  to  have  practised  fish- 
breeding  long  before  it  was  ever  dreamt  of 
here.  There  are  European  fish  considered 
very  desirable  to  naturalise  in  British  streams 
and  lakes,  but  which  still  remain  aliens 
to  Queen  Victoria's  aqueous  eaipire.  Gold 
and  silver  fish  are  undoubtedly  oriental. 
But  the  practice  of  fish-culture  has  hitherto 
l)een  limited  to  fresh  waters  and  to  fish 
projier  ;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  extended  to 
shell-fisli  and  crustaceans.  The  sea,  with  its 
multitudinous  inhabitants,  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  take  its  chance;  its  very  vastness 
frightened  oif  all  interference.  The  proverb, 
'■  He  who  embraces  too  much,  cannot  keep 
tight  hold,"  appears  applicable  to  the  ocean, 
if  to  anything.  The  sea,  too,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  sterility  and  vora- 
ciousness, swallowing  up  everything,  and 
returning  nothing.  An  absurd  and  fruitle;w 
attempt  was  compared  by  Virgil  to  the  act 
of  milking  he-goats  and  of  plougliing  the 
sea-shove.  The  nineteenth  century,  however, 
intends  no  hnigcr  to  leave  the  progeny  of  the 
sea  to  their  own  devices.  It  has  taken  up  a 
systematic  and  scientific  system  of  turning 
the  sea  to  proiitalile  account. 

Nature  may  be  liberal,  naturally,  she  may, 
and  does,  furnish  us  with  altundant  supplies. 
otherwis3  we  should  long  since  have  starved, 
at  least  as  far  as  fish  and  shell-(ish  are  con- 
cerned. Bat  it  is  now  thougiit  (and  was 
proved  last  suinmor)  that  Nature  will  be  the 
l)o;ter  for  a  heljiing  hand  in  the  fields  of 
Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  Earth  :  and, 
as  the  culture  of  the  sea  has  becMi  proposed. 


seconded,  carried,  and  performed,  we  are  iu 
possession  of  a  new  science — Maricultare,  as 
we  will  presume  to  stylo  it.  The  sea  is  to  be 
rendered  infinitely  more  productive  than  it 
has  been,  by  artificial  means.  Its  live  stock 
is  to  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  a  thousand- 
fold, a  millionfold,  or  more.  How  many  dif- 
ferent species  of  marine  domestic  animals 
will  thus  be  taken  under  the  guardianship  of 
man,  remains  at  present  uncertain;  time  will 
proljably  extend  the  list.  At  present,  oyster- 
culture  is  the  scheme  in  vogue ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  instead  of 
finding  oyster-beds  hero  and  there,  at  blind 
hap-liazard,  we  may  increase  them  indefi- 
nitely, in  all  convenient  situations  on  our  own 
enormous  line  of  coast,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonies, 
in  North  America  as  well  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done 
again. 

The  French  arc  very  fond  of  oysters.  Any 
oyster  goes  down  with  them ;  oysters  of 
greyish  and  greenish  complexion,  which  an 
English  native  would  be  ashamed  to  own  for 
a  relation,  are  swallowed,  beards  and  all,  by 
dainty  dames.  A  dish  of  oysters  washed  down 
l)y  a  bottle  of  small  white  wine,  is  a  brealvfast 
for  a  prince,  of  which  his  princess  will  partake 
without  hard  pressing.  SecondlV;  for  the 
sake  of  protection  to  French  fisheries,  the 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  English-caught 
fish  is  hindered  with  a  pertinacity  which 
approaches  to  unreasoning  prejudice  and 
blind  folly.  But  French  oyster-beds  are 
running  short,  and  fail  to  furnish  the  supply 
required.  The  French  oyster-fishery  has  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  decadence,  that  if  some 
speedy  remedy  be  not  applied,  every  produc- 
tive source  will  soon  be  exhausted.  At  La- 
Rochelle.  at  ^larennes,  at  Rochefort,  at  the 
Ishinds  of  Re  and  Oleron  out  of  twenty-three 
beds  which  heretofore  constituted  the  main 
riches  of  this  portion  of  the  coast,  eighteen 
are  completely  ruined ;  while  those  which 
still  yield  a  certain  supply  are  gravely  com- 
promised by  the  increasing  invasion  of  mus- 
sels. Consequently,  the  oyster-moj  chants  of 
that  neighbourliood,  being  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  catch  to  keep  their  pits 
stocked  v/ith  tlio  oysters  which  it  is  their 
business  to  fatten  and  bring  to  perfection 
therein,  are  put  to  tiie  great  expense  of  fetch- 
ing them  from  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  yet 
are  unable  to  meet  the  public  consnnn)tion. 
The  same  decrease  in  the  oyster  population 
is  going  on  elsewhere  generally,  as  ftir  as 
France  is  concerned.  It  is  fast  retreating 
either  before  an  advancing  army  of  mussels, 
as  at  I\Iarennes,  or  a  suilbcating  stream  cf 
marly  mud,  as  on  certain  portions  of  the 
roadstead  at  Brest. 

The  French  epicure  is  therefore  tantalise(^ 
by  a  couple  of  impossibilities  ;  one  pliysical^ 
the  other  moral.  He  is  told  that  he  cannot 
have  his  fill  of  Gallic  oysters,  because  a  full 
meal  of  Gallic   oysters  does   not  exist;    and 
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also  that  he  ou,2;ht  not,  must  not,  and  shall 
not  have  his  fill  of  forei,a;n  oysters,  because 
such  a  heinous,  contraband  bar.qf?et  would  be 
contrary  to  every  French  protectionist  prin- 
ciple. Whatever  ma}^  be  the  duty  on  the 
article  marked  on  the  Tarif,  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing-  amongst  French  customs'-olhcers 
that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
French  fishing-boats,  the  produce  of  English 
fisheries  is  to  be  hindered,  hampered,  over- 
hauled, and  excluded  by  every  ingenious 
impediment  and  annoyance  that  ill-will  and 
jealousy  are  capable  of  devising.  If  not  pro- 
hibited by  one  j)lain-spoken  word,  fish  is  still 
prohibited  so  effectually  that  an^'  one  who 
attempts  to  import  it  very  soon  grows  sick 
of  the  task. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
An  enthusiastic  savant  bold!}- replied,  "In- 
crease the  produce  of  the  national  ojster- 
beds.  Undertake,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  b}'  the  agency  of  the  men  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Imperial  navy,  the 
sov/ing  of  oysters  all  along  the  French 
coast,  so  as  to  rejieople  the  ruined  beds,  to 
revive  those  which  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, to  increase  those  that  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  to  create  new 
ones  wherever  the  nature  of  the  bottom  will 
permit." 

For  once,  national  selfishness  has  invented 
a  means  of  world-wide  benefit.  The  wizard 
who  promised  to  perform  the  magical  feat  of 
raising-  up  abundance  in  the  midst  of  dearth 
is  Monsieur  Ooste.  member  of  the  Institute, 
^nd  Professor  of  Comparative  Embryogeny 
to  the  College  of  France.  Oysters  are  inte- 
resting creatures,  whose  natural  history  had 
not  escaped  Monsieur  Coste's  professional 
observation,  although  it  is  lUterly  despised 
by  the  vulgar.  Few  persons  know  even  what 
is  the  favourite  and  natural  position  of  an 
oyster  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  they  fancy 
that  it  lies  with  the  flat  shell  upwards,  be- 
cause they  see  it  so  packed  in  fishmongers' 
tubs  to  keep  the  liquor  in.  But  the  oyster 
itself  wants  to  let  the  liquor  out,  and  to  re- 
new it  as  often  as  it  can  ;  and  so  it  prefers  to 
lie  with  the  flat  shell  downwards,  the  hollow 
shell  ujjperinost  serving  for  a  house  or  dome 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water.  An 
oyster  has  a  will  of  its  own;  for  if  not  at- 
tached to  a  stone  or  to  another  shell,  and  the 
angle  at  which  it  lies  inclined  be  not  too  un- 
favourable, it  will  exercise  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, and  change  to  the  side  it  likes  best 
by  a  sudden  spring  or  snapping  of  the  valves. 
An  oyster-pit,  in  genial  weather  when  the 
tide  is  out,  is  anything  but  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject to  visit.  The  inmates  give  unmistake- 
ai>le  signs  of  life  by  spittings  and  spurtings 
and  suekings-in  of  fluid,  b}'  gentle  openings 
or  sharp  shuttings-to. 

Monsieur  Coste  was  cognisant  of  two  im- 
portant facts  in  the  oyster's  biography.  Every 
oyster  produces  not  less  than  from  one  to  two 
millions  of  young  ones  annually.     They  are 


visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  only  as  the  turbid  liquor  wh.ich  con- 
stitutes the  milkiness  of  oysters  when  they 
are  going  out  of  season.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, young  oysters  are  seen  to  be  furnished 
each  with  a  bivalve  shell,  like  their  parent; 
they  are  exceedingly  interesting  objects,  and 
especially  beautiful  when  viewed  with  polar- 
ised light.'  Prepared  specimens  are  to  be 
had  of  Amadio  of  Throgmorton  Street  and 
other  first-class  opticians.  These  myriads  of 
tiny  cnibryos  issue  in  crowds  irom  the  valves 
of  every  mother  oyster — and  every  oyster  is 
a  mother — like  swarms  of  bees  rushing  from 
their  hives.  But,  unlike  the  bees,  they  have 
no  queen  to  direct  their  course  and  decide 
upon  their  final  home.  Swimming  frcel^^ 
they  are  carried  away  by  the  tide  to  unfa- 
vourable spots,  are  smothered  in  sediment, 
or  become  the  prey  of  polypi  and  other  ma- 
rine animalcule-eaters.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  find  a  suitable  resting- 
place,  and  grow  to  the  size  which  fits  them 
for  human  food. 

But,  secondly,  if  we  can  arrest  and  harbour 
the  young  fry  before  their  perilous  dispersion 
through  the  wide  wide  sea,  we  can  solve  the 
pioblim  of  obtaining  an  almost  indefinite 
increase  of  shell-fish;  and  Monsieur  Coste 
became  aware  of  a  means  of  fixing  this 
microscopic  population  at  the  moment  of 
making  its  adventurous  exodus.  The  roots 
and  branches  of  certain  tropical  trees  (no 
doubt  the  originals  which  Earon  IStunchau- 
sen's  oyster-trees  and  cockle  trees  were  in- 
tended to  caricature)  are  often  loaded  with 
shell-fish,  in  the  case  when  they  dip  and 
droop  into  saltwater  creeks.  This  might 
have  suggested  the  idea  (though  it  is  not  so 
stated),  that  by  sinking  branches  of  trees 
over  oyster-beds  and  in  their  neighbourhood, 
a  little  before  the  spawning  reason,  it  would 
be  possible  to  retain  these  legions  of  living 
dust  at  the  outset  of  their  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fiftv-cight.  Monsieur  Coste.  in  a 
report  to  the  Emperor,  suggested  that  such  a 
plan  should  be  adopted;  he  stated,  besides, 
the  conclusions  which  led  him  to  assert  that 
the  sea  might  be  put  into  cultivation,  just  as 
well  as  the  land.  The  conseqiu-nce  was,  that 
the  Head  of  the  State  ordained  that  the  Bay 
of  Saint  Brieuc,  on  the  noith  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, should  be  made  the  theatre  of  a  first 
sowing  of  oysters  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  executed  by  means  of 
goveinment  vessels,  confided  to  the  care  of 
tlieir  crews,  and  destined,  in  case  of  success, 
to  serve  as  a  model,  along  the  whole  coast- 
line of  France,  for  the  creation  of  a  vast 
submarine  exploitation — the  word  deserves 
to  be  naturalised,  as  it  has  no  English  equiva- 
lent— wliich  must  prove  equally  serviceable 
to  the  development  of  the  i.avy  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  maritime  population.  Yery 
lately,  Monsieur  Coste  has  addre.-sed  a  second 
report    to    the    Emperor,    summing   up   the 
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progress  which  ostriculture  has  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  rondstearl  chosen  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design  offers  (on  a  solid  bottom, 
naturally  clean  and  composed  of  shell  or 
madrepore-sand  slightl}^  covered  with  marl 
or  mud),  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  hectares, 
evervwhere  favourable  to  the  residence  of 
the  parent  m-dliisc.  A  hectare  is  equal  to 
nearly  two  nores  and  a-half  English.  The 
current  wliich,  at  every  tide  oscillates  from 
nortli-west  to  south-west,  and  from  south- 
west to  north-west,  at  the  rate  of  about  tuo 
miles  and  a-half  per  hour,  brings  with  it  a 
ceaseless  renovation  of  water,  sweeps  away 
in  its  course  ever}^  unhealthy  deposit,  and  by 
breaking  on  the  numerous  rocks,  contracts 
those  vivifying  powers  which  are  communi- 
cated by  an  incessant  aeration.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  bottom  and  the  active  nature  of 
the  limpid  waters  which  cover  it,  combine, 
therefore,  throughout  this  immense  submarine 
domain,  all  riic  conditions  necessary  to  favour 
the  multiplication  and  development  of  the 
esculent  mullusc  which  it  is  proposed  there 
to  accliuiati.se.  and  whose  produce  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  annually  an  inexhaustible 
harvest. 

But  what  Science,  in  her  v,'ork  of  interven- 
tion and  conquest,  had  counselled  as  an  en- 
terprise of  jiublic  utility,  Empiricism  and 
Routine  had  condemned  beforehand  as  a  piece 
of  chimericil  fool-hardiness.  There  were, 
therefore,  plenty  of  opponents  and  prophets 
of  failure.  It  is  an  honour  to  Science,  that  in 
this  case  she  lias  maintained  her  dignity.  b\' 
showing  that  in  natural  history,  as  in  astro- 
nomy, abstract  theories  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  practical  results,  so  as  even  to 
render  the  seas  a  domain  accessible  to  human 
knowledge  and  industry.  And  thus  Phy- 
siology exercises  her  empire  over  organic 
nature,  by  an  application  of  the  laws  of  life. 
The  immersinii  of  the  parent  shell-fish,  com- 
menced in  March  last,  was  completed  towards 
the  end  of  April,  under  Monsieur  Coste's 
inspection  and  sujierintendence.  In  this  short 
space  of  time,  tliree  million  oysters,  some 
taken  from  the  open  sea,  others  from  Cancale, 
others  from  Treguier,  were  distributed  in 
ten  longitudinal  beds  themselves  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  bay,  and  representing 
altogether  a  superlices  of  a  thousand  hec- 
tares. Tliese  beds  had  been  previously  traced 
on  a  marine  chart  indicating  the  fertile  spots, 
and  marked  by  buoys  and  floating  flags,  to 
guide  the  course  of  the  vessels  which  sowed 
the  oysters.  Ihit  in  order  that  tliis  sowing 
process  should  be  performed  with  the  regu- 
larity of  an  agricultural  operation,  and  that 
the  mother  oysters  should  be  dropped  suffi- 
ciently apart  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
a  goverunient  steamer,  sonieti'.ues  the  Ariel, 
and  sometimes  the  Antilope,  took  in  tow  the 
boats  tliat  were  laden  with  the  shell-fisli, 
and  so  dr.igged  them  backwards  and  foi'- 
ward.s  longit'ul.iially,  as  regularly  as  a  jdough 


traces     successive     parallel     furrows    in    a 
field.  , 

While  the  tug-steamer  was  performing  this 
manoeuvre,  her  crew  (dispersed  amongst  the 
flotilla  of  boats  that  were  being  towed) 
emptied  into  the  sea  the  baskets  of  oysters 
that  were  the  seed-corn  of  this  new  mnricul- 
tural  experiment.  But,  to  insure  success,  it 
was  not  enough  to  jilace  the  colony  of  oysters 
in  conditions  favoura.ble  to  their  multipli- 
cation ;  it  was  also  requisite  to  organise 
around  them  and  over  them  ready  m.eans  of 
receiving  and  harbouring  their  progenj',  so 
as  to  compel  it  to  fix  itself  on  the  spot  where 
it  began  to  disperse:  for  the  immersion  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  spawning. 
This  second  operation,  which  transformed 
the  fertilised  gidf  into  a  sort  of  submarine 
nursery  or  stock-farm,  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  contrivances  whose  simulta- 
neous employment  has  already  given  immense 
results,  and  which,  at  no  distant  epoch,  will 
enable  the  oyster  harvest  to  be  augmented 
to  any  extent,  provided  that  preliminary 
measures  are  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

The  first  artful  dodge  consists  in  paving 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  the  productive 
beds  are  to  be  made  with  old  oy.-ter  shells  or 
any  other  shells,  so  that  not  a  single  embryo 
shall  issue  from  the  parent  oyster  without 
meeting  with  a  solid  substance  on  which  it 
can  tix  itself.  Sea-shells,  of  whatever  species, 
gathered  from  the  beach,  answer  perfectly. 
In  no  instance  would  any  serious  difficulty 
be  encountered  in  the  collection  and  trans- 
port of  old  oyster  shells.  The  second  cun- 
ning scheme  (namely,  that  intended  to  attract 
and  retain  the  spawn  which  would  be  cairied 
away  by  the  currents,  and  to  cause  it  to 
settle  on  solid  substances  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eddies  formed,  when  it  does  not  other- 
wise fix  itself)  is  effected  by  long  lines  of 
slender  fascines  or  bunches  of  twigs  jilaced 
crosswise  at  regular  distances  along  the 
whole  length  of  every  bed,  thus  forming  a 
sort  of  successive  barriers  or  hedges  fiom 
end  to  end.  These  fascines — real  seed-col- 
lectors and  spawn-traps — are  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  four  or  five  yards  long,  are 
fiistened  together  by  a  rope  at  the  middle  of 
their  length,  and  are  sunk  by  a  ballast  of 
stones,  so  that  they  rest  a  foot  or  oiglitecn 
inches  above  the  productive  beds.  A  man, 
dressed  in  a  diving  apparatus,  goes  down  to 
see  that  all  is  right,  and  to  stick  some  of  the 
oysters  immediately  under  the  twigs.  The 
roi)e  which,  in  the  hurry  of  a  first  experi- 
ment, was  obliged  to  be  employed,  decayed 
very  speedily  f  for  the  future,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  better  to  replace  it  by  cables  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  to  be  made  in  the  government 
ar-senals,  which  will  l)e  charged  with  the  task 
of  supplying  the  ajiparatus  necessary  for  this 
new  species  of  culture.  Hea-marks,  on  care- 
fully prepared  charts,  allbrd  a  certain  guide 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  fas- 
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cines  or  to  take  their  produce.  Tiie  fisher- 
man cfsii  gather  si^eciuiens  from  time  to  time 
as  easily  as  a  gardener  can  taste  tlie  I'ruit  of 
his  espalier  trees. 

Sucii  wore  tiie  first  measures  taken  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  L'ay  of  .Saint  Brieuc,  not  a 
twelvemonth  ago  ;  and  already  the  promi.«es 
of  science  are  responded  to  by  a  surprising 
reality.  The  results  have  suipasi^ed  the 
dreams  of  the  most  ambitious  hope.  The 
parent  oysters,  tlie  old  shells  with  which  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  is  paved,  everything,  in 
short,  which  the  drag  brings  up,  is  laden 
with  young  (jyster-iiy — the  shii;gle  of  the 
beach  itself  is  covered  with  it.  'Ihe  fascines 
bear,  on  every  branch  and  on  their  smallest 
twigs,  bunches  of  oysters  in  such  extreme 
prolusion  tiiat  they  resemble  the  apple  and 
pear-trees  in  an  orchard,  whose  boughs  are 
hidden  in  spring  beneath  the  exuberance  of 
their  blossoms.  You  might  take  them  to  be 
petrifactions  of  some  exuberant  fossil  seeds 
or  buds.  As  much  as  marvel  obtains  easier 
credence  by  sight  than  by  hearsay,  specimens 
have  been  sent  to  I'aris  to  bear  irrecusable 
testimony  to  the  fact.  The  young  ojsters 
hanging  to  the  twigs  are  already  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  Thej' are  therefore  fruits  which 
have  on!}'  to  ripen  to  give  in  eighteen  months 
a  most  abunUaut  return. _  It  appears  J'rom 
this,  that  oysters  grow  much  quiver  than  is 
generally  imagined.  There  are  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  oysterlmgs  on  a  single 
fascine  which  takes  up  no  more  room  in  the 
watqr  than  a  sheaf  of  wheat  does  in  a  corn- 
field. iS'ow,  twenty  thousand  oysters,  wlien 
the)'  have  reached  the  edible  state,  represent 
a  value  of  four  hundied  francs,  or  sixteen 
pounds  sterling,  their  price  current  being 
twenty  francs  tl.e  thousand,  sold  on  the  spot. 
The  returns  frum  tins  industiy  are  conse- 
quently inexhaustible,  because  collecting 
apparatus  can  be  submerged  to  any  extent, 
and  we  have  seen  that  ever}'  adult  o\  ster 
belonging  to  a  led  is  the  parent  of  Irom 
one  to  Uuee  millions  of  try.  The  Bay  of 
Saint  lirieuc  will  thus  become  a  veritable 
granary  of  abundance  if,  by  the  junction 
of  the  beds  ahead}'  made,  the  whole  of 
its  area  is  converted  into  one  vast  Held  of 
produciion. 

Monsieur  Cosle,  therefore,  asks  of  the 
government  an  annual  credit  often  thousand 
francs,  lor  three  }  ears,  to  complete  etitetually 
the  submarine  preserves  and  oyhter  jarks  so 
prosperously  conuiienced.  'ihat  sum,  he 
estimates,  would  suttiee  for  the  purchase  ol 
parent  oysters,  the  tabrication  of  lascines,  the 
collection  of  old  shells  to  receive  the  fiesh- 
deposited  spawn,  in  shoit,  Ibr  all  exjienses. 
The  accomplishment  ol  tic  project  will  be 
not  merely  a  benefit  conlerred  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  coast  ;  it  will 
also  be  a  lesson  taught  them.  Tlie  main 
precaution  needful  to  te  taken,  is  to  prevent 
the   new   formed  beds   from   ueing  clioaked 


with  sand,  in  consequence  of  the  fisheimen 
who  drag  for  shell-sand,  appiouehing  too 
near. 

The  Professor  of  Embryogcny  urged  that 
the  exjieiiment  of  the  L'ay  ol  fcaii.tLrieuc,  is 
so  decisive  that  people  cannot  helj)  being 
enlightened  by  what  it  teaches.  It  proves, 
by  a  brilliant  result,  that  wherever  the 
bott(im  of  the  sea  is  safe  fn  m  an  inroad  of 
mud,  industry,  guided  by  scieijce,  can  raise  in 
the  bosom  of  waters  fertilised  by  its  agency, 
more  abundant  harvests  than  can  Le  leaped 
on  dry  land.  He  advises  the  Eniperor  to 
ordain  the  immediate  re-stocking  ol  llie  whole 
of  the  French  coasts  with  sl.ell-l.sh. — the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  well  as  the  Atlantic, 
the  Algerian  equally  with  the  Coisican,  not 
even  excepting  the  salt  lakes  in  the  south 
of  France,  whose  produce  would  enrich 
the  indigent  population  dwelling  on  their 
banks. 

The  hopes  held  forth  respecting  the  salt 
lakes, as  well  as  the  diilerence  ot  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  JMediterraiican,  raite  a 
question  which  Monsieur  Coste  has  doubtless 
considered, and  which  will  have  to  be  caixUiliy 
investigated  before  maricultuie  can  arrive 
at  an)  thing  like  completeness  as  an  an.  We 
requiie  to  know,  not  merely  what  esculent 
creatures  will  exist  in  the  medium,  which  is 
sweepingly  st3led  salt-water,  but  in  what 
particular  quality  of  salt  waier  they  attain 
their  greatest  edible  peri'ection. 

Kow,  it  is  a  popular  en  or  to  divide  all 
waters  into  two  kinds  only,  the  liesh  and 
the  salt,  as  much  as  it  wouki  be  to  speak  of 
all  climates  as  either  hot  or  cold.  Theie  are 
as  many  intermediate  degrees  of  salti.ess  as 
of  temperature,  which  aie  agneable,  in  a 
diflereiit  measure,  to  the  CLiit-iiuaion  of 
ditlerent  species  of  aquatic  or  marine 
animals.  And  there  is  i.o  gnessjrg  before 
hand  what  each  will  like,  or  what  it  can 
stand. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Katuiaiist's  Journal, 
tells  of  living  things  lound  in  siiturated 
ponds  of  brine.  Among  liesli water  li,-hes, 
ihe  pike  turns  up  on  the  adiiiixture  of  a  ver}' 
slight  proportion  of  salt-water  as  has  been 
occassionally  seen  in  the  I'ast-Anghan  Thoads, 
The  peich  and  the  breiau  Lear na. re.  The  eel 
thrives,  and  fattens,  and  acqniies  its  List 
fiavour,  in  waters  decidedly  braekidi.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  sea  lisli.  as  the  gle^-n;ul- 
let,  seem  to  have  no  objection  to,  and  even 
to  preler,  waters  with  a  less  il.an  usual 
quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  fc'a.mon,  and 
not  a  itiw  other  sea-iish,  experiuiee  a  com- 
plete charge  of  medium  e\ei}  ttiisLn.  'Ihey 
enter  the  fresh  watus  lor  the  mkiS  of 
spawning;  but  the  purer  ekn.ent  may  be 
Ijeriodicaily  a.s  necessaiy  to  the  il.m  state  of 
their  health,  as  it  is  on  first  Latching  to  that 
of  the  I'ry. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  tie  short  jaunt 
from  salt  to  Iresh  water,  anct  again  iron,  iiesh 
to  salt,  which  proves  so  salutary  to  ti.e  iish,  is 
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apparently  fatal  to  its  parasites.  The  sea-lice, 
still  adhering  to  the  back  of  a  fat.  glittering 
salmon,  are  sure  proof  that  it  ia  a  fresh-run 
fish — a  new  arrival  from  the  ocean.  1'hey 
quit  their  hold  an  hour  or  tvro  after  entering 
the  river.  On  his  return  to  the  sea,  the  poor 
shotten,  emaciated  salmon  is  sufTering  from  a 
worse  nuisance,  namely  whitish  worm-like 
infestors  of  its  gills,  whose  acquaintance  it 
has  somehow  made  during  its  sojourn  amidst 
inland  waters,  but  which  are, supposed  to  be 
obliged  to  quit  their  hold  soon  after  they 
have  heard  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and 
tasted  their  quality. 

The  undecided  and  hypothetical  way  in 
which  these  parasites  of  the  salmon  are 
spoken  of,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  meta- 
morphoses, and  all  the  phj-sical  arrangements, 
of  such  creatures  arc  so  extraordinary,  and 
the  adaptatioB  of  living  beings  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  required  to 
live,  are  so  marvellous  nnd  unexpected,  that 
though  the  ea-louse  and  the  fresh-water  worm 
(one  found  upon  the  scales  of  the  fish,  the 
other  on  its  gills)  are  believed  to  be  utterly 
distinct  creatures,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
thoy  are  only  successive  forms  of  the  same 
individual  para:  ite. 

The  sea-louse  may  be  destined  to  re- 
produce its  kind  in  fresh  waters,  as  well  as 
the  salmon.  Its  minute  young,  in  the;  shape 
of  animalcules,  may  be  invisibly  dispersed 
through  the  streams  breathed  l)y  the  fish,  and 
so  may  attach  themselves  to  their  ordained 
habitat,  the  gills,  during  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  them.  A  transformation  there, 
while  the  salmon  is  living  in  his  marine 
quarters,  and  a  shifting  of  place  from  the 
internal  to  the  outer  cuticle,  is  less  diflicult 
to  iui'igine  than  the  change  of  a  hot,  which 
has  lived  for  weeks  in  a  horse's  :  tomach,  to  a 
winged  fiy,  which  shall  buzz  about  the  quad- 
ruped a^id  lay  his  eggs  on  the  hide,  only 
within  reach  of  the  tongue  that  is  to  lick 
off  and  swallow  them  for  hatch- 
Tiiese  mysteries  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly unveiled. 

A  scale  gathered  in  degrees  of  saltness,  or 
haliometcr,  might  be  drawn  up,  of  which 
fresh  wat<!r  wouM  be  the  zero,  and  oceanic 
saltness  indicate  a  conspicuous  stage — a  sort 
of  a  boiling-point — continuing  on  to  higher 
proportions  of  saline  solu  ion,  until  saturation 
was  attained  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
note  the  range  along  the  scale  taken  by  dif- 
ferent creatures  as  their  own  especial  element. 
Plaice  and  flounders  are  capable  of  bearing 
water  pcrl'^ctly  fresh  ;  several  of  the  fiat  fish 
will  ])vit  up  with  a  very  short  allowance  of 
gait  in  their  rei^piratory  and  natatory  medium ; 
solea  and  turlxits,  for  instance.  Indeed,  no 
fish  ought  to  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
cannot  chcerfiitDy  sulimit  to  mich a  deficiency ; 
tViough  worse  misftn-tunes  are  in  store  for 
them.  Some  workmen  repairing  the  quay- 
licad  T-i,  Croat  Yarmouth,  obsorve<l  a  fine 
tnrbot  BwisiixnJng  along  by  the  watcr^e  edge, 


them 


and  inspecting  their  progress.  They  quietly 
got  between  him  and  the  deep  wa"tea-,.  and 
hoisted  him  out  with  their  hands  upon  the 
quay  itself.  The  scribe  saw  him  while  still 
livhig  and  repenting  his  folly,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  off  him  next  day.  While 
that  delicious  daughter  of  the  sands,  the 
cockle,  seems  to  like  best  to  keep  out  to  sea, 
oysters  fatten  all  the  faster  for  being  subject 
to  a  slight  influence  of  waters  from  the  land. 
At  Stiffkey,  in  Norfolk,  celebrated  for  mus- 
sels, the  best  are  the  sluice  mussels.  The 
brown  shrimp  runs  into  brackish  waters,  an 
example  which  is  not  followed  by  the  red 
shrimp  or  the  prawn.  These  are  marire 
things,  therefore,  enjoying,  for  a  time  at  least, 
a  degree  of  saltness  below  ocean-point.  Above 
it  are  the  creatures  that  swim  unhurt  in  that 
distasteful  mixture,  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  still 
more  surprising,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  South 
American  brine-ponds. 

Jt  does  not  appear  very  clear,  how  it  is  that 
most  of  the  fish  inhaltiting  fresh-water  lakes 
are  killed  by  the  irruption  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  gallons  from  the  sea.  Salt  does  not 
combine  with  living  bodies.  You  nmy  take 
ever  so  many  dijis  at  Brighton  witi:i out  being 
converted  into  pickled  young  gentlemen. 
There  is  nothing  structural  visible  to  the  eye, 
why  salt  water  should  be  fatal  to  one  fish 
and  indispensable  to  another;  any  more  than 
there  is  among  plants,  why  a  night's  frost, 
which  leaves  one  species  untouched,  should 
burn,  or  dissolve  another.  Comparative 
anatomy  in  vain  looks  for  the  physiological 
reason  whj^  the  cray-fi  h  and  the  fresh-water 
mussel  should  be  confined  to  ponds  and 
streams,  while  the  edible  mussel  and  the 
lobster,  so  closely  resembling  them,  can  live 
only  in  saline  water.  The  sea-worm  which 
our  fishermen  dig  from  the  sands  at  ebb  tide, 
for  l^ait,  is  certainly  larger,  but  looks  as 
tender-skinned  as  its  first  cousin,  the  common 
earth-worm,  to  which  a  few  drops  from  the 
sea  are  an  immediate  sentence  of  death. 
iMany  marine  vrorms  are  more  fragile  and 
thin-skinned  than  the  medicinal  leech,  on 
which  the  severe  eflccts  of  salt  are  so  familiar. 
How  delicate  is  the  cuticle  of  the  expanded 
sea-anemone  !  IMnriue  infusoria,  in  a  living 
state,  appear  to  the  eye  just  as  (therial  in 
structure  as  their  brethren  from  the  softest 
rain-water  tank;  and  yet,  bring  the  latter 
into  (Contact  with  the  smallest  bead  or  drop- 
let of  salt  water,  and  you  will  sec  what 
happens. 

To  carry  out  properly  his  scheme  both  of 
practice  and  study,  IMonsieur  Coste  requires 
to  have  pliued  at  his  disjiosal  a  small  govern- 
ment screw-steamer  drawing  but  little  water, 
and  yet  capable  of  going  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ilia 
oliject  is  to  be  a)de  to  travel,  at  his  discretion, 
during  the  spawning  season,  from  the  noi  thern 
regions  to  the  troj)ies,  in  short  to  all  the 
theatres  of  these  grand  phenomena  of  repro- 
duction, wherein  Science  pi-oniiscs  to  Industry 
the  most  valualdc  revelations. 
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Captain  Isidore  Le  Roy  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
College  of  Fi-aucc,  in  order  to  Lc  prepared  by 
the  Professor  himself  for  this  grand  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  sea.  Amongst  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
design,  there  are  some  whose  efiJeacious- 
ncss  has  been  already  demonstrated  by 
experience,  and  which,  by  their  immediate 
application,  will  lead  to  sure  results.  But. 
alongside  of  Ll.is  acquired  knowledge,  there 
are  mysteries  which  can  only  be  revealed  by 
persevering  observation.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  on  the  coast-line  vast 
laboratories  of  science,  where  the  acquisitions 
made  by  continued  experiment  may  furnish 
Industry  with  new  means  of  extending  her 
empire.  The  saline  lakes  of  the  South  of 
France,  the  creeks  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  of 
Algeria  and  Corsica,  otfer  the  most  varied 
conditions  for  the  organisation  of  these  great 
cantonments,  which  will  be  progressively 
transformed,  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial 
desire,  into  a  veritable  apparatus  for  the 
sowing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sea.  The 
diiferent  species  which  promise  to  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  as  articles  of  food,  admitted  by 
turns  into  the  numerous  basins  of  these  novel 
zoological  water-gardens,  will  be  watched, 
like  the  quadrupeds  brought  up  in  parks  or 
farms,  by  the  attentive  eye  of  observers 
deputed  to  study  the  laws  of  their  propaga- 
tion and  development.  A  clover  draughts- 
man would  tix  with  the  pencil  the  curious 
discoveries  made  in  these  living  museums, 
and  would  prepare  the  sketch-book  of  one  of 
the  most  iu.portant  publications  witli  which 
the  annals  of  natural  history  have  ever  been 
enriched.  The  unexpected  phenomena  which 
Monsieur  Coste  witnessed  at  Concarncan.  in 
the  small  confined  fish-ponds  of  the  pilot 
Gillou,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  immense 
utility  of  an  establishment  which  would  fur- 
nish the  State  with  the  means  of  action  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  a  grand  economical 
enterprise. 

A  DUEL  IN  JEST. 


In  a  grave  old  German  essay  upon  duel- 
ling, there  is  a  story  somewhat  pointless  3-et, 
inasmvcli  as  it  is  true,  worth  r.oting  as  a  pic- 
ture of  chivalry  at  romps  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

In  Valentia  a  noble  lord  whom  the  dis- 
creet chronicler  calls,  as  he  calls  all  the 
persons  in  the  tale,  by  a  fictitious  name,  held 
a  feast  at  the  wedding  ol  his  daughter. 
Being  the  eldest  knight  of  his  order,  he  in- 
vited all  his  brother  laiights  from  far  and 
near  to  assist  at  his  festival,  and  there  were 
among  the  guests  many  young  nobles  who 
were  only  candidates  for  investiture.  Among 
these  was  one  the  number  of  whose  ancestors 
was  not  greater  than  the  nunilicr  of  the 
apostles.  lie  vras  snubbed ;  and  a  young 
braggart,  Fracasio,  who  had  but  two  ancestors 
missing  out  of  a  pedigree  that  went  back  all 


the  way  to  his  distinguished  father  Adam, 
was  especially  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
youth  who  had  only  twelve  grandfathers  to 
mention.  At  dinner,  Fracasio  sat.  near  his 
victim,  and  in  sport  threw  into  his  face  a  cup 
of  Spanish  wine,  that  drenched  the  curl  out 
of  his  hair  and  spoilt  the  beauty  of  his 
pointed  collar.  Next  to  the  young  man  sat 
a  knight  who  was  about  to  be  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  already  plighted  to  his  sister.  By 
this  knight  the  insult  was  at  once  repaid  iu 
kind.  Another  cup  of  wine  was  thrown  at 
the  aggressor.  A  friend  of  Fracasio's  who 
happened  to  sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
hurled  then  his  cup  of  wine  at  the  ncAv  com- 
batant, but  this  in  its  passage  sprinkled  no 
less  than  six  people,  who  immediately  filled 
their  six  cups  and  threw  them  all  at  the  new 
champion.  The  six  cups  of  wine,  travelling 
down  the  table,  sprinkled  many  guests,  and 
iu  a  short  time  there  was  a  general  discharge 
of  full  wine-cups  from  Loth  sides  of  the  table. 
The  lights  v.'ere  quenched.  The  table  vras 
thrown  down,  the  guests  struggled  with  one 
another  in  the  dark.  But  all  this  riot  was 
maintained  in  jest;  no  knight  dishonoured 
himself  by  the  drawing  of  a  deadly  weapon. 
When  the  lights  were  rekindled  a  general 
amnesty  was  declared,  the  tables  were  re- 
stored, and  every l)ody  returned  quietly  to 
the  celebration  of  the  wedding  feast  except 
one  knight,  who  had  the  mouth  of  a  lion  and 
a  chicken's  heart. 

This  knight,  Roderick,  mingled  big  threats 
with  the  laughter  of  his  comrades.  lie  was 
not  to  be  changed  so  easily,  lie  never  left 
unpunished  a  churl  who  by  da^dight  rubbed 
against  his  clothes  in  jiassing,  and  was  he  to 
forgive  those  who  brought  their  hands  too 
near  him  in  the  dark  !  It  was  true  that  he 
had  not  been  taken  by  the  throat.  But 
somebody  had  lain  with  his  nose  against 
his  boot-sole.  Who  was  that  man  ?  For 
he  mu.st  have  his  blood.  The  other  knights 
sought  to  appease  their  friend  with  reason- 
able and  good-natured  words.  AVhcn  these 
failed  they  returned  to  their  cups,  and  paid 
no  further  heed  to  him.  Rodi  rick  stood 
apart  still  fulminating  a  neglected  wrath 
until  at  last  he  also  returned  to  the  talde 
and  growled  as  he  drank  until  he  had 
drunk  himself  into  a  stupid  silence.  Some- 
body then  advised  that  he  sliould  be  car- 
ried up  to  bed,  and  he  was  put  to  bed  by  his 
companions. 

In  the  morning  Roderick  aAvoke  somewhat 
uncertain  as^to  his  position.  He  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  twelve  or  fourteen  other 
knights  of  his  own  rank.  They  wore  talking 
in  their  leds  to  one  another.  He  feigned 
sleep  that  he  might  be  guided  in  his  conduct 
by  their  manner  of  discussion.  They  were 
very  charitable  to  their  comrade,  as  knights 
ought  to  be.  Their  poor  friend  Roderick 
was  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  had  been 
troubled  in  his  cups  last  night.  There  was 
no  sword  and  gunpowder  whatever  in  their 
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mention  of  him.  Thi.s  caused  liim  to  take 
heart.  He  had  humbled  hin)self  l)y  looking 
like  a  tipsy  braggart,  lie  would  give  them  to 
unders'^und  that  if  he  had  used  bold  words 
overnight,  he  was  a  doughty  man  also  when 
he  was  sober  in  the  morning.  His  coui-age 
must  not  all  be  set  down  to  the  wine  cup. 
Suddenly,  therefore,  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
in  visible  wrath,  threw  open  the  window, 
and  called  to  his  servant  in  the  courtyard 
for  his  sword  and  pistols.  He  had  been  put 
to  bed  last  night  ;  he  would  fi,^ht  the  man 
who  had  degraded  him  by  putting  him  to 
bed.  Hi.s  expectation  was,  that  his  friends 
would,  as  they  had  done  before,  entreat  him 
to  l)e  reasonable,  and  jhat  he  wouhl  accord- 
ingly be  reasonable  after  having  shown  his 
pluck. 

But  that  which  had  been  pitied  in  Roderick 
di'unk  was  despised  in  Roderick  solier.  The 
knights^  only  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
their  braggart  i'riend,  bound  to  act  out  his 
part,  left  them  with  a  terrible  air  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

'•  ^V'!lat  is  this?"  they  said  when  he  was 
gone.  "  Is  this  endurable  ?  "Which  of  us 
sent  the  man  to  bed?  "Who  is  it  that  has  to 
light  him  ?" 

"The  friend  who  first  suggested  sending 
him  to  bed  was  T."  said  Gaston  Cibo.  '•  It 
Avus  I  too  Avho  lighted  him  to  bed  with  tlie 
leg  of  a  chair.     Fetch  mesome  j-.aper!" 

So  Gaston  had  jien  and  pajier  brought  and 
sat  np  in  his  l)ed  to  write  a  challenge  of 
tremendous  length  and  strength  wliich  he 
was  required  to  read  to  the  whole  chamber. 
It  was  declared  to  he  impro[)erly  abusive. 
It  would  drive  Roderick  mad  with  rage  and 
cu;n[„el  a  mortal  issue  to  what  ought  to  be  a 
light  and  cool  duel  ending  perhaps  with  a 
flesh  wound. 

"I^sh;iH   not   wet  my  pen  twice  for  this 


he 


I'O, 


Gaston  siid. 


The  challenge  therefore  was  sent,  but  was 
not  opened  by  Roderick  in  the  presence  of 
the  squire  who  delivered  it. 

''  (ireet  my  Lord  Gaston  Cibo  with  all 
friendship,  and  saj'  I  will  promptly  answer," 
were  the  words  that  came  back  b}'  the  mes- 
senger. They  were  followed  b^'  a  note 
beginning  My  dear  Brother,  wondeiing 
at  tlie  ollence  taken  by  one  to  whom  no  pro 
vocation  I'.ad  been  given,  con.'essing  that 
the  writer  had  been  on  the  firevious  night 
a  beast,  accepting  Gaston's  powei  ful  abu.'^e  as 
brotherly  admonition  that  he  would  have 
taken  from  no  other  man  on  eartli,  and 
aiiologising  to  the  whole  compan}^  of  the  bed- 
room for  his  violence  that  morning,  wlien 
he  had  not  perfectly  returned  to  Ins  sober 
senses. 

(Gaston  would  have  dismissed  the  writer 
with  contempt;  while,  like  a  generous  old 
knight,  he  wished    to    suppress    the  letter. 


But  he  had  read  aloud  his  challenge,  and  he 
was  compelled  also  to  read  aloud  the  answer 
to  it.  Then  he  wasurced  to  so  to  Roderick 
and  tell  him  that  at  least,  for  appearance 
sake,  a  little  fiieudly  duel  was  required. 
Roderick  tliouglit  that  it  might  suffice  if  they 
both  rode  out  into  the  wood,  without  seconds, 
to  light,  and  theie,  iu-'^tead  of  killinii-  one 
another,  killed  the  time  for  half-an-hour.  It 
was  enough  to  say  that  they  had  fought. 
Treaty  was.  however,  at  last  made  for  a  light 
with  pistols  loaded  only  with  their  waddnig 
of  roe's  hair. 

Under  this  compact  Roderick  went  out  to 
battle.  All  the  ladies  of  the  castle  weie  at 
the  window  to  see  the  duelli.xts  depart.  The 
coward's  secret  had  not  been  betrayed  to 
them  ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  the  order,  never 
was.  He  was  allowed  to  edify  them  b}' 
trying  his  two  pistols,  by  making  his  horse 
rear  furiously,  and  by  carrying  two  spare 
horses,  one.  as  he  loudly  proclaimed,  to  use 
in  the  tight  if  his  own  steed  was  shot  under 
him,  one  to  cany  hiin  to  Andalusia  when  he 
had  killed  his  man.  Gaston,  as  challenger, 
liad  already  ridden  forth  and  taken  his 
position  in  the  meadow. 

The  knights  of  the  bedchamber,  who  would 
not  have  crossed  the  threshold  to  look  cm  at 
anything  so  common  as  an  ordinary  duel, 
kept  their  counsel,  and  suppres.sed  their 
laughter  as  they  galloped  out  with  tlieir 
heroic  friend,  who  little  thought  that  they 
were  in  the  secret  of  his  courage.  They 
formed  two  side.-^,  but  J!oderick  claimed 
battle  without  seconds.  He  was  in  lierce 
mood,  he  said.  A  sec(md  might  do  some- 
thing to  anger  him.  and  easil}"^  compel  him  to 
a  secoud  duel,  but  he  had  an  oath  in  heaven 
against  fighting  two  men  in  a  da3\  So  the 
antagonists  met.  and,  after  a  short  i)ai-ley,  in 
which  the  young  coward  assured  himself 
that  liis  old  friend  had  nothing  harder  than 
roe's  hair  in  his  pistols,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  have  been  changed  b}' 
any  accident,  the  duel  on  horseback  with 
primeval  pistols  was  Ibught  nmch  after  the 
manner  of  the  duel  of  Gali'er  Jobsten, 
who  tired  half  a  nightcap  at  his  enemy  and 
covered  him  with  iliiff,  but  receiver!  in 
return  a  bladder  of  pig's-blood  tiuit  made  a 
murdered  man  of  him  before  the  eyes  of  all 
leholders. 

There  is  nothing  v(  ry  clever  in  tlie  story 
as  a  story,  but.  as  a  ivcord  of  the  good  old 
times,  it  shows  jilea.'^anily  how  the  rough 
behaviour  of  a  lirotherhood  of  knights  was 
seasoned  with  a  restricted  .«ense  of  courtesy 
and  of  the  duty  of  forbearance  towards  one 
another.  Judged  liy  that  modern  standard 
which  we  are  so  often  warned  against  apply- 
ing to  the  measuie  of  our  forefathei's,  the 
knight  of  old  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the 
rullian  and  the  gentleman. 
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SOME  WILD    IDEAS. 


"We  have  roccived  the  followinor  com- 
nTHiicntion  from  a  fair  correspomlent.  We 
h  isfen,  in  compliance  with  her  wish,  to  lay  it 
before  oar  readers. 

Si?v. — Being  in  a  condition  of  groat  and 
disiiil  porph^^ity,  and  being  also,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  my  case,  unable — 
as  I  shall  sho'V  yon — to  seek  the  advice  of 
cither  friends  or  relatives,  it  lia.-<  occurred  to 
me  to  put  the  cause  of  my  anxieties  before 
you  and  your  readers,  expressing  while  I  do 
so  my  readin'^ss  to  adopt,  with  q;ratitiule  any 
a  1  vice  which  \ou  or  thoy  may  have  to  offer, 
and  nt  the  sam-^  time  my  earnest  lo  ging  to 
k.iow  what  opinions  you  or  they  nlay  form 
uvion  my  case. 

First  of  all.  lit  me  mention  that  my  name 
is  Startles.  B  ilget  Startles  is  mv  name, 
and  Columbus  Startles  is  my  brothe.'s  name. 
I  Uve  with  my  brotho.-.  f  live  with  Columbus 
Startles,  and  keep  house  for  him,  and  truth 
compels  me  to  add,  thoui;h  I  sav  it  that 
shoukli't  say  it,  that  a  better  and  kinder 
brother,  or  a  man  more  u;iexceptionable  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  never  existed.  An<l 
yet  this  dear  and  kind  br(jth  t,  this  good 
and  unexceptionable  man,  is  tlie  cause  of  my 
pesent  anxieties ;  nay,  more,  it  is  owing  to 
him  that  I  find  myself  writing  this  letter, 
and  puttbig  myself  in  com  nuuication  with 
yoii,  Mr.  Editor,  and  with  that  alarming 
person  the  Public.  It  makes  me  blush — I 
am  not  quite  five-and-twcnty,  so  I  suppose 
I  mxy  be  allowed  to  colour  up  now  and  the.i 
— It  mikes  me  blush  up  to  the  roots  of  my 
hair,  and  causes  me  to  blot  and  smudge  my 
mi-iu^cript  dreidfully.  when  I  think  of  it. 

But  I  will  not  shrink  from  what  I  have 
once  resolved  to  do.  I  will  go  through  with 
it,  and  ac'cnowledgeat  once  that  I  amafraiil 
mv  dear  brother  Columbus  is  going  mad. 
The  grounds  of  this  apprehension  I  shall 
no  V  proceed  to  state  in  as  orderly  a  manner 
as  I  can,  so  that  you  may  be  able  f  lirly  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  set  my 
m'nl  at  rest,  once  and  tor  all 

It  is  not  from  anything  outrageous  in  his 
actio  IS,  not  fron  auv  indications  of  an  inca- 
pacity for  the  dar^  and  proper  discharge  of 
his  cvery-day  duties  or  his  business  engage- 


ments, that  my  alarm  arisbs.  Far  from  it. 
In  all  these  matters  bis  common  sense  and 
sagacity  are  positively  rei.arkable.  His  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  everything  that  could 
be  dcMred,  and  his  suggestions  in  all  (mr 
household  arrangements  arc  always  of  the 
most  iuvalualdo  kind.  Never  haR'anytl  ing 
the  least  eee(Mitric  appeared  in  his  conduct, 
u.iless,  ])y  the  bye,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
poured  the  contents  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
South  Afiican  Sherry  (which  I  had  bon^'.ht, 
out  of  economy)  down  the  sink  in  the  back 
kitchen.  I  learn,  ho^v  ever,  by  hiquiry,  that 
this  is  by  po  means  an  uncommon  way  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  in  question  ;  so  I  am 
under  no  alarm  on  tbat  account. 

What  then  is  it,  you  will  ask,  thnt-  distnrl  s 
me  ?  I  answer  in  a  word.  It  is  the  nature 
of  bis  conversation,  and  the  views  and 
ovu'nions  which  he  occasionalIy,expreH.-es  <ui 
different  toi  ios,  that  nnikes  me  fear  lor  1  is 
reason.  His  outrageously  wild  ideas  abso- 
lutely fr"ghten  me. 

Now,  sir. — they  always  say  "now.  Fir"  in 
I'-tters  to  Ed  tors,  so  I  suppose  it  is  the  li^'bt 
thing  fur  me  to  do, — now.  sir,  1  tl  hik  if  I 
mention  here  some  of  tho.io  wild  idesis, 
putting  them  down  as  they  c  no  ii  to  n.y 
head,  it  will  be  a  much  I/etter|dan  than  con- 
Siilthig  my  dear  Ccdundms'  rela  ions  on'  the 
sui  ject,  especially  as  they  live  at  a  dislanoe. 
and  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  letter. 
Think  of  the  alarm  it  would  cause  them 
No,  no,  that  wtmld  never  do.  And  as  lo  I.is 
friends — why  our  little  coterie  at  Backwood 
Square,  Islington,  wliere  we  resif'e.  are 
already  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  bis  ideas 
as  I  am.  and  as  incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  about  them. 

There  is,  the  i.  nothing  for  it  but  a  brief 
stnteme  >t.  which  I  will  ilelay  no  longer,  of 
some  of  the  oj)ini(ms  which  my  dear  CVdun  - 
bus  is  in  the  haliit  of  expre.ssing  now  and 
the  1,  when  ho  can  g.;t  anybody  to  listen  to 
him. 

AVith  regard,  no  v.  to  this  town  that  we 
live  in,  this  glorious  town  of  London.  lie 
sav.s — my  poor  brother,  I  can  really  hardly 
bring  mvself  to  write  about  sncli  extrava- 
gances— he  says  that  he  thinks  there  are 
many  of  its  arrangements  that  are  susceptible 
of  improvement.  But  stop — I  will  gtv(!  vou 
what  he  says  in   his  own   words,   and    thea 
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there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  expressed  himself  the  other 
eveuiiig,  when  we  were  drinking  tea  with 
dear  old  Mr.  Dunny  and  his  family,  at  Num- 
ber Thirteen,  in  the  Sijuare. 

"  Something  will  have  to  be  done/"'  said  my 
brother,  plunghig  into  the  subject,  in  his 
u.sual  sledge-hammer  way.  "  Something  will 
have  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  render 
it  possible  to  cross  over  some  of  our  more 
crowded  thoroughfares,  without  the  danger 
and  delay  which  at  present  make  it  a  misery 
in  many  cases  to  have  to  get  from  one  side  of 
the  street  to  the  other.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  instance  of  the  crossings  at  the  Kegeut 
Circus,  Oxford  Street.  Over  and  over  again, 
and  all  through  the  day,  when  London  is  at 
all  full,  you  may  see  a  crowd  of  persons 
standing  on  tlie  kerbstone,  many  of  them 
with  the  keenest  apprehension  and  terror 
expressed  in  their  faces,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross,  like  souls  on  the  borders  of 
the  Styx.  And  well  they  may  wait.  Between 
them  and  the  opposite  shore  is  a  tangled 
mass  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  cabs,  trades- 
men's carts,  railway  vans,  and  other  engines 
of  mutilation  and  destruction,  to  thread 
among  the  mazes  of  which  is  an  undertaking 
which  requires  a  degree  of  physical  courage, 
of  quickness  of  eye,  of  firmness  of  nerve,  and 
activity  of  limb,  such  as  may  not  be  exj^ectcd 
from  everybody,  and  certainly  not  from  the 
aged  and  inhrm,  from  timid  ladies  and 
frightened  children.  You  may  at  any  moment, 
now  that  Loudon  is  getting  so  full,  see  this 
little  crowd  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get 
across.  Sometimes  an  adventurous  spirit — a 
young  man  generally  of  a  hardy  constitution 
— will  make  a  start.  Lash  youth!  Length 
of  days  has  not  yet  tamed  him  into  patience, 
and  he  is  oil".  Soon,  however,  to  return,  and 
join  the  anxious  throng  from  whom  he  so 
daringly  separated  himself.  His  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  he  turns  and  flics  before 
a  briskly -trotting  hearse.  Sometimes,  one 
member  of  this  little  company  of  crossers 
seems  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  rest  lie 
is  probably  a  man  past  bis  first  youth,  and 
therefore  deemed  fit  to  be  trusted.  He  is  a 
large-faced  man,  with  importance  in  his  look 
— 'a  portly  mi\n  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent.' 
So  when  he  makes  a  start,  the  rest  accom- 
pany him.  lie  feels  their  confidence,  and 
assumes  a  protecting  air,  very  peasant  to 
behold.  Alas,  he  has  involved  them  in  the 
wor.st  of  all  scrapes.  He  has  led  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  there  they  stick. 
They  wheel  rapidly  about.  They  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  portly  nuta 
becomes  a  disciple  of  the  'sauve  qui  pent' 
school;  he  directs  his.Hock,  dives  in  and  out 
among  the  backs  of  cai-riages,  and  reaches 
land  a%  last,  hustled  about,  nmddy,  and  crcst- 
fallen,a  melancholy  example  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  lumian  greatness.  As  for  tho  rest, 
they  are  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Some 
take  advantage  of  an   opportunity   of  return 


to  the  shores  from  which  they  lately  cm- 
barked.  Some  follow  an  omnibus  a  little 
Avay  up  the  street,  and  then  another  a  little 
way  down,  and  so  get  over  in  a  zig-zag 
manner;  and  the  rest,  remaining  where  they 
are,  panic-stricken  and  motionless,  are  at 
length  joined  by  ethers,  till  they  make  a  body 
so  formidable  that  no  horse  that  ever  was 
foaled  would  venture  to  attack  them ;  and  so 
at  last  they  get  over,  in  a  mighty  and  com- 
pact force." 

'■  Is  this  a  true  picture  ?"  asks  my  brother 
Columbus,  suddenly  pulling  himself  up,  and 
arresting  this  lengthened  address. 

His  audience  is  speechless,  and  he  goes  on. 

"  Will  anybody  tell  me  that  this  is  irre- 
mediable— that  there  it  no  way  out  of  this 
difficulty.  There  is  a  way,  is  my  answer.  A 
bridge  is  the  way." 

To  tell  how  we  all  started,  and  how  Mr. 
Dunny  looked  at  Mrs.  Dunny,  and  she  at  a 
knife  which  Columbus  had  near  him,  as  if  she 
thought  that  dangerous  weapons  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  a  person  so  far  gone  in 
madness  as  this. 

"A  bridge  is  the  way,"continued  my  brother 
fearlessly.  "  People  build  bridges  over  a 
raging  torrent  of  water  wdien  they  want  to 
get  across  it,  why  not  of  a  raging  torrent  of 
omnibuses,  cabs,  carriages,  and  railway- 
vans,  when  you  want  to  get  across  that  ? 
Why  not — confining  ourselves  to  this  same 
Regent  Circus — why  not  throw  up  four  light 
iron  bridges,  of  ornamental  design  at  each  of 
the  crossings  ?  Where  is  the  obstacle  to  this  ? 
Not  in  the  traffic,  certainly — it  would  go  on 
all  the  better  underneath.  The  bridge  would 
be  made  high  enough  in  the  centi>e  to  allow 
the  most  loaded  van  in  London  to  pass 
under  it,  and  at  the  sides  there  would  be 
two  flights  of  steps,  ono  f(y  ascending,  and 
the  other  for  descending.  There  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  traffic ;  and  if  you  come 
to  appearances,  I  maintain  that  these  four 
bridges  would  bo  a  positive  improvement, 


might   be 


so     constructed 
would  be  even 


my 
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and    that    they 

as    to   have  an  efi'ect  that 

beautiful." 

Before  we  had  at  all  got  over  this  stagger 
ing  notion  of  building  a  bridge  over  a  dan^ 
gerous  place  that  you  want  )0  get  acres 
brother  was  oS'  upon  another  tack, 
defects  connected  with  our  street  crossing 
having  led  him,  I  suppose  by  some  fantastic 
transition  of  ideas  to  the  defects  of  the 
streets  themselves,  he  begms  to  ask  what 
improvements  we  can  hope  for  in  a  town 
whose  authorities  remain  contented  with  the 
s^^stem  of  JMacadamisation  as  at  present 
admhiistercd  ?  Huge  lumps  of  granite,  flung 
in  loose  heaps  upon  a  road,  and  left  there 
in  a  vague  hope  that  hi  course  of  time  tho 
narrow  Aviiecls  of  passing  vehicles  may  break 
it  up  and  finally  render  it  fine  and  smooth 
enough  for  traflSc.  So  that  the  carriages 
have  to  make  their  own  road  fit  for  use  by  a 
long  and  painful  proccss,infinitely  destructive 
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to  their  springs  and  distressing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate animals  which  have  to  draw  them. 

"  Whj^  I  have  continually  seen,"  said  ray 
brother,  ■'•  I   have   contimiall}^   seen-  heavily 
laden  vehicles  firmly  stuck  in  a  fresh  patch 
of   Macadamisation,  the    wheels  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  loose  and  shingly  mass,   and 
the  horses  straining  their  skin  into  wrinkles, 
in  vain  efforts  to  move  their  load.    Look  how 
the    carriages   coast  round   the   edges  of  a 
newly-mended   piece   of    road,  following   in 
each  other's   tracks,  and  carefully  eschewing 
the  vast    heaps    of   piled-up  granite   in  the 
centre.     See  how  the  lumps  fl}"-  from  beneath 
the  wheels  of  that  omnibus  on  to  the  pave- 
ment, spirting  among  the  legs  of  the  pedes- 
trians.    Think  of  the  danger  to  that  pretty 
pair  of  ankles  that  have  to  support  their  pro- 
prietress as  she  crosses  in  her  thin  boots.    It 
is  ten  to  one  against  her  getting  over  without 
a  sprain.    And  think  of  mj^  night's  rest,  when 
the    road    is    mended  beneath  my  bedroom 
window.     Will  anybody  tell  me,"   adds  my 
brother   Columbus,  warming  to  his  subject. 
"  that  in  this  age  of  machiner}-  and  inyention, 
no  system  can  be  devised  of  scattering  granite 
'  o"er  a  smiling  land'   after  a  more  endurable 
sort  than  this  that  I   have  described  ?     Will 
anybody  tell  me  that  no  plan  could  be  hit 
upon,  by  which  these  rocky  masses  might  be 
broken  up  into  very  little  bits  no  bigger  than 
the  lumps  of  sugar  in   this  basin,  and  rolled 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  down,  so  that  the 
road  shall  be  fit  for  use  at  once  ?     Will  anv- 
body  tell  me  this  ?     Pooh  !'"• 

I  am  glad  I  reported  this  speech  just  as 
Columbus  spoke  it,  for  I  have  since  heard 
that  Mrs.  Dunny  has  been  telling  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  jNEr.Columbus  Startles 
wanted  to  pave  the  streets  with  lumps  of 
sugar  out  of  a  sugar-basin,  and  to  roll  it  flat 
afterwards  with  a  roUing-pin.  Think,  Mr. 
Editor,  of  his  remarks  being  twisted  and 
misinterpreted  like  this.  I  am  sorry,  though, 
to  have  to  'add  that  he  did  say  that  were  he 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
system  of  paving,  the  very  first  masses  of 
stone  which  he  should  select  for  his  purpose, 
and  which  he  would  pound  the  smallest  of 
all,  would  be  some  of  the  beautiful  statues 
which  decorate  the  interior  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  which  are  the  ornament  of 
other  parts  of  cur  metropolis. 

Now  this  I  am  afraid  is  very  bad,  but  not 
perhaps  so  bad  as  his  Avanting  to  persuade  us 
that  we  might  live  in  flats,  or  floors,  just  as 
comfortably  as  in  little  separate  houses. 
Imagine  his  saving  that  these  flats  are  in 
reality  separate  houses,  only  that  they  are 
divided  by  horizontal  walls,  in  the  shape  of 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  instead  of  perpendicular 
ones.  Fancy  his  saying  that  the  house  door 
should  stand  open  all  the  day  long,  and  that 
the  staircase  should  be  regarded  as  a  street, 
and  the  door  of  your  suite  of  rooms  be  what 
your  street-door  is  now.  My  brother  says, 
that  by  adopting  this  plan,  we  "should  improve 


our  street  architecture,  and  be  able  to  keep 
the   size   of    London   a   little   more   within 
bounds.     He  says,  also,  that  the  experiment 
recently  made  at  Westminster,  should  have 
been  tried   in    a   more  favourite  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  that,  in  the  otherwise  admirable 
arrangements    of  the  flat  systems  as  there 
attempted,  there  is  this  defect,  that  the  staii'- 
case  has  been  treated  like  that  which  runs 
through  an  ordinary  private  house,  and  that 
in  order  to  keep  it  so,  a  back  staircase  for 
tradespeople   is  constructed,  communicating 
with  all  the  kitchens  in  the  house  and  aiford- 
ing  facilities  for  a  too  great  degree  of  inter- 
course among  the  servants.     This  should  not 
have     been   the   case.     The   main    staircase 
should  serve  for  everybody  who  wants  access 
to  the.diflerent  flats,  and  there  should  simply 
be  two  doors  opening  on  it,  one  for  visitors, 
and  the  other  for  servants  and  tradespeople. 
I  suspect  that  this  particular  form  of  per- 
version of  ideas  my  brother  has  picked  up  in 
Paris,  which  town  he  is  shamefully  fond  of 
for  an  Englishman.     A  nasty  place ;  I  was 
there  once  for  a  week,  and  cried  incessantly 
for  the   whole   seven  daj-s.     But  if  he  has 
picked  up  these  notions  in  Paris,  I  wonder 
where  he  has  got  hold  of  the  dreadful  ideas 
with  which  he  came  out  at  a  later  period  of 
this    same   evening   on   the   subject   of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force.   A  nice  reputable 
set  of  men  I  am  sure,  always  ready  to  knock 
us  up  at  night  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  when, 
unless  they   had   mentioned    it,   one  would 
have   thought   there  was  no  danger  at  all ; 
always  rcadj-,  too,  to  assist  the  servants,  and 
to  come  down  and  see  that  there  are  no  dan- 
gerous characters  about  the  kitchen.     Why, 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that,  going  down 
stairs  just  before  dinner  (which  I  very  seldom 
do),  I  found  one  of  these  obliging  creatures 
helping  the  cook  to  turn  the  mutton  broth 
out  of  the  stewpan — it  is  such  a  heavy  stew- 
pan,  cook  says — into  the  tureen.     The  good- 
natured  policeman  seemed  quite  embarrassed 
at  my  finding  out  his  act  of  kindness,   and 
when  I  thanked  him,  he  answered   me  with 
so  much   emotion  in   his  voice,  that  it  quite 
sounded   as   if    he  was   speaking  with   his 
mouth  full. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  too — ^just  when  we 
had  that  very  cold  M'eather  last  November — 
that  one  of  tliese  vigilant  persons  began 
knocking  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner 
at  our  door  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the 
mornimr — and  a  verv  cold  mornins;  too — 
when  we  were  all  fast  asleep  and  warm  and 
comfortable  in  our  beds.  This  attentive 
officer  could  not  make  us  hear,  and  remained 
at  the  door  for  about  twenty  minutes,  knock- 
ing postman's  knocks  incessantly.  I  learnt 
this  from  himself  afterwards  :  and  he  also 
mentioned  what  made  it  still  more  creditable, 
that  he  would  not  desert  his  post,  although 
he  heard  all  the  time  screams  for  Police  in 
the  very  next  street.  I  did  not  hear  the 
noise  at  the  door  for  some  time,  and  when  I 
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did.  it  was  so  mixed  up  with  my  drcfims  that 
It  was  another  long  period  before  I  becunie 
t  lorotiglily  conscious  that  there  was  anybody 
kiocking.  As  I  sleep  lower  down  in  the 
hjuse  than  anyone  else,  I  was  luckily  the 
only  person  disturbed.  So  I  shuffled  on  a 
dressing-gown  and  tottered  down  stairs, 
trembling  all  over  with  cold  and  fear.  My 
brotiier  had  been  out  tliat  night,  assisting  at 
a  call  party  of  a  very  old  friend  who  had  just 
done  eating  his  wa}'  to  the  Bar,  so  I  was 
dreadfully  alarmed  lest  some  accident  sliould 
liave  happened  to  him.  and  ran  down  without 
a  light  to  open  the  door.  Wiien  I  saw  the 
policeman's  glazed  hat  and  his  enormous 
figure  (he  was  .such  a  very  tall  poHcenian)  I 
lelt  at  once  that  it  was  no  mutter  in  whicli 
my  brother  was  concerned,  and  asked,  a.'- 
quickly  as  I  could,  whether  it  was  a  fire  or 
tl)ievcs. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  tall  police- 
man, whose  gigantic  ligure  had  darkened  the 
doorway,  but  who  was  now  staTiding  on  the 
mat,  "Don't  be  aiarmed,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
reassuring  me  by  tliose  words  which  are 
.•ilvvays  so  soothing  and  quieting,  '•  I  called  to 
raenti  ui  that  my  mate,  who  is  on  duty  in 
Cackwood  Square,  saw  a  jiartv  letting  him- 
self into  this  liouse  witli  a  false  key  at  a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock  this  morning." 

"That  was  my  brother,"  I  said,  thanking 
the  otiicer  for  tlie  trouble  he  hud  taken. 

The  tall  policenuin  did  noj  seem  satisfied, 
and  asked  me  to  go  up-jtairs  and  see  if  it 
really  was  my  brother.  This,  however,  I 
would  not  do,  for  I  knew  how  valuable  sleep 
was  to  one  who  worked  so  hard  as  dear 
Columbus.  Besides,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
as  it  was  then  a  quarter  to  tiuee,  and  the 
incident  of  the  false  key  had  happened  at  a 
quarter  past  on-,  the  danger  (supposing  there 
iiad  ever  been  any)  would  be  over  now.  So, 
as  I  expressed  my  perfect  conviction  that 
everything  was  safe,  and  declined  to  call  up 
the  cook  that  she  rniglit  go  over  the  house 
with  the  tall  policeman — .vho  seemed  quite 
anxious  that  I  should  do  this — he  went  away. 
I  remember  tliat  he  seemed  quite  reluctant 
to  leave  us  unprotected,  and  that  the  poor 
fellow,  as  he  was  lingering  at  the  door,  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  cold  morning,  and  that 
the  cold  always  settled  upon  his  stomach 
like  ice. 

■'  Dj,  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  get  your- 
self a  cup  of  liot  coifee,"  I  said,  as  I  ran  into 
the  parlour,  and  taking  a  shilling  oil"  t!ie 
chim. ley-piece,  put  it  into  his  hand.  Poor 
man!  How  I  pitied  him.  And  i  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  so,  for  i  had  liad  such  a  fright 
tiiat  I  could  nut  get  to  sleep  again,  and  laid 
awake  till  daylight. 

I  was  relating  this  little  anecdote,  as  ilhi.s- 
trauon  of  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
po.ice,  to  Mr.  and  iMrs.  Diiaii}'.  on  the  evening 
when  the  conversation  which  I  have  already 
rep  irted  took  place,  and  we  were  all  agreeing 
as    to    its    being  a  very  comforting   and   re. 


assuring  instance  of  the  care  taken  of  us  by 
this  watchful  force,  when  my  bi other  sud- 
denly broke  out  again. 

"1  am  very  sorry,  mj'  dear  Bridget."  he 
said,  "  that  you  did  not  mention  this  to  me 
before,  as  I  would  most  certainly — if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  otlier.s — have  represented 
the  whole  tiling  to  the  Commissioners  of 
i'olice,  who,  1  must  say.  are  always  ready  to 
attend  to  one's  cmniilaiiits,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  them.  'Ihe  wits  of 
police  constables  are  singularly  sharpened  in 
the  matter  of  di.scerning  causes  for  a  iiij;ht 
alurni.  They  will  call  one  up  to  fasten  the 
lock  of  some  window  which  it  would  take  a 
scailblding  to  get  near,  or  find,  wlierever  they 
can.  some  equally  shallow  jiretext  for  dis- 
turbing a  honseliold,  that  they  may  have  a 
little  change  in  the  tediousness  of  their  night 
patrol — that  they  may  show  their  impoi'tance, 
iiear  themselves  talk,  and  haply  retire,  after 
a  little  comfortable  gossip,  with  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  in  their  stomai  hs,  or  the 
shilling  which  represents  it,  in  their  pockets. 
I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  these  gentlemen. 
I'liey  are  continually  to  be  found  at  night  in 
\evy  .safe  and  public  jilaces  in  knots  of  three 
or  four  together,  talking;  they  are  vei'y  slow 
to  interfere  in  cases  of  cruelty  or  danger,  but 
are  heroic  in  driving  about  small  bo\  s  and 
oraniic-women.  It  is  never  a  \vi.«e  or  safe 
proceeding  to  put  arbitrary  authoiit}'  and 
power  in  llie  hands  of  the  lower  classes:  and 
it  is  my  o  inioii  that  the  great  Eource  of  all 
the  defects  which  characterise  our  police 
svstem  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
officered.  It  seems  to  me,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  army  in  this  matter  should  be 
tried  in  reference  to  the  police,  nor  can  I  see 
any  earthly  ob.-tacle  io  this.  You  have 
ahead}'  in  this  force  a  number  of  sergeants 
and  inspectors — an  admirable  arrangement 
as  far  as  it  goes — but  it  does  not  j;o  far 
enough.  These  are  but  what  t|ie  non-com- 
missioned oliicers  are  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  is,  I  repeat  it,  not  enough.  1  think  we 
shall  never  have  a  well-administered  police 
system  till  gentlemen  hold  commissions  in 
the  police  as  they  do  in  the  army.  And  why 
not  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
how  firmly  I  believe  what  1  said  just  now, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  put  power  into  uie  iiands 
of  uneducated  men.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  police  this  cannot,  to  a  certain  ixtent, 
be  helped  ;  but  you  may  infinitely  deciease 
the  inevitable  faults  of  tlie  system  by  the 
plan  I  have  mentioned.  Once  let  the  men 
feel  that  an  ollicer  of  a  class  and  rank  alto- 
gether removed  from  their  own  may  come 
upon  them,  in  making  his  rounds,  at  any 
moment,  and  fioiii  that  time  1  believe  tliat 
you  would  find  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  Metropolituii  Police  Force.  1  believe 
too.  that  these  commissions  would  soon  be 
eagerly  coveted  by  young  gentlemen  who 
were  entering  life,  and  that    it  would  very 
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soon  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  noble 
and  important  service,  and  on-^  that  any  man 
might  be  glad  to  enter." 

I  never  knew  my  dear  Columbus  go  on  as 
he  did  on  tliis  particular  eveiiiiig.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  to  mo  when  at  last  we  got  up 
to  go.  Even  then,  however,  he  had  not  done  ; 
for,  takiDg  up'  a  little  book  that  Iny  upon  the 
table  and  looking  at  it  while  I-,was  getting 
on  my  bonnet,  he  unfortunately  found  out  a 
new  grievance  in  this  small  volume,  and  was 
off  again  in  no  time. 

"  JN'ow  this,"  he  exclaimed,  '-'is  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  child's  book ;  yet  I  hold  it 
an  inpiult  to  children  to  call  it  so.  This  little 
Master  Basil,  whose  virtnes  the  tale  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  is  as  arrant  a  little 
h*unibug  as  you  will  cften  meet  with,  and  his 
career  is  about  as  uncliildlike;  and  conse- 
quently— thank  Heaven — as  unnatural  as  it 
could  well  be  made.  These  mawkish  and 
effeminate  works  are  not  fit  food  for  children's 
minds,  depend  no  it;  and  such  heroic  and 
faultless  infants  as  are  detcril  ed  in  them  are. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  impossibilities.  It  takes," 
added  my  brother,  looking  up  with  a  patient 
smile  that  I  know  and  love,  "it  takes  many 
years  of  discipline,  and  long  periods  of  price- 
less suffering,  to  engender  the  heroism  and 
self-control,  the  quiet  submission  and  the 
long  endurance  which  sit  so  well  on  those  of 
riper  years,  but  which  are  not  to  bo  expected 
or  desired  in  babies.  Children  are  naturally 
selfish,"  continued  Columbus — here  was  a 
sentiment — "  children  are  naturally  selfish, 
and  immense  nonsense  is  talked  about  their 
goodness  and  innocence.  Their  innocence  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  only, 
and  all  the  evil  they  know  of,  or  are  able  to 
practise,  they  do.  T  am  bad  enough  noAv" — 
what  a  dreadful  story,  I  thought — "  but  not 
half  so  atrocious  as  I  was  when  a  child,  not 
half  so  selfish,  so  vindictive,  so  greedj',  so 
passionate,  nor,  by  fifty  degrees,  so  great  a 
humbug.  Trust  me,  ma'ma,"  said  my  brother^ 
taking  off  the  hat  which  he  had  ju.-t  put  on, 
and  turning  to  Mrs.  Dunny,  "you  will  find  it 
better  to  lot  your  little  ones  amuse  themselves 
with  works  tb^t  are  not  written  down  to 
them,  than  with  these  allegories  about  little 
Christian  knights  and  consumptive  choristers. 
Let  your  children  get  into  a  corner,  and  see 
what  they  can  make  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
of  Walter  Scott,  that  chosen  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  my  own  boyish  days,  whom  then  I 
loved  from  instinct,  but  now  from  reason  ; 
mid  because  I  can  see  the  sunshine  of  his 
good  and  noble  heart  radiant  in  every  page 
he  wrote." 

Well,  it  was  time  to  go  after  this;  but  I 
heard  Miss  Saint  Crypt,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  tea-party,  muttering  something  in  the 
distance  about  Scott  and  want  of  earnestness, 
which  Columbus  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  answer. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  my  brother's 


wild  ideas,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  had  aire  ady 
said  more  than  I  ought.  One  word  explain- 
ing why  I  have  sent  them  specially  to  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  then  I  think  I  have  done. 
I  have,  then,  applied  to  you  in  this  manner, 
because  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
periodical  which  you  conduct  certain  articles 
which  show  me  that  you  are  ever  ready  to 
receive  new  ideas  if  they  have  any  show  of 
reason  in  them,  and  not  to  reject  theln  because 
they  are  new.  I  remember  that  opinions 
have  been  put  forward  in  this  journal  start- 
ling enough  to  have  come  from  the  Ijrain  of 
my  dear  brother  himself,  and  so  like  the 
views  which  I  have  heard  him  express,  that 
I  could  almost  fancy  he  had  wiittcn  them 
with  his  own  hand.  I  remember,  as  an 
especial  instance  of  that,  an  article  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  beards  would  not 
grow  upjn  pcople'sfaccs  if  they  were  intended 
to  be  shaved  off;  and  another  equally  remark- 
able on  the  subject  of  evening  parties;  in 
which  it  was  argued,  that  because  the  po]'U- 
lation  has  immensely  inorea,'-ed,  and  that  the 
size  of  our  dwelling  rooms  has  not  expanded 
in  a  commensurate  degree — because  the 
ladies'  dresses  are,  in  existing  arrangements, 
torn  to  pieces  on  their  backs — because  the 
attention  of  the  dancers  is  entirely  taken  up 
with  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  out  of  each 
other's  way.  and  consequently,  that  any 
enjoyment  in  dancing  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question — because  of  these  things,  I  repeat, 
it  was  actually  argued  that  it  would  be  a 
good  and  desirable  thing  if  people  would  hire 
a  large  room  for  the  night  Avhen  they  want 
to  give  a  party,  instead  of  making  use  of 
their  own  small  aiid  inconvenient  houses, 

NoAv,  there  is  in  all  this  much  that  reminds 
me  of  my  brcther's  manner  of  roasonh:g,  and 
1  feel  convinced  that  you  who  have  not  1  e;i 
tated  to  give  sucli  ideas  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  the  world,  will  i ot  prone  ui  ce  n  y 
dear  Columbus  to  be  irra»ioi.al  in  1  is  views 
unless  he  really  is  so,  and  tl  at  if  you  declare 
him  to  be  of  urs(>dir,d  judgment,  he  n.ust  be 
mad  indeed.  Feeling,  then,  that  you  will 
take  the  most  l-^nient  view  of  the  condition 
of  my  dear  br<  tbei-'s  brain,  which  nay  con- 
sist with  truth,  I  leave  the  case  f;.r  your 
decision  without  going  on  at  present  to  tell 
3'ou  his  opinions  on  ccstunic,  on  the  nrn.irg 
of  streets,  on  door-knockers,  on  edmaticn, 
and  a  variety  of  ether  n^^atters  equally  im- 
portant. The  last  topic,  by  the  bye,  of  edu- 
cation, is  a  favourite  one  of  las,  and  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  bringing  up  of  yourg 
ladies  especially,  and  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  their  being  well  instructed  in  all 
household  arrangements,  to  their  being  ccm- 
pelled  to  take  quantities  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  of  immense  attention  being  given  to  their 
bodily  growth  and  development — these  thin^<js 
would  fill  another  letter,  and  would  surely 
be  deemed  by  everybody  to  be  of  all  his  wild 
ideas — the  wildest. 

And  now,   with  many  many  apologies  for 
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the  length  of  my  letter,  mto   which,  believe 
me,  nothing  but  the  extreme   importance  of 
the  subject  could  ever  have  betrayed «me, 
I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bridget  Startles. 

ON  THE  WEST  AFRICAN  COAST. 


"When  Brown  and  I  planned  our  excursion 
up  the  Ogbomoshavf  river,  Ave  intended  to 
start  from  and  return  to  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  where  I  had  vegetated  for  two 
months.  This  plan  was,  however,  modified 
Ijy  the  suggestion  of  Quobna,  that  there  Avere 
''plenty  patacoo"  in  the  track  of  land  lying 
between  tlie  Ogbomoshaw  and  the  river  Sac- 
coom.  So  we  resolved  to  extend  our  journey 
to  go  up  one  river,  traverse  the  intervening 
country,  and  then  descend  the  Saccoom.  By 
this  means  also,  I  should  meet  my  American 
friend.  Captain  Smart,  and  could  return  with 
him,  by  sea,  to  Oke  Amolo. 

I  had  learnt  by  this  time  to  rely  very 
much  on  my  native  servant,  Quobna.  And 
yet,  I  must  confess,  that  I  cannot  rely  on 
his  honesty,  and  I  have  no  belief  at  all  in  his 
veracity.  Moreover,  he  really  had  no  idea 
of  either  cleanliness  or  decency,  as  we  under- 
stand those  virtues  in  England.  He  would 
and  does  rob  me  himself,  and  let  others  rob 
me ;  not,  however,  to  a  large  extent  or  of 
valuable  property.  He  will  tell  me  one  lie, 
or  fifty,  ill  the  unhesitating  manner  peculiar 
to  the'  African  of  the  West  Coast.  When  I 
hired  him  at  Oke  Amolo,  his  entire  costume, 
and  all  his  worldly  wealth,  consisted  of  the 
one  cotton  cloth,  or  remal,  in  which  he  was 
girded. 

My  first  act  was  to  procure  him  a  com- 
plete suit  of  European  clothes  ;consequently 
for  some  days  he  was  unable  to  bestow  any 
attention  upon  me,  his  whole  tin\e  being 
taken  up  in  dressing  himself  and  walking 
about  the  town.  When  the  novelty  wore  off 
he  began  to  find  his  new  costume  hot  and 
inconvenient,  and  resolved  to  discard  it.  This 
I  would  not  permit,  but  Quobna  was  resolved 
not  to  wear  his  clothes  Avhcn  he  could  avoid 
so  doing ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  left  my 
presence  he  took  them  off,  folded  them  in  a 
neat  parcel,  which  he  left  in  the  corridor,  at 
my  door,  and  shuffled  into  them  when  I  again 
called  him. 

At  mess  he  was  always  very  attentive,  and 
seemed  to  guess  from  a  look  the  thing  I 
wanted.  But  the  moment  my  head  was 
turned  he  snatched  my  plate,  the  contents  of 
which  he  crammed  uito  his  mouth  with  his 
fingers. 

These  are  trials,  certainly  ;  and  then  he  had 
a  pertinacious  Avay  of  standing  still  and  not 
doing  the  thing  I  told  him,  which  irritated 
me  at  first. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Oke  Amolo, 
I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morning  to  see  an 
enormous  black  spider,  the  body  of  which,  to 


my  excited  imagination,  looked  as  large  as  a 
breakfast-plate,  and  the  legsi  like  the  arms  of 
a  windmill,  hanging  by  its  almost  imper- 
ceptible thread  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
face. 

"  Quobna !"  I  shouted,  '•'  take  away  this 
spidci- — kill  this  spider  !" 

"'  No,  massa,"  answered  Quobna,  standing 
calmly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  showing 
all  his  teeth,  "no  good  for  you  kill  dat 
spider  !'' 

"Give  me  something  to  kill  it,  I  tell 
you !" 

"  No,  massa ;  spider  no  eat  massa — cock- 
roach eat  massa-  spider  eat  cockroach  !" 

Quoljna  Avas  right.  From  that  day  we 
cherished  the  spider,  Avhich  most  effectu- 
ally guarded  me  from  the  detestable  cock- 
roaches. 

Indeed,  Quobna,  is  always  right  Avhen  he 
says,  "no  good  for  massa  do  dat" — "no  good 
for  you,"  is  his  strongest  and  most  urgent 
remonstrance,  and  one  Avhich  I  have  seldom 
neglected  Avithout  having  afterAvards  cause 
for  regret.  Idon'tknoAV  AA-hyl  am  not  angry 
at  Quobna's  faults,  but  the  fact  is  I  liked  his 
black,  shining  skin  and  his  white  teeth,  and 
his  droll,  handy  ways  from  the  first ;  his  faults 
seemed  those  of  the  untaught  child,  and  could 
nor  be  visited  with  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  a  box  on  the  ears.  Then,  too.  he 
nursed  me  through  my  first  fever,  tenderlj', 
like  a  woman ;  and  has  stood  betAveen  me 
and  grim  death  pretty  often  ever  since  then. 

If  poor  M —  liad  had  a  native  servant  who 
cared  for  him,  he  Avould  not  have  starved  at 
Ogbomoshaw.  Quobna  would  have  found 
out  and  told  me.  either  that  the  headman 
Avas  resolved  to  extort  an  exorldtant  price  for 
the  necessary  articles  of  food,  or  that  the  im- 
position must  be  submitted  to,  or  else  that 
the  man  Avas  unfriendly,  and  according  to 
his  disposition,  must  be  coaxed  or  threatened. 

I  don't  know  in  Avhat  capacity  Quobna  does 
not  serve  mo.  He  is  my  body  servant  when 
Ave  are  in  garrison  ;  cook  and  housekeeper, 
and  interpreter  and  factotum,  when  I  travel. 
Quobna  is  great  in  native  dishes,  and  it  may 
bo  Avell  to  give  the  epicure  a  short  account  of 
the  dainties  a  native  cook  Avill  prepare  for 
him  on  the  West  Coast.  There  are  katakyms, 
or  the  moat  taken  from  the  chiAvsof  the  land- 
crab  and  mixed  Avith  red  pepper,  tomatos, 
shallots,  and  palm-oil,  and  baked  in  the 
shell. 

Kiidiams  are  eatem  cold,  and  are  simply 
fish  fried  in  palm-oil  with  pounded  red 
peppers.  Kikee  consists  of  fish  or  flesh  cut 
very  small — minced,  in  fact  to  a  pul] — mixed 
Avitii  okrocs,  siiallots,  ar.d  tomatos.  and  stewed 
in  a  little  butter.  Kikee  is  ahvsys  eaten 
from  the  black  pot  in  which  it  is  niade. 

Black  soup  is  made  of  snails,  or  deer,  or 
bush-])ig,  or  chicken,  and  p;ilm-oil ;  not  forget- 
ting enough  red  pejijiers  to  set  your  mouth 
on  fire.  Sometimes  in  this  soup  the  ground 
nut  is  substituted  for  palm-oil. 
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As  a  general  rule,  after  first  tasting  a 
native  dish,  you  feel  not  only  that  your  mouth, 
but  that  all  your  internals  are  on  fire  ;  and 
your  curiosity  is  quenched  hy  an  agony  of 
pain.  Perseverance  and  Kankee  will,  how- 
ever, enable  you  to  enjoy  them. 

The  native  druiks  are  few.  Palm-wine  is 
the  sap  of  thepalin-tree,  wliich.  if  taken  before 
sun-rise,  is  cool  and  delicious;  but,  after  sun- 
rise, it  ferments,  and  becomes  highly  iutosi- 
catinir. 

Petoe  is  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  Indian 
corn. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  and  I  have 
wandered  far  away  from  Quobna's  suggestion 
about  the  patacoos  and  our  exploration  of  the 
Ogbomoshaw,  to  which,  now  that  Quobna's 
position  and  importance  have  been  explained, 
we  may  return. 

Wo  started  early  one  morning  in  two 
canoes,  Brown  in  one,  I  in  the  other.  The 
first  half-mile  was  uninteresting  enough ;  the 
banks  were  lined  with  mangrove  bushes, 
coated  with  innumeral)le  oysters,  and  as  the 
tide  Avas  going  down,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  now  open,  the  fat  black  mud  gave 
out  a  horrible  stench,  and  little  bubbles  of 
poisonous  gases  forced  their  way  through  it 
and  luirst  when  they  reached  the  surface. 

After  a  while,  however,  we  reached  a  large 
bluff  crowned  with  silk  cottou-trees  of  most 
gigantic  growth :  here  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  turn,  and,  after  rounding  the  blufi". 
divides  into  five  channels.  We  take  the  one 
on  our  immediate  left,  and  paddle  on  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

Before  we  had  got  far,  we  saw  a  heron 
standing;  on  the  bank  :  he  also  saw  us,  walked 
away  a  few  paces,  and  then  flew  up  a  narrow 
creek.  We  followed,  the  canoemen  dragging 
the  boats  along  by  the  overhanging  branches 
of  the  trees  which  clothed  the  bank,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  creek  we  saw  on  a  large  tree 
such  a  collection  of  herons,  sand-cranes,  and 
other  birds,  as  I  had  never  met  with.  "My 
first  thought  was  how  to  got  a  shot  at  them. 
So  I  retired  quietly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  proceeded  to  wade  to  the  opposite 
shore.  But  the  second  step  took  me  up  to 
the  waist  in  mud,  and  I  was  dragged  out  un- 
ceremoniously and  hastily  by  Quobna  and 
the  canoemen. 

Quobna  said,  angrily,  "  No  good  for  massa 
go  in  water  like  dat  V 

'•  So  it  appears,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  stick  in 
the  mud." 

"  Don't  mean  him, — good  for  you  stop  in 
canoe,  bad  fish  live  in  this  water,  he  eat  you 
one  time."' 

This  last  remark  settled  the  matter  ;  and  I 
had  ocular  demonstration  in  about  two 
minutes  that  the  '•  bad  fish"'  was  an  alligator, 
and  could  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  eaten 
me  '•  one  time." 

There  was  nothing  for  it.  therefore,  but  to 
get  the  canoe  as  near  as  possible  for  a  shot 
at  them.    It  was  really  a  lovely  sight  while  it 


lasted;  fifty  or  sixty  herons  and  cranes  perched 


on  the  one  tree,  or 


standing 


in  the  water. 


But  the  appearance  of  the  canoe  startled 
these  stately  gentlemen,  and  they  flew  off  in 
all  directions.  One  passed  over  my  head ;  I 
fired,  and  he  fell  among  the  trees  on  the 
bank.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  and,  I 
fancied  much  larger  than  European  herons. 

Brown  shot  a  blue  crane ;  the  hairy 
feathers  which  take  the  place  of  the  tail  are 
very  beautiful. 

"V\'e  left  the  creek,  and  returned  again  to 
the  main  stream.  Instead  of  mangroves  the 
banks  were  now  covered  with  the  palms  from 
which  oil  is  obtained,  silk  cotton-trees,  iron- 
wood,  and  native  mahogany.  Those  that 
grew  close  to  the  water  were  covered  with 
armies  of  laud-crabs,  wliich  sidled  up  among 
the  branches  at  a  most  surprising  rate ;  .and  a 
constant  splashing  was  kept  up  by  the  alliga- 
tors as  they  scuttled  into  the  water  at  the 
approach  of  the  canoe. 

We  saw  numbers  of  kingfishers,  but  only 
two  varieties.  A  little  violet-coloured  beauty, 
about  the  size  of  a  wren,  with  a  crest  some- 
thmg  like  a  peacock ;  and  a  large  slate- 
coloured  fellow,  who  follows  his  avocation 
with  great  assiduity,  and  who,  if  he  catches  a 
fish  every  time  he  dives,  must  have  a  stomach 
of  marvellous  capacity. 

There  were  also  pretty  green  doves  among 
the  trees;  but  not  an  opening  in  any  direction 
through  which  we  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  country  beyond. 

We  made  our  way  slowly  up  the  river  for 
about  eight  hours,  and  then  seeing  a  coujile 
of  fishing  canoes  moored  to  the  bank,  we  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  a  kroom  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  try  and  get  some  kind  of 
food. 

We  followed  a  track  through  the  bush, 
and  saw  a  cluster  of  cocoa-nut  palms  about 
half  a  mile  off.  This  assured  us  that  we  were 
in  the  right  direction  ;  as,  on  the  West  Coast, 
a  kroom  is  always  built  near  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  these  trees  afford  foot',  drink, 
shelter,  and  clothing  to  the  natives.  The 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  deliciously  cool  before 
the  sun  rises. — as  if  it  had  been  iced. — and  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  nut  is  soft  and  semi- 
transparent,  not  hard  and  wliite,  as  when  it 
reaches  England. 

We  passed  some  plantations  of  maize  and 
cassava,  and  two  or  three  little  patches  of 
chalots  and  okroes,  and  then  entered  the 
village. 

The  chiefs  residence  was  a  good  sized 
square  wattle-house,  enclosing  a  court-yard, 
and  with  a  gallery  running  all  round  it. 
In  the  yard  culinary  operations  were 
lieing  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  esta- 
blishment which  reminded  us  that  we  were 
hungry,  and  we  applied,  through  Quobna,  for 
refreshment. 
»    After  a  great  deal  of  palaver,   thev  said. 


first,  that  we   could  not  have 


anything 


till 
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til'ter  sniidcwn  :  aud  finally,  tl.at  we  could 
not  have  auythiiig  at  all:  and  lindiug  tl.at 
oiii"  piTiLi  luvo  oloiiuoaue  and  appeals  were 
lost  upon  tlie)u,  we  gave  them  up  as  a  bad 
lot,  and  uuwiliiugly  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
eaiioe. 

As  we  passed  the  palms,  Brown  suggested 
that  we  siiould  have  a  cocoa-nut  down,  aud 
take  a  little  of  the  milk  in  connection  with 
brandy  i'roni  our  pocket-flasks,  to  which  1 
gladly  assciited.    ' 

Quobna.  on  being  consulted,  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  we  had  better  take  nothing; 
but  J  told  a  caiiocmaii  to  -Shin  up''  the  tree, 
and  bring  dawn  three,  whicli  he  did. 

liafore  he  cavne  down,  however,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  men  and 
women,  all  talking  together,  and  ail  talking 
as  loud  as  they  were  able. 

When  1  made  out  their  demand,  I  offered 
as  much  as  would  have  bought  twenty  nuts; 
but  these  lino  fellows  demanded  a  dollar  for 
each  nut,  saiii  wt;  should  not  go  until  it  was 
paid,  and  seized  on  Quobna. 

Qnobna  was  urgent  that  the  matter  should 
be  S(!ttlc<!.  "'Good  for  you  massa,  to  gib 
him  dollar.  Good  for  you  gib  him  anything. 
Sajipose  you  no  pay — nebba  get  back  to  canoe 
no  more.'"' 

E;it  I  refui-ed  to  pay  fur  more  than  the 
nuts,  and  bid  Quobna  say,  that  at  the  court- 
house at  Oke  Omolo,  they  might  make  a  com- 
plaint, aud  ascertain  if  we  had  committed 
a.iy  trespass  by  entering  the  village  or 
gathering  the  nuts. 

In  a  few  moments  Quobna  pointed  with 
alarm  to  tho  kroom,  from  which  other  natives. 


armed,  u  ei'C 


hurrying  in  our  direction. 


Our  guns  were  loaded;  I  raised  mhie.  took 
a  steady  aim  at  the  raau  who  held  Quobna, 
and,  having  given  directions  to  Brown  and 
the  c anoeiuou  to  make  oiF,  1  said  :  ~ 

'•Now,  Qiobua,  when  1  sLy^ot  that  fellow, 
ru.i  for  your  life  to  the  canoe." 

Just  one  moment,  Aith  his  dark   eye  fixed 

0  1  mine,  not  a  nuiscle  stirring — the  head  of 
the  man  who  held  him,  aud  at  Avi.om  J  was 
to  lire,  only  a  few  inches  from  his  own  ;  but 
Quobna  never  imagined  that  '•  massa's ""  gun 
co'.ilil  hit  any  one  but  the  pers(uj  fur  whom  it 
was  intCiided. 

That  one  moment,  hoAvcver,  was  sufScient 
to  convince  his  captor  that  I  was  in  earnest; 
he  started  on  one  side,  ;ind  (^hiobna,  with  a 
bound  cleared  the  ring  standing  round  him. 

1  followed  :  we  rushed  in  hot  haste  through 
the  bush,  the  shouts  of  our  [)ursuers  becoming 
fainter  and  f  linter,  reached  tho  canoes,  and 
were  soon  in  safety 


We   were   goini'    with    the  stream 


easy 


work.  So  our  boys  (men  are  always  boys  in 
Africa)  drew  tho  canoe  close  to  the  bank  to 
catch  weaver-l)irds. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  above  tho 
water,  suspending  thorn  by  a  cord  about  two 
feet  in  lenglh  from  a  slender  overiningiiig 
branch.     The  nest  is  quite  round,  and  beauti- 


fully Avoven  togf  thdr  ;  there  is  a  small  hole 
near  the  bottom  for  ingres^s  and  egress. 

Quobna  cauglit  about  twelve  of  the  little 
■fellows,  and  talked  largely  of  what  a  good 
dish  he  would  make  of  them. 

Then  we  started  again,  and  I  surpose  I 
fell  asleep,  lying  stretched  out  in  the  canoe, 
and  rolled  over  the  side :  for  1  ^iiddi  i.ly 
found  myself  swimmhig  in  the  river  by  the 
side  of  the  beat,  aud  shotiting  to  Quobna  to 
pull  me  in. 

To  this  he  answered  :  '-No  good!  Suppose 
you  get  in  this  time  :  you  pull  all  iu  water. 
Must  swim  to  shore." 

'•  But,''  Siiid  I.  in  that  frame  of  mind 
described  by  my  Yankee  friend  as  '  a  deadly 
finds,'  •'  l)efore  I  get  there,  au  alligator  will 
bite  me." 

"i\'o,  he  can't  bite  you.     Swim,  massa — 


swim 


i;; 


"  Quobna,  if  you  don't  pull  me  in,  I'll 
break  your  head." 

"  No,  you  no  good.  Tell  you  alligator  no 
bite  you." 

All  this  time  we  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  and  I  never  was  in  such  mortal 
dread  before.  Every  stroke  of  the  oar,  I 
thought,  was  the  splash  of  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles, and  the  shadow  of  the  beat  nearly 
frightened  me  to  death.  However,  I  reached 
the  bank,  got  into  the  canoe  in  safety,  and 
did  not  take  the  promised  vengeance  on 
Quol)na. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark  :  I  felt  chilly  in 
my  wet  clothes,  and  was  very  glad  to  find 
signs  of  another  kroom.  We  had  a  Ijiisk 
walk  through  the  brush, and  were  received — 
not  hospit-ably,  for  the  Guinea  niggers 
haven't  got  il  in  then. — )  ut  still  we  weie  re- 
ceived by  the  headman.  We  asked  idr  fo(  d  and 
beds.  He  set  before  us  tea,  and  a  ]iiece  of 
Dutch  che(^se.  which  1(  <  Led  as  ti  (  f^h  it  Lad 
beer,  in  cut  at  least  leu  ycais.  IIo\(\er,  we 
made  a  UiOfil  of  it,  mu\  tl  en  in^pecfed  tliC 
beds.  They  cor.s-isled  of  ban  1  (  o  frames,  in 
a  room  s-eveu  feet  square;  the  sidi  s,  fhutr, 
and  ceiling,  of  mud:  the  air  heavy  viih 
mosquitoes ;  and  sleep  out  of  tl.e  (piesticn. 
Our  excursion  lasted  a)  <  ut  a  lorti  i^lt.  It 
was  not  devoid  of  incidents  di  ar  to  the 
memory  of  the  sportsman,  Imt  ceitiiinly  dcios 
not  deserve  to  be  chronicled.  Wc  shot 
"•amc,  and  deer,  and  pa'ajoos,  and  panthers, 
and  met  with  friendly  and  unfriendly  natives. 
I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  adventure 
that  befel  Brown. 

By-tiie-bye,  Brown  is  a  first-rate  shot.  I 
did  threaten  not  to  go  out  with  him  aga'?n  ; 
for  before  I  saw  a  thing,  he  had  1  illed  it,  and 
I  grew  sulky,  and  tired  of  walcl.ii  g  his 
success.  One  dav  we  had  sent  a  number  of 
bovs  to  beat, a  piece  of  bush  that  seemed  a 
likely  covert;  an<i  he  stood  at  one  corner,  I 
at  another,  out  of  sight  one  of  tb.e  other,  but 
I  able  to  see  everything  that  should  pass  out. 
1  .Suddenly.  I  heard  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the 
beaters,  a  shout  frtmi  Brown,   and    rushing 
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towards  him  I  saw  that  a  tiger  had  sprung  | 
from  the  bush,  ahiiost  witliin  lifly  jiacos  of 


liim.     It  was   ciMiichiii'; 


lastuiig 


tno  a;  gry 
the 


tail  to  ami  fro  witli  a   heav)-  swoep  in 
lung  grass,  and  pri'paring  for  a  si)iiiig. 

1  hxikcd  fur  IJrown.  lie  iiad  a  rifle  ;  could 
not  afford  to  give  a  hasty  shot;  and,  kneet- 
ing  on  one  knee,  was  taking  a  s^teady  aim. 
One  glance  toht  tne  this:  the  next  luoinent 
there  was  a  spring,  a  kind  of  convulsive  .»tart 
that  broke  tlte  angry  roar,  and  tiie  creature 
lay  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  lirown.  Tlie 
ball  had  struck  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
forehead. 

I  had  neither  tired  nor  spoken  when  I  saw 
the  position  of  all'airs:  for  if  I  had  caused 
the  animal  to  change  its  position,  or  my 
friend  to  sta:  t  or  lookaside,  his  life  might 
have  been  saciiiiced. 

Two  days  after,  when  we  met  the  Yankee 
Smart,  he  said  that  under  similar  circum- 
stanct^s,  his  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
head,  sti'aight  along  the  spine,  and  dropped 
out  at  the  tip  of  a  tiger's  tail. 

One  day.  too,  I  shot  a  cobia-di-capella.  We 
were  wandering  about  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Dutch  fort,  and  I  nearly  trod  on  it.  The 
brute  puffed  up  his  hood,  and  prepared  for  a 
spring;  but  I  rewarded  him  with  the  con- 
tents of  my  right-hand  barrel.  He  was  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  would  have 
been  a  fine  specimen,  but  the  head  was  so 
much  shattered  by  shot,  that  I  thought  him 
not  worth  keeping. 

What  a  beautiful  place  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  is !  I  reall}'  believe  that  ver^'  few 
people  have  an  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  we  used  to  le  sur- 
prised at  tir>t  when,  every  now  and  then, 
after  leaving  the  bush  or  the  beach,  we  would 
emerge  on  an  eX[)anse  of  beautifvil  park-like 
coumry,  witli  :>  sea  of  grass  as  green  as  in 
England,  and  studded  with  islands  of  nnigni- 
ficeiit  trees  ;  biios  of  every  hue  flitting  about 
and  singing;  liawks-soaring  overhead,  \tait- 
ing  to  <lro[)  on  the  unwary  ;  eveiy  nf)W  and 
then,  whir-r-r,  uj)  would  fly  a  partridge,  or  a 
hare  scud  away  through  the  grass.  Indeed, 
it  scarcely  comes  up  to  one's  idea  of  the  torrid 
zone,  ami  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa. 

We  had  our  last  day  together  down  the 
Saccoom.  AVhen  we  came  to  this  liver,  we 
had  to  get  canoes  from  the  opposite,  side  ; 
and  while  we  were  waiting  all  our  boys  laid 
down,  covered  themselves  up  with  sand,  and 
fell  fast  asleep.  For  a  white  man  this  would 
be  iiupossilde;  as,  not  to  mention  fever  and 
dysentery,  as  the  certain  result  of  such  a 
proceeding,  there  are  mosquitoes  and  sand- 
flies enough  to  devour  you  alive. 

Going  down  the  Saccoom  was  very  much 
like  going  up  the  Ogboinoshaw.  Trees 
and  bushes  grow  down  to  the  edge  and  in  the 
water  ;  and  overhead,  the  creepers  interlace 
the  tree- tops,  forming  a  canooy  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate,  but  there  is 
a  delicious  subdued  light  like  that  from  an 


old  stained-glass  window.  We  liad  about 
five  miles  paddling  after  the  sun  went 
down,  by  no  means  pleasant  or  de.'^irable  on 
account  of  the  smell  from  tlie  m.augroves  and 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter.  At-the  mouth 
of  the  river  lirown  and  I  p;irted;  he  to 
return  by  my  hammock  to  Ogbomoshav,-  ; 
I  to  sail  with  my  Yankee  friend  to  Uke 
Atnolo. 

I  went  off  at  once  to  Captain  Smart  on 
board  the  Sharpshooter.  It  w:»s  a  dead  calm, 
and  we  lay  f  r  some  hours  hearing  notiiing 
but  the  swasli,  swash  of  the  ship  as  she  rolled 
from  side  to  side. 

At  two,  P.M.,  a  breeze  sprang  up.  and  away 
we  went  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  we 
could  crowd.  The  bieeze  freshening,  we  made 
for  Oke  Ainolo  the  following  moriung,  and 
anchored  at  about  six  o'clock. 

There  was  a  tremenrlous  swell  rolling  in, 
and  the  sea  breaking  at  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  However.  Smait  said  that  he 
••'meant  going  ashore,"  and  of  course  I  ac- 
companied him.  I  wanted  him  to  wait  for 
a  canoj  that  we  then  saw  putting  off.  but 
lie  lefused,  saving,  that  he  "knew  that 
thing  would  capsize,  darned  sud<!en."  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  no  sailors  are  equal  to  the  kroomen 
through  this  surf,  and  their  canoes  live  when 
notliing  else  could.  Indeed,  it  does  not  matter 
how  olten  their  long  light  barques  are  over- 
turned. You  see  a  great  wave  knock  them 
all  to  pieces  ;  but  a  couple  of  black  fragments 
seethe  up,  tl:e  canoe  is  "■  all  there,"  and  those 
black  things  are  the  kroomen.  They  swim 
after  the  canoe,  take  hold  of  her  one  at  each 
end,  and,  holding  her  up  at  arm's  length,  let 
the  water  drain  out  ;  then  they  right  her,  and 
spring  in  as  easily  as  if  they  were  stepping 
down  from  a  landing-stage  in  the  Thames. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
water  to  drown  a  krooman. 

Smart,  however,  would  takes  his  own  surf- 
boat,  and  certainly  she  rode  over  the  hwill 
like  a  duck.  But,  when  we  got  within  hatf- 
a-mileof  the  shore  and  saw  the  surf  breaking 
over  the  reef,  I  thought  we  had  better  go 
iback.  Smart  looked  straigiit  liefore  him, 
and  viished  he  might  be  teetotally,  some- 
thing or  other,  if  he  went  anywhere  but 
ashore. 

We  were  now  in  the  surf  outside  the  reef, 
and  bepan  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was  in 
store  for  us.  It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as 
we  went  with  the  rollers,  but  to  reach  the 
shore  we  had  to  turn  and  get  broadside  a  n.  and 
these  tremendous  fellows  breaking  all  round, 
made  it  nervous  work.  We  took  about  six 
strokes,  and  then  Smart — who  is  not  nice  in 
his  language — began  to  swear  at  the  men 
to  pull  hard  and  to  get  the  boat's  head  to  the 
n)ller ;  so  that,  as  you  may  imagine,  our 
progress  was  but  slow. 

At  last,  we  got  opposite  the  landing-place, 
and  the  tug  of  war  con-^-isled  in  tun  ing  the 
boat's  head  iu-shore,  for  we  were  bound  to  be 
struck  by  one  or  more  seas. 
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Smart  stood  up  to  look  for  a  good  place, 
but  all  were  equally  bad. 

"  Hold  on  by  your  eyelashes  and  put  down 
the  helm  !"'  he  cried.     "  Give  it  her,  boys  !" 

It  was  time,  for  a  great  wave  toppled  over 
about  _  two  yards  from  the  boat,  half  filling 
her  -with  water. 

"Pull!  Don't  stop  to  bale  her  !  You  be 
off  (apostrophisuig  the  wave) !  You  needn't 
roar;  for  I've  seen  bigger  than  you!" 

Of  which  fact  we  also  had  ocular  demon- 
stration, almost  before  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing. He  stood  up  in  the  stern  and  shouted 
to  me  : 

'■  Jump  into  the  bows — quick  !  for  by  the 
Lord  we  shall  have  it !" 

When  I  got  there  I  sang  out,  "  Come  along, 
forward,  Smart!"  But  he  shook  his  head, 
and  would  not  leave  the  rudder. 

The  next  m?)ment,  crash  it  came  ;  and,  with 
a  roar,  took  us  for  about  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
as  nearly  bottom  upward  as  could  be.  Then 
we  went  right  in-shore  in  the  scurry.  The 
minute  she  touched  the  bottom  I  jumped 
overboard  and  scrambled  ashore. 

I  never  shall  forget  Smart's  face  just  at 
that  mment  when  I  called  to  him  to  leave 
the  rudder.  You  could  see,  in  spite  of  all  his 
swearing  and  blustering,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  cool  courage  and  determination  he  had  in 
real  danger.  How  he  kept  his  feet  when 
that  wave  broke  I  can't  imagine.  As  soon 
as  lie  landed  I  shook  hands  with  him  ;  and, 
whilst  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  known  waves  to  upset  his 
boat,  I  said,  I  thought  we  were  well  out  of  her. 

The  Yankee  In-oke  out  directly  : 

'■  Call  that  a  bad  sea  ?  Guess  it's  nauthin' !" 


GOING  A-MAYING. 


To  go  a-Mayingnow-a-days  in  real  earnest, 
would  perhaps  be  about  as  pleasant  a  pastime 
of  its  kind,  all  things  considered,  as  to 
saunter  in  the  height  of  the  j\Iay  se.ison 
down  the  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in  a 
slashed  doublet,  with  clocks  to  one's  stock- 
ings— or,  as  it  might  be  to  a  man  of  nervous 
tempnramcnt,  to  don  (tassels  and  all)  those 
wonderful  h^ssians  one  still  occasionally 
meets  in  the  Strand,  like  a  pair  of  Warren's 
blacking  advertisements  on  a  walking  ex- 
peiiition  in  search  of  the  cat.  Taking  heart 
of  grace,  however,  for  a  purely  imaginary 
excursion  of  this  kind,  one  may  loiter  back 
for  once  with  profit  into  the  old  times,  as 
though  of  a  truth  into  "fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,"  and  go  a- Maying  at  least  in 
Dreamland. 

I  care  not  though  the  axe  lias  long  since 
bc-^n  laid  to  the  root  of  the  old  iMaypole 
sung  of  1>y  Pope,  once  standing  not  a  hundred 
miles  off, 

AVhcrc  Oithorino  Stroet  ilesccnds  into  tUo  Strand. 

I  take  as  my  leaping-staff  an  older  Maypole 


yet,  the  one  of  which  an  older  poet  still,  Dan 
Chaucer,  to  wit,  chaunts  proudly,  as  of 

the  great  shaft  in  Cornhill, 

and  I  am  back  at  a  bound  in  those  glad 
sylvan  generations. 

_  Have  wf  not,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  a  pecu- 
liar right  to  go  a-Maying  thus  in  fancy;  we 
whose  age,  perhaps  more  signally  than  all  the 
ages  past,  has  given  to  May  the  loveliest  of 
its  poetic  celebrations  ?  Whose  hand  more 
exquisitely  than  that  of  our  living  laureate 
ever  crowned  '•'  The  Queen  of  the  May"  in 
lyric  coronation?  Whose  voice  ever  more 
charmingly  apostrophised  the  glory  of  the 
spring-time  than  that  of  the  veteran  songster 
still  happily  surviving,  still  happily  carollbg 
to  the  close. 

Oh,  thou  merry  month  complete, 
May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet ! 

And  has  not  another  poet  of  these  times 
— a -true  poet  of  the  pencil — depicted  as  never 
brush  of  painter  did  before,  the  abundant 
splendours  of  the  May  blossom  ?  Answer 
that — any  one  who  bears  in  mind  the  bower 
of  hawthorn  in  the  great  historic  picture  of 
Alfred  in  the  Danish  camp — where  one  could 
actually  smell  to  them !  those  delicious 
blossoms  blooming  upon  the  canvas  from 
the  magic  palette  of  the  Academician.  So, 
by  the  brush  of  Daniel  jMaclise,  by  the  pen 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  by  the  lyre  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  I  claim  as  of  right  the  privilege  of 
maundering  back  whenever  I  list,  from  the 
click  of  the  electric  needle,  and  the  roar  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  back  into  the  spring  meadows 
of  yore,  where  the  English  lads  and  lasses 
Avent  a-Maying.  Besides,  in  this  I  surely 
do  but  in  regard  to  time  Avhat  each  year  is 
done  in  regard  to  distance  by  every  English 
emigrant  at  our  antipodes.  There,  cherish- 
ing a  strong  home-love  at  heart,  he  cats  his 
Christmas  pudding  still  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  in  the  heat  of  the  southern 
dog-days — that  pudding  no  longer  decorated, 
may  be,  with  a  wintry  sprig  of  holly,  but 
with  the  roses  of  an  Australian  midsummer. 
So  here,  too,  though  in  a  very  difi"erent 
atmosphere,  may  one  dream  the  time  away 
thus  as  a  fancied  IMayer ;  now,  when  in  these 
days  of  crinoline  a-la-mode,  no  less  surely 
than  in  those  of  the  rustic  fardingale,  there 
comes  tripping  daintily  over  the  earth — as 
daintily  as  Avhen  Milton  sang  of  her  in  those 
bewitching  nvunbers, 

the  (U'licate-footed  May, 
With  Iior  slight  (Insor.s  full  of  loaves  and  flowers. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  to  begin  with, 
undoubtedly,  that  I  cannot  honestly  avow 
in  that  couplet  from  Brown's  Pastorals  : 

I  have  seen  the  I.ady  nf  the  May 
Set  in  an  arliour  on  a  lioliilay. 

Yet  have   I,   within   moderate   recollection. 
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many  a  time  and  oft,  watched  troops  of  tho 
Mayers  going  and  coming  in  the  green 
country-side  with  their  vernal  garlands  and 
those  rites  of  May  since  then,  as  the  lawyers 
phrase  it,  fallen  into  desuetude.  Oi-,  culling 
a  flower  of  verse  from  the  Ilcsperides,  in 
remembrance  of  tho  lastof  the  Queens  of  the 
May  in  England — whoever  the  pretty  damsels 
were,  now  ripened  probably  into  grand- 
mothers— 

I  have  beheld  when  tliev 

With  wicker  arUs  did  come 
To  kiss  and  boar  av.-ay, 

The  richci-  cowsUp  home. 

Nay,  beyond  even  this  delectable  memory, 
have  I  not  clearly — marked  Avith  a  white 
stone  upon  the  calendar  of  childhood — the 
recollection  of  seeing  danced  by  the  peasantry 
of  Gloucestershire  that  now  almost  forgotten 
Morris  for  May  Day,  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  oracular  clowns  of  Shakespeare  to  be  ••  as 
fit  as  pancakes  for  Shrove  Tuesday  V  Re- 
membering those  mummers  vividly,  indeed 
as  though  thoy  had  capered  before  me  on  the 
greensward  but  yesterday.  Conspicuous 
among  thoni  Mad  Moll  and  her  madder  hus- 
band, with  their  faces  blackened,  he  wiih  a 
besom,  both  in  rags!  My  Lord  with  a 
stupendous  cocked-hat,  the  very  type  and 
syml3ol  of  gloriiicd  beadledom !  My  Lady 
tricked  out  in  finery  that  would  have  been 
(in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  applied)  the  despair  of  Al- 
mack's !  The  striplings  fluttering  all  over 
with  variegated  handkerchiefs,  tho  maidens 
with  many-coloured  ribbons.  Ilemembering 
the  fun,  the  frolic,  the  motion,  the  music,  and 
the  laughter,  I  do  not  wonder  in  tho  least  to 
hear  Edmund  Spenser  sing  at  a  gluupse  of 
the  ]May  mummers — 

To  see  these  folks  make  such  jorisaunco, 
Ihide  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

Further  back,  I  fancy,  than  any  one  yet 
living  can  well  remember,  there  were  stranger 
ceremonials  even  than  these  to  greet  the 
dawn  of  May  day  down  in  that  old  western 
county,  once  upon  a  time  the  vineyard  of 
England.  As,  for  example,  in  the  village  of 
Randwick,  hard  by  the  Stroud  cloth-mills, 
where,  at  the  aj^pomted  daybreak,  three 
cheeses — large  as  cart-wheels,  red  skin  with- 
out, golden  marrow  within,  masterpieces, 
from  some  neighbouring  dairy,  true  double 
Gloucester  to  the  core — were  carried  upon  a 
litter,  festooned  and  garlanded  with  blossoms, 
down  to  the  churchyard ;  there  taken  off  the 
wholesome  clothes  on  which  thoy  lay  en- 
thorned,  and  rolled  thrice  mystically  round 
the  sacred  building;  being  subsequently 
carried  back  in  the  same  way  upon  tho  litter 
in  triumphal  procession,  to  be  cut  up  on  the 
village  green  and  distributed  piecemeal 
among  the  bystanders.  Vanished  all  these 
quaint  old  local  customs,  there  still  remain 
to  U3  what  drew  the   Mayers   of  old  into 


meadow  and  woodland —  Love  and  Flowers — 
the  'tender  passion   and  tlie  spring  verdure, 
though  •'•  the  boys  doe  [not]  blow  cow-hornes 
and  hollow  caues  all  night,'"'  as  honest  Aubrey 
describes  them    to  have  done  between  the 
close  of  the  thirtieth  of  April  and  the  opening 
of  Miij  Day,  the  buds  at  least  blow  still  as 
freshly  as  ever,  thank  God !  in  the  grass  and 
on    the    thicket.       Tho   beechen    maypole, 
painted  spirally  in  parti-colours  of  black  and 
yellow,  may  never  groAV  again  out  of  the  turf 
to  be  danced  about  and  hung  with  coronals, 
and  made  love  round  by  grown-up  children, 
yet  those  ever-growing-up  children  will  make 
iovo  to  the  last  in  spite  of  there  being  no 
maypoles  nevertheless.     And,  knowing  this, 
may   we   not   without    another   momentary 
qualm  of  regret,  resign  the  latest  vestige  of 
the  neglected  rites  of  Slay  morning  to  our 
friends    the    London    sweeps,  as  they  were 
formerly  resigned,  in  what  Beau  Nash  would 
have  deemed  a  politer  age,  to  those  cherry- 
lipped   damsels,    tlie   pretty    London    milk- 
maids ?     There,   let  those  last  preservers  of 
the  May  Day  frolic  still,  as  the  year  comes 
round,  foot  it  about  their  goblin  Jack-in-the- 
green  till  they  too  grow  tired  out  in  turn — 
"  those  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth," 
as  dear  Eliza  loved   to   call  them;  '-those 
almost  clergy  imps — dim  specks,  poor  blots, 
innocent  blacknesses  !"     Reverting,  however, 
for    an  instant — as  a  last   souvenir   of    the 
scattered  glory  of  those  dead  May  games — 
reverting  thus  "to  the  recorded  fact  that  upon 
one  famous  May  Day  Robin  Hood  was  Lord 
of  the  May  in  London,  and  Maid  Marian  his 
Lady  Queen,  I  turn  now  with  a  zest  to  the 
fresh   love  and  the  fresh  flowers  underlying 
all  the  dust  stirred  by  the  footstep  of  anti- 
quary. 

AVandcring  along  some  brown  country 
highroad,  turning  down  a  green  lane  budding 
thickly  with  leaf  and  blossom,  clambering 
over  a  stile,  and  so  on  by  another,  from 
meadow  to  meadow,  have  I  not  the  spring- 
time of  the  Mayers  of  tho  middle  ages  still 
before  me  as  verdurous  as  ever  and  as  full  of 
floral  luxuriance?  There — silver  and  gold 
scattered  as  abundantly  as  ever,  the  largesse 
of  Nature — 

The  daisy  and  the  butter-cup 

For  which  the  laughing  children  stoop; 

as  Clare  sings  prettily,  in  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  of  those  homeliest  of  all  homely 
blooms — 

As  if  the  drops  of  April  showers 

Had  wooed  the  sun  and  changed  to  flowers. 

Strolling  over  tho  field-grass,  the  sweet 
month  is  still  for  me  what  it  Avas  for  the 
bard  of  Paradise — 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

If,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  »ny  wanderings 
to  pluck  one  of  these  greasy  slimy  stalks  of 
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tlio  blac-hells,  I  glance  round  me  over  that 
flowering  liindsca])0,  I  note  well  through  all 
the  variegated  colours  of  May  the  wondrous 
truth  of  that  verse  of  the  boy -poet  Chatterton. 
when,  depicting  jS'aturc  in  the  sprmg-time, 
he  writes : 

The  meads  arc  sprinkled  with  a  pleasant  hue. 

For,  in  ppito  of  the  pale  lilac  of  the  cuckoo- 
buds  and  the  damson-brown  of  the  bee-orchis, 
in  spite  even  of  the  scarlet  of  the  wayside 
poppy,  and  the  delicate  blue  of  the  little 
germander,  or  wild  speedwell,  that  country- 
cousin  of  the  forget-me-not;  one  prevailing 
golden  sheen  overlays  the  whole  vernal 
landscape  broom  and  gor.se  upon  the  wild, 
breezy  uplands ;  marigold  in  the  cottage- 
gardens  ;  kingcup  or  crowfoot  on  the  rich 
pasture-lands.  Hung  in  tassels  above  the 
hedgerows  the  pendant  spikes  or  catkin  of 
the  hazel — LI  oming  from  the  very  weeds 
below  them  the  honeyed  blossoms  of  the 
hemp-nettle.  And  away  in  secret  places, 
fragile  tufts  of  what  one  poet  calls  "the 
I'athe  primrose,"  or,  more  delicate  still, 
fairy-like  bells,  tremulous  among  their  broad 
leaves,  what  another  national  poet  sings  of 
lovingly  as — 

Our  England's  lily  of  the  May, 

Oar  lily  of  the  vale  I 

Overhead,  as  I  loiter  back  towards  the  more 
habitable  regions,  the  glorious  cones  of 
blossoms  making  one  giant  nosegay  of  the 
horsc-chesnut — the  nulk-white  and  bluish- 
pink  plumes  of  the  lilac — creaming  over 
hedge  and  hawthorn,  the  abounding  May- 
flov.'or,  oppressive  almost  at  times  from  its 
delicious  wealth  of  fragrance — and  yonder, 
it  may  I'O  iji  the  centre  of  a  smooth-shaven 
lawn,  the  floral  cascade  of  the  season,  when 

I,i!c;       oiir.tain,  (i\'r  the  meadow 
Gold  the  greoii  lubiunum  showers: 

Siioiititig  up  a  g'oppy  culr.imi, 
l)rip|iing  down  in  anibLM'  lluwers. 

Fluttering  bithev  and  tliiiber  all  the  birds 
and  insects  familiar  to  orchanl  and  garden- 
croft  in  the  spring-time;  licre  the  large 
white  cab1)age  butterfly,  dancing  from  shrub- 
to  shrub  in  frequent  vacillations;  here  the 
litile  duQ  house  sparrow,  lured  by  the 
increasing  warmth  from  its  temporary  borne 
under  the  eves  to  nest  for  greater  coolness 
in  the  plum-tree  or  the  apple-tree.  Is  my 
rural  saunter  dashed  for  a  brief  interval  by 
a  sunny  rain-gust,  am  I  not  solaced  as  the 
sun  comes  out  again  over  the  sparkling 
branches,  by  the  song  of  that  missel-thrush, 
who  loves  best  to  Avarble  thus  in  the 
blowing,  shftwery  weather  ?  But  better  than 
song  of  bird  or  gleam  of  sunshine,  what  seems 
somehow  made  out  of  their  blending,  when  I 
find  myself,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  tlie  patliway, 
in  tlio  mi<lst  of  the  romp  and  laughter  of  the 
village  urchins,  startled  for  a  moment  into 


silence  at  my  coming  (so  that  they  bear  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pause  the  mystical 
rebeck  of  the  cuckoo,  sounding  to  thorn  from 
the  green  distance),  but  retun.irg  with 
redoubled  zest  the  next  instant,  when  I  have 
passed  onwards,  to  their  interruii^ed  game 
with  the  golden  cowslip-ball,  whicli  is  for 
them  in  May  what  the  silvery  snow-ball  is  in 
December. 

Happiest  glimpse  of  the  seasonal  le  influ- 
ences, however,  jet  caught  in  this  May-day 
ramble,  the  shy  pair  I  have  passed  l;ut  now, 
by  sympathy  to  shyly  sauntering  liy  the  filbert 
coppice.  Is  it  not  a  melodii  rs  re-ccl  i  irg 
still  of  the  charming  song  of  that  delightful 
rascal  Touchstone  ? 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 
With  a  hey,  with  a  ho,  with  a  hey,  no  nee  no, 
j\nd  a  hey  no  nee  no  ni  no, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 
In  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time, 
When  birds  do  sing  liey  ding,  a  ding,  ding, 
SvTcet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

As  I  cannot  resist  presently  one  momentary 
glance  after  them,  while  I  note  the  whisper- 
ing air  of  both  (the  little  skirt  of  russet 
fluttering  from  me  the  while  into  perspective), 
I  think  to  myself,  think  I,  if,  as  it  happens, 
those  younger  children  yet  wit!  in  ear-shot 
at  their  gambols,  are  unconscious  illustrations 
of  Gray's  joyous  line — dainty  motto  for  a 
vignette ! 

Wo  frolic  while  'tis  May  I 

these  two  elder  children  are  no  less  instinc- 
tive disci[)les  of  the  philosophy  sung  thus 
quaintly  by  an  earlier  lyiist,  F.dwaids,  one  of 
the  true  Shakespearian  song-writers: 

Use  May  while  that  you  m.ay, 

For  May  h;illi  but  bis  time; 
When  all  the  fruit  is  gone,  it  is 

Too  late  the  tree  to  climb. 

Fnding  my  ISIay  strrdl  in  that  flood  of 
niebidy,  first  audible  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mav-iiowers,  I  canrcot  marvel  in  the  loa.st 
that  this,  among  all  the  twelve,  has  ever  had 
the  peculir  love  of  those  congenial  melodists 
the  poets.  V  cannot  wonder  tl  at  jN^ilton 
followed  delightedly,  with  blind  eyes  that 
saw  clearer  and  futthcr  almost  than  all  others 
gifted  with  keenest  vision: 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying; 

that  even  the  gloomy  Darwin — that  ghoul  in 
fairyland— breaking'  for  once  into  a  sprightly 
measure,  sang: 

Sweet  May,  thy  radiant  form  unfold, 

Unclose  tliy  blue  volujituoiis  eye, 

And  wave  Ihy  shadowy  Uic-ks  of  gold: 

that — hapjiicpt  tribute  of  all — Spenser,  enrap- 
tured by  the  lovely  apparition,  broke  forth 
hitr  that  Ix  istcrous  outburst  of  adn.iiation, 
when  chaunting : 
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D3c'<'  I  ill  w.ili  laiiities  of  hjr  sjasiu's  prido, 
Lor.l  !  hriwall  C'oatjres  laighM  w'len  h<ir  thay  spied, 
An  1  b  lilt,  a. 1 1  dmcol,  as  they  htl  ravish'd  boon, 
AuJ  CiipU's  s,'lf  abo-it  hor  fl.iltor'Jall  in  green. 

A3  I  am  still  misino;  thus  upon  tho  calcndar- 
mo'ith  of  love  and  flowora,  the-c  comos 
giilv  lloitiu:^  down  to  mi  from  beyond  two 
liaudrcd  years  ago,  aaotber  May  ditty  : 

Tna  QuEBX  of  the  Mat. 

Upon  a  time  I  chanced 

To  w  illc  alons  the  green, 
Wh.!r.'  pretty  lasses  danced 

111  strife  to  choose  a  q'leen. 
S-r.n  '■  h-)!ii;!ly  dressM,  som3  handsome, 

So'iTi  pretty,  and  some  gay, 
B:t  who  cxcoU'd  in  dancing 

]\Uist  be  the  Queen  of  May. 

From  morning  till  the  evening 

Tlioir  controversy  hold. 
An  1  I  as  judges  too, 1  gizing  on, 

T  1  crown  her  that  excelled. 
At  1  St  when  Phoebus'  steeds 

II  id  drawn  their  wain  aw;iy, 
Wfl  foun  1  and  crown 'd  a  damsel, 

To  be  the  Queen  of  May. 

Full  w)ll  her  nature  from 

II-3r  f  ICO  I  did  admire  ; 
II  ;r  habit  wall  became  her. 

Although  in  poor  attire  : 
Har  carriage  was  as  good 

A'!  any  seen  that  day, 
And  she  was  justly  chosen 

To  be  tlioQieeuof  May. 

Then  all  the  rest  in  sorrow, 

And  she  in  sweet  content, 
Gave  over  till  the  morrow, 

And  horn -'Wards  straight  they  went ; 
But  she  of  all  the  rest, 

Was  hinder'd  by  tho  way, 
For  every  youth  that  met  her. 
Must  kiss  the  Queen  of  May. 

TvTO  centuries  have  so  little  dimmed  the 
channs  of  the^e  picturesque  verses,  that, 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Chappel's  admirable  col- 
lection of  Popular  Music  in  tho  Olden  Time, 
thev  read  and  sound  as  trippingly  and 
freshly  as  if  composed  yesterday  : 

To  THE  Maypole  Haste  .\way. 

Coma,  ye  young  men,  come  along, 
■\Vith  your  music,  dance,  and  song  : 
Bring  your  lassos  in  your  hands. 
For  'tis  that  which  love  commands. 
Then  to  the  Miiypole  haste  away, 

Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 

For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

It  is  the  choice  time  of  the  year, 
For  the  violets  now  appear  ; 
Now  tho  rose  receives  its  birth, 
And  pretty  primrose  decks  the  eirth. 
Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 
lor  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away, 
'  For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 


Here  each  bachelor  may  choose 
One  that  will  not  faith  abuse  ; 
Nor  repay  with  coy  disdain 
Love  that  shouhl  be  loved  again. 
Then  to  the  Maypole  come  iiway. 
For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maynoloromo  away. 

For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

And  when  yo\i  well  reckon'd  have 
What  kisses  yon  your  sweethearts  gave, 
Take  them  all  again,  and  inoro, 
It  will  never  make  them  poor. 
Then  to  the  Maypolo  come  away. 
For  'tis' now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  M;iypole  come  away, 

For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

When  you  thus  have  spent  your  time. 

Till  tho  day  be  past  its  prime, 

To  your  beds  repair  at  night, 

And  dream  there  of  your  day's  delight. 

Then  to  the  Maypolo  come  away. 

For  'tis  now  a  holidny. 

Then  to  tho  Maypole  haste  away. 

For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

Although  the  cheery  voices  that  trilled" 
and  danced  to  those  spirited  ditties  have 
been  mute  for  ages,  yet  the  May  comes  still 
— if  none  yet  go  a- .Maying.  AVbat  is  that 
sigh,  breathed  long  ago,  by  the  English  poet 
of  the  Italian  Rimini  ? 

Ah,  friends,  molhinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere 

If,  like  tho  trees,  wo  blossom 'd  every  year  ; 

If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyoa 

Roturn'd  in  cheeks,  and  racincss  in  eyes, 

And  all  around  us  vital  to  the  tips. 

The  human  orchard  laugh'd  with  cherry  lips  ! 

Lord,  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play, 

Fair  dames,  were  that !  and  what  a  tirst  of  May  I 

That  keen  despot,  tho  clerk  of  the  weather, 
gave  the  first  of  May  a  liettor  chance  in  tho 
olden  time  than  he  docs^  now.  The  merry 
date  Avaa  a  fortnight  nearer  to  «ummer. 
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I   HAD   been   out  from   noon  till  dusk  in 
Seville,  picking  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
mained  of  my  great  eye-feast  in   that  city. 
I  was  hurrying  home  to  my  hotel,  to  take  my 
first  Turkish   lessons   of   Moi.sieiir   Achille 
Vielleroche,  an  old  Freneli  ( ffu-er  of  the  Napo- 
leon times,  who  had  lived  a  long  while  at 
Stamboul  as  dragoman  to   the   French  em- 
bassy.     I  was  bound,  I  knew,  shortly  to  the 
seven-hilled  city  of  Const;)ntiiie.  and  I  wanted 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  L  fidclb'  language  tl  at 
I  might  carry  it  in  my  hand  us  a  shieFd  and 
as  a  sword  against  the  kna\ish   Moslems  of 
the  caravanserais  and  tho  bazaars. 

Besides,  T  had  a  little  tin>.e  on  my  hands 
before  the  Boat  started  for  Cadiz,  and  I  felt  a 
sort  of  foolish  pleasure  in  lean.ing  my  first 
oriental  language  (for  I  cannot  sny  much  of  a 
smattering  of  Hebrew)  in  tho  old  city  where 
a  Moorish  king  had  ruled  so  long. 

how,  Seville  is  a  place  that  it  requires  no 
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effort  to  realise  as  eastern,  blood  and  bone. 
It  was  only  this  morning  I  was  upon  the 
turret  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  high  up  close 
under  that  weathercock  statue  of  Faith  on 
the  very  apex  of  the  Giralda,  at  whose  bronze 
feet  the  whistling  falcons  build,  and  I  had 
looked  down  on  the  City  beneath  me,  as  Satan 
once  did  on  Jerusalem  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  and  I  saw  the  houses  spread 
below  me  like  a  ground-plan  or  a  vast  map. 
Those  winding  dark  veins  were  streets.  They 
did  not  run  straight  and  headlong  like  the 
Komau  roads,  which  seem  made  for  the 
straightforward  rush  of  the  legionaries,  but 
they  wound,  like  fickle  brooks  or  errant 
streamlets,   shunning  the  sun,   narrow   and 


deep,  under  shadowy  cliffs  of  houses,  where 
the  striped  awnings  passed  like  sails  from 
roof  to  roof,  winding  with  subtlety  and  craft, 
and  seeming  to  stop  to  run  into  the  harbours 
of  shadow,  devious  and  croo]ced  as  a  tyrant's 
policy.  The  windows  of  those  houses  were 
so  near,  that  Osman  the  Abencerrage  must 
have  been  able  to  have  tossed  a  love-letter — 
full  of  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  allu- 
sions to  Mary,  the  Coptic  girl  beloved  by  the 
Prophet — to  Zuleika  as  she  sat  opposite,  with 
downcast  eyes,  intent  on  her  golden  cushion. 
and  thinking  of  the  too  much  beloved  Child 
of  the  Saddle  who  she  had  sent  that  morning 
riding  in  from  Granada  to  the  Games  of  the 
Jereed  in  the  Sultan's  bull-ring. 

As  I  cling  to  the  great  flying  buttress 
of  brown  sunburnt  stone  that  arches  over  the 
cathedral  nave,  thinking  of  Quasimodo  and 
all  the  Victor  llugo  clamberings  on  church 
roofs,  I  strain  my  tired  eyes  down  to  observe 
the  perpetual  flat  roof  that  in  Seville  indi- 
cates the  eastern  origin  of  a  house,  the  blue- 
tiled  domes  of  the  old  mosques,  and  the  high 
watch-towers,  with  roofed-in  arcades,  open  at 
the  sides,  that  the  jMoors  built  as  traps  to 
catch  the  wind  in  this  burning  climate.  I 
see  the  flat  decort  plain  and  the  brown  river, 
which  from  here  seems  to  be  mere  liquid 
sand — a  horizontal  simoom,  rolling  through 
a  Spanish  Sahara.  Yesj  there  can  be  no 
forgetting  the  Moors  in  Seville,  and  as  I 
cling  to  the  slant  bar  of  the  buttress,  I  repeat 
to  myself  the  beautiful  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  and  almost  wish  that  my  head  was 
shaved,  till  I  remember  what  that  is  a  sign 
of  hi  England.  So,  like  a  true  Spaniard, 
I  curso  Mohammed,  spit  at  him  figura- 
tively,  and  cross  myself  to  re-assert  my 
Christianity.  It  is  so  hot  now  that  I  long  to 
turn  hermit  and  bury  myself  in  a  cave  of 
strawberry  ice. 

Well,  but  to  get  back  to  my  twilight  walk 
and  my  Turkish  task-master,  •Monsieur 
Achille  Viclleroche.  I  had  just  been  a  long 
walk  through  the  suburlis,  looknig  every- 
where for  ]Moorish  houses  and  Christianised 
mosques.  Now,  just  as  America  is  a  delight- 
ful place  to  travel  in,  because,  with  your  own 
language,  civilisation,  and  comforts  you  have 
a  new  race  and  a  new  world,  so,  in  Spain 


you  have  the  delight  of  safel}-  and  at  your 
ease — under  a  sun  that  does  not  quite  fry 
your  brain — tracing  the  inerasable  orien- 
talisms of  the  old  Moorish  cities.  You  can 
trace  out  how  ineffectually  the  Spanish 
Christian  endeavoured  to  blot  out  every- 
where the  word  Moor,  that  time  had  graven 
so  deeply  in  the  very  soil  of  Spain.  It  was 
no  mean  civilisation  that  wrote  its  name  in 
such  eternal  characters ;  yet  how  different 
Moorish  art  is  from  Koman — different  as  the 
ponderous  fourteen-feet  pilum  and  the  massy 
short  double-edged  sword  of  the  legionary 
from  the  light  cane  javelin  and  brittle  cres- 
cent saljre;  different  as  the  surface  filagree 
of  the  Alhambra,  that  time  cannot  corrode, 
from  the  Titan  arches  of  the  Colosseum. 
Here  was  mind  almost  feminine  in  its  subtlety 
and  minuteness,  yet  reaching  the  perfection 
of  all  mere  geometric  ornamentation.  There 
was  a  mind  gigantic  and  strong,  that  wrote 
empire  and  eternity  on  all  it  touclicd. 

1  had  had  a  lone;  hot  stroll  in  the  de- 
serted  old  Alameda — the  Alameda  of  Le 
Sage's  times,  where  Don  Juan  nmst  have 
ruffled  it  in  his  ribands  and  satins,  now  the 
mere  playground  of  Rufiian  gamblers,  mule- 
teers, horse  dealer.?,  and  naked  urchins. 
Then  I  had  worked  round  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, in  and  out  the  yellow  stuccoed  gates. 
I  had  amused  myself  by  staring  from  the 
dusty  deserted  walks,  Avhere  the  carob-trees 
hung  their  shrivelled  kidney-bean  fruit;  at 
the  old  walls  with  their  sharp,  broken,  van- 
dyked  battlements,  where,  here  and  there,  a 
bush  or  brandjle  grew,  like  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
an  otherwise  bald  face,  and  fancying  myself  a 
Christian  knight  parleying  with  the  lines  of 
turbans  on  the  parapets.  I  defy  them :  I 
cut  crosses  in  the  air  with  my  sword : 
I 

"Aree — sefior — a  thousand  pardons,"  says 
a  muleteer,  riding  me  down  with  his  string  of 
donkeys,  laden  with  charcoal,  covered  with 
faded  green  boughs — fodder,  as  I  euppose, 
for  his  animals. 

'•'Omen  of  the  age,"  I  thought;  ''the 
dreamer  mumbling  over  hishismodioevalism, 
narrowly  escapes  being  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  donkey  of  progress."  I  bow  to 
the  Moors,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  sentinel, 
and  a  girl  hanging  out  clothes,  are  laughing 
on  the  walls,  and  plunge  scuttling  througli 
the  eyelet-hole  of  the  gate  again  into  the  city. 

I  cannot  say  with  Titus,  ''I  have  lost  a 
day  !"  Yet  I  am  thirsting  for  new  sights, 
my  eye  having  an  appetite  that  seems  insa- 
tiable. 

"I  have  lost  a  night!"  said  Spanker  to  me^ 
at  breakfast  this  morning,  when  I  alluded  to 
Titus,  across  a  chocolate  cup. 

On  investigation,  I  found  he  had  gone  to 
bed  early,  at  the  end  of  the  first  rubber: 
a  waste  of  time,  produced  by  a  momentary 
laziness,  which  1  believe  ho  ever  since 
regretted,  and  never  since  indulged  in.  If 
Spanker  worked  only  half  as  hard  at  drill  as 
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he  docs  at  billiards,  he  would  be,  I  think, 
soon  a  groat  military  authority;  for  he  is 
full  of  a  quaint  sort  of  chivalry,  has  a  latent 
energy,  and  his  brains  are  ''of  the  first 
water,"  I  don't  say  this  to  flatter  him.  He 
will  never  read  this  ;  for,  though  not  dead 
yet,  he  is  buried  at  Bermuda  ;  and  what  is 
worse — .     But  I  must  not  forestall. 

I  was  toiling  down  a  hot  street,  with  no 
side-rivulet  of  dark  wall-shadow  to  run  to, 
feeling  not  unlike  a  hunted  mad  dog  that 
has  just  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  almost 
wished  he  had  not,  when  I  spied  a  great  open 
gate,  to  what  seemed  a  splendid  example  of 
the  old  Moorish  houses,  and  ventured  in,  for 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  House  of  Pilate, 
that  curious  old  Orien to- Roman  house,  built 
by  some.  Spanish  enthusiast  who  had  been  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  seen 
the  apocr3'phal  palace  of  the  Bonian,  whose 
ghost  still  haunts  Switzerland,  and  who  you 
talk  of  there  at  table  d'hote  dinners,  between 
the  fricassee  and  the  salad. 

I  seemed  like  the  intruder  into  the  fairy 
story,  who  comes  to  fulfil  old  prophecies,  and 
to  wake  the  enchanted  princess  with  a  kiss. 
I  expected  to  find  the  father  asleep,  the 
chancellor,  the  page,  and  all  the  councillors 
seated  round  the  royal  table  ;  but  all  I  really 
found  was  a  cat  asleep  on  a  wall,  and  -when 
it  heard  me  it  did  not  turn  into  a  golden- 
haired  princess,  but  stared  at  me  for  a 
moment  with  phosphoric  eyes  of  a  glow- 
worm green,  and  ran  in  at  a  door,  where  a 
porter  was  taking  his  siesta,  for  there  is  no 
fear  in  Spain  of  being  robbed  or  murdered 
while  you  take  your  siesta ;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  at  this  time  in  the  day,  every 
respectable  murderer  and  decent  thief  is 
asleep  too;  so  not  waking  the  man,  who 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snored  just 
like  them  too,  I  did  not  thieve  anything,  but 
only  stole  quietly  along  the  shady  side  of 
the  large  quadrangle  I  had  entered,  and 
admired  the  curious  Moorish  ornamentation 
on  the  walls — the  old  Alhambra  kaleidoscope 
of  delight,  and  the  well-remembered  wainscot 
of  blue  and  brown  and  green  tiles,  in  their 
rich  vitrified  enamel  of  unfading  coloui-.  I 
revelled  in  the  Jonah  gourds,  swaying  with 
pumpkins  of  coppery  yellow,  that  clung 
round  the  pillars  of  the  quadrangle ;  and 
having  completed  my  inspection  with  the 
noiseless  foot  of  Time,  I  repassed  the  sleep- 
ing curator,  who  gave  a  sort  of  staggering 
snore,  as  if  I  disturbed  his  dream,  as  I  passed 
out,  and  got  again  into  the  street.  This  time 
I  struck  out  bolder  and  more  resolute ;  and 
passing  through  a  street,  where  the  little 
square  projecting  windows  above  my  head 
look  jealous  and  close  as  a  nunnery,  and 
where  almost  to  whistle  was  dangerous,  and 
passing  several  quiet,  iron-gated  doors,  where 
men  servants  smoked  and  lounged,  I  passed 
through  a  pompous  city  gate,  guarded  from 
persons  of  angry  good  taste  who  would  like 
to  have  pulled  it  down,  by  two  bored-looking 


sentinels,  and  got  out  into  the  dusty  track 
leading  to  the  river,  towards  which  the 
rows  of  suffering-looking,  jaded  trees  all 
pointed. 

I  had  to  pass  the  bridge — the  new  iron 
bridge — to  get  to  my  hotel.  This  is  the 
bridge  that  the  poorer  Sevillians  call  the 
Devil's  Bridge.partlj'  because  English  heretics 
bitilt  it,  and  partly  because  it  seems  in  their 
sluggish  eyes  so  svi'ift  and  wonderful  a  work. 
For  a  long  time  after  it  was  erected,  there 
was  an  insane  objection  to  cross  it.  It  was 
almost  at  first  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
dead  set  made  against  the  unoHending,  un- 
pretending bridge,  and  tliat  the  people,  en 
masse,  would  refuse  to  go  over  it.  But  the 
suspicion  and  dread  passed  away,  unlike 
other  national  nightmares,  and  lo!  now  the 
bridge,  whose  approaches  are  still  unfinished, 
was  black  with  people.  There  were  quiet 
chatting  inoffensive  groups  on  the  iron  seats 
at  the  side  bays.  There  were  types  of  all 
classes  of  Spaniards  passing  ovei'  in  one  long 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  procession.  First,  the  great 
ox  waggon,  with  its  yellow  rush-matted  sides 
and  its  ponderous  oxen  leaning  towards  each 
other,  followed  by  the  driver  with  his  spear- 
goad  slanting  warningly  across  the  horns  of 
the  oli'-beast.  Then  a  gay  mozo  in  a  jacket 
and  sash,  riding  with  one  hand  stuck  on  his 
left  thigh,  trooper  fashion.  Then  a  jiostilion- 
driven  barouche  with  four  Spanish  ladies  in 
their  gray  evening  dress.  Then  some  wood- 
men's mules ;  then  a  charcoal  crate,  and 
a  donkey  laden  with  water  jars.  I  look  over 
the  bridge,  and  see  the  lights  in  the  barges 
starring  up  and  down,  and  casting  golden 
columns  of  reflection  in  the  water  beneath 
them.  Here  and  there  a  fire  in  one  of  the 
charcoal  barges  casts  a  strange  red  and 
yellow  light  on  the  faces  of  the  rough  fisher- 
men and  watermen  sitting  round  it  eating 
their  olla. 

But  all  this  I  see  very  hastily,  and  am  soon 
at  my  hotel.  Monsieur  Achille,  the  waiter 
says,  has  just  gone  up  with  some  books  under 
his  arm.  I  am  at  the  door  of  Number 
Twenty-one  very  quickly,  and  Monsieur 
Achille  I  find  in  ecstacies  over  a  vile  portrait 
of  Napoleon  hanging  on  the  walls.  This  is 
one  of  his  great  topics.  He  talks  of  the  great 
Emperor  as  a  father,  as  a  dear  dead  friend. 
The  tears  come  into  his  eyes  when  he  talks 
of  the  great  Corsicau,  with  whom  he  fought 
at  Austerlitz.  He  is  a  brave,  faithful  old 
fellow,  and  a  gentleman  to  the  back-bone.  I 
know  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  thumbs 
and  sell  them  to  the  surgeons  than  >.,>./  ..  mean 
thing,  much  as  I  am  afraid  he  wants  money. 

There  he  is  now  at  the  table  drawn  up  to 
the  window,  with  Turkish  dictionary  and 
grammar  ready,  and  stories  of  Napoleon 
breaking  out  through  the  ironbound  desert 
region  of  syntax.  I  feel  lazy  to-day,  and 
shall  draw  him  out  about  his  old  life,  and  let 
the  Turkish  mysteries  alone:  they  will  not 
hurt  for  keeping.     I  know  the  old  soldier  is 
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ill  a  good  uiitod  lor  talking;,  f  r  he  is  feeling 
tiie  palm  of  liis  hand,  which  he  glories  in 
hein?  hard  as  wood,  and  not  diuipliiiij;  on 
])ies?ure  any  more  than  an  oak  plank  would. 
lie  does  not.  hoa.st  ahoiU  this,  hut  smiles,  and 
savs,  '•  Dieii  nierci.  I  am  very  hearty  for  an 
old  man  who  I'oii^ht  at  AustciTnz,  and  saw 
Moscow  hui-nin;^,-." 

'•  WliMi,  were  you  at  Moscow,  Monsie'nr 
Aclnlle  ?  I  never  heard  that,"  (I  trust  I 
shall  he  forgiven  this  asseition,  which  was 
not  strictly  true  ) 

'•Tete  de  dleii,  that  was  I,  and  should 
never  tiave  been  here  but  for  three  pounds  of 
chocolate  Major  Fourgeon  sliared  with  me, 
when  the  re.-t  of  us  were  living  on  birch 
bark,  which  is  had  eating  even  for  hears  " 

••  And  (IreadfuUy,  I  suppose,  those  swarms 
ofCo.-sacks  stung  and  worried  y<'U  ?" 

••  Monsieur  loves  to  hear  an  old  man  talk. 
We  ought  to  be  getting  on  with  those 
irregular  vei  h.«.  Those  Cossacks?  liah ! 
Tl'.ev  were  mere  robbers — poui  ! — blow  at 
theui.  and  they  aie  gone.  1  .should  not  care 
with  two  dozen  men  for  a  luindied  of  them. 
You  Eiiglisii  always  make  such  a — what  you 
call  lut-s  with  these  Cossacks.  Bali!  I  have 
cut  otf  the  heads  of  dozens  of  th  ni.  "What 
iias  a  Cossack  to  light  with  ? — a  lai!ce--he 
thrusts — you  pull  your  hor.-e  round — he 
mi.-ses  yo'i,  smd  you  cut  the  spear-hea<]  off 
witii  vour  sword  as  he  rides  by.  What  has 
he  ine!i  lel'r  —  this  Cossack  ! — only  a  stick  of 
tlie  iiionui — a  hnxnn-steck.'' 

llaviu;^  n(/tliing  practical  to  reply  to  this. 
I  co'.'ered  my  retreat  by  ringing  lor  coffee. 

"  Vuu  served  under  Le  Beau  Sabreur,  did 
not  vou,  jlousieur  Vielleroche  ?" 

'•  I  i:id,  and  under  Vendamme.  You  sliouM 
have  seen  Vendamme  at  Austerlitz.  lie  was 
one  of  the  old  llepublicaiis.  and  cared  for- 
nothing.  The  soldiers  used  to  s,iy  nothing 
but  a   mine  would  kill   him.     (iverandovei 


proof  cellar  out  of  the  way  of  the  rain  of 
lire.  I  d.d  not  care  miicti  for  a  cannon- 
ball  then,  since  then — bah! — well,  at  the 
military  school  we  were  divided  into  two 
strong  parties,  one  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  and  the  oilier  in  favour  <»f  Mademoiselle 
Ceorge,  who  then,  with  Talma,  divided  the 
stage  between  them.  On  sjiecial  nights  1 
used  to  scale  the  walls,  to  get  to  the 
theatre,  ami  swell  the  ranks  of  my  party- 
Ah  I  it  is  a  loni;  time  since.  It  is  so  long  a 
I'oad  to  look  back,  thai  it  is  easier  to  look 
forward  to  the  daikdoor  through  which  I 
shall  sooii  with  a  bow  return  into  space." 

Monsieur  Achille  was  a  s.eplic.  I  said 
nothing ;  his  reminiscences  amused  lue  so 
much. 

■'  Ah  !  Talma,  mon  Dieu,  what  an  actor  ! — 
what  an  entlul^iasl !  lie  told  me  he  would 
not  wear  a  shirt  as  Pharamond.  because  at 
that  age  shirts  were  int  known.  I  remember 
seeing  him  in  Ciiina.  monsieur  ;  in  that  cele- 
lu'a-.ed  speech  of  the  great  Corneille,  win  re 
he  draws  so  j)owertul  \et  horrible  a  j)ictuie  of 
the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars.  He  used  to 
quietly  take  off  his  helmet  and  hold  it  hehmd 


\ill    liim 
iigain  they  Sent  to  tell  hiia  to  ivtire,  but  he 


Would  not.     '  Kvery  man  might  fall.'  he  said 
'  ImU  I  remain — tell  the  Emperor  so.'" 

'•  Were  vou  at  the  great  mditary  school  ?" 
'•  1  was.  We  slept  on  iron  beils,  ale  ration 
hi'ead,  aii.l  drank  out  of  iron  jugs.  Tete  de 
Dieii,  monsieur,  we  were  toiigii  as  young 
lions.  We  would  walk  to  I'outainehleau, 
phiy  abimt.  in  the  forest,  and  then  walk  back. 
Our  very  games  vvei'e  uuilding  up  redoubts, 
and  tlieii  storming  them;  but  then  1  had  had 
boiiibshello  Ibr  playthings  before  I  could 
walk." 

'  As  how,  monsieur?  Vous  badincz." 
'  No.  1  jest  not.  My  father  was  mayor 
of  liilie.  and  died  on  the  walls  there  when 
i'niice  Coburg  was  driven  back  iii  the  early 
revolution,  for  I  ain  old  now.  My  uncle  died 
of  fatigue  in  carrying  on  the  same  defence. 
The  lit  St  thing  1  can  remember  is  seeing  the 
stones  of  our  courtyard  taken  up,  and  the 
S(piaie  strewn  with  dung  to  deaden  the  shells 
and  shot.  I  remember  on  E;i>ter  yunday. 
my  ni(;t!ier  taking    us  down  into    a    bomh- 


hiin. 
lines 


Then,  when   he  came  to  those  leirillc 


Le  fils  tout  (legouttiint  du  tneurtro  de  son  pere 
El  sa  tPtc  k  la  niaia  ilcraaudant  son  salaire, 

he  would  suddenly  thrust  forward  his  hand, 
and  shake'the  helmet  iu  the  face  of  Emile. 
At  first,  the  ladies  thonglit  it  was  a  real 
human  head,  and  ma  fbi — they  fainted  by 
(l(jzens.  The  boxes  were  like  a  field  of 
battle." 

••'Vou  seem  in  pain.     I  trust  no — " 

"  ().  it  is  only  ihat  Eii'jlish  bullet  T  got  in 
my  hii)  when  we  toi>k  Capri  from  your  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  who  we  cauglit  na|ping.  I 
was  early  on  the  ladders,  and  got  an  English 
bayonet,  loo.  thiough  the  ileshy  part  .cl'  my 
left  arm.  I  never  caied  much  about  wounds, 
but  that  terrible  tilvre  de  suppuration — " 

"  W  hat  is  that  monsieur?" 

Moiisiiur  .\cliille  was  too  absorbed  now  in 
old   recollections  to  hear  what  I  was  sa_\  ing. 

"  1  remember,"  he  went  on,  •'  when  I  joined 
my  regiiiieiil  at  Amsterdam,  just  al'ier  n^ess, 
the  second  day,  a  Iriend  c(uning  to  tell  n:e 
they  were  going  to  fetl  my  pulse:  it  being 
then  the  custom  to  ti'y  the  courage  of  a  new 
comer  by  a  duel.  So  out  I  went,  but  liukily 
ran  my  fellow  through  the  arm.  and  after 
that  tliey  left  me  alone.  Our  great  amuse- 
ment at  night  there  was  to  get  hold  (.f  the 
old  khippermiclK  ls,or  \valcliinen,aiid  tie  them 
up  ill  their  watch-boxes;  out  if  half-a-dozen 
got  tdgeilu  r.  ami  sprang  their  rattles,  we  had 
a  hard  tight  to  escape  the  rasphaus.  I  think 
in  all  Europe  1  iie\er  knew  so  vicious  a 
peojile  as  the  Dutch  were  at  that  time." 

1  asked  N'ielleroche  if  lie  was  at  W  aterloo. 
Vielleroche  said  lie  was  not,  he  did  not 
think  much  of  that  victory,  lie  Mas  with 
(jrouchy,  and   broke  his  sword  o\er  his  knee 
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when  that  old  General  refused  to  attempt  to 
join  Napoleon.  The  army  then  broke  up, 
and  he  and  some  other  officers  skulked  about 
till  they  could  seize  a  fishing-boat  and  escape 
to  Italy. 

Had  he  ever  spolcen  to  Xapoleon. 

'•  Yes ;  he  had  been  examined  in  mathe- 
matics by  the  Emperor  when  he  was  a  boy 
at  the  military  sctiool;  and  after  that  in 
Champagne,  uhcre  he  helped  to  save  the 
Emperor  from  the  onset  of  a  pullc  of  Cossacks. 
As  aid-de-camp  to  Alurat,  he  could  assure 
me  that  Murat's  outbreak  in  Italy  was  a 
pre-arranged  thing  with  the  Emperor;  if  he 
had  wanted  him  at  Waterloo  he  would  have 
come,  and  his  Hery  storm  of  horse  would 
soon  have  broken  our  squares." 

'•  Where  you  ever  taken  prisoner,  Monsieur 
Achille  V 

"  Twice :  in  Russia,  by  those  barbares  the 
Muscovites,  who  were  mad  enough  to  burn 
Moscovr  over  our  heads,  and,  by  the  help  of 
a  hard  winter,  compelled  us  to  retire  with 
some  discoaifiture  into  France — a  repulse 
made  too  much  of  by  your  historians,  but 
such  is  the  way  of  your  writers.  Yes,  three 
times  was  I  taken  prisoner :  once  in  Auster- 
litz,  when  they  sent  me  to  the  rear,  and 
finding  no  Austrians  there  who  cared  to 
retain  me,  I  quietly  walked  off  and  rejoined 
my  regiment ;  then  at  Borodino,  where 
they  put  me  in  a  wagon  with  four  Russian 
soldiers  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  town ;  but 
I  gave  them  so  much  brandy  at  the  first  road- 
side inn  Ihat  they  forgot  all  about  me,  and  in 
the  night  I  gave  some  gold  to  a  peasant  to 
drive  me  back  to  the  camp  in  the  wagon  that 
brought  me." 

'•  Difficult  to  trap  an  old  fox." 

'•The  next  time  was  at  the  Beresiua 
where  there  certainly  was  some  confusion  • 
but,  mou  Dieu!  nothing  to  the  fuss  you 
English  make  about  it.  This  time  I  was 
fairly  done,  and  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  a 
Russian  dragoon,  who  was  civil  enough,  but 
I  could  see  had  as  many  eyes  as  there  are 
eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail.  I  think  he  must 
have  had  one  iu  the  back  of  his  head,  for  I 
swear  he  seemed  to  guess  my  very  thoughts 
all  the  time  he  pretended  to  talk  about  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor  and  the  good  practice 
of  Druot  and  his  artillery.  About  Murat, 
too,  my  old  master,  he  was  very  curious,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  he  liked  fighting  single- 
handed  with  those  greasy  beasts  of  Cossacks. 
Well,  I  was  you  may  be  sure  not  going  to 
be  behind  him  in  gaiety,  so  I  laughed  and 
sung ;  and  the  more  I  saw  him  shrug  his 
shoulders,  the  more  I  talked,  of  every  coun- 
try being  the  brave  man's  country,  and  my 
desire  to  see  Samt  Petersburg,  the  great 
city  of  our  brave  enemies.  Gradually,  as  we 
rode  on,  I  saw  that  his  suspicions  began  to 
relax;  he  thought  himself  sure  of  me — he 
thought  that  I  had  relinquished  all  hope  of 
escape  or  return  to  my  own  people.  On  we 
went,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  telling  our 


mutual  soldiers'  stories.  I  soo  saw  that  he 
let  my  bridle  go,  and  said  nothing  when  I 
gathered  it  up  in  my  own  hand.  I  then 
began  talking  of  the  sword  exercise,  and  of 
the  singular  difference  which  existed  between 
the  way  the  French  and  Russians  used  it. 
Our  cut  number  four  was  done  in  a  way  that 
they  never  seemed  to  understand,  though 
they  sometimes  parried,  Upon  this,  the 
fellow  getting  nettled  for  the  military  skill 
of  his  countrymen,  drew  my  sword  that  hung 
at  his  side,  and  began  throwing  through  the 
Russian  cuts  and  jmrries,  trying  to  imitate 
those  our  regiments  use.  Whatever  he  did 
I  laughed  to  scorn,  whether  he  cut  right  or 
left.  At  last,  in  a  pet,  the  fool  did  just  what 
I  expected — I  had  laid  the  trap  well.  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  my  eyes  glit- 
tering with  delight,  as  in  a  pet  he  thrust  my 
sword  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me  to  show 
him  what  I  meant.  Then  I  thrust  my  feet 
deep  into  the  stirrups,  adjusted  my  reins, 
drew  my  horse  a  little  before  him,  and  sud- 
denly wheeling  round,  my  arm  at  full  swing, 
I  gave  him  number  four  across  the  teeth,  and 
he  dropped.  I  did  not  lookback  to  see  if  he 
w^as  dead  or  not,  but  (here  M.  Achille's  breath 
quickened;  and  his  teeth  clenched  in  a 
sardonic  and   almost  cruel  smile)  I  know  hk 

NEVER  ASKED  FOR  ANY  MORE.    Then  I  SpUlTcd 

my  horse,  and  got  back  to  the  eagle  of 
my  regiment.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  too, 
after  that,  in  Calabria,  soon  after  I  had  seen 
Fra  Diavolo  and  his  gang  executed  at 
Naples." 

'' What  was  that  ?"  I  said;  '•  never  mind 
the  verbs  for  to-day." 

'•'  Why,  I  and  a  brother  officer  were  riding 
through  a  chestnut  wood,  followed  by  a  small 
detachment,  not  suspecting  ambuscade.  I 
was  a  little  way  on,  and  my  friend  had 
stopped  the  other  side  of  a  brook  to  light  his 
cigar.  Suddenly  I  heard  some  shuts,  looked 
round,  and  saw  the  brigands  break  out  and 
cut  him  literally  to  pieces.  The  men  were 
all  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  as  the  Cala- 
brians  were  too  many  to  render  resistance 
possible.  I,  having  no  spurs,  drew  out  iny 
sword,  and  banged  my  horse  w^ith  it,  occa- 
sionally, if  any  impediment  came,  pricking 
him  with  the  2:ioint,  and  so  I  escaped  the 
wretches'  hands." 

never    reven^je    on    the 


you 


■•'  And   had 
brigands  ?" 

'■  Surely,  had  I.     I  instantly  got  a  handful 

of  men,  drove  the  murderers  into  a  cave,  and 

when  they  kept  sallying  out  and  robbing  the 

neighbourhood,  I  did  just  what  Pelissier  was 

I  afterwards  execrated  for  doing  in  Algiers.    I 

r«lled  down  gunpowder  casks  on  them,  with 

I  the    fuses   burning,   and   then    stormed     in 

j  directly  the  smoke  i  ad  blown   over.     I  will 

;  not  teli  you  how  many  bodies  we  dug  out  of 

j  that  cave,  but  this  I  will  tell  you,  that  the 

j  villains  deserved  their  fate.  Poor  Strelitzki!" 

1      ••  Was  that  your  friend's  name  ?" 

I      '•  It  was.     We  had  been  together  at  the 
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military  school,  and  had  there  sworn  that 
whoever  died  first  shovxld  appear  to  the 
other,  I  used  for  months  after  his  death  to 
awake  at  night  with  a  start,  expecting  to  see 
him.  His  mother,  a  beautiful  Polish  lady, 
called  upon  me  in  Paris,  to  see  if  I  had  any 
memorial  of  her  son  I  could  give  her.  T  had 
nothing  but  his  sword,  and  that  she  took  with 
thanks.-" 

I  do  not  know  Avhat  more  revelations  I 
might  not,  at  the  expense  of  my  Turkish 
lesson,  have  heard,  bad  not  at  that  moment 
the  door  flown  open,  and  Spanker  entered 
breathless. 

"I  say,  old  fellow!"  he  exclamied, — "Beg 
pardon — good  evening,  Monsieur  Achille. 
What,  studying  to  try  your  memory  with 
those  gallows  difficult  books  shut.  Come 
along  and  take  a  hand  at  whist.  There  is 
Driver  and  I,  and  old  Dubcrly  from  Xercs; 
you  will  just  make  up  the  contingent.  Your 
hour's  gone,  and  Monsieur  Achille  looks  as 
much  shut  up  as  the  books  are." 

So  I  bowed  out  Monsieur  Achille,  fixed 
an  hour  for  my  next  lesson,  and  went  a 
suifcring  victim  to  Spanker's  whist  party. 

FRO]\I  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

IN    TEN    CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER    THE    EIGHTH 

Mary  was  sitting  at  the  exhibition  on  a 
bench  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  picture,  on 
the  watch  as  usual,  when  a  little  girl,  elegantly 
dressed,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hand  of 
an  elderly  one-armed  gentleman  came  and 
perched  herself  beside  her.  Tliere  were  not 
many  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and 
the  child's  eyes,  after  roving  about  for  some 
minutes,  settled  on  the  Sybil.  They  opened 
with  surprise  first,  and  theu  with  delight; 
and,  springing  from  her  seat,  she  ran  back  to 
the  gentleman,  crying  out,  in  glee,  '"Here 
is  a  picture  like  mamma  ;  come  and  look  at 
the  picture  like  mamma !"  she  drew  him 
close  to  the  place  where  Mary  was,  and  held 
him  by  the  hand  while  he  looked  at  the 
picture.  lie  seemed  to  regard  it  with  an 
interest  as  painful  as  it  was  profound;  and 
stayed  before  it,  silent  and  motionless,  uatil 
a  lady  and  geatlcmao  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  adjoining  room.  Mary  imme- 
diately recognised  Lady  Maxwell ;  and 
glancing  a  second  time  at  the  one-armed 
officer,  she  recollected  in  him  Sir  Everard 
Maxwell.  Lady  Maxwell  passed  slowly 
romid  from  picture  to  picture,  conversing  in 
an  undertone  with  her  companion,  and 
Mary  had  ample  opjjortunitics  for  observing 
her.  She  was  not  less  beautiful  than  for- 
merly; but  there  was  an  expression  of  rest- 
lessness or  discontent  come  into  her  face,  as 
if  some  disturbing  inlbieuce  were  acting  on 
her  life.  Ilcr  dress  and  air  were  those  of  a 
woman  of  high  fashion  ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  her,  though  distinguished 
and  handsome  in  his  appearance,  still  had  in 
his  manner  a  familianiy  couched  under  his 


deference,  which  ought  to  have  clTeuded  her 
dignity,  but  which  was  submitted  to,  perhaps 
from  mere  carelessness. 

When  the  little  girl  espied  her  mother,  she 
ran  to  her,  prefer rmg  the  same  loud  reque^,t 
as  she  had  made  to  Sir  Everard  :  "  jNIamma, 
mamma !  come  and  look  at  the  picture  like 
yourself!"  and  Lady  Maxwell  permitted 
herself  to  be  placed  opposite  to  where  the 
Sybil  hung.  jMary  saw  the  startled,  almost 
frightened  expression  of  countenance  Avith 
which  she  looked  at  it,  and  heard  the  sigh 
with  which  she  said,  "  That  is  more  than 
mamma's  possible,  May ;  and  a  thousand 
times  more  than  her  actual." 

Sir  Everard  turned  and  looked  in  his  wife's 
face  :  "  It  is  not  more  than  you  were  meant 
to  be,  Rosa,"  said  he  gently. 

She  took  her  husband's  arm,  and  the  child 
in  her  other  hand.  Mary  saw  her  counte- 
nance as  they  walked  away  from  before  tho 
picture ;  and  it  seemed  that  a  better  spirit 
had-  come  into  her  heart:  the  old  frank, 
honest,  kindly  spirit  that  had  given  her  such 
a  charm  in  her  maiden  days.  The  other 
gentleman  followed  behind,  his  debonnaire, 
insolent  visage  darkened  and  crest-fallen. 
Rosamund's  good  ger^ius  walked  invisible' 
but  her  evil  one  was  obtrusive  enough.  I 
am  afraid  Max-y's  charity  would  have  been 
shortened,  if  she  could  have  known  the 
thoughts  smouldering  in  ttiat  gay  gentle- 
man's heart  just  then.  When  they  were 
gone.  Mary  went  homo  too,  and  told  her 
brother  whom  she  had  seen  admiring  his 
picture.  The  next  day  it  was  marked.  Sold, 
and  Sir  Everard  jMaxwell  was  the  purchaser. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  while 
Valentine  was  gone  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
cf  a  canvas  for  another  ideal  picture,  the 
dingy  street  resounded  to  as  sonorous  a 
knock  as  had  ever  awakened  its  echoes  in  its 
best  days.  Jlary  was  up  in  tho  painting- 
room,  and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  noise 
most  pleasantly.  She  peeped  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  a  carriage  standing;  while 
tho  street  brigands,  routed  from  their  fortress 
of  the  door-step  by  the  footman's  toe,  stood 
aloof,  contemplating  it  with  admiring  won- 
derment. It  was  a  generation,  at  least,  since 
a  carriage  had  stopped  at  that  shabby-genteel 
door,  or  such  a  party  entered  at  it.  First 
Sir  Everard  issued  from  the  carriage,  then 
Lady  Maxwell,  gay  and  resplendent,  and, 
finally  the  gentleman  who  bad  been  in  her 
company  at  the  Exhibition.  Tho  imperative, 
fashionable  knock  had  brought  Mrs.  Biltou 
to  the  door  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  flurry, 
that  she  let  them  all  come  in,  and  preceded 
them  up  the  leaded  staircase,  striving  vainly 
with  a  very  grimy  hand  to  conceal  tho 
discrepancies  of  her  gown  behind.  From  its 
approaches,  Valentine  Unwin's  studio  might 
have  been  expected  to  Exhibit  the  most  sordid 
appearance ;  but  it  did  not  do  so,  thanks  to 
Marv's  thrift  and  care ;  and  the  visitors  were 
ao-reeably  surprised,  on  entering  it,  to  see  a 
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clean  room,  papered  with  green,  and  covered 
Avith  clever  sketches  and  copies.  Jlary  rc- 
caived  them  with  more  case  and  comfort 
than  she  would  have  been  able  to  do  some 
years  before,  gave  them  chairs,  and  sat  down 
herself,  saying  that  her  brother  was  only 
gone  a  short  distance,  and  Avould  return  in  a 
few  moments. 

••'  And  you  two  live  together  here  ;  'tis  quite 
a  little  romance  of  sisterly  devotion!''  said 
La,dy  Maxwell,  regarding  poor  Mary  with  a 
glance  that  comprehended  and  appreciated 
all  her  toilsome  days  and  careful  nights.  "I 
remembered  j-our  name  directly  1  heard  it ; 
and  I  assure  you,  I  was  proud  to  see  how 
amply  Valentine  had  fnlfiiled  all  our  pre- 
dictions. You  said  you  expected  cf  him  no 
less  than  perfection  in  his  art,  and  he  has 
attained  to  it,  Sir  Everard,  has  he  not?" 

•'Mr.  Unwin  is  a  great  artist.  I  saw  that 
in  his  portrait  of  you  before  our  marriage," 
replied  Sir  Everard.  thus  appealed  to. 

Lady  Maxwell  laughed. 

"Perhaps  he  might  be  inclined  now  to 
disown  that  remarkable  work,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  Aunt  Carrj'  prises  it  more  and  more 
dail}" ;  and  if  he  is  famous,  she  will  show  it 
about  as  his  early  phase  of  genius  in  art." 

"  Was  his  Sybil  painted  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  models  ?"  asked  Sir  Everard.  "  it 
is  a  glorious  picture !"  ^ 

Mary's  pale  face  coloured  high  with  delight. 
'•'  It  is  a  glorious  picture !"  she  said,  with 
animation  ;  "  but  it  was  not  wrought  from  one 
of  the  models,  it  was  inspired  by  memory 
and  fancy." 

*•'  It  is  like  my  wife^ — so  extraordinarily 
like  my  wifel"  replied  the  baronet.  ''The 
likeness  even  struck  our  little  girl." 

"  lie  was  only  a  boy  when  he  knew  me 
and  can  scarcely  have  remembered  me.  It  is 
a  chance  resemblance."  said  Lady  l^^axwell. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  j^i'ecocious  boy, 
cousin  Rosa,"  murmured  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  Sir  Everard  and  his  wife,  in  a 
fine,  insolent  way. 

.  Siary  disliked  his  visage.  There  was  an 
expression  about  it  of  assured  power,  borne 
half-contemptuouslv,  that  made  the  feminine 
instinct  within  her  recoil.  Lady  jMaxwell 
averted  her  face.  Mary  thought  there  was 
an  angr}-  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away. 

At  this  moment  Valentine's  step  was  heard 
bounding  up  the  stidrs.  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  he  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  room, 
little  thinking  how  he  was  to  find  it  occu- 
pied ;  for  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  to 
go  and  return,  and  the  ordinary  body  of 
infantry  was  in  possession  of  the  doorstep  :  all 
the  more  rampant  because  of  their  brief 
expulsion.  He  paused  amazed,  and  then, 
with  a  deep  flush  staining  his  olive  cheek, 
stammered  out  something  about  the  unex- 
pected honour  and  pleasure  of  the  visit ;  so, 
incoherent  as  to  give  the  younger  gentleman, 
whoso    name   was    Mr.   Percival   Long,    a 


grotesque  idea  of    the  precocious  boy   who 
had  idealised  his  cousin  Kosa  into  the   Sybil. 

But  Valentine  was  no  fool ;  and  the  first 
shock  of  astonishment  over,  he  quickly  reco- 
vered his  equanimity,  and  conversed  fluently 
and  sensibly  with  Sir  Everard,  who  was. 
rather  stilted  and  haughty  in  manner  ;  that 
is  to  sa.y,  he  felt  that  he  was  talking  wth  a 
person  inferior  to  himself  by  birth,  station. 
and  wealth,  and  could  not  help  betraying  it. 
He  seemed  Avell-intentioned,  kindly,  and 
honourable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proud 
and  reserved,  if  not  cold,  in  temper.  Mr. 
Percival  Long  thought  Mary  far  too  plain  to 
engage  his  civility,  so  he  only  condescended 
to  whisper  to  cousin  Rosa,  and  now  and  then 
to  drawl  a  scornful  regard  about  the  stu  io 
and  its  appointments.  He  afterwards  said 
that  he  had  no  idea  where  that  kind  of  people 
lived — meaning  the  young  artists  who  have 
their  fame  and  fortune  yet  to  make. 

"  Have  you  tried  portrait  painting,  Mr. 
Unwin?  asked  Sir  Everard.  "You  would 
have  a  great  success  in  that  department  cf 
art.  I  do  not  know  a  modern  hand  that 
pleases  me  so  thoroughly  as  yours  at  a  female 
face — delicate,  expressive — " 

"And  flattermg,"  added  Lady  Maxwell, 
laughing. 

"  Portrait-painting  fellows  would  never  got 
on  unless  they  flattered.  Nobody  would  sit  to 
them,"  remarked  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  his 
air  of  saying  something  very  new  and  very 
wise. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  execute  an  old 
commission  that  you  promised  me  long  ago,Sir 
Everard,"  said  Valentine,  turning  from  Mr. 
Percival  Long  with  a  grave  self-command 
that  astonished  Mary;  '•'  perhaps  you  re- 
member what  it  was  ?" 

''Yes,  perfectly;  that  was  what  I  was 
coming  to — Lady  Maxwell's  portrait ;  not 
that  you  will  ever  make  it  a  more  striking  or 
beautiful  picture  of  her  than  you  have  done 
accidentally  in  the  Sybil ;  but  I  want  her 
painted  in  a  group  with  our  little  IMay." 

Valentine  bowed,  but  did  not  think  it 
needful  to  explain  how  far  the  likeness  to 
Ladv  Maxwell  had  been  accidental. 

"  AVe  are  going  down  to  the  Abbey  next 
week,"  Sir  Everard  added;  '•'  and  if  you  will 


make  vour  holiday  there  this  summer, 


shall  have  sittings  during  your  visit.     It 

be  a  change  for  you  from  London  heat  and 

noise." 

A'alentine  paid  no  heed  to  the  patronising 
manner  of  the  invitation,  but  expressed  his 
Avillingness  to  accept  it ;  and,  after  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  more  inquiries  and  re2)lies, 
the  Maxwells  and  Mr.  Percival  Long  wer.t 
their  way. 

'■'  He  is  a  very  unassuming  young  man," 
said  Sir  Everard,  as  they  drove  ofi";  "pleas- 
ing, and  of  evident  genius." 

Mr.  Percival  Long  yawned. 

"  Great  bore  to  live  as  he  does,  though," 
lisped  he  wearily  ;  '•  Complete  stagnation." 
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"  Not  such  stagnation  as  an  idle  life,  "with- 
out any  object,  either  worthy  or  unworthy," 
retorted  Lady  Maxwell,  significantly. 

'•  Cousin  Kosa,  you  were  always  a  hero- 
worshipper  f  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  Sir 
Everaru's  empty  sleeve  ;  "  hut  even  heroes 
are  made  of  common  clay,  and  have  their 
unpoetical  side,  like  the  rest  of  mankind."'' 

She  looked  out  from  the  window,  and  again 
that  painful  expression  came  into  her  lace. 
Could  she  he  unhappy  in  her  marriage  with 
that  stately  gentleman,  old  enough  to  be 
her  father  'i  Sir  Everard  was  not  the  hero 
her  youthful  imagination  had  painted  him. 
He  was  exacting,  methodical,  rigid,  punc- 
tilious; he  had  little  asperities  of  temper; 
he  had  many  prejudices :  he  admired  his 
wife  and  loved  her;  but  still  Kosamund's 
young  imagination  and  feelings  found  him 
cold  and  reserved.  Thus  they  had  fallen 
gradually  apart — she  a  true,  warm-hearted 
woman:  he  an  honest,  worthy  gentleman — 
because  Fate,  after  throwing  a  glamour  of 
romance  over  thoir  eyes  until  they  were  inse- 
parably united,  had  since  done  her  best  to 
dissipate  it.  Mr.  Percival  Long  then  ap- 
peared hi  the  gap,  with  his  insolent  calm. 
Jtiosa,  in  the  confidence  of  cousinship,  told 
him  more  than  she  ought  to  have  done. 

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 


In  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Abbey  there 
was  assembled,  about  a  fortnight  later,  the 
following  group  of  people  ;  Lady  Maxwell, 
dressed  in  fair  robes,  jewelled  and  crowned 
matronwise  ]  little  May,  soft  and  fairy-like 
in  white  muslin  and  curls  of  golden  brown 
hair  ;  Sir  Everard  jMaxwell,  solemn  and  pre- 
cise, with  a  heated  spot  on  his  check,  as  if 
something  had  grated  amiss  on  his  temper  ; 
the  idly  elegant  Mr.  Percival  Long,  and 
Valentino  Unwin.  The  easel  was  there,  and 
the  canvas  upon  it,  and  the  picture  of  the 
mother  and  child  was  evidently  to  be  com- 
menced that  morning.  Any  one,  even  the 
most  careless  observer,  might  have  seen  that 
an  air  of  constraint  and  annoyance  pervaded 
the  whole  party,  and  to  admit  the  truth  at 
once,  Sir  Everard  was  in  a  fume.  lie  was 
easily  chafed  in  temper,  and  an  impertinent 
assumption  of  Mr.  Percival  Long's  had  put 
him  out  so  greatl}-,  that  before  his  wife  and 
Valentine  Unwin  he  bad  told  him  at  break- 
fast that  he  was  a  conceited,  insincere  young 
puppy,  of  whose  company  he  was  heartily 
weary — a  true  speech  and  not  undeserved, 
perhaps,  but  violent  and  offensive  in  tone 
and  manner.  Pvosamund  was  vexed  for  her 
cousin  and  took  his  part,  whereupon  ensued 
a  combat  of  words  which  could  not  but  be 
mutually  aggravating — such  combats  were, 
unhappily,  not  rare  between  them,  and  of 
late  Mr.  Percival  Long  had  generally  been 
their  cause.  Valentine  listened  with  sorrow 
and  dismay.  To  see  Kosamund's  face  crim- 
soned with  anger  pained  and  shocked  him 
unutterably j   it  destroyed  halt  the  poetry  of 


her  beautiful  idea,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
the  end  of  the  uncomfortable  scene  by  retreat- 
ing to  the  gallery  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

The  position  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  her 
little  daughter  being  settled  to  every  one's 
satisfaction,  the  baronet  left  the  gallerj^,  and 
Valentine  forthwith  proceeded  to  sketch  in 
the  group.  "While  he  was  thus  occupied  Mr. 
Percival  Long  sat  by,  and  talked  in  his  cus- 
tomary strain  of  believing  in  nothing  and 
admiring  nothing,  which  some  persons  now-a- 
days  seem  to  regard  as  a  test  of  pure  taste. 
Such  conversation  was  not  very  refresbing  to 
Valentine  Unwin,  who  had  most  of  his 
enthusiasms  in  his  heart  still  fresh  and 
warm  ;  neither — to  judge  from  the  expression 
of  Lady  Maxwell's  counten>:.nce — was  it  pai*- 
ticularly  agreeable  to  her  ;  though  when  she 
had  finished  the  morning's  sitting,  and  he 
invited  her  to  ride,  she  consented  without 
any  hesitation,  and  left  the  gallery  Avith  him. 
Little  May  chose  to  remain  behhid,  to  keep 
the  painter  company,  as  she  said,  and  pre- 
sently, the  day  being  warm  and  the  tiny 
maiden  tired,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  floor 
where  she  had  seated  herself  -at  his  feet, 
Avith  one  of  her  fat  white  arms  clasping  his 
leg.  Valentine  bent  over  to  look  at  the 
innocent,  rosy,  unconscious  face,  and  took 
that  favourable  opportunity  to  sketch  her 
features,  for  May,  when  wide  aAvake,  had  so 
much  quicksilver  in  her,  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  keep  her  quiet  for  five  minutes 
together.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Sir 
p]verard  re-entered  the  gallery  in  search  of 
his  Avife,  and  May  woke  up  at  his  step. 

'•  Mamma  and  cousin  Percy  have  gone  out 
to  ride.''  said  she,  in  ansAver  to  his  question. 
He  turned  abruptly  aAvay  Avith  an  angry 
word . 

'■•  I  wish  cousin  Percy  would  go  away  to 
his  own  home ;  it  is  never  nice  when  he  is 
here,"  says  little  May,  plaintively. 

Valentine  Umvin  had  been  introduced 
accidentally  to  Avitness  the  last  act  in  a 
domestic  tragedy.  Sir  Everard  went  to  the 
windoAV  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  looked 
across  the  park,  beyond  the  boundaiy  trees 
of  which  he  saAV  the  figures  of  his  wife  and 
her  cousin  disappearing.  As  he  again  faced 
Valentine  UnAvin,  the  young  man  saAV  a 
jealous  light  burning  in  the  old  man's  eyes, 
and  knew  what  it  meant.  Valentine  had 
penetrated  and  loathed  ]Mr.  Percival  Long 
from  the  first  moment  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
Lady  Maxwell's  company.  But  he  saw  that 
the  flippant  cousin  was  but  an  easy  resource, 
a  refuge  to  her  from  her  own  repining 
thoughts  ;  not  an  interest  that  was  ever  lilfcly 
to  groAV  into  afl'ection.  He  Avas  habit  to  her ; 
not  necessity.  A  man  of  finer  feeling  than 
Mr.  Percival  Long  Avould  have  understood 
that,  and  have  left  ofi"  his  idle  and  hopeless 
pursuit. 

It  Avas  towards  dinner-time  Avhcn  Lady 
Maxwell  and  her  companion  returned  from 
their  ride.     Valentine  was  in  the  library  and 
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saw  tliem  approaching.  Presently,  they  en- 
tered the  room  togetlier;  but.  not  perceiving 
that  Valentine  was  standing  in  the  curtained 
recess  of  a  window,  went  on  talking  as  if 
they  were  alone. 

"SirEverard  will  drive  you  to  it,"  said 
Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a  weary  yavv'n,  as 
if  he  were  tired  of  some  argument  that  they 
had  been  holding  together,  and  in  which  he 
could  not  gain  the  advantage. 

■'  Don't  speak  of  separation.  Sir  Everard 
suffers  too  :  our  marriage  was  a  great  mis- 
take, but  it  cannot  be  mended  now." 

"  'lis  a  pity  that  you  did  not  acknowledge 
that  to  yourself  long  ago,  and  keep  j-our  own 
counsel,"  replied  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  it,  but  for 
you,  l*ercy,"  said  Lady  Maxwell,  in  a  low, 
sad  voice.     "  I  ought  to  have  done  so." 

She  then  slowly  retired  from  the  room, 
and  her  cousin  followed.  Valentine  felt 
annoyed  and  angry  at  himself  for  having  been 
thus  accidentally  betrayed  into  playing  the 
part  of  the  eavesdropper,  but  what  he  had 
lieard  unintentionally  sent  hiin  back  thought- 
ful to  his  room,  to  devise  a  means  of  averting 
the  domestic  misery  that  he  saw  preparing. 
While  reflecting  on  what  he  had  discovered 
•with  pain,  such  as  he  was  sure  to  feel  in  the 
contemplation  of  wrong  and  treachery,  he 
took  a  pencil  and  began  to  sketch  in  a 
woman's  face  and  figure.  Without  design  he 
gave  her  Rosamund's  leatures  ;  but  into  them 
he  threw  such  an  intensity  of  despair,  of 
anguish  ;  into  the  attitude  such  a  weary, 
hopeless  prostration  as  only  come  of  the  lo&t 
life,  lost  lionour  of  a  woman  who  yet  cannot 
lose  her  sense  of  sin  and  shame — who  is 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  slain  innocence, 
day  and  night  remorsefully.  A'alentine 
looked  at  his  cruel  sketch,  and  a  strange 
thought  came  into  his  mind. 

The  whole  party  met  at  dinner,  and,  when 
they  separated  alterwards,  Valentine  sought 
the  pictui'e-gallery,  and  placed  liis  sketch  on 
the  ea.sel  ;  soon  after  Lady  Maxwell  came  in 
alone  ;  the  young  artist  watched  iier  as  she 
approached  it,  with  that  languid,  dispirited 
air  which  now  seemed  habitual  to  her;  he 
saw  her  pause  and  take  it  up.  Suddenly  a 
crimson  Hush  rose  upon  face  and  neck,  to  die 
into  a  deathly  pallor;  her  proud  head  sank, 
and  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Valentine  looked  away  from  her  with  a 
painful  throbbing  at  his  own  heart;  his 
picture  parable  had  been  understood. 

'•Are  you  coming,  cousin  Rosa?"  asked 
Mr.  Percival  Long's  voice  from  the  garden  ; 
"  Sir  Everard  has  fallen  asleep  alter  his 
dinner."  He  was  standing  at  the  open 
window  looking  in  with  his  cold,  insolent 
eyes  sparkling  with  wine  and  excitement. 
Valentine  Unwin  waited  for  the  issue.  "Are 
you  coming,  cousin  Rosa  ?"  was  repeated 
rather  impatiently. 

'•  No,  Peicival,"  was  the  answer. 


CHAPTER   THE    TENTH. 

Valentine  Unwin  then  went  out.  direct- 
ing his  steps  down  towards  the  river,  along 
whose  banks  he  strayed  for  a  mile  or  two, 
until  he  got  out  of  hearing  of  all  the  life- 
sounds  and  echoes  that  floated  around  the 
busy  town  of  Burnham.  and  quite  amongst 
rural  scenes.  As  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream,  he  hiid  perceived  a  boat  upon  the 
water  at  some  distance  in  advance,  and  con- 
jectured rightly  that  it  was  Mr.  Percival 
Long  who  was  rowing  it — he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  much  of  his  daj  on  the 
river,  and  was  a  vigorous  swimmer  and  rower 
— an  adept,  indeed,  in  most  manly  exercises. 
Valentine,  deeply  buried  in  his  own  thoughts, 
saw,  without  taking  much  heed  to  his  pro- 
jjress,  and  presently  a  little  creek,  whose 
brink  was  thickly  planted  with  willows,  hid 
the  boat  from  his  view.  Having  marie  a 
detour  to  avoid  the  shrub,  and  gained  the 
open  bank  beyond,  he  had  in  front  of  him  a 
quiet  little  village,  and  a  mill,  whose  wheel 
was  still  for  the  time,  and  at  this  point  he 
sat  down  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  an 
ancient  elm.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  Valentine 
to  be  in  the  countiy  once  more,  amidst  the 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  London  ;  but 
he  would  liave  enjoyed  it  far  more  if  his 
faithfulMary  had  been  there  to  share  it  with 
him.  To  bring  her  as  close  to  him  as  possible 
he  took  out  his  note-book  and  wrote  her  a 
letter  (m  two  or  three  of  the  blank  leaves, 
full  of  those  little  details  which  are  the 
charm  of  a  familiar  correspondence  ;  but  he 
said  no  single  word  of  the  subject  so  painfully 
thrust  on  his  own  attention  in  SirEveraid 
MaxwelFs  home. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close 
over  the  landscape,  he  thought  of  returning 
to  the  Abbey  ;  but  it  did  not  reach  it  until 
dark,  and  the  first  inquiry  that  met  him  was 
if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Percival  Long.  It  was 
Sir  Everard  who  asked. 

"I  saw  him  rowing  down  the  river;  but  as 
he  did  not  rej)ass  me  in  coming  back,  he  is 
still  out,"  replied  Valentine. 

"  He  is  veiy  fond  of  the  water.  Rosa,  let 
us  have  a  little  music,"  said  the  baronet, 
cheerfuU}'.  Lady  Maxwell  went  to  the  piano 
and  sat  down  to  sing.  She  never  glanced 
towards  the  artist  once  ;  but  her  manner  was 
easier  than  he  had  s:eii  it  before.  There 
had  been  explanation  and  reconcilement 
between  the  young  wife  and  her  grave  hus- 
band, and  she  was  all  the  happier  for  the 
eifort  and  confession  she  had  made.  Half  an 
hour  was  easily  wiled  away  lover  the  music, 
and  then  Sir  Everard  again  ^everted  to  Mr. 
Percival  Long's  absence.  "  It  is  not  like  him 
to  stay  on  the  river  after  dark — and  there  is 
no  moon.     It  is  foolish  of  him." 

Lady  Maxwell  said  there  was  nothing  to 
fear. 

"Nothing  to  fear,  of  course  not,"  replied 
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Sir   Everard.     "  What   should  there   he    to 
fear  ?" 

Another  half  hour  went  by,  an  hour — and 
still  he  did  not  appear.  A  servant  was  de- 
spatched to  the  boat-house  to  see  if  he  was 
returned,  and  as  he  was  absent  until  mid- 
night, the  household  went  to  rest,  Lady 
Maxwell  having  suggested  that  he  had  gone 
down  the  river  to  a  place  ten  miles  ofi^,  whei'e 
the  iishing  was  good,  and  where  he  had 
before  remained  all  night  without  giving 
notice  of  his  intentions.  Not  tlie  slightest 
uneasiness  was  raised  in  any  mind  apparently, 
by  his  prolonged  absence;  but  N'alentine 
Unwin,  recollecting  the  young  man's  excited 
air  when  he  left  the  house,  alter  liis  cousin'^ 
refusal  to  accompany  him,  felt  several 
anxieties  creeping  over  him;  and  after  a 
restless  night  he  was  just  about  to  set  off  on 
a,  second  walk  down  by  the  river,  when  he 
saw  a  group  of  labouring  men  approaching 
the  house.  Before  they  spoke  he  guessed 
their  tidings.  The  Abbey  boat  had  been 
found  upset  near  tlie  mill,  and  a  little  way 
below  the  drowned  body  of  Rosa's  cousin. 
It  was  conjectuied,  that,  returning  in  the 
dark,  he  had  struck  against  some  over- 
stretching bough  of  a  tree  and  upset  the 
light  boat,  and  had  been  drowned  by  getting 
entangled  amongst  the  swift  eddies  of  the 
river,  where  the  mill  stream  rushed  into  it 
over  the  weir. 

Old  Sir  Everard  took  his  wife  away  from 
th.e  Abbey  immediately  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  went  aliroad  witli  her  and  little  May. 
It  was  three  3-(;ars  before  Valentine  Unwin 
saw  them  again.  They  met  in  Home,  whither 
he  and  Mary  had  gone  at  last  on  the  proceeds 
of  a  royal  commi.'^sion  for  a  picture  which 
established  his  high  repute  _and  directed  a 
stream  of  popuhir  patronage,  and  ultimately 
popular  money  into  his  hands.  lie  is  a  great 
painter  now,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
painters  ;  Mary's  dreams  and  ambition  fur 
him  are  fultilled.  It  v>-as  at  Eome  that  he 
painted  the  line  picture  of  L:uly  Maxwell 
and  her  daughter,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
gallery  at  Burnham  Abbey;  it  was  at  Rome 
also  that  he  met  the  beautiful  girl  who  suc- 
ceeded in  eclipsing  the  lingering  memory  of 
his  First  Love,  and  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Mary  lives  with  them  ;  and  through 
the  fine,  generous  adaptability  of  her  cha- 
racter, is  a  treasure  to  their  house — an 
especial  treasure  to  theirchildren.  Valentine 
Unwin  has  no  friend  more  stedlast  than  Sir 
Everard  Maxwell,  except  Mary  ;  whose  love 
had  stood  by  him  From  First  to  Last. 

BRITISH  FUIE-WOKSHIP. 


Paganism  is,  in  all  places,  a  worship  of 
natural  forces.  The  sun,  (ire,  thunder,  hoar- 
frost, wind,  have  been  the  universal  gods  ol 
primitive  heathcnisn'i.  The  similarit}'  oi' rites 
has   also   been    as  striking   as    the    identity 


of  the  objects  of  worship.  The  same  cruel 
and  savage  ritual  has  everywhere  prevailed. 
Plmy  correctly  remarked,  that  there  was  so 
great  resemblance  between  the  religious 
ceremonies  ot  the  Persians  and  the  Druids, 
that  one  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
Magia,  or  Magism,  had  passed  from  Britain 
into  Persia.  The  Garmw  liighlanders — a 
remnant,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
India,  Avho  have  in  their  mountain  retreats 
survived    the    successive    tides  of  Hindoo, 


Mahomed  an,    and 


English     conquest — are 


to  this  day  primitive  heathens,  although 
they  have  imperfectly  adopted  some  of  the 
rites  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  may  be  still  described  as  uncor- 
rupted  worshippers  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  elements.  Their  tem])lc  is  the  open 
air.  The  chief  place  of  their  assembling 
for  sacrifice  and  for  religious  worship  is 
a  mountain-pass,  called  Baunjann.  Like 
true  worshippers  of  Baal — as  were  our  own 
Druidical  forefathers — they  look  to  the  hil's 
for  Divine  assistance,  believing  that  God's 
earthly  dwelling  is  on  the  high  places.  Their 
mode  of  swearing  is  peculiarly  solemn,  and 
indicates  the  earnestness  and  primitive 
character  of  their  belief.  "  The  oath."  says 
Mr.  Elliot,*  ''  is  taken  upon  a  stone,  which 
they  ■  first  salute ;  then,  Avith  their  hands 
joined  and  uplifted,  their  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  hills,  they  call  upon  JMahadeva 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  telling  him  to 
witness  Avhat  they  jlcclare,  as  ho  only 
knows  whether  they  speak  true  or  false. 
They  then  again  touch  the  stone  with  all  the 
appearance  of  the  utmost  fear,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  it,  calling  again  upon  Blahadeva. 
During  their  relation,  they  look  steadfastly 
to  the  hills,  and  keep  their  right  hand  on  the 
stone.'"'  Mr.  Elliot  states  that  his  moherrir, 
or  clerk,  Avas  so  much  affected  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  that  for  some 
time  he  could  not  sufficiently  command  his 
emotions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  write  down 
the  evidence  given  :  and  Mr.  Elliot  was  him- 
self'•' struck  with  awe  and  reverence,"  when 
the  first  person  swore  before  him  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements.  There  is  something 
profoundly  touching  in  being  thus  confronted 
iu  our  own  ago  with  the  rude  honesty  of  primi- 
tive Nature-worship.  Though  it  is  only  Pagan 
ignorance,  it  is,  we  must  admit,  the  offspring 
of  natural  religious  sentiment,  capable  of 
bearing  some  wholesome  fruit.  The  interest 
in  these  reflections  is  heightened,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  this  very  Nature- 
worship  which  preceded  Christianity  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  has  still  left  iu 
our   language   traditions,   observances,    and 

*In  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
Mr.  John  EUiut  was  deputed  hy  the  Government  of  the 
JEast  India  Compuny  to  investigate  the  duties  collected  on 
the  Garrovv  Hills'  (which  bound  the  iiorth-ea?tern  parts  of 
Bengal),  and  to  euueiliate  the  goodwill  of  tlioir  inhabit- 
ants. We  quote  from  Mr.  Klliot's  official  report  on  an  in 
loresting  people,  who  up  to  the  dale  of  his  mission  had 
o  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
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maaners,  some  most  remarkable  vestiges. 
Paganism  lias  been  Christianised,  but  not 
exterminated.  The  pure  faith  in  essentials, 
but  not  in  all  popular  observances,  supplanted 
in  Britain,  Druidism  and  the  Soandauavian 
Piiganisra.  In  the  present,  we  read  the  past; 
and  learn  to  appreciate  how  tho  present  is 
destined  to  inllucuco  the  remote  future  of  our 
race. 

The  topic  which,  on  this  occasion  Ave  select 
as  an  illustration  uf  the  vestiges  of  Paganism 
in  Great  liritain,  is  probably  tho  most  im- 
portant, it  is  Pire-worship.  Of  this  there 
still  exist,  not  only  trases  in  the  language 
and  traditions  of  the  ishind,  particularly  m 
that  portion  of  it  to  tho  north  of  the  llumber  ; 
but  hlvewise  material  remains,  hitheito  little 
understood. 

The  "  vitrified  forts  "  of  Scotland  are  now 
supposed  to  bo  material  remains  of  British 
lire-worship.  The  May  Day  observances  of 
England,  and  still  more  remarkably,  the 
more  primitive  Beltane  usages  of  Scotland, 
are  moditicd  fragments  of  the  ancient  creed. 
These  statements  open  up  inieiCJtiug  holds 
of  social  history. 

About  eighty  years  ago  a  controversy  arose 
the    learned,  as  to  the  nature   and 
I'y    of    certain   more  or     less   vitrified 
stones,  found  piled  in  definite  forms  in  Scot- 
land.    Thougli  in  some    districts   they  had 
jjreviously  been  objects  of  local  curiosity,  yet 
It  was  not  till  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  that  anything  was  published  regarding 
them.     In  that  year,  Mr.  vVilliams,  a  mineral 
surveyor  of  considerable  scientilic  reputation, 
suggested  that  they  had  been  origin.illy  con- 
struoted  as  places  of  strength  and  safety.  To 
this    theory    they   owe    their     misnomer  of 
'•  vitrihed  forts,''  a  term  which  in  all  proba- 
bility h  IS  withdrawn  many  from  an  impartial 
study  of  tholr  character  and  probable  history. 
Tiie  hypothesis  which  Mr.    Williams  pro- 
pounded,  as   to  the   manner   in    which  tho 
vitrilication    was   produced,   was  ingenious. 
In  his  day,  it  was  impugned  by  Pennant  and 
othei's,  wno  held  th  it  the   remains  in  ques- 
tion were  of  volcanic   origin.     In  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  we  fiid  ^Ir.  West, 
a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  addressing  a 
letter  to   the  secretary  of  that  learned   body, 
in  which  he  characteris3s  as  '-lava,''   some 
specimens  sent  along  with  his  communication. 
In  a  note  to  tho  paper,  as  publisaei   in  the 
Transactions,  it  is  stated   that  several  mem- 
bers well  acqaxinted  with  volcanic  produc- 
tions, expressed  concurrence  in  tho  author's 
opinions,    and    suggested   that   the    hill    of 
Craig  Piiadrick,  near  Inverness,  whence  the 
supposed    lava   had    been   taken,    owed  its 
origin  to  a  volcano.     Both  tho  fortress  and 
tho    volcano   theories  are   now    thoroughly 
exploded. 

In  form  and  size,  '•'vitrified  forts,"  or  fire- 
altars,  as  they  ought  to  be  designatsd,  present 
great  diversity.  vVe  can  state,  however,  from 
a    careful  study  of  published  descriptions, 


and  from  personal  visits  of  most  of  those 
known  in  Scotland,  that  in  respect  of  situa- 
tion they  have  all  a  common  character.  They 
are  always  found  upon  hills  of  moderate 
height,  easy  of  access,  and  of  commanding 
prospect.  This  fact  is  erroneously  said  by 
some  to  be  equally  in  favour  of  tho  theory 
of  their  having  been  beacon-fire  places,  a 
notion  first  published  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  sub- 
sequently supported  by  Sir  G.  M-Keuzie  and 
Dr.  Ilibbert.  The  vitriScd  remains  have 
been  discovered  most  abundantly  in  the 
nothei-n  districts  of  Scotland ;  but,  in  the 
A^ew  Statistical  Account,  they  arc  noticed  as 
also  occurring  in  the  counties  of  Berwick, 
Koxburg,  and  Dumfries.  Some  of  these 
remains  in  the  south  of  Scotland  w^e  have 
examined.  They  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
less  distinct,  than  those  in  the  north.  This 
is  probably  explained  by  tho  circumstance 
that  the  plough  has  been  able  more  easily  to 
sweep  over  tlie  ''  high-places"  of  the  south 
thaa  over  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
j^assing,  we  may  parenthetically  remark, 
that  there  are  many  vitrified  remains  in 
Norway ;  and  that  the  Honourable  Cap- 
tain Keppel  met  with  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian.  It  is  also  noteworthy,  that 
the  celebrated  '-round  towers"  of  Ireland 
have,  Avith  great  appearance  of  reason, 
been  argued  to  be  fire- temples,  or  altars  of 
Bel. 

The  vitrified  remains  which  we  have  seen, 
or  have  read  descriptions  of  have  been  very 
various  in  shape  and  size.  They  have  been 
round,  square,  or  elliptical,  occupying,  in  some 
instances,  only  a  few  yards,  and  in  others  ex- 
tending over  a  whole  acre.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  several  I'eet  m  height,  but  in 
general  tfiey  rise  very  little  above  the  ground, 
and  modern  antiquaries  are  diligently  break- 
ing up  and  carrying  away  the  best  parts  of 
not  a  few  of  theiu.  Some  years  ago,  we 
found  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  vvork- 
ino-  with  hammer  and  chisel  at  the  hue 
remains  of  a  vitrified  circular  mass  on  that 
eminence  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Etive,  in 
Argyleshire,  called  Barregonium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Caledonia,  by  fanciful  antiqua- 
ries. The  breadth  of  the  walls  of  vitriued 
remains  varies  between  two  and  twenty  feet. 
The  vitrifaction  is,  in  some  cases,  irregular 
and  imperfect;  in  others,  the  scones  are 
fused  into  masses  and  joined,  so  as  to  show 
that  they  had  been  molten  together  in  situ. 
Generally,  the  inside  of  the  wall  bears  tke 
strongest  marks  of  vitrifaction.  The  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  perfect  vitrifictiou 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  are  not  numerous. 
The  intensity  of  the  vitrifaction  seems  to 
have  depended  on  the  prevailing  wiad.s,  the 
character  of  the  stone,  and  other  accidental 
circjmstances.  Daumore  (or  the  Great  Hill) 
Castle,  or  vitrified  furt,  for  it  bears  both 
names,  is  well  known  to  tourists.  It  is  a 
large  ring,    greatly  resembling    an  eques- 
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trian  circus.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
it  was  the  famous  stronghold  in  which  the 
Caledonians  defended  themselves  so  gal- 
lantly from  the  Romans,  as  to  prevent  their 
farther  progi-ess  towards  the  north.  It  is 
similar  in  the  character  of  its  situation 
to  other  vitrified  remains,  being  placed  on 
a  view-commanding  peak  of  the  Grampians. 
It  lies  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  CrieiF, 
immediately  above  the  lovely  glen  of  the  Al- 
mond, where  (as  Wordsworth  and  others  tell 
us)  tradition  has  placed  the  grave  of  Ossian. 
The  beicon-tire  theory  deserves  notice,  as 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  vitrified  remains.  It  led  to  the 
observation  uf  tho  two  important  facts,  that 
they  were  always  found  on  situations  com- 
manding a  wide  panoramic  view,  and  that 
the  vitriiaction  was  so  destitute  of  uniformity 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  the  result 
of  design.  An  anonymous  writer  in  a  Scot- 
tish provincial  newspaper  first  promulgated 
the  fire-altar  theory,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  advocated  afterwards  by  Doctor  Cor 


mack,  in  a 


paper 


read  before  the   Scottish 


Society  of  Antirpiaries  on  the  second  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  but  which, 
we  liolieve,  has  never  been  published  in  ex- 
tenso.  From  an  abstract,  given  at  the  time 
in  the  Edinburgli  Courant  newspaper,  we 
derive  our  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  iugenious  auoaymouj  writer, 
after  giving  aa  account  of  what  he  shows  to 
be  vitrified  remains  upon  tho  Black  Hill  of 
Cowieukuows  near  Earlstoan,  in  Berwick- 
shire, propounds  his  thejry  in  the  following 
words: — "I  believe,  the.i,  that  these  vitrified 
forts  are  nothing  else  than  the  mountain- 
altars  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers.  We 
know  that  in  Persia,  where  that  primitive 
and  simple  idolatry  had  its  origin,  the  wor- 
shippers never  confined  the  symbol  of  their 
deity  in  temples,  till  (iu  som3  countries)  at  a 
later  and  more  idolatrous  (or  more  civilised) 
age.  In  such  an  age,  the  mountain  tower  of 
Babylon  was  indeed  converted  into  a  temple 
or  altar  ;  and  probably  in  all  level  countries 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  similar  arti- 
ficial elevations;  but  the  fire-worshipjiers  of 
Persia  still  prefer  the  open  canopy  of  heaven 
to  the  most  gorgeous  dome,  and  the  moun- 
tain height  to  the  noblest  temple."  After 
showing  that  worship  of  the  Sun,  or 
Baal,  or  Fire,  for  they  are  all  of  tho  same 
divinity,  was  once  the  form  of  this  country's 
idolatry,  he  thus  continues  : — "  For  the  simple 
purpose  of  a  fort,  the  vitrifying  of  the  exterior 
of  tho  wall  would  not  be  of  tho  slightest 
use — which  none  we  have  seen  is — against 
a  luingry  fox  or  wolf;  and  the  occasions  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  might  possibly 
be  used  as  beacon-lights  must  have  been 
too  few  ever  to  produce  such  regular  vitri- 


faction.  But  conceive  them  to  have  been 
fire-altars,  on  which  a  constan  fire  was 
maintained,  and  on  which,  on  the  gren*-. 
annual  Baal  festivals,  hundreds  of  animals 
and  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  wo  bave 
flames  of  sufficient  iutenseness  to  account  for 
the  effect.  To  test  this,  we  tried  a  j^iece 
of  the  common  rock  of  the  hill  in  a  bhick- 
smith's  fire,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
it  was  completely  fused,  and,  when  cooled,  it 
was  much  more  blistered  than  the  specimens 
we  got,  showing  a  more  intense  or  rapid 
agency."' 

Though  Doctor  Cormack  agrees  with  the 
anonymous  writer  in  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at,  he  rejects  the  beacon-fire  theory 
upon  other  grounds.  He  conceives  that  this 
hypothesis  is  most  satisfactorily  put  out  of 
court  by  the  fact,  that  vitrified  remains  are 
often  found  in  too  close  juxtaposition  to 
sanction  the  belief  that  they  w^ere  the  sites 
of  beacon-fires ;  and  he  also  states  that  the 
situation  of  some  of  them — as,  for  example, 
the  "burnt  islands"  near  Arran — could 
never  have  been  of  the  least  use  as  stations 
for  signals. 

This  new  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
vitrified  remains  found  on  our  northern  hills 
weakens  that  claim  to  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity, which  they  formerly  kept  without 
challenge.  Jt  was  taken  for  granted  that 
they  were  the  relics  of  great  works  of  masonry 
erected  before  the  use  of  cement  was  known, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  were  referable 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Jlomau  invasion. 
There  were  fire-altars  in  Britain  at  a  much 
later  date.  Indeed,  long  after  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  the  Sun, 
and  his  representative  Fire,  was  worshipped 
and  many  a  sacrifice  ofi'ered  to  him  on  our 
hills.  The  obstinacy  with  which  our  fore- 
fathers clung  to  fire-worship  Avas  intense. 
Even  after  Druids  were  no  more,  and  when 
Christianity  had  shed  much  cf-its  soothing 
influence  over  the  whole  island,  they,  like 
the  backsliding  Jews  of  old,  superstitiously 
sacrificed  to  Baal  on  the  high  places.  Human 
beings  Avere  even  then  immolated  on  his 
devouring  altars ;  and  long  after  such  horrors 
had  ceased  many  superstitions  connected 
with  fire-v/orship  remained.  Cattle  and 
children  were  made  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch.  To  this  day,  in  some  remote 
places,  there  are  curious  remnants  of  these 
ancient  rites.  Tho  people,  though  ignorant 
of  their  origin  and  meaning,  still  cling  to 
them  with  fanatical  fondness.  The  history 
of  the  beltane  usages,  as  practised  In  Scot- 
land and  the  IS'orth  of  England  durirg 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  which  are  not 
yet  extinct,  curiously  link  together  the  ancient 
Paganism  with  the  modern  Christianity  of 
Britain. 
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f    It  was  an  agreeable  neighbourhood,  doubt- 
less ;  no  reasonable  person  could  gainsay  it. 
Albeit  that  it  was  to  be  reached  by  coaching 
process  oulv- ;  an  effete  vehicle  of  that  order, 
which    had   once  proudly   taken   the  royal 
mail  upon  its  back,  and  been  tooled  (such  I 
believe,  is  the  appropriate  expression)  ram- 
pant into  the  little   market-town,  now  per- 
forming bi-weekly  journeys,    and    degraded 
into   a  pair-horse   stage,   altogether   a  most 
inglorious  show  !  Albeit,  also,  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  (alluding,  of  course,  to 
the   persons   of    quality   of    the   place)  are 
shaken  down  in   a  loose,  scattered  fashion; 
much  as  are  the  dwellings  of  near  and  dear 
neighbours  in  the  backwoods,  whose  squat- 
tings  are  within  an  easy  morning's  run  of 
say  from  twenty   to  forty  miles.     Thus  all 
our  Brookruddcr  high-life,  when  purposing 
visit  to  brother  swells,  might  fairly  think  of 
getting  out  the  heavy  wagon  and  yoking  to 
the  oxen,  and  regularly  victualling  the  great 
machine  just    as   squatting    brethren   must 
do.     Thus,  The   Roost,   residence   of  Major 
Whilkers  and  the  Lady  Diana  "Whilkers  his 
wife,    lay  a   good    eight   miles    away  from 
Berrystown ;  abode  of  the  unmarried  ladies 
Timbles ;  who,  by  a  pleasing  turn  of  speech, 
are  supposed   to   devote  their  lives   to   the 
occupation  of  spinning.     These  abodes,  with 
Tibblesbarn,  which,  as  all  the  parish  knows,  is 
the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Caiphas, 
Vicar,  as  also   of  Mrs.  Caiphas,  who  boils 
down  annually  whole  caldrons  of  preserves, 
in   the   most  surprising  manner,  and  of  the 
Misses  Caiphas  (3),  who  sing  so  ravishingly, 
form  but  the  three  apices  of  a  triangle, "dis- 
tant each  from  the  other,  say  from  six  to  ten 
miles.      Again,    this   sacerdotal   homestead, 
taken  with  thatof  Galenio  Smith,  F.R.C.S.L., 
and   the   cottage,   well-known   sanctuary  of 
a   sprig   of  nobility,   the    Honourable   Miss 
Beglcy,  made   up  another  triangle.     In  this 
fashion  were  the  houses  sprinkled  over  Brook- 
rudder,  very  much  after  the  procedure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Ordnance.     On  the 
whole,  therefore,  this  trigonometrical  position 
necessitated  a  prodigious  deal  of  Bush  travel- 
ling.    The  family  coach,  by  the  way,  which 
took  about  the  Begley  sprig  on  occasions  of 
sumptuous    banqueting,     was   indeed,   with 


propriety  to  be  likened  to  those  very  Bush 
waggons  groaning  unmusically  at  eveijy 
motion,  and  needing  strong  beeves  to  draw 
it.  Why  the  great  Berlino,  which  that  poor 
Louis  lumbered  off  in,  was  to  this  a  peram- 
bulator. 

There  was  a  town,  to  be  sure,  called 
market,  much  by  the  same  title  as  Miss 
Begley  wears  her  Honourable  prefix,  that  is, 
by  courtesy.  It  was  customary  to  delude 
one's  self  with  such  pleasing  figments  as  send- 
ing into  the  market-tOAvn — going  for  it  to 
the  market-town,  without  reaping  substan- 
tial profit  from  such  excursions.  In  was  often 
bootless,  the  pure  sending  for  meat  even ; 
that  article  being  supplied  in  a  fitful,  spas- 
modic fashion,  there  being  at  one  time  a  glut, 
at  another  quite  a  famine.  ButErookrudder 
quality  believed  heartily  in  their  market 
town. 

At  periodic  intervals  there  was  spread  at 
the  apex  of  one  of  the  triangles,  a  sad  and 
solemn  banquet,  cold  and  buckram-like,  akiu 
to  those  awful  refections  spread  for  guests 
who  have  journeyed  from  adistanceto  assist 
at  an  interment.  Starch  seemed  to  overlay 
these  dread  solemnities  plentifully :  those 
furnished  by  Major  and  the  Lady  Diana 
Whilkers  especially ;  the  games  of  these  noble 
persons  being  distinguished  liy  a  sadder 
flavour.  The  bier  was  garnished  with  a 
melancholy  state ;  and  men,  attached  to  the 
waiting  interest,  with  countenances  composed 
to  an  expression  of  poignant  grief,  did  their 
part  of  the  ceremonial  in  a  manner  highly 
impressive.  No  wonder ;  for  those  mourners 
Avere  brought  down  special,  as  it  were,  from 
a  remote  manufacturing  city,  at  enormous 
charge ;  whence,  too,  came  the  monster 
turbot  and  the  baked  meats.  At  which 
distinguished  board  met  together  all  the 
triangular  apices,  once  in  the  year  usually, 
excepting  only  some  new  settlers,  whose 
papers  were  not  properly  countersigned,  and 
who  were  justly  suspected  to  be  of  the  less — 
the  sediment,  you  understand,  of  society. 
There  was  a  talk  of  drawing  a  line  some- 
where.; and  it  passed  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  new  settlers:  of  wliich  line  the  Lady 
Diana  Whilkers,  as  was  indeed  only  fitting, 
held  one  end,  and  the  Honourable  Miss 
Begley  the  other  ;  contriving  between  them 
I  to   give  it    a  gentle,    vibratory   motion  to 
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parties  unmindful  of  their  distance.  Over 
the  line  were  to  be  seen  the  simpering 
features  of  the  Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush, 
curate  to  the  Reverend  Henry  Caiphasj  who 
found  pastoral  board  and  lodging  at  a  real 
farmhouse,  with  pi-acticable  churns,  tiles, 
and  stirring  platters  ;  which  had  inside  brisk, 
pippin-checked  farmer's  daughters,  and  fresh 
new  milk  and  butter,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  Reverend  gentleman's  lively  sketches  of 
Nomade,  with  which  he  was  always  well 
furnished,  gave  great  entertainment  to  the 
noljle  persons  who  had  time  to  sit  at  this 
board.  In  this  agricultural  life  he  found  an 
exquisite  pleasure;  rising  with  the  lark,  and 
going  abroad  to  the  fields  with  tlie  farmer 
and  his  men.  But  touching  tlie  books  and 
the  book-club  all  this  while  ? 

That  idea  was  engendered  in  the  brain  of 
the  Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush.  It  sprang 
armed  and  In-iscliug,  digested  complete  and 
nicely  organised,  from  the  cerebral  pulp  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  his  infant:  of  him 
begotten.  Books  did  reach  to  this  country 
through  various  channels ;  but  they  came 
only  by  way  of  driblets,  in  a  slow  trickle. 
A  new  work  of  not  older  date  than  a  double 
twelvemonth,  has  been  found  lying,  like  a 
meteoric  stone  in  n  field,  at  stray  houses, 
folk  wondering  how  it  got  there.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  extensive  drought  in  the 
land ;  the  wells  of  light  reading  were  all 
dried  up;  the  country  was  athirst.  The 
neighbourhood  desired  to  be  filled :  so  the 
Reverend  Iloldush  laid  himself  to  the  work. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  at  once  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  and  moneys  v/ere  voted  en- 
thusiastically. Was  it  not,  indeed,  enough 
that  the  Lady  Diana  Whilkers  had  given  tlie 
royal  assent  ?  whose  gentle  but  imperfectly 
furnished  bosom  this  one  motive  insensilily 
swayed  in  the  business;  namely,  that  the 
Honourable  Agnes  Dewlap  (at  whose  routs 
in  London  you  may  occasionally  sec  the 
Lady  Diana)  Avritcs  the  divinest  novels;  the 
most  marvellous  delineations  of  fashionable 
human  nature ;  the  most  brilliant  pothographs 
of  Ton.  Pressure  of  this  sort,  no  doubt, 
influences  the  Lady  Diana ;  especially,  as  to 
qualify  for  the  routs,  she  has  to  pass  searching 
competitive  examination  in  the  text  books 
mentioned ;  and,  on  a  late  occasion,  went 
nigh  to  being  utterly  turned  back.  Through  a 
Dewlap  cloud,  then,  she  looked  at  the  thing. 
Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush  sits  at  the  little 
walnut  taldo  of  her  ladyship's  boudoir. 
There  has  been  a  committee  appointed,  so  as 
to  secure  a  small  working  body ;  and  some- 
how everybody  has  gotten  upon  the  committee. 
Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush,  then,  kindly  con- 
sents to  act  as  cin-rcsponding  secretary, 
treasurer,  committee-man,  working-man  ;  in 
short,  will  do  everything.  He  is  now  drawing 
uy,  the  code  Iloblusli ;  the  library  pandects  ; 
and  my  Lady  Diana  overlooks  the  business 
from  the  sofa. 

"  Plenty  of  Miss  Dewlap's  charming  things," 


calls  my  lady,  very  languidly  from  the  sofa ; 
''  she  is  the  only  person  worth  reading  now- 
a-days." 

"  1  will  take  care  of  that,  dear  Lady  Di." 
responds  the  Reverend  Iloblush,  from  his 
walnut  table. 

He  had  put  himself  in  communication  with 
a  famous  metropolitan  house — the  well  knov/n 
Bowler's — Vi-lio,  as  even  street-children 
are  aware,  has  near  a  half  a  million  of 
volumes  annually  undergoing  detrition  or 
light-thumbing  process.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  you  could  get  all  manner  of  surplus 
copies  from  Bowler  for  the  merest  song  (it 
must  not  be  taken  that  he  is  such  as  ardent 
admirer  of  vacalisation  that  he  will  part 
with  his  volumes  on  the  performance  of  an 
aria),  and  discourses  unctuously,  and  in  a  rich 
manner  of  "fresh  copies"  being  constantly 
supplied. 

Prom  Bowler's  had  been  forwarded  (gratui- 
tously) a  neat  publication,  entitled  Uinta  for 
the  Pormation  of  Bock  Societies,  in  which 
were  set  out  the  strange  advantages  derivable 
from  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  in  this 
matter  of  book-clubs.  Here,  again,  in  this 
instance,  it  would  scorn,  that  the  books  were 
to  be  presented  almost  in  return  for  a  little 
more  singing.     You  might  elect  to   be  first- 
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class,  second-class,  or  third-class,  as  though 
on  a  railway ;  but  it  was  note-worthy  that 
the  literary  aliment  provided  in  the  two  last 
categories,  was  of  that  hard,  deal-board, 
cushionless  character  which  was  to  have  the 
result,  as  in  locomotive  institutions,  of 
driving  passengers  into  the  first-class.  In- 
toxicating banquets  were  provided  for  such 
privileged  mortals.  They  might  gorge  and 
swell  themselves  with  the  ucav  and  choicest 
works;  they  might  riot,  so  to  speak,  in  fresh 
uncut  periodicals,  and  roll  themselves,  swine- 
like, in  a  rich  mud  of  reviews.  Thcj  had  but 
to  ask  and  to  have. 

Did  not  Bowler  all  but  insinuate  tliat  those 
glorious  customers  should  but  fancy  the  most 
recent  Coptic  pamphlet ;  he  w:oukl  have  a 
courier,  spurring  day  and  night,  to  fetch  it ! 
Our  Brookrnddor  society  became  first-class, 
of  course.  Post-office  order  remitted  and 
payable  to  J.  C.  Bowler  and  Company, 
Crescent  Buildings,  E.C.,  would  oblige. 

Reverend  Alfred  IL^blush  forwards  the 
amount  enthusiastically  ;  but,  out  of  his  own 
proper  funds — Dun  Lad}--  Diana  ?  Monstrous ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  somewhere  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  present 
century,when  the  settingsun  waspouring  down 
its  departing  glories  aslant  the  trees,  in  a 
manner  altogether  Jacobinical  or  G.  Prince 
Regent  fashion,  when  there  might  have  bceu 
observed — it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  it  was 
observed — a  heavy-laden  stagecoach  entering 
the  (market)  town  of  Brookrudder.  Q'he 
person  who  might  and  did  observe  this 
curious  phenomenon  was  a  person  who,  from 
his  peculiar  garb,  might  have  been  securely 
written  down  as  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal 
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order.  lie  is  observed  interz'ogatinii;  Ihe 
coachman  ;  who  seems  to  re-assure  him  by  a 
nod.  Then  is  prcsentl_v  lifted  down  to  the 
agitated  priest,  a  small  corded  chest  of  a 
bright  green  complexion,  with  a  con.spicnous 
label  pasted  on  it.  Ho  essays  to  lift  it, 
but  vainly.  It  is  borne  on  meir  s  shoulders 
to  a  conveyance  that  waits  hard  bj'.  It  was 
taken  incontinently  to  the  residence  of  my 
Lady  Diana.  It  was  laid  upon  the  floor;  it 
was  uncorded  ;  it  was  unlocked.  A  moment 
of  terrible  suspense  succeeded.  A  delicious 
aroma,  as  of  concentrated  sweets  sent  down 
from  Bond  Street,  essence  more  grateful  than 
Frangipani  or  Patchouli,  was  exiialed  from 
the  square  green — a  sort  of  hot-pressed 
laundry  flavour. 

They  were  taken  out  one  by  one,  those 
books  sent  bji-  Bowler.  Everything  ordered 
liad  come — divine  Bowler — duck  of  a  man  ! 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  deluge,  as  it 
were,  of  Honourable  Mrs.  Dewlap's  work's. 
Would  it  be  putting  the  thing  too  broadly 
to  say,  that  the  whole  chest  overilowcd  with 
them — ran  over  its  edges  with  these  delicious 
products  of  the  Honourable  female's  brain? 
No  wonder,  indeed,  that  dark  susyiicion 
entered  into  the  minds  of  some  that  Bowler 
was  exuberantly  glad  to  have  such  a  call ; 
these  noble  productions  crowding  inconvc- 
nientlj',  and  needing  airing  sadly.  There 
they  were,  however,  by  the  yard  measure; 
so  many  cubic  feet,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Dewlap. 

Which  delighted  most?  "  The  Plebeian's 
Daughter,"  who,  by  the  way,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  proved  not  to  be  a  plebeian's  daughter, 
but  a  real  off-shoot  of  one  of  the  noblest, 
peerless  families.  Sweet  things  !  Exquisitel}' 
handled  !  Than  which,  if  there  was  a  thing 
more  sweetly  done,  it  was  surely  Fashion  and 
Feeling,  in  which  there  was  a  tenderness  and 
a  graceful  treatment  rarely  compressed  in 
handsome  green  cloth  covers,  with  decent 
gilt  lettering  on  the  back  ! 

Why  dwell  on  others  but  the  newest  things 
of  all — The  Languisliing  of  the  Heart,  by 
the  author  of  Fashion  and  Feeling,  The 
Plebeian's  Daughter,  &c.  &c.  &c.  London : 
Bowler  and  Company,  Universal  Circulating 
Librar}'  ?  There  was  a  review  or  two ;  a 
volume  of  Scientiiic  Travels  ;  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Daniel  Budge,  some  time  minister  of 
Zion  Chapel ;  the  very  newest  work  on 
Electricity  ;  a  volume  of  Mr.  Crete's  History  ; 
the  learned  German's  well-knov/n  Researches 
in  Ethnology,  together  with  the  Remains 
(literarJ^  of  course)  of  the  late  Henry 
Bunter.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Lady  Diana  was  gratified  bj^  the  selec- 
tion, Bowler  having  looked  to  her  specially: 
but  the  main  point  was  behind.  How  were 
the  treasures  to  be  distributed  ?  Was  there 
not  a  by-law  (number  fourteen  in  the 
elaborate  Code  Hoblush)  to  the  efTect  that 
'■  every  member  should  have  the  right  of 
selecting  for  him   or  herself  one  work,  of 


fiction  or  improving  matter,  as  he  (or  she) 
shall  think  fit :  the  '•Secretary  being  em- 
powered to  choose  a  certain  number — such 
as  he  thinks  will,  on  the  whole,  suit  the 
general  taste  of  the  members."  Profoundest 
policy  breathed  through  this  proviso;  and  to 
its  proper  vrorking  came  this  hindrance  at 
the  ver^'-  outset.  For  liad  not  eiicli  rncmber 
selected  his  or  her  work  with  all  care?  Lliss 
Beglc}'  choosing  The  Fighting  Hopeful ;  or, 
Jlemorials  of  Captain  I''i.  C.  "Wigbe^r  (twenty- 
fifth  thousand),  who  fell,  as  we  know,  in  the 
late  war;  and  the  Misses  C'aiphas  that  droll 
book  (illustrated)  which  Ca]itain  Tilbury, 
R.H.A.,  had  mentioned  to  them,  entitled 
Pumpkins  and  J\!elons,  with  the  caricatures 
of  which  a1)rotlier  officer  of  Captain  Tilbury's 
Own,  had  something  to  do  ?  And  did  not 
Ciaphas.  the  Reverend,  himself  name  llarrabas 
on  the  Thessalonians,  really  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest things  in  that  line;  with  lighter 
fry,  in  pamphlet  shape,  as  I'erry's  Second 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  Tweakminsler  ; 
J'^ourth  Letter  on  Tithes,  by  Reverend  E. 
Perry;  Perry's  Reply  to  the  Answer  of  the 
R-everend  H.  B.  AVilson's  to  a  Letter  of  the 
Reverend  E.  Ferry :  the  Reverend  Ilemy 
Caiphas  holding  tl)at  there  was  no  man  in 
England  vrho  could  write  like  I'erry  ?  j\gain, 
had  not  Whilkers  himself  named  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Babington 
Ogle,  the  well-known  statesman,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  Edward  Stoney  Ogle,  Z»L  P., 
together  v/ith  the  speeches  of  a'nother  states- 
man ?  And  had  not  Alfred  Hoblush  himself, 
in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  him  b}'  the 
statute,  selected  The  Poems  of  BenLson ; 
the  newest  four  volumes  of  the  clever  Poli- 
tical Baronet;  the  Diary  of  Miss  Grace 
Todhuntor,  who  was  conspicuous  at  the  Court 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  a  Ihmous 
toast  ? 

All  these  things  had  been  chosen  with  the 
nicest  care  and  acumen;  and  yet  in  the  box 
they  were — not ! 

A  grievous  disappointment  at  outset ; 
scarcely  soothed  by  an  apologetic  despatch 
from  Bowler,  to  this  tune,  that  in  spite  of 
"  fresh  copies  added  daily" — nay,  hourly — the 
demand  could  not  be  kept  down  :  and  bv  one 
of  those  queer,  ludicrous  mischances  that 
embarrass  human  wishes,  the  \Qvy  vrorks 
named  in  the  list  were  precisely  the  woiks 
upon  which  the  terrible  run  lay. 

The  stumbling-block  nenv  for  the  Reverend 
Alfred  was  the  task  of  distribution.  The 
Lady  Diana,  on  her  sofa,  was  deep  already  in 
Fashion  and  Feeling.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
with  the  others  ? 

After  a  night  of  racking  thought,  this  was 
his  conclusion.  To  Miss  Begle}-,  who  had 
required  the  Memorials  of  the  young  soldier 
(twenty-fifth  thousand),  went,  instead,  the 
i\lemoir  of  the  late  Daniel  Budge,  some  time 
minister  of  Zion  Chapel.  To  the  Misses 
Caiphas.  who  had  thirsted  for  the  facetious 
Pumpkins   and   JNIelons,    there   arrived    the 
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Ethnological  Researches  of  the  learned  Ger- 
man :  to  their  good  jiarent  was  allowed  the 
usor  of  the  Remains  of  the  admired  Henry 
Banter.  M.D.  (with  anatomical  plates),  in 
lieu  of  the  vigorous  Perry  Letters.  The 
Scientific  Travels,  with  meteorological  tables, 
temperatures,  age  of  the  moon,  etc.  kc,  it  is 
well  known  reached  a  widow  member  of  the 
•societv.     "While  the  great  Mr.  Whilkers  was 


put  off  with  light  magazines!  Wretched 
Iloblush  !  Well  may  you  chant  Ai !  ai !  from 
the  Greek  chorus,  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

For  only  conceive  for  an  instant  how  it 
stood  with  that  Honourable  sprig,  Miss 
Begley.  Not  so  long  before,  there  had  been 
a  tart  discussion  betwixt  her  and  Reverend 
Hoblush  on  matters  of  religion,  and  with 
an  antagonistic  fur}".  That  divine,  it  was 
whispered,  fancied  exceedingly  the  air  of 
Saint  Barnabas  ;  was  not  disinclined  to  the 
burning  of  artiiicial  light:  but  the  Honour- 
able Virgin  !  "Was  not  her  cousin  the  scrip- 
tural Bishop  of  Mull  and  Syke  ?  Conceive, 
then,  be  it  said  again,  when  the  Remains  of 
Reverend  Daniel  Budge,  some  time  minister 
of  Zion  Chapel — the  wildest  of  dissenters,  a 
straggler  in  doctrine,  an  unctuous  open  air 
divine — who  before  now  had  not  grown  dizzy 
upon  a  mild  elevation  of  a  tub — was  sent  to 
her,  with  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush's  com- 
pliments !  Wretched  man  !  Ai !  ai !  for 
thee  again  !  Better  thou  hadst  never  been 
born ! 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  that  the 
name  of  the  Honourable  Virgin  was  at  once 
peremptoril}"  withdrawn.  In  her  just  excite- 
ment, she  demanded  restitution  of  moneys  ; 
forgetful,  good  soul !  that  she  had  omitted 
handing  in  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  the 
amount  of  her  yearly  subscription. 

Again,  how  was  it  with  the  Misses  Caiphas  ? 
Had  not  Captain  Tilbury  been  bidden  ex- 
pressl}'  to  dinner,  to  give  a  lecture,  as  it  were, 
upon  Pumpkins  and  Melons,  and  to  point 
out  resemblances  to  brother  officers  in  the 
illustration  ?  Was  it  wonderful  that  the 
gloom  and  ill-humour  of  the  Captain  settled 
with  interest  upon  the  devoted  head  of 
Hoblush !  Ai !  ai !  once  more  for  the 
miserable  curate  !  When  he  got  alone  among 
the  infuriated  damsels  they  went  nigh  to 
tearing  him  in  pieces  with  those  gentle 
tongues  of  theirs. 

At  the  next  committee  meeting  there  was 
a  storm — a  riot.  Iloblush  was  mobbed  as  at 
a  railway  meeting.  In  a  strange  absence  of 
mind,  every  man  and  woman  shrieked  to 
have  his  or  her  money  back.  They  had  never 
paid  ;  but  the  trusting  Iloblush  had  paid  a 
whole  year  in  advance. 

With  time,  things  did  not  mend.  With 
the  second  box  came  only  more  lumber. 

But  the  result  to  Brookrudder  society  was 
the  most  disastrous  part  of  the  wliole.  That 
social  system  became  of  a  sudden  convixlsed 
to  its  centre.  It  was  shaken  and  broken  into 
schism.     Naturall}"  enough,  the  Lady  Diana 


Whilkers  espoused— figurativelv,  of  course — 
the  Reverend  Alfred  Iloblush.  Naturally 
enough,  too,  the  Honourable  Virgin  Begley, 
went  into  open  hostilitJ^  The  oritlamme  was 
unfurled.  There  were  two  camps  formed; 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  as  they  listed, 
men  and  women  clove.  Between  the  two 
stools,  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  fell  to  the 
ground  and  dislocated  his  back. 

In  this  Aishion,  the  Brookrudder  Book 
Society  became  extinct,  collapsing  noisily, 
like  a  bursten  wind-bag. 


TEN  ITALIAN  Yv^OMEN. 


In  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  the 
wife  of  Giacomo  Benincasa,  a  poor  dyer  of 
Siena,  became  a  mother  for  the  twenty-fifth 
time,  bringing  into  the  world,  as  her  present 
and  last  contribution  to  the  Sienese  popula- 
tion, a  pair  of  sickly  little  girls,  one  of  whom 
died  a  few  days  after  its  birth;  but  the 
other  lived  and  became  diseased  and  famous. 
From  an  early  age  this  diseased,  cataleptic 
child  showed  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
extraordinary  grace  that  was  in  her;  at 
seven  devoting  herself  to  perpetual  maiden- 
hood, beseeching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  give 
her  son  to  her  for  a  husband  ;  and  at  twelve 
importuning  the  Mantellate  di  Santo  Domi- 
nico — the  Cloaked- Women  of  Saint  Dominic 
—to  receive  her  as  one  of  them,  so  that  she 
might  more  thoroughly  carry  out  her  vow. 
They,  not  being  an  inclosed  order,  but  each 
living  in  her  own  house,  had  made  it  a  strict 
rule  to  admit  onl}^  widows  and  elderly  per- 
sons among  them ;  but,  in  consideration  of 
the  young  Caterina's  piety  and  ugliness,  they 
relaxed  this  rule  for  her  benefit,  granted  her 
prayer,  admitted  her  as  a  Mantellata,  jmd, 
from  that  hour,  the  fortune  of  the  various 
Dominican  orders  was  made.  Her  confessor, 
too,  the  Blessed  Raimondo  di  Capua,  was  a 
Dominican,  and  in  his  clever  hands  young 
Caterina's  cataleptic  availabilities  were  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost,  and  a  blow  struck  at 
the  supremacy  of  the  Franciscans  from  which 
they  have  never  quite  recovered.  For  this 
exaltation  of  the  Dominicans,  and  conse- 
quent depreciation  of  their  rivals,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, was  the  hidden  political  meaning  of 
the  saintship  of  Cateriua Benincasa,  the  dj'-er's 
daughter  of  Sicna. 

Opening  into  what  was  formerly  the  living 
room  of  the  familj'-,  but  which  is  now  a 
hallowed  chapel  with  Virginea  Domus  en- 
graved above  it,  ingenuous  visitors  are  still 
shown  a  small  dark  closet  nine  feet  long  by 
six  wide,  wherein  is  neither  window  nor 
chimney,  neither  light  nor  air,  but  which 
served  Cateriua  for  her  bed  chamber  all  the 
years  of  her  self-torturing  life.  Here,  on  the 
bare  brick  floor,  resting  her  head  on  a  stone 
pillow,  the  future  saint  indulged  in  her 
trances  and  her  ecstacies,  her  catalepsy  and 
her  sufferings,  her  dreams,  and  her  visions  ; 
and  here   slie  held  her  daily  interviews  with 
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hoY  sacred  husband,  Ly  which  name  her 
biographer  and  confessor  designates  the 
Christus  ConsoLitor  of  men. 

Very  early  did  Catherine  begin  the 
austerities  and  penances  which  afterwards 
made  her  so  celebrated,  and  earned  her 
canonisation  by  the  cluu'ch.  At  live  years  of 
age,  in  going  up-stairs,  she  used  to  kneel  at 
every  step  to  the  Virgin.  At  six  she  habi- 
tually flogged  herself,  and  encouraged  other 
children  of  her  own  age  to  do  the  same ;  at 
seven  she  deprived  herself  of  the  largest  half 
of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her  Ijrother, 
or  flinging  it  out  to  the  cats;  and,  '•  at  the  same 
age,  she  would  watch  from  her  window  to  see 
when  a  Dominican  monk  passed,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  he  had  moved  on,  she  used  to  run  out 
and  kiss  the  spot  on  the  pavement  on  which 
he  had  placed  his  fcet."^ 

At  twelve,  being  then  marriageable  and 
abominably  dirty,  her  mother  began  to  beg  of 
her  to  comb  her  hair  and  wash  her  face 
oftener.  This  she  refused  to  do,  until  a 
frivourite  married  sister,  one  Bonaventura, 
took  her  in  hand.  To  her  entreaties  the 
young  saint  yielded,  a  very  little  way  ;  con- 
descending; sometimes  to  wash  herself,  and 
even  to  smooth  her  hair ;  but,  soon  repentntg 
of  her  complaisance  as  of  a  deadly  sin,  she 
bemoaned  her  backsliding  as  bitterly  as  she 
might  have  bemoaned  a  murder.  In  punish- 
ment to  Bonaventura  for  thus  enticing  the 
young  saint  to  sin,  the  young  saint  declared 
that  God  had  struck  her  with  death  in  her 
next  confinement,  and  was  penetrated  with 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  sentence.  For 
the  future,  Catherine  was  let  alone  in  her 
dirt,  and  soon  after  joined  the  order  of 
Cloaked  Women.  About  this  time  she  wholly 
abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food;  at  fifteen 
she  left  off  wine ;  at  twenty  she  found 
bread  a  heavy  sin,  and  lived  on  uncooked 
vegetables.  She  slept  only  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  thrice  a  day 
flogged  herself  till  the  blood  streamed  doAvn 
the  lash  ;  remained  for  three  years  without 
speaking ;  wore  a  chain  of  iron  round  her, 
and  let  it  gradually  eat  into  her  flesh, 
rinally,she  remain  i.  without  food  altogether, 
living  on  the  holy  sacraments  alone. 

Very  early,  too.  she  began  to  have  visions. 
At  six  years  of  age  she  saw  in  the  sky  a  throne 
immediately  over  the  Dominican  Church  with 
Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  in  Papal  robes, 
accompanied  by  Saints  Peter,  Paul,  and  John. 
Later  came  her  daily  conferences  with  her 
eternal  spouse,  who  made  himself  her  tutor, 
and  taught  her  reading  and  writing,  as  well 
as  theology  and  doctrine,  afterwards  marry- 
ing her  in  the  presence  of  th(;  Virgin,  Saint 
John,  Paul,  and  Dominic,  and  of  David,  '-who 
had  a  harp  on  which  he  played  very  sweetl3\" 
The  marriage-ring  had  four  great  pearls  set 
round  a  magnificent  centre  diamond,  and 
never  afterwards  left  Catherine's  finger; 
though  visible  only  to  her,  and  invisible  to 
all  the  world  beside. 


One  day,  being  in  a  trance  before  the  altar? 
she  suddenly  flung  herself  into  the  attitude  of 
the  cross,  and  there  received  the  stigmata,  or 
the  Five  "Wounds  which  hitherto  none  but 
Saint  Francis  had  received.  But  the  wounds 
were  no  more  visible  than  was  the  wedding- 
ring  or  the  purple  garment,  to  the  better  satis- 
faction of  faith,  if  not  of  sight  and  reason.  The 
Franciscans  were  so  annoyed  at  this  communi- 
sing  of  their  speciality,  that  they  procured  a 
decree  Avhercby  men  were  forbidden  to  assert 
the  reception  of  the  stigmata  by  Saint  Cathe- 
rine under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  More 
than  once  the  dyer's  daughter  strove  with 
her  eternal  spouse  for  sinners, — he  on  the 
side  of  condemnation — she  on  that  of  love 
and  mercy.  She  prayed  against  death  in 
many  instances  when  he  was  not  wanted, 
and  beat  him  by  a  full  length ;  she  wrote 
expostulatory  letters  to  the  Pope  and  the 
French  Emperor,  and  induced  the  first- 
named — Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh — to  quit 
Avignon  and  return  to  Holy  Rome. 

This  was  the  life  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
Siena,  the  saint  whoso  marriage  Murillo, 
Coreggio,  and  others  have  painted  with  such 
marvellous  beauty,  but  who  was  simply  a 
diseased  "  sensitive."  cataleptic,  imaginative, 
not  over-careful  as  to  exactness,  and  an 
admirable  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  unscru- 
pulous body  like  the  Dominicans,  ravenmg 
for  ecclesiastical  power. 

Wo  will  not  follow  IMr.  T.  Adolphus  Trol- 
lopc  (whose  ••'  Decade  of  Italian  Women  "  we 
are  quoting)  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
adventure  and  intfrigue  which  marked  the 
career  of  Catherine  Sforza,  but  pass  at  once 
to  when  Catherine  Sforza  was  dyinji  in  the 
conveut,Vittoria  Colonna  was  celebrating  her 
marriage  with  Ferdinand  Pescara.  Brought 
up  under  the  care  of  Costanza  d'Avolos, 
Duchess  of  Francaville,  one  of  the  most  cul- 
tured women  of  her  generation,  the  young 
Roman  girl  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
such  intellectual  faculties  as  she  possessed, 
and  was  not  likely  to  waste  her  poAvcrs  for 
the  want  of  proper  training.  She  had  the  best 
the  times  could  give  ;  and  "the  times  were  by 
no  means  poor  or  scant,  so  far  as  the  Court 
of  Naples  went,  under  the  political  auspices 
of  which  she  Avas  reared  by  Costanza,  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Ischian.  The  young  Ferdinand 
Pescara  was  botli  handsome  and  accom- 
plished, and  Vittoria  Colonna  w\as  match- 
lessly beautiful ;  and  when  each  Avas  nineteen, 
and  their  betrothal  of  fourteen  years'  stand- 
ing was  ended  by  marriage,  the  world  said 
that  a  nobler  pair  never  stood  before  the  altar, 
than  the  two  now  wedded  in  the  church 
at  Ischia.  Two  happy  years  passed  away, 
uuchroniclcd  and  unnoted  :  Pescara  Avas  all 
that  a  young  and  gallant  husband  should  be, 
and  A'ittoria  Avas  too  peaceful  and  blessed  to 
write  poetry,  which  was  the  most  noticeable 
fact  in  her  career.  AfterAvards,  when  Pescara 
svas  away  at  the  wars,  she  found  her  solace 
in  the  sonnets  and  odes  which  have  made  her 
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roputrition.  Her  love  for  her  husband  was 
the  only  material  passion  of  her  life :  when 
he  was  absent  she  consoled  herself  by 
thought  and  poet^3^  And  as,  during  all  the 
sixteen  years  of  her  married  life,  she  was 
never  again  for  long  together  in  his  company, 
she  had  plenty  cf  time  and  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  her  speciality,  xifter  his  death, 
that  speciality  took  a  wider  range  and  bolder 
ilighty,  and  soon  all  Europe  rung  with  the 
name  nf  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  intimate  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
da\'.  Since  Sappho's  time,  no  woman  has 
earned  such  a  poetic  reputation  as  Vittoria 
ColouDa:  and  few  women  have  passed 
through  life  with  a  fame  so  unsullied  and  a 
fame  so  pure  as  hers.  Beautiful,  young, 
celebrated,  and  a  widoAv,  she  went  on  her 
way  without  a  stain  falling  on  her  :  suspicion 
never  dared  to  lift  its  eyci3  to  her  pure  face, 
and  slander  forgot  to  fling  its  poisoned  darts 
when  she  was  by.  Imaguiative,  rather  than 
passionate,  and  sentimental  rather  than 
fervid,  she  was  one  of  the  true  Platonists  of 
the  time,  a  Pctrarchist,  bemoaning  her  dead 
cavalry  captain  in  rhymes  almost  as  sweet 
and  to  the  full  as  fanciful,  as  the  great 
master  whom  she  delighted  to  imitate.  She 
was  a  perfe 
woman 


•erfect  specimen  of  the  Italian  literary 
of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Troilope,  whose 
book  we  are  endeavouring  to  condense  into 
our  small  pages,  was  right  in  placing  her  side 
by  side  with  Catherine  Sforza,  the  woman 
of  action  and  the  embodiment  of  Italian 
politics,  a.nd  in  the  section  immediately  pre- 
ceding 'Callia  d'xVragona,  the  literary  petite 
maitresse:  a,lso  of  true  Italian  growth. 

An  arrant  coquette  was  this  Tullia 
d'Aragon :  as  indeed  she  could  scarce  fail 
to  be,  seeing  whence  came  the  mystery  of 
her  life — from  the  unlawful  loves  of  Giulia 
and  Ferrara,  the  Lais  of  her  time,  and  Pietro 
Tagliavia  d'Aragona,  then  a  simple  pric.-t, 
but  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Palerm.o. 
Tullia  inherited  richly  from  both  her  parents. 
Ilcr  mother  gave  her  the  beaut}^,  the  passion, 
the  unlicensed  thought,  the  hot  blood,  the 
daring  immorality,  which  marked  her  own 
life  ;  and  her  father  the  wit  and  learning, 
the  courtly  bearing,  the  scholastic  subtletyj 
and  the  high-bred  accomplishment,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
whole  Cardinal  crew.  And  Tullia  improved 
on  her  inheritance.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  poetesses  then  extant,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ladies  light  o' 
love  wlio  ruled  the  Pontiff's  court  and  the 
Cardinal's  council  chamber,  she  added  to  the 
paternal  characteristics  of  cither  side,  the 
still  further  likeness  of  filling  into  devotion 
and  mass-going  as  she  fell  into  wrinkles  and 
decay;  churchman-like,  forbidding  cakes  and 
ale  to  all  the  world  as  soon  as  her  own 
juiiketings  were  over.  Tullia  d'Aragona,  the 
protegee  of  the  banker  Strozzi,  and  a  score 
more  such  Don  Juans,.the  loudest  laugher  at 


the  broadest  joke,  and  the  boldest  jester  on 
unseemly  themes — Tullia  d'Aragona,  when 
her  lovers  grew  scarce  and  her  hair  turned 
grey,  took  up  morality  and  modesty  as  a 
diversion  of  powers.  For  variety's  sake,  she 
made  herself  the  patroness  of  the  saints,  and 
the  enemy  of  Boccaccio,  at  whose  abominable 
nhme  she  wishes  all  honest  people  to  stop 
their  ears,  and  sign  themselves  with  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  So  she  spent  the  last 
days  of  her  life,  in  the  company  of  all  sorts 
of  virtuous  and  godly  folks ;  and  died,  when 
full  of  years  and  sanctity,  the  very  jnodel  of 
a  reformed  rake, — the  Christian  and  Catholic 
La'is  of  the  Kenaissance. 

A  far  differentperson  was  OlympiaMorata, 
the  daughter  of  old  Bookworm  Morato,  the 
friend  of  heresy,  and  that  Curione  who, 
one  day,  stripped  the  high  altar  of  its  trap- 
pings, and  installed  the  bible  in  their  stead. 
Borii  in  Ferrara,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  just  at  the  close  of  the  sway 
of  Alphonse  d'Este,  who  married  Lucrczia 
Borgia,  and,  from  a  nameless  infamy  trans- 
formed her  to  a  saint,  Olympia  ^^-as  early 
trained  to  classic  learning  and  courtly  bear- 
ing. For  Hercules,  Alphonso's  successor  and 
eldest  son.who  had  married  pale,  plain  Eenee, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France, 
T/aiited  a  companion  in  study  for  his  little 
daughter  Anna ;  and  who  so  fit  as  the  old 
scholar's  beautiful  and  learned  child,  the 
Tenth  JIuse,  as  poets  called  her  in  good 
terza  rima  ?  It  was  to  a  no  very  harmonious 
household  that  young  Olympia  was  admitted. 
Duchess  llcneo,  who  had  long  been  tepidly 
suspected  of  holding  doctrines  which  Holy 
Church  maintained  to  be  utterly  corrupt  and 
damnable,  and  now  openly  displayed  her 
I  backsliding.  Calvin  himself  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  tiara  and  all  that  it  crowned  was  dis- 
covered in  her  apartments,  disguised  under 
the  name  and  state  of  Monsieur  Charles 
d'Espeville  ;  and  from  thenceforth  Rcnee  was 
'•  marked  as  infected,"  and  her  life  reduced 
to  little  beyond  a  state  of  imprisonment,  with 
worse  than  a  state  prison  frowning  gloomily 
beyond. 

Morata  was  not  suspected  of  having 
heretical  tendencies,  else  assuredly  no  such 
place  as  companion  to  the  Princess  Anna 
would  have  been  given  to  his  child:  for 
Hercules  was  strict  as  to  orthodoxy,  however 
lax  in  other  matters  and  had  a  Avholesomc 
horror  of  the  length  of  the  Holy  Father's 
arm.  What  his  duchess,  plain,  pale  Kenee, 
knew,  is  quite  another  matter.  However, 
Olympia  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  all  the 
theological  subjects  under  discussion,  and 
cared  only  to  improve  herself  in  her  classical 
studies,  to  give  lectures  in  Creek  and  Latin 
on  the  var  ous  difficulties  and  characteristics 
of  her  authors,  and  to  indjue  and  penetrate 
her  miud  so  entirely  with  scholastic  subtleties 
and  classic  erudition,  as  to  become  literally 
more  Greek  than  Italian,  more  pagan  than 
Christian.     We  may  fancy  the  bright  time 
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which  this  ardent,  beautiful  youug  creature 

had  of  it  then.     The   idol  of  the   court,  the 

most  popular  lecturer  of  the  city,  the  Tenth 

Muse  of  all  the  poets  and  scholars  of  her 

acquaintance,  petted  b^^  Duchess  Renee,  and 

the  familiar  friend  of  young  Anna — herself  a 

famous  scholar — life  wore  its  rosiest  colours 

to  Ol3'mpia  Morata,  and  failure,  sadness,  and 

sorrow  were  tilings  unknown.     This  brilliant 

career  lasted  some  eight  years  or  so,  until 

Olympia  was  twenty-two ;  when  the  sudden 

illness  of  her  father,  old  Peregrine  ]\Iorato, 

summoned  her  from  her  sunshiny  existence 

at  court,  and  hurried  her  to  a  sick  room  and 

poverty   instead.     But  while    Olympia  was 

tending  that  poverty-haunted  sick  bed,  her 

friend,  companion,  and  pupil,  the  royal  lady 

Anna  d'^ste,  was  being  married  to  Francis 

of  Lorraine  ;  and  when,  old  Peregrino  being 

dead,  and  her  sad  home-duties  at  an  end,  the 

Tenth  Muse  would   have  retaken  her  former 

position  at  court,  she  was  met  hy  a  blank 

refusal,  and  even  the  detention  of  her  gala 

wardrobe  left  behind  her.     The  blow  nearly 

beat  her  down.     She  had  not  only  to  lament 

the  death  of  the  tender  father  whose  pride 

and  darling  she  had  been,  but  the  loss  of  all 

her  worldly  property,  with  the  sudden  burden 

of  a  helpless  family  flung  upon  her  for  their 

sole  support.     A  sick  mother,  three  young 

sisters,    and   an    infant   brother — she   must 

toil  for  these  now,  instead  of  holding  forth  in 

purest  Attic  on  the  graces  of  Hellenic  poetry, 

or  the  charms  of  the  Hellenic  gods  :  she  must 

exchange  her  vivats  of  rapturous  applause 

for  the   dail}'  drudgery  of  domestic  life,  and 

the   ignoble   fight  with   the  wolf  that  will 

prowl  near  the  door. 

While  Olympia  had  been  the  tenth  muse 
in  courtly  robes,  a  j'ouug  German  student, 
one  Andreas  Griinthler,  had  dared  to  love, 
but  not  to  woo.  Now,  when  she  had  fallen 
into  poverty  and  disrepute,  the  love  that  had 
not  sought  to  offer  worldh'  declension,  was 
bold  to  proffer  protection.  Andreas  Griinthler 
opened  his  heart,  and  Oh'mpia  did  not  dis- 
dain the  revelation.  In  fifteen  hundred  and 
fift}'  she  married  her  Teutonic  lover ;  and 
wrote  an  ode  of  eiglit  Greek  verses  on  the 
occasion.  After  an  absence  of  some  months. 
Griinthler  returned  to  Ferrara  to  take  his 
wife  back  with  him  to  Germany  and  freedom 
of  thought :  and  when  some  friendly  visits 
were  paid,  Olympia  was  settled  in  a  happy, 
humble  home  of  her  own  at  Schweinfurth. 
Here  she  discussed  theology,  wrote  Latin  let- 
ters to  her  friends,  and  refused  to  learn  Ger- 
man ;  here  she  had  various  household  troubles 
with  her  clumsy  German  maidens;  and  here 
she  tasted,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.trueand 
living  happiness.  From  a  Muse  she  had  become 
a  woman,  and  had  gained  incalculably  by  the 
change.  But  Schweinfurth  was  besieged  in 
some  quarrel,  and  soon  i^estilence  broke  out 
in  the  city.  Griinthler  was  struck  down,  and 
nothing  but  such  love  and  watchful  care  as 
Olympia's  could  have  saved  him.     And  then 


the  town  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
poor  inhabitants  had  to  shelter  themselves 
as  they  best  could.  Andreas  and  his  wife 
escaped  across  the  country,  she  suffering 
from  tertian  fever,  and  almost  naked;  and 
when  they  reached  Erbach,  where  the  good 
Countess  of  Erbach  received  them  like  her 
own  kindred,  she  sank  into  an  illness  which 
ever}'  one  expected  would  be  her  last.  She 
rallied,  however,  and  for  a  time  seemed  even 
recovered  ;  but  her  constitution  had  received 
a  shock  which  was  never  oveicome.  They 
moved  from  Erbach  to  Heidelberg,  where 
fortune  began  to  smile  on  them  again,  in  all 
but  brave  and  beautiful  Olympia's  health. 
Gently,  slowly,  and  surely  the  loving  wife 
and  heroic  friend  sank  to  the  rest  that  knows 
no  breaking,  saying,  "  I  can  scarce!)"  see  you, 
mjr  loved  ones,  but  all  round  me  there  seem 
to  be  beautiful  flowers,"  as  she  quietly  closed 
her  eyes,  and,  seeming  to  fall  asleep,  died. 
She  was  only  in  her  twenty-ninth  3'ear,  but 
she  was  held  in  honour  by  every  learned 
man  in  Europe ;  and  few  biographers  give 
us  such  a  lovel}^  picture  of  unselfish  devotion, 
and  of  womanly  tenderness  and  love  as  that 
of  Olympia  Morata.  Her  husband  survived 
her  only  a  very  short  time  ;  and  her  young 
brother  Emillo,  whom  she  had  taken  with 
her  to  Germany  to  educate,  also  died  soon 
after  of  the  plague.  Their  lives  seem  to 
have  been  bound  up  in  hers,  and  when  she 
went — why  should  they  stay  ? 

Seven  years  after  high-souled  Olympia 
died,  and  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Shakespeai'c.  namely,  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  was  born  Isabella  Andreini — the 
Siddons,  the  Mars,  the  Rachel  of  her  time, 
and  its  most  noted  dramatic  author  as  well. 
Padua,  her  native  cit}'.  enrolled  her  as  one 
of  the  Intenti  Academicians,  where  her  name 
was  L'Accesa,  or  the  Inflamed  One  ;  while 
the  company  to  which  she  and  her  husband 
Francesco  belonged — for  Francesco  Avas  a 
comedian  as  well — was  called  I  Gelosi,  or  the 
Jealous  Ones :  not  a  ver}'-  amiable  title,  by 
the  way !  Every  one  was  eager  to  exalt 
Isabella.  Torquato  Tasso  vrrote  a  sonnet  on 
her;  Charles  Emmanuel,  of  Savoy,  spoke  of 
her  as  the  Decoro  delle  Muse  and  the  Orna- 
mento  dei  Teatri;  A^entura,  of  Bergamo, 
among  many  other  fine  things,  called  her  the 
absolute  queen  of  Itah*.  and  the  padrona  of 
its  princes  ;  and,  most  singular  of  all,  her 
husband  held  her  as  high  as  the  rest,  and 
was  neither  jealous  of  herliime  as  a  comedian, 
nor  of  the  admiration  she  excited  as  a 
woman.  "When  she  died  he  was  desolate, 
and  utterly  inconsolable ;  and  she  died  when 
onlv  forty-two  years  old,  having  carried 
safely  through  a  brilliant  life,  thickly  strewn 
with  temptations,  a  name  unsullied  by 
slander,  and  a  character  unstained  by  even 
levity:  which  is  much  to  say  of  a  beautiful 
Italian  actress  in  the  days  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Borgias  ! 

It  is  a  pity  as  much  cannot  be  said   for 
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Bianca  Cappello,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 
noble,  whom  Pietro  Bonaventura,  of  Florence, 
a  banker's  clerk,  first  led  astray  and  induced 
to  flj  with  hiui  to  Florence — he  under  the 
belief  that  the  fair  Bianca  had  an  inalienable 
fortune,  she  that  he  was  one  of  the  Salviati, 
a  noble,  and  no  plebeian  as    he  afterwards 
proved  to  be.     When  Bianca  was  in  hiding 
in  Florence,  under  the  ban  of  the  Republic, 
and   disowned   by  her  angry  father  and  his 
outraged  peers,  Francesco  di  Medici,  Duke 
Cosmo's  eldest  son,  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  found  means  to  see 
her  ;   and  very  speedily  consoled  her  for  the 
mistake  of  her  marriage,  in    the   way  most 
likely  to  banish  all  regard  for  that  marriage 
from  her  heart  and  conscience.    She  v/as  not 
long  in  deliberating  on  the  offer  made  her ; 
for  it  did  not   take  even  hours  before  she 
accepted  the  gloomy,  fitful,  violent,  and  half- 
mad  savage  for  her  lover ;  both  soon  after 
binding  themselves  by  a  vow  made  before  a 
"  sacred  image,"  that  they  would,  when  and 
if  ever  they  could,  consolidate  their  present 
slippery  and  unsafe  union  by  marriage.    But 
for   the    present    that    was    impossible ;    for 
Francesco  was  married  to  Joan  of  Austria ; 
and  we  have  seen  Bianca's  incumbrance  in 
the   shape    of    the     young   banker's    clerk. 
However,    she,    on   lier    side,    soon   became 
free.     Pietro,  having  affixed  hnnself  as  the 
notorious   admirer    of  a   certain    notorious 
noble  widow,   Cassandra  Pucci,  was  stabbed 
in  the  streets   of   Florence  ;    while  masked 
men  entered  the  chamber  of  the  too  free  and 
frail  Cassandra,  and  strangled  her  in  her  bed. 
Thus   the  honour  of  the  great  Ilicci  family 
was  satisfied,  and  Bianca  a  little  more  un- 
fettered.    Indeed,  everyone  knew  that  both 
Francesco  and  Bianca  had  had  their  hands 
in  the  matter,  and  that  Pietro  had  not  died 
only  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  llicci,  but 
also  to  deliver  the  prince  and  his  mistress 
from  the  burden  of  his  existence.   Francesco, 
chiefly  out  of  hatred  to  his  brothers,  who  he 
knew  would  be  his  heirs,  ardently  desired  a 
son.     His  wife,  poor,  proud,  unlovely  Joan  of 
Austria,  had  only  daughters,  and  his  beauti- 
ful Bianca  was  childless. 

This  was  an  unfathomal)le  grief  to  both 
prince  and  mistress;  and  Bianca  went  to  all 
the  cunning  men,  alchemists,  magicians,  and 
astrologers,  in  Europe,  to  try  to  remove 
this  curse  from  her.  To  no  good.  Nature 
obstinately  denied  her  the  blessing  of  another 
child,  and  her  despair  knew  no  bounds. 
At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  long 
months  of  fraud,  a  false  sick-bed,  and  a  sup- 
posititious child.  And  she  carried  out  her 
thought.  Three  women  were  bribed  to 
promise  to  give  up  their  coming  children, 
should  they  prove  to  be  sons  ;  and  from  one 
of  them  was  bought  a  certain  l)oy,  henceforth 
known  as  Don  Antonio.  ISianca  did  not 
accomplish  her  fraud  without  considerable 
trouble,  and  not  a  little  danger  :  but  at  last 
Francesco  was  got  out  of  the  way ;  a  small 


bundle  was  hurried  up  the  back-stairs  ;   and 
when  the  doting  doited  prince   returned,  a 
new-born  boy  was  shown  him,  and  his  whole 
being  was  filled  with  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
sight.     He  adopted  the   child  as   his   own, 
lavished    honours   and   dignities   upon   him, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  him  as   his   future 
heir,    should    not    Joan  present  him   with 
one  more  legitimately  produced.     Meanwhile 
Bianca   became   afraid    of  her   accomplices. 
Two  of  the  women  with  whom  she  had  bar- 
gained were  murdered  ;  the  third  escaped  by 
a   warning.     The   go-between,  a  Bolognesc 
woman,  was  sent  back  with  honour  and  an 
escort  to  Bologna  ;  but  at  a  lonely  turn  of 
that  Apennine  road,  when  riding  single  file 
through  a  thick  chestnut  wood,  she  was  fired 
at,  but  not  killed.     She  lived  long  enough  to 
reach   Bologna,   and   make   a  judicial   con- 
fession of  the  whole  fraud  ;  which  was  then 
immediately  sent  off  to  Cardinal  Ferdinand, 
Francesco's    brother,    his    heir — failing   any 
male  issue — and  Bianca's  steady  and  undying 
foe.     The  details  of  the  plot  were  then  trans- 
mi  ilei   to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  refused  to 
believe  them:   when  Bianca,  playing  a  bold 
game   for  a  high   stake,  confessed   all,  but 
showed  how   all   had   been   done    for   love 
of  him.  and  out  of  regard  for  his  honour, 
which  his  brothers  and  heirs  disdained.    The 
Duke  pardoned  her ;  even  thanked  her  for 
her  love  so  proved  ;  accepted  the  alternative 
she  oflered  him  ;   and  henceforth  became  her 
accomplice,  maintaining  the  story  of  Antonio's 
birth,  which  now  he  knew  to  be  a  he  and  a 
fraud,  but   preferring   to   make   a  base-born 
beggar's  child  his  heir,  to  leaving  his  crown 
and  throne  to  either  of  his  brothers.     At  last 
a  true  son  was   born  ;   Joan  of  Austria  its 
mother;  and  for  a  moment  Bianca's  hateful 
mission  seemed  at  an  end.  But  Joan's  triumph 
did  not  last  long,  and  Bianca  went  back  again 
to  her  post,  as  loved  and  as  necessary  as. ever. 
Joan  died  soon   after  this  :    what  else  could 
she  do  ? — and  then  Francesco  married  Bianca 
secretly,   and.   when    openly   confessed,  the 
Republic  crowned  her  as  a  loved  and  honoured 
daughter  of  Saint  Alark,  and  forgot  that  it 
had  ever  cursed  and  banished  her. 

Still  the  brothers  were  no  better  friends 
to  Bianca.  Ferdinand  especially  was  against 
her.  Her  disreputable  life  shocked  the 
respectable  churchman  not  a  little,  and  her 
schemes  for  personal  aggrandisement  offended 
the  family  pride  past  redemption.  Various 
feints  and  false  alarms  of  maternity  were 
given ;  and  all  Italy  was  kept  upon  the  qui 
vive  to  see  if  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany 
would,  or  would  not,  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  At  last,  wearied  v/ith  this  kind  of 
life,  Ferdinand  made  friends  with  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  them  at  Poggio- 
a-Cajano.  lie  came;  was  well'  received; 
hunted  with  the  Grand  Duke,  chatted  with 
the  Duchess ;  when  suddenly,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October,  in  the  evening,  after  two 
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or  three  days  had  passed  thus,  the  Grand 
Duke  died  ;  and  the  next  morning  Bianca 
lay  dead  too.  The  Cardinal  -n^as  proclaimed 
heir;  and  buried  his  brother  with  all  possible 
princely  honours,  but  that  "  wretch  Bianca  " 
he  ordered  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sheet  and  flung 
into  the  common  burial-place  of  the  outcast 
poor. 

Olympia  Pamfili  was  not  much  more 
respectable  than  Bianca  Cappello.  Her  time 
of  flourishing  Avas  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four  and  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  and  her  mode  of  influence  was  by 
means  of  the  old  dotard  Pope  Innocent  the 
Tenth;  her  In-other-in-law.  Him  she  governed 
with  no  lii2;ht  hand  ;  living;  at  the  Vatican, 
sellmg  places  and  powers  at  usurious  rates  ; 
and  comporting  herself  with  so  much  cynical 
indifference  to  public  opinion,  as  to  make 
herself  the  butt  of  lampooning  Home,  and 
the  wonder  and  abhorrence  of  all  Christian 
Europe.  She  was  remarkable  only  for  this 
unheard-of  power  and  jiublic  position,  and 
for  the  enormous  amount  of  money  amassed 
by  her  simoniacal  practices.  She  used  to 
cai*ry  to  her  own  palace  from  the  A'atican,  by 
night,  whole  sacks  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels,  leaving  the  Pope  safely  locked  up  ui 
his  own  chamber  during  her  absence.  When 
he  died,  Olympia  was  sent  for  by  the  new 
Pope  to  Orvieto.  to  render  an  account,  and 
probably  to  disgorge :  but  the  pestilence 
struck  her  as  soon  as  she  got  there,  and  so 
saved  her  from  a  more  shameful  and  more 
painful  death. 

Beneath  the  same  stone,  in  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  lie  Guido  Reni, 
and  Elizabetta  Sirani;  "he  full  of  years  and 
honours,  at  the  ripe  aoie  of  sixtv-seven  :  she 
cut  oil  untimely  in  the  morning  of  her  work- 
ing-day, at  twentj^-six.'"'  Of  Elizabetta^s  life, 
there  is  nothing  singularly  dramatic  pre- 
served :  she  was  simply  a  thorough  artist, 
living  in  and  for  her  art  alone,  bravo,  cheerful 
and  determined,  as  a  working  woman  should 
be  ;  painting  more  rapidly  than  anyone  else 
could  do. so  that  to  see  her  work  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  Bologna,  and  with  a  more  thorough 
and  correct  improvisp.tion  of  pencil  than  foils 
to  the  lot  of  most  to  gain.  Iler  death,  how- 
ever, was  tragic  enough  in  its  suddenness,  and 
the  suspicion  which  it  caused  to  fall  on  an 
innocent  girl — one  Lucia,  the  family  servant, 
•who  had  lately  left  her  place,  owing  to  the 
sharp  tongue  of  the  old  mother  Sirani. 
Modern  science  knows  how  that  Elizabetta 
died  of  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  but  Middle-Age 
ignorance  and  suspicion  added  that  this  ulcer 
was  caused  by  poison.  Whereupon  Lucia 
Tolomelli.  the  dismissed  servant,  ran  all  the 
chance  in  the  world  of  being  tortured  and 
put  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  her  ;  all  on  the  evidence  of  an  old 
•woman, whose  basin  of  soup  she  had  peppered 
somewhat  too  highly !  Luckily,  nothing 
came  of  the  charge  ;  and  poor  Elizabetta  was 
followed  to  her  grave  by  all  Bologna,  and  her 


pure  and  gentle  memory  was  not  polluted  by 
any  bloody  sacrifice  made  to  her  manes. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Trollopc's  Decade  is  La 
Gorilla,  a  pastoral  poetess,  ■who  was  crowned 
with  laurel  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  seventy-six.  La 
Gorilla  was  the  actual  Corinna  of  history  ;  the 
flesh  and  blood  reality  of  Do  StaeFs  delight- 
ful fiction :  the  last  of  the  laurel-crowned 
in  the  old  Capitol,  which  had  seen  so  many 
kings  and  queens  of  the  same  dynasty  in  its 
time.  And  this  crowning  was  the  one  note- 
worthy event  of  La  Gorilla's  life  :  before  and 
after  comes  nothing  to  record.  She  wrote 
poetry,  lived  reputably,  was  crowned,  and 
died:  and  history  adds  no  fifth  stanza  to 
the  little  life-ode  so  summed  up. 

Gorilla  vrorthily  concludes  a  worthy  and 
most  charming  book  :  one  which  will  carry 
the  Trollope  fame  both  further  and  higher 
than  it  has  yet  reached  :  a  book  for  which 
we  may  be  all  grateful,  as  for  a  literary  trea- 
sury of  noble  thoughts. 
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What  led  to  the  old  gentleman's  mis- 
fortune, said  the  old  lady,  who  told  me  the 
story  of  Sir  Henry  HaA^es,*  that  is  to  say, 
W'hat  crime  he  had  committed,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  :  but  I  think  my  husband  said  the 
Baron's  oiTence  was  following  to  England  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  shooting  him  in 
the  Streets  of  London,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
Avrong  which  the  victim  had  inflicted  on  a 
member  of  his  ancient  family.  As  the  ofi'ence 
was  committed  on  British  soil,  he  became 
amenable  to  British  laws,  which  punish 
murder  with  death,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  sovereign  exercises  his  prerogative 
— as  George  the  Third  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Baron,  v\'ho.  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was 
provided  "witu  separate  apartments  in  the 
prisoners'  barracks,  and  informed  that  he 
might  employ  his  time  as  he  pleased.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  Baron  was  a 
person  of  some  importance  in  Germanj':  for 
I  happen  to  knew  that  special  instructions 
were  forwarded  from  home  to  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  periodical  reports  required 
as  to  his  state  of  health  and  the  nature  of  his 
occupations.  It  was,  in  short,  evident  that, 
although  the  old  Baron  had  grossly'  violated 
our  laws,  and  had  paid,  or  Avas  paying,  the 
modified  penalty  thereof,he  was  still  regarded 
by  some  of  the  loftiest  in  the  mother  country, 
as  an  object  of  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

My  husband  had  a  grant  of  land  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Sydney. 
Through  this  land  the  river — called  George's 
River — runs.  There  are  several  very  pretty 
sites  for  houses  :  but  there  is  one  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  river  bends  itself  very 
fantastically,  and  tall  Austi-alian  oak-trees 
grow  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  banks.  •  The 
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river  is  not  very  broad,  not  broader,  perhaps, 
than  the  Thames  at  Eton. 

It  was  not  my  husband's  intention  to 
buikl  on  this  property.  lie  merely  wanted 
it  as  a  place  where  he  might  keep  a  few 
brood  mares;  and  a  few  cows — -just sufficient 
to  supply  us  every  week  with  'butter.  The 
land  was  fenced  in,  and  a  hut  erected  thereon  ; 
but  nothing  further  was  laid  out  upon  this 
grant  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to 
which  no  name  even  had  yet  been  given.  It 
was  usually  alluded  to  as  the  George's  River 
farm.  You  must  know  that  in  those  days, 
officers  connected  vdth  the  administration  of 
affairs  had  farm.s  in  all  directions.  Many 
were  grants,  many  were  purchases.  Land 
was  of  very  little  value  then.  This  very 
place  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  not  worth 
more  than  sizty  pounds.  No  one  would 
have  given  fifty  pounds  for  it.  Why,  four 
acres  and  a  half  in  George  Street,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  barrack  gates,  my  husband 
sold  to  a  man  w  o  had  been  a  regimental 
tailo:-,  for  the  following  articles : 

"  Twelve  dozens  of  port  wine. 

Six  gallons  of  Hollands. 

Two  pieces  of  broadcloth. 

Twouty-five  pounds  of  American  tobacco. 

Ond  chest  of  tea. 

Two  bags  of  sugar. 

One  set  of  harness  for  gig. 

One  saddle  and  bridle. 

One  single-barrelled  fowling-piece. 

Two  canisters  of  powder,  and 

Four  bags  of  shot. 

And  a  noble  bargain  it  was  considered  by 
every  one :  thougli'l  have  lived  to  see  that 
same  allotment  sold  in  little  pieces,  and 
realise  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Where  the  Post-Office  noAV  stands  was  the 
boundary  of  our  paddock.  But  never  mind 
these  stupid  statistics,  which  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Baron. 

One  day  the  Major  was  driving  out  in 
his  gig  to  visit  this  George's  Eiver  farm,  and 
give  some  instructions  to  the  servant  in 
charge  of  it,  when  he  overtook  the  Baron, 
about  four  miles  from  Sydney  walking  along 
the  Parramatta  lload.  The  Major  puUod-up, 
and  inquired  the  destination  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  '-'to  George's  River 
to  see  Colonel  Johnstone,  from  whom  I  wish 
to  ask  a  favour.  I  called  at  Avuiandale,  and 
thoy  told  mo  that  the  Colonel  had  ridden  to 
the  farm,  and  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  him." 

The  Barou  iiad  made  himself  a  perfect 
master  of  the  i'>.igllsh  language,  though  he 
spoke  with  a  foreign  accent. 

'■'Jump  in.  Baron,"  said  the  Major;  '-'I,  too, 
am  going  to  George's  River." 

They  had  not  driven  far  before  they 
overtook  the  Colonel.  He  Avas  talking  to  an 
elderly  man  in  the  Road — a  man  whom  my 
husband  recognised  as  one  who  luid  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  regiment  when  Colonel 
Johnstone  marched  it  to  Government  House, 


deposed  Governor  Bligh,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

"  Bid  you  know  Colonel  Johnstone  ?"  I 
asked. 

My  husband,  replied  the  old  lad}',  was 
a  captain  in  the  regiment ;  but,  fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany when  it  proceeded  to  enforce  that 
strong  measure.  Colonel  Johnstone  was  the 
godfather  of  my  eldest  boy.  I  can  remember 
his  giving  an  account  of  what  took  place  on 
that  memorable  occasion  of  his  deposing 
Governor  Bligh.  '  We  could  not  find  him  for 
a  long  time,'  said  he,  '  and  at  last  discovered 
him  under  a  bed.  We  had  to  pull  him  out  by 
the  legs,  for  he  would  not  come  out  of  his 
own  accord,  nor  when  I  commanded  him.' 
The  Colonel  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
martial  that  was  held  upon  him  in  England, 
to  be  shot.  But  his  mtcrest  was  too  powerful 
to  admit  of  the  sentence  being  carried  out, 
and  he  was  suffered  to  return  to  and  end  his 
days  in  the  colony. 

My  husband,  Avho  knew  the  Colonel's 
temperament  so  well,  saw  that  he  was  in 
anything  but  a  good  humour ;  and,  whisper- 
ing to  the  Baron  to  forego  his  request  for  the 
present,  they  bade  the  Colonel  "Good  day!" 
and  drove  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

•'  The  favour  that  I  wished  to  ask  Colonel 
Johnstone  is  this,"  said  the  Baron, "''  to  permit 
me  to  occupy  a  small  piece  of  land  on  this 
farm  of  his ;  and  in  return  I  Avill  take  care 
that  his  fences  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and 
his  cattle  stray  away.  I  do  not  like  the 
locality  of  Sydne3^  I  care  not  for  ocean 
scenery.  I  wish  to  be  in  a  lonely  place,  and 
live  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty  river." 

"  I  have  just  such  a  place  on  this  farm  of 
mine  which  we  are  approaching,"  said  the 
Major ;  "  and  if  you  approve  of  it,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  about  the  terms, 
Baron." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Jlajor  and 
the  Baron  were  standing  on  the  site  I  have 
already  described  to  you.  The  latter  was  in 
ccstacics ;  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
"Wie  herrlich !  wie  friedlich !"  (How 
charming !  how  peaceful !) 

The  terms  were  very  soon  settled.  The 
Baron  was  to  rent  that  piece  of  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  grant,  containing  in  all  about 
ten  acres,  and  henceforward  to  be  known  as 
Waldsthal,  on  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
at  one  dollar  per  year,  paid  quartei-ly. 
Spanish  dollars  and  cents  wore  the  currency 
in  those  days. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  timber  of  all 
kinds,  and  available  for  building  purposes, 
on  the  land;  and  the  Major  could  at  all 
times,  command  as  much  convict  labour  as 
he  pleased,  including  artisans  of  every  class. 
He  drafted  from  the  barracks,  sawyers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plasterers,  labourers, 
and  subsequently  painters  and  gla/.iers.  These 
men  were  sent  to  the  farm,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tho  Baron.    They  were  previously 
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informed  that  any  disobedience  or  disrespect 
towards  the  Barou,  Tfould  be  visited  by  sum- 
mary corporal  punishment  at  Liverpool  (then 
a  little  out-scttlement  three  miles  from  the 
farm),  and  a  transfer  to  an  iron-gang.  Inso- 
much as  the  Major,  though  far  from  being  a 
cruel  man  or  a  hard  master,  invariably  kept 
his  word  with  the  felonry  of  the  colony,  there 
was  not  tlie  least  occasion  for  him  to  repeat 
the  admonition ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  there  was  erected  on  AValdsthal  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  weather-boarded  cottages 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  Baron 
was  his  own  architect,  and  had  combined 
comfort  with  good  taste.  There  was  his  little 
dining-room,  about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve  ; 
his  little  drawing-room,  of  the  same  dimen- 
tions  ;  his  little  library;  his  store-room;  and 
his  cellar,  and  larder ;  and  his  hall.  The  bed- 
room and  dressing-room  were  the  only  large 
rooms  in  the  cottage.  The  Hower  and  kitclien 
gardens  were  also  very  prettily  laid  out,  and 
proportioned  exactly  in  size  to  that  of  the 
cottage.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  a  cottage  residence  ;  and  it  was  furnished 
with  a  neatness  and  a  simplicity  which  were 
really  touching. 

Nov/  and  then — say  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  year — the  Major  and  myself  used  to  visit 
the  BaroD,  and  spend  the  day  with  him. 
Upon  all  occasions,  while  walking  round  the 
grounds  v.ith  him,  the  old  gentleman  was 
to  me  very  communicative.  Amongst  other 
thing?,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  been 
married  ;  but  that  he  had  a  sister  who  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ; 
that  he  had  served  in  the  army  of  his  native 
country,  and  that  the  military  decorations 
which  were  supended  over  his  fire-place  in 
the  drawing-room  were  the  rewards  for  his 
services  in  various  fields  of  battle.  These 
little  matters,  together  with  his  sword,  he 
said,  had  been  forwarded  to  him  through  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  a  distinguished 
military  man  of  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  England. 

Generally,  vre  gave  the  Baron  notice  of 
our  intention  to  visit  him;  but  on  several 
occasions,  when  v,-e  had  suddenly  made  up 
our  minds  for  the  excursion,  wo  omitted  this 
little  formality,  nnd  took  our  chance  of  finding 
him  ready  to  receive  ug.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  had  a  gentleman  living,  like 
the  Barou,  in  almost  utter  seclusion  in  the 
Bush,  been  negligent  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. But  it  was  not  so.  Go  when  we 
would — with  notice  or  without  notice — we 
found  him  invariably  as  cleanly  in  person, 
and  as  neat  in  his  attire,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  habit  of  daily  mixing  in  its  society. 
One  Saturday  aftci-noon,  when  we  invaded 
him  unexpectedly,  we  found  him  in  the  fann- 
yard,  superintending  the  feeding  of  his 
poultry;  but  dressed,  as  usual,  a  la  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  Hessian  boots,  a  brown  velvet 
coat,   elaborate  frills   and  ruffles,  a  pigtail 


a,nd  a  three-cornered  hat.  His  establishment 
consisted  of  two  men  servants  (convicts  as- 
signed to  the  Major)  and  an  old  woman  Avho 
had  been  transported,  butcnrancipatcd  shortly 
after  her  arrival  in  the  colony,  for  giving 
timely  notice  of  an  intended  rise  and  general 
revolt  amongst  the  convicts  in  Sjalney  and 
its  vicinity.  This  old  womaia  did  the  washing 
and  the  cooking,  and  kept  the  cottage  in  that 
very  good  order  on  which  the  Baron,  doubt- 
less, insisted.  He  was  not  a  witty  man  by 
any  means ;  but  he  had  an  unexhaustible 
stock  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  Vthich  he  told 
remarkably  well,  and  at  the  proper  moment. 
He  vras,  moreover,  an  excellent  nuisician,  and 
played  upon  the  violin  with  the  skill  of  a 
professor.  Moreover,  he  took  likenesses  with 
a  facility  and  faithfulness  which  were  truly 
astonishing. 

A  lavf  years  after  he  had  first  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  cottage,  the  Baron  Avas  pre- 
sented with  a  free  pardon  which  bore  the 
autograph  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third; 
and  he  was  informed  that  if  he  desired  to 
return  to  Germany,  the  Colonial  Government 
were  instructed  to  provide  him  a  passage  in 
any  vessel  in  which  he  might  think  proper  to 
select  a  cabin.  It  was  painful  to  v.itness,  as 
I  did,  the  emotion  of  the  old  Baron,  when 
the  Major  comnuuiicated  to  him  this  piece  of 
information.  The  king's  pardon  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  ;  Init  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
remain  at  his  'little  paradise'  on  the  George's 
River  farm,  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  on  his 
death  that  he  might  be  buried  there. 

In  all,  the  Barou  lived  at  Waldsthal  for 
eleven  years;  and,  during  that  period,  had 
several  visits  from  those  pests  called  Bush- 
rangers.    On   the   first   occasion  they  hand- 
cufl'cd  the  Baron  and  the  old  woman  together, 
and  locked  them  up  in  the  stables,   whence 
they  were  unable  to  eftect  an  escape.     The 
men  servants  they   tied  separately  to  trees, 
and  bound  them  so  tightly  they  could  not 
extricate  themselves.     For  upwards  of  forty 
hours   they   did   not  taste    food   or    drink. 
When   discovered  by    the  merest  accident, 
the}-  were  all  nearly  fainished.     The  culprits 
were   captured  several   months    afterwards 
and    were   hanged   in    the   jail   at   Sydney 
for  a   series  of    robberies  on  the  highway. 
(The  old  Baron,  by  the  bye,  declined  to  give 
evidence  against   them.)     The   Major  asked 
for  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  were  given  up 
to  him.     lie  caused  them  to  be  suspended  in 
chains,  from  the  bough  of  a  large  tree  on  the 
Liverpool  lload,  and  nearly  opposite,  though 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  Baron's  cot- 
tage.    This,  however,  did  not  operate  as  an 
example  or  terror  to  the  desperate  criminals 
with  whom  we  had   to    deal,   for   the   next 
party,  four  in  number,  who  went  to  rob  the 
Baron,  cut  down  the  dead  bodies;  and,  locking 
the  Baron  and  his  household  up  in  the  same 
room  with  them,  rifled  the  premises  and  took 
their  departure.     These  men  Avere  also  cap- 
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tured  and  hanged.  At  the  Baron's  request 
the  Major  did  not  ask  for  their  1)odies.  He 
(the  Baron)  said  they  were  very  disagrecahle 
people  to  come  in  contact  Avith,  when  living  ; 
hut  if  possible,  Avorso,  AA^hen  they  had  been 
dead  some  time. 

The  Major's  turn  came  for  doing  duty  at 
Norfolk  Island  as  commandant,  and  Ave  Avent 
to  that  terrestrial  ]iaradise,  Avhere  the  clinking 
of  chains  and  the  fall  of  the  lash  rangin  the  ear 
from  daylight  till  dark — these  sounds  accom- 
panied occasionally  by  the  report  of  a  dis- 
charged musket  and  the  shriek  of  some  Avretch 
Avho  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  These  shots 
became  so  frequent  that,  at  last,  they  ceased 
to  disturb  us,  even  at  our  meals.  Our  house 
Avas  behmd  a  rampart,  surmounted  by  a 
battery  of  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzles  Avith 
bullets,  bits  of  iron,  tenpenny-nails,  and 
tenter-hooks.  By  day  and  night  sentries 
guarded  the  doors  Avith  loaded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets.  "Kill  the  Commandant!"  Avas 
alwa3rs  the  first  article  of  the  agreement 
these  desperate  monsters  came  to  Avhcn  they 
entertained  an  idea  of  escape.  In  the 
morning  Avhcn  they  Avere  brought  out, 
heavily  ironed,  to  go  to  Avork,  the  guard  that- 
had  been  on  duty  all  night  Avas  drawn  up 
opposite  to  them.  The  relieving  guard  then 
came  from  the  barracks ;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commnndaut,  obeyed  the  order  Prime 
and  load.  Then  came  the  riusjincr  of  the 
iron  ramrod  m  the  barrel.  Then  the  order 
Fix  bayonets  ]  followed  by  the  flashing  of 
the  bright  steel  in  the  sun's  rays.  iMauy  a 
time  have  I,  from  my  Avindow,  seen  these  in- 
corrigibles  smile  and  grin  during  this  cere- 
mony, albeit  they  kncAv  that,  upon  very  slight 
provocation,  they  would  receive  the  bullet  or 
taste  the  steel. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  we  Avere 
on  the  island  one  hundred  and  nine  Averc 
shot  1)y  the  sentries  in  self-defence,  and  sixty- 
three  bayonetted  to  death,  Avhile  the  average 
number  of  lashes  administered  every  day  was 
six  hundred.  Yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
almost  every  officer  who  acted  as  commandant 
at  Norfolk  Island  tried  to  be  as  lenient  as 
possible,  but  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of 
making  matters  better,  they  made  them 
worse,  and  they  Avere  in  consequence,  com- 
pelled to  resort,  for  security's  sake,  to  the 
ready  use  of  the  bullet  and  bayonet,  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  lash.  That  part  of  the 
punishment  Avhich  galled  these  Avretehed 
j^risoners  niostAvas  the  perpetual  silence  that 
was  insisted  upon.  They  Avcre  not  allowed 
to  speak  a  Avord  to  each  other.  One  day 
when  the  ]\Injor  Avaa  inspecting  them,  they 
addressed  him  tlirough  a  spokesman,  Avho 
had  been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  Avho  had 
been  transported  for  a  most  diabolical 
offence.  He  was  a  very  plausilde  man  and 
made  a  most  ingenious  speech,  Avhioh  he 
finished  thus  : 

'•'Double,  if  you  Avill,  the  Aveight  of  our 
irons  and  our  arm-chains,  increase  the  Avoighfc 


of  the  logs  attached  to  our  legs,  reduce  the 
scanty  amount  of  the  food  Ave  now  receive  by 
Avay  of  ration:  but,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
permit  us  the  use  of  our  tongues  and  our 
cars,  that  Ave  may  have,  at  least,  the  conso- 
lation of  confessing  to  each  other  the  justice 
of  the  punishment  Ave  have  to  undergo  !" 

The  IMajor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
harangue,  and,  AA-hen  he  related  it  to  me, 
laughed  at  it.  I,  however,  very  foolishly 
took  a  very  difi'erent  view  of  the  case,  and 
teased  him  into  trying  the  effect  of  such  in- 
dulgence. What  was  the  result  ?  The  use 
they  made  of  their  tongues  was  to  concoct  a 
plan  for  butchering  the  garrison  and  every 
free  man,  and  seizing  the  next  vessel  that 
brought  a  fresh  cargo  of  convicts  to  the 
island.  The  moment  the  expected  vessel  was 
signalised  Avas  to  ha  the  moment  for  the 
general  rise  and  the  desperate  attack.  There 
Avould  have  been  a  frightful  encounter  and 
awful  bloodshed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
Avhich  side  Avould  have  gained  the  mastery. 
It  was  a  Jew  Avho  betrayed  his  felloAv 
criminals,  and  gave  my  husband  the  inform- 
ation just  in  time  ;  for  on  the  morning 
following  the  expected  vessel  hove  in  sight. 
The  convicts,  hoAvever,  Avcre  all  safely  locked 
up,  and  had  their  bread  and  Avater  handed 
in  to  them  through  the  strong  iron  bars 
of  the  small  AvindoAvs  of  their  cells.  My 
husband  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
Avas  resolved  that  several  of  the  ringleaders 
should  be  shot.  For  doing  this,  by  the  Avay, 
he  received  a  soA'ere  rcjirimand  from  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Avho  informed 
him  that  it  Avas  his  duty  to  send  them  to 
Sydney  to  be  tried  and  hanged.  This,  next 
to  eifecting  an  escape,  Avoiild  have  been  pre- 
cisely Avhat  the  culprits  most  desii-cd.  The 
JcAV  Avho  gave  the  information  Avas  sent  to 
Sydney  (his  life  Avould  have  been  taken  on 
the  island),  a  ticket-of-lcavc  Avas  granted  to 
him,  and  ho  became  a  street  haAvker.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  emancipated,  and  became 
an  innkeeper  and  money-lender.  Eventually 
he  obtained  a  free  pardon,  visited  England, 
bought  a  ship  and  cargo,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant. He  is  now  in  possession  of  landed 
and  other  property  of  enormous  worth. 
The  first  time  I  saAV  that  man  he  was  a 
manacled  felon,  Avorking  on  Norfolk  Island 
amongst  his  compeers  in  infamy.  The  last 
time  I  saAV  him  he  Avas  lolling  in  a  handsome 
carriage,  dressed  in  Avhat  he  conceived  the 
acme  of  fashion,  and  Avas  draAvn  l)}-  tAvo 
thoroughbred  horses.  So  that,  so  far  as  he 
Avas  concerned,  the  Avords  which  my  husband's 
predecessor  caused  to  be  cut  upon  a  piece  of 
stone,  and  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  prison- 
yard,  Avcre  not  applicable — Lasciate  ogni 
speranza  voi  ch'  intrate. 

In  talking  of  Norfolk  Island  I  have  lost 
sight  of  the  dear  ohl  Baron.  While  wo  Avere 
aAvay,  we  received  a  letter  from  him  in  AA'hich 
he  stated  he  had  T)een  visited  for  a  third  time 
bv  Bushrangers,  but  that  they  had  not  robbed 
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him,  they  had  only  boou  guilty  of  a  mauvaise 
plaisanterio.  They  had  merely  made  him  and 
the  old  Tvomau  exchange  garments,  and  dance 
for  thorn  while  they  drank  some  spirits  and 
water  and  smoked  their  short  clay  pipes.  It 
was  very  humiliating  to  him,  he  remarked; 
but  to  them  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  funny. 

Eventually  the  old  Baron  became  very 
ill.  Several  military  surgeons  went  to  see 
him;  but  they  all  declared  to  my  husband 
that  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one.  And  so 
is  proved  to  be  ;  for  he  lingered  on  till  he 
died.  Amongst  his  papers  was  found  a 
will — a  very  short  one — by  which  he  be- 
queathed to  my  husband  (whom  he  appointed 
his  sole  executor)  all  that  he  might  die  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
His  efi'ects,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not 
very  valuable  intrinsically:  but  we  prized 
them  very  highly  in  remembrance  of  the 
old  gentleman,  lie  was  buried  at  Waldsthal, 
and  his  tombstone  is  still  there.  The  cottage 
was  accidentally  burnt  down,  and  the  place 
has  since  become  a  ruin. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

All  the  year  round:  its  changes  but  remind  us, 

Life  hath  its  "must"  and  "may  be"  as  of  yoro; 
For  the  same  hues  that  tinge  the  clouds  behind  us 

Colour  the  shapings  of  the  mists  before. 
The  future  year:  it  seems  a  golden  glory 

Bolwi.Kt  young  faces  and  the  morning  light, 
A  tremubus  dull  haze  before  the  hoary, 

Through   whoso  faint  redness  shine  the  stars  of 
night. 

All  the  year  round  go  bridals  forth,  and  hearses, 

Love-troth  and  battle-cry,  the  curse,  the  prayer, 
The  slave's  low  moaning,  and  the  poet's  verses, 

Together  reach  the  undulating  air; 
Roniid  the  full  household,  here,  one  joyful  mother 

Wreathes  her  rich  love,  a  bower  of  living  bloom, 
That  Death  hath  never  enter'd;  there,  another 

Must  plant  hers,  drooping  o'er  one  little  tomb. 
All  the  year  round:  in  dungeons  deep  and  lonely. 

Tune's  falling  life-drops  load  the  brain  like  load, 
That  clear  as  wine  to  happy  hearts  seem  only 

One  swift  libation  unto  Laughter  shed. 
Millions  of  pleasant  homes  the  land  adorn. 

While  homeless  Hunger,  wearying  for  one. 
Dies  on  the  ro.id  'mid  plentio.is  lields  of  C')r:i 

Bright'uing  like  golden  mem'rios  of  the  sun. 

All  the  year  round  are  little  children  roaming 

Wh_'re  the  hip  reddens,  or  the  hawthorn  blooms, 
And  more  but  know  the  summer  by  its  coming 

An  awful  visitant  to  loathsome  rooms. 
Yes,  while  the  land  hath  fair  and  favour'd  daughters, 

Dwelling  as  in  a  beautiful  calm  dream, 
Thousands,  like  rosolcaves  cast  ou  surging  waters. 

Are  lost  amid  the  city's  fierce  life -stream. 

All  the  year  rouu,d  is  there  no  bold  endeavour 

To  crush  those  ancient  ills  and  errors  sore  ? 
While  this  new-breaking  wave  of  God's  forever 

Sighs  solemnly  along  the  tide-worn  shore. 
There  is,  there  is  a  noble  grand  aggression, 

A  stir  among  the  nations  that  shall  last 
Till  each  time-honour'd  wrong  and  old  oppression 

Bo  talked  of  with  the  ruins  of  the  past. 


All  the  year  round:  fresh  knowledge  lights  the  journey^ 

There  is  some  forward  step  by  Freedom  made. 
And  knightly  hearts  as  ever  beat  at  tournay 

Go  forth  to  seek  adventures  undismay'd. 
Fight  Prejudice  aud  Pride,  and  leave  them  wounded, 

Slay  giant  ills,  set  gentle  mercies  free  ; 
Let  the  retreat  of  old  Romance  bo  sounded, — 

Ours  is  a  higher,  holier  chivalry . 

All  the  year  round  a  now  crusade  is  preaching, 

The  Cross  to  rescue  from  hard  hands  that  sought 
To  hide  its  light  serene  with  sterner  preaching. 

Than  pity  to  the  friendless  and  untaught; 
Aud  gracious  men  seek  out  the  city  heathen, 

The  lost  young  children  in  each  sinful  haunt, 
Tonch  like  their  Master,  hearts  that  vice  hath  wroathen 

With  life-long  bonds,  nor  bid  the  worst  avaunt. 

All  the  year  round  the  poets  with  more  power 

Catch  up  the  lovely  strain,— Goodwill  to  men  I 
And  War,  the  gorgeous  demon,  learns  to  cower 

Before  the  mighty  wizards  tf  the  pen. 
And  the  peer  finds  within  his  toiling  neighbour 

A  soul  no  longer  stinted  with  coarse  food. 
And,  proud  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  labour, 

Works  in  his  order  for  the  common  good. 

All  the  year  round  a  clearer  faith  is  shining. 

And  the  long  yearnings  after  rest  increase; 
Yet  shall  the  world,  her  weary  head  reclining, 

Dream  a  new  poem  on  the  lap  of  Peace; 
For  Truth  is  opening  wide  her  bright  Evangel, 

And  the  felt  darkness  over  nations  spread 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  that  hovering  angel 

Soon  to  descend  vi'ith  sunshine  on  its  head. 

All  the  year  round  the  watchful  Heaven  is  o'er  us. 

And  Hope's  melodious  whisper  floateth  by 
That  the  old  poets'  spring- day  is  before  us, 

A  sacred  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skj*. 
When  Heaven's  pure  spirit  shall  about  us  gather, 

Its  infinite  calm  and  lovingness  draw  near. 
Till  thankful  Earth  shall  feel  its  present  Father, 

His  temple's  outer  court  all  v(jund  the  year. 

ANOTHER  LAUGHING  PHILO- 
feOPIIER. 

The  merit  of  Gulliver  Avould  have  been 
essentially  what  it  is  now,  if  Lucian  had  never 
written  his  True  History  ;  and  Lucian  would 
have  mocked  at  folly  and  jested  at  pretension, 
if  Aristophanes  had  never  ridiculed  presump- 
tion or  laughed  at  absurdity.  Difierence  in 
form  there  might  have  been  ;  but  given  the 
genius  and  the  circumstances,  tlie  man  and 
the  hour,  and  the  same  mental  explosion 
would  htxvc  occurred  under  the  igniting  spark 
of  favoui-able  occasion.  In  a  secondary 
degree,  however,  the  inilucnce  of  predecessors 
can  no  more  be  overlooked  in  art  that  in 
science.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inevitablencss 
of  discovery  in  the  scientific  world  which 
finds  no  exact  correspondent  in  that  of  fiction. 
If  a  Newton,  as  the  legend  goes,  had  not  seen 
that  accommodating  apple  fall,  somebody  else 
would  have  had  his  eye  on  it.  If  this  horti- 
cultural astronomer  had  ftiiled  to  reveal  the 
most  universal  of  material  facts,  the  demand 
for    revelation    would   have    been   no    less 
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urgent ;  while  the  search  would  have  become 
more  ardent  as  the  inquirers  became  more 
numeroua  and  the  instruments  of  inquiry 
more  effective,  till  at  length  that  golden  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  would  have  dropped 
dead  ripe  into  the  expanded  palm  of  watchful 
and  educated  observation.  It  ia  somewhat 
different  in  art.  The  spiritual  world  is  infi- 
nitely mutable  and  various.  Human  society, 
it  is  true,  often  reproduces  itself,  in  its  essen- 
tial phases,  but  rarely,  perhaps  never,  in  its 
superficial  forms.  Had"  Shakespeare  never 
conceived  his  Hamlet,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  requisite  consilience  of  rare  genius  and 
prepared  circumstances  would  over  agaii> 
have  been  repeated  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Yet,  though  the  pedigree  of 
fiction  cannot  be  made  out  as  accurately  as 
that  of  science,  it  has  its  hereditary  principle 
and  rule  of  succession.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  laughing  philosophy  we 
have  not  only  to  take  mto  account  the  influ- 
ence of  contact  with  the  minds  of  their 
mtellectual  ancestors,  through  their  literar}^ 
works,  but  the  re-action  of  that  spirit  of  wit 
and  humour,  the  emanation  of  an  older  comic 
literature,  wiuch  floats  on  the  common 
atmosphere  of  cotemporary  thought  and 
language — jesting  Avith  sunny  mockery  in 
Voltaire,  laughing  with  great-hearted  frolic- 
someness  in  Aristophanes,  and  smiling  with 
sweet-natured  irony  in  Lucian. 

The  mantle  of  Aristophanes  fell  on  one  not 
unworthy  to  wear  the  poetic  purple.  Five 
hundred  years  after  his  fanciful  creations 
ministered  delight  or  rebuke  to  his  lively 
countrymen,  Lucian  of  Samosata  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  merry  monarch.  From 
Aristophanes  he  borrowed  the  soul  of  wit ; 
from  Plato  the  form  with  which  he  clothed 
it.  His  dramatic  dialogue  and  ingenious 
narrative  entitle  him  to  a  foremost  rank 
among  those  who  have  sought  to  reform  the 
world  ])j  the  laughable  representation  of  its 
silliness,  superstition  and  mischief-making. 
While  he  really  succeeded  in  producing  some- 
thing fresh  and  new.  he  was  not  too  proud  to 
imitate  the  models  of  Greek  antiquity. 
Though  one  of  that  small  and  exclusive  class 
that  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves, 
ho  never  set  up  for  an  original,  lie  had  no 
idea  of  being  that  admirable  radical  in 
literature,  who,  like  his  political  counterpart 
in  a  mysterious  modern  philosopher,  was  to 
leap  clean  off  the  terra  firma  of  hereditary 
thought  right  into  Chaos,  and  in  that  pro- 
mising and  independent  region  commence 
business  on  his  own  account,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  incurring  the  servile  obligation  of 
borrowed  capital.  Lucian  was  far  too  sensible 
a  man  for  that.  He  begged,  borrowed,  and 
stole  whenever  he  had  a  chance,  doing  so 
with  a  frank  nobleness  that  made  the 
entreaty  a  compliment,  the  loan  a  pleasure, 
the  larceny  a  heroism,  llis  stealing  carried 
a  grace  with  it ;  for  when  he  stole  it  he 
acknowledged  it  with  a  justifying  courtesy  • 


"  I  am  like  a  bee,'"'  he  says,  "  in  the  bowers  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers.  Yrqfn  their 
flowers  I  suck  the  most  fragrantguices ;  and 
frovii  their  open  gardens  bear  away  a  lapfull 
of  ]juds  and  blossoms.''  All  the  better  for 
us  is  it  that  Lucian  thought  every  man's 
good  things  his  own,  and  claimed  his  pro- 
perty wherever  he  found  it.  The  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  cider  poesj-  revives  in  his 
2ioetic  prose ;  and  as  you  wander  with  him 
in  many  a  fair  landscape,  you  half  sec  '-the 
meadow  grass  grown  over  with  asphodel, 
where  they  drink  the  Vv  a'-.er  of  oblivion ;  half 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  rose  and  narcissus, 
the  laurel  and  vine-blossom-  or  overhear 
the  grove  resound  with  melodious  airs,  as  the 
trees  are  breathed  on  by  the  evening  gales." 
In  our  judgment  Lucian  had  a  distinct 
calling  as  a  light-hearted  though  earnest 
moralist.  To  understand  his  pur]iose  and 
position,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  age  in 
which  h'e  lived.  That  age  was  the  epoch  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonincs.  The  last  of  the 
Autonines  Avas  that  good  emperor  who,  as 
Mr.  jMill  tells  us  in  his  recent  essay  on 
Liberty,  embodied  in  his  moral  writings  the 
Christian  ideal,  yet  failed  to  see  that  Christi- 
anity was  a  good  to  the  v.-orld.  '•  Existing 
society  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  Belief  and 
reverence  of  the  received  divinities  still  held 
it  together,  but  the  new  religion  openly  aimed 
at  dissolving  these  tics."  Wise  and  virtuous 
as  ho  was,  Marcus  Aurclius  persecuted  the 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucian,  the 
witty  and  light-hearted,  laughed  at  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  and  put  paganism  out  of 
countenance.  As  the  second  century  advanced, 
imposition  and  hypocrisy  lengthened  these 
black  shadows  in  the  setting  sun  of  the  old 
faith.  True  wisdom  was  rare  :  but  would-be 
philosophers.  Avith  '"knapsacks,  long  beards, 
long  staves,  voracity,  impudence,  syllogism, 
'»and  avarice,  everywhere  declaimed  on  friend- 
ship,virtue,  and  moral  beaaty — winged  words 
with  which  they  played  as  with  tennis-balls." 
It  was  the  interregnum  of  genius.  The 
Talents  usurped  the  throne  of  the  mtellectual 
Avorld  ;  and  finding  plenty  to  get  and  nothing 
to  do,  AYcre  contented  to  play  the  part 
assigned  to  a  modern  king,  and  enjoyed  the 
sinecure  function  of  reigning  rather  than 
fulfil  the  responsible  l)ut  plebeian  ofiice  of 
governing.  Innocent  mediocrity  and  gentle 
dulness  were  throned  on  the  seven  hills,  the 
antichrists  of  wit.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
touchstone  of  reality  then,  and  tales  of 
mystery  and  wonder  Avcre  accepted  as  fast 
as  they  were  made.  There  was  an  epidemic 
propensity  to  believe  whatever  was  incredible; 
and  no  prodigy  was  too  large  for  the  swallow, 
or  too  tough  for  the  digestion,  of  credulity. 
Oracles  were  then  the  order  of  the  day;  and 
ghosts  then,  as  now,  represented  the  night- 
side  of  nature.  Witchcraft  and  necromancy 
were  included  among  the  exact  sciences. 
Aristocratic  oppression  and  popular  suffering 
favoured  the  progress  of  superstition.     The 
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empty  mouths  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
empty  heads  of  the  higher,  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  least 
common   of    all    common    things — common 
sense.     Metaphysical  sophists  and  charlatan 
priests  carefully  excluded  the  stra}'-  sunbeams 
of   disenchanting  truth  from   the  temple  of 
error.     "VVe  need  not  boast  of  our  intimacy 
with   the   world   of  spirits.     If  Venus  and 
Bacchus,  as  we  have  been  told,  appear  to  the 
favoured  neophytes  offrappulant  spiritualism 
now  (and   Bacchus,  at  any  rate,   may  have 
more  to  do  with  this  sort  of   second  sight 
or  seeing  double  than  is  thought  for),  the 
initiated  of  that  day  were  equally  favoured 
with  visits  from  the  deities  of  love  and  wine. 
It   would   be   difucult   to  say   w^hether  we 
should  give  the  preference  to  the  old  or  new 
spirits.    Your  modern  spirit  lies  uncommonly 
well,  but  your  ancient  spirit  runs   liim  very 
hard.     In  that  age  folly,  juvenile  and  senile, 
ignorance,  learned   and  unlearned,  believed 
that  it  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
or  from   the  starry  sphere,  and   that    they 
really  did  come  when  called.     Superhuman 
agents  were  always  ready,  they  thought,  to 
do  any  fool's   bidding.     An   old  woman    of 
Thessaly  could  suspend  the  course  of  nature. 
At    the   request   of  capricious   dotage,   the 
moon  would   descend  or  return  to  heaven 
without  the  slightest  respect  for  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  perfectly   oblivious    of   the 
fact,  that  she  "  rules  all  the  sea  as  well  as 
half  the  land,"  would  leave  the  tides  to  shift 
for   themselves.     Statues    leapt    from   their 
pedestals  with    a    light    and  airy  step,  and 
Explored  the  premises  in  the  witching  hour 
of  night.     Demons  issued,  black  and  smoke- 
dried,  fi'om  the  bodies  of  the  possessed,  com- 
pelled   to    retire  before  the  incantations  of 
some  oriental  exorcist.     Magical  rings,  made 
from  the  iron  of  a  gibbet,  w'ere  regarded  with 
peculiar  favour  by  the  sympathising  world  of 
choice  spirits.     Even  the  gods  shook  in  their 
divine  sandals,  and  acknowledged  the  power 
that  dwelt  in  the  minatory  charms   of  an 
Egyptian    priest.     The    lingering    fi\ith    in 
these  tremulous  divinities  was  accompanied 
with    a   thousand  practical  mischiefs.     The 
fairest  legends  of  the  Hellenic  past,  glorified 
in  Homer's  epics,  and  moralised  in  Sophoclcs's 
tragedies,    strengthened   the  tj-ranny   of  a 
fictitious  and  demoralising  creed.  Philosophy 
was    as    bad    as    poetry,  or  wor&e.     Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Academics,  and  Peripatetics  car- 
ried on  a  thriving  trade  in  logic  and  rhetoric  ; 
and  the  aspiration  of  Plato,  the  wisdom  of 
Epicurus,  or   the   moral  grandeur    of  Zeno, 
became  the  capital  of  the  salaried  sophist, 
not  the  treasure  of  the  disinterested  teacher. 
Such  in  Lucian's  eyes  was  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  second  century. 
For  the  evils  that  afflicted  societj',  a  remedy 
was  imperatively  demanded,  but  it  was  not 
in  Lucian's  power  to  supply  it.     But  if  he 
could  not  create  he  could  not  destroy.     If  he 
had  no  religion  to  give  mankind  ;   if  he  was 


even  anti-scientific  and  hostile  to  physical 
investigation,  he  had  an  admirable  common 
sense,  a  keen  detective  sagacity,  a. wit  sliarp 
as  a  Damascus  blade  and  Ijrilliant  as  a 
diamond,  and  he  employed  all  the  resources 
of  his  reason  and  fancy  in  the  demolition  of 
the  gigantic  fabric  of  imposture  and  false- 
hood. He  brought  the  artillerj-  of  his  mocking 
humour  to  play  on  the  temples  of  the  deities 
of  classic  Greece  and  Borne,  in  his  imaginary 
conversations  of  the  gods  of  heaven,  earth 
and  sea,  and  his  conferences  of  the  dead.  He 
exposed  the  pretensions  and  dissimulation  of 
the  heathen  priests  and  sophists  in  his 
dialogues  entitled  The  Runaway  Slaves- 
Hermotimus  and  the  Resuscitated  I'hilo- 
sophers.  He  ridiculed  the  morbid  love  of 
self-mortification  and  self-destruction  in  the 
Death  of  Peregrinus,  and  drew  many  a  wild 
and  witty  portrait  of  the  folly,  vanity,  and 
delusion  of  mankind. 

In  the  True  History  the  prototype  of  all 
the  voyages  imaginaircs,  including  that  of  the 
renowned  Gulliver,  Lucian  splendidly  sa- 
tirises the  general  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  believe  miraculous  and  impossible 
stories.  It  is  a  parody  on  travellers'  tales. 
Lucian  tries  to  make  them  ridiculous  by 
telling  tales  twice  as  good  as  theirs.  Shake 
your  cap  and  bells,  he  says,  you  wonderful 
adventurers !  I  can  jingle  in  harmony  with 
you. 

One  Ctesias  had  told  some  creditable  lies  in 
his  account  of  Persia,  but  Lucian  undertook  to 
lie  him  out  of  the  field  altogether.  A  certain 
Jambulus,  too,  was  a  pretty  good  hand  at  the 
long-bow,  but  if  range  of  shot  were  the 
thing  wanted,  he  was  no  match  for  Lucian. 
His  True  History  may  be  considered  as  an 
illustrative  Essay  on  Lying  made  Easy.  Let 
us  peep  into  its  pages.  His  adventurers  set 
sail  from  Cadiz.  They  enter  the  Hesperian 
ocean,  and  landing  on  a  woody  island, 
observe  a  pillar  of  brass  with  this  inscription  : 
Thus  far  came  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  Pre- 
sently thej^  arrive  at  a  river  which  instead 
of  vrater  runs  with  wine.  ''  Such  an  evident 
sign,"  remarks  the  narrator,  "  that  Bacchus 
had  once  been  there  served  not  a  little  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  inscription  on  the 
pillar." 

,  Continuing  his  journey  he  passes  near 
the  clouds,  descries  the  famous  city  of 
Cloud-Cuckootown  and  praises  the  wisdom 
and  veracity  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  whose 
account  of  the  city  has  been  unjustly  dis- 
credited. Filling  their  empty  casks  partly 
with  common  water  and  partly  from  the 
wine-stream,  they  weigh  anchor  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  moderate  breeze.  About  noon 
they  are  overtaken  by  a  whirlwind,  twisted 
round  and  round,  carried  up  miles  into  the 
air,  drifting  above  the  clouds  with  flowing 
sail.  Here  they  encounter  all  kinds  of  strange 
and  wondrous  beings.  Horse-vultures  con- 
duct them  to  the  king,  who  turns  out  to  be 
our  old  friend  Endymion,  translated  in  sleep 
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to  a  sort  of  earth  in  the  air.  resembling  a 
large  shiny  circular  island  with  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  light.  Of  this  island  Endymion 
has  been  appointed  king.  It  is  he  that 
appears  to  us  as  the  moon ;  in  fact,  he  is  the 
real  and  only  genuine  man  in  the  moon.  The 
king  of  7>Ioonites  is  in  a  sad  way.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Moonland  question  is  the  grand 
political  problem  of  the  time.  The  population 
increases  fast,  but  the  meat  diminishes  as  the 
mouths  nuiltiply.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  emigrate.  The  morning-star  happens  to  be 
lying  waste  and  uninhabited,  and  King 
Endymion  resolves  to  send  a  colony  there. 
Phaeton,  king  of  the  sun,  opposes  the  project, 
and  as  the  emigrants  are  on  their  way  to  the 
star,  he  sends  a  troop  of  horse-emmets  to 
meet  them.  The  hero  of  the  True  History 
agrees  to  take  part  in  the  war.  An  army  is 
raised.  First,  there  are  eighty  thousand 
horse-vultures,  then  a  troop  of  twenty  thou- 
sand mounted  on  birds  that  have  cabbages 
for  feathers  and  lettuces  for  wings.  Then 
there  are  bean-shooters,  garlic-throwers,  and 
wind-coursers.  Seventy  thousand  sparrow- 
acorns  and  five  thousand  horse-cranes  are 
promised  ;  but  our  adventurer  does  not  see 
these  for  not  a  bad  reason — they  never  came. 
The  order  of  battle  is  as  follows :  The.  horse- 
vultures,  led  by  the  king,  compose  the  right 
wing;  the  auxiliaries  occupy  the  centre;  the 
left  wing  consists  of  the  cabbage-fowl.  The 
foot  soldiery  amounts  to  sixty  millions. 

There  is  a  species  of  spiders  in  the  moon, 
the  smallest  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
island.  These  spiders  receive  orders  to  fill  up 
the  whole  tract  of  air  between  the  moon  and 
morning-star,  with  a  web.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  work  is  done,  and  serves  as  a  floor  for  the 
foot-soldiers  to  form  on.  They  are  command- 
ed by  Nightbird,  Fairwcather's  sou,  and  two 
other  generals. 

In  the  enemy's  left-wing  stand  the  horse- 
emmets,  led  by  Phaeltson.  The  largest  of  them 
covers  two  acres  ;  they  fight  with  their  horns. 
In  the  right  wing  are  the  air-crows,  the 
radish-darters,  the  dog-acorns,  sent  from 
Sirius.  The  slingers  expected  from  the 
mdky-way  never  came  at  all,  and  the  blond 
centaurs  arrive  after  the  battle  is  over. 

No  sooner  has  the  battle  been  joined  than 
tlie  Sunites  turn  their  backs.  The  men  of  the 
Moon  pursue  them  with  great  slaughter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cabbage-fowl  get  the 
worst  of  it  ;  but  the  infantry  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  enemy's  forces  are  routed, 
liut  only  see !  The  clouds  are  tinged  with 
the  blood  spilt.  Blood  even  trickles  down 
from  them  to  earth.  And  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  those  crimson  showers  which 
Homer  pretends  that  Jupiter  rained  for 
Sarpedon's  death.  As  the  JMoonites  arc 
erecting  trophies,  one  for  the  infantry,  on  the 
cobweb,  the  other  in  the  clouds  for  those  who 
had  fought  in  the  air,  intelligence  is  brought 
tliat  the  blond  centaurs  are  ai)prr,aching.  An 
army  of  cavalry,  half  men  and  half  winged 


horses,    with    the    human    half    as    big    as 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  the  equine  half  resembling  a  great  ship 
of  burthen,  was  an  ugly  customer.     Led  by 
Sagittarius  from  the  Zodiac  they  rout  the 
Moonites,  pursue  their  king  to  the  walls  of  his 
capital,    kill  the  greater   part   of  his  birds, 
throw  down  the  trophies,  overrun  the  Field 
of  the   Cloth    of    Cobweb,    and   make   our 
traveller   and   his    companions  prisoners    of 
war,  tying  their  hands  behind  them  vrilh  a 
cord  of  the  cobweb.     After  that,  instead  of 
besieging  the  capital,  they  carry  up  a  double 
rampart  of  clouds  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,     A    total    eclipse    ensues,   and    the 
moment  Endymion  finds  himself  in  the  dark 
he  cries  for  mercy.     An  embassy  is  deputed 
to  the  sun,  and  the  entreater  being  humble 
and   the  proposals  advantageous,  that  lumi- 
nary does  not  make  light  of  them,  but  con- 
cludes a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with 
his     benighted   enemies.     Endymion    being 
under   an   eclipse  consents  to  pay  a  j-early 
tribute  of  ten  thousand  casks  of  dew  to  the 
king  of  the  sun.   Both  the  contracting  parties 
arc  to  assist  in  establishing  the  colon}^  in  the 
morning-star.     The  treaty  is  engraved  on  a 
pillar  of  amber  set  up   in  the  confines  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  being  first  solemnly  signed  by 
Fireman,    Summorheat,   and   Flamington,  on 
the    part     of    the    Sunites    and   jS'ightlove, 
Mooney  and  Chaacelight  on  the  part  of  the 
Moonites. 

The  wall  is  novv'  pulled  down,  and  the 
welcome  day  is  restored  to  Eudymion's  silver 
island.  On  his  return  to  that  inconstant  orb 
the  king  meets  our  hero  and  requests  that  he 
and  his  friends  will  be  pleased  to  remain  with 
them.  They  refuse,  and  after  a  sumptuous 
entertainment,  which  lasts  a  week,  take  their 
leave  of  Endymion  and  the  Moonites. 

'■  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once 
more,"  till  a  new  adventure  awaits  them. 
They  are  sailing  quietly  along  when  they  are 
swallowed  up,  ship  and  all,  by  a  whale.  To 
their  surprise  they  find  mountains,  vallej's, 
temples  and  gardens  within.  Gulls,  halcyons, 
and  other  sea-birds  flit  about,  as  if  they 
were  quite  used  to  it.  Presently  our 
travellers  meet  an  old  man  who,  with  his 
son  and  servants,  has  lived  twenty-seven 
years  within  this  colossal  prince  of  whales. 
Untractable  creatures,  of  the  most  grotesque 
sliape  inhabit  the  cetaceous  hills  and  valleys. 
Some  of  the  ferocious  beings  are  furnished 
with  crab's-claws  instead  of  hands,  others 
instead  of  the  orthodox  human  countenance, 
prefer  the  heresy  of  a  crab's  face,  and  even 
adopt  the  pleasing  variety  of  eel-'s  eyes.  These 
ver}^  odd  fishes  our  hero  proposes  to  attack. 
The  assault  is  successful.  The  crabbed 
originals  are  all  put  to  the  sword  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  Our  hero  and  his  friends  now 
make  themselves  at  home,  but,  after  a  two 
years'  enjoyment  of  this  new  domestic  bliss, 
"they  find  the  situation  too  retired  and  resolve 
to  escape.  To  effect  their  purpose  they  set  the 
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whale  on  fire,  and  when  the  aiiiinal  is  cU  ad, 
haul  up  their  vossel  aud  launch  it  through 
the  iiitt'i-jticcs  of  his  tectli.  Anion i;  other 
advoiitures  they  uow  visit  the  Island  of  the 
Blossed,  aud  t-c.;  the  place  whore  they  assem- 
ble to  cat  lies  (the  appropriate  food  of  Fool's 
Paradis;').  situated  beyond  the  city,  and 
called  the  Elysian  Fields.  Heroes  and  sages 
are  seen  in  great  abundance,  but  Plato, 
famous  for  his  dreams  of  an  ideal  coiumon- 
vvealth,  is  not  to  bo  found  with  the  other 
philosopliers,  but  lives  in  a  republic  of  his 
own  contrivance,  aud  under  a  constitution 
of  his  own  making, 
voyager  ag  lin  embarks,  and,  favoured 


donkey's  hoofs."  Have  we  never  had  a' 
vision  of  these  forms  of  light  and  love  iiv 
some  blue  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  nineteenth: 
century?  If  we  have,  let  us  remember  that 
Zoe  is  yet  young,  and  indulge  the  hope  tbat 
when  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion,  she. 
will  retain  her  linguistic  felicity  wdthout 
exbibhing  these  somewhat  objectionable, 
extremities. 

A  storm  now  arises.  The  vessel,  which 
has  sailed  through  so  many  seas  is  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  the  pilots  that  have  weatheicd 
the  storm,  swim  to  land,  catching  hold  of 
whatever  aid  to  self-navigation  they  can  lay 
hands  on.  So  ends  the  True  History,  not  with- 
out a  promise  of  being  continued  ;  a  promise, 
hovYe\er,  that  to  use  the  words  of  an  old 
friend  iii  Don  Quixote,  Lucian  ''did  not 
choose  to  remember." 

Lucian's  dialogues  abound  in  wit,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  Greek  v\it  into  Engli.sh 
words.  In  one  place  he  introduces  the 
Scytliiau   Anacharsis   laughing  covertly   at 

O 

emarks. 
hearing  of  the  vvhij^pinga  which  were  admi- 
nistered to  the  tingling  boy-senators  :  "Your 
customs  are  very  unlike  ours.  You  are  a 
much  braver  people  than  we.  For  we  are 
so  timid  that  we  have  not  even  the 
courage  to  let  a  man  give  us  a  slap  in  the 
face."  In  another  pla(-e,  Lucian  ridicules 
the  superstitious  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
ancients,  complaining  that  men  put  au 
obolus  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  as  soon  as' 
he  expires,  without  having  previously  ascer- 
tained what  species  of  currency  is  legal  tendi  r 
in  the  other  world !  They  dress  the  body  in 
beautii'ul  clothes,  he  conjectures,  for  fear  it 
sliould  catch  cold  by  the  way,  or  be  seen 
naked  by  Cerberus.  Have  we  not  heard  of 
some  modern  country,  where  the  inhabitants 
defer  the  payment  of  their  debt  of  gratitude 


Spartan  severities  and  unnatural  resignation 
to  suil'ering.     The  satirist  slily  remarks,  on 


and  law 

Our 
by  fortune  and  the  winds,  ere  long  approaches 
the  Island  of  Dreams,  an  island  scarcely  dis- 
tingaishable,oveii  at  the  .shortest  distance,  and 
which  possesses  the  amiable  property  of  con- 
tinu  illy  receding  as  you  advance,  so  that  it  is 
almost  itself  a  droain.  At  length  with  the  last 
gle.im  of  evening  twilight,  he  runs  into  the 
Harbour  ot  Sleep.  He  linds  the  city  environed 
by  a  high  wall  displaying  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  He  beliolds  also  the  dreams  thorn- 
selves.  These  visionary  creatures  are  of 
various  n.ature.  Some  are  large,  gay,  and 
lovely  ;  othc.s  little  and  ugly.  Some  look  like 
tine  gold  ;  others  seem  of  no  value  at  all.  Sev- 
eral of  the.u  have  wings,  and  the  most  strange 
and  fmciful  shapes.  Otiiors  are  dressed  and 
decorated  as  for  a  holiday  procession,  per- 
sonating go.ls  or  kings.  Many  of  them,  says 
the  narrator,  reminded  inc  of  having  seen 
tho  u  formerly  at  home.  They  came  up  to  us, 
greeted  us  as  old  aciiuaintances,  and  after 
lulling  us  to  sleep,  entertained  us  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner,  even  promising  to  make 
us  kings  and  great  lords.  Some  of  thorn  con- 
veyed u.i  to  our  own  country,  showed  us  our 
relatives  and  friends  and  brouglit  us  back 
again  in  the  same  day.  Thirty  days  glide 
awa3'   in   luxurious  dreams   in    this   is. and. 

when  suddenly  the  travellers  are  roused  by  a  [  and    honour    to    private    friends    or    public 
loud  clap  of  thunder,  spring  up,  provision  i  benefactors  while  yet  there  is  celestial  beauty 


their  ship,  and  take  to  sea  again.     They  make 
for  tlie  island  of  Calypso,  our  hero  having  un- 
dertaken  to  deliver  a  letter  for  the  goddess 
from  Ulysses.    The  forsaken  fair  one  receives 
and  feasts  thou  magnificently,  talks  much  of 
her  old  love,  is  curious  about  Penelope,  asks 
how  she  looked,  and  whether  she  is  reall3' 
such  a  picture  of  virtue  as  Ulysses  made  out. 
Of  course  there  are  no   Calypsos  now,  and 
female  curiosity  is  as  obsolete  au  article  as 
female   rivalry.     Our  adventurers  leave  the 
island  of  the  enchantress,  and  vi.sit  that  of 
the  ox-h(,aded  people.     Sailing  further  still, 
they  observed  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-locomo- 
tives.    iMeu  sit  on  large  pieces  of  cork,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  harnessed  dolphins,  which  they 
manage  by  bit  and  bridle,  and  so  are  chario- 
teered 

O'or  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bli;c  sea. 

Next    they   land     on   an    island    inhabited 
only  by  wom  u  who  '•  speak  Greek  aud  have 


in   the    widow's  mites,   to  discharge   it  with 
compound  interest  when  the  finest  gold  has 
lost     its    lustre.       That    amiable     goddess 
Diana,    is    introduced    to    us   by    Lucian  in 
another  paper  in  a  very  unclassical  state  of 
mind,  if  repose  be  an  essential  characteristic 
of  Greek  divinity.     King  /Kneus.  it  appears,, 
has  omitted  to  invite  her  to  his  grand  sacri- 
fice, and  Diana — who  may  be  a  goddess,  Siut 
who  looks  much  more  like  a  naughty  child — 
is    represented  as  fretting  and    fuming,  and 
tilling  Olympus   with  her  coniplaii  t  ,  -while 
the    other   deities  are  feasting  and  maiking 
merry    below.     Can    such  temper   d\^;e-ll  in 
heavenly  minds  ?  Can  unhappiness  approach 
those  higher  circles  where  nectar  takes  the 
place   of  champagne,  and  ambrosia  succeeds 
to  tourte  nieringuee  ?     Lucian  telis   us  they 
can.     He  points  to  Jupiter   reproving    the 
insolence  of  philosophers,   who,  on   the  bare 
word  of   Ilomi  r,  de  lares  the  upfr^r  ten  thou- 
sand blessed,  a  certain  .ig  that   happiness   is 
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nowhere  to  bo  found  out  of  the  Olympian 
Bclgravla;  "  What  are  wo  the  better,"  asks 
the  father  of  gods  nnvl  nieti,  "fir  our  noctar 
and  ambrosia?  .See  how  hard  we  toil  for 
'  mortals.  Here's  p<;or  IleLos  for  example, 
who  has  to  get  up  early  every  niori.ing,  put 
his  horses  to,  and  gallop  round  the  sky, 
wrapped  all  over  in  tirr,  and  stuck  full  of 
mys.  Then  poor  Selene  ca:i't  close  her  eyes 
all  night,  but  must  take  her  everlasting 
Bound,  lighting  tijisy,  disorderly  people  to 
their  homes.  As  to  Apollo,  it  is  a  Avonder 
lie  is  not  as  deaf  as  a  pos',  so  many  persona 
oome  to  consult  him  about  future  events. 
Then  there's  ^l^sculapius,  plagued  to  death 
Avitli  lii.s  paiients;  the  Winds  tired  of  wafting 
shijis  and  winnowing  corn  !  Sleep  weary  of 
hovering  round  all  living  creatures,  and 
©ream  (diliged  to  watch  the  livelong  night. 
But  all  that  the  other  gods  have  to  do  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  T  have  to  go 
tlirnugli.  PVir,  First.  I  must  take  care  that 
the  rest  of  the  deities  wliohelji  me  to  govern 
the  world  do  their  work  witJiout  liungling. 
Then  I've  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  myself 
— one  must  mind  one's  own  business  some- 
times— collecting  rain,  thunder,  and  ligbt- 
ning.  Then  I  nutst.  be  here,  there,  and 
everywhere;  at  Olympia  to  attend  a  heca- 
tond);  at  Babylon  to  survey  a  battle.  I 
must  hail  on  the  Geta3,  and  feast  with  the 
Ethinpiaus.  And,  when  all  the  other  gods 
and  mortals  sleep,  I  must  not  close  my  eyes 
for  a  moment." 

,  Lucian  indulges  in  the  same  delightful 
banter  in  his  lcar(uneiiippua.  jMenippus, 
weary  of  the  endless  disputes  ab(uxt  ideas, 
ijicorporealities,  finitcs,  and  infinites,  makes 
hi'!!  Fclf  wings  (like  Icnus),  and  flies  from 
Uymettup.  to  Taygetus.  thoi  to  Olympus,  and 
then  to  the  moon.  Here  he  has  an  interview 
with  Em[  edocles,  who,  liavi)ig  lenpt  into  the 
crater  of  yEtna.  in  search  of  the  jilafonic 
inuiiortali*y,  was  carried  up,  he  tells  us,  with 
the  assending  smoke.  As  he  prepai-es  to 
reh,sume  his  aerial  flight.  Luna  calls  alter  him 
in  a  delicate  female  voice,  and  troubles  him 
with  a  commission  to  . Jupiter.  '•!  lose  all 
patience."  says  the  fair  inconstant  (that 
mnnthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb),  •'  at 
the  treatment  I  receive  from  philosophers. 
One  M'ould  think  they  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  meddle  with  my  affairs.  They  arc 
always  asking  how  I  am  ?  How  big,  long, 
and  broad  I  am  ?  Why  I  sometimes  look 
like  half  a  plate,  and  sometimes  have  horns  ? 
S'lme  say  1  am  iidiabited.  Some  that  I  hang 
like  a  looking-glass  over  the  sea.  And  some 
spi'cad  a  report  that  my  light  \^  not  g  nnine, 
and  I  steal  it  from  the  sun.  Small  thanks  to 
tjiein.  if  mischief  is  not  made  between  my 
brother  and  me!  Pray  tell  Jupiter  all  this, 
that  he  may  break  the  heads  of  these  natu- 
rvilists,  sto{)  the  mouths  oflogicuans,  blow  up 
the  Porch,  set  fire  to  the  Academy,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  talk  of  the  Peripatetics." 
/Thus  Lucian  shook  Olympus  with  his 
.1 : 


laughter.  dethroi;ed  the  gods  with  bis  rail- 
lerj^,  and  took  from  the  pagan  sages  and 
poets  their  ancient  prestige  and  canonical 
authority.  The  sworn  foe  of  all  shams  and 
cheats,  and  quackeries,  of  all  the  posture- 
makers  of  ndigion  and  philosophy,  he  worked 
c(!nsc:entiously  to  undern.ine  the  t(  niple  of 
the  old  sujierstition,  unconsciously  to  intro- 
duce a  hij;l:er  hope,  a  purer  love,  a  nobler 
faiti)  than  Rome  or  Greece  ever  knew.  The 
di\inc  hierarcliy  faded.  Jupi'er  dropped 
Lis  thunder.  Venus  laid  aside  her  cistus. 
Phoebus  unstrung  l.is  bcw.  "  They  live  no 
longer  in  the  faith  of  reason."  The  time  will 
conie  ■\\hen  even  the  ycurgest  Erglihlman 
will  practically  di.-proAC  the  unj  leiisitiit  im- 
putation "that  the  great  system  of  facts  vith 
which  the  juvenile  Briton  is  tho  most  per- 
fectly ticquainfed  are  the  intrigues  of  the 
heathen  gods." 

ONLY  A  GOVERNESS. 


If  v^ou  look  over  tho  advertising  columns 
of  the  Times,  you  are  struck  with  the  number 
of  people  in  the  world  wanting  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  It  is  very  rare  h.died  to  see 
the  same  advertisement  twice;  so  tl  at  it 
is  evident  tl  at,  for  obtaining  cmplciynicnt, 
advertising  is  the  best  medium.  But  do 
all  succeed  is  gaining  what  they  seek  ? 
Does  the  tradesman  who  advertises  for  a 
loan  of  thirty  pounds  for  a  few  weeks  to 
meet  some  pressing  engagement,  and  who 
( ffers  security  to  four  times  that  amount, 
find  some  benevolent  usurer  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulties?  Does  the  nobleman's 
family  find  tl  at  combination  of  cook  and 
housekee}  er  for  the  sixty  pounds  per  annum, 
without  perrjui^ites,  which  it  (.fleers?  Does 
the  careful  nn  ther  find  the  .desired  young 
person  of  lad^jlike  mam  ers  and  .  superior 
education  to  urdtrtake  the  entire  charge, 
not  only  of  l.er  si.x  children,  but  of  their 
wardrobe.",  for  a  fifth  of  that  sum.  1  had 
formerly  speculated  during  the  hour  I  hired 
the  'limes  upon  Avhat  the  result  of  such 
advertisements  would  be. 

A  time  came  when  I  found  my  curiosity 
gratified.  Circumstances  compelled  me  to 
have  recourse  to  the  advertising  sheet.  I 
drew  up  a  neat  advertisement,  and  it  was 
inserted  conspicuously  after  "  Required  a 
Family's  Washing."  I  suppose  washing  is  a 
higlier  art  than  teaching.  For,  the  half- 
dozen  advertisements  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  drying-ground,  and  that 
families'  wasliing  is  done  in  the  first  style  at 
moderate  charges,  are  always  jdaced  first  on 
the  list.  iMine  stateil  that  a  lady  of  good 
education  and  manners,  would  be  happy 
to  devote  several  hours  of  the  day  to  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  ethers. 

On  the  moruingmy  advertisementappeared, 
I  waited  with  feveiish  anxiety  for  tho  mes- 
senger who  was  to  bring  tho  letters  from 
the  library  at  which,  for  a  consideration,  the 
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answers  were  to  be  received.  The  first  that 
came  I  opened  with  a  nervous  trejjidation. 
It  was  tlie  printed  circular  of  a  magazine,  with 
my  own  advortiscnient  cut  out  and  pasted 
therein,  pointing  out  the  great  sale  and  circu- 
lation of  that  periodical  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  dcscaibing  the  benefit  1  should 
derive  from  using  its  columns  to  make  my 
desires  known  aniongst  the  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  the  public  at  largo. 

The  course  oi  the  day  brought  ether  letters, 
almost  as  disiippointing.  One  was  from  the 
friends  of  an  mvalid  old  gentleman,  who 
resided  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  omnibus 
route.  An  appointment  was  made.  1  kept 
ii,  and  was  receiviMl  l)y  a  forn:al-lookiiig  old 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  advertiser,  who  had 
undertaken  tho  task  of  lookhig  out  for  a 
likely  person.  The  house  was  large,  well 
furnished,  and  everything  about  it  bore  un- 
mistakable signs  of  comfort  •  of,  indeed, 
aiHuence.  The  lady,  notwithstanding  her 
age.  was  dressed  with  sonie  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  the  toilette  ;  her  handsome  black 
silk  dress,  lace  collar,  sleeves,  and  cap,  being 
in  perfect  taste. 

This  lady  made  known,  in  stately  accents, 
that  my  t-crvices  would  be  required  each 
evening  at  six  o'clock  to  read  to  her  friend 
until  ten.  For  this  the  sum  of  six  shillings 
a-weck  was  offered,  with  other  advantages. 
These  had  need,  1  thought,  to  be  very  great ; 
but,  on  narrow  uivestigation,  they  Avere  re- 
duced to  one  very  skndtr  priAilcge: 

"  If  you  are  punctual,"  sa^d  my  informant, 
"  you  can  always  have  a  cup  of  tea.  31r. 
Donnert,  beir.g  a  great  invalid,  is  obliged  to 
be  regular  wiiii  his  meals,  and  his  hour  fur 
tea  is  six  exactly.'' 

1  aikcd  if  the  omnibus  fare  would  be  paid; 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  such  terms.  The  lady  Avas 
indignant. 

''1  never  heard,"  she  replied,  "of  such  a 
preposterous  idea!  1  thought  all  you  ladies 
seeking  your  living  by  head  work,  were  only 
too  hapjiy  of  a  walk.  It  must  be  such  a 
relief  after  the  confinement  of  the  day." 

•'  True,"  I  observed,  very  quietly,  "  but  a 
walk  of  more  than  four  miles  out  and  four 
miles  home,  would  lie  too  much  exercise  even 
for  health  :  not  to  speak  of  the  time  that 
would  be  lost;  which,  to  people  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  consideration." 

This  ended  the  interview.  Scarcely  con- 
descending to  speak  another  word,  tho  old 
lady  went  slowly  to  the  bell,  rarig  it,  and 
dismissed  me  with  a  cold  "Good  morning." 

The  writer  of  the  next  letter  which  led  to 
an  interview,  had  been  neglected  in  her 
youth,  and  was  anxious  in  mature  age  to 
repair  in  some  degree  her  frequent  errors 
against  the  laws  of  Lindley  Murray.  This 
lady  admitted  that  sl.e  had  not  even  availed 
herself,  since  her  marriage,  of  the  advantages 
her  husband's  position  gave  her  to  iniprove 
herself,  as  she  might  have  done  \  but  she  was 


now  really  anxious  to  learn,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  literature.  She  had  heard 
much  talk  of  three  writers — Sbake.'^peare, 
Bulwcr,  and  Byron — but  did  not  know  which 
(n'  them  was  still  living.  She  had  a  desire  to 
learn  French,  '•  a  few  words  just  to  introduce 
into  convert- at  ion.  It  looks  clever  ;  besides  1 
visit  Eullou  in  the  season,  and  a  phrase  or 
two  goes  a  long  way  there,  1  hud."  Her  time, 
she  addi  d,  was  much  taken  up  with  t:er 
numerous  friends  ;  but,  the  was  so  anxious  to 
get  on  and  to  surprise  her  husl  and  on  Lis 
return  from  one  ot  the  colonies  (which  would 
happen  in  few  months)  that  she  had  deler- 
ndned  to  devote  three  hours  a-day  to  this 
honourable  task.  She  seemed  so  earnest 
and  zealous  for  improvement,  that  I  flattered 
myself  1  had  now  found  tho  employment  I 
had  been  seeking,  for  something  above 
starvation  pay.  But.  alas!  I  was  again 
doomed  to  disappointment.  On  being  ai^kcd 
to  name  my  terms,  and  replying  (modestly 
as  1  thouglit)  that  half-a-guinea  a-weck 
would  not  be  too  much.  1  so  startled  the 
ladv  by  this  exorbitant  demand,  that  she 
required  time  to  think  it  over  ;  and  eventually 
offered  me  the  third  of  what  1  had  asked. 
At  last  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
I  agreed  to  give  a  little  less  time  for  a  little 
less  money  ;  and,  four  times  a-week,  I 
made  a  lengthy  call  upon  Mrs.  Smith.  Her 
desire  for  imprr-ement  was  genuine;  but 
she  had  considv>'able  difhculty  in  tho  accom- 
plishment of  lier  purpose.  Her  fear  of  the 
servants  discovering  her  secret,  constantly 
interru])ted  our  lessons:  "if  they  did,"  she 
said,  "  they  would  lose  all  respect  for  me  '"■' 
She  was  confident  that  cook  and  housemai'' 
could  both  beat  her  in  reading  and  writing; 
but  it  W'Ould  not  do  to  let  them  know  that. 
When  either  of  them  entered  the  room — 
which  they  did  frequently  with  some  mes- 
sage, or  something  to  be  known — the  con- 
fusion in  whic'ii  grammar  and  spelling-book 
were  thrust  out  of  sight  under  the  table, 
or  scrambled  under  a  >'"'«'spaper,  and  the 
flustered  manner  in  which  we  begr.n  a  con- 
versation about  the  opera,  the  fashions,  or 
some  other  naws  of  the  day  must  have 
revealed  to  their  qitifl:  sight  ll  at  there  was 
something  more  gc='"^.S  ca^  th;}f'  mistress  would 
have  liked  thein  tr  ki'^^w. 

Another  lady  offered  me  ter  four  children, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and   ten,  to  instruct; 
in  English,   music,   and    Trench   (if  dancing 
and  Latin  could   be  included,  it   would    le 
more   desirable)  five  mornings  in  the  weel- 
from    nine    till    one.      For    this    '^ 
j)er    month    was   thought 
neration.     1  objected  that  ,— »' 

little.     The   reply  I  got  ....tu    one  of 

those  curious  instances  of  perverted  logic  to 
which  tiie  framers  of  mean  excuses  are  fre- 
quently driven.  It  was  actually  asserted  that 
luy  task  would  be  all  the  ef.sier,  and  that  my 
I  si  r\  ices  ought,  therefore,  to  \)e  purcha^ 
i  cheaper  rate,  because  mamma's  little  dt 
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had  never  liefure  been  placed  under  any  kind 
of  inhtruction.  The  huly  jiroc(  eded,  more 
con.'-ibteiitlY.  to  a.s.suro  me  that    her  chil  rei! 


■\voiih 
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tri)ul)lt' :  thev  bi  ini;  the 


quickest,  most  obedient.  an<l  hjveable  children 
1  could  i)0(-t>ibly  have  to  do  Avith.  ^Ug  ad- 
niitled  that  something  h^.-s  than  iivc  sliil- 
lings  per  v\  cek  was  a  hniall  rec(<nipenso  i'or 
teacliing  and  tiaining  lour  childrin  four 
hours  a-day  live  diiys  in  the  week,  but  added 
th;tt  sue  tlaiught  she  could  put  a  little 
needlework  in  ny  way.  to  n.ake  up  a  bi  tter 
income.  As  my  mornings  only  would  be 
engiiged,  I  cculd  thus  also  turn  the  ether 
hours  to  a<lvantage.  It  would  make  a  change 
from  the  teaching  :  which,  she  acknowledged, 
mu-t  be,  as  a  constant  employment,  ratiier 
weaiisome. 

This  ex]!erienee  differed  very  little  in  one 
respect  from  my  ( ther  exjiei  iinices.  Almost 
every  lady  I  waited  upon  spoke  as  one  con- 
feriing  :i  great  favour,  and  t-eenied  to  put  in 
a  latent  sort  i;f  claim  ujion  the  whole  of  my 
time,  even  when  the  hours  mentioned  in  the 
negotiation  were  few.  and  the  rcumneration 
very  niggardly. 

A    \\iilo\v    next  leplied   to    my  advertisc- 
me.'it.     She  wisheii  me  to  take  charge  of  two 
little  girls,  age<l  respectively  ten  and  twelve. 
She  sc.irci'ly  inquii-ed  from  me  my   qualifica- 
tions fov  the  oftice  of  teacher ;  but  laid  greater 
stress   on    my   capabilities  for   managing   a 
household.     She   was,  she  said,  absent  from 
home  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  for. 
when  not  tr,iv(dling  abroad,  she  visited   her 
husband's    relations   with    her  nuiid,    from 
whom  she  had  expectations;  and  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  keep   up  appearances  before 
them.     Her  desire   was  to  find  some  clever 
sind  trustworthy  person,  who  could  teach  her 
children,    attend   to    all    their    wants,     and 
manage  her  househohl  while  she  was  away. 
This  lady  had  scarcidy   attained    the   middle 
age.  and  made  the  most — by  expensive    and 
well-chosen  drees — of  considerable  jiersonal 
attractions.     Something  struck  me  that  I  liad 
seen  her  before;   and,  wheu   slie  mentioned 
that  each  autumn  I  shoubl  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  her  children  with  her  for  a  little 
while  into  the  country,  1  remembered  that  I 
liad    once    seen   this   selfish   woman    at    the 
South  Eastern  Kaihvay-stiilion,  huddling  her 
two  children  and  servants  into  a  second-class 
e  irriage,  and   then  seeming  for  herself,  the 
best  lirst-class  seat  she  could  find. 

The  widow  approached  the  subject  of 
terms  with  caution,  but  not  without  tact. 
Everything  connected  with  the  situation  was 
(is  usual)  pointed  out  as  an  advantage  to 
me  ;  and,  when  all  such  -'advantages'"  had 
been  piled  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  set 
a'^-ainst  (so  as  to  les  en)  my  claim  for  remu- 
neration, the  lady  mentioned  the  amount 
of  salary,  for  undertaking,  not  only  the 
intellectual,  but  the  moral  training  of  her 
two  little  girls:  for  attending  to  their 
luthing ;  for  managing  the  house  and  ser- 
j    


vants,  and  ceoncn  is-ing  tradesmen's  bills  ; 
for,  in  short,  rclieviig  ti  is  erratic  widow  of 
eveiy  ret-pom-ibility  as  a  intther  and  a  mis- 
tress, i  was  cffeico  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
a-year  and  my  board. 

Anitherladv  who,  in  the  cvcninsr  of  her 
days,  had  been  left  m  dreary  solitude, 
wished  to  meet  with  a  daily  companicm  of 
agreeable  manners  and  lively  conveisation. 
She  mu.'t  be  musical,  amiable,  obliging,  and 
well  drested.  She  uiust  commence  her  unties 
every  morning  soon  alter  nine,  and  remain 
till  eight  orninc  in  the  evening.  She  would 
have  to  work,  read,  and  jilay,  and  accompany 
the  lady  in  hei  thiv»  s  anu  visits.  The  ajijear- 
ance  OT  this  person  was  repellant.  in  her 
youth  the  might  have  been  passable  ;  but 
the  cold  grey  eye  and  the  siony -looking 
features  seen  ed  to  indicate  tl.ar  hl.e  had 
never  been  capable  of  a  kindly  feeliiig.  Yet 
I  felt  a  kind  of  pity  for  her,  thinking 
that  hers  must  have  always,  been  a  joyless 
existence.  She  looked  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible i'or  a  suiile  ever  to  cro.ss  her  marble 
features.  She  rej)oated  again  and  ag:iinthat 
hercompanion'sdressmu.-t  always  be  nice  and 
ladylike.  She  had  always  been  accust(.med  to 
have  all  around  her  in  the  best  st\  le.  She 
had  an  intense  horror  of  common  things,  and 
common  people,  and  could  not  endure  them 
about  hers.  'J'he  reason  she  picferred  a 
daily  to  a  residoi:t  companion  was,  that  she 
knew,  generally  speaking,  such  |iecple  had 
friends;  and  siic  could  not  be  troubled  with 
her  visitors.  If  we  came  to  terms,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  understood  that  1  mutt 
provide  a  lodging  of  my  own  to  receive 
n>y  relatives  or  acquaintances  in — of  course 
before  breakfast,  or  after  supper.  The 
statuesque  old  dame  added  the  di^c(uivagii:g 
statement  tl'at  she  had  tried  many  com- 
panions, !)ut  that  they  had  all  left  her  after  a 
f;w  weeks.  I  did  not  M'onder  at  this,  from  the 
frigid,  unsympathising  manner  she  showed  to 
all  about  her,  and  therefore  declh.ed  the  ten 
shillings  a-week  which  she  thought  a  sufii- 
cient  income  for  a  latly  to  dress  v\ell  upon; 
beside  J  keeping  some  sort  of  a  roof  over  her 
head. 

Many  similar  letters  came.  The  invariable 
reply  1  met  with  \\  hen  I  thought  the  renui- 
neration  too  snnill  to  be  accepted  was,  ••That 
is  your  affair.  You  can  do  as  you  please 
about  accepting  or  rejecting  my  terms  ;  if  you 
do  not  tak(!  them,  there  are  hundreds  of  well- 
educated  fenniles  who  will  only  be  too  happy 
to  do  so."  And  this  always  was  spoken  in  a 
kind  of  resentful  tone,  as  if  I  had  materiiilly 
injured  them  by  refusing  their  offers.  But 
the  argument  is,  alas,  a  just  one.  The 
circle  of  employment  for  women  is  too 
narrow,  and  the  number  of  competitors  too 
gveat;  yet  although  the  market-price  (the 
proper  term,  I  believe,  to  be  used  on  this 
occasion)  for  such  talents  is  so  very  low,  why 
cannot  there  be  a  better  feeling  exhibited 
towards   the   governess  ?     She   is    endowed 
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with  ft'olin^Ts  like  the  rest  of  humanity  :  wh}', 
tlien,  shoiihi  tliose  feelings  be  so  carelessly 
oiitra2;efl  as  tliey  often  are,  and  she  made  to 
feel  that  she  is  a  bein??  quite  apart  from  tlio 
rest  of  the  world — a  kind  of  Pariali  ?  Why 
should  slie  he  so  often  spoken  of  con- 
tem[)tii(>iisl3'  as  '■  onl}'  a  Governess  ?" 

A  MAY  DAY  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 


Our  Enslisli  ^fay  often  recalls  to  me  the 
days  of  a  hajjpv  Mav  spent  in  a  valley  of  the 
Pyrencf's  ;  and  thiiher  I  sliould  like,  for  a 
short  time,  to  transport  my  readers. 

The  snowy  motintains  are  tossed  abont  on 
all  sides,  vet  tliey  do  not  chill  ns.  'Jhey 
are  the  white-rol)ed  guardians  of  the  vale  ; 
but  their  awful  presence  is  siiflicieniiy 
removed  from  us  ;  centle  slopes  and  preen 
lulls  lead  us  on  so  gradually  that  we  lose  all 
fear,  and  looking  up  at  ihem,  say  only,  "  How 
beautiful  !" 

And  then  how  exquisite  are  the  meadows. 
enaTuelleil  with  spr'ins  ilovvei'S.  daffodils,  nar 
cissns.  ami  ttie  brilliant  blue  geutianella  ! 
The  foaminq;  rills  leap  down  the  hill-side 
with  impetuous  speed,  an<l  with  a  happy 
babble  of  inarticulate  sound  which  seems  on 
the  very  eve  of  becoming  inariicnlate  speech. 
I  watch  their  last  fall;  some  join  the  broad 
stream  that  flows  tlirough  the  valley  witli  an 
eager  bound,  others  flow  in  genily,  ahnost 
timidly,  as  if  half-Joubting  what  the  new 
life  mav  bring, 

7\.nd  then — for  my  picture  is  panoramic — 
T  turn  from  tlie  stream  and  look  awav  over 
the  fields  to  a  house  liy  the  roadside.  It  is  a 
halt  Cottage,  half  farm-house,  with  no  trees 
near  it,  and  with  the  desolate,  uiic\red-for 
look  that  such  houses  have  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  fn  front  of  it  a  low  stone  wall 
encloses  a  conrtyurd,  in  which  are  pi^s,  geese, 
turki'vs.  fowls,  aiui  a  donkey.  Tlie  donkev 
stands  witli  his  neck  stretdied  over  the  wall 
and  his  heav_v  heail  hanging  down  ;  the  |)igs 
squeak  ami  squibble  a  id  r.i>t'e  in  the  straw  ; 
and — .dthou'.ih  1  cannot  see  them — I  know 
by  that  simultaneous  scream  and  flutter  that 
the  geese  have  taken  an  insane  rush  from  one 
side  of  tneir  dom  lin  to  the  other.  One  goose 
stretches  out  its  neck,  and,  without  uttering 
anv  sound,  stai'ts  on  an  ewand.  tlie  objoi't  of 
whicli  no  one  can  divme  ;  and  then  all  the 
foolish  fraternity  stretcli  their  necks  and  run, 
and  fly.  and  cackle,  and  scream  after  it.  The 
mo'-e  dignified  and  ill-natured  turkeys  seem 
inclined,  iiy  the  hai'sh  tone  of  their  remon- 
strance, to  resent  so  uncalled-for  and  aimless 
a  proceeding; ;  but  eventually  nothing  come.> 
of  it.  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hens,  who 
seem  to  look  upon  the  laying  of  eg:is  as  the 
one  o'lject  of  existence,  resume  their  noisy 
self-^ratul  itio.is  at  having  achieved  this 
oltject.  There  are  some  rough  blocks  ol 
wood    by  the  si  one   wall  which  form  a  con- 

enient  seat  for  five  or  six  peasant  women. 


who    are    knitting,   spinning,   talking,    and 
iau>:hing  in  the  sun. 

They  all  have  the  liearnaise  liead-dre:s — 
a  bi'ight-colonred  handkerchief  bound  closely 
round  the  hair — ami  each,  acctu-ding  to  her 
own  device,  has  some  additional  protection 
from  the  sunshine  whiili  streams  down,  flood- 
ing the  bright  meadows,  and  quivering;  round 
the  exqui.-:iie  green  of  the  willows  and  pojdais 
that  skirt  the  stream. 

One  has  a  child's  red  petticoat  thrown  over 
her  heaii.  With  the  instinct  of  a  iJeirnaise, 
she  caught  up  the  nearest  thing  at  hand. 
.Another  has  a  woollen  handkerchief  knotted 
loosely  under  her  chin,  and  some  have  the 
bine,  home-spun,  linen  apron,  folded  in  f)iir, 
and  looking  like  a  quaint  device  for  a  cap. 
Theie  are  two  or  three  standing  to  gossip 
with  the  others,  who,  although  it  is  not  yet 
nine  o'clock,  have  alrealy  done  their  day's 
washing.  For  live  hours  jiast  you  might 
have  heard  the  splash  of  the  shallow  stream, 
and  the  dull  thud  thud  of  the  heavy  home- 
spun linen,  which  they  wash .  by  striking  it 
repeated!}'  on  a  shtu't  plank,  one  end  of  which 
is  raised  and  supported  by  a  leg.  and  the 
other  rests  in  the  water.  They  have  dried 
the  clothes  on  a  neighbouring  hedge,  or  bank, 
sitting  cronche<l  near  it,  ami  knitting  the 
while  ;  and  now,  having  fidded  the  cnmbroiis 
articles  and  piled  them  one  above  another  on 
their  heads,  they  are  on  the  way  home. 

All  have  discarded  their  most  important 
item  of  winter  clothing,  nam  ly  stockings, 
and  are  barefooted,  thougli  some  have  huge 
wooden  sabots  lying  by  their  side.  The 
Bearnaise  peasants  seem  to  make  a  religious 
duty  of  carrying  these  ungainly  canoes 
wherever  they  go,  and  although  they  do  not 
wear  them  you  may  see  them'sticking  out  of 
baskets,  among  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and 
bread,  and  meat,  ami  poultry. 

Some  boys  are  playing  at  leap-frog  near 
the  women  ;  leip-frog,  of  course,  in  Fivnch 
fashion.  One  boy  stoops,  resting  lieail  and 
hands  against  the  wall,  a  secoml  boy  takes  a 
run,  jum[)s  on  the  back  of  the  lirst,  and  from 
thence  springs  to  his  nec'< ;  a  third  boy  follows 
the  second,  and  a  fourth  the  tliird,  an  I  so  on, 
until  the  first  boy  sinks  beneath  his  burden, 
and  there  is  a  sprawling  m.iss  uf  arms  and 
legs  in  the  dusty  pith. 

There  are  little  oarefooted  girls  skipping 
among  the  sharp  flints  of  the  road  with  as 
much  comfort  as  on  a  boarded  floor;  and  bv 
the  side  of  a  sma  1  dark-haired  ami  daik-eyed 
girl,  who  talks  less  than  any  of  her  coni- 
|)anions,  tiiere  is  one  of  the  large,  round, 
shallow  wicker  baskets,  in  wlucli  a  lieirnaise 
will  carry  on  her  head  to  market  enon;;h 
vegetaljles,  a|iples,  meture  or  maize  bread, 
and  poultry  to  till  a  cart.  This  basket,  how- 
ever, is  shaded  by  the  favourite  huge  scarlet 
cotton  umbrella;  ami  wiieu  the  girl  lifts  it 
slily  from  time  to  time,  she  is  jrieeted  by  a 
shout  from  a  baby  beneath  it  of  about  tonr- 
t,eeii  immtlis  old. 
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The  oiily  clothing  wliich  the  haWy-boy  can 
riiihth'  be  said  to  possess  is  a  wliite  linen  cap. 
tied  tif^htly  round  iiis  ciiiibbv  face.  Cectaiiily 
there  is  a  sometliin;^  intended  for  a  shirt,  but 
this  flimsy  garment  is  twisted  round  his  neck 
in  the  gni«e  of  a  collar. 

Every  time  the  young  mother — f()r  sncli  is 
the  gii-1 — peeps  under  the  umbrella,  baby 
makes  an  attem[)t  to  escape,  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  sci-ambling  out  of  his  novel  cradle, 
and  having  a  litrle  escapade  in  the  road,  and 
a  neighbouring  ditch  ;  at  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  sav  wiiethe."  nuithtr  or  child  is 
most  diverfed.  Whilst  ent^aijed  in  one  of 
tlii'Se  mock  eaier  pursuits,  a  peasant  on  horse- 
back comes  riduig  up.  to  whom  the  mother 
gives  tiia  child  ;  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  him 
strokini^  tiie  liitle  bare  soft  limbs  with  his 
givat  lirown  hands,  and  trottinii-  the  laugliing. 
crowing  boy  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  r'>ad. 

This  is  one  of  thf)Se  bright  pictures  wliicli 
tlie  memory  retains  we  ilon't  know  how  or 
why,  and  whirh  captivates  us  at  first  sight. 
And  so  I  tind  myself  returning  again  and 
auaiu  to  watch  tlie  group;  befue  Ioiil;  I  am 
on  friendly  terms  witli  the  older  women  — 
always  ready  to  gossip — and  I  have  won  the 
young  mother's  heart  l>y  a(imiriii>rand  playing 
witii  the  bal)y.  Ok;  day,  whilst  her  boy 
slept  under  the  great  scarlet  umbrella,  siie 
told  tne  the  story  of  her  life. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  story, for  it  possesses  neitiier  dramatic 
nor  uielo-dramatic  incident.  I  can't  help 
th!\t,  however;  I  tell  it  as  I  found  it,  the 
storv  of  a  young  IVesh  life  and  love;  the 
absorbin'j;  and  life  long  interest  of  a  sweet 
and  simple  nature. 

Marie  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children, 
twelve  of  whom  had  died  in  early  infancy. 
She,  the  thirteenth,  thou;i;h  a  small  delicate 
child,  had  strujrgled  on  througli  cliiidh  >od  to 
girlhood,  ami  from  thence  to  motlierhood,  in 
.spite  of  all  the  prognostications  of  neighbours 
and  the  fears  and  fori-bodmgs  of  her  pai'ents. 

These  parents  lived  in  the  stone  house  in 
front  of  wliicli  we  were  sitting  ;  her  mother 
was  the  witch  like  oM  woman  with  tiie  scarlet 
[letticoat  over  her  head,  and  her  fa  ther,  bowed 
down  mor^-  with  infirmity  than  old  age,  was 
hobbling  about  the  conrt-3'ard  and  rapping 
tlie  pi.is,  wliicli  would  get  in  his  way.  with 
his  crutch. 

These  people,  like  all  the  other  peasants, 
their  neiglibours,  possessed  a  house  and  one 
or  two  liclds,  iinci  a  rig'it  of  pasturing  a  f.nv 
sheep  on  the  hills  bidc,iigi:ig  to  their  Commune. 
They  also,  like  all  the  peasants  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, lived  hardly,  fared  badly,  and  grevv  old 
befoiVT  their  time. 

Marie's  mother  had  carried  all  the  manure 
necessary  for  their  land,  tied  up  in  large 
sheets,  upon  her  head;  bec.iu-e  the  path 
leading  to  the  lields  was  too  steej)  and  inac- 
cessible for  the  donkey.  And  when  the  hay 
was  cut,  vou  miiiht  have  seen  a  short  lile  of 


what  looked  like  huge  walking  bundles, 
tottering  down  ttie  hill-side.  ]\Iarie's  mother 
and  her  neiiihbours  were  carrying  tlie  hay 
down  as  thev  had  carried  the  manure  up; 
and  the  neighbf)urs  were  doiii'jrfor  her  to-day 
what  she  vvouM  do  for  all  of  them  in  turns. 
Then  there  would  be  the  maize  to  plant  and 
to  hoe  and  cut;  the  fla.K  to  grow  and  pre- 
pare; au<l.  before  the  long  winter  set  in,  an 
adequate  supply  of  wood  to  V)e  procured.  If 
towards  evening  you  had  been  walking  up 
anyof  the  evquisite  transverse  vallevs  th'ough 
which  the  noisy  rills  dash  donui  to  join  the 
main  stream,  you  miglit  have  seen  a  wf)iuan, 
bent  almost  double,  supporting  herself  by  a 
stick,  and  dragging  after  her  a  huge  load  of 
wood,  attached  to  her  by  means  of  a  broad 
liand  of  leather  fastened  round  her  head. 
She  will  tell  you  that  she  has  fetcheil  it  from 
the  fiu'esl  muiy  miles  awav,  and  that  she 
must  make  many  more  such  journeys  before 
tiie  autumn  sets  in,  and  the  wolves  begin  to 
prowl  about. 

Think  of  her  hard  life  and  scanty  fare  and 
insiitfieient  clothing,  you  will  scarcely  wonder 
that  Hfteeu  years  ago.  when  she  was  only 
thirty,  she  was  not  wrinkled  but  furrowed, 
lia"d  featured,  and  hard  favoured;  that  her 
babies  died  young;  and  that  petite  Marie 
(La  Petite,  as  they  call  her)  is  so  small 
ami  delicate. 

Marie's  father  has  lived  an  equally  laborious 
life,  and  was  a  broken- down  man  at  filty, 
crippled  by  rheumatism  contracted  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  spends  three  months  in 
the  summer  lu-rding  his  sheep  and  goats  ; 
and  siill'enng  from  all  the  m.iladies  wdiich 
poorness  of  blood  andexposure  to  all  weathers 
will  engender. 

When  Marie  was  only  three  months  old, 
one  of  those  cilamities  h;ippened  so  fre(]nent 
in  the  I'yreiiees.  It  was  winter  time,  and 
three  men.  who  had  a  large  stone  barn 
between  them  in  a  fiehl  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  had  driven  in  their 
sheep,  and  were  giving  them  fodder  for  the 
night,  when  the  relentless  avalanche  swept 
down  and  carried  away  barn  and  sheep  and 
m.-n.  dashing  them  over  the  steep  crags, 
hurling  them  on  to  the  sharp  stones  beneath, 
and  then  covei^ing  all  with  the  deep  pure 
snow  garment. 

For  many  daye'the  bodies  were  not  found; 
but  when  at  length  they  wvtv  carried  home, 
the  willow  of  one,  who  had  long  been  ailing,  lay 
deail  of  a  broken  heart.  Husband  and  wife 
were  buried  together;  and  their  one  child, 
Gaston,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  was  left  to 
inherit  the  house  of  his  fathers,  a  miserable 
cottage  scantily  furnished.  All  their  other 
worldly  possessions — namely,  the  sheep  and 
the  third  share  of  the  barn — had  been 
destroyed  bv  the  avalanche. 

Poor  Gaston  was  an  orphan  and  witliout 
relatives  ;  and  the  wise  old  iiu-n  of  the  village 
who  met  to  discuss  what  could  be  done  for 
bitn,  advised,  that  as  his  luotlier  had  a  cousin 
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in  Borde  nx  or  Paris  or  Lyons — for  she 
always  said  he  was  la-bas  in  tho  great  city — 
Gaston  had  Letter  set  out  and  liud  his 
mothe.'s  friends,  and  sec  if  they  would  help 
him. 

They  are  selfish,  these  poor  people — want 
and  hardship  make  them  so.  They  would 
have  given  a  day's  work,  or  a  weck'n  work, 
or  a  minth>  work,  and  an  occasion  il  meal, 
gladly  to  Gaston  and  his  parents;  liut  tliey 
put  away  the  thought  which  occurred  to  all 
of  the  n.  (hat  sonic  one  ought  to  take  the 
boy  and  feed  and  clothe  him. 

So  the  fa  the.*  of  La  Petite  went  home  and 
told  the  arrangement  to  his  wife,  who  sat 
with  tho  crying  baby  in  her  arms,  crying 
herself  To  think  th  it  on  tho  morrow  she  must 
leave  tho  little  thing  swathed  and  tied  in  a 
basket,  and  hung  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall,  for 
many  hours. 

When  she  heard  the  plan,  she  said,  "  Wiiat 
will  the  people  la-bas  think  of  us  when  they 
see  the  poor  boy  walking  through  tho  streets  ? 
Depend  on  it.  they  will  say  hard  things  of  us 
in  the  mountains  when  they  hear  that  no  one 
will  take  in  a  lad  li'.;e  that !'' 

Marie's  father  was  moved;  for  the  moun- 
taineer is  proud  and  touchy,  anxious  from  the 
first  to  find  out  what  a  stranger  thinks  of 
him,  and  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
grand  people  from  Paris.  Ofcour.se,  he  also 
believes  that  everything  done  in  his  village 
is  known  and  talked  altout  la-bas — a  com- 
prehensive term,  including  every  place  at  a 
distance. 

Marie's  mother  was  always  tender-hearted  ; 
and,  seeing  that  her  first  speech  had  made  an 
impression,  she  added  : 

"Jean,  it  won't  be  all  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  people  who  take  him.  Why,  he  will 
soon  earn  his  own  living  ;  and  he  is  such  a 
handy  boy  with  sick  people.  lie  has  been 
his  mother's  nurse  tince  he  was  seven  years 
old." 

And  here  she  began  to  soothe  La  Petite, 
who  wailed  piteously ;  and  Jean  and  she 
both  wept  to  think  they  must  loose  this 
j'oungest  child  also.  And  so  it  happened 
before  long,  that  Jean  had  proposed  taking 
Gaston,  and  the  mother  was  already  rejoicing 
at  the  thought  of  the  merry-hearted  l)oy 
carrying  her  baby  about  in  the  sunshine, 
and  playing  with  it  and  nuvsing  it  as  only  a 
French  hoy  can. 

Jean  was  a  very  prudent  man — tho  highest 
praise  the  villagers  can  give — and  he  had  a 
reputation  to  keep  up.  He  therefore  warricd 
his  wife  that  she  must  not  spoil  the  boy,  and 
make  him  tl.ink"  himself  an  object  of  pity 
because  his  ]iarents  were  dead  ;  and  all  the 
village  soon  knew  that  Gaston  slept  on  straw 
in  a  corner  of  the  shed  with  the  donkey  and 
the  poultry.  This  met  with  universal  appro- 
batirn  ;  for  they  said  the  hoy  would  loam 
that  he  was  living  on  charity,  and  that  this 
was  a  different  thing  from  earning  one's  own 
jiving.     lie  was   a  good  lad,  however,  very- 


strong,  very  handy,  very  active,  and  very  fond 
of  the  ba)>y.  This  latter  seems  an  attributp 
peculiar  to  French  boys;  all  P'rench  boy^ 
like  babies,  and  are  better  nurses  than  th6 
girls.  _  _  ; 

Gaston  carried  La  Petite  about  with  him 
all  day  long,  whether  he  was  at  work  or  play  ; 
and  La  Petite  lived  and  grew,  though  she  wa.8 
always  small  and  delicate.  When  he  was  a 
great  strong  fellow  of  twenty,  she  used  to  si{ 
on  his  shoulder  and  go  with  liim  to  the  fields 
and  to  the  mountains:  and  when  the  day 
came  that  he  was  to  set  out  for  Oithez  ana 
draw  for  tho  conscription,  she  accompanied 
him.  lie  drew  an  unlucky  number;  foB 
him  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtainuig  a 
sulistitute,  and  he  n-ust  serve  his  time  as  ,l 
soldier.  He  said  nothing,  but  lifted  tho 
child  on  his  shcmlder,  and  walked  out  of  the 
town.  When  they  were  quite  away  from  it^ 
and  in  a  lonely  place,  La  Petite  stroked  his, 
face  and  asked  him  to  put  her  down,  and 
then  they  sat  by  the  road-side  and  wejit. 

In  the  evening,  however,  when  they  had 
reached  the  village,  and  the  other  coi  scripty 
had  returned,  he  joined  thom,  and  they  all 
marched  arm-in-arm  thi-ough  the  streets,, 
singing  Partant  pour  La  Syrie,  as  if  they, 
liked  it. 

Poor  fellows  I  they  left  home  with  a  heavy/ 
heart  and  many  tears.  No  recruithig  oflicer- 
had  set  before  them  the  glory  of  war  and  its', 
chances  of  success.  They  only  knew  that' 
year  after  year  their  comrades  left  the  village,  ■ 
and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  them  until  the* 
maire  or  the  prefet  received  a  melancholy 
list,  which  told  that  they  would  return  no 
more. 

Gaston,    however,    did   return:    he   came! 
back   a  bronzed  and  handsome  fellow,  withi 
wonderful  stories  of  his  exploits  and  travels, 
which  are  still  and  will  be  for  many  years' 
talked    of    in     the    village.       NotLhig    was 
changed.     Petite  Marie  was  still  La  Petite;, 
and  although  she  walked  by  his  side  instead, 
of  riding  on  his  shoulder,  he  was  as  fond  as 
ever  of  having  her  with  him.     He  would  not^ 
let  such  a  little  thing  drag  down  wood  from  ' 
the  forest,  and  though  they  went  together  it^ 
was  Gaston  Avho  did  all  the  Avork,  ' 

For  ten  mouths  they  Avere  as  happy  as' 
loving  brother  and  s-ister  could  be  :  and  then 
came  Easter  time,  when  all  the  village  went ; 
down  to  dance  on  the  Place  at  Luz.  Marie  < 
was  the  lightest  and  prettiest  dancer  in  the; 
whole  canton,  and  she  had  promi,sed  to  dance 'i 
the  whole  day  with  Gaston,  who  was  of, 
course  glad  to  monopolise  a  partner  whom  he  J 
found  that  all  the  other  young  men  on  the  ' 
Place  would  wish  to  obtain.  But  one  of  the 
neiglibours,  la  mere  Bassy,  when  she  heard' 
of  this  arrangement,    aid:  t 

"Mariii>,  you  are  not  acting  wisely:  you  i 
are  now  fifteen,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  ' 
like  a  child." 

So  La  Petite  refused  to  dance  several  times,  '< 
and  Gaston  was  angry,  and  said  : 
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AVhy  do  you  quarrel  with  mo,  Blaria? 
All  the  neighbours  will  think  you  do  not 
love  uio,  when  they  sec  you  treat  me  in 
this  manner." 

And  Mario  answered,  all  the  hot  blood 
flushing  to  her  face  and  brow: 

"  Why  should  I  love  you  ?  You  are 
nothing  to  me.  And  I  think  you  might 
treat  me  as  you  do  other  girls,  now  that  I 
am  grown  up  and  old  enough  to  be  married.'' 
La  Petite  turned  away,  and  did  not  wait  to 
hear  what  Gaston  had  to  say.  But,  indeed, 
he  only  stood  looking  after  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  walked  slowly  away, 
and  danced  with  Leontinc,  the  black-eyed 
bri;,ht  belle  of  the  village. 

La  Petite  was  sorry,  for  Gaston  did  not 
forget  her  sharp  speech  all  the  summer  ;  and 
alth(mgh  he  was  as  kind  and  thouglitful  as 
ever  in  saving  her  the  laljorious  work  which 
most  peasant  women  have  to  do,  yet  every- 
thing, even  her  household  duties,  seemed 
harder  when  Gaston  was  not  near. 

And  so  the  time  passed  on.  and  Octolier 
came,  j;nd  the  maize  was  gathered  in.  This 
is  always  a  time  of  rejoicing,  for  maize  is  the 
staple  food  of  these  peasant*  :  and,  as  on  that 
year  there  was  a  very  full  hai'vost.  Marie's 
parents  had  to  fix  three  nights  for  the  neigh- 
bours to  come  in  and  help  them  rub  the 
grains  rut  of  the  ears.  Of  course  they 
would  also  dance  and  sing,  and  eat  roasted 
chestnuts;  and  what  with  this,  and  the 
work  to  be  done,  they  would  be  up  nearly 
all  night. 

L'^ontino  Avas  to  be  there — Leontine  whom 
Gaston  had  danced  with  on  the  Place,  and 
visited  nearly  every  Sunday  since.  When  La 
Peiite  beard  this,  she  rc^solved  that  she  would 
not  go  into  the  room  except  to  carry  round 
the  large  basket  of  chestnuts  from  time  t( 
time,  and  therefore  she  asked  her  mother  to 
let  her  turn  and  roast  and  pi-epare  them.  It 
Avas  very  dreary  to  be  all  alone,  and  listen  to 
the  shiging  and  dancing  and  laughing;  yet 
'not  so  bad  as  to  see  Gaston  sitting  there 
beside  Leontine,  and  her  great  black  eyes 
flashing  on  him. 

Once  there  was  a  loud  shout,  and  Marie 
knew  that  the  pickers  had  found  an  ear  with 
crimson  grains,  and  tliat  they  would  make  a 
circle,  standing  band  in  hand,  and  all  the 
men  would  kiss  the  girls.  She  knew  Gaston 
would  kiss  Leontinc ;  and  she  listened  for  his 
voice,  standing  on  tip-toe  that  she  might 
hear  the  better. 

Just  then  she  saw  Iutu  watching  her  from 
the  door,  and  she  flushed  up  and  spoke 
angrily,  and  Gaston  turned  and  went  away. 
On  the  third  ni^lit  the  poor  little  heart 
was  .almost  broken,  for  (jastoii  seemed  angrier 
than  ever.  The  small  face  looked  so  wan 
and  thin,  and  the  dark  eyes  had  such  large 
black   circles   round    them,    that    the  good- 


natured  Leontine  was  quite  grieved,  and 
insisted  on  giving  up  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
to  help  Marie  in  the  kitchen ;  but  La  Petite 
drove  her  out  indignantly,  fearing  lest  Gaston 
should  follow. 

Once,  as  she  was  carrying  in  her  basket  of 
hot  chestnuts,  there  was  a  shout  for  am  ther 
crimsmi  ear  that  had  been  found.  She 
paused,  and  found  licrscif  stanuhig  close  by 
her  father  and  Gaston.  Her  fathc  said, 
"  Thou  art  pale  and  weary,  ma  petite,  Gaston 
shall  give  thee  a  kiss,  and  carry  tliy  basket 
round  for  thee."  And  then  turning  to 
Gaston,  who  seemed  not  very  ready  to  com- 
ply with  this  command,  he  continued  :  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  thou  art  angry  with  the 
child,  mon  brave.  Now  that  is  not  well 
done;  thou  shouldst  remember  that  if  she 
is  flighty  and  strange  to  thee  sometimes,  as  I 
have  seen  her  of  late,  she  is  but  a  young 
girl  ;  and  she  is  a  good  child  to  her  fiithcr 
and  mother;  we  have  never  heard  an  undu- 
tiful  word  from  her.  Kiss,  therefore,  and  be 
friends." 

Gaston  took  the  basket  from  the  trendjling 
girl,  and  put  his  arms  round  her.  lie 
scarcely  touched  her  cold  cheek  with  bis  lips, 
but  the  pain  of  it  went  through  her  be;irt,  so 
sharp,  that  for  a  mon^ent  she  stood  quite 
still,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  sat  with  her  apron  thrown 
over  her  face.  She  heard  footsteps,  and 
knew  who  was  coming,  but  she  could  not 
get  away. 

Gaston  stood  Dcside  her,  1)ut  for  some  time 
she  could  not  tell  what  he  was  saying,  for  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice  she  began  to  cry. 
At  last  it  seemed  as  if  some  voice  kept  saying, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Gaston  loved  her, 
and  was  goiig  far  away  because  she  did  not 
love  him,  and  because  his  petite  Marie  Avould 
not  be  his  wife. 

It  was  like  the  sudden  clamour  of  church 
liclls  to  one  Avho  stands  beside  a  church 
tower,  overwhelming,  almost  stujcfying,  and 
she  sat  with  clasped  hauda,  and  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face. 

"Shake  hands,  n.a  petite,  let  us  part 
friends ;  lot  me  sec  thy  sweet  face  once 
more." 

But  Marie  was  motionless;  so  he  took  her 
hand  and  drew  away  the  ajtron.  What  Avas 
it  in  the  large  tearful  eyes  tixed  on  him  that 
made  him  start  and  sit  doAvn  by  her  side,  and 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and — yes.  fii.ish  my 
.^tory  ?  For,  at  this  point.  Marie  stooped 
and'took  up  the  boy  fr(;m  his  liasket,  drcAV 
him  tenderly  forth  from  ui  der  the  scarlet 
umbrella — the  boy  all  flushed,  rosy,  and 
Avarm  fi-on  bis  slumber.  She  kissed  the 
little  neck  and  arms,  and  bent  over  him, 
saying : 

"lie  is  like  Gaston,  ho  is  like  his  father, 
is  he  not  ?" 
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F(ix.  Pitf.  :in(l  B'.irke  were  (?aiJ  the  old 
ladv,*)  low  L)ii(Ion  thieves,  who  were  trans- 
ported under  the  names  of  the  threci  most 
colohr:\ti>d  orators  and  statesmen  of  their  time. 
Their  o'fencc  was  picking  pockets  at  a  fair, 
and  their  sentinices  fourteen  years.  Charles 
James  Fox  was  assigned  to  my  husband,  and 
we  oniployod  him  in  chopping  wood,  cle.ming 
the  knives,  liru^^hing  eh  the-',  and  carrying 
messages  iji  the  al)senee  of  the  orderly,  lie 
was  a  slight  young  man  of  al)out  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  far  from  ill-looking,  when 
he  first  came  into  our  service.  For  a  few 
months  he  conducted  himself  remarkably 
well,  but  s.ibsf^quenily  he  became  idle,  negli- 
gent, and  addicted  to  speaking  the  most 
flagrant  untruths:  so  much  so,  that  the 
Major  on  several  occasions  had  him  ihigged. 
On'the  last  occasion  he  never  returned  to  us. 
He  watrhed  bis  opportunity,  and  made  bis 
escape  from  the  constable  who  had  him  in 
charge.  He  was,  of  course,  gazetted  as  a  run- 
away, and  a  reward  often  pounds  offered  f(a' 
his  apprehension.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
gazette  contained  the  names  of  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burke.  They,  too  (most  pro- 
bablv  at  the  instigation  of  Charles  James 
Fox\  had  run  aAvay  from  tliolr  respective 
masters.  It  was  rather  droll  to  see  those 
three  great  names  placarded  in  all  directions, 
and  the  persons  who  then  bore  them  in  the 
colonv  minutely  described.  Pitt's  master  was 
a  Doctor  AVylde  whom  we  knew  very  in- 
timately. He  described  Pitt  to  us  as  a  short, 
thick-set.  and  rather  determined  character. 
Edmund  Burke,  having  been  originally  a 
compositor,  was  employed  in  the  government 
printing-office,  wbicli  was  then  superintended 
by  Mr.fieorge  Howe,  who  Avas  afterwards 
permitted  to  publish  a  lu'wspaper  in  Sydney, 
subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  C(do'.ral 
Secretary.  Burke,  according  to  Mr.  Howe's 
account,  was  a  man  of  good  natural  ability. 
])ut  of  violent  and,  whcu  excited,  ferocious 
dispo-ition. 

The  career  of  tho-e  men  who  took  to  the 
bush  (("Oiisidering  that  it  extended  over  a 
perioil  of  eilrht  years),  was  a  very  remark- 
able  one.     There   was    not  a  road   in    the 
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colony,  not  even  a  cross-road  or  bush-road, 
upon  which  they  had  not  stopped  and  rob1  cd 
travellers.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup])o'se 
that  the  police  was  an  inefficient  body  in 
tiiose  days.  It  was  more  etbcient  than  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  again.  Stune  of  the 
police  had  been  highwaymen,  poachers,  game- 
keepers.— men  who  had  been  pardoned  for 
capturing  bushrangers  guilt}'  of  great  crimes, 
and  who  had  received  their  appointments  in 
conserpience  of  the  pror,fs  thev  had  given  that 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  them.  Their 
pay  was  small,  and  the  rewards  for  tho 
apprehension  of  desperate  characters  vrerc 
large.  The  pay  of  the  great  George  Lewis, 
the  most  renowned  of  all  Australian  thief- 
lakers  and  bushrangers,  was  only  four  dollars 
(o'le  pound  currency)  per  week,  and,  as  he 
kept  two  horses,  and  maize  was  commonly 
two  dollars  a  bushel,  you  )nay  readily  imagine 
that  he  had  to  look  to  the  walls,  and  not  to 
his  pay,  for  a  livelihood. 

'•  "What  do  you  mean  ))y  looking  to  the  walls, 
my  dear  madam  ?"  I  said. 

All  runaway  convicts  and  ba.^hrargers, 
she  replied,  were  ^^lacardcd  on  tho  walls 
and  gato-posts,  as  well  as  advejii.^ed  in 
the  government  gazette.  I  have  seen  the  walls 
of  rhe  police-office  in  Sydney  literally  covered 
with  these  hand-bills,  headed  10/.  Reward  ! 
25/  Reward!  50/.  Bewavd!  IdO/.  Reward! 
The  great  thief-takers  men  of  George  Le^i-s's 
stamp,  and  they  were  all  men  of  prowess, 
courage,  and  sagacity — never  hunted  in 
couples.  They  always  went  forth  alone.  They 
were  not  only  too  gn  edy  f (  r  the  gain,  but 
too  jealous  of  each  (  thor,  to  admit  of  their 
combining,  to  effect  the  capture.  Tliev  flc- 
pcnded  upon  strategy  and  individual  ^'alor, 
rather  than  upon  numbers,  to  aecom]'lisb  the 
ends  they  had  in  \iew.  It  was  a  curi(  us  sjo-ht 
to  see  a  group  of  these  thief-takers  (blood- 
hounds they  were  called  eenll'  s];eliii  galresh 
placard  on  the  walls  of  the  p<  lice-<  flice.  and 
then  observe  the  speculation  which  was 
^t:^mped  upon  their  various  couiitenances.  rily 
husband  of  course  knew  all  thoe  men.  and 
so  did  I  for  that  matter;  and  when  Cba' les 
James  Fox  became  such  a  very  I'istii  rnjif^Ppj 
man  in  bis  way,  all  of  them,  i  ot  in  a  bo  v, 
l)utseparafely,  came  to  make  cert.'iin  irquiries 
touching  his  habits  and  peculiar  iticf.  Th 
Major  was  from  home   when    Mr.    Geoig** 
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Lowi.s  cillpdj  and  I  received  him  in  the  break- 
fast parlour,  and  uiswered  all  the  questions 
he  put  to  me,  -'Did  Charles  James  Fox 
drink  ?  Could  ho  road  and  write  ?  Was  he 
a  talk-)tive  or  a  silent  sort  of  a  man  ?"  I 
answered  that  Charles  James  Fox  did  not 
drink  ;  he  coul  1  n:)t  read  or  write,  and  that 
he  w'-zs  M  silent  sort  of  a  person.  '•  Eurke  can 
read."  s  lid  .Mr.  Lewis,  "  hut  he  is  not  m  ich  of 
a  hand  at  writing  ;  and  as  for  Billy  Pitt  ho 
doesn't  know  a  pothook  from  a  hanger."  He 
the  1  wont  on  to  s.iy  that  he  had  had  great 
hopo^  of  taking,  or  bringing  in  dead,  two  out 
of  the  (h-e^  litjly.  but  \h\t  such  hopes  had 
beo  I  blighted:  tliat  he  had  hired  a  horse 
and  cart  and  had  gone  up  the  Paramatta 
Roa  1  di-essed  as  a  farmer,  in  an  old  white 
top  coat,  leather  leggings,  and  a  round  hat ; 
that,  on  the  first  occasion,  he  went  and  re- 
turned unaiolcstod  ;  but  that,  on  the  second 
occasion,  he  was  stopped  I)y  two  man  armed 
with  !:'owling-pieces,noar  the  Iron  Cove  Creek, 
Aslifi^ild  ;  that  they  demanded  his  money  or 
his  life;  thit  ho  said  they  should  have  it ; 
that  di-oppinj  the  re'n^,  and  vatting  his  hand  i 
into  the  hind  pockets  of  the  old  top- 
coat, ho  dis.:;hargod,  through  the  pockets,  a 
brace  of  loaded  pist^ols,  within  a  yard  of  each 
man's  1)reist,  and  brought  thcni  both  down 
as  dexd  as  hammers;  that  what  with  the 
five  pounds  ton  shillings  ready  money  that  he 
paid  fur  the  top-coat,  the  hire  of  the  horse 
and  cart  at  one  pound  a-day,  the  bother  and 
tronhle  of  bringing  tlie  corpses  to  Sydney, 
and  rhe  loss  of  time,  tlie  job  did  not  pay  hiiii, 
for  the/  hid  only  beon  at  large  throe  weei-s, 
and  the  reward  for  theai  was  a  paltry  ten 
pounds  a-hoad  ;  that  he  felt  quite  sure  at  the 
time  that  they  were  two  of  the  throe  he  was 
angling  after ;  and  that  ho  never  folt  so  dis- 
gusted in  the  wliole  c  airse  of  his  life  as  when 
he  had  theai  looked  at,  at  Ilyde  Park  Bar- 
racks, and  found  out  his  mistake.  Mr. 
Lewis  spoke  so  very  feelingly  on  the  subject, 
that,  horrible  as  was  the  theme,  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him,  albeit  I  was  constrained  to 
smile — ^-^pecially  when  he  renarked  quietly 
and  seriously,  "  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  I  shot  the  n,  mum;  for  in  six  or  seven 
months  from  this  time  they  would  have  been 
really  worth  having." 

0.10  liexntiful  afternoon,  in  the  month  of 
October,  I  was  o.i  my  waj'  to  the  factory  at 
Paramatta  to  select  a  female  (convict i  ser- 
vant. I  had  a  friend,  a  Mrs.  St(dlman. 
with  mo  in  the  phaeton  ;  and  on  the  box  was 
a  groom  as  well  as  the  coachman.  My  friend 
and  myself  wo;-o  ch  itting  away  very  codly. 
and  were  approudiing  llomebush — an  estate 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Syd'iey — 
when  three  voices  called  out  '•  Stop  !"  and 
pre-iently  from  the  thick  brushwood  that 
skirted  the  road,  tho.-e  (unerged  throe  men, 
one  of  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as 
our  late  servant,  Charles  J.imes  Fox,  who. 
fit  the  sap.ie  moment,  ro-iogaised  my  features. 
The  three  men  were  all  armed,  and  Pitt  and 


Burke  had  their  fowling-pieces  levelled  at 
the  men  on  the  box.  At  lir.-t,  Fox  was 
startled,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  the  man  blush  ; 
but,  speedily  recovering  himself,  he  ho]  ed  I 
was  quite  wcll^  and  that  the  .Major  and  the 
children  also  had  their  health.  Ilad  I  been 
alone  I  should  certainly  have  read  Mr.  Fox 
a  loctui'e,  and  have  advised  him  to  throw 
down  his  gun.  and  to  give  himself  up  to  me. 
But  as  Mrs.  Stollni an  was  a  good  deal  alarmed, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  to  get  away  from  the 
trio,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Touching  his 
straw  hnt,  in  the  most  respectful  mianer 
imaginable,  Mr.  Fox  said,  "I  didn't  know 
this  turn-out,  mum.  It  is  new  since  I  left, 
or  I  should  never  have  thought  of  stopping 
you.  mum.  Be  so  good,  mum,  as  *o  assure 
the  Major  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
me  and  my  companions  here."  This  speech 
was  very  pleasing  to  my  ears  ;  and.  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  my  head  towards  Mr. 
Fox,  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed.  Fox 
had  then  been  a  bushranger  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Paramatta,  I  reported  to  Mr.  Kberwin,  the 
chief  constable,  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
he  at  once  took  horse,  accompa  ied  by  several 
of  his  myrmidons,  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke.  But,  to  no  purpose. 
They  had  such  secure  hiding-places  in  the 
various  localities  they  frequented,  that  they 
baffled  every  effort  to  discover  them.  And 
they  were  so  cunning  in  their  movements, 
that  even  the  aborigines — the  blacks — could 
not  track  them  down.  These  strangely- 
gifted  people — so  far  as  sight  is  concerned — 
discovered  se-\  eral  of  their  dens;  but  the 
birds  had  always  flown.  After  a  while,  by 
the  way,  the  blacks  declined  to  track  liush- 
rangers;  and,  if  pressed  to  do  so,  would  put 
the  police  on  a  wrong  sceiit.  The  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  the 
other  infant  towns,  had  been  intimidated, 
and  several  of  their  numbers  shot  by  those 
lawless  men. 

As  you  appeared  to  take  some  interest  in 
my  fiiend,  Mr.  Barrington,  I  may  mention 
that  I  met  that  illustrious  personage  on  that 
afternoon  at  the  factory  in  Paramatta,  where 
he  then  held  the  situation  of  under-superin- 
tendent  of  convicts.  He  seomed  very  much 
amused  when  I  recounted  my  adventure  on 
the  road,  and  observed,  with  his  Avonted 
hu)nour  and  quaintness  :  ''  Well,  madam,  it 
was  an  act  of  gallantry  nnd  of  generosity — 
considering  how  often  the  M;ijor  had  caused 
him  to  be  flogged — which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  at  the  hands  of  a  plebeian 
thief — a  contemptible  London  pick)  ocket." 
.Mr.  ]5arrington  did  not  even  smile  when  he 
said  this;  but  assumed  an  air  of  extreme 
seriousness — emphasising  the  words  plebeian 
and  contemptible  with  marvellous  dexterity', 
so  as  to  convey  to  me  that  he  did  not.  at  that 
moment,  intend  to  1  ude  to  the  en,inent  and 
aristocratic  position  which  he  had  formerly 
held   in   his   profession.     Unijitentionally,    I 
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wounded  his  feelinsr." ;  or  else  his  look  was  a 
consummate  piece  ()f  actiii'i,  when,  in  answer 
to  the  i^nestiiin  I  out  to  him,  "  Wliy  do  you 
not  consult  vmr  ingeniiitv,  and  capture  the.se 
three  men?"  he  replied:  ''All.  madam,  in 
m^v  leisure  hours  I  pursue  literature  not 
busliran.irers.  I  am.  at  tliis  ])resent  time, 
writiuir  a  |)lay — a  conu'dy  in  (ive  acts — and 
founded  on  an  incident  in  my  owu  life." 

I  co\ild  not  help  savinjr,  'I  hepj  your 
pardon,  Mr.  I'larrincton,"  and  then  expressed 
a  liope  that  I  should  luive  an  opportunity  of 
seeiut:  his  piece  performed. 

"  Jr.  is  for  the  London  boards."  he  replied  ; 
'MiiU,  I  shall  he  proud  to  submit  it  to  your 
judgment,  previou-lv  to  transmitting  it  to 
the  committee  at  Drur}'-  Lane." 

•'Did  he  keep  his  promise?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  oLl  lady,  ''  and  a  clever 
play  it  was.  In  some  scenes  it  was  very 
pathetic,  in  others  comical  in  the  extreme. 
There  w;is  not,  however,  a  single  coarse  word 
in  it,  nor  an  allusion  thnt  could  offend  the 
most,  fastidious  piude  in  Ciiristendom.  The 
title  of  the  piece  was,  AH  The  World's  A 
Swindle." 

"And  the  plot?" 

"Of  that  I  have  only  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection, but  the  story  is  something  of  this 
kind.  On  the  Dcmcaster  race-coiuse,  the 
great  pickpocket,  as  Mr.  Shenstoue.  meets  a 
nobleman  in  the  betting-ring,  and  loses  to 
him  a  iiuuded  guineas,  which  lie  pays  in 
gold.  j\Ir.  Shenstone's  manners  and  his  dress 
are  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  Ids  equipage 
that  of  a  man  of  fasliiou  and  of  fortune.  The 
nobleman  is  charmed  with  Mr.  Slienstone 
and  the  next  day,  when  he  meets  him  on  the 
course,  he  jireets  him  with  a  polite  how,  wluch 
is  returned  hy  one  e(pially  polite.  They 
speak;  they  make  another  bet,  for  another 
luiudrjd  guineas;  Mr.  Shenstoue  loses,  and 
with  very  gieat.  good  humor  j)ays  his 
money  to  the  nobleman,  partly  in  ;jold  and 
partly  in  bank  notes.  That  evening  he  call- 
at  tlie  hotel  where  the  nobleiium  is  staying, 
with  his  wife  and  daujriiter,  a  very  handsome 
girl  of  eighteen  years  of  agR.  ami  represents 
that  a  mau  from  whom  he  had  won  a  bet — 
a  farmer-looking  ))eison,  biU  evidently  a 
sharper — had  paid  him  in  forged  hank-notes, 
and.  as  he  hail  parted  with  some  of  these 
notes  before  he  was  aware  of  tiie  fraud  tiiat 
had  been  committed,  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover into  whose  possessit)n  ihey  had  come. 
in  order  that  lie  might  receive  tlnin  back, 
and  give  good  notes  or  g(dd  in  return.  The 
nobleman  and  Mr.  Shenstone  cnefnlly  ex- 
amine the  notes  which  the  former  received: 
but  amongst  them  no  fcjrgeries  are  I'omnl  ; 
the}'  are  all  genuine.  This  examin-.ition  lasts 
for  some  tiTue,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  enter  the  sittin.u;- 
rooui.  Mr.  Slienstone  rises  fioin  his  chair, 
and  is  thereupon  introduced  to  the  ladies, 
who  become  as  much  fascinated  by  the 
polished     manners     and     discourse     of    the 


stranger  as  mv  lord  is  himself  IMr.  Shen- 
stone is  invited  to  stay  tea,  which  is  about  to 
l)e  served.  lie  accepts.  And  thus  (what 
the  great  pickpocket  desires)  an  acquaintance 
is  established — an  acquaintance  which  is  re- 
newed in  London,  some  weeks  afterwards, 
at  the  theatre,  much  to  the  great  pickpocket's 
advantage,  for  he  contrives  to  despoil  his 
friend  s  friends  of  jewels  worth  five  times  the 
amount  he  lost  on  the  race-course.  When 
informed  of  this  he  observes,  with  frrent 
truth,  'That  thief  Barrington  !  '  AVho  else?' 
My  lord  giimbles  very  deeply,  falls  into 
serious  <lifBculties,  secretly  purloins  his  wife's 
diamond  bracelets,  has  a  paste  set  innde  to 
resemble  them,  and  sells  the  real  brilliants 
to  a  jewel 'er,  who  disposes  of  them  to  an  old 
duchess,  from  whose  person  the  groat  pick- 
pocket steals  them,  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
the  box  of  the  lady,  who  is  sitting  decked 
out  in  her  paste.  He  informs  her  that  Bar- 
rington is  in  the  house,  and  advises  1  er  to 
place  her  jewels  in  her  pocket.  She  docs  so. 
He  then  abstracts  the  paste  gems,  places  the 
real  diamonds  in  their  stead,  revisits  the 
old  duchess,  who,  intent  on  the  jdav.  has  not 
yet  discovered  her  loss.  an<l  around  her  aged 
wrists  clasps  tiie  mockeries  !  Partly  love  for 
the  yoiius  girl,  and  partly  respect  for  her 
mother,  forms  the  motive  for  this  action." 

"  AVas  the  piece  ever  j)layed  ?"' 

"The  captain  of  the  vessel,  to  whom  Bar- 
rington  had  entrusted  it,  lost  it  <ui  tl.e  voyage 
to  Knglaml.  But  let  me  continue  with  my 
siory  of  Fo.v,  Pitt,  and  Burke.  I  was.  on 
another  occasion,  doomed  to  see  their  faces. 
The  Maj  r  and  myself  were  re'Uiniiig  from 
the  farm  at  George's  River.  We  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  old  Baron  Wald.  nud  had  driven 
out  in  the  jiig.  It  was  a  l)eauii('iil  moonliglit 
night,  and  when  we  neared  a  place  ciilleil  the 
Iron-Bark  Forest,  some  thirtetu  miles  fr.uii 
S\  dnej'.  we  were  commanded  to  Stoj)  I  oy 
three  men,  two  of  whom  presented  their 
fowling-pieces  at  us,  whilst  the  third  said: 

'•  ■  N.'W.  then,  what  have  you  uot  ?' 

"  '  Is  tli;it  you,  sir  ?'  sidd  my  husliand,  who 
recognised  tlie  man's  voice,  for  it  was  .  ox 
who  spoke. 

■''Hod  bless  mo,  Mn  jor  !'  was  the  response. 
'I  beg  you  many  pardons.' 

"  '  K(d)  him  !'  cried  out  one  of  the  other-. 
•  If  he  had  lieen  my  master,  and  had  to;: tied 
me,  I'd  shoot  him  !' 

'•  '  No!  no!'  said  Fox.  '  It  was  agreed  thnt 
ohl  ina?ters  were  to  go  fiee,  and  when  \\q 
wanted  to  rob  old  Howe,  the  other  day, 
being  wys  b;i(lly  off  for  money,  you  reuiindi  d 
me  of  our  agreement,  and  1  now  \\\A\  \  ou 
to  be  remin<led  of  it.'  " 

The  .Major  parleyed  with  them  f^r  :it 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  imd  lein^id 
them  foi-  .^hooting  a  constable  a  lew  wi  i  ks 
hack.  They  refilied  that  the  constal  le  h:id 
insisted  on  ca|itnring  them,  and  that  tl  ey 
h;ul  acted  oidy  in  sell-defeine.  'i  he;r  eiqt  i;i  e, 
eveutiiallv,  was  cni-ioiisly  efec'ed. 
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Dnring-  the  lifch  year  they  h;ul  been  at 
large  tliov  su  l<lenly  disappeared  frniii  the 
roads.  Tliey  Iiad  not  been  seen,  or  heard  of. 
for  so  h)no;  that  it  was  imagined  they  had 
either  inaile  their  escape  from  the  colony,  oy 
some  extraordinary  means,  or  that  they  had, 
like  some  other  busiirangers  who&e  remains 
were  found,  been  lost  in  the  bush,  and  perished 
of  hunger,  Siicti.  however,  was  )iot  the  case. 
They  hail  penetrated  the  interior  to  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  Sydney,  and  had 
located  themselves  at  a  place  unt  wry  far 
distant  fiom  a  lofty  mountain  called  R.izor- 
back,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  sliape. 
riei'o  they  e.-tablished  themselves,  built  a 
log-house,  enclosed  several  aci'es  of  land, 
wliich  they  cropped,  and  made  a  rather  ex- 
tensive garden  for  t!ie  growth  of  vt'getables. 
They  also  l>udt  stock-yards  and  outl)uildiMgs 
for  the  cattle  an  1  the  horses  of  which  they 
possessed  themsebcs.  The  luxuries  of  coii- 
vict  life — sucli  as  tea,  sugai',  tobacco,  spirits, 
et  cetera — they  had,  previous  to  their  retire- 
ment from  bu'^iuess,  stored  up  in  vei-y  lar-e 
quantities.  They  had,  moreove.",  tnken  willi 
them  to  their  fii-m  three  convict  women, 
wliom  they  liad  (iiotliiug  lotli)  carried  away 
from  tha  services.  iesi)eclively,  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  paid  marauding  vi.sits. 

Tliey  had  taken  away  with  tliem.  from 
the  house  of  a  settler  whom  tliev  pluiKlered, 
a  large  hiack  Newfoundland  dog.  Three 
years  and  seven  uiontlis  after  the  doL- 
was  stoleu.  he,  one  morning,  to  the  astou- 
ishment  of  l)is  master,  returned,  jumped 
about,  and  b.ukeil  in  an  ecitacy  of  Ililight. 
The  maner  of  the  dog  (i  Mr.  Suttei)  was 
afraid  that  the  biishrangtrs,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Bnrke,  wei-e  about  t )  ])ay  liitn  a  second  visit; 
and,  summoning  iiis  servants,  ami  armin>; 
them,  he  laid  in  wait  and  in  ambush  for  their 
approach,  determnie<l  to  t»ke  them  nu(]vv 
any  clrjumstances,  dead  or  alive.  Hut  the 
bushrangers  came  not.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  llie  dog's  neck,  it  was  rpiite  evident 
tliat  he  li,'.  1  bteu  kept  coutuuuilh'  on  I  he 
chain,  and  lliat  he  must  have  l.ioken  his 
collar,  and  ma  le  ins  escape.  i\Ir.  .'^nller.  who 
lived  within  live  or  six  miles  ol  P.ii'amatia, 
on  the  branch  road  to  Liferpool,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  h.ad  an  interview  with  -Mr. 
Klierwin,  the  chief  constable. 

Miere  (Mnld  be  no  question  that  the  dog 
had  liroken  loo-e,  and  found  hi-;  old  uuistei- ; 
but,  then.  In  wh^it  road  had  he  come  bick? 
There  was  then  no  rciiular  road  bevoml 
Livcrjiool  Thixe  who  iiad  settled  I'lutiier  in 
the  interior  hid  (ndy  tluir  own  ou-h  Hacks 
as  they  were  cafe  I.  iC  the  dog.  they  ihouulit 
'■oiiil  be  pn;  n|io;i  this  truck  by  his  ina>ter 
no  donht  he  co^dd  lie  coa.xed  to  .>-liow  the 
w.iv  IM  the  abo  le  of  tlie  bushr:ingcrs.  It 
snddcniy  oi-ciirred  to  Mr.  Ivherwin.  that  the 
bl,ick>.  haviuj,  no  idea  of  the  end  i  i  \ieu'. 
Won!  I  liivt-  no  serui)les  in  jxiintuig  out  the 
dircctiin  u  hcn<'e  the  dog  had  come,  and 
trai.-kiiig  him  lor  live  or  six  miles.     Tins  w.is 


detirnined  upon;  and  taking  v.-ith  him  a 
strong  firce.  well  armed,  Mr.  Kiurwin 
returned  with  Mr.  Sutter  to  his  firm,  and 
early  on  the  following  monnng  tlie  expedi- 
tion set  out.  The  blacks  weie  not  long  in 
linding  the  foot-prints  of  the  dog,  at  some 
(list  nice  from  the  iiouse,  and  began  to  run 
down  the  track  at  the  rate  of  thrie  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Sutter  and  tlie  dog 
accomi)anied  the  expedition.  At  noon  there 
was  a  halt  for  refreshment,  and  then  the 
t)ursuit  was  continued  till  evening  when  the 
cimp  was  formed,  lires  lighted,  and  ilie  arms 
piled  in  readiness  for  any  attack — not  tliat 
there  was  any  dinger  of  such  a-thiug  in  that 
lo  ie!y  iin  I  uuiravelled  region  of  tie  ntw 
world,  'j'he  dog.  strange  to  say.  apjieared  to 
be  viM'v  siihiy,  ami  showed  no  disposition  to 
reniler  the  slightest  assistance.  On  the  I'ol- 
1  >wn ;  afternoon  the  blacks  came  upon  the 
i  npiint  of  a  man's  boot.  Tiiey  now  begin  to 
suspect  the  truth,  but  they  had  gone  too  far. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  fompiilsion,  and  not 
of  choice.  'I'owards  evening  one  of  the  blacks 
from  a  considii-able  eminence  [lointed  to  some 
smoke  which  was  issuing  from  a  valley  in  the 
distance — a  valh'3'  whicli  was  completely  sliut 
ill  on  three  sides  b^-  small  mountains,  and 
bonnded  on  the  fourth  t-ide  by  a  clear  and 
bio.id  stream  of  water.  An  enchanting  nook, 
as  Mr.  Kherwin  desci'ibed  it  to  me.  After 
proceeding  a  {\:\v  hniidre  I  yards  in  the  ilirec- 
lion  of  the  smoke,  the  baikiug  of  dogs  was 
audible  and  the  lowing  of  eatlie;  and.  ere 
long,  a  house  and  outbuildings  became 
vi.sible.  i\lr.  Kherwin  ami  Mr.  Sutter  then 
deliberated  as  to  whether  they  should 
descend  and  C(unmence  the  attack  at  once  ;  or 
whether  they  slioidd  defer  the  operation  until 
alter  nigiufall.  when  they  would  most  pro- 
l)ably  have  leliicd  to  lest:  or  whether  tlie 
attack  should  be  dela\ed  until  the  folhnvlng 
mirniug  jnst  before  diybivak.  It  was 
resolved,  eventually,  that  while  the  di\  light 
remained  they  should  creep  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  and  there  conceal  themselves 
nniil  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  wlitn  tliey  would 
march  upon  the  abode,  siuKiiind  it.  and  call 
to  the  inmates  to  come  out  and  siiiremfer. 

This  lesiilniitm  v»as  acted  upon;  but  the 
busluaiigers'  dogs  had  kept  up  such  a  loud 
and  incessant  barking  dining  the  advance 
<>i  the  invaders,  that  the  n  io  had  arisen 
Irom  t'.ieir  beds,  lighted  a  candle,  armed 
tliemseU'es,  and  come  outside  I  lie  door. 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke  could  be  seen  by  the 
ii.;ht  of  the  candle  in  the  honsi' ;  but  the}' 
coiill  not  see  their  enemy;  for  the  night 
was  d;irk.  N'othing  ci'uld  have  been  easier 
than  |oi-  Mr.  Kbi-rwin  and  his  party  to 
have  tired  a  voiley  and  shot  them  as  they 
stooil  ;  lint  the  ciief  constable  could  not 
niak(i  up  his  mind  to  this;  nor  would  Mr. 
Sutler  have  seconded  such  a  pioposal.  ..Vt 
length  .Mr.Klierwin,  when  wiihinonh  twenty 
yards  of  them,  called  out,  in  a  st'iy  loud 
vo'i'-e,  '■  We  are  twelve  in  number:  lav  down 
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your  arms  this  instant,  or  you  aro  dead 
men.  Oiu-  pieces  are  levelled  at  yo.i."'  Thoj^ 
threw  down  their  arraSj  retired  within  the 
hou^e.  iind  barred  the  door.  Fortunately  fur 
i\]r.  Kherwin'is  party  they  had  no  hiuthorn 
or  candle  with  the;n  ;  for,  had  they  shown 
a  lij^ht,  some  of  the  party  wouhl  liave 
fallen  to  a  certainty.  AV'hat  was  now  to  he 
done  ? 

The  hesiogera  appi-oaehed  the  door  of  the 
house  iind  desired  the  bushrangers  to  ccnne 
out;  hut  they  returned  no  answer.  To  break 
in  upon  thoni  was  impossible,  for  there 
weri!  no  crowbars,  pickaxrs,  or  other  such 
weapons  at  h.-md  ;  while  the  numerous  dogs 
ou  the  premises  became  so  vehement  and 
desperate,  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  and 
ba\(Hiet  several  of  them.  Matters  remained 
tliu-i  until  the  morning,  when  the  be  iegcrs 
withdrew  to  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
yarils  from  the  house.,  and  there  took  up  a 
positi  m  in  a  stock-yard.  The  besieged, 
however,  opened  tire  from  hioplioles,  and  in 
less  than  a  rpnirtcr  of  a  minute  twelve  rounds 
of  ball-cartridges  were  discharged  from  as 
many  Jirclojks.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
shots  took  eftect.  It  was  thereffu-e  deemed 
prudent  to  withdraw,  for  the  present,  to  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  stand 
hchinl  a  clump  of  large  gum-trees.  Nevcr- 
thcle-s,  the  besicgf'd,  whenever  ihey  saw  a 
head,  ov  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  nad  a  shot  at  it. 
From  the  number  of  shots  with  which  they 
^ver'!  siumltaneously  greeted,  ,"\Ir.  Kherwin 
believed  tl.nt  there  were  at  least  nine  hush- 
rangers  in  the  house  :  and,  as  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  an  encounter  of  this  character — 
each  of  his  party  having  only  twenty  rounds 
of  amnumition — he  was  c(un})illed  to  reserve 
his  lire.  The  house,  thick ly-coatrd  as  it  was 
with  mud,  was  bullet-proof.  Mr.  Sutter, 
therefiu'e,  at  Mr.  Kherwm's  instigation,  rode 
into  I'ar  oniatta  f.ir  reinforcemciits,  takin<j; 
with  him  several  of  the  blacks  as  guides.  The 
Commandant  at  Paramatta,  sent  a  sergeant 
and  ten  private  soldiers  to  iMr.  Kherwin's 
aid. 

It  v.'as  not  until  the  third  day,  however, 
that  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  .vction  ;  for 
they  had  to  take  with  them  two  light  field- 
pjieces,  six-pounders,  and  a  variety  ofin^ple- 
ments  for  elVocting  an  entrance  in  case  the 
mud-casing  to  the  house  slumld  resist  the 
cannon-shot  for  any  length  of  time.  The  news 
eoon  arrived  in  Sydney,  and  nundiers  of 
officers  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had 
been  robbed  on  the  road  by  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke,  hastened  to  the  spot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  one  of  the  shots 
from  a  ficld-p,iece  happ>ened  to  strike  the 
door  of  the  stronghold,  and  shiver  it  to  atoms  ; 
whereupon  a  woman,  with  her  hair  streaming 
down  I'.er  hack,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
large  white  rag  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  came 
out  of  the  house,  and,  approaching  the  be- 
siegers, ciied   out,    '"We  surrender!"     The 


firing  ceased,  and  the  woman  was  y  ermittcd 
to  return  and  communicate  to  the  bush- 
rangers that  only  ten  n.inutes  wiuld  be 
allowed  them  to  come  out,  unaimcd,  and 
give  themselves  up.  This  they  did,  and  were 
forthwith  ironed  and  hnnilci.ftcd. 

The  w(nnen,  it  seemed,  had  aided  them  in 
firing  at  the  authorities.  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke,  having  trained  them  to  the  u.-o  of 
lire  arnri?,  and  nnulo  them  expert  marks- 
women.  In  the  house  were  found  no  less 
than  thirty  fowling-piece.-^,  twelve  pairs  of 
pistols,  powder  and  shot  in  large  quantities, 
lead  for  casting  bullets,  and  sevcaal  swords 
and  cutlasses.  The  abode  it  sell  had  been 
cleanly  kept.  Everything  w;ishi  the  neatest 
order;  while  the  land,  eonsideiing  that  the 
bush-rangers  were Lut  amateur  agrieuliuiists, 
was  very  well  tilled.  In  the  dairy  was  found 
both  buit.T  and  cheese  of  their  own  making  ; 
in  the  stoi-e-house  salted  beef  and  pickled 
pork  of  their  own  curing.  In  short,  there 
were  very  few  farms  in  the  c(doi  y  better 
st(jckcd.  They  had  abundance  of  poultry  and 
pigeons. 

Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke  were  all  hanged  in  the 
Paramatta  jail.  The  w(inen  pletidf  d  that 
they  had  becai  taken  away  by  force  ;  and,  as 
the  plea  was  accepted  they  were  plac(  d  in  the 
factory.  These  women  were  all  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life  ;  but  a  few  years 
afterwanls  they  obtained  tickets  of  leave, 
became  the  wives  of  expirees,  and  led  tolera- 
bly rcs|  cotable  lives. 

Several  oibcers  made  ap]diention  to  the 
governor  to  have  the  bu.-luangeis'  farm 
granted  to  them,  and  one  of  them  had  tho 
iiood  fortune  to  obtain  it. 


BELTANE,  OR  MAY-DAY. 


In  the  days  of  sun-worship  in  Britain  *  the 
Druids  kept  up  perpetual  iJres  on  the  high- 
])laces  of  sacrifice.  On  the  iirst  of  May  (old 
style),  the  great  festival  ol  the  god,  it  w;is  a 
rule  amoiig-t  the  jieople  lo  extingnisli  tho 
tire  on  the  hearth  of  every  family,  and  to 
rekindle  it  by  sacred  embers  obtained  from 
the  fire-altars.  It  is  i'roiu  this  circumstance 
that  May  Day  was  and  is  still  called  Beltane 
by  the  peasantry  in  Lancashire,  Ncnthuni- 
lierland,  and  many  districts  of  Scotland.  In 
liish  tho  tiist  of  May  is  called  La  Leul-tine, 
or  the  day  of  Baal's  fire.  Aeeouiu:g  to 
Jamiesoii,  tho  Scottish  hxict  grii]  l.ei.  the 
term  Beltane  is  derived  fiom  B;.al-tii  e,  a 
word  still  extant  in  the  t  el  lie  dialects  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  sigi.iiies  Ltl's-fire. 
being  compof  ed  of  Bel,  or  iielis,  <  uv  of  the 
names  of  the  sun  in  Gaul,  and  lein  or  teind, 
signifying  tire,  or  an  ember.  In  the  Angus 
district  a  spark  of  fire  is  si  ill  ciilh  d  a  teind  ; 
and  in  the  English  langua^, e  of  the  j  resent 
day  we  have  the  same  word  pret^crvccl  in  tho 
vocable  tinder. 
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Jn  the  statistical  account  of  the  pariah   of 
Callender,  in  Stirlingshire,  contained  in   Sir 
John  Sinclair's  work,  and  publisl.ed  between 
the  years  seventeen  liiuidicd  and    iiii,ety-onc 
and  seventeen  hundred   and   nn  ety-nine,   an 
aocour.t  is  given   of  Beltane  observances  as 
tbey  there  and  then  prevailed.     1'his  narra- 
tive furui^^lies  a  link  by  which   we  can   con- 
cisidycouiiect  the  still  more  modified  paganism 
of  English  May  Day  gambols  with  the  grand 
and    savage    rites    of  our    fire-worshi},ping 
fathers.     The  writer  speaking   of  Callei.der. 
says  :   '•  The  people  of  this  district  have  tu  o 
customs,  which  are  fast  wearing  out.  not  only 
here  but  all  over  the  highlands,  and  tin  refore 
ought    to     be    taken    notice    of   while    they 
renitiin.     Upon  the  fir.-t  day  of  iM ay.  which 
is  called  Beltane  or  Balteiu-day.  all  the  boys 
in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  on  the   moors. 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  f-od,  of  a  round 
ligure,  by  casting  a  trench  in   the   ground   of 
sue      circumference   as  to    hold   the   whole 
company.     They   kindle  a  fire,  and   dress  a 
repa.^t  (if  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of 
a  cuslard.     They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
which    is   toasted   at   the  embers  against   a 
stone.     After  the   custard   is  oaten  up,  they 
divide   the   cake  into  so   many   iiorti(n.s,  as 
similar  as  possible  to  one  an(  ther  in  size  and 
shape,  as  there  are  persons  in   the  company. 
They    daub  one   of  these  portions  all  over 
with    charcoal   until   it   be   perfectly   black. 
They  then  put  all  the   bits  of  cake  into   a 
bonnet.     Kvery   one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a 
portion.     He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled 
to  the   last  bit.     Whoever  draws  the  black 
bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to   be  sacri- 
ficed to  Baal,   whose  favour  they   mean  to 
iii4;lure  in  rendering  the  year  productive   of 
the  sustenance  of  njan  and    beast,     'i  here  is 
little  doubt  of  these  inhuman  sacii"ces  liaving 
been   once   offered  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  the  P^ast,  although  they  now  pass  from  the 
act  of  saciiiice,  and  only  compel  the  dev(.ted 
person  to  leap  throe  times  through  the  flames, 
with  which  act  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival 
are  closed." 

Ihe  round  trench  mentioned  in  the  above 
description,  is  the  rejire^entative  o<  the  stone 
circles  or  fire-altars  within  which  the  Druids 
kept  fires  perpetually  blai'.ing,  and  regard- 
ing the  Vi  rifled  remains  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  Ilousehcdd  Words  for 
April  sixteenth.  The  shadoAv  of  the  pro- 
]iiiiatory  liuman  sacrifice  is  distii  ctiy  seen 
in  the  doom  of  the  drawer  of  the  blackened 
c  ike. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  in 
sevent(  en  hundred  and  sixty-i  ine,  gives  a 
homewbal  similar  account  of  BeltaiiC  obterv- 
aoices,  but  liis  description  possesses  some 
variations  and  additional]  articulars.  The  use 
of  the  sijuare  indicates  either  inaccuiacy  of 
descrii)tion  or  ritual  degcneriicy  beyond  that 
narraleil  in  the  aliove  extract.  On  the  first 
of  May,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  village 
herdsmen  hold  their  Bclteiii — a  rural  sacri- 


fice. They  cut  a  square  trench  on  the 
ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle  ;  on 
that  they  make  a  f  re  of  Avood,  on  which  they 
dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  1  utiei.  (  a^n-eal, 
and  niilk.  They  biing,  besides  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  Ik  er  and 
wl.iskej^,  for  it  is  requiied  that  each  of  the 
C(  ripany  contribute  s(  nu  thing  to  the  cff'ei  irg. 
The  lites  begin  with  spilling  i-onic  of  the 
caudle  upon  the  ground.  Everyone  then 
takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are 
raised  nine  square  km  ts.  each  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  some  particular  animal  kmwn 
to  be  the  ]rr.'er\er  or  d(sti(jer  ol  their 
herds.  Each  then  turns  his  face  to  the  hre, 
breaks  cff  a  Knot,  and  fiinghiff  it  cAcr  Lis 
shoulder,  says,  Tl.is  1  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses ;  tl.is  to  thee,  preteive  tlou 
my  sheep;  and  so  on.  After  tl  at.  they  use 
the  same  ceremony  in  respect  of  the  n(  xious 
animal',  saving.  This  T  give  to  thee.  0  fox ! 
spare  thou  my  lambs  ;  tl  is  to  thee,  0  ho(  ded 
crow !  and  this  to  thee,  0  eagle  !  AVhen  the 
sacrificial  cere  mony  is  concluded,  the  com- 
pany dines  upon  the  caudle.  Aftei  the  feast 
the  remains  are  hid  by  two  persons  d(  puted 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  there  is  another  meetuig  to  finish  the 
left  viands. 

Slender  traces  of  the  observance  of  Beltane- 
day  only  now  remain  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
In  this  respect  the  change  has  been  very 
rapid  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  advance 
of  agricultural  pui  suits,  the  increasiig  intel- 
ligence of  the  pec]de,  and  the  immense  emi- 
gration which  has  been  going  on  for  n  any 
years  frtni  the  higlilands  and  islands,  fully 
e>  phiin  the  rajiidity  of  this  change.  Civilisa- 
tion in  the  lowlands  accomplished  at  an 
earlier  period  a  more  complete  uprcoliiig  of 
paganism  than  1  as  even  yet  been  effected  in 
some  parts  of  the  rcniote  highlands  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  pulpit  wfigcd  war 
with  the  renjains  of  heathen  rites  in  many 
Scottish  piiiishes.  This,  no  doubt,  had  its 
effect  in  biinging  them  into  disrepute  with 
many  religious  persons,  -who,  in  ignorance  of 
their  nature,  had  participated  in  them  as 
innocent  holiday  occasions,  but  who  r>  coiled 
from  amusements  -which  they  were  told  were 
heathenish. 

In  the  J  ear  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven,  the  wiiler  heaid  a  fer- 
nion  again>t  heathen  obtervanccs  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  Stow,  a  village 
twcntv-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Ei  inbi  rgh. 
The  pastoral  district  of  Gala-water,  in  which 
Stow  is  situated,  was  at  tl. at  time  much  less 
occupied  with  agricultural  and  (ther  active 
pursuits  than  it  now  is,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  then  attached  to  the  observance  of 
several  annual  sohmi  ities  of  pagan  origin, 
regarding  which,  j  eilai  s.  they  are  now  less 
enthusiastic.  The  special  occasion  of  the 
sermon  was  the  ajipioach  of  Eastern's  E'en, 
or  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  it  is  called  south  of  the 
Tweed.     The  custom  was  on  that  day  for  the 
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married  and  unmarried  men  of  the  parish  to 
play  a  match  ao  hand-ball.  The  day,  till 
witliin  a  few  years  of  the  date  mentioned, 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  ushered  in 
by  ringing  the  church-beil.  This  1  ng  per- 
sisted in.  in  defiance  of  the  minister,  was  at 
last  discontinued.  The  bull  -was  the  remain- 
ing feature  of  the  festival.  Tbe  first  pro- 
ceeding occurred  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, ^Yl)en  the  ball  was  thrown  over  the 
church.  The  contest  then  began  ;  the  one 
party  striving  to  convey  the  ball  to  a  given 
point  aliont  half  a  mile  up  the  valley,  and  the 
other  party  trying  to  take  it  about  a  similar 
distance  in  tbe  opposite  direction.  The 
down-water  winning  place  was  the  Lady's 
Well,  a  famous  spring,  at  or  near  which 
tradition  says  tho  Virgin  Mary  descended 
and  left  her  foot-print  on  a  largo  stone.  Li 
the  sermon  referred  to,  the  preacher  pointed 
out  that  the  foot-ball  sport  •  I'astern's  L'en 
was  a  mongrel  relic  of  paganism  and  Popery, 
in  which  it  was  sinful  to  participate.  lie 
also  said  that  the  superstitions  practices  of 
the  district,^,  peculiar  to  the  daft  days,  to 
Beltane,  asid  to  Candlemas,  where  equally  to 
be  eschewed. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  magistrates 
of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  used  to  walk  in 
procession  to  church  upon  the  first  Sunday 
after  Ecltane,  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
carrying  large  nosegays.  This  observance 
was  evidently  a  modified  relic  of  the  ancient 
festival  ot  the  sun;  and  the  original  meaning 
of  the  custom  must  have  been  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  that  luminary,  deified  under 
the  name  of  .Baal,  for  the  first-fruits  of  liis 
genial  influence.  We  trace  to  a  similar 
origin — to  Baal  worship — the  dressing  of  the 
JIay-po!e.  and  the  various  ]Mav-day  gambols, 
May-chiy  and  Beltane  being  identical. 

hi  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  its  sixth 
James,  the  season  of  Beltane  was  one  of 
great  merriment,  as  we  learn  from  tho  royal 


do  little  more  now  than  speak  of  tho  past 
When  Fergusson  the  Sc(.tiish  pict  wrcte, 
about  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  tho 
Edinlurgh  maidens  met  annual. y  at  day- 
break on  tho  first  of  May  at  the  well  beside 
the  ruined  chapel  of  Saint  Anthony,  at  the 


base  of  Arthur's    scat;   and 


venerable  grandfathers,  in  rear 


young 
bill    to 


of 


then  even   the 
of  ti  e  merry 


poet   liiniself. 
tlie  Way : 


lie  thus  opens  his  I'cblis  to 


At  Boltane",  quhcn  ilk  bodie  l)owiiis 

To  I'eblis  to  the  play. 
To  heir  the  singin  and  the  sonndis, 

The  soUicc  suth  to  say 
Be  lirtli  aud  foiTosl  fiirth  they  fouDd  ; 

Ihey  gruythit  tham  lull  gay. 

The  anxiety  still  manifested  by  many 
Buperstitious  persons,  especially  of  the  female 
sex,  in  various  parts  of  south  as  Avell  as  of 
north  Britain,  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  "Slay  Day 
or  Beltane,  clearly  gives  Britons  some  title  to 
be  still  ranked  in  faith  with  the  ancient 
Druids  and  the  modern  fire-worshippers  of 
the  La^t.  Young  ladies  do  not  always  bear 
this  in  mind  when  they  confidingly  bathe 
their  faces  with  dew  at  suu-rise  on  a  ]May- 
day's  morning,  with  a  view  to  secure  resist- 
lessly  blooming  cheeks  for  at  least  twelve- 
months. But  the  May-morning  frolics  and 
superstitions  are  fast  disappearing.     We  can 


joth  sexes,  ascetidtHl  the 
hail    the    iii>i    appearauce    of  the 
May-sun. 

The  observances  of  May   Day  have  been 
su[iposed  by  many  to  owe  their  origin  exclu- 
sively to   the   fesli\al  of  Flura,  which    was 
celebrated  in  most  countries  on  the  four  last 
days    of   April.     This    belief  has    probably 
.aiisen  from  the  dates  being  so  near,  and  from 
garlands  having  been  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  (>ot;deBs  of 
Flowers.     It  is  exceedingly  prohalde,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  ancient  portion    of    tho 
May  Day  observances  of  Britain  are  a  Chris- 
tianised   mixture   of  the    rites   both    of  the 
Sun  and  of   Flora.     In  an}'  case,  it  is  very 
clear    that  some  of   the  customs    which  we 
have    noticed  are  peculiarly   inosc    of  Suu- 
worth'p,   and   belong  especially  to  Beltane, 
the  chi(!f  day  of  Baal's  fire.     In  the  customs 
of  Ireland,  the   remains   of  the  pagan  fire- 
festivals  are  very  striking.    The  great  festival 
of  the  Sun  in  Ireland,  seems   to  have  been 
held,  at  least  in  latter  times,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  to  celebrate  tiie  summer  solst.(;e. 
The  children  aud  cattle  of  the  peasantiy  are 
then   made  to  pass  through  fires  lighied  in 
various  districts.     The  Boman  Catholics  light 
these  tires  by  the   new,  and  tliC  Piotcfctants 
by  the  old  style, — a  fact  clearly  sluAvi  g  the 
castom  to  be  pre-Chiistiau.     ILis  di\eibity 
of  date  in  the  observance  by  the  two  sects  is 
a  curious  circumstance  in   the  history  of  the 
pagan  rite,  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  a 
pliant  Christianity.     Here  we   may  ren  ark, 
that  in    the    popular  super^titiuns  in  which 
fire   is   used,  the    pagan  element   is    stiong. 
Among  these  observances  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  the  Tindles  of  Derbyshire.     In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  seventeen  hundred 


and  eighty-three,  seventeen  huiidred  aud 
eighty-four,  and  seventeen  bundled  and 
eighty-eight,  there  are  son;e  interesting 
notices  regarding  the  custom  of  Hghting  fii-es 
upon  the  hills  on  All  Souls'  Eve.  I:  iss'atcd 
that  at  the  village  of  Findern,  in  Derbythire, 
the  1  oys  and  girls  go  every  year,  on  the 
second  of  November  (All  Souhs'  Eve:),  to  the 
adjrining  common,  and  light  up  anun.ber  of 
small  fires  among  the  furze  growing  there, 
calling  them  Tindles.  The  popul  r  notion 
was.  that  the  cus  om  was  a  rehc  of  Popery, 
and  had  originated  in  a  belief  that  the 
Tindles  lighted  the  souls  cut  of  puigatory. 
The  commons  have  been  enclosed,  and  the 
Tindles  are  now  in  consequence  little  more 
than  a  tradition.  A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man"'s  iMagazine  for  seventeen  Lundied  and 
seventy-eight,  speaks  of  "  a  custom  observed 
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by  pnpists  in  many  parts  of  the  kiiigdon;,"' 
ot"  ilhmiiiiatiiig  soiiie  of  their  groiiu(Ks  upon 
the  eve  of  All  Souls,  by  bearing  round  thcni 
straw  and  other  lit  materials  kindlod  into  a 
blaze.  He  adds  that  the  ceremony  is  called 
a  Tin  ley,  and  that  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  it  is  emblematical  of  a  lighting  of 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  Careful  consideration 
of  the  subject  shows  that  the  custom  is  only 
one  of  the  many  which  Christianity  borrowed 
and  nnjdifled  from  old  British  pagainsm.  The 
Tindles  on  All  Souls'  Eve  are  vestiges  of  the 
great  Druidical  iires  of  tho  winter  solstice. 
The  early  Christian  priesthood  of  Britain 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  adipt  tl  an  to 
abrogate  a  festival  to  which  the  pe(  pie  ha  I 
been  attached  from  remotest  times,  lludc 
Day,  or  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  has  in 
Bome  parts  of  Scotland  observances  unques- 
tionably pagan.  The  proximity  of  dates 
enalde  tho  Christian  and  the  pagan  festival 
to  be  .'onvenientiy  blended.  Jamieson.  in  bis 
Scottish  Dictionary,  points  out  tliat  tho 
8uper.stitions  peculiar  to  Kudo  Day,  the  third 
of  May,  are  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  similar 
to  those  of  Beltane,  the  first  of  May,  in  other 
parts. 

The  chronicle  changes  which  have  gra- 
dually come  over  M;iy  Day  is  a  social  histojy 
which  curiously  illustrates  times  and  man- 
ners long  gone  by,  but  which  have  loft 
their  marks  impreKsed  upon  current  usages. 
We  have,  first,  di\u  vision  of  the  horrid 
rites  of  Druidical  times,  -when,  upon  tiie  fires 
of  Beltane,  and  the  other  festivals  of  the  .Sun, 
human  beings  were  immolated  in  sacrifice. 
The  Druidical  epoch  of  May  Day  sohimnities 
may  l.e  regarded  as  expiring  Anno  Domini 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  Druids 
practised  their  rites  with  great  pomp  and 
exactness  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  King 
Lucius,  when  Christianity  was  embraced  by 
that  sovereign  and  ether  princes  of  the  ishmd. 
Being  deprived  of  the  countenance  of  the 
civil  government,  they  disappeared  at  the 
date  referred  to,  though  a  semblance  of  their 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  long  after- 
wards clung  to  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  wi're  at  last  only  got  rid  of,  as  disiinct 
religicus  observances,  cither  by  being  incor- 
porated with  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  the 
('hristian  Church,  or  by  being  winked  at,  if 
they  were  net  at  v;irianco  with  its  doctnne 
an(i  rules.  Till  about  the  close  of  the  fiftceiith 
century,  'Slwy  Day  customs  in  the  south  had 
much  mor(>  in  them  than  afterwards,  of  tho 
old  Druidical  leaven,  which  was  visible  at  a 
later  date  in  (he  less  civilised  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  llumber.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fii'teciith  CI  ntury.  May  Day  observances 
became  greatly  altered  iu  character.  They 
were  the  i  in  a  gn-at  measure,  merged  into 
the  (iopular  honours  enthusiastically  paid 
to  tho  famous  outlaw,  Robin  Hood.  The 
pageantry  was  at  lliat  jieriod  very  elaborate, 
and  the  (u-gies  as  licentious  as  at  any  previous 
or  subsequent   time.       Maying    was  first   a 


gay  pastime,  and  then  a  scandal.  Strutt 
quotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  an 
old  romance  called  The  Death  of  Arthur, 
which  was  translated  from  tho  French,  and 
iiist  jirinted  in  English,  by  Caxton,  in  four- 
teen bundled  and  eighty-one:  '-Adw  it 
befell  in  the  moneth  of  lusly  May  that  Queen 
Guenevcr  called  unto  her  the  KiiVghtes  of 
the  Round  Talile,  and  gave  them  warning 
that  early  in  tho  nicrning  the  ^hould  r!de  on 
JNhiying  into  the  wo^ds  and  fields  beside 
Westminster."'  Each  knight  was  to  be  well 
horsed,  to  carry  a  lady  behind  him.  and  to  be 
attended  by  an  esquire  and  two  metj  opolitau 
yeomen.  Maypoles  lost  their  grandeur  when 
Westminster  and  other  suburban  woods 
failed  to  furnish  boughs  and  garlands.  In 
London,  as  well  as  in  every  p.art  of  the 
counti-y,  tho  erection  of  houses  and  enclo- 
sures have  been  the  chief  eradicators  of  rural 
saturnalia.  Li  Chaucer's  day,  the  I\Iaypolc 
at  Cornhill  was  a  social  feature  of  tho  first 
mark.  Stow,  who  describes  this  "great 
shaft"  of  Cornhill,  calls  it  '•  a  striking  idol 
erected  in  ever}^  parish."  He  describes  in  a 
very  graphic  manner  the  excursions  from 
town  and  village  on  3Iay  eve.  or  rather 
during  the  night  pretedirg  the  dawn  of  May- 
Day,  in  search  of  boughs  wherewith  to 
decorate  this  id(d.  lie  says:  '•  1  ha\e  heard 
it  crediblie  rcpoi  (ed  by  men  of  great  cieditie, 
and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie,  thr(e.>-C(  re,  cr 
a  luuuhed  jnaidens  going  to  the  weed,  there 
have  scarcely  the  third  jiart  of  thom  retnriiCd 
as  they  went."  The  feasting,  leaping,  and 
dancing  round  the  pole,  he  speaks  of  a.s 
resen;bling  that  of  tho  heathens  at  the 
<ledicati<in  of  their  idols.  Cromwell  and  tho 
Puritans,  durii  g  their  supremacy,  entirely 
suppressed  Maydayism ;  and  it  ne\er  rc- 
co\e]ed  tho  shock  which  it  th  s  recei\ed. 

There  are  on  record  some  choice  .'speci- 
mens of  Anti-May  Day  fcrmons,  and  tnicts. 
Thomas  Hall,  the  paiish  minister  of  King's 
Norton,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  pub- 
lished a  quaint  iiamj)hiet,  called  Funebiia 
I'loia?.  or  tho  Dov.  nfall  of  May  Games.  lie 
thus  addressed  the  Roman  goddess,  in  whose 
name  he  fancied  all  the  gambols  and  iniqui- 
ties of  i\lay  Day  were  perpetrated.  'Flora, 
hold  up  thy  hand  !  Thou  art  1  ere  indicted 
by  tho  name  of  Flora,  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  the  county  of  Babylon,  for  (I  at  thou, 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  her  sovereign  lord, 
his  crown  and  digiiity,  liast  br(<uglit  in  a 
pack  of  practical  fanatics;  viz.,  igiorants, 
atheists,  papists,  drunkards,  swearers,  swash- 
bucklers, Uiaid-marrions,  mori  ice-dancers, 
maskers,  nunnmurs.  Maypole  stealeis.  l.oalth- 
drinkers.  gamesters,  lewd  men,  light  women, 
contenu.ers  of  nnigistratcs,  aflViniters  of 
ministers,  rebellious  to  masters,  and  disobe- 
dient to  parents." 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  neither  a  sin  ncr 
a  scandal  to  go  a-Maying.  Pity  it  is  that 
Mr.  Hall  cannot  look  up  from  1  in  resting- 
place  to  congratulate   hia  countryujen  upon 
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the  modest  merriment  and  shorn  glories  of 
the  Feast  of  Floweri*  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  ! 


JAPAN  TRAITS. 


The  position  of  women  in  Japan  .seems  to 
be  peculiar  and  contradictory,  and,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  country,  to  combine  in  itself 
extremes  of  civili~ation  and  barbarism.  There 
is  so  ranch  of  this  latter  condition  and  of  the 
Asiatic  element  in  their  relation  towards 
men,  that  it  seems  that  'Jiey  are,  during  their 
whole  lives,  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  com- 
plete dependence  on  husbands,  sons,  and 
other  male  relatives. 

In  .Jiipan,  a  woman  has  no  legal  existence 
and  no  lesiral  risrhts,  and  her  evidence  is  inad- 
missible  in  a  court  of  justice.  A  Japanese 
husband  possesses  unlimited  power  of  divorce, 
or  rather  a  power  limited  only  by  his  means, 
as  the  divorced  wife  must  be  maintained 
according  to  the  station  of  her  husband, 
unless  she  happen  to  be  childless,  and  then 
she  has  no  claim  upon  him  whatever;  but  a 
wife  cannot  demand  a  separation  from  her 
husband  under  any  circumstances,  or  upon 
any  plea.  A  wife  in  lier  own  home  is  cer- 
tainly' superior  to  all  other  female  members 
of  the  houseliold,  in  rank,  dignity,  and 
domestic  authority — in  proof  of  wliich  she 
alone  can  shave  ker  eyebrows — but  the  hns- 
baud  may  introduce  as  many  sub.sidiary 
unwedded  helpmates  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Then,  too,  the  wife  is  kept  in  })rofound 
ignorance  of  the  public  and  private  affairs  of 
her  husband,  and  he  would  resent  any  qnes- 
tiou  relative  to  such  matters  as  an  act  of 
unpardonable  presumption  and  audacity. 

All  this  and  much  mi»i-e  of  the  same  kind, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  women  in  Japan 
occupv  no  higher  social  position  than  women 
in  lit  ler  oriental  countries  ;  and  just  as  this 
onclnsion  has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  are 
startled  by  finding  incidents  related  b}' 
travellers  and  stories  by  Japanese  writers 
proving  tlie  respect  in  which  married  women 
are  held,  showing  the  careful  cultivation  and 
training  that  all  women  receive  in  eaily  life, 
and  relitingwhat  learned,  fascinating,  and 
elegant  ladies  they  eventually  become. 

i)Ovs  and  girls  are  for  some  time  educated 
together,  and  on  the  same  system  ;  then,  when 
they  branch  off,  and  the  bo3's  are  initiated 
into  the  mystery  of  the  Happy  Despatch,  the 
girls  continue  with  assiduity  the  study  of 
their  own  bmguage  so  as  to  read,  speak,  and 
write  it  correctly — an  nndeitaking  of  which 
no  one  can  estimate  the  difficulty  until  he 
has  attempted  it.  This  is  followed  by  the 
study  of  logic,  eloquence,  morals.  poetr_y.  and 
p  liming.  \Vomen  are  said  to  be  among  the 
lU'ist  adaiired  historians,  moralists,  and  poets 
of  Jap  111  ;  and  male  authors  choose  stories  of 
female  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  heroism 
as  die  ground-work  of  their  dramas  and 
p  )pu!ar  novels. 


We  find,  in  that  distant  land,  an  echo  of 
many  of  the  tales  so  well  kninvn  in  the  western 
world.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
Japanese  Lucretia.  A  man  of  rank  went  on 
a  journey  ;  and,  during  his  abstuKv,  his  wife 
was  persecuted  by  a  nolde  in  authority  whom 
she  rejected  with  sC(U'n  and  indignation: 
ultimately,  however,  the  unhappy  lady  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the 
libertine. 

When  the  husband  returned,  he  was 
received  by  his  wife  with  atleclKin.  but  with 
a  dignified  reserve  which  surpii-Ncd  him 
greatly.  He  asked  for  an  explanation;  but 
his  wile  begged  him  to  allow  her  to  defer  it 
until  the  morrow,  when  she  had  invited  her 
relations  and  the  chief  peopK-  of  the  city  to 
an  entertainment,  and  would  make  known 
to  hiin  and  to  all  of  them  the  reason  of 
her  conduct.  The  husband  acquiesced,  and 
on  tiie  morrow  her  guests  came,  and  the 
noble  who  had  wronged  her  was  one  of 
them. 

As  is  often  done  in  Japan,  the  einertain- 
ment  was  given  nu  the  terraced  roof  of  the 
house.  When  the  ie[»ast  was  endeil  the  lady 
rose,  made  kn(;wn  the  outrage  tv)  which  she 
had  been  sn!)jected,  and  passiotnitely  de- 
manded that  her  husband  should  .slay  her  as 
she  was  unfit  to  live.  But  the  guests,  and 
the  husband  Ibremost,  besought  her  to  be 
calm;  the}'  strove  to  convince  her  that  she 
hail  done  no  wrong,  and  was  an  innocent 
victim,  though  the  author  of  tiie  oulr.iLa^ — 
whom  she  had  not  n.uued — uieiited  (leath. 
She  thanked  them  all  Siie  wcjit  in  her 
husband's  arms.  She  kissed  him  affection- 
ately, and  then,  springing  bom  hnii.  she 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  cast 
herself  over  the  parapet.  In  the  connision 
that  ensued,  no  one  n.>ticed  that  the  guilty 
noi)le  instantly  sprang  liown  the  stairs;  but 
when  tlie  husband  and  his  guests  had  reached 
the  crushed  and  dying  lady,  he  was  weltering 
in  his  blood  by  her  side.  He  ha<l  executed 
the  Ha[ipy  Despatch,  hoping  to  exjiiate  his 
crime  and  appease  his  victuii.     .' 

If  a  Japanese  gentleman  wishe.>  lo  bestow 
the  highest  j)ossible  praise  on  a  lady  for  her 
judgment  and  resolution,  he  compares  her  to 
(he  wile  ol  Tchouya.  Now  'I'chouya  was  a 
great  lord  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor;  and  his  wife  was  a 
woman  greatly  celebrated  fiU'  her  wit  and 
beauty.  After  man_\  years  ot"  piiulenoe,  an 
act  of  indi-cretion  on  the  part  of  I'chouya 
betrayed  the  conspiracy,  and  orders  were 
issued  ftu-  his  arrest  and  that  of  Zi  .-itz.  his 
most  intimate  friend.  It  was  deemed  de.sir- 
able  to  seize  both,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
Tchouya — ivho  lived  at  Vedd:> — ahve.  in 
order  to  extort  further  disclosures,  ■iinx  this 
was  no  ea.sy  task,  as  Tchou\a  woufl  have 
performed  the  Happy  De-patcii  it  the  fust 
sight  of  an  olficer  of  justice  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  snrj)r.se  him  ;  so  one  ay 
an    alarm   of   lire    was    raised    at    Ins    oiku-. 
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and  when  he  ran  out  to  ascertain  if  his  own 
house  was  in  danger,  he  was  surrounded 
and   attacked.     He    fought    bravely,    killing 


two    of  his  assailants,   but 


was    eventually 
Meanwhile,    his 


"; 


overpowered  and  secured 

wife  heard   that   there   was   a    conflict,  and 

immediately  pjucssing  its  cause,  caught  up  all 

her  husband's  papers  containing  the  names 

of  the  conspirators,   many   of  them   men  of 

distinc.ion  and  princes  in  the  land,  and  burnt 

them. 

She  certainly  must  have  been  an  exception 
to  the  Japanese  rule,  that  v.'ives  should  know 
nothing  about  their  husbands'  affairs,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  her  example  has  acted 
beneticialiy  on  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
of  Japan.  But  if  the  wife  of  Tchouya  ranks 
highly  in  Japanese  public  opirtion.  a  still 
more  elevated  position  has  been  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor,  I'souna-yosi,  who  saved 
Japan  from  a  revolution. 

Tsouna-yosi  was  a  Siogoun,  or  temporal 
Emperor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  his  wife,  the  Empress,  orMidia, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Mihado,  or 
Spiritual  Emperor.  The  different  functions 
of  tliese  two  rulers  have  been  explained  in  a 
previous  number. 

Tsouna-yosi  and  the  Midia  had  an  only 
son,  who  unfortunately  died  before  his  father. 
As  the  dignity  of  Siogouil  had  never  been 
inherited  by  a  daughter,  Tsouna-yosi  resolved 
to  adopt  a  son  ;  but,  disregarding  the  estab- 
lished rule  in  Japan,  which  is  to  select  the 
son  of  a  brother,  or  of  some  very  near  rela- 
tion, he  chose  an  alien  to  his  blood — the  son 
of  one  of  his  favourites,  who  was  a  man  of 
inferior  birth.  The  prime  minister,  of  the 
euphonious  name  of  Ino-kamon-no-kami, 
remonstrated  humbly  but  urgently,  telling 
the  Siogoun  that  he  would  exasperate,  not 
only  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  nation. 
His  entreaties  were,  however,  in  vain  ;  and 
he  left  his  master  to  seek  the  Midia.  To  her 
he  unfolded  Tsouua-yosi's  design,  and  its 
necessary  consequence  of  insurrection  and  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  She  listened  calmly, 
meditated  profoundly  for  a  fe\Y  minutes,  and 
then,  raising  her  head,  bade  the  prime 
minister,  Ino-kamon-no-kami,  bo  calm,  and 
have  no  fear,  as  she  could  avert  the  threaten- 
ed danger.  She  did  not  tell  him  what  means 
of  prevention  she  possessed  ;  but  he  left  her, 
confident  of  her  power. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  precede  the 
adoption  of  the  new  son,  the  Midia,  who  had 
long  been  neglected  by  her  profligate  hus- 
band, invited  him  to  take  saki  (the  national 
drink  of  Japan)  with  her.  He  signified  his 
assent,  and  she  prepared  for  him  a  sumptuous 
entertainment.  Whilst  he  was  drinking,  she 
left  the  room  for  a  few  mon^epts,  wrote  and 
despa^tehed  a  note  to  the  minister  Ino- 
kamon-no-kami,  pJaGed  in  her  girdle  the  dag- 
ger worn  by  women  of  high  rank,  and  then 
returned  to  the  banqueting-room.  Soon  after. 


she    requested    a   private  conversation  with 
the  Siogoun,  and  dismissed  her  attendants. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  earnestly  begged 
him  to  grant  the  request  she  was  about  to 
make  ;  but  he  would  give  no  promise  until 
he  knew  the  nature  of  the  request.  So  she 
told  her  most  dear  and  honoured  lord,  that 
she  entreated  him  to  renounce  the  design  of 
adopting  the  son  of  his  favourite,  addressing 
him  in  tender  and  gentle,  but  veiy  urgent 
tones.  He,  however,  v/as  exceedingly  incensed 
at  her  interference,  and  asked  how  she,  a 
mere  woman,  dared  speak  on  state  affairs. 
The  empire,  he  said  was  his.  He  would  rule 
it  at  his  pleasure.  He  would  not  heed  her 
counsels.  He  would  never  see  or  speak  to 
her  again.  And  in  a  rage  he  rose  to  leave 
her. 

But  the  Midia  followed,  entreated  still 
more  humbly,  bore  with  him  still  more 
patiently,  and  begged  him  to  reflect  that  if 
he  persisted  in  a  resolution  so  hateful  to  all, 
on  the  morrow  Japan  would  bp  in  rebellion. 
The  Siogoun  was  obstinate,  inflexible,  and 
violent ;  and  the  empress,  finding  argument 
and  entreaty  useless,  and  that  the  time  for 
action  had  come,  drew  her  dagger,  plunged 
it  into  her  husband's  breast,  and  then  with- 
drawing it  repeated  the  blow. 

He  fell  at  her  feet,  dying ;  and  the  empress 
threw  herself  on  her  kness,  and  implored 
him  to  pardon  her  for  having,  at  so  critical  a 
time,  used  the  only  means  in  her  power  to 
save  the  empire  and  the  imperial  dynasty. 
She  assured  him  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
survive  him  ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  she  stabbed  herself  with 
the  same  dagger,  and  fell  lifeless  upon  his 
corpse. 

Her  ladies,  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  her 
fall,  ran  into  the  room,  and  found  the  Siogoun 
and  the  Midia  both  dead.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  prime  minister,  Ino- 
kamon-no-kaini,  made  his  appearance.  The 
note  of  the  Midia  had  alarmed  him,  and  he 
had  hurried  to  the  palace.  He  was  at  once 
ushered  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and  stood 
for  a  time  confounded,  and  in  silence.  But, 
after  a  while,  he  exclaimed :  "  Lo !  a  woman 
has  saved  the  empire  !  But  for  her  bold 
deed,  Japan  would  to-morrow  have  been 
convulsed,  perhaps  destroyed !"  Not  only 
had  the  Midia  very  effectually  prevented  the 
Siogoun,  her  husband,  from  executing  his 
illegal  designs,  but  she  had  in  her  note  given 
instructions  to  Ino-kamon-no-kami,  by  which 
the  accession  of  the  lawful  heir,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  secured.  With 
the  Ja^ianese,  apparently,  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  the  Midia  is  looked  upon,  not  as 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  but  as  the 
deliverer  of  ber  country. 

Koempfer,  whose  history  of  Japan,  inseven- 
teen  hnndred  and  twenty-seven,  seems,  from 
what  recent  travellers  tell  us,  to  be  an 
equally  accurate  history  of  Japan  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  gives  an   account  of 
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the  gic.it  yearly  festivals  of  the  Japanese,  or 
rather  of  some  of  them;  for  he  says  that  it 
vrould  be  almost  endless  to  mention  them  all. 
One   of    these   is   the   Sausruatz   Sannitz — a 


day  of  pleasure  and  diversion  for  young  girls; 
for  whose  sake  a  great  entertainment  is  com- 
monly prepared  by  their  parents,  to  vi'hich 
the  nearest  relations  and  friends  are  invited. 

This  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  a  lady, 
who,  for  an  act  of  extraordinary  merit,  was 
translated  among  the  goddesses  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Bensaitree.  She 
performed  no  less  astonishing  a  feat  than 
that  of  laying  five  hundred  eggs ;  and  in  the 
happy  regions  of  the  gods  she  is  waited  on 
by  the  five  hundred  sons,  who  were  all  hatched 
out  by  a  peasant  and  his  wife. 

But  Kccmpfer  tells  the  whole  story :  One 
Symmias  Dai  Miosin  was  married  to  a  lady 
called  Buodjo,  who  remained  childless  for 
many  years  ;  and,  as  in  Japan  the  childless 
wife  loses  honour,  and  respect,  and  the  love 
of  her  husband,  she  addressed  herself  very 
earnestly  to  the  kamis,  or  gods,  and  that  with 
so  much  success,  that  she  shortly  after  became 
the  mother  of  five  hundred  eggs.  Terrified 
at  this  extraordinay  accident,  she  sat  gazing 
at  the  eggs,  full  of  fear  that  if  they  were 
hatched  they  would  produce  monstrous 
animals.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
maternal  instinct  was  developed,  and  she 
packed  all  her  eggs  in  a  box,  wrote  on  it  the 
word  Fos-joroo,  and  threw  it  into  the  river 
Rinsag_ava. 

Soon   after,   an  old   fisherman,   who  lived 
some  distance  down  the  river,  found  the  box 
floating,  took  it  up,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
full  of  eggs,  carried  them  home  as  a  present 
to  his  wife.     She  was  of  opinion   that  if  all 
those  eggs  were  found  in  the  water,  they  had 
been  thrown  in  for  a  good  reason,  and  <hat 
her   husljand    had   much   better  take   them 
back  to  where  he  found  them.     But  he  said  : 
"  ^^e  are  both  old,  my  dear,  and  just  on  the 
brink  of  the   grave ;  it  will  be   a  matter  of 
very  little  consequence  to  us  what  ever  may 
come    out   of  the   eggs,  therefore  I  have  a 
mind  to  hatch  them  and  see  what   they  will 
produce.'"^     So  he  hatched  them  in  an  oven, 
in  hot  sand  and  between  cushions ;  and  after- 
wards,  when  he   and   his   wife  cracked  the 
shells,  in  every  egg  they  found  a  child.     Now 
it  was  a  very  heavy  burden  for  the  old  couple 
to  keep  such  a  large  young  family.     How- 
ever they  made  shift,  and  bred  up  the  five 
hundred   ou   minced   mug-wort   leaves   and 
boiled  rice.     But  after  a  time  they  grew  so 
big,   and   required   so    much,   that   the   old 
people  could  maintain  them  no  longer  ;   and 
it   was  decided  that  they  must  manage  for 
themsclvs  as  well  as  they  could.     They  took 
to   highway  robbery  as  the   profession  best 
suited  to  their  numbers,  and  for  some  time  it 
seems  to  have  answered  very  well.     At  last 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should  go  up  the 
river  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  famous 
through  the  country  for  his  wealth.     And, 


as  it  turned   out,  this    man's  wife   was  the 
author  of  the  eggs. 

"When  the  five  hundred  made  application 
at  the  door,  one  of  the  servants  asked  their 
names  :  whereupon  they  answered  that  they 
were  a  brood  of  eggs,  and  mere  want  and 
necessity  compelled  them  to  rob,  and  that 
they  would  go  about  their  business  if  any- 
one would  be  so  charitable  as  to  give  tLcm 
victuals.  The  servant  took  this  message  to 
his  lady,  and  she,  in  great  trepidation,  and 
with  joy  and  amazement,  sent  out  to  ask  if 
they  had  really  been  eggs,  whether  some- 
thing had  not  been  written  on  the  box  in 
which  they  were  found  ? 

"Yes,"  said  the  five  hundred,  -'the  Avord 
Fos-joroo." 

Upon  this  the  lady  could  doubt  no  more  : 
she  received  and  acknowledged  the  five  hun- 
dred for  her  children.  She  made  a  grand 
feast  for  them,  and  invited  many  guests  ;  and 
every  guest  was  presented  with  a  dish  of 
sokana,  cakes  of  mug-wort,  and  rice,  and  a 
branch  of  the  apricot-tree  in  blossom. 

As  we  have  said,  she  now  ranks  amoi^g  the 
divinities  of  Japan,  and  is  worshipped  as  the 
Goddess  of  Riches.  The  annual  festival  in 
her  honour  is  held  in  the  spring;  the  guests 
are  waited  on  by  young  girl.«,  and  presented 
with  saki,  and  cakes  made  of  rice  and  the 
leaves  of  young  mug-wort. 

The  Japanese  have  a  pretty  story  as  to  the 
origin  of  music.  They  say,  that  once  upon  a 
time  the  Sun  Goddess  had  been  made  angry 
by  the  violence  of  an  evil  disposed  brother, 
and  she  retired  into  a  cave,  leaving  the 
universe  in  anarchy  and  darkness.  When  all 
other  means  of  appeasing  her  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  music  was  devised  by  the  gods  to 
lure  her  forth.  It  was  successful,  and  the 
beautiful  daylight  broke  again  over  the  earth. 
The  Japanese  are  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  have  a  great  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  yet  they  have  no  idea  of  har- 
mony ;  and  when  there  are  several  per- 
formers on  various  instruments,  they  alwavs 
play  in  unison.  They  are  said,  also  to  know 
very  little  about  melody,  and  to  receive  con- 
tentedly, as  music,  a  monotonous  chaunt, 
accompanied  by  the  tum-tum  of  the  syamsic. 
or  national  instrument,  a  kind  of  guitar  mth 
throe  strings,  two  in  octave.  It  is  played  by 
touching  the  strings  with  a  flat  piece  of  horn 
held  between  the  thumb  and  third  fiuo'er. 
Every  woman  in  Japan — except  the  very 
lowest  born  and  bred — can  accompany  her 
own  singing  on  the  syamsie ;  and  there 
are  very  few  who  cannot  improvise  a  song 
whenever  they  are  in  company  and  an 
opportunity  ofi"ers.  They  dance,  too,  keeping 
the  feet  nearly  immoveable,  and  concealed 
beneath  long  robes,  and  moving  the  arms 
and  body  only.  The  dance  is  pantomimic  in 
character,  and  represents  some  scene  of 
passion,  of  absurdity,  or  of  every-day  life. 
The  dancers  are  always  women,  and  the  men 
gaze  in  rapturous  admiration. 
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An  enthusiastic  traveller,  describes  the 
women  of  Japan  as  the  most  "fascinating 
elegant  ladies  he  ever  saw  in  any  country 
in  the  vrorld/"'  and  '•  having  a  natural  grace 
■which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  so 
that  they  would,  at  their  first  debut,  be 
admired  at  Saint  James's  or  any  other  court 
in  Europe."'  i  From  this  glowing  eulogy  we 
now  turn  to  the  rougher  sex. 

The  Japanese,  as  well  as.  the  Chinese,  by 
some  peculiar  mode  of  culture,  can  increase 
or  diminish  the  size  of  tiov^ers  and  trees. 
A  plum-tree  in  blossom,  a  fir-tree,  and  a 
bamboo  have  been  seen  growing  in  a  box 
only  one  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plum-trees, 
and  cherry-trees  that  are  planted  about 
their  temples  and  in  their  gardens  and 
public  walks  have  blossoms  as  large  as 
roses.  But  this  is  not  all :  they  have 
found  a  method  for  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  human  body,  which 
puts  all  their  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  shade. 

They  can  produce  men  of  barbaric  propor- 
tions, of  almost  fabulous  size  and  strength  ; 
and,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of 
means  to  an  end.  they  set  these  monsters 
apart,  and  train  them  for  wrestlers.  The 
Japanese  wrestlers  are  described  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Japan  E.xpedition  at 
some  length.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
tales  of  an  American  traveller  should  be 
received,  to  say  the  least,  with  as  much 
reserve  as  we  accord  to  the  tales  of  ordinary 
travellers.  But  here  is  the  story  as  we 
find  it. 

Five-and-tvrcnty  human  monsters  come 
tramping  along  like  so  many  elephants. 
Thev  are  enormously  tall  in  stature,  and 
imniense  in  weight  of  flesh.  They  are  not 
encumbered  b  clothing  ;  wearing  round  the 
loins  a  coloured  cloth  adorned  with  fringes, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  prince  in  whose  service  they  may 
happen  to  be.  This  scant  costume  fully 
reveals  their  gigantic  proportions,  their 
bloated  fulness  of  fat,  and  breadth  of  muscle. 
The  princes,  their  proprietors,  are  proud  of 
them,  and  lead  them  up  to  the  astonished 
spectator,  who  is  commanded  to  inspect  them 
minutely,  to  feel  the  firmness  of  the  well- 
rounded  muscles,  and  to  poke  and  pinch  them 
as  ho  would  a  prize  animal.  So  he  attempts 
to  gralj  huge  solid  arms,  and  pass  his  hands 
over  enormous  necks  which  fall  in  folds  of 
massive  flesh  like  the  dewlap  of  a  prize  ox  ; 
and  when  antonishnient  is  expressed  at  this 
wonderful  exhibition  of  animal  development, 
the  monsters  give  a  grunt  expressive  of 
gratified  vanity. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  more  serious  duties 
of  their  calling,  thoy  exhibit  feats  of  strength  : 
thov  run  about  with  lieavy  sa^cks  of  rice, 
which  some  pile  on  their  shoulders,  others 
lift  with  their  teeth  and  carry  in  the  mouth 
as  a  dog  does  a  basket ;  while  others  again 


with  sacks  of  rice  in  their  arms,  do  a  little 
ground  and  loft}'  tumbling. 

"When  this  part  of  the  performance  is  at  an 
end,  attendants  hurry  forwards  to  cool  the 
monsters  with  fans,  and  to  clothe  them  in 
richly  ornamented  robes  of  the  Japanese 
fashion. 

No  spectacle  in  Japan  is  complete,  or  even 
possible,  in  which  bcjth  spectators  and  per- 
formers do  not  make  several  changes  of  cos- 
tume. On  the  stage  this  is  a  matter  of  course 
with  actors  and  actresses,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
tended to  the  audience.  Ladies  who  go  to  the 
play  are  accompanied  by  numerous  servants 
and  a  munificent  wardrobe;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  spectacle,  which  begins  in  the  morning 
and  ends  late  at  night,  they  retire  several 
times,  and  when  they  return  it  is  in  new  and 
gorgeous  attire. 

The  wrestlers  are  dressed  and  led  out  for 
show,  and  then  they  are  undressed  again  ;  and 
a  space  being  prepared,  and  a  ring  formed, 
they  are  divided  into  two  opposing  parties. 
These  two  parties  stand  in  the  ring,  glaring 
at  one  another ;  then  they  tramj)  heavily 
backward  and  forward  so  as  to  show  their 
points,  and  enable  the  spectators  to  make  up 
their  betting  books. 

After  this  they  retire ;  and  all,  with  the 
excej'ition  of  two,  are  again  clothed  in  full 
dress,  and  take  up  their  position  on  the  front 
seats  round  the  ring.  The  two  who  have 
been  reserved  now  come  forward,  with  the 
simple  cloth  bound  round  their  loins,  and 
walk  with  slow  and  delilierate  steps  into 
the  centre  of  the  ring.  They  stand  eyeing 
each  other  with  a  wary  look,  glaring  with  a 
brutal  ferocity,  each  watching  a  chance  to 
catch  his  antagonist  oft'  his  guard.  And  as 
the  savage  nature  comes  more  and  more 
to  the  surface,  they  assume  the  look  and 
even  the  movements  of  two  wild  fierce  bulls. 
As  they  continue  to  eye  each  other,  they 
stamp  heavily  on  the  ground,  pawing  the 
earth,  as  it  were,  witli  impatience  ;  and  then 
thoy  stoop,  grasp  handfuls  of  earth,  and  fling 
it  with  an  angry  toss  over  their  backs. 
They  crouch  down  low,  still  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  one  on  the  other,  and  watching 
each  movement;  then  in  a  moment  there  is 
a  sudden  spring,  a  great  shock  as  the  massive 
frames  strike  one  another,  a  rebound;  and 
then  the  two  monsters  become  one  monster, 
with  many  limbs  heaving  and  struggling, 
with  great  muscles  rising  in  distinct  outline, 
with  bloated  faces,  and  gushes  of  purple 
blood. 

Prize-fighting  in  Japan  is  very  much  like 
prize-fighting  in  England.  But  perhaps  in 
Japan  they  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
exhibition  more  truly  than  we  do,  and  it  is 
quite  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  scone, 
and  a  legitimate  demonstration,  when  the 
next  antagonist  lowers  his  head  and  rushes 
at  his  opponent  hollowing  like  a  bull. 

Let  us  leave  the  wrestlers,  they  will  all 
struggle  in  succession,  and  with  a  like  result, 
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and  then  the  man  who  can  give  and  take 
most  will  .stand  panting  and  victorious,  and 
will  be  led  off  in  triumph. 

The  spectators  mean  \vhile,instpad  of  talking 
slang  and  looking  disreputable,  like  the 
frequenters  of  English  prize-fights,  Avill  go 
home  to  music  and  poetry  and  water-parties. 
Perhaps  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
shall  find  them  in  the  company  of  ladies, 
sitting  by  a  cool  running  stream  or  in  a  shady 
grove,  each  with  a  book.  The  book  may  be 
of  poetry,  or  containing  religious  and  moral 
apophthegms. 

Japanese  literature  is  as  yet  almost  un- 
known to  us,  and  seems  not  to  be  of  the 
highest  order.  Indeed,  depth  of  thought, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  or  anv  largo  and 
general  views  of  society  and  humanity,  we 
couki  not  expect  to  find  among  such  a  people. 
Their  civilisation  has,  emphatically,  the  heart 
eaten  out  of  it.  It  is  external  only,  and  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  reality  of  inward 
cultureand  development  corresponding  to  it. 
Andthus  we  find  refinement  and  barbarity, 
consideration  for  others  and  the  grossest 
cruelty,  existing  not  only  in  members  of  the 
same  nation,  but  in  one  and  the  same  indivi- 
dual. 

In  the  dramas  which  attract  and  fascinate 
them,  they  represent  on  the  stage  the  most 
astoumlingly  cruel  punishments  by  torture  ; 
and  they  take  pleasure  in  witnessing  not 
only  the  representation,  but  the  punishments 
and  tortures  actually '  inflicted.  Although 
theatres  are  the  favourite  resort  of  Japanese 
ladies  and  gsntlemen,  the  actors  are  held  in 
great  contempt ;  as  it  is  magnificently  said, 
that  "A  man  who  will  give  up  his  own  cha- 
racter to  assume  that  of  another  for  pay  and 
-profit,  can  have  no  sense  of  honour." 

Indeed  (he  Japanese  can  utter  sentiments 
that  sound  well,  as  for  example,  the  follow- 
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Upright  in  heart  bo  thou,  and  pure, 
So  shall  the  blessing  of  God 
Through  eternity  be  upon  thco  ;1 
Clamorous  prayers  stiall  not  avail, 
But  truly  a  clear  conscience, 
That  worships  and  fears  in  silence. 

As  a  specimen  cf  their  light  literature, 
take  the  follou'ing  quaint  pa'^sage  from  the 
preface  to  the  "Tale  of  the  Six  Folding 
Screens: 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  nothing  about  fightinir 
with  enemies,  or  about  conjurors,  or  magical  works,  or 
fairy  discourses,  or  jackalls,  or  wolves, or  toads  ;  nothing 
about  pedigrees,  or  jewels,  or  any  other  lost  property. 

Here  are  no  stories  of  confusion  between  the  names  Of 
father  and  son,  or  elder  and  younger  brother  [such  con- 
fusion seems  very  natural  when  we  remember  the  num- 
bers of  times  every  Japanese  may,  and  does,  change  his 
name];  no  s?aled-up  boxes,  or  hair-pins,  or  mysterious 
revelations  of  the  gods  and  Buddhas  by  means  of  dreams; 
no  mortal  swords  pointed  against  each  other;  nothing 


which  makes  the  blood  run  cold  can  at  all  be  found  in  it. 
Convinced  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  adage,  that  "  Men 
and  folding  screens  cannot  stand  unless  they  be  bent, 
we  have  here  hastily  put  together  upon  this  perishable 
paper,  covered  with  figures,  the  brief  notes  of  good  coun- 
sel, as  a  border,  or  frame,  to  the  talc  of  six  such  folding 
screens,  under  the  new  forms  of  this  transitory  world, 
who  have  wholly  disdained  to  bend;  and  we  publish  the 
same  to  the  world. 

And  so  for  the  present  we  leave  Japanese 
literature,  referring  the  reader  curious  for 
further  information  to  the  interesting  com- 
pilnrion,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted, 
entitled,  Japan  and  her  People,  by  ]Mr. 
Andrew  Steinmetz,  and  to  the  works  quoted 
and  consulted  by  him. 
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It  is  my  certain  belief  tha';  all  the  old 
talismans  mentioned  so  pleasantly  in  the 
Arabim  Nights,  and  other  fairy  books — to 
wit,  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  the  seven-league 
boots  of  Hop  0'  my  Thumb,  the  Sultan's  carpet 
that  conveyed  him  wherever  he  wished  :  in 
fact,  the  invisible  cap,  the  sword  that  could 
cut  through  stone,  and  other  supernatural 
trifles — are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  marine- 
store  shops  that  one  meets  Mith  in  the 
Moorish  cities  of  Spain.  No  man  of  sense 
for  a  moment  can  think,  therefore,  that  I 
was  at  all  imaginative  or  too  sanguine  in 
spending  several  days  in  Cordova,  looking 
for  those  invaluable  curiosities,  among  heaps 
of  rusty  bits,  notched  rapiers,  dinted  breast 
and  back  pieces  of  soiled  steel,  Moorish 
cushions  worked  with  embroidery,  old  cocked 
hats,  ragged  pack-saddle.s,  cracked  muskets, 
and  dagger-knives  big  as  scythe-blades.  I 
turned  over  a  great  many  grensy  roliijious 
books:  such  as  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  and 
The  Eestacies  of  Saint  IJarabba^:  piles  of  prints 
of  victories  won  by  the  Spanish  against  tha 
French,  cicrar-cases  without  number,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  boots,  the  carpet,  tlie  purse, 
the  cap,  it  was  not  mine  to  find,  though 
my  greedy  and  too  sanguine  hand  literally 
leaped  at  every  old  pair  of  jack-boots,  piece 
of  faded  matting,  worn  out  nightcap,  and 
soiled  money-bag  I  saAV  in  the  vaults  of  faded 
vanity. 

But  one  thing  I  did  bring  home  was  a 
treasure  scarcely  less  magical  than  those 
M'hich  I  in  vain  searched  for  in  the  dusty 
marine  store-shops  and  curiosity  warehouses 
of  Cordova.  This  was  a  simple  kaleidoscope. 
Yes,  a  simple  telescope-looking  tube,  covered 
with  a  sort  of  Tnilian  orange  mottle  of  ]iaper, 
with  the  usual  tin  peep-hole,  the  black 
valves  inside,  and  the  little  dark  jeweller's 
shop  of  jingling  glass  tumblino;  about 
inside  in  a  sort  of  harlequin  puzzle  of 
dazzling  colours,  just  as  if  a  magician, 
reduced  in  old  age  to  go  about  in  crims' n 
robe  and  yellow  slippei-s,  and  to  keep  a  stall 
in  the  Lowthcr  Arcade,  had  manufactured  a 
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new  toy  by  cutting  up  half  a  dozen  rainbows 
into  a  salad,  seasoning  the  dish  by  slicing 
in  a  sunset  cloud,  two  dozens  of  Rowney's 
best  water-colours,  and  serving  up  with  a 
garnish  of  fricasseed  summer-flowers,  parti- 
cula,rly  tulips,  adding  a  sprinkle  of  jewel-dust 
and  some  layers  of  butterflies  cut  small  "to 
liking." 

Now  Avhy  I  bought  a  kaleidoscope,  it 
would  puzzle  a  Dutchman  to  tell.  I  suppose, 
for  the  same  reason  I  sent  my  maiden  aunt 
a  caricature  of  herself,  and  got  '"scratched" 
out  of  her  will  the  same  evening.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  still  boy  at  my  heart,  and  like 
what  T  liked  as  a  boy,  particularly  cricket, 
hardbake,  foxhunting,  the  Times,  marbles, 
and  kaleidoscopes.  So,  seeing  at  an  English 
store  in  Cordova,  that  ancient  Moorish  city 
— the  city  of  Cordova — a  kaleidoscope  stuck 
up,  looking  low  and  forlorn,  like  a  deserted 
and  orphan  obelisk,  among  a  row  of  pmk 
hair-oil  bottles  with  some  fairy-like  French 
name  on  them,  some  bootjacks,  and  white 
Spanish  slippers — for  black  boots,  or,  indeed, 
leather  boots  at  all.  are  seldom  Avoru  in 
burning  Andalusia — I  bought  it,  because  on 
those  wet  days  in  London,  when  as  a  child 
I  used  to  rummage  my  toy  cupljoard  in  the 
back  parlour,  and  after  dismomljering  the 
musical  cart,  unmaking  the  toy  carjionter's 
tools,  and  beating  my  pasteboard  shield  with 
the  great  vermillion  cross  to  a  jelly,  I  used 
to  always  fall  back  to  that  untiring,  delicious, 
magical  kaleidoscope — the  optical  wonder 
that  did  not  set  me  to  dissect  light,  or  settle 
scientific  laws,  but  made  me  an  artist's  colour- 
man  till  death  do  us  ]iart. 

Eut  this  Spanish  kaleidrscope  is  not  the 
old  toy  quite ;  no,  it  has  a  spice  of  magic  and 
the  black  art  about  it.  The  old  London 
toy  was  a  mere  shake-up  of  geometric  flowers, 
of  rainbow  crystals,  jostling  and  shufliling 
with  regimental  haste  into  budding  stars  and 
radiant  mosaic  wheels,  a  sort  of  angelic 
pattern  book  in  fact,  such  as  an  artificial- 
flower  maker  might  use  in  Elysium — a  cata- 
logue of  fossil  flowers  of  the  first  suggestions, 
skeletons  of  the  blossoms  that  broke  out 
with  ]>urifi  ■<■  beauty  after  the  Deluge.  That 
was  the  London  toy.  But  that  is  a  kaleido- 
scope of  Spanish  scenes  and  Spanish  people, 
painted  on  glass  with  the  juice  of  liquorice 
root  and  of  orange  fruit.  Every  time  I  shake 
it  when  [  am  in  the  mood,  and  have  taken 
my  medicinal  sherry  tonic,  hy  some  singular 
inner  machinery,  a  hidden  spring  clicks  and 
clicks,  and  a  now  scone  and  a  new  province 
meets  the  introspective  eye  applied  to  the 
touch-hole.  I  shake,  and  thoy  change.  How 
many  slides  there  are  1  know  not ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  thou  all. 
The  old  toy  may  have  suggested,  as  it  is 
said,  new  patterns  to  thofeeljlo  imaginations 
of  carpet  weavers  and  ribbon  design  ers  ;  but 
there,  mine  has  suggested  to  me  a  whole 
volume  of  travels,  think  of  tliat,  M;ister 
Brooke.       I    want    vou   to    run    round    iho 


dark  l>inns  of  my  little  diorama  kaleidoscope 
with  me,  and  look  in  at  the  little  doorway 
every  time  I  shake  it.  It  will  show  you  in 
a  bright,  illuminated  coup  d'oeil,  all  at  once, 
better  than  I  could  describe  to  you,  Spain 
with  all  its  varieties,  plain,  mountain,  sea, 
and  river,  the  contrasting  dress  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  varieties  of  hot  and  cold, 
light  and  dark,  temperament  and  climate. 

Now,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  stand 
■cside,anddon'tbreatheupon  the  glasses;  walk 
up,  Avalk  up,  we're  just  going  to  begin.  I 
shake  the  instrument  lightly  in  my  right 
hand,  thus;  you  hear  the  glass  jingle — there 
is  no  deception,  no  deception — look  in,  and 
tell  me  what  j'ou  see. 

k 
FIRST    SHAKE. 

A  REGION  of  sheep  and  swine — it  is 
Estremadura;  those  silver  threads  drawn 
across  its  slate  and  granite  rocks,  its  turfy 
sheep  walks  and  aromatic  wastes,  are  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  ;  in 
other  countries  they  would  be  peopled  with 
ships,  here  they  serve  but  as  ditches  for 
draining.  Once  a  land  of  corn  and  oil  under 
Moor  and  Roman,  p]stromadura  is  now  a 
sheep  walk,  desert  of  grass  and  thyme.  That 
man  you  see  under  the  cork-tree  sounding  his 
born  is  a  swineherd;  that  horseman  wrapped 
in  a  sheep -skin  a  smuggler,  in  winter  a  wild 
duck  shooter ,  in  the  oozy  swamps  on  tJie 
banks  of  the  Guadiana.  No  fear  of  robbing 
here,  the  people  are  too  poor,  and  the 
ti-avellers  are  scarce.  That  dull  city  on  the 
hill  above  the  river  yonder,  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  is  Badajoz,  where  much 
English  blood,  and  French,  too,  was  once 
shed.  That  white  ring  of  road  winds  from 
Badajoz  to  Madrid,  and  from  there  to  Seville." 
Here  in  that  heap  of  grey  ruins,  where  the 
wild  fig  grows,  the  frog  croaks,  and  the  stork 
snajis  his  bill,  is  the  once  famous  Roman  city 
of  jMerida  :  and  not  far  off  is  Medellin,  where 
Cortes  was  born.  You  may  know  it,  though 
it  is  but  a  speck  in  the  kaleidoscope,  by  tha 
castle  on  the  hill  and  the  bridge  below. 
You  can  only  see  you  cannot  hear,  through 
the  kaleidoscope ;  it  is  no  ear  trumpet,  or 
you  might  hear  from  the  wild  olives  of  tho 
desert  tracks  there  to  the  right  the  perpetual 
soft  cooing  of  the  Barbary  turtle  doves,  who 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  woods  Avith 
the  crested  hoopoe,  the  bee-cater  and  tho 
blue  pic. 

Observe  the  shepherds  who  pa.ss  across  our 
picture  chamber,  they  wear  leather  jerkins 
open  at  the  arms,  and  tho  women  short  green, 
red,  and  yellow  serge  petticoats,  with  cloth 
mantillas  and  silver  clasps  ;  there  are  sandals 
on  their  pretty  ballot-dancing  feet.  They 
all  wear  crosses  ;  and  under  chestnut-trees 
covered  with  Avhito  flowers,  or  tripping  about 
p+.  vintage  time,  look  very  romantic,  pleasant, 
and  unnatural.  But  you  must  not  expect 
this  small  kaleidoscope  circle,  though  it  does 
seem  to  widen  and  widen,  will  show  you  all 
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Estremadiira,  the  old  Duke  of  Alva's  palace, 
for  instance — the  oak-wood  where  Pizarro 
drove  his  swine,  or  the  wliite  belfry  and 
cypresses  of  the  Cannelite  convent:  no; 
what  I  see  is  two  sorts  of  country,  both 
desert,  lonely,  and  barren  ;  one  sheep-track, 
thyme,  cistus.  and  crop-cared  grass  ;  another 
oak-woods  and  swine  walks. 

Ifyourej'c  could  pierce  tiiose  beech  woods 
there  to  the  right,  you  would  see  the  countless 
herds  of  swine  that  at  night  thunder  back  to 
the  dirly  villages  of  the  kind-hearted,  lazy, 
pork-loving,  sausage-eating  Estremadurans. 
As  for  the  lower  plains  out  of  sight,  they  are 
noisy  with  the  incessant  droning-chirping  of 
the  locust  and  cicala,  which  the  peasant  burns 
in  heaps  and  even  institutes  religious  pro- 
cessions with  bell,book,and  candle  to  exorcise. 
And  as  the  kaleidoscope  can  only  play  its 
own  set  of  tunes,  can  onl}'  show  you  one  aspect 
of  the  year,  I  tell  you  that  in  April  all  the 
countr}'  is  dusty,  and  alive  with  thousands  of 
sheep  leturning  in  ilocks  of  enormous  extent 
to  the  cool  hills,  from  whence  in  October  they 
had  come  with  great  bands  of  shepherds  and 
dogs  to  seek  the  warmer  plains.  The  great 
festivals  of  Estremadura  are  the  sheep-shear- 
ing in  May,  and  the  pig-killing  in  November, 
always  something  to  do,  in  winter  the  lamb- 
ing; in  March,  the  marking  and  tail  cutting, 
and  in  yeptember,  the  daubing  the  sheep  witli 
red  ochre,  to  make  the  wool  fine.  But  I 
must  not  stop  all  day  basking  in  the  purple 
thyme  of  the  Estremaduran  sheep-walks, 
that  plague  and  the  sword  have  since  the 
Moor  left  all  but  returned  to  desert.  I  shake 
the  kaleidoscope  again,  and  the  scene  changes 
to  Leon. 

SECOND    SHAKE. 

I  AM  staring  on  the  green  wooded  hills  and 
fiery  dusty  plains  of  Leon.  Those  little  toy 
towns  of  stone  are  the  Leonese  cities.  Leon, 
Salamanca,  and  Valladolid.  Kecollections  of 
Moorish  and  French  storming  forays,  of  horse 
and  foot  rise  around  me,  1  see  the  great 
whirl[)Ools  of  corn,  and  the  slopes  where  the 
sour  wine  grows.  T  see  the  pastures  where 
the  herdsmen  direct  the  cattle  with  stones 
from  their  slings,  just  such  as  knocked  out 
Don  Quixote's  jaw-teeth  when  he  mistook  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  an  army  of  infidels,  and 
rode  down  among  them  lance  in  rest.  I  see 
the  tepid  trout-streams,  hot  enough  to  boil 
the  fish,  and  the  great  golden  seas  of  corn, 
that  roll  in  summer  round  Zamora.  Again  1 
hear  the  creaking  wooden  wheels,  and  see  the 
mules  toil  at  the  simple  plough.  Shall  I 
forget  the  simple,  hospitable  Leonese,  who 
still  talk  of  Wellington  as  '■  the  great  Lord," 
and  love  Englishmen  for  his  sake.  Shall  I 
forget  their  clean,  comfortable  farm-houses, 
where  the  herdsmen  were  centaurs,  and  the 
cattle-branding  was  a  feast  of  good  things, 
where  castanets,  and  fifes,  and  drums,  set  the 
peasant  feet  dancing.  Shall  I  forget  the 
strange  dress  of  the  cliarro,  or  country  beau. 


that  is  to  be  seen  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo — the 
low,  broad-brimmed  hat,  large  as  an  umbrella, 
the  rich  embroidered  shirt,  with  the  gold 
bossy  brooch  ;  the  low.  square  waistcoat  of 
pounced  and  figured  velvet,  cut  low  to  show 
the  wonderful  shirt  even  below  the  waist ; 
the  square  silver  buttons,  too,  of  that  marvel- 
lous waistcoat,  and  the  quaint  cross  ribbons  ; 
the  jacket  open  like  a  South  American's  at  the 
elbow,  and  edged  with  black  velvet,  rich  and 
soft ;  the  broad  belt  instead  of  the  red  webby 
sash,  long,  dark  cloth  gaiters,  embroidered 
below  the  knee,  large  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  a  javelin,  patriarchal  stick,  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  cloak  over  his  shoulder  ;  and 
here,  too,  even  in  the  mud  hovels,  in  the  plains 
near  Valladolid,  we  see  that  enchanted 
creature,  the  charra,  or  Leonese  belle,  the 
caramba  in  her  black  shining  hair,  which  is 
covered  by  the  square  cloth  mantilla,  fastened 
by  a  silver  brooch  ;  the  hood  richly  embroi- 
dered. As  for  the  little  red  velvet  bodice 
that  clasps  her  round,  it  is  adorned  with  a 
patch-work  of  patterned  bugles,  which  run 
about  in  flowery  knots  all  round  her  bosom ; 
her  wristcuifs  are  worked  with  gold  thread  ; 
her  sash  ties  behind;  her  petticoat  is  scarlet 
as  a  geranium,  if  it  is  not  purple  as  a  pansy  ; 
her  apron  is  like  an  old-fashioned  sampler, 
starred  with  quaint  birds  aud  flowers  :  her 
handkerchief  is  embroidered  with  gold;  and 
she  wears  chains  of  coloured  stones,  which 
have  come  down  to  her  as  heir-looms.  For  all 
that,  he  and  she  are  honest  and  simple  as  heart 
could  wish  them  ;  and  if  you  sleep  in  the 
charro's  cottage,  though  it  be  but  of  unbaked 
brick,  and  you  are  weary  of  the  dusty  plains 
and  dreary  bare  hills  of  Leon,  and  long  to  pass 
over  even  to  the  cold  damp  Asturias,  still  you 
will  not  easily  forget  the  good  people's  hos- 
pitality, their  towers  of  four-post  beds,  the 
clean,  fringed  sheets,  and  the  regal  pillows, 
embroidered  with  lions  and  castles.  Again 
I  fancy  myself  riding  through  the  salt,  dust- 
smoke  of  the  Leon  plains,  and  see  the  herds 
tossing  their  horns,  and  bellowing  as  the 
stones  from  the  herdsmen's  slings  turn  them 
left  or  right.  But  I  must  on  to  Gallicia,  the 
rainy  coast  country  of  Gallicia,  whose  ports, 
Vigo  and  Coruna,  have  often  listened  to 
the  voice  of  English  cannon. 

THIRD   SHAKE. 

Yes,  this  is  Gallicia,  the  country  that  th® 
Minho  divides  from  Portugal,  and  whos^ 
shores  run  down  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  i^ 
from  the  snowy  mountains,  green  meadows, 
and  chestnut  forests,  which  bears  and  wolves 
still  haunt,  that  the  Madrid  porters  and  the 
Lisbon  water-carriers  come.  Here  you  see 
the  women  ploughing  or  turning  the  distaff 
under  a  hedge,  hard,  rugged,  and  ugly  ;  the 
men,  strong,  hardy,  boorish,  and  rude,  you 
meet  in  every  coasting  vessel  with  bundle  in 
red  handkerchief  and  green  umbrella,  return- 
ing home  with  their  Portuguese  earnings. 
This  is  the  country  of  contrasts — from  the 
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wret-^heil  inns  without  cliimnevs.  where  no 
one  but  a  muleteer  can  cet  anything;  to  eat. 
to  the  ptuiling  valleys  and  rich  farms  of 
the  lower  A'inho.  ITei'e  the  cottnp:es  are  mere 
stahles,  theii 


gojas   run  over  with  corn  and 


wine. 

No  one  who  hns  ever  been  to  Spain  will 
forjret  the  stolid,  litifjious,  stubliui'u  groups 
of  emigrant  (Jnlliriaus  v.liom  lie  meets  on  the 
dechs  of  the  coj.stingsteamei-? — whom  lie  sees 
land  at  Coiuniia,  or  disenibaik  at  Yigo. 
The}'  look  like  Irishmen  without  their  sparkle, 
fire,  or  wit — Trishnieu  with  the  soul  out — 
Ti-ishmen  stupified  to  helots — Irishmen  crown 
prudent,  churlish,  and  industrious.  Tliere 
they  sit  silent  and  absorbed,  leaning  on  their 
great  black-liandlcd  umbrellas,  the  crooks 
under  their  beardless  chins,  wrapped  in  their 
heav}^  great  coats :  they  sit  dismal  and 
forlorn,  their  penury  and  hard  frugality  not 
unalloyed  with  selfishness,  the  black  shadow 
of  prudence.  How  glnd  we  were  to  clear  the 
decks  at  Vigo  and  cnrt  them  off — blankets, 
bedding,  and  all — in  that  little  green  bay  of 
Vigo.  Now  for  the  Asturias,  the  Wales  of 
Spain,  leaving  Compostella,  the  shrine  of  Saint 
James.  Corunna  and  its  fertile  coast,  even 
the  old  thin  e°:g  merchant  from  that  city, 
who  told  me  he  helped  to  burv  Sir  John 
Moore,  and,  hey  presto,  with  my  kaleidoscope 
to  the  Asturias. 

FOURTH    SHAKE. 

I  SFE  a  tract  of  cloud v  mountains,  where 
once  the  Goths  took  shelter  from  the  Moors, 
high  up  among  the  eagles.  I  see  the  bari'ier 
of  hills  that  divide  it  from  Leon,  and  the 
northern  range  that  borders  the  Bay  of 
Biscny.  and  serves  tbeseAsturians  for  another 
frontier.  I  see  fir  woods  and  green  turf, 
and  breathe  ngain  after  those  dusty  plains  of 
Leon,  those  fiery  hot  valleys  choked  with 
orance  trees  of  Callicia.  I  see  hill  and  dale, 
meadow,  wood,  and  river,  spread  out  as  on  a 
map.  T  &ee  mountains  ten  thousand  feet 
higli.  helmeted  with  perpetual  clouds  that 
make  the  countr}'- mild  and  damp  as  Eng- 
land. 

No  turbans  of  Andalusia,  or  open  jackets 
here,  but  white  felt  cnps,  turned  u])  with 
green,  and  close,  waim  jerkins.  No  (lallieian 
clumsy  sabots,  but  leather  shoes.  No  Gal- 
licinn  ponies,  but  stout,  hardy  col>s.  No  red 
velvet  bodices  for  tie  women,  but  >ellow 
and  green  ones;  dark  serge  and  black 
maTitles.  with  garnishincs  of  coral  necMaces 
and  gold  lacings.  No  bull-fighting  heie  ;  but 
sturdyskittles  nnd  single-stick.mou'  ci('er  too, 
than  wine.  Tl:e.«e  are  the  kind,  civil  people, 
who  eiriigrate  to  become  the  cooks  and  valets, 
ami  jenurious,  chejiting  small  trndei-s  of 
Spain.  They  are  active,  hardy,  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  mercenary  as  the  Swiss.  Like 
tlim.  they  have  the  goitre  and  home-siek- 
ress.  Like  the  Welsh,  they  are  jnond  ol 
theii'  cheese  and  their  pedipiees.  'Iheie  is 
no  ri^ad  in  the  Asturias.  and  there  is  not  one 


good  one  in  Gallicia.  Here  you  can  fish 
and  shoot  till  you  are  satisfied  ;  lor  there 
are  no  game  preserves,  and  no  gentlemen 
poulterers. 

But  I  long  for  another  shake  of  my  toy,  and 
want  to  get  to  Castille.  where  all  the  bluest 
blood  of  Spain  is.  and  must  leave  the  che-suut 
woods,  maize-fields,  babbling  torrents  and 
storm}-  sierras  of  the  Asturias.  What  we 
want  is  the  mountain-girt  table-laud  of  the 
Castille. 

FIFTH     SHAKE. 

I  AIM  aware  of  mountains,  and  barren,  dusty 
treeless  table-lands.  All  Castille  is  like  the 
bit  the  kaleidoscope  shows  you,  for  I  am  not 
going  to  shake  the  toy  again,  to  bring  up 
Madrid.  The  hamlets  are  all  mud  houses. 
Nowlure  do  you  see  hedges,  enchisiires,  or 
landmarks.  You  hear  no  bird.  You  see  no 
crops,  but  patches  <if  corn,' peas,  j^nd  saffron, 
'fhe  men  wrapped  in  rugged  brown  cloaks, 
are  proud,  unobliging,  not  so  chatt}'  and 
witty  as  the  quick  Andalusian  or  crafty 
Valencian,  less  stern,  but  less  wrathful  and 
treacherous.  As  one  who  knew  them  well 
said  :  "  The  Castillian  is  not  addicted  to  low 
degrading  vices,  although  proud,  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  suierstitious,  and  uncommercial. 
He  is  true  to  his  (Jod  and  king,  his  religion 
running  often  into  bigotry,  his  loyalty  into 
subserviency.'"^ 

SIXTH    SHAKE. 

I  AM  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  Here  is 
Bilboa ;  yonder  San  Sebastian;  and  I  see 
over  there  the  mountains  where  neither 
Goth,  IMoor,  nor  Boman  could  ever  keep  foot- 
hold. These  Basques  are  poor,  proud,  fleiy 
people;  intense!}^  national,  and  quaint 
enough,  with  their  strange  hats,  their  sandals 
and  brogues,  cuilgels,  curious  dances,  and 
strange  Tartarian  language.  Whether  on 
mountain,  valley,  or  seacoast;  whether  on  the 
slopes,  where  the  oak  and  chesnut  woods 
are,  or  in  the  orchards  and  maize-fields  of 
the  lower  plains;  whether  in  the  green  hills 
above  their  town, or  the  castle  fortress-looking 
barred-up  houses  with  shields  over  the  door- 
ways. I  observe  as  I  give  the  glass  just  the 
susp'cion  of  a  shake  those  blue-capped  men 
with  qneerbandages  round  their  legs  and  rude 
sandals,  fresh  fr<im  the  iron  mine  peilia  s, 
wending  up  to  that  little  village  with  the 
domed  belfry  and  whitewashed  houses,  half 
hid  in  green  cop.^es  and  groves  of  chesnut. 
•'  Going  home  from  work,  I  suppose  V  say 
you.  0,  no;  I  see  it  is  Sunday,  and  tlieie  is 
going  to  be  a  wedding  and  a  feast.  Here 
comes  a  man  with  the  national  baijiipe.  and 
hei'c  others  with  fifes,  taml  oiuines,  and 
flageolets.  Jubilant  will  be  the  harmony, 
hideous  the  clamour.  There  will  be  stieet 
dances  and  firing  off  of  guns  as  the  Moors 
Ti.'ed  to  do.  'Ibeie  will  be  ofl'eimps  of  com 
and  biead  (in  a  jiagan  way)  to  the  biide's 
ancestors'  manes.     Here   come   the  men  in 
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brogues:  here  the  -woincn  with  the  hoods 
and  long  plaited  hair.  To-)norro\v  there  will 
be  hill  pilgrimage;  and  to-night  much  sour 
wine  will  be  drunk.  There  go  the  guns — 
bang,  bang.  0,  my  poor  ears  !  let's  get  out 
of  this. 

SEVENTH  SHAKE. 

"VYhat  do  you  see  ?  Don't  be  all  day — 
What  do  you  see  ?  I  see  a  troop  of  stubborn- 
looking  men  in  knee-breeches  and  broad- 
brimmed,  slouching  Ijrigand  hats.  They  wear 
■wide  silk  sashes,  and  the  colours  they  most 
affect  seem  to  bo  red  and  blue.  They  look 
as  they  wind  up  that  snowy  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees,  vigorous,  brave  and  hardy,  simple 
men,  but  obstinate  enough  to  realise  the  old 
proverb  against  them,  which  says  that  they 
knock  nails  into  walls  with  their  heads. 
They  hate  the  French  and  the  Castillians; 
and  though  slow  to  learn  a  new  idea,  never 
forget  it  when  it  becomes  an  old  one.  It  is  a 
wind-swept,  craggy,  rock-girt  country  is 
Aragon.  Its  hills  full  of  game,  its  hill 
streams  cf  trout,  its  deserts  of  gnawing 
barrenness ;  in  spite  of  the  Ebro  and 
Saragossa,  I  had  sooner  be  out  of  it.  Eight 
thousand  feet  high  in  the  Aragon  Pyrenees 
there  is  perpetual  snow^     Land  of  the  bear 


and  wild  goaf, 


of  the  wolf  and  eagle,  again  I 


look  at  thy  crags  and  glaciers.  I  hear  the 
shepherd's  whistle,  or  the  smugglers'  song  as 
his  loaded  mules  come  feeling  their  way 
down  the  crumbling  path.  Again  I  see  thy 
royal  Maladita,  the  sky-pinnacle  battlements 
that  divided  two  kingdoms,  thy  passes,  thy 
beds,  thy  torrents,  thy  valleys,  thy  basins, 
thy  amphitheatres  of  rock,*  thy  dens  of 
guerillas  and  smugglers. 

eighth  shake. 

I  KNOW  now,  by  the  long  red  caps,  jackets 
hung  over  the  shoulder,  and  long  dark 
breeches,  tl  at  I  am  in  harsh  tafurnine 
Catalonia.  I  see  by  the  large  ugly  women, 
neither  graceful  as  the  Andalusian,  or 
sumptuously  beautiful  as  the  Yalencians, 
by  their  innnense  amethyst  ^loorish  car- 
rings,  supported  by  threads,  by  their  tight 
bodices,  har.dkerchiefs  and  serge  man- 
tillas. I  ki!Ow  their  rough,  independent 
manner.  They  are  frugal,  honest,  brave, 
and  obstinate,  liut  not  courteous  or  lazv, 
like  the  Castillian.  Sailors  and  demo- 
crats half  of  them  ;  traders  and  smugglers 
the  other  half. — rough  and  ready.  I  see  now 
its  wooded  hills  and  snowy  peaks  :  its  ever- 
green valleys  and  smugglers'  roads,  its  plains 
and  harbours.  Why  that  city  on  tie  sea 
is  surely  Barcelona,  city  of  nuts,  and  yonder 
is  Tarragona.  Wliat  are  those  mountains  ? 
Why  Montserrat  to  be  sure,  rent  as  the 
monks  say,  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  throne  of  the  Virgin  as  the  Cataloniau 
thinks;  a  nest  of  hernutapes  and  lies,  where 
you  may  hear  the  gun-fire  from  the  next 
fortress-tower,    break   through    the   intoned 


monotony  of  the  vesper-bell.  Adieu  to  Cata- 
lonia. The  horses  beat  their  feet  for  us  at 
the  door. 

NINTH    SHAKE. 

We  are  in  fertile,  damp,  melody-bearing 
Valencia— the  Moor's  lost  Paradii-e,  the  Cid'a 
country,  the  wet  region  of  canals  and  rice 
tl;at  fallow  men  dig  and  dur^ — and-\\hcie 
mulberry  stains  every  thing  purple.  These 
men  you  see  in  hempen  sandals  and  fcollcEs 
stockings,  white  lined  drawcrs.gaudy  jackets, 
with  open  shirt-sleeves,  plaids,  and  gay 
sashes,  are  the  muleteers  of  Spain  and  the 
hackney-coachmen  of  Madrid.  Observe  their 
lank  black  hair  bound  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief. As  for  these  women  who,  at  IMadrid, 
would  be  selling  iced  drinks  in  the  streets, 
and  here  are  washing  in  the  doorways,  they 
have  theirrolls  of  hair  pierced  with  huge  silver 
pins,  big  as  daggers,  and  wear  silver  gilt  combs 
with  the  Virgin's  image  upon  them.  Ihose 
ornaments  and  little  silver  idol-saints  that 
they  wear  are  talismans  against  the  Evil 
Eye.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Valencians ; 
they  are  sullen,  cruel,  cunning,  and  revenge- 
ful ;  gay,  yet  treacherous ;  plausible,  but  suspi- 
cious. Kegion  of  balmy  air  and  tropical  fer- 
tility, with  thy  low  sandy  shore,  from  which 
the  Mediterranean  shrinks  away  like  a 
wearied  lover,  with  thy  Avatch-towers,  and  thy 
perpetual  carob-trees,  thy  Avatcr-wheels 
strung  with  jars,  and  thy  vine-dressers  and 
silk-winders.     Shake ! 

TENTH   SHAKE. 

In  vain  I  shake  the  glass,  for  smuggling 
Eonda,  still  I  look  through,  and  find  Anda- 
lusia. Here  is  real  Spain  again.  Yes,  there 
is  the  broAvu  Guadalquivir,  and  the  tower  of 
Seville,  the  desert  banks,  the  purple  moun- 
tains, the  orange  grove,  the  bull-ring,  the 
sugar-canes,  the  land  of  the  gay,  buzzing, 
witty,  strutting  i\r;dalusinn  in  his  velvet 
jacket,  knee-breeches,  turban  cap,  tags,  and 
tassels,  his  coloured  sash,  fu  d  trilleo  shirt, 
land  of  the  bolero  and  the  castanet,  of  Moorish 
rivers,  and  wild  goats.  Like  all  Spain,  a  land 
of  contrasts;  of  beggars  in  blankets  cowering 
at  church  doors,  and  of  bull-f'ghters,  gay  in 
opera  silks,  sweeping  by,  the  very  kings  ot  the 
causeway,  of  black-eyed  beauties,  hidden  in 
lace  mantillas,  and  cf  half-ni.l  ed  gipsy- 
women  fichtingwith  knivesfor  half  a  j  rickly 
pear.  This  is  the  hot  land  of  then  eh  n-catei-, 
mule-driver,  and  water-seller,  ihe  lard  cf 
priests  and  asses  (I  mean  mules),  rf  deceit  and 
ruin,  of  orange  grove  and  maize  field,  of  aloe 
hef^ges,  and  prickly  pear  walks. 

ISow  once  more  1  shake  the  kaleidofcoje, 
and  to  my  horror,  wl  ether  ny  liain  is 
affected  or  my  eyes  tired,  I  see  rcll.irg  but  a 
rul  1  if-h  heap  of  broken  glass — fin' nents  cf 
yellcw,  blues,  and  lec's,  cf  jinjle,  licwis, 
and  red  orai  ges,  cf  greens,  &c.  ^o  ticcsncw  ; 
no  hills,  no  shape. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  old  fellow,''  foys  my 
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friend  Flukcr,  snatching  up  the  kaleidoscope, 
"you've  been  and  done  it.  The  thing  is 
shaken  to  pieces." 

RENCONTRES. 

In  these  daj-s  of  rapid  travelling  by  steam 
and  rail,  you  are  continually  meeting  with 
the  same  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  One  day  you  shake  hands  on  the  top 
of  the  Alps  v.'ith  an  acquaintance  whom  you 
last  met  at  the  coronation  at  Moscow  ;  or 
exchange  a  few  hurried  words  at  the  Man- 
chester station  with  the  friend  you  met  at 
a  dinner  party  in  Peru.  You  can  hardly  ever 
enter  into  conversation,  cither  in  a  steamer 
or  in  a  railway-carriage,  without  finding  that 
he  or  she  knows  somebody  whom  you  either 
know  or  have  met  before.  I  am  often  travel- 
ling by  sea  and  land,  and  such  rencontres 
with  me  are  not  scarce. 

Not  long  since  I  got  into  a  Ilampstead 
omnibus  ;  its  only  other  occupant  was  a 
gentleman,  who,  after  a  few  moments,  said: 
'■  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before :  were  you 
ever  in  Russia  ?" 

I  replied,  I  had  only  returned  a  few  weeks 
from  that  country. 

"Then."  said  he,  " I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
once  experienced  a  kindness  from  you,  which 
I  have  not  forgotten.  Do  you  remember  on 
the  Empress's  lete-day,  some  five  years 
since,  on  .returning  from  Peterhoff",  over- 
taking a  gentleman  on  the  road  who  was  in 
much  distress,  occasioned  b}'  the  break-down 
of  his  droshky,  and  the  incapability  of  the  in- 
toxicated driver,  who  would  insist  upon 
lying  down  in  the  road,  beside  his  shattered 
vehicle,  and  there  take  his  rest  V 
I  assented  with  a  laugh. 
"  Intreaties,  promises^  and  threats  were 
of  nf)  avail  ;  neither  ishvotschik  nor  I 
understanding  one  word  of  the  other's  lan- 
guage," contmued  the  gentleman.  "Iwas 
in  despair,  not  knowing  the  country,  nor 
which  road  to  pursue  ;  so  I  had  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  with  a  drizzling  rain 
coming  on.  M}^  only  consolation  was,  that 
the  road  being  very  narrow,  tlie  broken 
droshky  of  course  would  be  an  impediment 
to  other  carriages  passing  quickly,  .so  that  I 
might  peihaps  beg  a  lift;  but,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  knowing  also  there 
was  anotlier  road  to  town,  my  hopes  of  the 
probability  of  such  an  occurrence  were  but 
sm;\ll.  liowiver,  I  liglited  my  cigar,  and 
could  only  chafe  at  the  unfortunate  accident 
that  had  placed  me  in  sucli  an  uncomfortable 
position.  In  about  a  r]uarter  of  an  hour  I 
heard  wheels  approaching." 

'■  'J'lie  carriage  I  was  in,"  I  mentioned. 

"  1  called  out  lustily,  the  carriage  stopped, 

the  coachman    dismounted  from    his   seat  to 

remove  the  droshky  to  one  side  of  the  road  to 

enable  his  own  vehicle  to  pass.     A  gentleman 


in  uniform  also  alighted,  and  accosted  me  in 
his  own  language.  Finding  I  did  not  under- 
stand him,  he  addressed  me  in  French  ;  and, 
on  hearing  my  story,  politely  offered  me  a  seat 
in  his  carriage.  He  was  returning  to  town 
from  the  fete  with  an  English  friend,  who,  if 
I  mistake  not  greatly,  is  now  before  me." 

I  repeated  that  I  remembered  tlie  circum- 
stance very  well,  and  that  we  left  the  gcntle- 
man  at  his  own  hotel  in  the  IMoskowa, 
whence  he  was  to  start  the  next  day  on  his 
return  to  England.  Five  years  had  not 
effaced  this  little  courtesy  from  his  mind,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  showing  me 
some  civility  in  return.  But  a  Hampstead 
omnibus  is  not  the  best  possible  place  for 
an  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  we  parted  with 
the  hope  mutually  expressed  that  we  should 
meet  again. 

Several  years  ago,  arriving  late  at  night  at 
one  of  the  "station-houses  in  Sweden,  where  I 
had  to  wait  an  hour  while  horses  were  being 
brought  from  the  fields,  I  found  a  gentleman 
simihxrly  situated,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  whistling  for  want  of  thouglit.  We 
commenced  conversation, and  found  that  some 
years  before  we  had  met  at  a  picnic  a  few 
miles  from  Saint  Omer,  and  had  visited  in 
company  the  ruined  towers  of  Saint  Bertin. 
We  renewed  again  with  pleasure  an  old 
acquaintance ;  and,  when  our  respective 
vehicles  were  ready  we  parted  most  friendly, 
he  pursuing  his  journey  to  Stockholm,  and 
we  to  England ;  never,  perhaps,  to  meet 
again.  It  is  thus  with  travellers.  They 
often  become  bosom  friends  for  a  ww  liours, 
and  are  then  separated  for  ever. 

Coming  down  the  Rhine  last  year,  I 
met  a  gentleman  on  board  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India.  He  had  passed  through 
all  tlie  horrors  of  Lucknow,  and  could  not 
recall  its  scenes  without  a  shudder.  Having 
lost  relations  there,  I  naturally  inquired 
if  he  knew  any  of  them,  and  found  that 
he  had  not  only  been  with  my  first  cousin  in 
his  last  moments,  but  that  he  had  brought 
his  wife  to  England,  helping  her  to  escape  to 
Calcutta,  and  passing  with  her  through  many 
dangers  in  evading  the  enemy.  We  had  both 
heard  of  each  other;  but  could  never  have 
contemplated  the  introducing  ourselves  on 
board  a  Rhine  steamer. 

Another  time,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels, 
v\-e  met  a  gentleman  vvho  had  passed  some 
years  in  China.  We  also  had  a  friend  who 
had  not  long  returned  thence.  I  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  it  appeared  the  stranger 
and  he  were  intimately  acquainted.  In  fact, 
he  said,  they  were  brothers  in  heart,  and  he 
was  now  on  his  way  to  Baden,  where,  he 
understood,  my  and  his  friend  was  staying, 
on  purpose  to  see  him  ;  hiokiug  forward  to 
th(!  meeting  with  a  lively  pleasure.  I  informed 
him  that  I  thought  his  journey  would  be 
useless,  as  I  knew  he  had  been  expected  in 
Scotland  on  a  visit,  and  believed  that  he  was 
now  in  that  countr3\     Alas  !   we  were  both 
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mistaken ;  he  was  in  that  land  where  sorrow 
and  care  are  unknown:  having  died  sud- 
denly, the  previous  week,  of  disease  of  the 
heart. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  S  wcdenwhen 
three  of  the  passengers  and  five  of  the  crew 
unhappily  lost  their  lives.  The  body  of  one 
of  the  passengers  only  was  recovered  a  few 
days  afterwards,  thirty  miles  from  the  spot 
where  the  lamentable  accident  occurred.  It 
was  brought  to  the  town  where  the  survivors 
were,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  by 
those  in  authority  that  the  body  should  be 
seen  by  some  one  of  us  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  it  previous  to  interment.  The 
captain  was  absent  a  few  miles  down  the 
coast  on  the  affairs  of  the  wreck,  the  other 
two  passengers  wore  ill,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  crew  not  being  thought  sufiicient  (they 
rarely  having  been  in  contact  with  the 
deceased)  the  sad  ofiice  fell  upon  me.  I  not 
only  spoke  to  his  identity;  but.  two  days 
after,  attended  his  funeral  with  the  captain, 
crew,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  all 
wept  over  the  stranger's  grave,  regretting  his 
loss,  but  thankful  that  they  had  Ijeen  spared 
the  same  sad  fate. 

Last  year,  in  crossing  from  Hull  to  Cron- 
stadt,  there  was  a  gentleman  on  board  who 
seemed  to  be  very  nervous  and  agitatr'd  at 
the  idea  of  the  journey  before  him.  llallyiug 
him  upon  his  apparent  want  of  courage,  he 
owned  that  nothing  but  business  of  very  great 
importance  should  have  induced  him  to  under- 
take this  journey ;  that,  though  he  had  no 
general  dislike  to  the  sea,  ho  liad  a  special 
dread  of  this  voyage;  for,  five  years  previously 
he  had  lost  a  cousin  and  two  friends  who 
were  making  the  voj-age,  and  that  the  body 
only  of  his  cousin  had  been  found  and 
buried  by  strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  I 
at  once  felt  that  I  was  one  of  those  strangers, 
and  gave  my  new  fellow-passenger  such  par- 
ticulars of  tiie  last  moments  of  his  relative 
as  interested,  and,  at  some  points  of  my  nar- 
rative, powerfully  affected  him. 

A  few  days  ago  returning  from  Rich- 
mond, I  met  a  lady  and  her  daughter  to 
whom,  some  years  since,  I  had  shown  a 
slight  civility  in  helping  them  out  of  their 
difficulties  at  the  custom-house  at  Cologne  ; 
they  not  understanding  one  word  of  any 
language  besiles  their  own  English,  which 
the  officials  there  were  not  sufficiently  ae- 
quaintc^d  with  to  make  them  understand  ' 
what  articles  were  allowed  to  pass  free.  I 
not  only  assisted  them  out  of  their  embarrass- 
ment, but  put  them  into  a  fiacre  and  recom- 
mended them  to  an  hotel,  where  I  know  the 
waiters  understood  English,  and  whore  they 
would  not  be  much  imposed  upon.  This 
trifling  kindness  they  had  treasured  up,  and, 
though  some  three  years  had  passed,  the}-^ 
greeted  me  as  though  the  circumstance  haj 
happened  yesterday.  I  believe  they  were  very 
sorry  there  were  no  laws   or  regulations  On 


English  railways  that  I  might  unwittingly 
infringe,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  me  out  of  tlio  difficulty.  How- 
ever, they  insisted  upon  my  spending  the 
evening  with  them  at  their  lodgings  in  town, 
and  made  me  promise  never  to  go  to  Brigliton, 
where  they  lived,  without  paying  them  a 
visit. 

One  of  the  strangest  coincidences  I  ever 
experienced,  I  have  however  yet  to  tell : 

In  the  sunmier  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  while  relurning  to  England  from  Saint- 
Petersburg,  I,  and  a  travelling  companion, 
found  we  were  compelled  to  remain  the  night 
in  Cologne,  as  the  last  train  for  O^tend 
had  left  some  two  hours  before  our  arrival. 
Disappointed  at  this  (as  we  were  anxious  to 
be  once  more  in  England),  we  took  up  our 
temporary  abode  at  the  hotel  we  had  been 
recommended  to.  in  no  very  agreeable  mood. 
After  supper  one  of  the  obliging  waiters 
brought  the  visitor's  book  for  us  to  inscribe 
our  names  in,  and  I  added  my  name  to  the 
rest  for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors.  The 
next  morning  early  we  visited  the  Cathedral, 
heard  service,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
leave  in  its  omnibus  for  the  railway  station. 
Finding  wo  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  we 
entered  the  travellers'  room.  It  was  very 
full.  Some  reading,  some  smoking,  some 
taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee.  We  had  hardly 
been  in  the  room  a  minute,  before  a  strange 
gentleman  came  up  to  us,  and  requested  to 
know  if  my  name  was  (say)  Beaumont.  Taken 
by  surprise,  to  hear  myself  accurately  named 
by  a  perfect  stranger,  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
answer;  for,  having  left  Russia  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  not  feeling  sure  whether  I  had 
given  vent  to  any  expression  that  might  have 
been  taken  umbrage  at,  I  could  only  see  in 
the  individual  before  us,  a  spy  or  agent  of 
the  Prussian  police  ;  which  was,  at  that  time, 
occasionally  doing  Russ  an  work.  Perhaps 
my  manner  gave  the  stranger  an  idea  of  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  he  quickly  added, 
"  My  name  is  Manlay." 

I  knew  the  gentleman  at  once  ;  although  I 
had  never  seen  him ;  it  was  for  his  name 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  had  recently 
changed  her  own.  lie  continued  :••  I  also 
am  on  my  way  to  England,  and  shall  be  happy 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  I  saw  your 
name,  last  night,  on  my  arrival  in  the  visitors' 
book :  and,  on  asking  for  you  this  morning, 
was  told  you  had  already  left,  but  am  glad 
to  find  it  was  not  so." 

During  our  journey  we  entered  into 
familiar  conversation,  as  if,  indeed,  wo  were 
old  friends.  I  had  much  to  hear  of  things 
and  people  since  I  had  left  England  ;  and, 
also,  very  much  to  relate.  I  found  my  new 
friend  not  only  an  intelligent,  but  also  a 
kind,  thoughtful  man,  accustomed  to  tra- 
velling, and  who  had  the  happy  knack  of 
making  everything  appear  in  the  most  agree- 
able liglit.  The  journey  to  London  was 
very    swiftly    performed,    and,    on    passing 
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Forest  Hill,  he  asked  ;  "  What  hotel  do  you 
stop  at  in  London  ?"  I  replied  that  I  was 
gonig  to  stay  with  a  friend.  He  offered  to 
set  me  down  at  that  friend'.s  door.  '>  But,"  I 
said,  '•  you  may  be  destined  for  quite  another 
part  cf  London  :"  and  mentioned  my  desti- 
nation. Strangely  enough  he  was  going  to 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Then  after  a 
few  more  words  of  explanation,  the  coinci- 
denee  became  perfect.  He  and  I  were 
actually  invited,  and  were  unconsciously  on 
our  road  to  the  same  house.  When  we 
arrived,  our  hostess  was  amazed  to  see  that 
her  two  guests)  only  one  of  whom  she  had 
expected  that  day)  had  arrived  together. 


A  FKENCH  PEPYS. 


At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ayoung,  sharp-witted, pragmatical  nobleman, 
entered  on  his  career  at  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  He  was  the  Due  de  Saint 
Simon,  son  of  a  favourite  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  the  Samuel  Pepys  of  his  time. 
He  made  himself  the  chronitder  and  general 
portrait-painter  of  tlio  court:  thus  bequeath- 
ing a  gallery  of  likenesses,  and  a  bead-roll 
of  events,  which  graver  history  would  not 
have  preserved  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  they 
incrca^eour  respect  for  the  boasted  Augustan 
era  of  France. 

One  of  Loui.«  the  Fourteenth's  great  desires 
was,  to  provide  brilliantly  for  his  natural 
children.  The  only  daughter  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere  he  had  married  to 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  His  eldest  daughter  by 
IMadame  de  Montespan,  he  had  given  to 
Louis   de    Bourbon,   son    of  the   Prince   de 


vehemently  and  weeping  passionately  as  she 
spoke,  for  all  to  hear,  of  the  insult  and 
wrong  done  to  them.  At  supper  she  and 
her  son  ate  nothing.  The  eon's  eyes  were 
red,  the  father's  downcast,  while  indignant 
tears  fell  hot  and  heavy  from  INIadame's. 
The  king  was  oppressively  polite  to  Madame. 
He  offered  her  every  dish  before  him,  all 
of  which  she  refused  with  rudeness.  When 
they  rose  from  table  his  Majesty  made  the 
indignant  mother  a  low  bow,  during  which 
she  performed  so  complete  a  pirouette, 
that  the  king,  on  raising  his  head,  found 
nothing  \n.\t  her  back  before  him.  The  next 
day,  when  the  court  was  assembled  in  the 
gallery,  Availing  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  the  Puc  de  Chartres  went  as  usual 
to  kiss  his  mother's  hand  ;  but  she  gave  him 
such  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear  that  he  was 
sent  reeling  backward.  This  was  one  of  the 
courtly  amenities  of  that  age  of  bows  and 
forms. 

The  household  of  the  new  Duchesse  is  next 
declared  ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  all  the  right- 
minded — Saint  Simon  of  the  number — certain 
offices  are  created  in  it,  hitherto  reserved 
for  the  lawful  daughters  of  France.  That  inno- 
vation was  Avorse  than  a  thousand  regal 
crimes.  The  marriage  day  arrives.  After 
a  ball,  a  supper,  and  the  midnight  marriage 
ceremony,  the  young  couple  are  conducted 
to  their  apartment,  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  the  full  court,  receive  their  respective  night- 
garments  by  a  fixed  succession  of  hands;  she, 
from  tho  banished  Queen  of  England  (James 
the  Second's  Queen),  he  from  Louis  himself. 
And  then  the  massive  state  bed — with  its 
plumes  and  its  gilded  Cupids,  its  velvet  hang- 


Conde   grandson   of  the  Great  Conde,   and,  !  ings,   laced    sheets,    and    gold   embroidered 

like  the  Prince  de   Conti,  one    of  the  Royal  ' 

Princes   of  France.     His   second    daughter, 

by  the  same  mother,  he  now   determined   to 

marry   to   his   nephew   the  young   Due    de 

Chartres,  son  of  Monsieur,  his  brother,   and 

the   future   famous   Pvegcnt  Due   cf'Orleans. 

The    mother   of  the  young   De  Chartres — a 

proud,  rigid,  and  violent  woman,  holding  in 

horror  all   unauthorised  relations — received 

the  proposition  with  fury.  The  young  Duc,in- 

fluenced  by  his  tutor,  the,  celebrated  Cardinal 

Dubois,  and  awed  by  the  terrifying  majesty 

of  the  king,  gave  way;   although    he   hated 

this  projected  marriage  with   iMademoisellc 

Dubois,  as  she  was  called,  quite  as  much  as 

his  mother  herself.     But  the  king  knew  what 

a  set  of  slaves  he  had  to  deal  Avitli,  and  cared 

nothin^cfor  private  prejudices.     One  evening, 

therefore,  all  those  personages  were  sent  for 

to  the  king's  private  cabinet ;   the  court  on 

the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  know  what  was 

afoot.     W!ien   tliey   returned,    tlie  marriage 

Avas    announced   as   a  settled    thing.      Ma- 

damc  was  furious,  Monsieur  was  opprei-sed 

with   shame,  the  young  Due  Avas  miseraltle, 

and  Ma<lemoiselle  Duliois  embari'nssed   and 

treniblin'T.  M:i:<]ame  strode  in  the  gallery  Avith 

her  handkerchief  in   her  hand,  gesticulating 


counterpane — is  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bouillon,  Avho  kee|.s  them  shivering 
in  their  scanty  clothing  a  i'ull  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  deigns  to  make  h's  appear- 
ance. Then  the  courtly  croAvd  boAvs  and 
trips  and  minces  back  to  the  ball-room, 
there  to  dance  minuets  and  branlcs  until 
the  morning. 

The  Princesse  de  Conti  is  in  love  Avith 
Clermont,  a  subaltern  of  the  guards.  Mon- 
seigneur  (his  ^Majesty's)  is  in  love  Avith  La 
Choin,  one  of  the  Princcsse's  maids  of 
honour,  '"a  great,  ugly,  broAvn,  thick-set  girl." 
Clermont  is  De  Luxembourg'screature.andDe 
Luxembourg  desires  to  govern  Monseigneur. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  Clern.ont  that  ho 
should  abandon  tlie  princess  and  marry 
La  Choin,  by  this  time  the  acknoAvledged 
mistress  of  Monseigneur;  Avherely  she,  by 
hcr  unlimited  poAver  over  the  future  king, 
might  make  Clermont's  fortune  and  fur- 
ther De  Luxembourg's  designs.  But  the 
king  finds  out  the  Avliole  affair,  and  the 
lionibshell  bursts.  Clermont  has  sent  to 
Tia  Choin  all  the  love-letters  Avritten  to  him 
by  the  princess.  That,  together  Avith  those 
of  the  tAvo  ])lotters  to  each  other  (wlierein 
Monseigneur  is  ahvays  called'-'our  fat  friend"), 
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fall  into    the 


king's 


hands.     II:s    Majesty  I  fession :    it   was   Jove   condescending   to   a 


sends  for  La  Conti ;  and,  to  cure  her  for  the 
future  of  indulging  in  intrigues  with  men 
below  her  station,  makes  her  read  aloud 
both  her  own  impassioned  letters  to  Cler- 
mont, and  his  still  warmer  ones  to  La  Choin, 
filled  with  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  inso- 
lence against  herself.  La  Conti  is  then  dis- 
missed with  a  severe  reprimand  ;  La  Choin  is 
banished  ;  Clermont  cashiered  ;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Luxembourg  is  let  off. 

To  conclude  at  once  with  La  Choin.  Mon- 
seigneur  was  too  deeply  smitten  to  be  thrown 
oil'  the  scent  so  easily.  He  discovers  her 
retreat,  and  takes  her  to  live  with  him  at 
Meudon,  public!}',  a  la  Maintenon,  whereby 
the  whole  court  is  at  her  feet.  Iler  power  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Maintenon  herself. 
Slie  is  courted  and  caressed ;  gives  her- 
self airs  of  embryonic  sovereignty  ;  sits  in  an 
arm-chair  befcn-e  Monseigneur,  while  the 
Dachesse  de  Bourgogne,  wife  to  Monseig- 
neur's  eldest  son  and  heir  presumptive  of  the 
throne,  dares  sit  only  on  a  foot-stool;  never 
rise?  for  said  Duchesse  ;  speaks  of  her  fami- 
liarly, and  is  so  higlily  placed  that  "every 
one — even  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne — 
crawled  before  this  creature,  the  favourite  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne,''  as  Saint  Simon  says. 

Jlonsieur  du  Maine,  the  king's  eldest  ille- 
gitimate son  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
wishes  to  marry.  He  is  given  the  choice  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde's  three  miniature  daugh- 
ters, who  are  all  so  small,  that  the  prince,  a 
tall  and  powerful  man  himself,  used  to  say, 
his  race  would  soon  dwindle  down  to 
nothing,  if  it  continued  to  decrease  as  it  had 
done.  An  inch  of  height  settles  the  question. 
Monsieur  du  Maine  chooses  the  second 
daughter,  and  the  eldest  is  so  bitterly 
wounded  at  not  being  married  before  her 
sister,  that  she  falls  ill  and  dies. 

The  Duchesse  of  Hanover  is  sister  to  the 
Princesse  de  Conde.  She  wanted  the  illegi- 
tunateDu  Maine  for  one  of  her  own  daughters, 
and  quarrels  with  her  sister  for  cutting  the 
grass  from  under  her  feet.  She  is  the  wife 
of  that  same  Hanoverian  Duke  who  shut  up 
his  wife's  lover  in  an  oven.  Monsieur  du 
Miine  was  Louis'  darling.  Ho  made  him 
gen(!ral  of  the  forces  then  in  action.  He 
lost  an  engagement,  drew  back  from  a 
victory,  acted  like  a  poltroon,  and  became 
the  jest  of  all  France.  When  news  of  his 
disgrace  and  incapacity  came  to  the  king  he 
said  nothing,  but  was  in  so  irritable  a  state, 
that  he  caiiod  a  wretched  footman  who 
pocketed  a  biscuit  while  clearing  the  dessert, 
and  broke  his  stick  across  his  back.  That 
evening,  coming  out  from  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  apartment,  he  met  the  Pere  la 
Chaise. 

"  My  father,"  says  the  king,  excitedl}',  and 
in  a  loud  voice,  "I  have  beaten  a  knave,  and 
droken  my  cane  across  his  shoulders  :    but  I 

o  not  think  I  have  offended  Heaven."     The 
whole  court  quailed  before  that  august  con- 


mortal  :  and  the  father   hastened    to  assure 
him  that  he  had  not  oil'ended  Heaven. 

The  king's  excessive  enmity  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  owing  to  his  having  offered 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  when 
the  prince  returned  for  answer,  that  "  the 
House  of  Orange  was  accustomed  to  marry 
the  legitimate  daughters  of  great  kings,  and 
not  their  bastards."  Louis  never  fi>rgave 
that  blunt  refusal,  and  nearly  died  from 
vexation  when  forced  to  recognise  the  prince 
as  King  of  England. 

Saint  Simon  will  also  marry.  He  is  only 
twenty:  but  he  is  without  family  connection 
at  Court,  and  he  thinks  that  a  father-in-law 
of  standing  will  advance  his  interests.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  Ducde  Beauvilliers, 
whose  daughters  he  has  never  seen  ;  but  ■•  it 
is  of  Monsieur  and  Madame,"  he  tells  them. 
'•  he  is  enamoured,  not  of  the  young  ladies." 
The  Due  refuses  him.  The  eldest  daughter 
inclines  to  a  convent,  the  second  is  deformed, 
and  the  third  must  not  be  married  until  lier 
eldest  sister  has  professed,  or  is  maiTJed  her- 
self. Saint  Simon  is  in  despair.butBeauvilliers 
is  inflexible  to  his  views  of  right ;  and  finally 
they  separate,  after  many  harassing  inter- 
views— I'eauvilliers  retreating  to  his  "  lands," 
Saint  Simon  to  his  secret  friend  and  confi- 
dant. La  Trappe.  His  friends  then  wish  to 
marry  him  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Royau, 
young,  rich,  and  noble  ;  but  an  orphan.  And, 
as  Saint  Simon  wants  fiiniily  connection 
rather  than  a  wife,  lie  declines.  At  last  he 
settles  with  the  Marechal  de  Lorges,  for  his 
eldest  daughter  :  and,  on  theeiiihth  of  April, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  they  are 
married,  at  midnight,  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorges, 
after  tlie  usual  state  supper.  The  next  day, 
after  dinner,  the  bride  goes  to  bed,  and  thei-e 
receives  her  visitors.  The  day  after,  they 
are  at  Court,  where  they  are  received  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  king  with 
marked  distinction:  and  the  day  following, 
Madame  de  Saint  Simon  again  goes  to  bed. — 
this  time,  for  convenience,  in  the  ground -floor 
apartment  of  the  Duchesse  d'Arpajou,  and 
there  and  thus  receives  the  Court. 

Shortly  after  this,  Madame  de  Saint 
Simon's  young  sister  of  fifteen  is  married, 
without  a  dowry,  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  of 
sixty-three.  De  Lauzun  thought,  that  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de 
Lorges  would  give  him  the  command  of  an 
army  ;  and  De  Lorges  was  so  well  pleased  to 
get  a  daughter  off  his  hands  without  imving 
for  a  husband  with  a  dower,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  of  such  a  husband  as  Ue  Lauzun.  The 
young  bride  received  all  her  company  in  bed, 
as  her  sister  had  done  ;  but,  on  the  wedding- 
night,  De  Lauzun  caused  great  scandal  by 
his  obstinate  rejection  of  the  public  dis- 
robing. He  would  have  no  one  with  bim  but 
his  valet,  and  he  would  be  in  his  own  private 
dressing-room.  The  Court  was  scandalised, 
and  thought  him  very  indelicate.     He  bore 
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a  very  bad  character,  and  everyone  predicted 
evil  to  his  young  bride.  Those  predictions 
were  fulfilled  ;  for  the  poor  child  suffered  a 
slov,'  martyrdom  from  his  jealous  and  brutal 
temper. 

The  Due  of  jNIantua,  a  noted  old  profligate, 
came  to  Paris,  intent  on  marrying  the  beau- 
tifid  young  widow,  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres; 
with  whose  portrait,  set  in  a  ring  and  worn 
by  her  husband,  he  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love.     Madame  de  Lesdiguieres  was  in  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  and  had  loved 
her   husband.     She  pertinaciously    rejected 
the  match  ;    though    all   her  friends,    Saint 
Simon  of  the  number,  urged  her  to  marry 
this  ugly,  unhealthy,  and  infamous  old  man, 
because    he   was    rich.     The    young  widow 
refused,  sometimes  angrily,  sometimes  tear- 
fully ;  but  always  refused  ;  and,  in  time,  the 
Due  dropped  his  suit.     He   then  addressed 
himself    to    another    young-  and    beautiful 
reluctant,    Mademoiselle   d'Elboeuf,    of    the 
House   of  Lorraine ;  whom  her   fixmily  had 
thrust  into  his  way,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  tears,  was  at  last  fairly    forced 
upon  him  as  his  wife.     "When  he  left  Paris 
for   Italy,    Madame    d'Elboeuf,  taking  with 
her    Madame    de    Pompadour,  her  married 
daughter,  and  Mademoiselle  herself,  pursued 
him,  overtaking  him  at  Nevers,  where  they 
partly    cajoled   and    partly  obliged   him    to 
marry   on    the    spot.     The    newly    mairied 
couple  then  parted  ;  the  Due  entering  Italy 
by  one  way,  the  ladies  by  another.     In  Italy 
the   marriage    was    re-solemnised,    and    the 
Lorraines  were  satisfied   with   the  result  of 
this  bold  intrigue.     But  the  Due  punished 
them  by  keeping  his  wife  in  a  kind  of  im- 
prisonment ;  suffering  her  to  see  no  one  but 
her  women  ;  walling  up  her  windows  so  high 
that  she  could  not  look  out  of  them ;  and 
allowing  only  her  mother  to  visit  her — and 
she  but  for  one  hour  during  the  daj'. 

"  The  great,  uglj',  idle,  mischievous"  Prince 
de  Leon  was  in  despair.  His  father,  the 
Due  de  Piohan.  had  torn  him  from  La 
Florence,  an  actress,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  The  Due  de  Rohan  cared  nothing 
for  his  son's  despair.  lie  was  afraid  that 
De  Leon's  infatuation  would  one  day  make 
La  Florence  the  lawful  Duchesse  de  Rohan, 
so  parted  the  lovers  effectively  before  the 
mischief  of  a  marriage  could  be  accomplished. 
To  console  liim,  he  was  promised  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Hoquelaure  ;  ugly, 
humpbacked,  but  to  be  fabulously  dowried. 
Negotiations  began.  Madame  de  Roquelaure 
was  avai-icious,  and  demanded  impossible 
settlements.  De  Rohan  refused  them,  and 
the  young  couple  were  frantic ;  he,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  promised  fortune  ;  she,  lest 
she  should  lose  her  promised  husband,  and 
so  be  left  to  wither  in  the  convent  where  they 
had  placed  her.  De  Leon  managed  to  see 
her  in  this  convent,  and  they  agreed  to  marry 
without  paternal  consent  on  eithei  side.  De 
Leon  then  set  to  work  to  deliver  his  princess. 


He  procured  a  carriage  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  a  friend  who  often  called  to  take 
Mademoiselle  out  for  a  drive.  This  he  sent, 
one  day,  with  a  counterfeit  letter — writing 
and  seal  both  forged — asking  permission  of 
the  Lady  Superioress,  from  JIadame  de 
Vieuville,  to  take  Mademoiselle  for  a  drive. 
Permission  granted,  unhesitatinglj-  ;  and 
Mademoiselle,  aged  twenty-four,  entered  the 
carriage  with  her  governess.  At  the  first 
turning,  De  Leon  jumped  in,  gagged  the 
screaming  governess,  and  drove  off  to  the 
country  house  of  our  father-in-law,  De 
Lorges.  There,  a  wandering  and  interdicted 
priest  married  them  ;  they  went  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  public  disrobing,  (tc,  and, 
after  two  or  three  hours,  drove  back  to  the 
convent ;  when  Mademoiselle  de  Roquelaure, 
going  straight  to  the  room  of  the  Lady 
Superioress,  told  h.er  minutely  all  that  had 
happened.  x\fter  much  rage  and  despair,  and 
frantic  demands  for  lettres  de  cachet,  and  the 
like,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  re-enacted, 
and  the  young  couple — both  ugly,  and  one 
humpbacked — reaped  a  sorry  fruit  from  their 
romantic  audacity.  Their  parents  outlived 
them  on  both  sides,  and  neither  dowry  nor 
allowance  lightened  their  crushing  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Beri'i  was  to 
take  place.  He  was  Monsiegneur's  third 
son.  his  favourite,  and  a  '•  catch."  La  Conde, 
of  driid-cing  memory,  by  this  time  had  mar- 
riageable daughters  ;  so  had  the  Duchesse 
d'Orleans.  our  old  acquaintance  De  Chartres. 
The  friends  of  these  two  ladies  divided  them- 
selves into  two  factions,  each  intriguing  man- 
fully for  the  hand  of  the  young  Due.  Saint 
Simon  was  busiest  of  all.  He  was  on  the 
Orleans  side,  and  worked  night  and  day  to 
rouse  the  energy  and  ambition  of  his  patrons. 
But  the  Due  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
daughter,  and  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  to 
any  one,  and  Madame  was  frightened  at  the 
future.  Intrigue  prevailed  over  liking  and 
disliking.  After  unheard-of  efibrts,  and  tlie 
regular  organisation  of  a  cabal  by  Saint 
Simon,  he  and  his  party  triumphed  ;  and  the 
Due  de  Berri  mai-ried  a  rcckles.*,  debauched, 
shameless  drunkard,  of  immense  use  in 
pulling  down  the  whole  fabric  of  French 
royalty,  by  destroying  public  respect  for  its 
memliers. 

Everyone  gamed.  Not  only  laymen  and 
women,  but  priests,  abbes,  and  cardinals. 
That  the  courtier's  lace  and  embroidery 
would  cover  sin.s,  seemed  but  natural  and 
fitting  :  but  the  priest's  soutane,  the  nun's 
veil,  the  coif  of  the  lady  abbess  ?  Ilei'e 
was,  indeed,  a  contrast!  The  priests  of  that 
day  were  notoriously  bad.  They  lived  pro- 
faner  lives  than  even  the  laity.  They  drank 
harder,  gamed  deeper,  swore  more  lustily,  and 
paraded  their  vices  with  greater  hardihood. 
Who,  too,  such  servile  ilatterers  as  they  ? 
When  the  soft-spoken  and  dangerous  Abbe 
de  Polignac — whose  seductive  wiles  damaged 
the  fair  fame  of  even  the  beautiful  and  love- 
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able  De  Bourgogne — lisped  out  in  a  shower, 
in  answei*  to  the  King's  "fear  he  ■would  get 
•wet,''  '•  Sire,  the  rain  of  Marly  docs  not 
wet,'"' — he  expressed  in  one  phrase  the  whole 
of  that  lying,  servile,  court-priest  world. 
That  phrase  stuck  to  the  wil}-  abhe  for  life. 
The  learning  of  the  court  was  on  a  par 
with  its  morality.  Ignorance  was  no  disgrace ; 
success  without  birth  was  an  infinitely  worse 
fault.  The  brave  Cavoye  was  a  thorn  in  Saint 
Simon's  aristocratic  side  ;  for  he  had  made 
himself  a  place  at  Court  by  his  talents,  impu- 
dence, and  good  looks  alone,  and  had  neither 
money  nor  friends;  neither  birth  nor  services 
to  back  him.  An  ugly  but  very  good  creature, 
Mademoiselle  deCoetlogon, one  of  the  Queen's 
waiting  women,  fell  in  love  with  this  brave 
Cavoj^e  ;  who  repulsed  her  advances  and  even 
treated  her  with  brutality.  Everyone  pitied 
La  Coetlogon  ;  and  Cavoye  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  behave  with  more  tenderness 
towards  her.  He  joined  the  army,  and  the 
waiting  woman  was  in  tears  till  he  returned. 
The  next  year  he  was  second  in  a  duel, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  consequence. 
Coetlogon's  despair  knew  no  bounds.  She 
threw  aside  her  ornaments,  clad  herself  as 
meanly  as  possible,  then  went  to  supplicate 
the  king  for  his  release.  The  king  refused, 
and  she  quarrelled  with  him  so  violently, 
that  "she  would  have  used  her  nails  had  he 
not  been  too  wise  to  expose  himself  to  them." 
She  then  refused  to  j^erform  her  duties,  and 
grew  so  ill  that  she  was  alloAvcd  to  visit  her 
lover  at  the  Bastille  to  keep  her  alive.  By 
and  bye  Cavoye  was  released,  and  when 
the  office  of  Grand  Marechal  des  Logis  was 
vacant  it  was  offered  to  him  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  marrying  La  Coetlogon.  '•  He 
sniffed  a  little  longer,"  but  submitted  to  his 
fate  :  and  Coetlogon,  as  his  wife,  continued 
her  love  making  and  caresses  in  public,  while 
he  could  bring  himself  to  nothing  more  re- 
sponsive than  acquiescent  non-resistance. 

There  was  a  Madame  Panache  at  court; 
"  a  little  and  very  old  creature,  with  eyes  and 
lips  so  disfigured  that  they  were  painful  to 
look  upon  ;  a  species  of  beggar,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  at  court  from  being  half- 
witted, who  was  now  at  the  supper  of  the 
king  and  now  at  the  dinner  of  Monseigneur, 
or  at  other  places,  where  everybody  amused 
themselves  by  tormenting  her.  The  princes 
and  princesses  emptied  into  her  pockets  meats 
and  ragouts,  the  sauces  of  which  ran  all  down 
her  petticoats.  At  these  parties  some  gave 
her  a  pistole,  or  a  crown,  and  others  a  fMip 
or  a  smack  in  the  face,  which  put  her  in  a 
furj',  because,  with  her  bleared  eyes  not  being 
able  to  see  to  the  end  of  her  nose,  she  could 
not  tell  who  had  struck  her."  This  was  one 
of  the  elegant  pastimes  of  the  courtly  house- 
hold of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Then  there 
was  the  Princesse  d'llarcourt,  on  whom  also 
many  pleasant  tricks  were  played.  "  A  tall, 
fat  creature,  mightily  brisk  in  her  move- 
ments, with  a  complexion  like  milk  porridge, 


great,  ugly,  thick  lips,  and  hair  like  tow, 
always  sticking  out  and  hanging  in  disorder, 
like  all  the  rest  of  her  fittings  out;"  dirty, 
slatternly,  intrigumg,    mendacious,    even   in 


that    most    mendacious 


court; 


•a  blonde 


fury,  nay  a  harpy;"  avaricious,  gluttonous, 
and  with  unheard-of  effrontery  and  mdecency. 
She  yet  was  the  favourite  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  the  butt  of  everyone  else. 
Her  servants  played  her  tricks;  so  did  the 
courtiers.  Once  the}"  pelted  her  with  snow- 
balls in  bed:  of  which  sport  hear  Saint 
Simon,  in  Mr.  Saint  John's  Translation  of  his 
Memoirs:  "The  filthy  creature,  waking  up 
with  a  start,  bruised  and  stifled  in  snow, 
with  which  even  her  ears  Avere  filled ;  with 
dishevelled  hair,  yelling  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  wriggling  like  an  eel,  without 
knowing  where  to  hide,  formed  a  spectacle 
that  diverted  people  more  thiin  half  an  hour; 
so  that,  at  last,  the  nymph  swam  in  her  bed, 
from  which  the  water  flowed  everywhere, 
slushing  all  the  chamber.  It  was  enough  to 
make  one  die  of  laughter,"  says  Saint  Simon. 
On  the  morrow  she  sulked,  and  was  more 
than  ever  laughed  at. 

Another  practical  joke  of  the  same  courtly 
character  had  a  more  tragical  ending.  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  de  Conde  had  a  supper  party. 
Among  the  guests  was  Santeuil,  canon  of 
Saint  Victor,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  good- 
humoured,  jovial,  and  a  general  f^ivourite. 
Monsieur  le  Due  diverted  himself  by  making 
Santeuil  drink  immoderately  of  champagne; 
when,  to  finish  the  joke,  he  emptied  his  snuff- 
box full  of  Spanish  snuflF,  into  his  glass  to 
see  what  would  happen.  lie  drank  it  off; 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  poor  Santeuil  was 
dead,  after  suffering  frightful  torments ;  but 
no  one  troubled  the  Due  about  it. 

Madame  Pelot,  in  jest,  called  Monsieur  la 
Vauguyou  a  poltroon  for  refusing  a  certain 
stake  at  brelan.  After  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  gone,  La  Yauguyon  "bolted  the 
door,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  drove  her 
up  against  the  chimnej",  and,  holding  her 
head  betAvcen  his  two  fists,  said  he  knew  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  jiound  it  into  a 
jelly  to  teach  her  to  call  him  poltroon  again. 
The  poor  woman  was  horribly  frightened, 
and  made  perpendicular  curt!^eys  between 
his  fists  and  all  sorts  of  excuses."  La  Yau- 
guyon was  half  mad  then.  Eventually  he 
became  wholly"so  :  and,  afterdoing  many  wild 
and  dangerous  things,  died  by  his  own'hand. 

The  king's  brother  falls  ill.  He  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  before  on  the  verge  of  death 
from  his  excessive  gluttony.  But,  this  time, 
the  blow  really  falls.  The  king,  who  has  been 
estranged  from  him  for  some  months,  hears 
the  news  with  great  composure  ;  but,  at 
midnight,  orders  his  carriage  to  be  ready  to 
take  him  to  Saint  Cloud,  should  worse  news 
arrive.  In  the  meantime,  he  goes  to  bed, 
but  is  roused  by  two  messengers,  the  one  of 
whom  reports  that  Monsieur  has  just  asked 
for  some  Schaffhausen-water,  the  ether  that 
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he  is  worse,  and  all  the  medicines  given  are 
powerless.  At  this  the  king  sets  out,  the 
Court  following  as  it  best  can,  huddled  into 
any  coach  that  comes  first  to  hand,  and 
careless,  for  the  moment,  of  precedence  or 
etiquette.  The  king  waited  dui-ing  the 
night  at  Saint  Cloud,  his  brother  slowly 
sinking;  when,  finding  that  all  hope  was  at 
an  cud,  he  quitted  the  palace  and  returned 
to  Marly,  the  Court  scrambling  after  him. 
And  then  the  dying  man  was  deserted  by  all. 
Stretched  on  a  couch  in  his  cabinet,  he  was 
loft  only  to  the  scullions  and  footmen,  who 
filled  the  air  with  their  cries,  '-the  women  run- 
ning here  and  there,  crying  witli  dishevelled 
hair,  like  bacchantes."  The  Duchesse  de 
la  Fcrte,  who  had  married  her  daughtiT  to 
one  of  i^Iousicur's  minions,  came  back  to 
l'.)ok  at  him  as  he  lay  yet  palpitating,  '-Pardi ! 
here  is  a  daughter  well  married  :"  said  she, 
bitterly,  turning  on  her  heel.  The  next  day, 
all  traces  of  sorrow  were  banished.  Songs, 
games,  cards,  dice,  gay  dresses,  laughter : 
all  was  just  the  same  at  Marly  as  before. 

Moiis'eigneur,  the  khig's  eluest  son,  heir  to 
the  throne,  father  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne, 
and  sLive  to  La  Choin,  takes  the  small-pox. 
Tiie  kino-  and   .Madame  de  iMaiutenon  go  to 
him  at  his  own  place,  Meudoii,  and  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Bourgogne  hold  their  court 
at    Versailles.     Saint   Simon,     absent    from 
court   on   bu.sines.s,    hears  of  Monsiegneur's 
illness,  and  hurries  back — torn  between   the 
hope  that  iie  will  die  and  the  fear  that,  though 
a  fat  man  of  fifty,  he  may  recover.     Things 
seem  to  go  well  for  .Monseigacur.    The  small- 
pox declaiGS  itself,  and  progresses  favourably. 
The  Dauie^  de  ia  llalle,  who  are  very  fond  of 
him,  come  in  procession  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  recovery,  kiss  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
say  they  will  order  a  Te  Deum   to   be  sung. 
Monseigncur  thanks  them,  says  the  Te  Deum 
would  be  premature,  gives  them  money  and 
a  diiiner  and  sends  them  away.  The  Duchesse 
d'Orleans  and  Saint  Simon  bewail   together 
then-  evil  fate,  iind   wonder   how  so    gross 
a  man  can  survive  bo  sharp  an  illness.     But 
Monscigneur's  recovery  was  factitious.     In  a 
few    liays    he    becomes   unconscious,     sinks 
rapidly,    and    dies.     As   ^ladame   de    Saint 
Siiuou" is  undressing,  and  just  ready  to  get 
into  bed,  rumours  of  the   event  reach   Ver- 
sailles,    Saint  Simon  rushes  off  to  the  Due 
de     Biu-ri's,   but   tinds   that     everyone     has 
gathered  round  the  heirs— the  Bourgognes. 
It   was  a  curious  sight.     The   whole   Court, 


scarce! V  di-essrd,  was  huddled  into  Madame 
de  Bourg'>gnL's  chamber. 

The  two  sons  (De  Bourgogne  and  De 
Berri)  and  their  wives  sat  side  by  side, 
on  a  sof I  in  the  midst  of  the  saloon,  the 
Court  rangi'd  around  them.  The  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  were  calm  and  gently 
sorrowful,   not   mmiindful    that   they    were 


advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the   throne   by   a 
father's  death ;   but  the   Due  de    Berri,    the 
youngest  and   the  favourite  sun,   wept   and 
uowled  like  some  wild  animal.     They   were 
not  sobs,  but  appalling  yells,  that  burst  from 
him.     liis  witc,  wliu   bad  lost  licr  protector, 
was  as  bad.     Tlie  decorous  sympatny  of  the 
poor  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  was  lust  in  such 
a    tumult   of    grief.     ••  biie   found   extreme 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  appearances.     ^\  hen 
the  prince   her   bruther-m-law  howled,   she 
blew  her  nose.     She  had  brought  some  tears 
along  with  her,  and  kept  theni  up  with  care  ; 
and    these,    co;nbined    with    the   art    of   the 
handkerchief,    enabled   her    to    redden   her 
eyes  and  make  them  swell,  and  smudge  her 
face."     In  the  midst  of  all  this,  in  \\anaered 
Madame.  Monsieur-s  widow — "m  full-dress 
she  knew  not  why,  hovvling  she  knew   not 
why,  and  furnishing  the  odd  spectacle  of  a 
princess  puttnig  on  her  robes  oi  ceremony  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  come  and  cry  among  a 
crowd  of  women  with  but  little  on  except  their 
night-dresses;     almost    as    masqueiadcrs.'"' 
in    the  gallery,    a  few  ladies — notably    the 
Duchesses    d'Urleans    and  baint  Simon — sat 
near  a  tent-bed,  talking  conhdeniialiy,   and 
confessing    their  joy    at   the   event.     These 
tent-beds  were  placed   in  the  gallery  every 
night  for  the  Swiss  Guards,     in  the  midst  of 
the  conversation,  one   ot  the   laUies  touched 
the  bed,  when  a  sturdy  arm  reared  itselt  up, 
undrew   the   curtains,    and  showed  them  a 
brawny  Swiss  under  the   sheets  half  awake 
and  wholly  bewildered,     W  hen  he  made  out 
his  position,  and  understood   that  these  un- 
drapcd  women  were  princesses  or  peeresses, 
he  dived   back   beneath   the  sheets  and   the 
curtains  ;  and  the  ladles  had  much  trouble  not 
to  laugh  too  loudly  for  a  Court  supposed   to 
be  in  ueep  alHiction. 

At  last  the  Due  de  Berri  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  oil"  howling  to  bed ;  where  he  lay 
all  night  in  a  state  of  hysterical  delirium. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Bourgogne  invited 
a  number  of  ladies  to  pass  the  lugiit  in  their 
bedroom.  They  slept,  with  uiiclosed  cur- 
tains, a  calm  and  unbroken  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  rose  early,  "  their  tears  quietly 
dried  up." 

Monseigncur  had  been  very  popular  with 
the  I'arisians,  and  his  death  was  much  lament- 
ed ;  but,  if  Saint  Simon's  portrait  is  a  faithful 
one,  he   was  no 


great 


loss  to  the  country. 
Idle,  credulous,  and  prejudiced,  "  absorbed  iu 
his  fat  and  his  ignorance,"  avaricious  even  to 
pemiry,  obstinate  and  stupid,  "without  any 
desire  to  do  ill,  he  would  have  made  a  per- 
nicious king."  So  that  though  his  death 
wrought  som"  grief  and  a  little  state  per- 
plexity, France,  under  the  regency  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  was  in  better  keeping  than 
she  would  inive  been  if  she  had  ever  f^asscd 
into  the  hands  of  La  Choiu's  fat  friend. 
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STREET  MINSTRELSY. 


The  harp,  fiddio,  and  cornet  wliicli  ply 
their  trade  at  iny  window,  although  they 
annoy  mc  while  t  am  Avriting,  arc  dis.^cnii- 
uating  among  the  ])opulacc,thepolite.st  strains 
of  the  Opera.  AVhenevor  they  couimciico,  we 
know  who  inspired  their  open-air  music — 
whether  it  Tie  Donizetti,  Verdi,  ]\Iercandant!, 
cr  Bellini.  Xothing  is  too  high  for  thcni ;  and 
if,  like  the  Jolly  guest  at  the  three  Pigeons  in 
She  Stoops  to  C(tnqnor,  they  liad  bears  to 
dance.they  would  dance  them  to  the  gcntoelcst 
of  tunes — much  more  gcntcul  ones  than  Water 
Parted  from  tho  Sea  or  tho  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  They  convey  fashionable  ni'^lodies 
to  the  ears  of  the  cook  as  stiC  ends  her  g(,ssip 
with  the  grocer's  nuiu  at  tho  a'-ca  steps; 
Mario  anc  the  glorious  Royal  Italian  Opoi-a 
baud  float  the  same  notes  more  thrillingly  and 
exijulsitely.  it  is  true,  under  tlie  bandeaux  of 
tho  beauties  in  the  grand  tier :  but  they  arc  tho 
same.  Wo  Avill  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
comparative  merit  of  execution,  for  perhaps 
even  that  street  orciicstra  is  beyond  cook's 
musical  etlucation,  and  tho  superiority  of 
Mario  and  tho  Royal  Italian  Opera  l)and 
would  be  simply  lost  upon  her.  There 
is  a  point  in  every  education  beyond  which 
degrees  of  excellence  are  blurred  and  blotted 
into  one,  like  distant  forms  to  tho  short 
sighted. 

Although  tho  best  composers  are  known 
and  popular,  tho  strains  of  the  classical 
and  f<ishionable  poets  never  permeate  dt;  tvn 
among  th-j  masses.  These  have  an  Anthology 
and  Parnassus  of  their  own.  Wlien  you  sec 
a    few    hundreds    of    penny    Ijallads   stuck 


against  a  bearding,   and   a  few 
dreds   boiling   over 


in 


more   hun- 
the   edges  of    a 
some    half-finished    street 


huge 


vou 


basket 

wonder  who  the  authors  arc.  Do  they  live 
in  garrets,  after  the  fashion  of  the  good  old 
Grub  Street  days,  and  spin  their  brains  into 
rhymes  for  the  milk  woman's  score  and  the 
dinner  bill  ?  Who  write  thepeople's  ballads  ? 
What  manner  of  men?  of  Avhat  status  in 
soclely  ?  and  of  what,  or  how  much  sym- 
pathy with  their  audiences  ?  We  might 
almost  prove  tho  Grub  Street  theory  from 
some  of  tho  songs  in  that  osier  cauldron  ; 
songs  with  evident  power  and  education  in 
thorn,  but  slipshod  and  hurried,  as  if  written 


while  the  dun  stood  threatening  at  the  door, 
or  tho  sheriff's  ofiicer  was  pacing  bcurc 
it.  In  tho  days  (which  have  passed  away 
foi-  all  except  the  retained  of  advertising 
tailors)  when  the  I'uif  Poets  were  in  ta&hi(tn, 
and  every  razor-strop  vendor,  lottery-cffco 
keeper,  and  blacking  maker  kept  a  lyiist 
on  his  premises,  the  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fession could  not  have  been  very  high. 
Indeed,  only  recently,  a  printer  and  publisLer 
of  halfpenny  ballads  com]>laiEcd  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  his  principal  poet — on  Avhom 
he  depended  for  tho  ver.^iiication  of  battles, 
murders,  and  sudden  deaths  reported  iii  tho 
newspapers — ''wouldn't  put  pen  to  paper 
under  live  shillings." 

It  i.s,  however,  good  to  know  that,  at 
this  day,  the  songs  and  ballads  which  take 
firmest  liold  of  tho  people's  heart  and  voice 
are  written  by  tho  most  refined  masters  of 
their  art.  Barry  Cornwall,  Avhcse  veiscs 
charm  the  most  critical  taste  and  delight  the 
finest  ear.  is  one  of  tie  worshipped  "of  tho 
million  for  his  song  of  The  Sea.  Such  nion. 
having  tho  strongest  sympathy  for  the  peo{  Ir, 
arc  enabled  to  uiulerstand  their  needs  and 
to  elevate  thoir  tastes..  They  are  the  real 
reformers  of  street  snags,  and  have  ''river  tho 
coarse  balked  into  tho  ohscure  corner  :  tlic-r 
have  staked  it  out  into  nooks  aad  angles.  Tfi's 
is  no  small  gain,  Avlien  we  consider  tl  at 
once,  almcst  iUl  street  Ix^Ilads,  were-  niGrally 
objectioaablo,  and  that  i;ow  ths>re  i.s  a  ri(  h. 
collection  of  pure  and  singularPy  bcaKliuiI 
songs  written  for.  and  esijoved  by.  the  people. 
When  wo  cojnpare  even  tho  Jeast  ua-fforthv 
ofthoform&r  I'avourites  wiscJi  the  poeais  of 
Barry  Cornwall.  Charles  JJackay.  Willism 
Allhigham,  Gerald  Massey,  W.  Cl  Bennett, 
and  ethers.  Ave  cannot  fail  to  be  strvitdi 
by  the  tlifFerencc  lying  bctwsen  the-  tAvo 
classes. 

On  a  in^ueer-lrokii;g  sheet  before  m?.  with 
dull  Avoe:dcut  headings,  und  type  aiaxl  paf-er 
so  very  bad  that  thoy  are  oii'ly  jmst  within 
the  pale  of  Irgibility.  arc  pastV>i  some  two 
dozen  popular  ballads.  Most  of  them  r.je 
Irish:  some  with  tho  Irz-sii  grace  scatt»>]8d 
here  and  there.  like  dew-<lreps  on  the  grass; 
very  few  with  any  real  Irish  f/in.  and 
i  one  or  two  simply  tarbarons  jangles  on 
passing  stories  or  events.  For  in.?tancc,  v>-e 
have  a — 
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[Conducted  by 


LAMENTATION 

ON    THK    BAUBAROUS    AND    INHUMAN 

MURDER  OF  MRS.   KIRWAN, 

WHO    AVAS    BRUTALLY    MCHDEKED    BY    HKU 
OWN    HUSBAND. 

— a  doggerel  iiaTative  of  a  recent  cause. 
coleljrc,  with  paper,  printing,  style,  and 
spelling  all  of  a  piece,  and  headed  by  a  tre- 
mendous reprcsentuiion  of  Blue  Beard  and 
Fatini  I,  flanked  by  two  sideway  vignettes, 
poartr  lying  black,  smeared,  and  therefore 
iucotnpi-chonsible  tragedies. 

On  tho  same  sheet  is  a  new  song  in  praise 
of  Bishop  M'llale  ;  which  sounds  very  strange 
to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant  ears.  lie  i.? 
designated  "  A  pious  prelate  of  wit  sublime." 
and  a  Itrilliant  star  in  his  churcli.  lie  is  the 
greit  M'llale  from  the  rock  of  Naiin  ;  the 
bright  star  of  Erin  ;  and  the  pride  of  Mayo. 
D.-.  Cahill  also  comes  in  for  liis  laudation,  in 
an  appeal  to  all  true  Romans  to  unite  in 
combination  against  England,  and  a  vile 
heretic  tribe,  and  clear  heresy  out  of  the  land. 
■C'Conndl,  typilied  as  Erin's  Green  Linnet 
i(jjot  so  very,  green,  we  should  have  thought) 
is  not  forgotten.  "I  hope  that  the  Lord  for 
his  pains  will  reward  him.  for  seeking  the 
rights  of  old  Erin-go-l)ragh,'''says  the  songster, 
pi(,)u-«]y,  after  praising;  the  Linnet's  lovely 
irreeu  winirs  with  which  In,  hovered  so  brisk 
and  airy.  Brave,  bliiil,  ol)ese,  old  Daniel 
0'Uoii;i«ll,  green,  brisk,  and  airy  ! 

FiW.e  by  side  ■with  these  are  pasted  some 
reillv  attractive  street  music;  dulcet,  simple, 
as  belrmg«i  td'  true  Ijallad  poetry  ;  love  songs, 
with  the  delicate  shailings  ;ind  tender  tones, 
:charfi.ct«erktic  of  love  poetry  ;  telling  the  old, 
sad  story  of  desertion  and  heart-bre.ak,  or  the 
l.>:-i'-hter  taleof  sinceessful.  if  maraudins;  love  ; 
songs  that  wouM  do  no  one  any  harm  to 
hr'ar'  wiiicii  cannot  be  said  of  the  eroticisms 
tnat  flowed  from  the  tavern  poets  of  the  old 
time,  Na\iny's  Saibir  Lad,  the  Abbey  of 
Assar«e,  Among  the  Heather,  and  the  Girl's 
Lamentation,  have  seldom  been  exceeded  for 
vathos  asid  siniplicitv.  rrspecially  the  last. 
The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne  is  an  established 
street  favourite  in  the  Tjallysii.annon  district ; 
e-!f)eciaUy  among  departing  en.ii^rants.  All 
those  songs,  sung  constantly  in  the  highways 
and  byr^ways  of  Irelavid.  are,  it  appears, 
written  l>y  an  Iris'i  poet  whose  muse  has 
Ions;  been  rccos-nised  bv  critics  of  the  hif^hest 
rank,  for  tendernes-s,  grace  and  polish — Mi\ 
William  Allingham. 

Here  is  a  nntur.al  bit  of  peasant  portraiture 
reprcacnting  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly: 

llo-r  Pv^Bliktt  mountain  waV-.v  that's  flowing  on  a  rock, 
How  clear  tltey  are,  how  dark  Ihi'yarel    and  they   give 

tn  i  tniny  a  sliock. 
l.!e(l  rowans  warm  in  sunshine  and  wottoil  witli  a  shower, 
Oiulcl  ni-'or  L>xprc."5.s  tho  clianiiiiig  lip  that  has  mo  in  its 
powur. 


Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows  lifted 


up, 
Her  cliin  is  very  noat  and  port,  and  smootli  Uke  a  china 

ci:p; 
Her  hair's  tho   brag    of    Ireland,    so    wjighty    and    so 

fine; 
It's    rolling    down   upon   hor   n^c'.i    ani   gather'd   in    a 
twine. 

The  dancj  of  Whitsun  ilonday  exceeded  all  before, 

No   prelty   girl   lor   miles  about   was   missing   Irora  tho 

lloor ; 
But  Mary  kept  the  belt  o'  love,  and  0  but  she  was  gayl 
She  danced  a  jig,  she  sang  a  song,  that  too.c  nay  heart 

away. 

Whoa  s'lo  sLaoJ  up  for  discing,  lijr  sljp.i  wjro  so  com- 
plete. 

The  music  nearly  killed  itself  to  list.'n  to  her  feet; 

llie  fiddler  moau'd  his  bliudn  jss,  he  heard  her  so  much 
praised, 

But  bless'd  himself  ho  wasn't  deaf  when  once  her  voice 
she  raised. 

The  qiixiut  inconsistency  of  all  street 
ballad  illustrations  is  not  absent  from  the 
halfpenny  print  in  which  INlr.  Allingham's 
popular  works  are  inscribed.  Our  sentiments 
fur  the  milkmaid  who  is  wooed  and  won  by 
a  young  squireen,  are  stimulated  by  the 
figure  of  an  elephant  at  the  head,  and  by  a 
cut  of  a  goat  nibbling  chopped  sticks  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  foot. 

On  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  no  one  has 
ever  touched  the  peojile  more  deejily  than  our 
own  thoroughly  British  (:br  he  is  half  Scotch) 
Charles  Mackay.  His  are  really  the  people's 
songs;  :ind  he  has  mide  himself  heard  and 
ajtpreciatedlliroughoutibelengtli  and  breadth 
not  only  of  this  land,  but  of  e\ery  other  land 
over  which  Englishmen  are  spread.  '•  There's 
a  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys,"  took  the  very 
nation  bv  storm.  It  shaied  in  tho  honours 
given  to  such  confes^ed  mas-ter-picccs  as 
Dibdin's  sailor  songs:  which,  however,  had 
the  additional  ch:ince  of  gahiing  popular 
favour  by  having  been  written  for  a  purpose, 
and  of  e.Nprcssing  a  deep  natiinial  sentiment 
which  they  neither  created  nor  directed. 
The  man  who  can  originate  the  thought 
or  feeling  to  which  he  addresses  himself,  is 
a  more  profound  master  of  bis  art,  than 
one  who  merely  takes  advanta'jc  of  a  general 
enthusiasm.  There's  a  G(.od  Time  Coming 
is  the  epitome  of  political  forbearance  and 
)nanly  jiaticnce.  Less  p.asMonate  than  the 
Marseillaise,  it  is  yet  as  heart-searching,  and 
in  the  trial  would,  perhaps,  be  found  as 
powerful  to  restrain,  as  the  i  ther  has  been 
to  excite.  It  is  not  a  song  of  action  ;  but  it 
is  one  full  of  quiet  heroism  and  the  patient 
ho{)e,  which  is  not  supinencss,  but  rather  an 
act  of  disthict  mental  energy.  F(;r  i.'*  there 
not  an  energy  that  repress  s.  as  well  as  one 
that  incites,  the  passions  of  inen  ?  "  Cheer 
Bors  Cheer" — one  of  the  emigr.it.t  series — 
is  'another  most  popular  song  by  Doctor 
Mackav.     It  Is   the  tong  of  tho  cmigi-auts. 
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Sc^^eral  of  the  later  writers  oii  our  colonies, 
detailing  their  voyages,  and  the  incidents 
of  ship-board  and  coast-lit'ej  mention  the 
thrilling  ellfeot  of  this  song,  as  it  l)arsts  with 
passionate  force  from  the  crowded  decks  of 
the  outward  bound;  or  rises  almost  like 
a  prayer,  as  the  new  c  mors  rusii  forward 
to  the  new  land.  It  is  a  great  gift,  that  of 
stirring,  and  swaying,  'the  hearts  of  the 
masses ;  and  Charles  ?.iackay  has  had  this  gift 
lavishly  dealt  out  to  him.  "  The  Souls  of  the 
Children,"  again,  is  a  poem  which  met  with 
great  success.  It  was  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form  by  desire  of  certain  friends  of  popular 
cdiioation,  and  above  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  it   were  sold,  or  distributed,   amon";  the 

1  JO 

people. 

Charles  Mackay  is  the  poet  of  common 
sense;  the  liloalisar  of  those  homely,  everyday 
truths  Mhich  go  so  near  to  the  essential 
wisdom,  lie  amplifies  with  ballads  the  same 
wise,  good  axioms  that  other  people  condense 
into  proverbs.  lie  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
sentimental,  thouirh  with  abundance  of  heal- 
thy  seutimeiit;  but  the  words  have  different 
meaning.^,  and  most  of  my  readers  can  under- 
stand the  difference.  The  tone  of  all  his 
poetry  is  manly;  his  grasp  is  like  the  grasp 
of  a  man  ssith  muscles  hardened  by  honour- 
able work.  Ilis  John  Brown  is  the  type  of 
the  ideal  working  Englishman.  lie  imper- 
sonates the  brave,  frank,  loving,  Imt  insen- 
sitive and  aati-sentimental  Anglo  Saxon. 
We  cannot  do  better  thau  read  him  once 
again : 


A  PLAIN  MAN'S  PHILOSOPHY. 


I. 

I'vo  a  guinea  I  can  spend, 

I've  a  wife  and  I've  a  friend, 
Aud  a  troop  of  litUe  children  at   my  knee,  John   Brown; 

I've  a  colt;if,'o  of  my  own, 

Witli  the  ivy  overgrown, 
And  a  garden  with  a  view    of    the   sea,   John   Brown  ; 

I  call  sit  at  my  door, 

By  my  shady  Sycamore, 
Large  of  hea;  I,  though  of  very  smali  estate,  John  Brown  ; 

So  come  and  drain  a  gbiss 
In  my  arbour  as  yon  pass, 
And  I'll  tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  1  hate,  John  Brown ; 

II. 

I  love  the  song  of  birds, 
And  the  children's  early  words, 
And  a  loving  woman's  soul,  low  aud  sweet,  John  Brown; 

And  I  hate  a  false  pretence, 
And  the  want  of  common  sense. 
And   arrogance,  and   fawning,  aud   deceit,  John  Brown; 

1  love  the  meadow  flowers, 
Aud  the  brier  in  the  bowers, 
And   I   love  an  oix;n  face  without  guile,  John    Brown; 

And  I  bate  a  selfish  knave, 
And  a  proud,  contented  slave, 


And   a    lout  who'd  rather  borrow  than  hVd  toil,  John 
Brown. 

HI. 

I  love  a  simple  song 

That  awake.s  emotions  strong, 
And  the  word  of  hopj  that  raises  him  who  f.xintK,  John 
Brown ; 

And  I  hate  the  constant  whine 

Of  the  foolish  who  repine. 
And  turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints,  John  Browr.; 

But  even  when  I  hate, 
If  I  seek  my  garden  gate, 
And  survey  the  world  around  me  a.nd  above,  John  Brown; 

The  hatred  flies  my  mind, 
And  1  sigh  for  humm-kind. 
And  CXCUS3  the  faults  of  t'.io.?3  I  cannot  love,  John  Brown- 

IT. 

So  if  you  like  my  ways. 
And  the  comfort  of  my  days, 
I    will   tell   you    how  I  live   so   unvex'd,    John   Brown; 

I  never  scorn  my  health, 
Nor  sell  my  t^oul  for  wealth, 
Xor  destroy  one  day  tlie  pleasures  of  the  next,Jobn  Brow  a 

I've  parted  with  my  pride. 
And  1  t;ike  the  sunny  side, 
For  I've  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  bn  sad,  John  Brown 

I  keep  a  conscience  clear, 
I've  a  liundrcd  pounds  a-year. 
And  I  manage  to  exist  and    to   bo   glad,    John    Brown 

Is  not  this  a  better  song  for  our  working- 
\mn  than  the  unseemly  parodies,  and  some- 
thing worse,  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
exoi-cised  from  the  repertory  of  street  songs  ? 
Doctor  Mackay  h:is  done  his  part  towards 
raising  the  taste  of  the  humbler  public,  and 
elevating  and  purifying  the  thoug!its  which 
find  expression  in  song;  and  so  have  many 
other  poets  who  rank  high  in  the  couitliest 
drawing-rooms.  But  it  has  been  givpu  to 
Charles  Mackay  and  to  Barry  Cornwall  (who 
cannot  be  too  often  ineniioned  in  this  con- 
ucction),  to  strike  deeper  down  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  others  have  done. 

Turning  back  to  street-music — properly  so 
callvid — what  a  run  the  Ethiopian  Sereuaders 
had  !  But  the  "  darkies,"  like  everything 
else,  have  had  their  day  :  there  is  a  night 
for  every  noon,  a  nadir  for  every  Benith.  1 
confess  to  never  having  shared  in  the  horror 
which  it  was  thought  drawing-room  good 
taste  to  affect  against  those  ]ioor  soct- 
begritned  artists,  with  their  striped  cottons - 
and  huge  linen  collars,  knocking  tlicir  tam- 
bourines on  their  heads,  and  wor.i  out  elbows, 
and  rattling  their  bones  with  fift3'diorse 
power.  The  soot  I  shall  not  enlarge  ujou; 
but  the  melodies  themselves, and  the  genuine 
songs,  are  very  taking  and  spirited.  Lucy 
Neil  and  ]\Iary  Blane  may  stand  side  by  side 
with  any  love  laments  in  the  language  ;  atid 
Old  Uncle  Ned,   too,  who  -svcnt  where  the 
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good  niggers  go.  "vvas  liy  no  moans  a  clis- 
i-oputalile  old  "cliattcL'  The  livelier  songs 
were  notliing  worse  than  siinplvconiie.and  not 
half  so  vulgar  as  the  ditties  which  divided 
the  favour  of  the  town  some  years  ago.  The 
Ohio  Eoatnian.  Avho  dancoH  all  ni^ht.  and  coes 
home  with  the  pretty  girls  in  the  morning,  is 
a  right  good  fellovv',  only  with  less  sentin^ent 
and  vastly  more  fun  in  him  than  his  Canadian 
br<  ther,  who  used  to  sing  nightly  to  oi;r 
fathers  of  how  the  rapiiis  were  won  and 
the  danger  was  pasted.  The  llr.ffalo  Girls 
who  are  incited  to  come  orit  to-night,  are 
no  whit  worse  than  jNloore's  lady  who  detii ed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  young  IMay  Moon 
whit;h  is  beaming  love,  or  than  Lilian,  who 
is  awalccned  at  untimc  ly  hours,  and  hidden 
to  l.)C  lovingly  cognisant  of  the  fact.  AVhat  a 
marked  peculiarity  about lo^  eis  in  books  and 
poems  it  is,  that  they  have  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ideas  of  ti)ue,  ami  never  trouble 
thcmsehrs  with  propiieties  in  hours,  or  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  day  and  night !  It  is 
always  full-moon  with  them,  and  a  perpetual 
summer,  rendering  night  walks  in  muslin 
dresses  jiracticable  to  a  degree  unheard  of 
in  the  bills  of  health.  TliO  BL.ffalo  Girls 
are  of  this  kind  :  but  then  the  summers  of 
Ole  Virginny  have  nights  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

The  negro  melodies  are  childii-h,  cer- 
tainly; they  belong  to  a  childish  race,  and 
naturally  follow  the  national  bent :  if,  indeed, 
we  may  say  that  a  race  of  slaves  has  any- 
thing national  at  all  about  it !  liut,  although 
they  show  very  little  intellectual  culture, 
they  are  never  coarse  nor  indelicate,  and 
have  a  natural  and  unaffected  tone,  which  1 
presume  contains  the  secret  of  their  success. 
The  world  is  so  overlaid  with  cant  in  various 
forms,  that  anything  genuine  stands  out  with 
double  force  and  lustre. 

THE  SPAIN  OF  CERVANTES  AM) 
THE  SPAIN  OF  GIL  BLAS. 

Tii/:ip  is  a  Castilian  proverb  full  of  Iberian 
humility,  decl.aring  that  wlien  you  have  said 
"Spain"  you  have  said  everything;  that 
moisosyllab'le,  Spain,  including  all  ethers 
within  its  periphery.  J  can  scarcely  go  so 
far  as  this;  although  I  think  that,  when 
you  have  said  Spain,  you  Jiavc  said  also  in 
understood  brackets — nuts,  orann'os,  chest- 
nuts, garlic,  pride,  bull-lights,  and  suj  ersti- 
tion.  I 

To  the  general  mind,  Spain  i.s  a  matter  of! 
mountains  and  orange-trees,  castanets,  danc- 
ing, veils,  bhick  lace  fans,  and  those  filign  ed 
laced  jackets  blazoned  on  plum-boxes,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spanish  K03  al 
Academicians  who  contribute  all  sorts'  of 
clever  illustrations  to  promote  the  s.ilo  of 
figs.  Add  to  this,  a  scrap  of  Cervantes,  a 
scene  from  Gil  lUas,  somctiipsies  by  Murillo 
a  Battle  or  two,  a  few  IMoors,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  the  Black  Prince,  Columbus,   Philip 


and  the  Armada,  a  Bull  Fight,  a  gccd  deal 
of  cigar-f-moke,  and  you  have  the  ]  tpular 
Englith  notion  ot  Spani.-h  asf-ociaiicis. 

'i  he  popular  Tih  d  has  alvA  ays  f  tn.e  way  of 
r(ducii;c;  nations  to  a  tvre.  To  scn.e  all 
Italv  is  rr]  resented  by  a  brigand  m  col  alt 
breeches  and  ciinscn  cress  garter.s  h  ai  ing 
pensively  on  1  is  nius'ket  urdtr  a  Salvator 
Pv(  sa  lr(  e  tl  at  has  been  split  npfor  i  re  wcod 
by  the  lightnii  g.  To  ethers,  the  I'rbsiiin  is 
always  in  a  sledge  Ik  ing  ehated  into  ]\1(  scow 
by  v\  olves.  As  cbildrc  n,  wc  got  he  Id  ol  these 
types  from  juvenile  b<  cks,  and  cannot  get 
rid  of  tluni  (if  our  n;inds  are  not  elastic) 
till  we  drive  ell  th.e  spectres  by  rcauiig,  travel, 
or  an  enlarged  halit  of  thought.  Every  one, 
in  fact,  has  some  unclaimed  fore  t  or  waste 
in  1  is  liead  wdiich  he  has  from  time  to  time 
to  clear,  plough,  and  restore  to  cultivation 
and  daylight.  Some  of  u.s,  unfortui  ately, 
never  drain  our  brain-swamps  all  our  lives 
long,  and  we  pay  for  it  on  the  drop  or  on 
the  hulks.  Some  of  us  partially  cultivate, 
and  then  leave  the  crop  to  come  up  as  it  likes. 
Those  are  prejudieed  men  :  our  mental 
pctrilications,  our  Tories,  our  finality  men, 
our  fogies  and  our  bores. 

Now,  since  that  evening  that  Boetor  John- 
son in  a  tremendous  voice,  and  givinga  shake 
of  self-conviction  to  his  frizzled  and  scoiched 
wig,  told  that  intolerable  faithful  c(  xcemh, 
Boswedl.  that  Spain  should  be  vi-sited,  Spain 
has  been  visited.  It  has  been  so  JIuv  aycd 
and  Forded  and  inspected,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  reading  and  thinking  Eiglishmen 
.should  not  know  all  they  want  to  kneiw  aliout 
Spain  from  its  highest  alp  to  its  deepest  river. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  nc  t  toss 
for  ever  into  the  dust-hole  of  ol  liv;on  that 
spectre  Spaniard,  with  ready  knife  and  black 
brows,  who  has  been  so  long  dancing  the 
Fandange)  in  the  popular  mine! ;  for  be  sure 
that  men  as  brave  and  wise,  and  constant  and 
faithful,  and  jnire-hearted  as  any  in  England, 
may  be  found  on  the  Asturian  hills  and  on  tbo 
Castilian  plains.  All  apples  came  orii;inally 
from  the  bitter  crab;  and,  because  we  are  at 
present  the  golden  pippins  of  the  world,  we 
have  no  right  to  crow  over  the  winter  russets 
or  the  leutber  jiickcts  of  tliat  unfortunate  or- 
chard over  the  blue  water. 

It  is  true  that  Spain  had  a  short  reign 
cf  it.  No  empire  ever  fell  to  pieces  so 
quickly,  or  was  more  splendid  a  lun  inary 
wliile  it  shone  the  very  centre  of  the 
spheres.  In  history  it  is  the  old  ftory  of 
the  hare  and  tortoise,  the  fiower  and  the 
oak-tree.  It  is  the  same  all  through  the 
world — slow  to  grow,  long  to  Inst  :  quick 
to  grow,  quick  to  pass.  l>ut  then  what  a 
sun-burst  e)f  mind  and  body  it  was  !  Columbus 
to  iind  out  half  tho  world  that  had  been 
playing  hidf  and  seek  with  us  for  th.oufands 
of  years.  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  reign  over  hnlf 
the  globe,  coming  like  a  man  always  rich. 
Cervantes  to  make  the  world  laugh  till  tho 
last  day  dawns.  Don  J(  hn  to  crush  the  Turk 
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for  ever,  the  very  time  that  the  last  Moor  was 
drivea  fVorn  Spain.  Don  John(wit!i  Cervantes, 
first  of   the  boarders)  to  drive   back   those 
threatening  and  terrible  Turks  that  had  hung 
so  Ion  r  like  a  thundercloud  realty  to  burst 
over  Europe,  endangering  not  merely  this  or 
that  empire  (which,  whether  it  were  red  or 
blue  on  the  map  mattereil  not  much)  but,  what 
was    more    terrible,    even  the    vevy    life   of 
Christianity  itself.     Call  you  tliis  no  work 
done  by  the  short-lived  labourer  in  the  great 
field  of  nations  ?     Have    we'   not    to    thank 
Spain   for  scotching  the    snake    of   Moham- 
medanism ;  for  discovering  the  New  World, 
for  writing  Don  Ouixote;  for  giving  us    in 
long  wai-s  against  the  Moor  and  Frenchman, 
a  grand  standard  of  heroic  cliivalry,  armed 
religion,  nnd  lion-like  endurance  of  fire  and 
steel?     And  if  we  do  think   rather  harshly 
of   the  Inquisition  and  of   South   American 
cruelties,  let    us    review  these  doings  with 
kind    l)ily,  remembering  the  stubborn    and 
unforgiving  Ijigofr}^  that  ages    of   struggles 
witli  armed  Mohammedanism  ha;l  produced, 
hundreds    of  years  after  our  paganism   lay 
forgotten    in    its   grave   under   Stonehenge: 
let  us  learn  from  it   to  be  ourselves  tolerant 
iu  small  surplice  matters,  and  to  treat  with 
forbearance  the  Red  Indian,  the   CalFre,  and 
the  Australian  aborigine.     Whv  Spain  main- 
tained her  power  so  short   a  time  none  can 
tell,  e.xcept  he  who  gave  that  power  and  who 
took    it   away.     Let  it  check    the    national 
pride  of  the    student  of  history  to    reflect, 
that  perhaps    Spain's  time  may  come  again 
when  ours  is  over.     It  is  as  a  rich  mine  that 
greedy  Fortune  has  woiked  hastily  for  the 
surface  gold,  passing  cm  to  richer  fields  ;  she 
ma}'  again  return,  and  drive  down  the  shafts 
to    new    lodes  and  wider   and   more  lasting 
veins. 

The  ueglect  of  Spain  is  peculiarly  dis- 
graceful to  Englishmen,  becau?e  the  fortunes 
of  Spain  and  England  have  so  often  been  inter- 
woven, and  their  manners  and  customs  (pecu- 
liarly in  Shakespeare's  time)  have  very  much 
influenced  and  coloured  our  oA-n.  E.vcept  at 
Trafalgar,  when  they  dearly  paid  for  it  and 
during  the  peddling  War  of  Succession.  Spain 
has  generally  been  our  ally — cold,  jealous 
and  distrustful — but  still  liking  us,  because 
we  feared  and  hated  what  tiiey  feared 
and  therefore  hated — the  French.  Our 
Crusaders  (I  am  not  going  to  be  lieavy) 
helped  them  to  pound  the  Moors  even  before 
Chaucer's  time,  down  to  the  taking  of 
Grenada,  when  a  Scotch  knight  (ready  for 
the  post  of  danger  If  he  could  not  get  any 
other  post)  was  the  first  to  ascend  the 
Giraldi.  Then  our  IJIack  Prince,  aided  that 
blackguard  (tlie  word  is  rather  bi  low  the 
dignity  of  the  historic  style,  but  then  it  is 
antithetical)  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  was 
eventually  killed  by  his  own  brotlier,  whose 
throat  he  had  strived  so  hard  to  slit.  Then 
the  Uiike  of  Lancaster  gave  his  fair  daughter 
Constance  to  the  I'rince  of  the  Asturias.  son 


of  Juan  the  First  (not  Don  Juan  of  the  opei-as). 
Then  we  go  down  step  by  step  of  alliance, 
and  intercliange  of  present.s,  till  we  come  to 
the  gi-eat  ante-Mormon  King  Henry  trie 
Eighth  ;  who,  after  a  short  trial  of  single- 
blessedness,  had  his  double  and  treble  and 
quadruple  blessedness  ;  who  married  the 
unhappy  dauj;hter  of  the  great  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Coluinbiis's  friends.  And,  la.slly, 
we  come  to  the  Duke,  and  that  waiting  game 
of  war  beginning  with  shame  and  ending 
with  a  certain  sul[)liurous  glory,  in  whicli 
we  lought,  not  because  we  cared  much  for 
Spain,  but  because  it  gave  us  a  pretext 
for  bleeding  Naooleon,  the  great  enemy 
of  our  trade  and  of  our  threatening  naval 
greatness. 

And  now  we  know  Spain  as  a  sluggard 
garden  of  a  country,  whi-re  men  dance  a  go»d 
deal,  stab  a  good  deal,  and  do  a  good  deal  on 
the  guitar  ;  and  from  which  we  get  our  sherry 
(some  of  it),  our  luits,  oranges,  melons,  and 
chestnuts.  We  turn  up  our  noses  when  we 
talk  of  It,  and  lament  with  insolent  pity  its 
undeveloped  resources,  its  bigoted  religions 
queen,  its  pride  and  its  laziness  in  its  hope- 
less poverty. 

0.  if  kings  at  the  great  day  of  account, 
shall  have  lo  relate  with  downcast  eyes,  the 
history  of  their  buried  talents,  what  scourges 
and  what  shame  shall  not  be  for  those 
crowned  fools  who  have  let  that  bright  land 
become  a  prey  to  the  wild  goat  and  to  the 
locust ;  that  drove  its  vices  to  herd  together 
in  convents,  and  its  virtues  to  starve  on  the 
barren  sheep-walks  ;  that  let  its  chivalry 
decay  into  knavery,  and  its  religion  into  the 
verydotage  of  eld  men's  mumbling! 

It  might  make  the  thoughtful  man  weep 
to   take  now  the  map  of  Spain,  and  look  at 
its  choked-np  harbours,  and  forsaken    sea  ; 
its  ruined  cities;  its  sluggish   people,  eager 
only  for  vice  and  folly,  slow   to  work,  and 
swift  to  stab.     To  see  its  plains  of  raradi>e 
mouldering  away  into  deserts,  its  pastures 
cankering  intobarrenness.its  mines  unheeded, 
its  ports  unused  ;  the  very  limbs  of  this  great 
country  festering  from  the  trunk;  the  land 
that  could  produce  all  the  treasures  of  east 
and   west,  the  wheat  of   Europe,  the  rice   of 
.\sia,  the   sugar-cane  of  South   America,  the 
palm  tree  of  Africa,  now  lying  the  dust-heap 
of  the  nations  ;  the  beggared,  despised,  neg- 
lected, sightless  country,   ready,  like  a  sick 
sheep,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  b}-  the  first  eagle 
that   pounces    on   it   from  the    peak  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  I  am  losing  myself  in  the  la1)yrinths 
of  historical  meta))hysics.  AVhat  I  want,  if 
I  can  once  get  mv  hor,>es  well  in  hand,  is  to 
contrast  the  Spain  of  Cervantes's  time  with 
the  Gil  Bias  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spain 
of  Elizabeth's  and  Shakespeare's  time,  with 
the  Spain  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  Now,  after 
all,  history  is  not  to  be  sought  for  amongst 
historians.  It  is  to  be  found — at  least  tlie 
history    of    manners ;    which     is    the   real 
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history  of  a  !ia(io!i,  Nvhnt  is  timv  caIUm]  j 
history  being  the  uwva  (lull  dju  rative  vt  tlit 
crimes  of  royal  jiupjiets^ — it  is  to  he  found 
in  ]i!inij)lilets,  chap'hooks.  songs,  Moveh-;, 
drjiiuas.  'J'here  was  no  leal  liistory,  no  means, 
that  is,  <if  knowij);;  wliat  a  nation  th«jui;ht. 
intended,  did  ;  of  how  it  lived,  and  moved,  and 
died,  till  novels  were  written  5  and  of  tlies-e, 
ooe  of  the  earhest  and  best  ivS  Don  Quixote, 
written  in  Sluikesjieare\s  life-time  ;  and  (Jiie  ol' 
thenextbestis  Gil  Sins, written  l.erore  we  had 
an\'  novel  worth  mentioning.  exce]/t  llobinson 
Crusoe.  ^Ve  had  really  no  novelist  in  England 
tillFielding  wrote.and  ?et  the  world  ever  since 
writing.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  except  Ai'istojjhanes,  is,  that  they 
g've  us  no  sense  of  the  times  tliat  they  lived 
in.  Eveiyman  must  feel  strongest  the  times 
he  lives  in,  and  though  imagination  disliking 
the  severity  of  facts,  may  fly  easier  in  the  thick 
and  cloudy  air  of  past  times,  the  greatest  men 
always  write  best  of  tlieir  own  times,  their 
own  hopes,  joys,  fears,  and  sorrows. 

People  not  knowing  the  Elizabetlian  times, 
do  not  yet  see  clearly  how  entirely,  except 
in  his  great  idealisms — as  Lear,  Macbeth  and 
Othello  (which  are  of  no  time)  how  entirely 
SlKikespeare  deals  with  the  life  he  lived,  in 
town  and  country,  Stratibrd  and  London  ;  its 
impish  pages  (Moths)  ;  its  j)unctilioiis  cour- 
tiers ("~ir  Armado.-);  its  bewildering  Mit- 
quibbling  Leatrices  ;  its  twaddling  fogv 
Shallows  ;  its  tavern  oracles,  SirJohn  Falstalf: 
its  wild-blood  Mercutios;  its  introspectne 
Falklands  (Hamlets);  its  bullying  Pistols — all 
these  characters  because  we  lind  them  more 
fully  [)ouitrayed  in  him  than  in  all  the  other 
play  Wrights,  many  of  whom  never  attempt  or 
]i!eten(l  to  rise  beyond  the  Mermaid  and  Bow 
Steeple — we  know  to  have  been  phoiogiajjlis 
of  Elizabethan  men.  Abstractions  of  human 
jKis.sions  like  Milton's  Satan  and  Pelial  may 
arise  from  reading  and  thinking,  but  Sliake- 
sjieare's  men  arise  only  from  stemg. 

In  the  same  vein  of  reasoning,  I  would 
assure  j'ou  from  long  (I  am  not  ashamed  to 
assert  il)  study  of  onteinixiraneous  lite- 
rature that  the  Spain  of  Ihm  (Quixote  is  the 
true  unexaggerated  Spain  of  the  time  of 
Cervantes  ! — wdiy  should  he  who  knows  all 
his  own  country  invent  anothei'?  For  the 
huuiMii  mind  rejoices  to  see  in  book  or 
{licture  what  it  never  cared  to  see  in  nature 
— being  forced  and  led  to  see  in  the  book 
or  picture  what  it  never  could  see  in 
nature,  having  the  facultv  of  obsei'valion 
either  not  at  all,  or  cultivated  to  a  limited 
di'gree  ;  being  too  hasty  or  too  pi]rl)lin  .,  or 
i  111  li  He  rent. 

Cervantes  was  imprisoned  in  La  Mancha. 
vvhose  bi'own  b;ire  mountains  1  have  seen 
(V(jm  Gibraltar  with  a  start  and  kindle  of 
deHght.  Jtwas  a  lucky  and  sunny  day  for  the 
world  when,  on  a  certain  afternomi,  a  Sj)anish 
gentleman,  with  chestnut  hair  and  a(|uiline 
nose  (slightly  awry),  l>ale  complexion,  silver 
beard,  and  hirge  mousiachios,  shut  up  in  the 


sordid  ga(d  of  Argamnsilla  de  Alba,  laid  his 
left  hand,  crippled  by  an  arquebus-shot  at 
the  great  battle  of  Lepanlo,  an  a  piece  of 
pdper  (duly  jjaged)  and  wmte  upon  its  upper 
half  those  memorable  words  : 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 

i'AKT  1. — Book  I. — (  h.M'.  1. 

WHICH    Tr.EATS    OF    THE    <iUALITY  AND    MANNFR  OF 

LIFE  OF  THE  KF.XOAVXEn  BO:^  QUIXOTE  DF.  LA 

MANCHA. 

And  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  his  chief  worldly 
possessions  were  a  lance,  a  target,  a  Kan  horse, 
ami  a  thin  gieyluaind  ;  and  how  his  diet  was 
boiled  'neat,  chitterlings,  lentils  on  Fridays, 
and  a  small  pigeon  on  Sundays. 

It  is  to  me,  at  least  (not  being  of  the  grand 
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a  most coinlortina  and  reimcing 


thought  that  alhv(uld-widebo(iks  are, alter  all, 
but  memories.  Shakespeare  sketches  a  poor 
village  suicide,  or  a  London  tavein  character, 
and  they  beccme  the  tyi)es  recognised  and 
ciirieiit  of  all  the  world's  sui<  ides  and  tavern 
wits.  He  paints  a  streamlet  or  a  cedar-tree, 
and  they  stand  for  all  streandets  and  all 
cedar-trees.  So  Don  Quixote  is  leally  a 
purely  local  la  Mnnchan  book — a  iiarocliial 
and  entirely  Spanish  book — and  yet  it  will  be 
read  throusih  all  countries  and  lands  as  long 
as  men  have  eyes  and  prinling-prcsses.  Enter 
the  table-land,  thirsty  ci  nntry  of  La  INIancha 
—  with  its  seven  thousand  sijiiare  miles,  and 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand^  thick 
heads — thi-ongh  tl.e  mountain  gateway  of 
'Ihrnw-the-Moors  Over,  cxploie  its  treeless, 
wind-swept  wastes,  dry  and  taw  ny  ;  talk  to  its 
periJCtnal  bro\\n  cloaks  and  homst  faces  peer- 
ing out  of  mml-huts,  and  yon  Mill  st  e  every- 
where Ceivantus  and  Sancho.  Ileie,  by 
a  rare  streamlet,  or  under  a  s|)ongy- 
barked  coik-tree.  you  iind  the  I'edio  and 
Andiews  tb.at  the  lanthorn-jaw ed  knight 
sjioke  to.  There  are  the  hemp  sandals  ;  litre 
you  see  the  last  palm  tree  of  Andalusia, 
lingering  like  a  reluctant  Mooi-,  and  the  place 
where  for  the  only  tinu'  the  intrepid  but  fleet- 
footed  Spaniards  defeated  the  French,  much 
to  their  own  astonishment.  Here  tlie  salt- 
]ietie  dust  almost  blinds  you  as  you  |iull  out 
your  Don  Quixote  from  a  chosen  side-pocket. 
Everywhere  in  La  Mancha  is  Cervantes; 
the  Don  with  Ijandagid  head  follows  you, 
as  you  watch  the  strings  of  sturdy  mules 
driven  by  some  girl  or  sturdy  grandchild 
of  Sancho.  or  watch  the  corn  cro|  s,  or  the 
saffron,  or  the  stubbly  vines,  mist  ling  up 
their  gra]:es  with  dwarf  boughs  ami  red, 
scorched  iionms  leaves.  Here  you  see  the 
true  Sancho,  fond  ol  his  master  and  of  his  own 
stomach;  not  quick  at  cpiarrcl,  but  simple, 
trusty,  and  affectionate  ;  honest,  enduring, 
industrious,  and  temperate;  and  not  (unlike 
Sancho  in  this)  "attached  and  conjitiing" 
when  honourably  and  kindly  tr«'a'ed.  Here 
the  liisca\!m  merchants,  with  their  hoise- 
lil  ttTS  and  unilirellas.  no  longer  jiass  ;  nor  the 
linked  galley  slaves  :  but  you  meet  the  mule- 
teers still,  anil  the  Hocks  of  sheep  dri\en  by 
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men  with  slink's  and  loomins:  thron";b  clouds 
of  dust.     At    this   vonta    stopped  Oardenio, 
Dorothci.  nnd  tho  Don.     Near  Torro  Nuova 
he  liberated  tho  galley  slaves.     To  tho  right 
is  the  venta  where    tho  generous   enthusiast 
was  knighted  by  the  knavish  landlord,  as  we 
all  rcnieni'ier.     To  the  left  is  the  wise  village 
of    Valdepehas.    where    you    see    the    wine 
gurgling  in  great  swollen  pigskin.*,   snch  as 
the  Don  slashed  open,  mistaking  for  giants. 
IIow  do  you  think  of   the  shepherd's  feast  of 
acorns,  and  the  misadventure  and  blunders  of 
the  Don  as  you  enter  the  cave  of  Montesinos, 
tho  mouth  of  a  deserted  mine,  still  the  haunt 
of  bats  and  bird-,  and   used  as   a  refuge  in 
rough  weather  by  shepherds  and  hunters;  or 
at  Toboso,  tho  village  where  the   wator-jars 
are  made,  where  Dulcinca  of  the  red-brown 
checks  lived  ;   or  in    the   pass  between    the 
olives  where  the  mill  was  that  tho  don  reck- 
lessly rode  a  tilt  at,  and  which  felled  him  with 
their  iniperturliablo  arms.     AVe  must  always. 
in  reading  Don  Quixote,  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
him,  associate  him  with   that   gloomy   king, 
Philip  the  Second,  with  tho  false  eyes,  guilty 
brow,  and  projecting  under-jaw;  who  married 
our  ^lary.  murdered  his  own  son,   and    let 
loose  the  Armada  at  us.     "We  must  associate 
the  lean  Don,  and  beautiful  Dorothea,  and  the 
shrewd  barbcr.and  the  condescending  duchess 
so  fond  of  a  joke,  with  the  padded  doublets 
of    Shakespeare's   men — with    his    Armado, 
spruce  and  deljonair,  and  stormy  Pistol,  Njnn, 
"  that's  the  humour  of  it,^'  and   with  ring.s. 
and  ruifs.  and   funiingales.  and   swords,  and 
roses  in  the  shoe,  with  rnfl's  white,  starched, 
and    tubular,    with   stately   speeches,     and 
plumed  hats  and  cloaks.  Shakespeare  and  Cer- 
vantes died  within   ten  days  of  each  other, 
breathed  tho    same   air  and   looked   at  the 
same   sun.     There  may  have  been  men  who 
had  seen  both  ;  and,  although  Cervantes  does 
not  rail  at  England, nor  Shakespeare  at  Spain, 
there  are  glimpses  in  both  of  strong  national 
predilections.      AVhen     Shakespeare    wrote 
of  Othe'lo,  and  Cervantes  of  the  renegades 
and  Moorish  dig.iitaries,  these  two   gigantic 
minds  were  not  far  apart. 

To  visit  Gil  Elas,  Ave  must  pass  on  to  A'an- 
dyke's  world — to  Charles  the  First  and  Louis 
the  Fourteoith — and  get  to  tho  Asturias. 
where  that  ingenious  French  translator. 
adapter  (I  believe  that  is  our  modern  Avord 
for  literary  thiefy.  and  compiler  laid  the  scene 
of  his  delicious  but  shallow  story.  Who 
will  know  now  whether  Le  Sage  stole  the 
manuseri]it  from  a  Spanish  one  in  Lis 
patron's  library,  or  merely  pilfered  it  from 
Espinel  and  ethers  ?  It  was  not  the  first  or 
the  last  thing  the  French  have  stolon  from 
Spain.  The  knavish,  unprincipled,  sly. 
nimble-footed,  half-French  valet,  Gil  Bias,  is 
no  gentleman  like  the  real  Spaniard  Don 
Quixote.  But  what  could  one  expect  of  a 
needy  iind  unprincipled  French  appropriator, 
living  in  a  bad  age,  when  Spain  had  sunk 
and  France  was  corrupt  ?     Still  for  a  hand- 


book  of    the   times   of  Philip   tho    Fourth, 
Gil  Bias,  the  son  of  the  old  soldier  of  Oviedo, 
in  the  Asturias,  is  still  the   best  gui<!e-book. 
Now  one  can  ever  now  go  to  Oviedo  and  watch 
tho  rude  Asturians,  with  their  blue  caps  and 
yellow   jackct.s,     whhout    thinking   of    the 
green  students  of  Salamanca,  and  Gil  Ferez, 
the  fat  Canon  of  Oviedo  :   "  Three  feet  and  a 
half    high,    prodigiously   fat,    with    a   head 
buried  between  his  shoulders — tliat  was  my 
uncle."     You  would  not  recall   much  of  the 
old  novel  by  seeing  the  single-stick  players 
and  sturdy  smugglers  of  tho  Asturian   city. 
Their   curious    maize-picking    and    spinning 
feasts  have   no   more   in   common   with    (iil 
Bias'  epigrammatic  friend,«,  than   Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Versailles  had  with  the  pro- 
jecting roofs  and  relic  chests  of  the  Asturian 
city.     The  fact  is  that  Gil   Bias   is   a   true 
Louis  the  Fourteenth   book,   flavoured    with 
Spanish  liquorice.     His  robbers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers  are  Frenchiuen  in   Spanish  dress<'s. 
His   licentiates  and   valets  and    canons  are 
mere  Parisian  phantoms,  speaking  a  shrewd, 
not    very    worthy,    man     of     the     world's 
thoughts.     Le  Sage  has  never  even   been  in 
Spain,  so  never    could  have  seen    the  aque- 
ducts   and    convents    of    the   city   of  San- 
tillane.     And  we  must  remember  that  AAhile 
Don  Quixote  is  a  true   and   complete  guide- 
book to  the  country  gentleman  and  shepherd 
and   student-life   of   the    times   of  Elizabeth 
and   Philip  the   Second.   Gil  Bias   is   but  a 
second-hand    introduction    to    the   far   less 
lieroic  and   interesting  Spain  of  Philip    the 
Fourth — Spain  vioMcd  afar  cff  by   a  French 
plagiari.'it,  Avho  had  spent  his  life  in  trans- 
lating and  rifling  Spanish  books,  which  then 
and   afterwards,  as  our  Dryden   and    early 
comedy-writers  learned,  were  the  source  of 
all  dramatic  intrigue  and   constructive  com- 
bination. 

Let  the  student  then  of  manners  well 
ransack  the.-e  books  to  become  ;c,uiiited 
with  the  contemporaries  of  JHizabtth  and 
Charles  the  First :  the  Von  theas  and 
Drakes,  tho  Hidalgos  and  Sanehos.  the  Don 
Raphaels  and  Gil  Bias,  tliat  filled  the  ]ialacea 
and  cottages  of  the  one  and  the  ether  Sp;dn. 
Such  lean  enthusiasts  as  the  Don  manned  the 
Armada,  and  stared  at  Drake  through  smoke 
and  fire.  Such  lean,  velvet-footed  rogues  as 
Gil  Bias  handed  tho  Canary  to  Piii;ce 
Charles  at  Madrid,  or  laughed  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  such  Captain  Bolan- 
dos  were  to  be  seen  by  Puritans  in  the 
crowd  round  the  Whitehall  .scaffold.  Such 
men  as  the  great  Duke,  of  Cervantes,  were 
listening  as  ambassadors  when  Ilamlet  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  Nonsuch  or  at 
Greenwich.  History  deals  with  shadows, 
smoked  on  the  wall  of  a  vault  by  dead  men's 
candles.  These  are  living  eternal  beings  of 
real  flesh  and  blood.  Oviedo  and  Segovia  echo 
for  ever  with  the  name  of  Gil  Bias  just  as 
Toboso  and  other  sober  La  Manchen  villages 
do  with  that  of  Cervantes.  But  as  the  one  was 
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a  bra\^e-hearted  Spanish  gentleman.  Avho 
sp:e;ul  his  bosom  to  the  Turkish  bullet,  and 
th;)ught  all  lost  if  honour  was  lost,  and  the 
other  was  a  clever  appropriator  of  other 
men's  thoughts,  the  fame  of  the  one  will 
niake  an  Eden  of  the  I/a  IManclian  deserts 
the  other  will  not  delay  for  a  moment  the 
decay  of  the  Asturian  cities. 

1'11IENDSTn"a  CJSTllALI  A. 


T  HAD  l)eon  prononn(3cd  by  the  doctor  to 
be  cousuniptivo,  and  was  ordered  a  sea- 
voyago — to  India  or  to  Australia.  I  chose  the 
latter.  I  went  with  no  other  object  than  the 
sea-ch  for  health  ;  but  the  listlcFsncss  with 
which  I  had  started  wore  away  as  months 
passi'd.  and  I  found  myself  arrived  at  Sydney 
in  such  good  spirits,  and  with  so  much  in- 
clination for  enjoyment,  that  1  scarcely 
recognised  myself.  Everything  was  so  strange 
and  yet  so  f.uniliar.  AV^ith  Enirlish  si'j-hfs  and 
sounds  around  the  feeling  was  un-English.  I 
did  not  intend  remaining  in  the  city,  I  wished 
to  see  the  country ;  but  I  shrunk  from 
starting  on  my  solitary  journey,  and  put  it  off 
from  day  to  day.  I  never  yet  could  enjoy 
myself  alone;  so  sitting  one  afternoon  in 
luxiirions  idleness  at  the  Australian  Ckib  in 
Bent  Street,  I  saw  a  familiar  face.  0  joy  !  in 
a  strange  land.  T  could  not  remember  who  it 
was  1  saw,  but  the  features  were  well  known. 
Witli  an  exclamation  I  started  to  my  feet  and 
the  recognition  was  mutual. 

'•  AVhat  brings  you  here  V  he  exclaimed, 
surveying  me  from  head  to  foot.  "  I  thought 
you  were  a  qui"t-going  sort  of  fidlow  who 
would    never  think   of  starting   for  a    new 

WO!-M.'' 

I  told  liini  all.  I  remembered  him  per- 
fectly well  now.  He  had  been  at  school 
with  me.  and  his  name  was  Harrington. 

'•  I  tell  you  wiiat,"  he  said,  after  we  had 
sat  talkingfar  above  balf-an-hour,  "you  had 
better  come  lioine  witii  me."' 

'•  Home  [''  I  exclaimed,  for  I  had  no  other 
meaning  for  the  word  than  England. 

"Yes.  home:"  said  IIarrin"rton,  "to  mv 
place,  beyond  the  plains  of  New  England.  I 
start  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  promise  you 
YOU  shall  see  enouirh  of  the  country.  You 
ride,  of  course?'"' 

"I  have  not  ridden  for  years  almost," 
replied  I  ;  "in  fact,  my  lungs — " 

"  Will  be  the  better  for  the  expedition, 
I'll  warrant.  Oiie  condition  I  must  make 
with  you.  if  we  join  company:  you  n:iu:st 
forget  your  lungs." 

1  smiled  weakly,  and  was  inclined  to 
deniur;  but  before  the  evening  closed  in  T 
was  over-ruled.  I  daresay  it  was  \erv  fool- 
hardy. I  do  not  know  what  the  doctor  wouhl 
have  said  to  it.  Two  days  afterwards  Har- 
rington and  T  stood  on  the  dock  of  a  steamer 
bou  id  for  Maitlnnd. 

"  AVhat  is  that  ?"  asked  my  friend,  moving 
a  piece  of  my  property  with  his  foot. 


"That  is  my  medicine-chest,"  I  replied. 

"  Your  what  V  asked  he,  almost  in  a 
howl. 

I  repeated  my  information, and  he  answered 
me  with  a  long  whistle.  I  Avas  much  annoyed, 
when  we  landed  at  iMaitland,  late  in  the 
evening,  to  find  that  my  medicine-chest  had 
fallen  overboard.  I  could  not  imagine  Avhat 
1  should  do  without  it.  I  hastened  to  Har- 
rington and  informed  him  of  the  fact;  but 
he  expressed  himself  as  being  not  in  the  le.ast 
surprised ;  people  are  so  careless  on  board 
packet-boats. 

It  was  the  month  of  August,  winter 
time  out  there:  but  bright,  clear,  and  plea- 
sant. Harrington  had  horses  and  servants 
waiting  i'nv  him  at  iMaitland ;  a  white  man 
and  an  Australian.  We  mounteil.  loft  the 
town,  and  rode  over  the  plains.  As  I  had  said, 
[  had  not  been  on  horseback  for  a  long  Avhile, 
and  it  seemed  like  a  renewal  of  youth  and 
hope  to  me,  as  if  I  passed  over  like  a  fancy 
or  a  dream  the  interval  of  disease  and 
suffering  and  anxiety.  Besides,  Harrington's 
mind  seemed  buoyant  as  the  air,  as  he  con- 
versed on  subjects  so  new  and  interesting 
to   me.     So    several   days  we  rode,   and   at 


night  Ave  rested  at  the  houses  of  farmers  or 

gentlemen 


to  Avhom  my  friend  Avas  well 
cnown,  and  Avho  received  me  Avarmly,  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Then  Ave  entered  upon 
wilder  country  where  Ave  had  to  depend  upon 
our  own  resources.  The  native  servant,  or 
attendant,  or  whatever  he  called  himself, 
carried  before  him  a  bag  of  provisions, 
besides  various  other  things  for  Avhich  Ave 
had  not  yet  found  a  use.  Harrington  com- 
mented as  Ave  2)assed,  upon  the  changed  state 
of  the  country  in  this  region  of  Dartbrook, 
laying  the  neglected  state  of  the  land  to  the 
discovery  of  gold-mines.  I  made  some 
moral  reflections  in  return  upon  the  general 
evil  effects  of  the  love  of  money;  but  my 
friend  cut  me  short  Avith — 

"  Talking,  my  dear  felloAv,  is  Avaste  of 
breatli.  Seeing  is  believing.  Look  round  you 
on  all  sides ;  take  all  this  neglect  and  poverty 
and  Avaste  to  heart:  but  don't  talli  about 
it.  Facts  are  more  significant  than  Avords. 
HoAvever,"  he  added,  Avith  a  sigh,  "  I  suppose 
everything  Avill  right  itself  in  time." 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  district  appear 
to  liave  gradually  dwindled  aAvay,  1  believe 
principally  from  the  eifects  of  ardent  spirits. 
You  meet  Avith  tho  natives  scattered  about 
singly  tending  sheep  generally:  but  they  are 
but  a  luiseralile  remnant  of  w  liat  Avere  once 
gallant  tribes.  IMy  friend  Harrington  seemed 
on  intimateterms  AVidi  most  of  them,  and  they 
Avould  Avalk  by  the  side  of  his  horse  con- 
versing for  a  short  distance,  or  join  us  i)i  tho 
evening  at  oar  campOre,  and  tell  tales  of  by- 
gone days. 

I  had  forgotten  my  lungs  for  tho  last 
few  days,  and  had  lost  thj  various  pains 
and  aches  AvhIch  I  Avas  accustomed  to.  for 
1  was  each  night  so  tired    Avith   our   day's 
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march  that  I  slept  sonndl}- — through  the 
valloy  of  tlie  Hunter.  If  tliis  was  winter 
weatlicr,  1  could  have  gladly  cxchanwd 
some  of  our  Eniilish  sprinfz;  days  for  it.  And 
at  night,  as  we  halted,  and  the  servants  un- 
packed the  provisions  and  lighted  our  camp- 
fire,  I  sat  down  in  wonderment  at  the  r>moiuit 
of  exertion  I  could  go  through.  I  sat  looking 
at  the  hla/.ing,  crackling  wood,  and  striving 
to  recollect  mv  thonglit.s.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  my  present  position  with  that  of 
so  few  months  ago — the  coughing,  blood- 
spitting,  cod-liver  oil  drinking — being  now 
seated  in  the  free,  genial,  open  night  air,  by 
Harrington's  directions,  mixing  up  what  he 
termed  a  "  leather  jacket,"  a  sort  of  cake  of 
flour  and  water,  to  be  presently  baked  upon 
the  embers. 

"  Come,  confess  this  is  better  than  acting 
invalid,  is  it  not?"  observed  that  rascal, 
interrupting  my  reverie.  1  readily  assented. 
"Then,'-' added"  he.  '-you  ought  to  heartily 
thank  me  for  kicking  that  medicine-chest 
of  yours  overboard  the  steamer." 

The  next  day  we  were  startled  early  from 
our  slee|)  by  the  chattering  of  our  attend- 
ants. ^\'e  had,  upon  the  previous  evening, 
turned  the  horses  loose  to  graze,  as  was  our 
nightly  cu.»tom  ;  they  were  always  easil3' 
caught  when  wanted.  "Whether  seduced 
by  the  richiu-ss  of  the  pasture  or  alarmed  by 
some  oiiject  the}'  had  met  with,  I  know  not. 
The  Englishman,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  the 
Australian  in  some  mixed  gibberisii,  informed 
us  they  were  no  where  to  be  found.  Here 
were  our  cooking-utensils,  our  warmer 
clothing,  our  stores  of  provisions  lying 
upon  the  ground  as  we  had  unpacked 
or  unloaded  tiiem,  witliout  the  pt).-sibiiity 
of  our  proceeding  on  our  way.  The  two 
servants  after  breakfast  and  a  short  consul- 
tation, started  in  opposite  directiojis  in  search 
of  marks  whereby  to  trace  the  hor.~es.  I 
offered  my  services  also,  but  was  answered 
by  Harrington  : 

'■  No ;  you  will  lose  your  way  as  sure  as  a 
gun,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  look  for  you; 
better  keoii  with  me." 

I  could  not  combat  the  probability,  and 
could  only  regret  my  want  ol  kuo>,vle(lge  of 
the  co\intry_.  and  Harrington  and  I  set  off 
together  in  search  of  footprints.  Several 
times  we  started  and  returned  to  the  place 
whence  the  horses  had  been  left  at  night  : 
the  marks  ci-o.-;sed  each  other  in  so  man}- 
directions.  Vv"e  nm.-t  liave  slept  scjundly 
indeed,  not  to  have  heard  the  games  the 
horses  must  have  carrieil  on  in  tiie  moon- 
light. At  length  Harrington  iixed  upon  wluU. 
he  deemed  the  I'ig'it  track,  and  we  were 
about  to  start  afresh  when  we  weie  joined  by 
tb.e  servants,  retiu-ned  frimi  their  unsucct  ssful 
search  I'or  footuuuks  We  all  eoniinued  on 
together  fiu-  about  a  mile  when  the  Inuses' 
paths  evidently  diverged,  and  parting  com- 
l)an3'.  Harrington  ami  I  were  once  uujre 
ah)ne.     It   was  wondrous    to   nie    how   my 


companion  could  trace  the  animals  ;  at  times 
the  footprints  Avere  so  lightly  pressed  upon 
the  turf,  that  I  should  never  have  j.erccived 
them;  but  nothing  escaped  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  I  felt  very  knocked  up,  but 
my  friend  appeared  as  fresh  as  over.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

'■It  is  of  no  use  goiug  any  further,  now; 
we  had  better  return." 

"  Why  so  ?"  I  asked.  '•  Had  w.'  not  1  etter 
sleep  here  ;  could  we  not  signal  to  the  others 
to  join  us,  they  are  probably  not  far  off.  1  ou 
have  your  gun  witii  you." 

"  How  are  v.e  to  get  any  supper  ?"  asked 
he. 

'■Ah.  to  be  sure,"  I  answered,  "I  forgot 
that.  But  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  couie  so  iar 
for  nothing." 

"We  could  not.  even  without  that  objec- 
tion, go  much  further  as  we  are."  answeied 
Harrington.  "We  are  couiing  sluatly  to  a 
C(dd  region,  and  should  be  frozen  without 
our  winter  clothing." 

I  stared,  but  was  silent,  for  the  day  was 
as  warm  as  summer,  and  we  retraced  our 
steps  slowly  towards  the  camp.  Tliere  we 
found  the  other  men  already  comfortably 
seated  by  the  fire,  having  had  tl;e  precaution 
to  set  a  kettle  of  water  "on  to  bcjil,  awaiting 
our  arrival.  We  discovered  that  our  cam;) 
had  had  visitors  during  our  absence.  Some 
wild  dogs  of  the  plain  had  helped  themselves 
ratlier  too  freely  for  our  comfort.  All  the 
dried  meat  had"  been  devoured,  the  anim.als 
having  torn  the  bans  which  contained  it  to 
pieces:  most  of  the  flour  was  scattered  ationt 
the  ground,  and  fouled,  so  that  v.e  bad 
scarcely  sufiicient  to  make  leather  jackets  for 
our  supper.  AVe  colhcied  the  tea  which  the 
brutes  had  strewn  upon  the  grass  as  well  as 
we  could ;  but  I  fear  it  was  more  adulterated 
with  sticks  and  dead  herbage  than  even  a 
gr<jcer  would  have  presumed  to  sell  it.  A\  e 
felt  very  savage;  but  foigot  this  new  mis- 
fortune and  the  loss  of  the  horses  before  long- 
in  sleep.  In  the  morning,  we  packeii,  Jior- 
tably,  the  winter  clothing  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  which  the  quacones  had 
not  attempted  to  devour,  and  again  walked 
on  the  track  of  the  horses,  hungry  fiom  the 
morning  air.  We  each  cairied  a  gun,  and 
the  servants  followed  with  tl.e  cooking 
utensils,  itc.  IIarrii;gton  kept  constantly 
looking-  for  some  game  ;  but  without  success. 
I  felt  desperately  hungry.  :'.nd  more  so  every 
hour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  so  did  n;y  com- 
])auions  also,  but  we  none  of  us  said  so. 
Towards  dusk,  we  had  advanced  almost  as 
Iar  as  the  spot  where  Harrington  and  I  had 
turned  on  the  previous  niglit.  The  tn  es 
were  thick  above  our  heads.  Sud('enly  the 
Australian,  whose  eyes  seemed  always  on  the 
alert,  advanced,  and  tcuching  Ilariington 
upon  the  arm,  pointed  to  a  j  rojecting  bough 
of  a  tree.  The  next  moment  ll^e  man.  active 
as  a  mt)nkey,  sprang  up  the  sltm.  and  was 
about  to  ciamber  along  the  branches,  \\hen 
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Ilarring'on  callod  to  him  to  stop,  and  aiming 
at  a  small  dark  object,  ho  fired,  and  an  animal 
fell  to  the  gi-OLUid.  I  took  it  up  to  look  at 
it.  as  I  had  never  soon  one  before. 
"Is  it  go:)d  to  eat?''  I  asked. 
'■'  Wait  till  you  tr^-,"  answered  Harrington. 
"  It's  an  opossum.'"' 

We  halteil  at  once,  collected  wood,  and 
lighted  a  fire;  the:i  roasted  the  little  beast. 
It  wa  a  very  yi'ung  one.  I  thought  it  would 
never  be  conked.  We  Avcnt  no  further  that 
night,  for  l»y  the  time  our  dinner  was  over, 
it  had  bccume  too  dark  to  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  horses. 

Xext  day  wo  had  nothing  but  some  tea  for 
bieaktast  before  we  started.     AVe  followed 
the   tracks    of    tho   horses,    not   alwaj^s   so 
steadily  as  before,  for  we  were  all  anxiously 
looking  for  some  obji'ct  of  food.     We  shot 
several  birds  at  intervals,  but  did   not  cook 
them  until  night.     "When  it  was  dark  we  sat 
down,  without  having  como  upon  the  horses. 
Wo  hid  now  entered  the  plains  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  sudden  change  of  climate  was 
very  severe.  I  no  longer  felt  disposed  to  glory 
in  an  Australian  winter.  We  clothed  ourselves 
in  warm  garments;   but  the  night  was  still 
bitterly  cold,  and  we  had  to  sleep  close  to 
tho  fire  to  keep  ourselves  warm.    ILtrrington 
was    liecoming  e.Ktremely  vexed    about   the 
horses ;  for  on  the  previous  day  avc  appeared 
to  have  lost  all  traces  of  them,  and  he  feared 
that  we  must  havi^  inadvertedly  passed  them 
in  the  forest,  where  the  t'-ees  and  locust-wood 
were  very  thick.    He  sat  gloomily  nmsing  by 
the  fire  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  and  was  the 
first  on  the  following  morning  to  renew  the 
search.     \Vq  had  not  .advanced  many  yards 
from  our  sleeping  ground,  when  an  appai-ition 
suddo:ily  stood  in  our  path.     It  was  that  of 
an  Australian  native:  although   not  attired 
in  what  avouM  generally  be  supposed  native 
costume,  for  bis  only  garment  was  a  pair  of 
civilised    inexpressildes.   worn    in   a    fashion 
entirely  his  own — that  is,  tied  by   tho  two 
legs  round   his  throat,    so    that  the  seat    of 
them  lur.ig  down   bis  bai-k  as  a  mantle.     I 
suppose  the  poor  fellow  had  ft)und  that  the 
usual  way  of  wearing  them   restrained   his 
movements,  so    had    adopted  a  more   novel 
and   less  appropriate  mode.     lie  stood,  as  I 
said,  in  our  path,  and  ex'daimed  upon  seeing 
us:     -How    you     do,     Harrington?"'     then 
having'',   1    ])res!uiied.  eNiiausted  his  stock  of 
English,  ho  ctnjtii.ued  the  eonversntion  in  his 
native  tongue.   Pre-eatly,  Harrington  turned 
to  me,  and  o!)served  : 

"Ho  has  found  tho  horses,  it  seem' — we 
must  have  passed  them  yesterday,  as  I 
thought,  and  he  h;is  co:ne  in  search  of  iis. 
By  tho  byi;,  I  will  introduce  you.  He  is  the 
chief  of  hi-i  ti-ibo.  :Mid  as  yon  may  see  by  his 
dress  a  man  of  distinction  :  besides,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  mine." 

'f  hen  speaking  in  Australian  to  the  darkv, 
that  g  mtlemvn,  witli  ag'/eatdeal  of  unstudied 
grace,  notwithstanding  tho  grotesriucncss  of 


his   appearance,   made   me   a  short   speech 
whi(di  1  presumed  to  bo  a  compliment,   and 
to  which  I  raised  my  hat,  and  then  stvetched 
out  his  hand  to  me  in  token  of  fri<nidship. 
I  quite  regretted  that  I  could  not  understand 
the  fellow,  for  he  spoke  with  such  animation, 
and  his  eves  and  face  were  so  bright:  he  was 
1)y  no  means  unhandsome  and  not  very  dark. 
After  he  had   talked  with    Ilarrhigton   for 
half  an  hour,  he  nodded,  and  moved  away; 
and  I  understood  that  he  had  gone  for  the 
hoises.     ^V^^  theref(u-e  sat  down  to  await  his 
return.     The  sight  of  the  horses  was  a  wel- 
come one  ;  but  scarcely  less  so  the  present  of 
a  dead  opossum,  which  the  chief,  wliose  name 
I  forgot,  brought  to   Harrington.     We  were 
also   pleased   to  be  relieved  of  the  weights 
which  we  had  hitherto  carried  ;  and  mount- 
ing, Ave  shook  hands  again  Avith  the  Australian, 
and  pressed  fiu'Avard  on  our  Avay. 

AVe  Avere  not  above  tAvo  days"  journey  row 
from  Harrington's  home.  We  stopped  during 
the  folloAving  day  at  the  Guy  EaA\kes  Falls, 
as  they  are  called  ;  and  notAvithstanding  the 
C(  Id,  I  could  not  help  pausing  to  admire 
them.  Harrington  g:ized  with  apparent 
indifference.  During  the  Avinter.  the  falls  are 
considerably  SAvollen  from  the  rains,  and  the 
turbid  angry  stream  and  foaming  rush  of 
Avatcrs  over'  the  double  fall — for  there  are 
two  precipices  over  Avhich  the  Guy  FaAA'kes 
tundiles — makes  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
gentle  scenery  around.  The  noise  of  the 
roaring  Avaicrs  pursued  mo  long  after  we 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  and  still  sounded  in 
my  ears  Avhen  I  Averit  to  sleep  at  night 
spectrally,  for  avc  Avere  miles  aAvay  cut  of 
hearing. 

On  that  night  I  Avoke  from  my  sleep, 
Avhile  yet  quit'e  dark,  and  rising  to  stir  up 
the  frc  into  a  blaze,  and  to  reuse  myself, 
Harrington  folloAved  me  tbitber  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  Avas  a  clear  frosty  right,  and  I 
felt  disinclir.ed  for  sleep.  AVo  bad  re-pro- 
visioned ourselves  at  a  friendly  house  bv  the 
Avay.  so  Ave  Avere  neither  hungry  i.or  arxious: 
but  draAving  near  the  close  of  our  journey, 
Harrington" seemed  thonglilful  ai;d  grave. 
AVc  could  hear  the  snoring  of  the  servarits  as 
Avc  sat :  and  the  occasional  movement  cf  the 
horses,  Avhich,  since  our  misadventure,  Ave  had 
taken  care  to  hobble  at  nij;ht. 

••You  Avill  stay  Avith  mc  seme  time,  I 
hope,"  said  Harrington,  after  a  time,  break- 
ing the  silence. 

I  said,  thank  you  :  and  presently  be  asked  : 

'•  AVl'.at  about  the  lungs?"     1  hu;ghed._ 

'•1  have   f-trictly  f(dlo\ved  your  directions 

in    not   mentioning  them."    sa-d    I;   -'and   I 

believe   I    have   forgotten    tl  em    myself.     I 

shall  certainly  ad\ise  all  peopile  afiiictcd  in 

that  Avav  to — " 

"Kick  their  medicine  chest  overl  card," 
he  !-un;<'-ested.  "I  tell  you  Avhat,  a  ou  had 
better  come  and  settle  out  here.  IS'oav  you 
would  do  so  under  every  aduantagc  :  not  as 
1  did  years  ago." 
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"  You  seem  to  tjc  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  your  neighbours,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  gontlemaii  with  or  without  the  trousers." 
observed  I. 

"Yes.  now;  it  was  not  always  so,"  said 
Harrington,  musingly. 

'•  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I,  as  I  stirred  the 
fire  into  a  Idazc. 

"I  will  tell  you  beforehand,"  he  replied, 
•'  that  [  shall  ralatc  some  things  which  will 
sound  strti"goly  to  yourE)iglish  ears.  Recol- 
lect, that  I  make  no  excuse  for  them  :  whether 
Gircumstauccs  excused  them,  or  not,  you 
""^'^y  j^i'lg'^-  I  merely  tell  my  story  as  it  hap- 
pened." 

And  I  will  tell  it  as  Harrington  did  ;  but 
avoiding  real  dates  and  places,  for  the  inci- 
dents of  this  narrative  are  for  the  most  part 
true. 

••'  It  was  twenty  years  ago,  loss  or  more," 
my  friend  commenced,  ''that  I  left  England, 
simply  because  when  my  father  died,  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood.  It  was 
then  a  serious  matter  to  come  to  Australia. 
There  was  no  law,  and  no  magistrates  in  the 
country.  I  came  to  the  spot  where  I  now 
live,  and  pitched  my  tent  in  uncertaintv  from 
day  to  day  how  hnig  I  might  be  left  alive  to 
dwell  in  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  native 
Australians,  and  naturally  looked  upon  them 
as  enemies.  I  never  moved  or  slept  with- 
out my  gun ;  and  to  that  fact  I  believe  I 
chiefly  owe  my  lifo.  The  natives  of  this 
district  were  terrified  and  astonished  at  lire- 
arms.  From  time  to  time,  as  I  advanced  in 
prosperity,  I  increased  my  stock  of  cattle,  for 
the  pasturage  was  perfect.  I  built  a  log- 
house.  I  hired  servants  until  my  esta))lish- 
meut  became  important:  but  during  all  this 
time  I  remained  ignorant  of  my  neighbours, 
and  they  did  not  often  come  near  me.  At 
length,  after  I  had  been  settled  here  for  two 
years,  and  had  begun  to  feel  secure,  one  night 
several  of  my  cattle  were  stolen.  It  v,'as  the 
first  theft  I  had  ever  heard  of;  and  it  so 
completely  threw  me  at  fiu.lt.  e.xposed  as  I 
was  on  all  sides,  that  I  was  determined  to 
act  decisively.  The  man  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  cattle  had  seen  an  Austra- 
lian lurking  about  the  place  on  the  day  before 
the  theft,  and  was  prepared  to  identifv  him. 
We  therefore,  together,  set  off  upon  the  trail 
of  the  catttlc  and  the  thief  After  two  da  vs  we 
came  up  witli  him,  and  notwithstanding  his 
utmost  t'ndeavours  to  escape  seized  him — for 
I  was  on  horseback,  and  I  literallv  hunted 
him  down.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  him  I 
hanged  him  up  on  the  most  prominent  tree  I 
could  find,  according  to  Lvnch-law.  It  was 
mere  justice,  for  he  had  the  cattle  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  I  caught  him.  We  then 
re-pcssessed  ourselves  of  the  l>easts  and  re- 
turned home.  I  was  aware  that  after  the 
line  of  conduct  I  had  adopted,  I  could  not 
expect  to  remain  unmolested.  My  more 
peaceful  companions  were  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  anxiety  for  our  safety,  and  would  scarcely 


go  a  mile  from  home.  Their  anxiety  was  before 
long  verified.  Not  a  week  had  passed  since 
my  enacting  the  part  of  hangman,  when  one 
day  the  slieplierd  rushed  breathh'hs  to  infoim 
me  that  the  whole  neighbouring  tribe  was 
coming  down  the  valley  towards  our  house. 
I  knew  that  the  only  course  would  bo 
decision. 

I  had  no  fancy  for  remaining  quietly  to 
be  murdered  or  hanged,  after  the  exaniplo 
I  had  given  them  in  their  friend  ;  so  I 
loaded  my  liHe,  nujmited  my  liorse,  and  rode 
out  to  meet  them.  There  they  were,  sure 
enough,  pouring  onward  in  a  dark  mass, 
yelling  and  screaming  and  flourishing  their 
weapons  over  their  heads.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  spurring  my  hcrse  onward  towards 
them — the  poor  brute  was  so  startled  nt  tho 
horrid  din  they  made.  At  length  I  rcidc 
within  s[)ear-.shot  of  them,  and  as  I  did  so 
they  st(  pprd,  and  every  man  amongst  them 
discharged  his  boomerang  at  my  devoted 
head.  I  shall  never  forget  the  hissing  of  tho 
weapons,  as  they  cut  the  air  close  to  my  ears. 
There  were  hu;;dreds  of  them,  which  iioui'cd 
like  a  hail  round  me  ;  for  each  man  carried 
several,  which  he  flung  as  fast  one  after  tho 
other,  as  we  should  fire  tho  barrels  of  a 
revolver.  Strange  to  say  they  none  of  them 
hit  me,  which  fact,  I  believi^,  saniewb.at 
startled  my  enemies,  for  they  stood  staring 
at  me  after  they  had  finished  their  discharge 
without  advancing  further.  It  v^■ns  now  my 
turn.  I  could  easily  distinguish  who  Avas  tho 
leader  of  the  expedition,  for  he  was  rather 
more  clothed  than  the  others,  and  was  other- 
wise prcnninent ;  so,  levelling  my  rifle,  I  shot 
him  through  the  heart,  and  he  fill  dead, 
with  a  requiem  of  silence  and  awe  from  his 
followers.  I  really  believe  they  were  too 
much  astonislied  to  howl  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. I  then  dismounted,  and  laying  my  gun 
down  upon  tho  grass,  I  droAv  near  to  them 
and  held  out  my  hand.  Tl  is  is  a  language 
understood  all  over  tho  universe.  They 
hesitated,  looked  at  each  other,  at  their  dead 
chief,  spoke  a  few  asty  sentences  together, 
and  then  one  of  them,  more  open  to  reason 
or  more  nolle  than  the  rest.  ste]iped  forwtird 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  in  return.  I 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  their  language, 
but  knowing  they  nrideistotd  my  actions 
liest.  I  offered  the  chief  my  watch,  but  he 
started  back  in  terror,  lest,  I  su]  prse.  it 
should  explrde  and  kill  him.  I  therefore 
presented  to  him  my  neck-landkerohief  as  a 
Token  of  peace,  and  he  imn.odiatoly  tied  it 
round  his  threat. 

Thenceforth  the  whole  tribe  ard  T  were 
tho  best  of  friends.  I  was  no  Irrger  in  fear 
of  losing  my  property,  frr  any  ore  of  then? 
would  liave  nssisted  me  in  ]  uifiii  g  ard 
]iunishing  the  thief.  My  newly-n  rde  frirnd 
at  once  became  chief  of  the  t;ii  e,  *'<  r  he  was 
brother  to  the  man  I  had  slot.  Tint  is  he 
whom  we  met  on  cuir  tra'\  fds  ai  d  who 
recovered  for  us  the  horses.     He  is  irallw  as 
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you  mn  V  have  soon, a  \otj  ;];ontlcmaiily  follow, 
notivithstanding  that  his  dress  would  uot  do 
for  Kegent  Street.^' 

Ilorc  Harrington  paused,  and  I  made  no 
remark.  His  story  seemed  an  odd  mode  of 
cementing  friendship  ;  and  it  was,  as  ho  had 
warned  me,  strange  to  English  oars.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  half  like  it. 


NICHOLAS  THE  HOPE-DANCER. 


About  eiglity  years  ago,  Nicholas  Fleming 
died  at  Stalford.  He  Avas  a  blaster  shoe- 
maker. Ho  loft  his  widow  very  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  a  son  called  Nic-holas,  after 
himself.  The  neighbours  said  that  wido  a 
Fleming  ouglit  to  take  a  partner  and  keep 
her  husband's  business  together  for  the 
benefit  of  her  son.  But  Mrs.  Fleming  had  a 
certain  pride  of  heart,  and  intended  her  so)i 
to  be  something  better  than  a  shoemaker. 
She  sold  the  shop,  iixtures.  and  good-will  of 
the  busiucs>',  and  sent  Nicholas  to  school. 
She  took  a  pretty  cottage  and  garden  a  little 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  set  up  as  a 
laundress  of  fine  linen  and  lace.  She  Avas  a 
good  hand  at  clear  starching,  as  all  ladies 
round  well  knew,  and  she  had  no  lack  of 
custom.  She  was  a  very  comely  woman, 
nuich  younger  than  her  late  husband,  and 
had  a  great  spice  of  coquetry.  When  her 
days  of  mourning  were  ended,  she  threw  off 
her  weeds,  and  appeared  at  cluirch  in  a 
flowered  sillc  gown  and  a  black  hood  cloak 
trimmed  with  real  lace.  Ilor  dress  Avas 
alwayfj  drawn  up  through  the  pocket-hole. 
and  displayed  a  handsome  quilted  petticoat, as 
well  as  an  extremely  pretty  foot  and  ankle. 
She  wore  high  heeled  shoes  of  Spaiiish  leather. 
v,-itli  silver  buckles  ;  and  there  was  a  legend, 
that  when  her  husband  brought  her  home 
married,  he  gave  her  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
ho  had  made  himself  without  taking  her 
measure:  '"going"  "=  '^"  ="'1  " 
BAnnmetry."     As 

in  the  nattiest  way  possible,  it  may  be  judged 
whether  she  was  not  proud  of  thcni. 

Nicholas  used  to  walk  beside  liis  mother, 
carrying  her  virayer-book  and  Ijil)le.  In 
thoso  d  lys  it  was  the  fashion  to  dress  the  chil- 
dren like  little  men  and  women  ;  and  Nicholas 
used  to  Avear  a  blue  broad-skirted  coat,  knee- 
brciches  tied  with  ribbons,  und  a  sgarlet 
Avaistcoat.  Ho  had  l)uckles  to  his  shoes; 
his  fair  hair  fell  in  curls  over  his  lace  collar  ; 
and  one  day  Avhon  his  motlior  Avent  to  the 
fair  she  bought  him  a  little  cocked  hat. 
A^hen  ho  was  about  six  years  old,  a  large 
travelling  caravan,  Avith  a  troop  of  eques- 
trians and  mountol)anks.  can.e  to  Stafford, 
and  took  up  tlioir  stati(m  in  the  market- 
pi  uv.  They  erected  a  large  tent  of  tarpaulin, 
and  blew  trumpets  and  beat  drum.s,  and  pro- 
mised mountains  and  marvels  to  all  who 
should  couio  to  SCO  tho:n.  The  mayor  gave 
the  11  his  countenance,  and  all  the  people 
for  miles  round  came  flocking  to  see   thoin. 


,"  as  he  said,  "  according  to 
they    chanced    to   lit   her 


Nicholas  heard  Avonders  of  the  circus  from 
some  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  gave  his  mother 
no  peace  until  she  promised  to  take  him.  She 
made  solemn  preparations  for  the  event.  She 
invited  two  of  her  neighbours  to  drink  tea — 
i\Iis3  Dobson,  the  dressmaker,  und  iMr.  Tal- 
boys,  the  grocer.  She  dressed  herself  and 
Nicholas  in  their  Sn:,day  best.  After  tea 
the  ladies  put  on  their  hoods  and  pattens, 
and  Mr.  Talboys  t  tok  a  lantern  against  thoy 
should  return,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and 
they  set  off. 

When  they  reached  the  market-place,  the 
band  was  playing,  the  clown  was  tumbling 
and  talking  nonsense  to  the  crowd  ;  two  or 
three  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lookujg  very 
beautiful  in  velvet  and  sjiangles,  Avere  Avalk- 
iug  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  sometimes 
dancing  a  few  steps  to  quicken  the  curiosity 
of  the  spectators.  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her 
j^arty  obtained  good  places.  When  a  sufli- 
cleat  number  had  assembled,  the  curtain 
drew  up;  it  was  a  play  about  Queen  Eleanor^ 
and  Fair  Hosamond.  AVheu  that  Avas  over, 
then  came  the  performances  of  Hon  Prosper 
Saltero  on  the  tight-rope.  He  Avas  a  tall, 
athletic  Hercules  of  a  man,  over  six  feet 
high,  with  magnificent  Avhiskers.  and  a  pair 
of  audacious  looking  eyes.  Ho  Avas  ilresscd 
in  a  sky-blue  Spanish  doublet  spa-igled  Avith 
silver,  red  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
black  velvet  shoes  with  scarlet  roses  on  them. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  hat  with  an  immense 
plume  of  feathers,  fastened  by  a  glitterhig 
brooch,  ANhich  the  clown  assured   the  com- 


pany 


Avas    real    diamond,    the 


gift 


of    an 


unfortunate  princess,  Avhose  father-  had  shut 
her  up  in  a  convent  because  she  had  fallen 
in  love  Avith  him.  This  tale  Avas  devoutly 
believed  by  the  audience.  Don  Saltero  having 
by  this  time  chalked  the  soles  of  his  shoes, 
sprang  upon  the  rope.  It  Avas  a  clever  per- 
formance,and  hisbounds  and  leaps  and  soincr- 
saults  thrown  luickward  Avero  the  admiration 
of  beholders.  ]]ut  when  he  sprung  throu<^h  a 
hoop  sot  round  Avith  daggers,  and  took  a 
flying  leap  over  the  heads  of  three  men  Avith 
fixed  bayonets,  the  cnthu.siasm  know  no 
bounds.  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her  party  Avent 
hou.e  in  a  high  stato  of  exjite.nent,  talking 
over  all  thoy  h  id  seen.  Mrs.  Fleming  said 
very  little  indeed,  liut  allowed  her  head  to 
run  upon  the  handsome  monntoliau)c  Avhen 
she  ouicht  to  have  been  mindino'  her  ironinsr. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  recolk-ction  Avnnld 
have  parsed  away  but  for  an  unludcy  incident. 
Niclndas.after  sochig  Don  Prosper  iind  taken 
to  climbing  and  posturing,  and  risking  his 
bones  in  trying  feats  of  agility  ;  and  one  day, 
seeing  a  hulder  against  the  chureli.  a\  IulIi  the 
workmen  Avlio  Avere  repairing  it  had  left 
whilst  they  Avent  to  dinner,  he  took  tho 
opl)ortunity  of  climbing  to  the  roof,  thence 
he  mounted  to  the  steeple:  and  at  length  he 
got  up  so  high  tl.at  he  daied  neither  get  up 
or  down,  but  stood  screaming  pitifully,  like 
a  kitten  in  a  poiilar-tree.     A  croAvd  gathered 
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below  to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces.  Don 
Saltero  chanced  to  be  passing,  and  seeing; 
■what  Avas  the  matter,  he  sci*amldcd  up,  and 
brought  Xichohxs  safely  down,  who  trembled 
too  much  to  stand.  The  Don  crowned  his 
good  deed  bv  carrying  him  homf>.  the  crowd, 
of  course,  following.  Mrs.  Fleming  grate- 
fully invited  him  to  tea.  The  acquaintance 
thus  !;eq;iin,  continued  ;  though  tho  appear- 
ance of  the  Don  by  daylight  was  l)y  no  moans 
so'-^'adiant  as  might  have  been  expected ;  in- 
deed, to  impartial  eyes,  ho  had  a  drunken, 
dLssipatod  look  ;  also,  he  was  much  addicted 
to  profine  swearing.  The  neighl>ours  began 
to  talk  of  his  frequent  visits,  i)ut  it  was  all 
gossip,  and  nobody  seriously  believed  any- 
thing, until  they  Avere  astounded  by  the 
vi'idow's  annouucemcnt,  that  she  intended  to 
marry  him  ! 

If  good  advice  could  have  saved  a  woman, 
she  had  a  good  chance  of  salvation,  for  every 
bodyrenionstratcd.  The  clergvman  called-. her 
best  customers  declared  thoy  would  withdraw 
their  patronage  ;  the  clerk  of  tho  parish,  who 
had  o'.dy  lost  his  wife  si.x  months,  considered 
the  cas"!  so  urgent,  that  waiving  decorum,  he 
came  and  prci^ipitately  oiTered  himsidf  as  a 
substitute  for  Don  Saltero  ;  but^Irs,  Fleming 
was  bewitched.  And  indeed  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  clerk  was  an  ugly  little 
old  man,  v,-ith  a  red  scratch  wig,  and  bandy 
legs ;  so  the  poor  clerk  had  only  liis  good 
intentions  />r  his  pains ;  and  was  moreover 
obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  say  '•'  Amen"' 
to  the  marriage  he  had  tried  so  nuich  to 
prevent. 

Mrs.  Fleming  discovered  that  her  husband's 
name   was   Timotliy    Salt,    instea<l    of    Don 
Prosper  Saltero.    The  day  after  the  wedding, 
the   circus    went   away,    carrying    oft'    the 
Spanish  dress,  and  the  iliamond  brooch  like- 
wise.    Timothy  Salt  had  been  a  vagabond  all 
his  life:  his  original  calling  having  been  that 
of  a  travelling  tinker.     Ilis  wife  was  rather 
shocked  when  she  heard  this,  for  tinkers  and 
thieves  were  synonymous  to  her  mind  ;   but 
she  consoled  herself  by  Ihinking  that  he  Avas 
not  a  common  tinker.     He  showed,  however, 
no  disposition  to  work,  of  any  sort:  he  spent 
his  days  in  the  jiublic-house,   drinking  and 
plaA'Iiig  at  cards,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
ease  and  plenty  into  which  ho  had  fallen. 
At  first,  he  was  tolerably  good-nntured  to 
his  wife:  and.  though  his  habits  wore  a  ter- 
rible innovation  on  her  orderly  ways,  she 
tried  hard  to  be  blind  and  contented.     But 
after   a    while   the  good  humour  wore  off; 
and  when    he    came  home  drunk    he    took 
to    ill-using    his    wife   both    by   word   and 
deed. 

Nicholas  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  his 
step-father's  brutalities  ;  br.t  tho  blows  he 
took  with  Spartan  fortitude,  and  the  curses, 
which  frightened  him  far  more,  he  heard  in 
silence.  This  state  of  things  at  home  wrought 
a  great  change   in  Nicholas.     lie  was  pas 


idea  was  to  become  her  protector.  lie  had 
heard  tho  neighbours  talk,  and  he  knew  that 
hia  mother  ha  i  lost  all  thoir  consideration  by 
her  foolish  marriage;  but  this  only  made  him 
care  for  her  the  more.  In  those  days,  children 
who  minded  their  books,  were  considered 
on  the  high  road  to  fortune ;  and  Nicholas 
worked  very  hard  at  his  lessons,  to  bo  able 
the  sooner  to  help  his  mother.  lie  became  her 
companion,  and  endeavoured  to  console  her 
by  the  promise  of  all  he  Avould  do  when  he 
grew  older.  In  tho  meanwhile,  the  neigh- 
bours held  aloof;  the  chief  ladies  for  whom 
Mrs.  Salt  Worked,  removed  their  custom,  as 
thoy  had  threntcned;  the  clergynnxn  looked 
stiff  when  he  met  her ;  and  the  poor  woman 
Avas  made  to  feel  what  it  Avas  to  get  doAvn  in 
the  Avorld.  Her  husband's  demands  had 
eaten  up  neaidy  all  her  savings,  and  it 
became  a  question  of  hoAV  much  longer  &he 
Avould  bo  able  to  hold  things  together. 

One  day,  Timothy  announced  suddenly  that 
ho  Avas  going  to  look  for  Avork.  The  truth  Avas, 
he  had  Avearied  of  his  prosperity,  and  a  desire 
to  ramble  seized  him.  She  made  no  objection, 
but  began  to  prepare  his  clothes,  that  he 
might  go  respectably.  The  man  had  a 
devilish  vein  of  irony  running  through  his 
character.  Coming  home  about  half-drunk, 
and  seeing  her  busy  ironing  his  shirts,  he 
looked  on  for  a  Avhile,  lounging  on  the  door- 
post, Avith  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"I  tell  you  what,  missus,"  said  he,  at  last, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  fine  for  the  sake 
of  your  pride.  I  don't  care  Avhat  the  neigh- 
bours think  of  me,  or  of  you  cither — so  here 
goes." 

AVIth  this  he  flung  the  shirts,  tho  ironing- 
blankets,  and  the  board  into  tho  midst  of  the 
road.  He  then  seized  hold  of  Nicholas,  Avho 
had  looked  too  delighted  Avhcn  ho  talked  of 
going,  gave  him  a  savage  beating;  and  then, 
going  to  an  old  box  he  had  brought  with 
him,  he  took  out  an  ohl  velveteen  suit,  in 
AAdiich  he  dressed  himself,  and  slouclang  a 
battered  hat  over  his  face,  he  took  cut  a  tin 
pot  and  some  other  articdes,  Avhich  he  slung 
over  his  shoulder  :  and  then,  Avith  a  stout 
stick  in  his  hand,  he  stood  before  l.is  Avifc 
as  sturdy  and  ill-looking  a  ruflian  as  one. 
Avould  Avish  NOT  to  meet  at  dus-k  in  a  lonely 
road  ! 

''Ah,  missus,  you  may  look,  but  tr.is  is  the 
Avay  I  travel  Avheu  I  go  to  look  for  Avork. 
Give  me  some  money,  and  let  me  be  off." 

The  poor  Avonian  meekly  yielded  the  lat:t 
of  her  hoarded  guineas,  and  .<aAV  her  hu.-band 
pass  out  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sultry  August 
afterno'>n.  lie  Avent  up  the  prlnci]  :il  .'(rect, 
and  a  villainous  broken-haired  terrier,  Avhich 
seemed  to  have  risen  out  ;hc  grour.d, 
followed  at  his  heels.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  man  Avhom  she  fancied  she  had  ma  rriod  ! 
Then  she  reflected  that  it  Avas  all  her  CAvn 
fault,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,   and   wept   bitterly.     Nicholas,    sore 


ionntely  fond   of  his  mother,   and  his  one    from  his  recent   beating,  limped  across  the 
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room,  <in'l  flung  his  anns  roiinrl  her,  and 
beggL'ii  her  not  to  cfv,  '•  Jis  now  that  man  was 
gone  awa}-,  they  shouhl  do  very  well."  That 
was  the  worst  sting  to  liis  mother's  self- 
re[)ro;ich. 

Mrs.  .Salt  had  committed  one  grievous 
cir  >v — an  error  that  swamped  the  comfort 
and  lespeclability  of  her  wliule  life;  but, 
like  man}'  other  women  in  a  .'jiinilar  case,  slie 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  e-howing  ali 
luaniier  of  patience  and  good  ?ense  in  beaiing 
the  con?er|uence.s.  But  many  snial]  things 
do  not  n)ake  up  a  great  one. 

As  'i'iniuthy  liad  taken  tlie  last  of  his 
wife's  savings,  it  was  neeessar}'  to  make  smne 
P'ruvision  for  the  future,  especially  as  in  a 
lew  months  she  was  exjiecting  to  become  a 
mother.  She  t<iok  a  little  cotiage  on  the 
skirts  of  the  common — a  mere  hovel — and 
sold  most  of  her  furniture.  It  cost  her  a 
leiiible  pang  to  j)art  with  the  houseludd 
gnds  which  she  had  worshipped  for  so  many 
years  with  daily  oflerings  of  bees'-wax  and 
turpentine,  and  kept  so  bright  and  shining  ; 
but  she  was  past  complaining.  She  took 
Nicholas  by  the  haml.  and  walkeil  dry -eyed 
afiet  tl\e  cart,  drawn  b}-  an  ass.  which  con- 
tained (he  remnant  of  her  woildly  goods. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  fact,  that  Nicholas 
mu-t  give  up  school,  and  take  to  some  haiuli- 
craft.  'i  ho  man  wlio  had  purchased  liis 
fati.er's  liusiness,  demanded  a  fee  quite 
beyontl  Mrs.  Salt's  means;  the  lad  hunself 
had  a  [neddection  for  being  a  carienier. 
but  ll:at  was  be3-ond  hei'.  too;  he  had  not 
the  stieugih  for  a  da}-  labouiei'  ;  so,  at  last  he 
wa^  put  With  an  old  baskt  t-maker.  He  woiked 
bai'l,  and  tried  to  keep  at  his  lcss(jns  as  well 
i!s  l:e  could.  Now  tha  Timothy  was  fairly 
g(n'e.  many  of  the  hulies  wiio  !iad  witln'rawn 
tlifir  <roiMitenance  from  Mrs.  Salt  allowed 
tl;(  ii;selves  to  be  mollified,  and  sent  her  their 
line  tiunus  to  wash  again.  SI  e  was  :ible  to 
ke(  p  out  of  debt,  and  to  lay  by  a  little  mojiey 
against  the  time  when  ^he  should  be  under 
the  doctor's  hands  ;  which  frlie  expected  soon 
to  be. 

Opposite  to  the  cottage,  but  standing  afar 
oJ  Ml  ,1  stately  garden  and  emh(]\\ei-ed  in 
lues,  there  v\  as  a  tine  oltl  luick  niaiisiou. 
raised  upon  a  terrace.  Here  li\ed  an  old 
laily  and  her  grand-daughlir  w  ho  might  l>e 
about  thirteen.  She  was  aUvays  dres.^t-d  in 
wiutf.  with  a  blue  sash,  suiiiuur  and  winter, 
and  her  fair  hair  culled  to  hi  ;•  waist.  K\ei_\ 
Sund.ay  she  and  her  grandmother  went  \o 
cliureh  in  a  chariot  and  i-ur.  driviui  by  an 
old  coachman  with  gie\'  bair.  that  siived 
hiin  insti-ad  of  jior, der;  an  old  sirviiig  man 
.•-lood  behind  the  chariot,  and  always  .-too«l 
at  the  door  to  give  bis  arm  to  the  lady,  who 
was  somewhat  lame.  She  jiabsed  up  t'tie 
aisle  with  a  stately  ste)!  mtw  iihstanding. 
Slie  alwa_\s  wore  rich  black  silk  j;arments  of 
a  ii\gone-lashion.  ller  grand-daughter  fol- 
lowed, holding  her  prayer-book.  ']"he  old 
lady    and    young    lady    had    f.ich    taken     a 


strong  liold  upon  the  imagination  of  Nicliolas. 
lie  tlionght  the  old  lady  nnist  be  a  cpieen, 
and  the  young  hidy  looked  like  an  angel. 
Once,  in  coming  out  of  church,  he  luid  tried 
to  touch  the  Avhite  dress,  b-jt  unluckily  lie 
trod  on  the  skirt  of  the  old  lady's  black  robe, 
and  the  tone  in  which  she  said.  •'  Keep  back, 
little  boy  !"  had  effectually  checked  any  such 
attem])t  for  the  future.  It  was  one  gieat 
coin[)ensation  to  him,  when  he  and  his 
mother  had  come  to  live  on  the  common, 
tliat  he  should  be  able  to  see  the  liltle  lady 
fxi^'vy  day  walking  Avith  her  grandmother  np 
and  down  the  teiiace.  It  was  seldom  they 
went  bt^yond  their  own  gates,  except  on 
Sunday. 

No  sooner  had  ]\Iis.  Salt  and  Nicholas 
settled  in  the  cottage,  than  the  old  lady  .sent 
her  own  maid  to  say,  that  so  hiiig  as  Mrs. 
Salt  deserved  her  countenance  she  should 
have  it,  and  all  her  fine  lawns  and  laces  to 
wash.  Also,  she  and  Nicholas,  after  a  while, 
received  gracious  permission  to  walk  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  garden.  Sometimes 
the  old  lady  condescemleil  to  speak  to  them; 
and  once  her  grand  daughter  gave  Nicholas 
a  little  girl  book  of  her  own. 

So  matters  went  on  till  one  night  in  Novem- 
ber, wlien  Nicholas  was  trying  to  i  ead  by  fire- 
light after  his  da} 's  work,  and  Mis.  Salt  was 
putting  up  a  basket  of  finery  belonging  to  the 
great  house,  the  door  was  pushed  violently 
open,  and  Timothy  Salt  stood  before  them, 
with  the  vviiy  dof;  at  his  he<.ls,  which  directly 
bcfian  to  scuffle  with  the  cat  Nicholas  slunk 
into  a  corner,  and  his  mothei'  hxiked  ready  to 
faint  ;  but  Timothy  to(dc  no  n<itice.  He  sat 
down  in  his  wife's  elbow  chair  bj'  the  fire, 
took  out  a  short  pipe,  and  after  a  surly, 
'■  Well,  you  see  I  am  come  back!'  he  began 
to  smoke;  the  dog  crept  betwien  his  legs, 
and  Mrs.  Salt  hastily  cleared  away  her 
ironing,  and  began  to  get  ready  something  to 
eat.  Nicholas  crept  off  to  lied  and  cried 
himself  to  sleep.  Ever\  thing  that  was  dread- 
ful seemed  to  have  come  into  the  lM)Use  with 
his  steii-father.  He  was  off  to  his  work 
before  'I'liiKjth}'  was  astir  the  next  morning. 
.At  night  Timothy  asked  him  roughly  where 
he  had  been.  Nicholas  told  him.  "Well, 
then,  you  will  stop  at  home  and  learn  what 
I  teach  you.  1  have  other  woik  for  you." 
Nudiolas  looked  at  his  mother,  who  said 
nothing,  but  leaned  sadly  over  her  ironing. 

Nicholas  did  not  speak. 

••  What  do  }  on  mean  by  sitting  there,  and 
never  speaking  ?  If  }(>u  had  any  spirit,  you 
would  have  gone  to  see  the  world  long  since, 
and  not  stopped  there  in  the  chimney  corner, 
getting  lazier  and  longer  every  day  ;  but 
now  I  am  come  back,  I  will  make  3  ou  do 
something,  or  know  why." 

Nicholas  iJmink  further  b.^ck  in  tlie  dim 
coiner:  lie  trembled  at  the  unkuowu  evil 
held  over  him. 

''I  mean  to  make  a  dancer  of  you,  and  take 
you   round  to  fairs  and  uukes,  and  make  a 
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man   of  you;   it  will    be   rai-o   fun    holiday 
making,  for  other  folks,  all  the  year  round." 


Nicholas  moved   to  the  bedside 
where  his  mother  lay.  looking  so  white  and 


1  hato  fairs,  and  I  won't  be  made  a  Merry    sleeping  so  heavil}',  that  ho  tcarcd  she   was 


Andrew  of.     1  will  be  a  chinuicy-sweep  first," 
said  Nicholas,  passionately. 

'•  O,  you  won't,  won't  yon — we  shall  see 
which  is  master — y^u  or  me." 

Poor  Nicholas  looked  at  his  mother;  but 
she  was  powerless  to  help  him  ;  his  blue  eyes 
grew  large  with  terror,  but  he  tried  hard  not 
to  cry. 

"0,  you  arc  sulky,  are  yo.3 — come  across 
to  mo  this  minute — " 

"  Nay.  Timothy,  don't  touch  him  ;  let  me 
try  to  persuade  him,"  said  his  wife,  placing 
herself  between  her  husband  and  sou.  She 
contrived  to  get  Nicholas  out  of  the  room; 
but  Timothy's  brutality  was  roused :  he 
would  not  be  disappointed  of  having  some- 
body to  heat.  So,  battled  with  Nicholas,  he 
seized  his  wife  and  beat  her  savagely-  When 
he  was  tired,  he  gave  her  a  push,  which  ilung 
her  aorainst  the  door,  and  then  he  sat  down 
to  light  his  pipe.  The  poor  woman  contrived 
to  crawl  away,  thankful  that  she  had  saved 
her  son  l)y  bearing  the  blows  herself. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Nicholas  was 
sent  for  a  doctor.  His  mother  was  ill,  and, 
before  morning,  a  new,  miserable  little  life 
was  out  mercifully  short. 

Poor  Nicholas  hiy  on  the  ground  outside 
the  house  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  grief.  It 
was  too  terril)le  to  thiidc  of,  the  jiosbiLility 
that  his  mother  might  die.  His  self-reproach 
was  great — it  was  all  through  him  she  had 
received  that  beating;  if  be  had  not  angered 
his  step-father  it  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. He  knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers, 
and  then  said  to  himself,  that  if  his  mcther 
might  only  get  well,  he  would  be  a  mounte- 
bank, or  a  beggar,  or  anything  his  step- 
father liade  him. 

At  last  the  doctor  came  out  of  the  cottage. 
and  looked  compassionately  at  Nicholas. 

'•  Come,  little  man,  cheer  up  ;  your  nu  tlier 
will  do  well  now  if  she  1)0  kept  quiet.  Don't 
cry.  but  be  a  good  boy,  and  comfort  her." 

The  doctor  buttoned  his  coat  and  i«trode 
awny.  He  was  too  nuich  accuston^od  to 
scenes  of  wretchedness  to  bestow  nnu-e  than 
casual  s^'mpatby  on  Nicholas  and  his  uk  ther. 
Niclu)las  crept  back  to  the  cottage.  Timcthy 
was  smoking  his  pipe:  ho  did  not  swear  at 
Nicholas  when  he  saw  hlni,  but  quietly  bade 
him  go  up-stairs  and  see  if  his  nn  ther 
wanted  anything,  and  to  be  sure  and  make 
no  nrise. 

When  Nicholas  entered  the  bedroom,  he 
saw  an  old  woman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  rocking  herself  to  and  fro;  in  a  corner 
on  the  ta])le  there  was  sometbing  covered 
wit'n  a  white  cloth.  The  old  woman  sigi:ed 
to  him  to  move  softly,  and  going  to  the  table 
she  lifted  the  cloth,  and  there  he  f-aw  bis 
poor  little  baby-brother.  Ho  tcnched  one  of 
the  little  handts  timidly,  but  dropj  ed  it  as  he 
felt  the  chill.     The  old  woman  replaced  the 


dead  too,  and  began  to  cry  again.  His 
mother  moved  uneasily.  The  old  woman 
nnide  him  an  angry  sign  to  go  away. 

When  Nicholas  reached  the  kitchen,  he 
went  up  to  Tinioth}-,  and  said,  humbly:  "If 
you  please,  1  will  do  as  you  Lid  me,  if  you 
only  won't  beat  mother  any  more." 

"0,"  said  Timothy,  gruffly,  "'you  have 
come  to  your  senses,  inivc  you  ^  It  is  well 
soj  or  else  I  would  have  made  you  find  them 
by  a  road  you  would  not  have  iikcd.  Never 
you  mind  about  your  mcther  :  if  you  aro  a 
good  chap,  she  will  get  wcl! — it  is  all  along 
of  you  she  is  so  badly  now." 

The  next  day  the  poor  baby  was  buried, 
and  Timothy  having  got  some  n.oney  on 
account  of  his  wife  from  the  jiarisli.  went  off 
drinking  ;  so  there  were  a  few  day  a  of  peacft 
at  the  cottage. 

Timothy  Salt  had  a  great  idea.  Whilst  on 
his  travels  he  had  met  with  an  old  ac(iuaint- 
ance  who  had  once  b(dongcd  to  the  same 
travelling  company,  and  who  had  made  him 
an  offer  to  join  a  caravan  to  travel  en  their 
own  account.  Timothy,  in  his  capacity  of 
tinker,  tumbler,  and  rope-dancer,  would  be  a 
great  card ;  for  though  a  great  brute,  he  had 
ploity  of  cleverness,  and  might  have  got  on 
in  the  world  if  he  had   not   been   a  drunken 


blackguard.     His   noti(;u    was,    by   tcac 


Timothy  set  up   two 
the  cottage,  and  stretched 


strong 


.mg 


Nicholas  to  dance  and  making  him  one  of  the 
company,  he  might  draw  an  c.\t'.::  share  of 
the  profits. 

Nicholas  was  ton  years  old,  but  small  and 
slight  of  his  age,  and  as  active  as  a  monkey, 


posts   before 


:is  wile's  ckthos- 
line  from  one  to  the  other,  and  bade 
Nicholas  balance  himself  upon  it.  At  first 
the  child  was  fearful,  and  got  many  falls: 
but  Timothj' kept  him  hard  at  Av(i;k.  eking 
out  his  instructions  wilii  bluws  and  curses. 
Nicholas  strove  liard  to  learn,  for  whenever 
he  flagged,  Timothy  tun  ed  sa\:i£eiy  en  Lis 
wife  and  throatered  her.  Tl.isva.s  an  effec- 
tual hold  on  Nicholas. 

'J'he  poor  woman  regaiird  l.er  (trrngth 
very  slowly,  and  was  unable  to  no  en  w'uh. 
her  work  for  a  long  time,  so  that  they  were 
very  ill  off — for  of  course,  Timetl.3  brought 
notliing  in. 

Iho  little  lady  at  the  big  horse  took 
groat  interest  in  Nichola.s  and  his  lessons. 
She  could  see  (piite  w(d!  all  tl  at  |  astrci  from 
thoAvindows  of  her  looni.  One  day  jSitholas 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  fi(  ni  a  e(a  ^  durable 
height,  and  then  the  taw  Tinutiy  l.kk  Lim 
as  he  lay  en  the  ground:  bis  UKthcr  came 
eut  and  expostulated,  and  'Jin:(  tb\  ^ave  her 
a  bloAV  which  sent  her  stagLering  ag;.inEt  the 
wall. 

This  sad  sight  greatly  distrrsfod  May 
Trevor  (the  little  lady),  and  the  next  dny  she 


came    over   witli    her   nurse,    1 


LlK:gii.g 


her 
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money-box  with  all  its  treasure,  which  she 
innocently  poured  out  into  Tinioth\'s  hands, 
begging  him  not  to  beat  his  little  boy  any 
more.  Uf  course  neither  Nicholas  nor  his 
mother  were  any  the  better  for  this  gift, 
though  Nicholas  would  gladly  have  taken 
half-a-dozen  beatings  for  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  know  that  his  "  little  lady,"  as  he 
called  her,  had  thought  of  him. 

jNIadam  Trevor,  the  old  lady,  on  bearing 
what  havl  been  done,  gave  orders  that  Mrs. 
Salt  should  come  every  day  for  any  broken 
meat  there  might  be,  an  order  which  the  old 
cook  translated  into  making  the  decent 
woman  sit  down  and  have  a  comfortable  meal 
with  something  lo  take  homo  besides. 

At  length  'i'hnothy  pronounced  Nicholas 
to  be  worth  looking  at.  The  caravan  scheme 
had  fallen  tliroughj  but  Timothy  made  a 
bargain  with  the  manager  of  a  circus  company 
wiio  were  come  into  tlio  neighbourhood. 
Nicholas  and  bin  father  went  through  a  full- 
dress  performance  for  the  amusement  of  the 
little  lady,  who  looked  on  from  her  window. 
It  hail  cost  him  so  much  pains  to  learn,  that 
Nicholas  ha'l  lost  all  sense  of  the  shame  with 
which  he  had  at  lirst  regarded  being  made  a 
JMerry  Andrew. 

Ilis  mother  parted  from  Nicholas  with  a 
heavy  heart.  She  had  no  more  tears  to  shed. 
Ilcr  sense  that  it  was  her  own  folly  and  her 
own  fault  which  had  brought  him  to  it,  was 
a  sharp  burning  remorse  which  left  her  silent 
and  tearless.  She  got  Nicholas  to  make  lier 
a  promise  to  (ouch  nothing  stronger  than 
water,  and  saw  him  depart  on  his  very  ques- 
tionable calling. 

The  company  which  Nicholas  and  Timothy 
joined  were  not  worse  than  the  average 
of  people  in  their  class  of  life.  Timothy 
was  the  only  ruifian  amongst  them,  and 
even  his  fierce  temper  was  under  some 
control,  for  all  stood  in  awe  of  the  manager. 
The  wife  of  the  clown,  who  Avas  the  lead- 
in"-  performer  in  the  various  lines  of 
dancing,  riding,  and  acting,  was  very  good 
to  Nicholas  ;  and,  under  her  protection,  no 
one  ventured  to  molest  him.  There  wore 
two  caravans,  in  one  of  which  the  company 
lived  and  transacted  their  natural  lives;  in 
the  other,  they  performed  and  appeared  to 
the  world  in  all  the  splendour  of  velvet, 
and  spangles,  and  hats,  and  with  feathers. 
Nicholas  made  his  first  appearance  attired  in 
ti"-ht  ilesh-coloured  hoso  and  blue  velvet 
tunic  covered  with  silver,  and  bis  head  bound 
with  a  gilt  circlet, under  the  name  of  the  Young 
Darcail,  and  met  with  great  success,  whilst 
Timothv,  attired  in  a  dress  similar  to  that  in 
wliich  ho  won  tlio  heart  of  poor  Mrs. 
Fleming,  resumed  his  old  name  of  Don  Pros- 
per Saltern. 

Nich(das  l)y  no  means  disliked  this  sort  of 
life.  The  excitement  of  the  performances, 
and  the  dangerous  charm  tliat  lurks  in  vaga- 
hoadisin  and  vagrancy  began  to  work  on 
hira.     The  sense  of  adventure  and  the  con. 


stant  change  of  scene  had  great  fascinations 
lor  a  boy,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ise  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  quit  it  for  a  more 
respectable  career  if  it  had  lasted  long.  His 
one  great  drawback  was  the  difficulty  he  had 
to  secrete  any  of  the  extra  gifts  which  were 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  good  looks  and 
tender  years,  by  good-natured  mothers  or 
admiring  youngsters,  to  whom  he  seemed 
little  less  than  supernatural.  His  father 
called  him  to  strict  account  for  all  the  pence 
he  suspected  him  of  receiving. 

The  caravan  and  company  extended  their 
circuit.  The  poor  mother  •svept  bitterly  to 
receive  a  letter  instead  of  seeing  her  son  at  tho 
time  appointed  lor  bis  return  ;  but  Nicholas, 
though  he  tried  to  console  her,  was,  in  his 
heart,  rejoiced  that  he  was  going  to  sec  more 
of  the  world.  At  last  the  engagement  was 
concluded.  Nicholas  and  his  father  were 
both  free  to  return  home.  Nicholas  shouldered 
his  bundle,  and  set  off  to  find  his  Avay  home 
on  foot.  Timothy  lingered  behind  to  drink, 
having  been  for  him  wonderfully  sober  during 
their  travels. 

AV'hen  Nicholas  reached  the  cottnge,  his 
heart  failed  him.  lie  stopped  to  look  through 
the  window  before  he  dared  to  enter.  Ilis 
mother  was  sitting  over  the  embers  of  tho 
fire  in  a  deep  reverie.  She  looked  worn  and 
aged  since  he  left.  The  cottage  had  a  more 
desolate  look  than  ever.  All  tho  furniture 
except  the  chair  she  sat  on  was  gone,  and 
there  was  a  great  dilapidated  mark  against 
the  Avail  showing  where  the  corner  cupboard 
had  been  roughly  removed.  Nicholas  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  I'is  mother  did  not  hoar  him, 
so  he  entered,  and  roused  her  by  flinging  his 
arms  round  her  neck.  She  cried.  She  was 
grown  so  weak  and  helpless  that  joy  fright- 
ened her.  Siie  had  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  ;  for,  in  addition  to  everything  else, 
she  had  fallen  down  and  broken  her  wrist. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ladies  of  the  great 
houae  she  must  have  starved  or  gone  to  the* 
workhouse,  which,  in  her  ideas,  was  many 
degrees  worse.  Nicholas  had  brought  home 
a  trifle  in  money,  and  for  a  few  days  mother 
and  son  were  left  in  peace.  But  it  Avas  too 
good  t  )  last.  Timothy  did  not  make  liis 
appearance  for  a  Aveek,  and  they  had  begun 
to  hope  he  had  taken  himself  off  on  another 
journey ;  but  one  morning  Avhen  Mrs. 
Salt  Avas  gone  up  to  the  great  house  and 
Nicholas  Avas  trying  to  mond  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  he  felt  liiniself  suddenly  sebed  as  in 
the  grip  of  a  Avild  boast.  Ilis  fatlior  had 
entered  unperceived.  Unable  to  extricate 
himself,  or  even  to  struggle,  Nicholas  Avas 
beaten,  kicked,  and  flung  on  the  ground, 
Avhere  he  lay  like  one  dead;  luit  Timothy  did 
not  desist  from  beating  and  kicking  :  he  Avas 
in  a  state  of  furious  delirium  trenunis,  and 
so  nicd  to  possess  tho  strength  of  a  b-gion  of 
devils,  lie,  however,  desisted  from  liis  AA'ork 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun.  He  seemed  to 
catch  sight  of  some  object,   and  darted   off 
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across  the  common  at  full  speed,  making:;  the 
most  woncleifiil  bounds  and  leaps, and  howling- 
like  a  demoniac. 

Some  servant  of  the  great  liouFe  liad  seen 
the  attack,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  Nicholas, 
but  found  him  l^ing.  to  all  appearance,  dead 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  He  lushed  back  to  the 
house  to  report  the  murder.  !^Jrs.  Salt 
fainted.  Madam  Trevor  applied  restoratives 
with  her  own  hands,  sent,  off  a  man  on  horse- 
back for  a  doctor,  and  gave  orders  that 
Nicholas  should  be  brouglit  to  the  house. 
By  the  time  the  doctor  arrived  he  hau  begun 
to  give  sliglit  signs  of  life  ;  but  the  doctor 
gave  slender  hopes  of  his  recovery.  However, 
]\Iadani  Trevor,  mIio  was  an  amateur  in 
doctoring,  and  who  had  distilled  waters  of 
wondrous  powers,  in  which  she  had  unlimited 
faith,  attendejil  on  him  herself,  and  adminis- 
tered her  own  remedies,  and  whether  the 
credit  was  due  to  them  or  to  the  doctor,  or 
to  the  good  constitution  of  the  patient,  was 
a  disputable  point — but  Kicholas  began  to 
get  well,  thou;^h  it  was  clear  he  would  not 
be  able  to  move  about  or  do  any  sort  of  work 
for  a  long  time.  And  in  the  meantime  what 
was  to  become  of  him  and  his  mother,  who, 
with  her  broken  wrist,  was  almost  as  helpless 
as  her  son  ? 

The  fortunes  of  Nicholas  hung  on  a  hair. 
There  seemed  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go 
to  the  workhouse. 

Little  did  Mr.  Joshua  Trevor,  of  Clifton 
House,  Highgate,  and  of  ISIincing  Lane  in  the 
City,  and  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  dream 
that  Jiis  apparently  sudden  and  entirely  spon- 
taneous deiermination  to  pay  his  great  aunt. 
Madam  Trevor,  of  Sti.fford,  a  visit  on  his  way 
to  Harrogate,  was  destined  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  poor  Nicholas, 
the  little  vagabond  and  mountebank!  If 
ever  a  man  hated  beggars  and  vagrants, 
Joshua  Tievor  was  that  man  :  if  ever  a  man 
considered  stage-playing  and  Bartholomew 
Fair  a  shame  and  nuisance  to  a  Christian 
land — again  we  say  liiat  Joshua  Trevor, 
Turkey  merchant  and  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  tlie  man  ;  and  never  was 
there  a  man  more  firmly  purposed  to  have 
no  dealings  with  the  Devil  or  any  of  his 
works  (except  making  money),  nor  with  any 
of  his  servants,  and  he  always  looked  sus- 
picioufly  on  all  poor  people  who  had  no 
substantial  ostensible  tiade  or  calling.  Public 
charities  he  patronised — they  were  organised 
institutions,  and  somehow  the  litt  of  jjoitly 
wealthy  patrons  kept  the  objects  of  charity 
out  of  sight,  besides  reducing  them  to  a  puny 
official  existence.  Yet  this  Joshua  Tievor, 
little  as  he  dreamed  of  it  or  intended,  was 
travelling  in  his  own  coach  from  London  to 
Stafford  to — become  the  benefactor  lo  a  little 
mountebank. 

Madam  Trevor  was  thrown  into  a  flutter 
at  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  visit  from  her 
nephew,  whom  she  believod  to  be  as  great  a 
man  as  he  believed  himself.     In  her  eves  he 


represented  all  the  fortunes  of  all  tl.e  Gres- 
hanis  and  AVhittingtons,  and  all  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  London  "who  ever  had  been  or 
weie  to  be.  It  was  fortunate  t-he  had  no 
long  tine  to  spend  in  e.xpeclation — the  letter 
announcing  his  advent  inly  arrived  a  kw 
hours  before  his  coach  and  four  horses  diove 
up  the  avenue  to  tie  great  house. 

Joshua  'J'rovor  having  arrived  at  the  great 
house,  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  He 
saw  Nicholas,  and  felt  sorry  for  the  pi>le, 
patient,  intelli{.:ent-lo(  kirg  little  felh.w.  Me 
heard  his  story,  and  felt  btill  more  soiry  for 
him.  His  horror  of  the  woikhous^  and  hie 
mother's  (decent,  hard-woiking  ajjtiuanre 
softeiud  liis  jnejudices,  and  finall}'  tl  e  1  ii<;ht 
idea  suggested  ili-elf  of  ending  all  difiicultits 
by  taking  Nicholas  himsclt  and  jiutluig  him 
to  some  tra(]e.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  tee 
how  easily  he  c<mld  |  crfoim  what  to  these 
poor  peojile  looked  like  a  miracle  of  power 
and  goodness.  So  he  announced  to  Madam 
Trevor  that  he  would  take  Nicholas  and  jut 
him  in  a  way  of  earning  rn  honest  living. 
The  commotion,  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  the 
great  ieli«:'f  of  mind  that  this  graci(;us  ukase 
caused  throughout  the  fireat  liouse.  flatteied 
all  the  sensibilities  of  Joshua  Trevoi's  heiat. 
He  was  mn  a  metaphysician  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
conf(>unded  gratified  vanity  with  the  voice  of 
an  apjiioving  conscience,  but  that  did  not 
much  signify  to  other  [people.  So  Nicholas 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  caravans  and  iaiis, 
and  was  taken  away  to  seek  hie  Joili.iie 
under  better  auspices.  His  motlier  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  great  house,  to  makehertelf 
generally  useful. 

Joshua  Trevor  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
good  deed  sooner  thai,  he  expected.  It  came 
sharp  on  the  htels  of  it.  At  Harrogate  he 
fell  ill,  and  Nicholas  nursed  him  as  he  would 
have  done  his  mother.  When  Joshua  Tnvor 
began  to  get  better  Nicholas  could  riad  to 
him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  amuse  liini  as  he 
never  iiad  lieen  amused  in  his  life  before. 
When,  at  last,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
London,  Nicholas  was  inducted  into  all  the 
honours  and  jirospects  of  a  high  stool  in 
Joshua  Trevor's  counting-house,  and  every 
body  knew  all  the  possibilities  that  lay  in 
that  fact.  From  that  time  Nicholas  never 
looked  behind  him  :  he  went  on  steadily  from 
one  step  to  another.  AVhen  Joshua  'i  revor 
died,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  public 
charities,  a  share  tif  his  business  to  Nicholas 
and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Nicholas  was  a  prosperous  man  :  he  had 
always  been  a  good  son,  and  his  mother 
might  have  lived  like  a  lady  and  had  a 
carriage  to  go  about  in  if  she  would  have 
come  to  live  with  Nicholas;  but  she  pre- 
ferred stojiping  with  .Madam  Trevor  as  long  as 
the  old  lady  livid.  May  Tievor  had  married 
and  gone  abroad,  and  when  her  mother  died 
pretty  little  gentle  May  Trevor  had  found 
out  that  she  liad  made  a  mistake  in  1  er  mar- 
riage, and  that  her  fine  gentleman  hui-band 
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was  as  great  a  blackguaid  in  his  way  as 
'rniiotliy  Salt  had  been  in  his.  So  Mrs. 
Halt  went  to  live  with  lier  at  Boulogne, 
and  took  care  of  her  till  slie  died  of  con- 
sumption the  doctors  said — of  a  broken 
lieai-t  as  she  and  Mrs.  Salt  knew.  With 
lier  last  l)reatii  slie  besonglit  her  kind  friend 
to  keep  her  child  out  of  the  father's  hands. 
Nicholas  had  a  home  to  offer  his  mother,  and 
May  Trevor's  child  came  to  him.  He  was 
married  quite  happily:  he  was  a  prosperous 
man  and  a  good  man.  The  only  further 
im-ident  connected  with  this  istory  is,  that 
Tnnotliy  Salt  died  in  the  insane  ward  of  a 
distant  workhouse. 

OVER  THE  WAY. 

At  a  time  when  I  lived  high  up  in  Paris 
— perhaps  it  was  on  the  tilth  story — I  could 
look  up  from  my  window  along  tlie  roof  of 
a  house  opposite  and  see  two  or  three  small 
apei'tures  that  evidently  belonged  to  in- 
habited chambers.  Counting  the  ground- 
floor,  there  were  then  eight  layers  of  human 
d\v<dlings  piled  one  above  the  other  opposite  ; 
and  I  used  often  to  amuse  m3self  by  wonder- 
ing how  many  dili'erent  classes  of  persons 
must  enjoy  the  same  street-door  in  common. 
Tiie  first  reflection  tiuit  occurs  to  a  stranger 
is  that  this  apparently  promiscuous  style  of 
living  must  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  kindly  feeling  between  the  humble  and 
the  ])roud.  One  cannot,  it  wouhl  seem, 
shoulder  a  man  year  after  year  upon  a  stair- 
case without  learning  in  some  sort  to 
sympathise  with  him.  Practically,  however, 
this  is  not  so.  Relations  rarely  spring  up 
even  between  neighbours  on  the  same  floor. 
I  have  never  seen  the  man  who  lived  for 
two  years  in  the  room  over  my  head,  though 
I  d;d  once  send  him  a  request  not  to  dance 
about  with  heavy  boots  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  People  go  out  at  different  hours. 
The  workmen  who  occupy  the  upper  story 
ai'e  always  away  before  others  have  opened 
their  eyes;  and  come  in  at  dusk  whilst  we 
have  g(jne  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  dinner. 

I  knew,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garrets  that  excited  my  attention  might 
be  as  much  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  if  they  dwelt  out  upon  a  moor.  For 
some  time  I  did  not  catch  a  sight  of  the  faces 
of  any  of  them  ;  but  I  knew  ttiat  the  little 
room  to  the  right  was  occupied  by  a  woman — 
and  a  young  woman  too — lor  on  one  side  was 
hung  a  ratlier  dilapidated  cage  containing  a 
canary  that  probably  sung  sometimes,  whilst 
on  the  other,  supported  by  a  hoop  of  wire, 
Avas  a  single  flower-pot.  A  hand  sometimes 
appeared  conung  from  below  to  stick  chick- 
weed  between  tlie  bars  of  the  cage  or  to  pour 
water  on  the  flowerpot,  so  that  1  knew  the 
window  was  very  high  placed  up,  so  that  the 
lodger  must  be  remarkably  small. 

The  opening  exactly  opposite  me  for  a 
long  time  gave  no  sign   of   life.     Like    the 


otliers,  it  was  scarcely  eighteen  inches  stpiare, 
and  being  placed  on  a  slanting  roof,  stood 
out  bke  a  little  house  with  the  gnble  end 
turned  towards  the  street.  One  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  was  shining  full  upon  it,  a 
man's  face,  surrounded  by  an  inunense  shock 
of  red  hair  and  a  prodigious  benrd  of  the 
same  colour,  appealed  and  nearly  filled  it. 
The  idea  of  criminality  at  once  entered  my 
mind.  I  had  seen  a  similar  face  staring  out 
of  a  kind  of  loop-hole  in  the  lile-|ii'ison  at 
Louisiana — out  upon  the  sunny  world  which 
its  owner  more  than  twenty  years  bel'or-e  had 
desecrated  by  murder.  That  was  when  I 
was  a  child  ;  but  the  impression  produced 
was  so  strong  tliat  even  now  I  can  never  see 
a  person  looking  fixedly  forth  Irom  a  small 
window  wiihout  having  to  struggle  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  be  a  child  of  guilt.  My 
neighbour  over  the  way  seemed  to  he  looking 
at  nothi;ng  in  particular — but  straightforward 
over  my  head — perhaps  at  the  sky  beyond, 
perhaps  at  some  distant  steeple-tower.  I 
looked  back  two  or  three  times  mechanically 
into  mv  own  room,  as  if  ni)'  glances  were 
compelied  to  obey  the  direction  of  his.  Each 
time  I  turned  towards  him  there  he  was.  his 
beard  resting  on  the  sill,  gazing  forward,  as 
if  he  took  some  peculiar  power  in  torment- 
in<r  me.  Decided!  v.  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  immoral  or  insane. 

For  several  days  after  this  I  rarel}'  went  to 
my  window  without  seeing  that  hairy  face, 
wearing  pr'ecisely  the  same  exju'essiou  ;  and 
a  certain  amoimt  of  painful  sympathy  was  by 
degrees  excited.  As  it  was,  in  a  time  of 
political  commotion,  I  might  have  charitably 
imagined  tlic  man  to  be  some  j)opular  chief 
compelled  by  cii-cumstances  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  The  idea  never  entered  my  mind. 
He  must  be  at  the  very  least  an  escaped  con- 
vict, waiting  in  that  retir-ement  until  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  should  relax.  ^Ve 
do  not  like  to  bring  even  such  individuals 
into  trouble  unnecessardy.  I  lefrained  there- 
fore A'otn  asking  any  questions  on  the  subject, 
for  fear  of  drawing  attention  to  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  who  might  possibly  repent  of  his 
evil  ways  in  his  self-imposed  sojitai-y  confine- 
ment. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  watching  those 
two  windows,  and  remember  feeling  a  vast 
amount  of  satisfaction  when,  one  day  lietween 
the  cage  and  the  flower-pot,  appear'ed  a  very 
bright-looking  face  that  continued  to  work  its 
chin  over  the  sill  and  to  look  around.  The 
man  with  the  red  beard  was  at  his  jxist,  and 
I  c  )uld  not  help  contrasting  those  two  coun- 
tenances, and  making  all  sorts  of  moral 
reflections  on  the  extent  to  which  even  the 
humblest  dwelling  could  be  made  a  Pnradise 
or  otherwise  iiy  the  personal  char-acters  of 
those  who  inhabit  it.  What  a  gloomy  den 
must  the  chamber  of  the  escaped  convict 
appear — everything  in  disorder;  the  bed 
never  made;  the  furniture  broken;  the  door 
carefully  locked  and  bolted  ;  a  crevice  con. 
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trived  as  a  loophole  from  which  to  command 
the  laiidiug.  As  to  the  juuug  girl's  little 
iiest,  1  was  quite  sure  that  must  be  a  charm- 
ing place.  liiUeed  there  could  be  uoduubiot  it. 
If  i  had  uever  come  to  couclusious  less 
hastily,  my  wisdom  could  be  great.  Biids 
and  tiowers  are  the  companions  only  of  the 
innocent  j  and,  besides^,  even  at  a  distance,  1 
could  see  the  sparkle  of  a  jiair  of  delightful 
eyes  and  the  bioom  of  a  wholesome  cheek. 

She  did  not  look  iixedly  in  one  direction, 
not  she.  She  looked  up  and  down — at  the 
sky  and  at  the  house  opposite — the  street 
must  have  been  invisible,  and  at  last  her 
glance  came  in  my  direction,  and  passed 
Uemuroly  ou.  1  knew  from  all  these  syniptoms 
a  great  ueal  about  her.  She  was  a  workmg- 
girl,  living  by  herself,  industrious  and 
virtuous ;  and  she  had  placed  a  table  or  a 
chair  beneath  a  window  in  order  to  he  able 
to  enjoy  the  prospect.  Ao  wonder  ;  the  day 
waa  so  brigut,  ttie  heavens  were  so  blue. 
How  she  bad  resisted  the  temptation  of  a 
stroll  to  the  Luxembourg  I  could  not 
imagine.  It  was  absolutely  Sunday ;  and 
there  she  was  putting  her  head  out  mio  the 
sunshine  from  a  little  garret,  instead  of  flut- 
tering in  gay  ribbons  and  thm  indienue  out 
under  the  irees,  where  handsome  young  men 
would  be  sure  to  admire  her.  lu  the  euthu- 
siasm  of  the  moment,  if  I 
upon  m}'  head 

Suddenly 
she  and  tlie  bearded  man,  who  no  doubt  had 

as 


r,  *i  ^  had  had  my  hat 
,  1  should  have  takeu  it  off. 
1  heard  a  sliirht  scream  :    and 


heard  her,  put  their  heads  as   far 
could  out  01  the  window  and  looked   to 
up  and   down.     I    could 


right  and  left, 


as  they 
the 
not 
make  out  what  luey  were  at ;  but  my  opinion 
of  the  escaped  convict  was  somewhat  raised, 
for  his  actions,  incomprehensible  as  they  were 
to  mo,  seeineu  excited  by  sympathy.  vVhilst 
I  was  trying  to  understand  this  little  incident, 
Bomethmg  uashed  past  over  my  head  into  my 
room,  ana  fell  witn  a  small  struggle  on  the 
floor,  it  was  a  canary  bird,  which  I  soon 
succeeded  in  catching  with  my  hands.  The 
prisoner  of  the  cage  opposite  had  escaped  and 
taken  refuge  with  me.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  lo^t.  I  should  soon  receive  an 
embassy;  and  take  nothing  but  thanks.  I 
resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiousity,  took  up  my 
hat,  and  soon  found  myself  ou  the  staircase 
of  the  iiouse  opposite.  Having  takeu  some 
hundred  and  thuty  steps,  I  readied  a  landing- 
place,  which  would  have  been  pitch  dark  had 
not  two  open  doors  given  a  dim  light.  The 
man  with  the  red  beard  had  left  his  den, 
and  was  trying  to  console  his  pretty  neigh- 
bour for  the  loss  of  her  canary  bird. 

With  what  delight  I  was  welcomed  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  young  girl  took  the 
little  fugitive  and  pretended  to  beat  it,  as 
mothers  do  their  children  when  they  have 
escaped  a  great  danger,  and  then  tormented  it 
withkisses.  Thecage  was  unhooked, and  Mr. 
Canary  placed  therein,  with  many  threats  if 
he    ever   took  such  liberty   again.     I    pre- 


tended to  be  very  interested  in  all  this;  and, 
indeed,  was  so  to  a  certain  extent.  i>ut  the 
chief  part  of  my  attention  was  absorbed  in 
examming  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
escaped  convict,  who  seen.ed  by  his  n.ani.er 
determined  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
striking  up  an  acquaintance  with  his  pretty 
neighbour,  lie  it  was  who  took  down  the 
cage,  and  caiefully  twisted  apiece  of  wire  to 
prevent  the  door  opening,  and  suggestefl  that 
too  much  sugar  sliould  not  be  given  it,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  often  been  dc  liciousiy 
pleased  by  its  songs,  and,  in  short,  contri .  ed 
to  occupy  the  time  during  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  retire.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  both  said  adieu,  and  I  was  about  to 
descend  with  my  curiosity  half  satisfied, 
when  tho  man  with  red  beard  politely  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  step  into  his  petit  requit — 
his  little  nook. 

I  had  already  observed  that  he  was  a  tall 
manly-looking  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a 
blouse — quite  ditfereut  from  what  I  had 
fancied  him  to  be  at  a  distance.  There  was 
even  something  very  benevolent  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes ;  his  mouth  was  entirely 
concealed.  His  right  hand  was  bound  up 
partially  with  a  piece  of  black  silk,  and  he 
appeared  to  move  it  with  difficulty.  Although 
my  imagination  tried  to  suggest  that  he 
must  have  received  a  wound  in  ciFectiug  his 
escape  from  the  hulks,  it  was  a  total  failure. 
I  felt  that  all  my  surmises  must  be  wrong, 
and  could  not  make  up  my  mind  even  to 
hesitate  at  accoptmg  his  invitation. 

The  room  was  quite  as  neat  as  its  neigh- 
bour :  at  any  rate  considering  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  man.  Little  furniture,  but 
nicely  arranged,  a  portrait  or  two  on  the 
walls,  some  shelves  with  tools  of  various 
kinds,  an  old  flute  leaning  in  a  corner,  a  place 
where  a  gun  had  evidently  once  hung  up 
before  it  was  hidden  or  seized  or  thrown 
away  at  the  June  insurrection. 

All  these  items  1  rapidly  noticed.  Mon- 
sieur Armand  soon  knocked  to  pieces  all  luy 
speculations.  He  was  a  watchmaker ;  but, 
having  severely  burnt  his  hand  in  putting 
out  a  tire  some  time  before,  had  been  inca- 
pable of  work.  This  was  the  real  explanation 
of  tho  fact  of  his  suddenly  occupying  the 
chamber  during  the  day.  I  asked  him  wliy 
he  looked  so  often  out  of  the  window  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  because  he  could  see 
the  hill  of  Moutemartre  and  a  fine  prospect  of 
Paris,  which  turned  out  to  be  true.  I  did 
not  mention  my  absurd  suspicions,  for  tlioy 
would  have  hurt  his  feelinjrs,  su£s:estin<r  the 
idea  that  I  thought  he  looked  like  abrigai.d. 
He  evidently  thought  far  otherwise:  and 
when  \^•o  afterwards  began  to  talk  of  the 
charming  girl  in  the  ether  room,  he  parted 
the  moustache  from  his  lips,  and  said,  with 
an  evident  allusion  to  himself,  that  a  hand-* 
some  fellow,  un  jeune  honime  lien,  could  not 
have  a  better  opportunity    of  beginning    a 
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courtship.     Properly  speaking,  1  suggested,    mour,  {inrl  other  relics  may  still  ho  found 
„,,  T  i,„.-i  „„„4-„ A  1.1, „    i.;,..i    ;..    t^u^    ,.„»..„«    r^+     'iM,„  i„.,,i:i:„..   ^c  j.i,„    ;„i,i i,„.-./l    io    t-Vmi 


as  I  had  restored  tlie  hird,  in  the  nature  ot 
things  my  footing  Avas  better  than  his.  lie 
admitted  it.  If  Monsieur  had  any  intentions, 
of  course  he  should  consider  himself  bound, 
as  an  honourable  man,  not  to  interfere  Avith 
them.  He  would  even  keep  out  of  the  girPs 
way,  not  to  distract  her  attention.  1  was 
bound  to  be  grateful  for  so  much  politeness  ; 
but  announced  that  I  left  the  lield  perfectly 
open  for  him.  That  was  better,  he  said, 
much  more  appropriate  ;  and  if  the  result  of 
tl. is  little  incident  was  the  turi:ing  oi  the  tAYO 
garrets  into  an  apanment,  he  should  know 
to  whoip  he  owed  this  liapj  iness. 

I  could  see  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
enormously  smitten  Avith  the  young  girl  ; 
and,  as  he  induced  me  to  smoke  a  pi[,c  with 
him,  I  soon  learned  that  he  had  often  met 


Mademoiselle    Clemencc    on  the  stairs, 


but 
say 


had  never  until  then  been  able  to 
nu.re  than  Good  day  to  her.  She  was  a 
mtiker  of  artificial  flowers — quite  a  genteel 
occupation,  he  said.  So  was  Lis  for  that 
matter,  and  a  lucrative  one,  too.  He  could 
have  afforded  better  lodgings,  but  he  was 
saving;  had  8cra}:ed  togt  ther  scAeral  hun- 
dred francs,  which  might  be   useful    one  of 

■hould  marry. 

Mademoiselle 


replied  he,  "I 


might 
these  days  :  for  example,  if  he 

'•  Why     don't     you     take 
Clemence  ?"  said  I. 

"  If  she  would  have  me, 
don't  say  no." 

I  recommended  bim  to  try.  and  went  away 
quite  pleased  with  n  y  new  acquaintance. 
Still  Itctter  pleased  was  I  when,  about  two 
months  afterwards,  I  received  in  an  elegant 
envelope  a  formal  invitation  to  witness  the 
nuptial  benediction  which  Avas  to  be  pro- 
nounced, after  a  visit  to  Saint  Marie,  of 
course,  on  the  two  neighbours  at  the  church 
lOf  Saint  Germain  des  Pres. 


CHIP. 


FLAMBOROUGH     HEAD. 


"We  present  from  a  correspondent,  the  fol- 
lowing addendum  to  the  i)aper  on  Fossil 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  No.  473.  It 
Avas  stated  in  that  article  that  the  flame  of 
beacon  fires  lives  in  the  name  I'lamborough 
Head. 

"  The  following,  hoAvcver  seems,"  says  our 
commentator,  "the  more  probable  and  correct 
intrrpretation.  Fleam  is  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
flight;  Burh,  or  Buruh,  is  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
fortiSed  city,  town,  or  hill.  FLamborough 
Castle,  and  the  Dane's  Dike — a  deep,  wide 
ditch  and  high  embankment  on  the  inner  si«le, 
running  north  and  soutii  riglit  across  the 
lieadhuid  from  sea,  to  sea — actually  remain  to 
this  day,  although  the  former  is  in  ruins;  and 
some  ten  orfftcen  miles  inland  is  aplace,ncar 
Kilham  and  Great  Driflield,  called  the  Danet,' 
Graves,  and  largo  mounds  now  or  lately 
planted  with  fir-trees,  Avhcre  bones,  old  ar- 


The  tradition  of  the  neighbouihcod  is,  that 
at  or  near  the  Graves  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and 
that  the  latter  Avere  hcatrn  and  fled  to 
Flamborough  Ilend.  which  they  fortifed  and 
held  for  tome  time.  Note  also  the  local 
prv.nunciation  of  the  word  is  still  Fleam- 
borough." 

KATE  CEAWFOED. 

"We  had  several  female  Specials,"  said 
the  old  lady  :f  ''but  the  mcft  rtnail  able  of 
them  Avas  Kate  Crawford,  or  b(  f.vitiiul  Kitty, 
as  she  ui  ed  to  be  called.  She  Avas  a  ery  1  and- 
sonie,  cert;, inly,  and  not  nn  re  tl  an  Lineteen 
Avhen  she  .-nriAed  in  the  cokny." 

"  What  had  been  Ler  ccneiticn  in  life  ?"  I 
asked. 

''She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Yoikshire 
squire.  In  short,  she  Avas  a  Ir.dy  1  y  biith," 
Avas  the  reply,  "  and  had  rrceiAcd  the  educa- 
tion of  ]eiscns  in  her  father's  jcs^hicn  and 
circumstances,  and  she  Avas  acc(  m]  liithed, 
according  to  the  siandard  of  tl  at  day." 

"  And  Avhat  was  her  crime  ?" 

"  Horse-stealing!" 

'•  Ilorse-stea'.ing  ?" 

"  Yes.  That  Avas  the  clfence  of  which  she 
was  convicted,  and,  in  those  laibuiic  days, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  That  sentence, 
however,  Avas  commuted  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years." 

'•  Ei.ther  a  strange  offence  for  a  your  g  lady 
to  commit,"  I  remarked. 

'•Very  true;  but  you  must  hear  the  par- 
ticulars. ju?t  as  she  related  them  to  me  and 
to  several  ether  ladies  AAho  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  her.  And  remember  thai  all  she 
told  us — I  mean  all  the  fiicts  she  sta'ed — 
corresponded  exactly  Avith  those  detailed  in 
the  rejiort  of  her  trial,  Avhich  Avas  subsc- 
quei.tly,  at  her  request,  obtained  from 
England.  In  one  sense  of  the  Avord,  Kate 
Avas  a  very  bold  girl;  in  another  sense,  she 
Avas  the  very  reverse  of  bold.  Her  manners 
Avere  in  perfect  harmony  Avitli  her  person — 
soft,  gentle,  and  feminine:  but,  if  she  Avere 
resolved  upon  carrying  out  any  project,  great 
indeed  must  have  been  the  obt-tacle  she 
would  not  surmount.  Her  storv,  as  she  told 
it,  Avas  this : 

•'My   father,    Squire  CraAvford    and    one 


Squire 


Pack    lived    within  a  mile    of    each 
other.     Their  estates  adjoh.cd.     Squire  Pack 
lad    a   son,   John    Pack,    of  about   tAvcnty- 
I  was  then  betAveen  seven- 
John  Pack  Avas  an  only 
an   only   daughter.     Both 


four  years  of  age. 
teen  and  eighteci 
son,    and    1    Avas 

Squire  I'ack  and  my  father  Aveic  AvidoAvers, 
and  h:d  housekeepers.  The  old  peojde,  over 
tlieir  boAvls  of  Punch  one  night,  settled  that 
John  Pack  should  be  my  husl  and.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  John  Pack — whom  I  liked 

f  See  page  563  of  the  last  NumljcT. 
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very  much,  he  was  such  a  gooil-natured 
goosey — was  already  in  love,  and  secretly 
engaged  to  a  farmer's  daughter^  a  stout,  tall, 
red-haired  girl,  -.vith  blue  eyes,  and  a  very 
florid,  but  clear,  complexion.  Just  the  girl, 
in  short,  to  captivate  poor  John,  whose  taste 
was  not  particularly  refined.  She  had,  be- 
sides, the  exact  amount  of  leariiine;  to   suit 

Til 

poor  John,  who  was  not  an  erudite  person  by 
any  means.  I,  too,  had  a  secret  engagement 
with  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  Bowman, 
and  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
foot.  Squire  Pack  and  my  father  wc'-e  both 
great  tyrants,  and  to  have  offered  the  slighte!?t 
opposltioi  to  the'r  plans  would  possibly  have 
led  to  their  putting  into  execution,  respec- 
tively, that  threat  which  was  constantly  on 
the  lips  of  either  of  them:  I'll  turn  you  out 
of  doors,  and  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling  ! 
John  Pack  and  I  therefore  came  to  an  under- 
standing. We  were  to  be  lovers  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  people;  but  to  every 
other  intent  and  purpose,  we  were  to  assist 
each  othei-  in  corresponding  with  our  true 
loves — trusting  as  we  did,  to  some  accident 
or  some  quarrel  between  our  fathers  to  annul 
the  marri;ige  contract  they  had  entered  into 
on  our  behalf.  [Matters  went  on  this  way 
for  several  months,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  us  young  people.  John 
Pack  frequently  carried  letters  and  messages 
for  me.  and  I  as  frequently  did  the  same  for 
him.  Squire  Pack  and  my  fither  used  to 
quarrel  once  in  every  year,  and  for  a  month 
or  two  were  the  mo -t  implacnble  enemies: 
but,  at  the  end  cf  such  term,  the  one  or  the 
other  would  give  way,  make  an  advance 
(which  was  always  met),  shake  hands,  and 
become  as  good  friends  as  ever.  The  truth 
was,  that  when  the  evenings  drew  in,  they 
missed  their  game  of  cribbagc ;  for  John 
Pack  was  a  very  sleepy  person  over  cards, 
and.  as  for  myself,  I  could  never  play  at  any 
game  except  beggar-my-neighbour. 

"  One  morning  in  the  month  of  December 
the  hounds  met  a  few  miles  from  our  house. 
Squire  Pack  and  my  father  rode  to  cover 
togethe:.  John  Pack,  who  had  lirought  me 
a  letter  fro  u  my  lover,  accompanied  thorn 
and  joined  the  meet.  The  moment  they  were 
out  of  the  gate  1  broke  the  seal  and  road  as 
follows : 

"  '  Dearkst  Kate, — If  yo-i  possibly  can,  meet  mo  on 
the  Halifax  roa'l,  near  The  Hen  and  Chickens.  I  will  be 
thoro  at  o!ave;i,an  I  will  wait  till  two  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
you.  I  have  something  very  important  to  (ominunicaie. 
My  father  int3nds  having  an  interview  with  your  father, 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  would  have  ridden  over  to 
the  Hitch,  only  yon  gave  me  such  good  reasons  for  not 
doing  so,  or  even  coining  near  the  plac3  at  present.  In 
haste. 

"  Ever  affjctionatel}'  yours, 

"  '  George  Bowman.' 

'•'  The  Hon   and  Chickens,  a  roadside  inn, 
was  distant  from  the  Hatch  (the  name  of  my 


father's  house)  about  six  miles;   and  when  I 
received  my  lover's  letter  it  was  nearly  half- 
past   ten   o'clock.     1  ilcw  to  the  .^-tables,  and 
ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  my  horse.     To 
my  disgust,  he  informed  me  that  the  anin  al 
was  as  lame  as  a  cat.     I  then  ordered  him  to 
put  my  saddle  on   Marlborough,    a   secoi.d 
hunter  of  my  father's.     The  groom   told  me 
that  the  hm-se  had   liccn  taken  to  a  point 
called  jMilebush.  wliere  the  Squire  expected 
to  pick  hiin  up  fresh.     I   then    sai  1  '  Saddle 
the  old  mare,"  and  was  given  to  understand 
thit  she  had  gone  to  the  f.irricr's  to  be  shod. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?     I  deliberated  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  ordered  the  groom  to 
take  my  side-saddle  and  bridle  and  follow  me 
to  Squire  Pack's,  and  hastily  attiring  myself 
in   my  riding-habit  and  hat,  I  ran  across  the 
fields  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  made  for  the 
stables  of  our  neighbour.     The  only  saddle- 
horse  in  the  Squire's  stables  at  the  time  was 
a  magnificent  thorough-bred  colt,  which  had 
just    been    broken    in  :     and    this   colt   the 
Squire's  groom  was   not  disposed  to   saddle 
for  me  Avithout  the   Squire's  personal  order. 
Becoming  very  impatient,  for  it  then  wanted 
only   three  minutes  to  eleven,  I  shook  my 
whip  at  the  groom,  and  said:  '  Saddle  him 
this   instant!     Refuse  at  your   peril!     You 
shall   be  discharged  this   very   night!'     All 
Squire  Pack's  servants  as  well  as  our  own 
believed  that  I  was  to  be  Jahn   Pack's  wife, 
and  the  groom,  fearful  of  that  gentleman's 
wrath,  no  longer  hesitated  to  obey  my  in- 
structions.   The  colt  was  saddled  and  bi-ought 
out.     1  mounted  him,  and  laid  him  along  the 
road  at  the  very  top   of  his  speed,  perfectly 
satisfied    that   John    Pack  would  take  care 
thatmv  father  never  heard  of  my  adventure, 
and  that  his  father  would  say  nothing  about 
it — determined  as  I  was  to  have  a  note  f^r 
John,  to  be  delivered  on  his  r«_turn  from  the 
chace. 

'•  It    was   exactly   nineteen    minutes   past 
eleven    when    1    arrived    a*;    the    Hen    and 
Chickens,  and  found  George  Bowman  waiting 
for    me.     He    had    walked    over   from   his 
father's  house.     The  colt  I  had  ridden  was 
so  bathed  in  perspiration  that  I  alighted,  and 
caused    him    to    lie  taken  into  a  shed    and 
rubbed   down.     While  the  stable-boys   were 
so  engaged,  George  and  I  walked  along  the 
road,  and  discoursed   intently  on  our   affairs 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half.     We  then 
returned  to   the   inn,  and  I  gave  orders  for 
the  colt  to  be  saddled.  But,  alas  !  the  colt  was 
not  in  the  stable  wherein  he  had  been  placed 
after  he   had  been  rubbed  down,  nor  was  a 
travellei-,  who  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 
and    who    had  come  to  the  inn  to  bait  his 
jaded  horse,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  to  be 
found  on  the  premises,  though  his  horse  was 
in  one  of  the  stalls — a  horse  that  must  'liave 
been  a  very  swift  and  valuable  creature  in 
his    day,   but   then  rather  old  and  broken- 
winded.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
person,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  made   the 
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excliansjo.  and  ridden  away  unseen  wlnle  the 
stiidf^-boys  were  takintj  their  dinner.  A 
Avoll-dressod  man  had  ridden  swiftly  past 
Geor2;o  and  ravsolf  whilst  we  were  walking 
on  the  road  ;  but  we  were  far  too  much 
ena;rossed  in  conversation  to  take  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  himself  or  the  stood  he  was 
ridins;.  Under  the-e  awkwnr  1  and  distressing 
circumstances,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 
It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  return  to  my  home.  I.  therefore 
(accompanied  liy  rioorge  Bowman  to  the  very 
edge  of  our  grounds),  proceeded  on  foot.  As 
soon  as  I  was  in  my  own  room  I  divested 
my-olfof  mv  riding-hahit.  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  .Tolin  Pack,  requesting  him  to  see  me  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible.  Tt  was  past 
f  inr  o'clock  when  my  fnther  returned,  and 
the  moment  I  saw  him  I  discovered  thnt  he 
was  much  the  worse  for  the  refreshment  he 
had  taken  while  absent  from  home.  He  told 
me.  and  it  was  quite  true,  that  John  Pack 
hnd  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  field,  had  broken 
his  thigh  and  smashed  his  head,  and  that  he 
was  then  lying  in  a  dangerous  stnte  at  a 
public-house  not  fir  from  Bradford.  I 
l)eo-nrod  of  him  to  let  me  go  and  si-e  the 
sufferer.  But  he  said  No!  and  then  informed 
mo  that  he  hail  had  such  a  violent  quarrel 
with  iSquire  Pack,  that  thev  conld  never  be 
on  speaking  terms  again.  Tt  was  all  aliont 
the  sottloments,  he  said;  that  the  old  thief 
wanted  to  hold  off  coming  down  with  any 
money  till  his  death  :  that  he  (Squire  Pack) 
had  broken  his  word  ;  that  he  (my  father 
had  given  him  a  good  liollyfiil  of  liis  mind  ; 
that  he  told  the  Squire  that  neither  ho,  nor 
his  father  before  him,  were  born  in  wedlock  ; 
and  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for 
a  Crawford  to  have  a  Pack  for  a  husl)and. 
All  this  distressed  me  very  mucli  ;  but  I  still 
hoped  that  this,  like  their  other  quarrels, 
would  be  made  up  ere  long,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  poor  John  Pack  would  recover, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bowman  tempt  my  father  to 
listen  to  the  liberal  proposals  he  was  about 
to  make  to  him  with  respect  to  my  union 
Avith  George.  It  was,  however,  a  frightfully 
anxious  night  that  which  I  passed.  My 
sleep,  Avhen  it  at  last  stole  over  me,  was  a 
troubled  one,  and  my  dreams  a  succession  of 
hdrror  upon  horror.  When  I  awoke,  I 
fancied  that  all  was  a  dream — the  accident 
to  Jolin  Pack,  the  quarrel  between  my  father 
and  the  Squire,  the  meeting  betAveen  myself 
and  (ieorge  Bowman,  and  the  loss  of  the"  colt 
at  the  lien  and  Ciiickcns.  But,  alas!  I  was 
speedily  awakened  to  the  reality,  by  my 
father  calling  out  'Kate!  Ko'o!  Come 
h(n'e!  "What  have  you  l)een  about  ?  Here 
are  tho  officers  of  ju-^ticc  come  to  take  you 
before  the  Magistrate!'  Iran  down-stairs, 
confessed  everything,  and  entrentod  him  to 
forgive  mo.  Like  most  <if  tho  obi  sipiiros.  he 
was  a  very  violent  and  iieadstrong  man,  and 
on  (his  occasion  his  anger  was  terrific.  '  Take 
her!'  ho  cried  to    the   ofHcers.     "Take   her 


away!     Let  her  be  hang  '',  for  all  I  care! 
She  deserves  it  for  deceiving  me  I' 
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lioard  of  my  taking  the  colt  a^vay,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  have  me  tried  for  horse- 
stealing, and  thus  would  he  dissrace  the 
man  who  had  called  him  such  vile  names 
and  said  such  bitter  things  to  him.  And, 
in  fulfilment  of  this  vow.  he  went  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  accompan'od  by  his  groom 
and  another  servant,  and  made  a  deposition 
upon  oath.  The  mngistrato  was  an  old 
clergyman,  to  whom  Squire  Pnck  had  triven 
tho  'living,'  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
responding  the  words  'of  course.'  to  every 
sentence  tho  Squire  uttered.  A  warrant  for 
my  apprehension  was  immediately  issued, 
and  T  was  taken  into  custody.  What  hap- 
pened before  the  clerical  maa:istrate  I  cannot 
recollect ;  but  I  can  remember  being  asked 
several  times,  '  AVhat  has  become  of  the 
colt?'  and  replying,  'I  don't  know.'  The 
consenuonce  Avas,  I  Avas  committed  to  take 
my  trial  nt  the  forthcoming  assizes,  and  was 
meanwhile  sent  to  prison. 

"Whilst  T  Avas  in  those  cold  and  dismal 
colls,  my  father  never  came  near  me  ;  nor  did 
he  Avrite  to  me,  or  even  send  me  a  message. 
'I'he  only  person  whom  T  saw — and  that  Avas 
in  the  presence  of  the  jailor — was  George 
BoAvman,  Avbo  did  all  in  his  poAver  to  con- 
sole me.  although,  poor  boy.  his  fnoe  and 
shrunken  form  plainly  betrayed  that  he  was 
bordering  on  insanitv.  caused  by  grief. 
George  told  me  (lint  Sir  Francis  BoAvman  had 
spoken  to  Squire  Pack  :  but  the  Souiro  Avould 
not  listen  to  him,  and  thnt  ho  had  declined  to 
receive  the  value,  or  double  the  value,  of  the 
colt  Avhich  bad  been  'stolon  '  by  mo — swear- 
ing, that  'the  laAv  should  take  its  course.' 

"  The  day  of  trial  came,  and  I  Avas  ar- 
raigned. George  Bowman  liad  rotniiied  an 
aide  laAvyer  to  def<md  mo,  but  bis  advocacy 
Avas  of  no  avail.  lie  urged  that  I  had  not 
tnken  the  colt  Avith  tho  intention  of  steal- 
ing it,  but  of  roturiiing  it,  after  I  had 
ridden  it.  To  this  the  other  counsel  replied, 
'Why  didn't  she  return  it?'  'Because  it 
Avns  stolen  from  her  at  the  inn,'  Avns  the 
rejoinder.  This  the  jury  regarded  as  a  very 
fond  (fo(dish)  tale,  and  fomid  me  guilty; 
Avhereu|;on  the  judge  put  on  the  blnck  cap, 
and  sentenced  me  to  be  hanged  by  tho  neck 
until  I  Avas  dead  ! 

"What  happened  afterward.'-' — Avhom  I 
saAv  or  Avhat  they  said — I  knoAv  not.  I  Avas 
in  a  perfect  lethargy,  and  <lid  not  recover  my 
senses  until  more  than  half  of  tho  voA"age  to 
tho  colon V  Avas  completed," 

JLm'o  the  (dd  lady  paused  for  abrief  Avhile, 
and  then  resumed. 

"  What  Kate's  sufferings  must  have  been, 
Avhon  she  Avas  conscious  of  Avhat  Avns  passing 
around  her,  it  Avould.  indeed,  le  difli(!ult  to 
describe.  Slie  had  not  only  to  boar  thccom- 
pnnionship  of  the  throe  bundled  degraded 
wretches  Avho  Avcro  her   fclloAv-paf-boiigers 
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but  to  withstand  the  unseemly  attditions  of 
the  Navy  surpeon.  who  had  cliart^e  of  the 
convicts,  and  who  had  become  enamoured  of 
her  extieuie  beauty,  llie  captain  of  tlie 
vessel,  also,  fell  desperately  in  love  witli  her. 
and  on  several  occasions  proposed  to  many 
her,  abandon  the  sea.  and  .'ettle  in  the 
colony.  The  surgeon  liaving  heard  of  this, 
quarrelled  with  tlie  captain,  and  threatened 
Kate  that  if  she  ever  spoke  or  listened  to  tlie 
captain  again,  he  would  have  her  liaircut  off. 
and  tiiat  she  should  be  publicly  flopped.  (He 
had  the  ])ovver,  you  know,  of  ii.flicling;  such 
punishment  upon  an}-  female  convict  ■who 
incurred  his  dispUasure.)  The  caj.tain 
being  infoiuied  by  one  of  his  ofltictrs  of 
this  threat,  thiaslied  the  suj-peon  on  the 
quarter-dick,  to  the  delight  of  the  women 
who  hioUed  on  and  cried  '  Eravo !'  'Ihe 
surgeon  called  the  guard— fifty  soldiers 
(recruits).  I5ut  as  each  man  had  his  sweet- 
heart on  board,  and  as  the  cause  was  regarded 
as  the  '  woman's  cause,'  the  guard  declined 
to  imerfere  in  the  matter.  This  was  a  sad 
state  of  all'airs,  no  doubt  so  far  as  disci- 
pline was  concerned ;  but  it  tended  very 
materially  to  Kate  Oawfoid's  advantage. 
Amidst  the  strife  and  contending  passions  of 
the  two  men,  she  was  safe  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  most  desirable  to  herself.  AVlien 
tl)e  ship  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the  surgeon 
prefeiud  a  complaint  against  the  captani 
and  his  (.fficers.  There  was  an  investigation, 
which  residted  in  a  manner  rather  prejudicial 
to  the  surgeon,  and  the  GoveriKir  gave  an  or- 
der that  lie  was  lujt  to  be  permitted  to  depai't 
the  colony  until  the  pleasuie  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  was  known.  Such  pleasure  was 
known  alidut  a  year  afterwards.  It  was  to 
the  efiect  that  the  surgeon  was  to  be  sent  to 
England,  under  an  arrest,  in  the  first  man-of- 
war  that  touclied  at  Port  Jackson.  He  had 
made  several  statements  and  admissions  at 
the  inv(  stigation,  to  warrant  and  insure  his 
dismissal  fmm  the  service  of  the  state. 

"  S<ion  after  her  arrival.Kale  had  to  undergo 
fresh  persecutions.  She  was  'ajilicd  for'  by 
at  least  twsnt}^  unmarried  ofiicers,  each  of 
■whom  was  anxious  to  have  her  'assigned'  to 
him  as  a  servant.  It  was  net  uncommon  in 
those  days  for  officers  to  marry  their  assigned 
servants,  and  make  them  sell  rum  at  the  back 
doors  of  their  private  houses,  or  qnaiters. 
to  private  soldiers  and  convicts  at  a  dump 
(fifteen  pence)  a  glass.  It  was  by  these  means 
that  many  of  them  amassed  their  huge 
■wealtli  in  ready  money." 

"Did  the  (jovcrnment  know  of  this?"'  I 
asked. 

"  Tliat  is  a  question  I  decline  to  answer." 
replied  the  old  lad^'.  '•  But  this  I  know,  that 
when  the  duty  was  taken  off  rum  imported 
to  the  eol(  ny,  very  few  people  were  licensed 
to  kcej)  jnliic  hou-'es.  However,  none  of 
these  gentlemen  were  destined  to  be  the 
master  of  Kate  Crawfoid.  'Ihe  statem<nt 
she  made  at  the  investigation   aroused    the 


sympathy  of  IMrs.  Macquarie  (the  Governor's 
wife),  who  enlisted  the  ref ject  and  aflection 
of  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Macquarie  was 
driven  in  her  i)iivate  carriage  to  the  Factory 
at  Paramatta— an  institution  to  which  all 
unassigiied  convicts  weie  taken  en  their 
arrival  in  Sydney — and  l;ad  an  inttrview 
with  the  unlbitunate  girl.  I  accompanied 
Mrs.  Macquarie  on  that  occasion. 

'•"When  Kate  was  brought  by  the  matron 
sujierintendent  into  the  little  room  in  whioh 
Mrs.  Macquarie  and  my.'-elf  weie  seated,  she 
was  dressed  in  (he  unifoiui  gaib  of  fen  aUs 
under  sentence  of  transportation  ;  the  am- 
monest  calico  print  gown,  a  white  apxn, 
white  cap  -without  fiills  <  r  strings,  thi(kl_\- 
soled  shoes,  and  no  stockings.  'Ihe  dresi-es 
were  made  sliort,  so  that  the  ankles  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  were  visible,  while  ll  e 
aims  were  perfectly  baie  from  the  elbow 
joint.  Kevertheless.  in  those  hideous  gar- 
ments. Kale  still  jireserved  the  bearing  of  a 
well-bred  gentlewoman.  There  was  no  low- 
curtsey — no  ']\!ay  it  please  your  ladyship' — 
no  folding  of  tli'e  hands;  but  there  was  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  head  and  of  the 
body,  and  an  honest,  modest  look,  which 
would  at  once  iiave  satisfied  the  most  sus- 
picious person  in  the  world  that  the  girl  was 
incapable  of  committing  any  crime.  And 
when  Mrs.  Macquarie,  with  a  graceful  n:ov(- 
ment  of  the  hand,  reqiusttd  her  to  be  seated, 
sl;e  thanked,  and  obliged  the  old  lady, 
simultaneously. 

'•  '  I  have  not  come  to  see  you  out  of  mere 
curiosity.'  said  Mis.  ^lacquarie,  'nor  lave  I 
come  lo"  gloat  over  tlie  sight  of  a  young  lady 
in  such  a  position  as  that  in  which  you  aie 
now  placed.  I  simply  c(  me,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,  to  know  by  what 
means  your  sojourn  in  this  colonj'  may  Le 
rendered  tlie  least  i;ainful.' 

"On  heating  these  words  of  unexpected 
kindness,  the  poor  girl  burst  into  passie)i  ate 
tears,  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  and  m3Self 
fejllowed  her  example. 

"  AVhen  she  -was  calmed,  and  in  a  condition 
to  listen.  Mrs.  Maceiuaiie  again  put  the 
question  to  her,  and  the  poor  girl  rejdied,  in 
breiken  accents:  '  Do  with  me,  or  lor  n.e. 
whatever  yemr  kind  heart  may  eiictate.' 

"  '  Then  you  shall  live.'  said  Mrs. Macquarie, 
'in  private  apartments,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Kherwm.  the  cliief  constable  of  Paramatta, 
whose  wife  shall  n  ake  ye)U  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  will  admit  of  L'nder  that 
roof  you  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  preitected 
freiin  every  sj)ecies  eif  anneij-ance.  And  if  you 
will  allow  me.  I  will  send  yem  the  means  of 
providing  yeiuiself  with  n;ore  suitable  ap- 
parel than  that  ye)u  aie  now  wearing.' 

"Poor  Kate'expresstd  her  gratitude  in 
becoming  leims,  and  we  te)e)k  our  dep-uture. 
Mrs.  Macqiiaiie  then  endeied  the  ceiachu.an 
to  drive  to  the  house  of  tie  ch  cf  consiaiyle, 
and  e>  pressed  1o  that  functionary  her  wisheS; 
which  weie  tantan  cunt  to  orders  ;  and  that 
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vf^ry  niglit  Knto  Crawford  occupiod  a  room  in 
'the  -iin  ill  Initclcaa'y  cottage  of  the  Khorwins. 
They  wer,^  very  rcipcctahlo  people,  the  Kher- 
wins ;  and  Mrs.  Macqu  irie  arrangod  that 
Kvt ;  w  IS  10  boai'd  with  the  n.  I  dua't  know 
whethe:-  Kliv'>r\vhi  and  his  wife  Avore  retiom- 
p  ^iisf'd  by  a  payment  of  m)ney,  or  a  grant  of 
land,  bat  [  am  quite  satisSiod  that  they  lost 
nothing  by  the  at:;eiitiou.s  the/  showed  to 
tho'.r  ii.ihappy  charge. 

'•  Wiiciiever  the  3Iijor  and  myself  went  to 
Paraaiatta,  we  never  f.iiled  to  pay  Kate  a 
visit,  and  have  a  long  chat  with  her.  On  one 
ojei-;i:m  she  told  us  tint  she  h  id  reeeivcd  a 
reply  to  a  letter  she  hail  written  to  a  friend 
in  E.igland.  Her  old  lover,  George  Bow- 
man, slie  said,  had,  shortly  after  her  convic- 
tion, bejonie  insane,  and  Avas  a  hopeless 
lunatic  in  an  asylum.  Her  fnther  had 
m  irried  a  young  damsel,  and  had  by  her  an 
infmt  son.  John  Pack,  when  he  recovered, 
nnd  came  to  know  of  the  cruel  course  of  con- 
duct his  fitho;-  had  pursued,  quarrelled  with 
the  old  man.  Hogged  him  in  his  pission,  and 
the  1  married  Peggy,  and  became  a  farmer 
on  his  own  accouat.  Squire  Pack,  too,  had 
m irried  a  young  maiden,  and  had  made  up 
his  quarrel  with  Squire  Crawford. 

'■  ivate  was  only  three  years  a  prisoner  of 
the  Crown,  or  (to  spea'c  in  the  coarser  phrase) 
a  convict.  General  Macquarie,  one  morning, 
accompa  iied  by  Mrs.  Macquarie,  all  the  chief 
o'fi'/ials,  a'nd  their  wives,  journeyed  from 
Sydney  to  Paramatta.  The  cortege  drew  up 
opposite  to  the  chief  constable's  cottage. 
The  General  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  were  the 
only  persons  wdio  alighted.  After  a  brief 
absence  they  returned,  bringing  vv'ith  them 
poor  Kate  Crawford,  whom  the  General 
htnded  into  his  carriage,  and  then  ordered 
the  postilion  to  go  to  Government  House. 
(There  is  a  Government  House  in  Para- 
matta.) There,  in  the  presence  of  nil 
assembled,  the  dear  old  General  presented 
Kate  with  the  Fving's  pardon,  and  at  the 
same  time  handed  to  her  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  colony,  and 
bearing  the  General's  own  signature.  ItAvas 
the  title-deed  of  a  grant  of  land,  of  two 
thousand  acres,  within  forty  miles  of  Sydncj'', 
and  situated  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
alluvial  disricts.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
old  General  led  her  to  the  dining-room, 
where  luncheon  was  ready.  The  poor  girl — 
she  was  then  only  twenty-three — was  evi- 
dently much  overcome  by  her  feelings  ;  but 
she  stru;i;glcd  hard  to  subdue  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded." 

"And  what  became  of  her?"  I  asked. 

'•  You  shall  hear,"  said  the  old  lady. 
'•While  she  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
chi(!f  constable,  Kate  was  not  idle.  She 
assisted  .Mrs.  Klierwin  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the   household.     The  cows,  the 


pigs,  the  poultry,  &c.,  had  each  and  all  some 
share  of  her  attention.  And  she  kept  the 
accounts — for  the  Kherwins  sold  the  product 
of  the  animals  which  they  reared.  In  short, 
although  she  did  not  cease  to  be  what  the 
vulgar  call  '  a  fine  lady,'  she  made  herself  a 
woman  of  business,  and  a  shrewd  one  too, — 
not  that  she  ever  took  an  advantage  of  those 
with  whom  she  dealt. 

'•  Now  free  to  do  what  she  pleased,  and 
Avitli  a  grant  of  land  in  her  possession,  Kate 
resolved  upon  remaining  in  the  colony,  and 
devoting  herself  to  farming  and  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  Both  the  General  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
quarie were  so  fond  of  her,  that  any  favour 
she  asked  was  at  once  accorded.  She  applied 
for  fifteen  convicts;  Ihey  were  assigned  to 
her.  She  then  engaged  a  very  respectable 
overseer — a  man  of  firmness  and  integrity. 
She  borrowed  three  hundi*ed  pounds,  where- 
with to  commence  operations,  and  build  a 
house.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  pai  I  off 
this  debt,  and  had  a  considerable  balance  in 
hand.  The  Avheat  and  the  Indian  maize 
grown  upon  her  farm  always  brought  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market,  and  she  was 
equally  fortunate  with  her  live  stock.  Many 
offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  her,  year 
after  year,  l)y  persons  in  eligible  positions 
and  circumstances;  but  Mrs.  Crawford,  as 
she  now  called  herself,  had  determined  on 
remaining  single.  She  had  built  for  herself 
a  vehicle  called  a  sulky,  a  gig  Avliioh  had  a 
seat  for  the  accommodation  of  one  person 
only,  and  in  this  she  u.sed  to  drive  to  Sydney 
once  in  every  year.  Upon  all  these  occasions 
she  was  a  guest  at  Government  House.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  she  was 
the  owner  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  which  was  inv'ested  on  mortgage  of 
landed  property  in  the  town  of  Sydney  ;  and 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  Avhen 
I  last  saw  her,  and  laughingly  said,  '  You 
must  be  fiightfully  rich  by  this  time,  Kitty/ 
she  replied,  '  Well,  if  I  Avere  to  die  now, 
there  would  be  about  one  hundred  and 
tAventy  thousand  pounds  to  be  divided 
amongst  those  who  are  mentioned  in  my  will. 
Your  boys  are  down  for  a  fcAV  poundfs — not 
that  I  fancy  they  will  ever  Avant  them.'" 

"  Is  she  still  alive  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  lady,  " and  likely 
to  live  for  the  next  twenty  years ;  for 
although  she  had  many  days  of  sorrow,  she 
never  had  one  of  sickness,  to  my  knowledge." 

[Since  the  history  of  ^Irs.  CraAvford  was 
related  to  me,  slie  has  departed  tliis  life. 
The  gentleman  Avho  gave  mc  this  information 
lived  many  years  in  Australia.  On  asking 
him  Avhat  she  died  possessed  of,  he  ansAvered  : 
'■  The  value  of  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
Avas  as  nearly  as  pcssible  half  a  million 
sterling."] 
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ALL  THE  YEAR   HOUND. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  present  concluding  Number  of  Household  Words,  this 
publication  -will  merge  into  the  new  weekly  publication,  All  the  Year  Eound,  and  the 
title,  Household  Words,  will  form  a  part  of  the  title-page  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  latter  Journal  described  it   in   these  words: 

"ADDRESS. 

"  Nine  years  of  Household  Words,  arc  the  best  practical  assurance  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  public,  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

"  In  transferring  myself,  and  my  strongest  energies,  from  the  publication  that  is  about 
to  be  discontinued,  to  the  publication  that  is  about  to  be  begun,  I  have  the  happiness  of 
taking  with  me  the  staff  of  writers  with  whom  I  have  laboured,  and  al  the  1.  crarv  and 
business  co-operation  that  can  make  my  work  a  pleasure.  In  some  important  respects,  I 
am  now  free  greatly  to  advance  on  past  arrangements.  Those,  I  leave  to  testify  for  them- 
selves in  due  course. 

"That  fusion  of  the  graces  of  the  imagination  with  the  realities  of  life,  which  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  any  community,  and  for  which  I  have  striven  from  week  to  week  as 
honestly  as  I  could  daring  the  last  nine  years,  will  continue  to  be  striven  for  'all  the  year 
round.'  The  old  weekly  cares  and  duties  become  things  of  the  Rast,  merely  to  be  assumed, 
with  an  increased  love  for  them  and  brighter  hopes  springing  out  of  them,  in  the  Present 
and  the  Future. 

"I  look,  and  plan,  for  a  very  much  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  yet  again  for  a  steadily 
expanding  circle  of  readers,  in  the  project  I  hope  to  carry  through  'nil  the  year  round.'" 
And  I  feel  confident  that  this  expectation  will  be  realised,  if  it  deserve  realisation. 

'•'The  task  of  my  new  journal  is  sot,  find  it  will  steadily  try  to  work  the  task  out.  Its 
pages  shall  show  to  what  good  purpose  their  motto  is  remembered  in  them,  and  with  how 
much  of  tidelity  and  earnestness  they  tell 

"the  story  of  our  lives  from  year  to  year. 

"'Charles  Dickens." 

Since  this  was  issued,  the  Journal  itself  has  come  into  existence,  and  has  spoken  for 
itself  five  weeks.  Its  fifth  Number  is  published  to-day,  and  its  circulation,  moderately 
stated,  trebles  that  now  relinquished  in  Household  Words. 

In  referring  our  readers,  henceforth,  to  All  the  Year  Round,  wo  can  but  assure 
thorn  afresh,  of  our  unwearying  and  faithful  ser\  ice,  in  what  is  at  once  the  work  and  the 
chief  pleasure  of  our  life.  Through  all  that  we  arc  doing,  and  through  all  th-it  wo  dcjii'n 
to  do,  our  aim  is  to  do  our  host  in  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  true  devoiion  of  spirit. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  wo  m.ay  lean  on  the  character  of  thoye   pages 
and  rest  contented  at  the  point  where  they  stop.     Wo  see  m  that  point  but  a  starting-place 
for  our  new  journey;  and  on  that  journey,  with  new  prosjjects  opening  out  before  us  cvery- 
vrhere,  we  joyfully  proceed,  entreating  our  readers — without  anj'  of  the  pain  of  leave-taking 
incidental  to  most  journeys — to  bear  us  company  All  the  year  round. 
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MY  FAREWELL  DINNER  AT  GIB. 


I  NEED  not  say  that  '-Gib"  is  the  fretful 
name — half  of  \To,arinc.ss.  half  of  fondness — 
given  to  Gibi-altav  by  its  British  garrison. 

The  Tegus  was  to  stiil  on  the  Thursday; 
and  it  Avas  the  Tuesday  before  that^  as  I  Avas 
putting  on  my  white  Spanish  canvas  slippers, 
that  that  good  fellow  Spanker  broke  in, 
waving  the  white  horse-tail  fan  which  the 
hardier  British  officers  generally  carry  when, 
riding,  and  delivered  liis  winged  words  thus 
to  mo.  as  1  sat  hot  and  puffing  with  the  exer- 
tion of  shaving,  reclining  on  a  l)lack  stony 
horse-hair  sofa  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Club 
House  Hotel  : 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  you're  in  a  hole." 
I  looked    down    on    the    floor,    and    saw 
nothing  to  corroborate    the    gallant    subal- 
tern's frie)idly  alarm. 

"  You've  put  your  foot  in  it  nicely." 
I  looked  nt  my  boot. 

"  0  !  don't  be  so  dooscd  literal.  We  are 
all  in  a  hole." 

'•  What  ?  Have  the  Spaniards  undermined 
us  ?" 

'■  0  !  I  say.  old  fellow,  none  of  your  non- 
sense. It  is  so  infernal  hot.  Have  you  got 
any  bitter  beer  ?" 

Here  Spanker,  fixing  his  glass  in  his  eye 
as  one  would  push  a  cap  on  a  gun-nipple,  and 
abruptly  rusliing  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
roared  with  a  ten-pounder  voice,  '•  Now 
then.  look  alive  with  that  beer,  will 
you!" — the  '•'will  you"  twisting  up  in  the 
way  a  whip-lash  laps  round  an  urchin's 
legs. 

The  beer  was  Ir.oked  alive  with ;  and  a 
waiter,  pinching  the  indispensable  napkin 
under  his  arm,  entered  with  such  haste  that 
you  would  have  thought  he  had  just  brewed 
the  beer,  and  was  serving  it  up  before  the 
bloom  was  oif. 

I  Avas  uneasv,  because  Spanker  was 
decidedly  so;  his  glass  kept  dropping  out 
like  a  ripe  nut  out  if  its  hu.sk.  First  he 
would  look  at  one  spur,  then  at  the  other; 
then  he  brushed  the  dust  off  his  boots  with 
a  clean  Avhitc  handkerchief;  then  ho  got  up, 
and  looked  out  l)etwe(Ui  the  window-blinds  at 
the  sun  and  the  t'orti{icntio;is,  as  if  he  had  just 
landed  ;  or,  like  a  mondiant  who  was  anxious 
for  Ids  argosies.  Then  ho  sat  down,  looked 
at  me,  brushed  the  white  bitter  froth  oif  his 
mou^tachioy,  and  then  flicd^ed  oif,  with  a 
Brummel  ])artieuhirly  foreign  to  h-s  nature, 
a  pin'sdiead  of  dust  from  the  left  knee  of  his 
his  red-str;ped  un-nanieds. 

At  Inngtli  he  said,  unea.sily,  "  I  must  bring 
it  up  at  once,  for  1  never  can  keep  a  secret 
— you'-e  so  popidar  at  Gib,  that  we  are  all 
intending  (o  give  a  (loosed  good  dinner  at  the 
Club  House  the  night  you  sail.  Now  don't 
say  no.  Dinner  ordered  :  twenty  covers,  and 
claret  by  the  bucket.  The  Hundred-and 
Fortieth" band  is  engaged;  and  it  will  be  a 
ban^-up   feed,  I   can    tell  you.     One   word: 


don't  ask  me  to  return  thanks  for  Army  and 
Navy  ;  I'm  no  hand  at  speechifying." 


speechify: 
"  Who  will  be  there  ?" 
'■'Why,  Driver  and  the  Doctor,  and  Forbes 
and  Thompson,  and  all  the  fellows  you  tra- 
velled with  in  Spain,  and  who  are  going  back 
in  the  Tegus  with  you.  The  Major  will  wig 
me  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  but  I 
can't  help  it;  and  you  might.  }ou  kno'.v, 
want  to  draw  up,  you  know,  some  speech  or 
some — " 

"  Spanker,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  I  shall 
need  some  preparation  ;  but  don't  make  me 
notorious  and  ridiculous  by  sending  off  a 
paragraph  to  the  Times  about  the  dinner." 

Five  minutes  after  Spanker  had  left,  in 
came  the  Major  on  heavy  tip-toe  to  tell  me 
the  secret  also.  I  coloured,  started,  and 
did  the  bashful  and  grateful.  My  acting 
would  have  been  worth  pounds  on  the  hust- 
ings. No  M.P.  who  has  just  received  a 
rotten  egg  in  his  eye  could  have  bowed  more 
magnificently  than  I  did.  Th"  Major  kindly 
said  that  Gib  would  be  as  dull  the  day  after 
I  sailed  as  a  doctor's  shop  in  a  healthy  season. 
I  bowed  again. 

There  were  all  my  old   friends,   I  found, 
to  be  at  the  farewell   dinner.     Fortywinks, 
the  great  traveller,  still  intent  on   his  book 
about  Spain,  and  devoting  his  generous  life 
to  correcting  the  prejudices  and  aljerrations 
of  men  he  met  at  table  d'hotcs.     There  was 
to   be  Spanker  and   Driver,   of  course  ;   the 
very   Orestes    and   Pylades  of  subalterns — 
always  reckless,  frank,  noisy,  kind,   and    in- 
consequential.    There  was  the  grave  mentor 
of  Granada,  the  immortal  guide   Bcnsaken, 
who    had    just    luckily    come     from     that 
Moorish  city  he  so  much  adorns,  with  Lady 
Pentwcazlc  and  her    five    daughters — snub, 
pert,    squat,    smart,    and    reddish.      There 
would  be  .Mr.  Doolan,  our  Xeres  wine-mer- 
chant,  now    at   Gib    on   liusine5.«,    and    Don 
Sanchez  Balthazar,  the  chivalrous  enthusiast 
of  pictures  and  ballads,  whom  Spanker  had 
written  to  from   Seville  on   purpose.     Rose, 
too,  was  now  in  Gib,  fresh  fnnn  an  excursion 
to    Honda;   where    he   had    extorted   much 
money  from  a  party  of  tourists  by  pretending 
to  bribe  off  a  sham' band  of  brigands,  got  up 
with   a   true   artistic  sense  of  costume — all 
dirt  and  ril)])ons.     Fluker,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Barliary,  has  been  staying  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  town-major  ;  the  hair  of  \vhose 
head  seems  all  to  have  run  down  into  whis- 
kers.     He    was  waiting,    like   nn\    for   the 
Tegus,    and    will    not   be   forgotten    as   an 
honoured  guest.    Major  Ilodgins.  the  voluble 
and  demonstrative,  who  let  me  ride  over  the 
Uaisiu  mountains  alone,  will  be  in  the  chair, 
be  ause,  as   Spanker  ilatteringly   tells   him 
he  is  "such  a  jolly  good  fellow  ;"  but,  really, 
because  he  has  a  good  v(n'ce  and  no  m<  desty. 
'Po  these  I  nuist  add  Niggle,  the  nortb-eountry 
law\  er.  who  querulously   ctnitradicts  almost 
everything,  in  a  cracked   tip-toe  voice  from 
Murray.     Spry,   the  American  tourist,   who 
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has  just  left,  liis  rooms  at  the  Alhamhra  on 
his  way  buck  to  Bawstun.  Lispin,  tlie  admi- 
ralty ap-cnt.  a  laiijiuid  official,  who  never 
speaks  if  he  can  slinio-  his  shoulders  instead. 
The  Reverend  Walter  IMonocnliis.  travelling- 
tutor,  with  The  riononrab)e  Sidney  Tjmpet, 
would  not  fail.  I  knew,  thoiiph  now  at  Taiifa  ; 
becau^^e  the  TTonorablc  Sidney  was  on  his 
way  back,  post  haste,  to  take  a  i>I:ice  in 
the  war  ofBce.  kept  for  him  by  a  noble  rela- 
tive ;  aiul  to  wliicii,  1  am  sure,  he  will  stick  as 
long:  as  En^^land  remains  a  minnniy  swaddled 
np  in  red  tape.  Then  there  was  Ilerr 
Sch\vartzenliclit,the  German  jictnre  collector 
with  the  Jndus  beard,  who  totinented  me 
before  my  time  at  the  Murillo  Gallery. 

The  excitement  was  beginnin<r.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  Cinb  House  Ilolel  was  like 
one  innnense  boijins:  P"<^-  'The  roof  seemed 
actually  to  shake  with  the  agitated  motion  of 
touter>,  odd  men,  and  waiters.  Tlie  roof 
shook  like  the  lid  of  a  pot  when  the  potatoes 
are  jogn^mo;  up  and  bumping  to  get  out. 
The  uncatpeted  stairs  were  being  played 
upon  by  feet,  as  if  thev  were  the  key-boards 
of  some  perpendicular  piano,  Ilerr  ftchwart- 
zenlicht,  whom  I  met  goino;  to  die.=  s,  said  : 

"I  should  laike  to  baint  your  bordiait, 
but,  mein  Goti !  dere  is  naow  too  much 
egsitement." 

Every  now  and  then  came  from  the 
momentarily  opened  door  of  the  kitchen  an 
angry  hiss  and  bubble,  as  if  the  Fui-ies  were 
stewing  their  snakes  for  a  private  dinner- 
part}'  for  Pluto.  Then  there  was  now  and 
then  a  tremendous  smash  of  crockeiy,  as  if 
some  great  altar  of  plates  had  been  col- 
lected and  npset  in  sacrifice  to  the  cook's 
deitj-.  AVaiters  with  white  cravats  ran 
about,  .civinqr  one  the  impie&sion  of  some 
clerical  Low-Church  convent  being  sacked  by 
Papist  troops.  The  landlord,  too,  shouts 
orders  as  if  he  were  addressing  the  soldiers 
relievingfiuard  in  the  squaie  outside.  I  see. 
as  I  go  np-stairs  to  dress,  solemn  processions 
of  waitfrs,  witli  melons,  figs,  jieaches.  and 
small  fuiien.l  piles  of  biscuits,  lilinc  into  the 
dininp-i-o(mi  on  thep-ronnd  floor.  The  smell 
is  as  of  a  Paradise  of  kitcliens,  and  the  sliirt- 
sleeved  Spani.^h  hangers-on  grin  and  quote 
proverl  s  aliout  it.  The  telegraph  at  the  flag- 
staff now  may  toss  its  aims  and  fling  nj)  it.< 
coloured  jiills  as  much  as  it  likes,  no  one  in 
the  Club  IIi>u,-e  Hotel  cares  even  to  consult 
the  great  Club  House  Hotel  telef-cope,  and 
make  f^ut  what  all  its  fuss  means. 

lamdiessing.  Black.  'J  hat  cuiions  coat 
with  bird-like  fails  ;  white  waistcoat.  ]iurcr 
than  the  snow  that  never  has  been  driven 
over  ;  tie,  a  masterpiece  of  spotless  intricacy. 
I  was  half  way  down  stairs,  and  just  opjiosite 
the  cloek-oase  (oneof  tliose  curious  coHins  of 
dead  time  and  cradles  of  the  future  and  the 
present  tliatare  still  to  be  seen  on  end,  crave 
and  S"ntnu-l-like  in  j'our  English  uinululiera- 
ted  faridhous'.). 


Spanker,  when  reconnoitering  me  calml.Y 
through  his  stony  eve-glass,  exclaimed.  ''Do 
you  know  we  are  all  assembled,  and  waiting 
for  you  below  ?     Look  alive  !" 

I  po  down  the  long  white  tables,  loaded 
with  plates  and  flov>ers  and  bottles.  Banks 
of  men  in  black  r.uai-ded  by  wait<  rs  enfilade 
the  table.  Majiu'  Hodgins  is  tnmindoiis 
and  sublime;  H' tr  Schwartzenlicht  peerj' 
and  intent ;  Spai  ker  sereni'  ;  Driver  n  erry ; 
Fortywinks  regal  ;  Nipgle  jmnctilious  ; 
Fhiker  discursive  ;  Doolan  qnici  and  serene  ; 
Nagple  patient.  'Jhey  rise  as  I  enter,  and 
a  buzz  of  delight  welcomes  me  through  the 
steam  of  the  soup  that  i*  smoking  like  a 
sacrifice  of  old  liome.  The  fish  was  a 
wonderful  study  for  the  ichthyologist  ;  it  was 
an  epitone  of  all  Adam  named  in  Eden.  To 
look  down  on  the  table  and  see  the  lieads 
taking  wine  across  small  tlii<'kets  of  epcrgnes 
and  flowers  was  a  wondeiful  sight.  The 
waiters  were  electrified.  The  noise  of  corks 
popping  out  with  a  rthictant  bang  Avas  as  of 
perpetual  assas.-inati<n  at  an  Irish  {)iiblic  din- 
ner, where  they  used  to  shoot  a  chairman  at 
the  end  of  every  course. 

I  parry  the  entie^s,  nod  my  head  at  the 
patees,  am  cheered  as  I  make  allusions  to 
Old  England,  and  am  helped  lazily  to  the 
roast  beef  of  Albion.  'J'here  is  incessant 
taking  wine  :  I  take  it  even  with  Linker, 
who  is  vexed  because  I  will  not  sit  for  a 
second  portrait,  and  who  has  a  slight  spot  of 
vermilion  on  his  nose,  which  makes  every  one 
smile,  which  he  attributes  to  his  amusing 
conversation  aliont  the  scholastic  th.eology  of 
Dante,  and  the  proofs  of  his  having  known  of 
the  existence  of  America.  Eensaken  is  quietly 
suggestive  and  d^'ferential  in  his  whispers. 
Fortywinks  is  taking  notes  in  a  led-l ound 
book.  He  says  to  me.  when  we  have  nodded 
together  and  taken  wine: 

"My  book  gets  on,  though  slow,  sir:  it 
grows — it  grow.^^.  I  sliall  enlighten  tl  e  people 
at  home  :  t^])ain  is  quite  a  :  cw  fii  Id.  Sug- 
gestive countiy — very  suggestive." 

"That's  what  Ford  says/'  says  Niggle. 
''You'll  find  that  in  Murray.  I  say,  waiter, 
run  up  for  my  Murray.  Numbi  r  Twen'y  two." 

The  Spani>h  waiter  looks  round  distressed 
and  surprised. 

"  You  know,  T  suppose,  what  he  says  about 
Gibraltar,  that  it  i? — " 

"Here  is  a  tiavelhr  who  swears  by 
Murray!"  says  I'ottv  winks,  gravely.  "To 
think  of  men  going  by  an  old  prejudiced 
'I'ory,  like  Ford  !  What  you  (piote  was 
altered  after  he  left  S[)ain  twenty  a  ears  ago." 

"  Well,  but  Murray  say^ — " 

"  Mr.  Mcule."  savs  jMaior  HodLins.  with  a 
tremend>.us  voice.  "I  must  ruuind  \v\\  that 
it  is  the  custom  with  us  militaiy  ti.en  at  Gib, 
when  we  go  t(jurs  in  Spain,  to  fine  any  man 
who  quotes  Murray  one  bottle  oC  ^helry." 

'•  j\iuriay's  all  rot,''  says  DriM  r. 

'  We  want  a  new  book  on  Spam,  my  gentle- 
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"  And  you  will  have  one."  said  Forty- 
winks,  shut tmji  Ills  note-book.  •'  People  don't 
know  the  Spanish  character.  They  travel  in 
cliques  ;  they  do  not  mix  with  the  people  ; 
they—" 

"  Fortywinks,    a    glass    of     wine,"    said 
Spanker  trying  to  put  liim  out. 
It  was  of  no  use. 

"  They  mistake  the  Spaniard's  religion  for 
bigotry  ;  his  courage  for  cruelty.  They  go 
in  beer-drinking  parties  from  Gibraltar  with 
Englisii  officers  wlio  ought — " 
"  No  side  winds,"  said  a  voice. 
'•'  There  are  men  who  go  into  Spain,  tossing 
bonbons  through  gratings,  kissing  hands  to 
jealously-guarded  beauties,  insulting  every 
prejudice  of  the  natives,  and  when  tliey — " 

Spanker  here  caught  up  a  wine-glass  with 
angry  intent,  when  a  tremendous  knock  on 
the  taVile  with  a  wooden  hannner  from  Major 
Ilodgins,  interrupted  the  conflict,  and  lulled 
us  one  by  one  to  silence.  The  Major  stood 
like  Co3sar  on  the  Capitol,  one  hand  in  the 
breast  of  Ids  regimentals,  the  other  knuckling 
down  on  the  table. 

'•Gentlemen, — You    are  all,    I   am    sure, 
aware  that  we  are  met  together  this  evening 
to   discharge  a  painful,   yet  pleasant   duty, 
of  bidding  farewell   to  an  honoured  friend. 
(Cheers.)     I  need  not  dilate  on  his  urbanity. 
(Cheers.)     I  need  not  waste  my   weak  (No. 
no  !)     words     in     dilating     on    his    social 
qualities,  on    tlie    merriment   Avhich   hovers 
round    him  like    a — like    a — (Hear,    hear!) 
Gentlemen,  1  am   selected  from  among  you, 
not  for  my  eloquence  (Yes.  yes  !).  but  for  n)y 
age  and  experience   in  such   social  matters 
(Ironical  cries  of  No,  no  ! — Shouts  of  'Thirty- 
one  last  grass,'  from  Spanker),  to  express  the 
regret    \\ith  which     (iib — I    think    I    may 
venture  to  sav,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say   old  Gib — looks  upon  the  vessel — upnn 
the  departuie  of  our  esteemed  friend.  Blank. 
(Cheers.)     (Bensaken,  who  has  been  asleep, 
awakes  and  (dieers  when  everj'one  else  has 
finished.)     We  have  known  him  as  a  delight- 
ful friend — as  a  kind  hjst — as  an  entertain- 
ing and  laughter-moving  C(jmpanion.  Hence- 
forth   he  nmst  be    for  us    only    a   pleasant 
memory,  and    what  I    believe    Tom    Moore 
cloqiierilly    calls    'a    phantom    of    delight.' 
(Rai>tin-ons    applause.     Niggles    shakes    his 
head,  and  says.  •  Wordswoi'tli.')    I,  thei'efore, 
gentlemen,  call  on  3'ou  to  fill  your  glasses,  and 
drink    the  health  of  our    honourvd    friend. 
Blank,  with  three  times  thr-ee.   Take  the  time 
from  me.     Gentlemen,  char-ge  your  glasses." 
'' Bumper-s."  cries  Spanker;  and    looks  at 
the  bottle  with  r-adiaiit  trirunph. 
"  Kerrlish  Fiie,"  sirggests  Driver. 
The    toast    was  drirrrk     \tp-stan<ling  with 
tremeiidoit.'^   apfilause,  and   Kentish   lire,  till 
the  glasses    Inqiped   for  jay  upon  the   table. 
Therr  camo    '"  For  Ire's  a  jolly  good    fellow," 
ana   '■  It's  a  way  we  have  in  the  Army,"  till 
everybody     was    red,    smiling,    and    out    of 
breath. 


The  silence  then  became  painful,  and  the 
constraint  evident.  The  bottle  began  to  stick 
in  its  orbit  as  if  no  one  would  take  any  more 
till  I  had  spoken,  T  rose. 

"Mr-.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen, — '  A  full 
bottle  needs  no  squeezing.'  is  a  true  observa- 
tion, though  not  a  Spanish  proverb.     Ont  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speake',h. 
As  marriage   is  tire  consummation   tif    love, 
and  ripe  manhood,  childhood  perfected,  so  are 
thanks  the  flowers  of  gratitude.  To  quote  the 
poet  Firdusi,  man  is  like  the  soldier  on  the 
marcli,  he  gets  into  snug  quarters,  hrrgs  the 
fire,  laughs   at  bis   meals,  prattles  with  the 
childr-en,  is  charmed  with  the  landlady,  grows 
friends  with  the  host.     lie  could  live  at  his 
billet  fjrever.     Just  such  a  village  as  he  had 
dreamt  of  for  his  age.     Bang  goes    a  gun  ; 
the  trumpet  blows  ;  his  comradcvs'  horses  paw 
the  grouird  ;  he  must  mount.     The  order  to 
march  i>  given. and  he  must  ride  away.  (Cheers 
— Spanker  is  affected.)     He  presses  this  one's 
lips  and  that   one's   hand;    he  mounts,  and, 
by  that    happy  village,  is  never  more  seen. 
All  jiarting  is  a  type  of  that  last  mar-ch,  when 
Death    blows  the   trumpet  for  our  moving. 
(Forty winks  makes  a  note,  and  Schwartzen- 
licht    sobs,    not    quite    understanding    the 
allusion,  but    obsei'ving    the    earnest    '  egs- 
pression'  of  my  face. )   Yet,  with  these  friendly 
faces  befor'e  me  smiling  appi-oval,  how  can  I 
be  sad?     Let  me  recal  sonre  of  the  pleasant 
scenes  of  the  strange  land,  half-orange  gr'ove, 
half    desert,  we    have    traversed    together, 
dividing  our   vexations,  and    doubling    our 
joys.      We  have  all  gazed  on  the  Gir-alda  and 
the    Alhairrbra,  the    Arab     river,    and    the 
Moorish  tower.     We   have  together  beheld 
those  sti'auge  gr'oups    and  scenes  that  pre- 
viously had   been   to  us  mere  dreams,  mere 
vapours    fr-om    books    and    pictures,    them- 
selves,  irowever   beautiful,    mere    idnls   and 
dreams  of  dreams.     (Ciieer's.)     Aided  by  the 
learning  of    Ilerr  Scliwartzenlicht,  and    the 
critical  acitmen  of   Mr.  Niggle,  the   energy 
of    Mr.    Naggle,  the    chivalrous    ardour   of 
Lieutenant    Spanker,   (deprecatory    cries    of 
'  No,  no !'    from    Spanker),  the    experience 
of  ]\iajt)r  Ilodgins,  the  talent  of  Mr.  Forty- 
winks,  the    ar'tistic    taste    of    Mr.     Fluker, 
the   zeal    of  Mr.   Rose,  and    the  fidelity    of 
Sonor  Bensaken,  I  have  returned  fr-om  Spain 
thin,  brown,  footsore,  and  dusty,  btrt  other- 
wise soirird  in  wind  and  limb.     (Apjilairse.) 
^Yith     you,   friends     of     my    heart,   1     have 
watched  the  bloodshed  of  the  bull-light,  the 
industry    of    the  wine   districts,  the   hard}' 
poverty   of    the    raisin    countiy,   the    rough 
endurance  of  the  fishermen,  the    l)cauty  of 
the  blacU  eyed  Donnas,  the  chivahy  of  the 
Dons,  the  sterility  of  the  sand-j)lains,  and  the 
green  lavrshness  of  the  vineyards.    AVith  you 
I  have  laughed  cner  Don  (^)iiix(itc's  pencr'ous 
craziness   and   nnsrrccessl'irl  atlern])ts   to  put 
an  old  civilisation  r-ight,  by  means  of  the  ideal 
laws  of  an  explodetl  chivalry.     With  yi»u,  I 
have  lariililed   over    Gil     Bias,  and     studied 
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Lope  and  Calderon,  With  you.  I  have  shared 
my  delight  in  Spanish  art  and  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. With  you,  I  have  watched  the  road- 
side uater-whcel  and  listened  to  the  insatiate 
cicalas.  Wo  have  been  burnt  by  the  same 
sun  and  shared  the  same  bitter  beer  (Hear, 
hear  !  from  Spanker).  We  have  slept  under 
the  same  roof,  and  sat  at  the  same  tallies,  pick- 
ed at  the  same  grape-bunches  and  divided  the 
same  loaf.  'With  your  names  uill  ever  be 
associated  my  sunny  recollections  of  Spain. 
I  never  shall  part  an  orange's  sections,  or 
hear  a  guitar  speak,  but  I  shall  think,  kind 
friends,  of  you  ;  and,  when  I  reach  in  old 
age  the  inevitable  regions  of  Fogiedom,  and 
pass  on  querulously  to  that  dark  country 
of  Twaddlcdom,  which  is  bisected  l)y  the 
great  black  river  of  Oblivion,  I  shall  bore 
my  delighted  children  with  stories  in  which 
your  friendly  names  will  be  intertwined. 
Gentlemen —  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, 1  shall  now  sit  down,  expressing  once 
more  my  fervent  and  grateful  sci  te  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me."  (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

'•I  suppose  it's  to9  late  to  get  the  old 
trump  a  piece  cf  plate  V  says  Spanker.  "  I 
shan't  care  how  soon  I  leave  Gib  now  he's 
goiug.-- 

"  Don't  forget  me,"  I  said,  '■  Spanker." 

'•'  Not  I,"  said  Spanker. 

"Not  likely,"  said  Driver. 

"  Gentlemens,"  said  Rose,  coming  in,  '-'the 
luggage  is  gone  down.  It  is  time  to  bo 
moving,  oiy  gentlemens." 

Pressing  cigars  on  me,  small  bull-terriers, 
Barbiry  monkeys,  Crimean  swords,  tishing- 
rods,  accordions,  merschaums,  and  other 
trifles,  Spanker  and  Driver  followed  me  to  the 
Waterport  Gate,  where  we  took  boat. 

It  was  a  delicious  sunset  as  we  glided  from 
the  land,  and  Schwartzenlichc  said,  referring 
to  Spanker,  now  fading  to  a  mere  scarlet 
speck  on  the  shore,  '•  Dat  is  a  line  young 
mans.  I  should  like  to  have  taken  his 
bord  trait." 

"  By  Jove,  so  should  I,"  said  Fluker. 

Old  Gib  grew  smaller  and  smaller  ;  but,  as 
long  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  on  the 
shore,  1  could  still  see  two  scarlet  specks  of 
exactly  the  same  size  standing  there — the 
one  was  Spanker  and  tho  other  was  Driver. 
I  kept  the  glass  up  till  thpy  grew  no  larger 
than  house  flies — the  blue  liuttlc  behind 
waving  a  h  indkcrchief,  was,  I  presume,  Major 
Hodirins  of  the  iMounted  Bombardiers. 


NOBODY'S  PIIILANTIIROPIST. 


A  CERTAIN  philanthropist  took  a  notorious 
younij;  pickpocket  by  the  hand,  and  introduced 
the  little  criminal  to  his  wife  and  children  ; 
bidding  them  look  upon  him  as  a  fiorvant  of 
the  family. 

And  when  young  Nobody  (the  subject  of 
tho  experiment),  after  a  sermon  from  the 
Philanthropist  on  the  inestimable  advantages 


j  of  honesty,  and  the  losing  game  of  theft ; 
'  told  him  to  go  into  the  kitclien,  eat  Lis  dinner, 
and  learn  the  household  duties  he  had  to  per- 
form :  when  Nobody,  in  siiort,  was  fairly 
cnsconsed  in  his  new  home,  he  began  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  step,  which,  in  a 
moment  of  honest  enthu!^iatnJ,  under  tlie  fire 
of  the  Philanthropist's  eloquence,  he  had  de- 
termined upon  trying. 

lie  remembered,  possibly,  the  days  in  the 
native  court,  when  his  kind  old  protector  had 
soothed  and  comforted  him,  alter  his  father 
had  thrashed  him  :  the  days  when  he  walked 
boldly  about  the  streets  in  no  fiar  of  the 
police.  He  rememlcred,  also,  tl  at  while  he 
was  risking  his  liberty  by  tl.ie\ing,  be  was 
enduring  all  kinds  of  hardships,  lie  did  not, 
probably,  weigh  these  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, clearly  and  methcdically  ;  but  he 
held  a  confused  conclusion  that  there  was 
something  better  in  the  plan  of  life  proposed 
to  him  by  .he  Philanthlcpi.•^t,  than  he  could 
find  in  the  career  of  a  thief  The  sym- 
pathy of  a  good  man  touchid  him,  and  helped 
to  win  him  over.  He  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  friend,  who  really 
and  truly  did  not  wish  to  do  him  harm.  For 
it  had  been  poor  little  Nobody's  creed,  as  it 
had  unhappily  been  his  Ciperience,  that 
simple,  pure  selfishness  was  ti.e  iiiainspring 
of  every  human  action.  So  that  cunning,  to 
him,  was  the  admirable  quality.  It  was  an 
art  by  which  the  artist  could  obtain  the 
greatest advantagesfrom  others  with  the  least 
exertion  to  himself.  Ilis  lite  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  devehpn.ent  of 
this  cunning.  Ilis  caution  was  ren.arkably 
precocious.  He  would  have  been  a  clever  lad, 
who  had  played  a  successful  trick  uj  on  astute 
little  Nobody.  Strangely,  donbti,  giy,  did  the 
boy  look  up  into  the  Philanthroi  i?  I'.-Tiace,  en- 
deavouring to  read  the  tcachci'b  heart.  No- 
body found  it  hard  to  behcve  tl  at  tl.irc  was 
really  and  truly  an  un.^elfi.-h  person  in  the 
world.  Might  not  the  old  fillou  l,e  frying  on 
some  game  ?  What  ciuld  hi.-dalge  be  if  AV'hy 
should  an  elderly  party,  who  h:.d  ^ot  a  good 
house  of  his  own,  run  into  ^lums  and  low 
lodging-houses,  and  pick  out  the  like  of  him  ? 
Could  it  be  for  arnu.>enient  ?  or  was  he  soft- 
headed, Avith  a  little  money  about  him  that  he 
didn't  exactly  know  how  t"o  get  rid  of  ?  For 
some  time.  Nobody  wass-orely  inir/Acd.  The 
man  whodidanythingwitlu.nt  havijig  a  selfish 
object  in  view,  was,  to  his  unhnjipy  judgment, 
an  idiot.  Nobody  could  not  rt  spect  any  pas- 
ser by  who  happened  to  give  hini  a  few  pence. 
The  donor  was  simply  a  very  shallow  man  of 
the  world.  This  state  of  feeling  was  natural 
to  him  and  his  companions.  Ihey  li^  ed  in  a 
permanent  state  ot  suspicion.  It  \\as  their 
Liusiness  to  be  on  their  guard  against  every- 
body ;  for,  on  all  sides,  they  had  .-cn.ething  to 
fear.  A  little,  ragged  army  in  a  great  enemy's 
country,  vigilant  scouts,  and  a  strong  van- 
guard, protecting  outpcsts,  w(re  as  necessary 
to  them,  as  are  these  precautions  to  the  French 
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in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Kabj'lia.  It  was 
natural  to  these  lawless  lads,  it  was  good 
genenilship  in  them,  to  look  with  profound 
suspicion  upon  every  person  wlio  approached 
them  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The 
Philanthropist  was,  therefore,  received  with 
misgivings  ;  and  his  professions  of  friendship, 
and  his  oliers  of  as.sistance  wei'e  entertained 
with  distrust.  Ncjljody  was  the  only  lad 
whom  he  won.  And,  when  Nobody  entered 
the  Philantliropist's  kitchen,  warm,  and  plen- 
tifully provided  as  it  was,  he  endeavoured  to 
look  pleased,  lla  threw  las  flat,  greasy  little 
cap  upon  the  dresser. 

"  Hang  it  up,  young  man,"  said  the  cook, 
sharply,  pointing  to  some  pegs.  It  must  be 
confessed  tliat  when  young  Nobody  was  un- 
covered, he  was  not  a  prepossessing  object. 
His  face  had  a  greasy  ]):»Ieiiess.  His  hair 
was  matted  over  his  brow,  and  lirought  to 
two  curls  upon  his  cheeks.  IJis  throat  had 
something  of  the  bull  quality  about  it;  but 
his  hands  might  have  beloni^ed  to  one  of 
the  royal  princes.  There  was  a  strange, 
flat,  corduroy  odour  ab"ut  him,  also,  that 
fairly  offended  Mrs.  Tantrums'  olfactory 
nerves. 

Tantrums  was  a  warm-hearted  Irishwoman, 
who  appeared    to    regard  her  master  as  an 
amiable  monomaniac.     And  Nobody  was  re- 
ceived by  Taut  rums  as  the  most  recent  evi- 
dence of  the  Philanthroi)ist's  iu.sanity.     The 
poor  boy  saw,  at  once,  tlie  kind  of  welcome 
he  had  to  e.xpect  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  give  his  views  on   tempers   gene- 
rally to  his  new  fellow-servant,  in  a  peculiar 
language  that   would   have    astonished  this 
dignified  and  compassionate  hidy.     But  for 
the  moment  he  restrained  iiimself.  and  took  a 
seat    near  the  fire,  having  been  warned  to 
remain    at    a    respectful  distance  from    the 
muffins    upon    tiie   fender.     Tantrums   was 
suspicious  of  the  new-comer,    ]]}'  continually 
blowing  as  she  passed  near  him,  she  intimated 
that  the  peculiar  flat.corduroy  odour,  to  which 
we  have  already  refeired,  was  not  unnoticed 
by  her  sagacious  nostrils.     ]]y   banging   the 
tea-tray  upon  the  table  ;   and  again,  the  tea- 
pot upon  tlie  tea-tray,  she  wished  to  convey 
to  Nobody  her  displeasure  generally  at   his 
presence.     AVomen  aie  doiddy  armed.     Not 
only  has  their  tongue  an  agdity  which  the 
masculine  organ  seeks  in  vain  to  rival,  but 
they  enjoy  a  fund  of  pantomime,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  exprcshion  of  displeasure,  that 
makes  masculine  gesture  appear  tame   and 
begga  rly. 

Nobody  perceived  tliat  he  was  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  tartar.  He 
winced;  for  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mollify  her.  Tlie  assumption  of 
cool,  delil)erate  indiilerencc  marked  Master 
Nobody's  behaviour  lienccfoi'tli.  Tantrums 
went  through  those  soinewlmt  trying  evolu- 
tions wliicli  would  liave  been  descniied  in 
suburban  tea-parties   as   giving  herself  airs. 


;  dued  whistle.  He  sate,  gazing  into  the  fire, 
till  supper-time  came,  wlien  he  ate  his  bread 
and  cheese  in  silence,  and  in  due  time  went 
to  bed.  He  had  remarked  the  caie  with 
which  Tantrums  had  locked  up  every  scrap 
of  bread,  every  candle-end.  lie  saw  that 
she  knew  his  stor}^,  and  shared  only  a 
moderate  proportion  of  the  Philanthropist's 
enthusiasm. 

Well,  after  years  spent  in  the  streets; 
after  nights  in  dark  arches  and  foul  lodging- 
houses  ;  alter  sad  hours  of  nioonllght,  when 
no  roof  stood  between  that  young  liead  and 
heaven  ;  after  times  of  sore  want,  and  soak- 
ing rains  and  in  stifling  fog;  after  tramping 
over  bleak  downs  tdl  the  face  was  numbed, 
and  the  bones  ached  to  the  marrow  ;  after 
weeks  of  dreary  drill  in  silent  i)risons — here 
was  the  wanderer  snugly  hived  at  last.  Now 
the  world  lies  fair  before  him.  A  generous 
soul  under  that  comfortable  roof  guards  him, 
and  will  see  justice  done  to  him  b^^  the  world. 
For  to-morrow's  dinner  he  need  have  no  care. 
A  i'iiw  not  irksome  duties  and  his  bread,  and 
more  than  his  bread,  is  earned.  As  his 
wicked  head  presses,  for  the  first  time,  a 
clean  white  pillow,  and  as  his  poor  limbs 
refuse  to  be  still,  but  wander  in  unquiet 
delight  about  the  soft  bed,  what  thoughts 
are  eddying  in  the  young  brain  of  most 
fortunate  Nobody  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that  they  are  confused. 
The    boy    has    wandered     buck    to    his    old 
haunts  ;  his  companions  are  possibly  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  a  successful    robbery,   and   are 
alluding    to  his    '•softness"'   in   unmeasured 
terms  of  contempt.     He  cannot  tell  why  he 
should  wish  himself  among  them.     The  truth 
is  obvious:  he  has  friends  there.   lie  has  pre- 
dilections and  affections  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  consequently  never  takes 
into    the   account   when  judging  him.     The 
comfortable    bed     is     hugely    enjoyed;    the 
supper  was  a  welcome  luxury ;  still  there  is 
the  vision  of  the  tramp's  lodging — and  there, 
grinning  round  the  rusty  iron  stove,  sit  the 
Bouncer,    One-eyed   Joe,   and    other   choice 
spirits.     Almost  unaccountable  does   it  ap- 
pear to    respectability    that    has    lived   for 
fifteen  j'ears  in  Grove  Street,  and  never  once 
permitted  a  tax-gatherer  to  call  twice,  that  a 
boy  raked,  like   some  rotting   leaf  from  the 
road-side,  should  lie  in  his  first  snug  bed  only 
to   dream   with  envy  of  other  rebise  leaves 
still  lying  unregarded  in   the  fonl  ditches  of 
the   earth!     Yet   be   assured    of   this.    Re- 
spectability, the  World   has   sown  upon  the 
soft  soil  of  this  creature's  lieart   the  deadly- 
poison   that  is  now  within  it,  where  might 
have    been   grown   sweetest    honey-hearing 
flowers. 

The  Philanthropist  enjoys  his  profound 
sleep  of  quiet  conscience  overllu  gii)S3'  head 
of  Nobody.  Does  the  good  man  understand 
his  charge?     We  shall  see. 

Our  hero  was  speedily   set    to    work.     To 


But  cool  Nobody  responded  only  with  a  sub-    work,  the  Philanthropist  justly  ailmonishcd 
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him,    was  the   human    lot. 


To    avoid   this 
common  necessity  was  rank  cowardice.     Yet 


is  a  poor  boy  who  had  never  had  a  chance 

in  life — who  is  now   eager  to  reform — ^^  ho 


the  good  man  allowed  labour  was  irksome  to  ,  wishes  tc  learu — and  wiiom  he  (the  Phihin- 


folk  who  had  hoen  in  the  habit  of  leading  a 
gijisy  life,  and  Nobody  should  not  be  sorely 
tried.  lie  should  have  easy  jobs,  and  unli- 
mited confidence  should  be  reposed  in  him. 

"  Sec,"'  said  the  boy's  generous  patron,  "  I 
leave  all  my  property  about  the  bouse.  It 
would  be  easy  for  you  to  rob  me.  and  safe, 
for  I  should  not  prosecute  you.  But 
I  rely  upon  your  honour.  I  appeal  to  your 
honour;  and  I  know  that  my  jjropertv  is 
safe." 

Nobody  was  impressed,  bewildered,  by  this 
confidence  in  him  :  iu  him  !  in  him — a  pro- 
fessed thief  1  lie  was  pleased  also.  The  dim 
light  of  soineth  ng  better  and  brighter  in  the 
world  than  low  canning  played  for  a  moment 
a  curious  jack-o'lautern  in  his  brain.  lie 
went  to  clean  boots  and  knives  with  some 
heart;  he  bore  the  home-thrust  and  more 
poignant  ges  ures  of  Tantrums  with  some- 
thing very  like  good-nature.  Despatched  on 
an  errand  by  his  master,  he  walked  tlirough 
London  streets  with  a  proud  step  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  returned  to  his 
new  home  with  the  requested  answer.  He 
had  not  wandered  a  step  from  his  dut}^  lie 
was  proud  of  the  achievement,  and  Avas 
grateful  for  the  confidence  with  which  his 
master  had  rei?eivcd  him. 

"  Tbc  old  gent,"  muttered  Nobody  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  to  the  kitchen,  "seemed  to 
think  it  just  a  matter  o'course  that  I  should 
bring  back  the  letter  all  right." 

This  faith  did  appear   wonderful   to   the 
youth  who,  from  the   hour  wheu  he  could 
fii'st  run  alone,  had  seen  every  human  action 
hedged   about  by  snares  to  catch  the  trans- 
gressor; who  had  been  govei  ned  in  all  things 
by  fear.     The  Philanthi-opist  determined   to 
try  what  the  law  of  kindnes   would  do  ;  and, 
in  fulfilment  determined  to  put  Nobody   to 
school.     He  therefore  calls  on  Mr.  Ilartopp, 
the  neighbouring  pedagogue.  He  has,  he  says 
ahoy  whom  he  wishes  to  place  under  Mr.  Ilar- 
topp's  care.  He  has  been  recommended  to  Mr. 
Ilartopp  as  a  gentleman  who  is  not  unwilling 
to    try    an   experiment   in   education.     The 
Philanthropist  is  very  good.     Mr.   Ilartopp 
smiles,  folds  his  lean  arms,  and  waits  with 
resignation  for  any  further  compliments  that 
may  be  heaped,  we  may  say,  on  his  unwortliy 
head.     Tbe    boy   whom   the   Philantbropist 
13   anxious   to   place   under  i\Ir.    Ilartopp's 
care  had  gone  wrong.     Mr.  Ilartopp's  face 
lengthens.     The   boy,   indeed,  has    been   in 
prison.     Mr.  ilartopp  shakes  his  head.     If 
Mr.  Ilartopp  would  umdertake,  under  his 
(the   Philanthropist's)  responsibilit3-,  to  try 
the  boy  as  a  scholar — " 

"  De-ci-ded-ly  not  !"  exclaims  Mr.  Ilar- 
topp :  determination  being  written  in  the 
broadest  hr.nd  upon  his  features. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  Christian 
charity,"    the   Philanthropist  urged.     Here 


thropist)   has    taken   into  his  own   family : 
such  is  his  faith  in  the  boy's  sincerity. 

Po.ssibly.  ^  ery  unfortunate.  J3ut  his 
scholars  are  all  highly  respectable  children, 
and  he  could  not  tliink  of  such  a  thing — was 
Mr.  Ilartopp's  verdTct. 

"There,"  said  the  Philantliropi.st  to  him- 
self, as  he  bowed  to  3ir.  Ilartopp,  ••  there  is 
the  dlliiculty.  To  turn  a  boy  back  from 
a  prison  into  society  involves  a  figl-t,  of 
which  you  outsiders  have  no  adequate 
idea." 

Pisappointcd  by  ]Mr.  Ilartopp,  the  Philan- 
thropist threaded  Lis  way  up  two  or  three 
damp  and  dark  courts.  He  saw  pale,  clammy 
preceptors,  who  obviously  made  but  a  poor 
account  of  teaching,  yet  who  stoutly  declined 
to  permit  Nobody  to  associate  with  their 
pupils.  There  was  one  teacber,  it  is  true 
(he  was  a  very  young  man)  who  appeared 
touched  by  our  story  of  the  poor  forlorn  boy, 
his  weakness  and  his  sorrows,  and  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  willing  to  recei\e  the 
outcast.  But,  after  a  lew  minutis  spent  in 
a  hesitating  mood,  he  turned  suddenly  upon 
us,  and  peremptorily  declined  our  jiroposi- 
tion. 

And  thus  the  Philanthropist  went  home, 
and  reported  to  unh  ppy  Nobody  the  result 
of  his  endeavours  among  the  schoolmasters. 
He  said  to  him : 

"  See,  my  boy,  all  that  jon  have  lost,  how 
heavy  is  the  penalty,  how  deep  the  detes- 
tation, honest  people  put  ujion  a  life  like 
yours.  You  have  had  but  the  slei.derest 
chances;  a  bad  parent  and  no  one  to  care 
for  you.  Y'^our  education  has  been  of  the 
gutter :  and,  if  you  have  been  dishonest, 
society,  let  me  own  candidly  to  j'ou,  has  been 
to  blame  with  yourself.  Else  might  I  not 
have  that  sympathy  for  you  Avhich  I  feel. 
But,  if  we  cannot  hnd  a  school  just  now,  we 
may  get  you  a  situation.  AVhat  could  you 
do  V" 

Nobody,  during  this  lecture,  twirled  his 
fingers,  and  looked  sheti^ish,  if  not  sulky.  He 
and  Tantrums  had  just  Lad  a  scene.  She 
desired  him  to  perform  some  work,  to  which 
he  stoutly  objected,  as  beyoi.d  the  jirovinceof 
his  allotted  duties.  The  truth  was.  he  was 
very  lonely  in  that  kitchen.  Everything  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  Avas  ill  at  ease.  He — a 
London  gipsey — suddenly  caged,  in  a  warm 
and  snug  cage,  it  is  true  ;  but  still,  to  him,  a 
fretful  confinement  !  So  that  he  bluntly  an- 
swered the  Philanthropist. 
"I'm  tired  of  this!" 

"Tired!     Tired  of  what?"  asked  the  as- 
tonished Philanthrcpist. 

"'  The  cook  bullies  me  ;  and  I'm  tired  of  it," 
replied  Nobody. 

The  Philanthropist  understood  the  boy  at 
once,  and  spoke  again  kindly  to  him. 

"Now,    diis    will   not  do,  my  boy.     You 
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have  bcoa  used  to  a  rovinsr  life.  You  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  live  by  rule.  But 
you  must  have  cou.age.  You  must  do  some- 
thing. Aud  thea  tlimk  what  a  man  you'll 
be,  whoa  you  liavo  learned  to  earn  your 
living  honestly,  isn't  it  worth  trying?  As 
it  is  you  are  uated  by  the  world  ;  l)ecause 
you  live  a  cowardly  lil'e,  being  afraid  to  do 
work  yourself,  ;iud  meanly  stealing  the  work 
ofolher  people." 

Nobody  linally  consented  to  allow  the 
Philau'^hropiso  to  liad  a  situation  for  him. 

Tlie  situation  wao  found,aftcr  much  trouble. 
A  good-hearted  joiaer  consented  to  take  No- 
body to  teach  iu.a  his  trade,  and  to  give  him 
a  few  shilinigs  per  week,  to  begin  Avith.  Tiie 
boy  wa.i  to  sic.  p  still  in  tho  philanthropist's 
house,  that  sume  control  might  be  kept  over 
him  after  his  work-hours.  Aud,  well-dressed 
for  his  work,  young  Nobody  left  his  patron's 
house,  cheeriuliy,  during  a  few  mornings,  to 
serve  his  new  mabter.  Tho  Philantlnopist 
was  delighted  ^^  ilh  tho  success  of  his  beae- 
voleiit  cxpe.iiiiei.t. 

"  Here,  at  least,  said  he,  triumphantly.  "  is 
one  young  cieatui  e,  snatched  from  the  unholy 
ways  of  iiie ." 

'j-he  i'hiiantl.rcpist  awaited  the  result 
patiently  :  anu  m  less  than  a  quarter  oi  a 
year  a  result  was  worked  out  and  ciiplaineu 
by  the  following  letter. 

Laburnum  Cottage,  Hay  l£th. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  to  recommend  to 
me,  about  lliree  uio..U:S  ago,  a  little  boy,  who  hau  bjcii  a 
crossiugsweeijer,  or  suiuething  of  that  description,  am. 
who  had  b^ea  vuiv  gjod,  out  of  his  scanty  earnuigs,  to 
his  poor  umllier.  1 1.  loJ  him,  as  I  promised.  HehauUvo 
good  su.ts  01  clultieo,  my  wile  arranged  a  box  of  good 
linen  for  him,  aud  he  lived  from  our  own  table.  He  went 
on  very  well  aia  iiig  ihrec  or  four  weeks,  when  he  be- 
gan to  sulk.  riX'ce.jUy  he  made  excuses  for  uegitclaig 
his  work,  and  thea  he  feigned  illness.  Mi'  w.le  pLlieu 
him;  aud  tlie  uiuie  he  was  petted,  the  more  exacting  he 
became.  Hie  e.iSiS  c.iiuo  only  yesterday,  when  he  and 
the  cook  quarrelled  desperately  because  the  youig  rogue 
would  eat  licth.i.g  bet  mi.llin.s  for  his  breakfast.  B.eau 
aud  butler,  saiu  he,  did  not  agree  with  him.  I  saw  now 
clearly  ihio.gh  the  biy's  character,  and  I  have  just  sent 
him  back  to  J  ou.  lieg.  citing  that  our  little  exper.meul 
huS  net  had  a  happier  termination,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Joyst. 

The  riiilai  thrrpist  explained  tho  motives 
of  the  p  ti  iiiile  lud,  by  attributing  thcui  to 
hisgipti}  ^[.nl.  lie  had  grown  up  lice  i.s  a 
wik.  ii.an  u,  the  w  teds :  and  lie  Lad  been 
iutldci.ly  cij^tu.  He  had  been  toucl.id.  ico, 
b}  the  1  l.ihu-ti.icpist's kindness;  butLcv-ould 
not  Si  anu  the  Lais. 

]  y  ane-by  JscLcdy  came  back  to  lis  Fhi- 
lai.tnu  liil ;  lui  cniy  out  of  a  gralclul  im- 
pulse to  sti},  '•  liow  d'ye  do,  sir  V  He  iie\er 
meant  to  stay.  Ihe  Philanthropist  dees 
not   at   this   umo    know   what   has   become 


of  him  j  but  he  does  not  despair.  Perhaps 
Nobody  will  end  in  her  Majesty's  service, 
as  possibly  not  the  worst  member  in  her 
Majesty's  tleet. 

CHIPS. 


A  SMOCK-FROCK.  PARLIAMENT. 

There  are  a  great  many  Parliaments  in 
England.  A  philosopher  would  sa}',  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  representative  creating 
animal.  Tho  truth  is,  that  with  all  our 
reserves  and  all  our  cbntlicts  of  opinion,  we 
Englishmen  do.  on  the  whole,  know  how 
to  pull  together.  There  are  associations 
forming  national,  municipal,  parochial  and 
social  parliaments;  and,  although  dukes 
and  earls  meet  in  parliameilt,  so  also  do 
ploughmen  and  carters.  Very  orderly  assem- 
blies are  the  business  meetings  of  men  in 
smock-frocks.  I  believe  we  mny  find  an 
uneducated  class  at  each  end  of  the  social 
scale,  and  a  blockhead  in  cambric  is  not  a 
bit  less  formidable  than  a  blockhead  in  brown 
lioUand. 

Let  any  one  who  is  daintily  afraid  of  what 
he  calls  the  masses  go  and  attend  a  businees 
meeting  of  the  Chorleyw^cd  Association. 
Chorlcywood  is  near  Watford,  Herts,  and 
there  by  l.elp  of  the  Eevercnd  A.  Scrivenor, 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  aud  Mr.  "William 
Longman,  its  most  active  friend,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  labourers  was  formed  about  four 
vears  ago,  nt  first  meaning  no  more  than 
a  provision  of  allotment  gardens.  Owners  of 
gardens  became  members.  Subscribers  of 
three  shillings  a-year,  whatever  their  posi- 
tion in  life,  became  members, — rich  and  poor 
subscribed  and  met  together  as  a.:sociates 
when  prizes  were  given  fov  the  famous 
gooseberries,  and  for  the  best  kept  gardens. 
After  the  ann  al  distribution  of  these  prizes, 
rich  and  poor  supped  together,  and  the 
labourer's  wives  sat  with  their  husbands, 
giving  the  right  home  charm  to  the  festival. 

From  cultivating  cabbage-beds  the  associa- 
tion parsed  on  to  the  digging^ — witl.out  preju- 
dice to  the  cabbages — into  members'  heads 
with  monthly  lectures  in  the  winlcr  months. 
There  are  but  a  thousand  people  scattered 
over  the  three  miles  length  of  country  known 
as  Chorleywood,  yet  two  hundred  will  come 
to  a  lecture.  There  now  lies  before  us  in  fair 
print  one  of  these  lectures,  the  first  of  a  series 
on  the  History  of  England  by  Mr.  William 
Longman.  Addressed  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing and  so  rapid  that  it  passes  in  an 
hour's  talk  from  the  earliest  times  to  tho  end 
of  tho  reign  of  King  John,  it  yet  gives  a 
right  general  idea  of  tho  beginning'^  of  our 
country,  and  is  full  of  attractive  and  amusing 
detail. 

Of  such  lectures  students  in  smock-frocks 
make  some  effort  to  carry  away  notes.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  reports  of  them.  Of  some 
lectures    there     may    have     been     twenty 
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reports  sent  in,  Varj'ing  in  length  from 
a  leaf  of  note-paper  to  six  or  eight  folio 
pages.  Vre  should  like  to  see  the  History 
of  England  from  the  da^'S  of  Ancient  liritons 
to  tlie  death  of  John,  epitomised  b}'  Luhin, 
plougliboy,  on  a  page  of  note-puper.  The 
Chorleywood  reporters  are  nine  n.en,  seven 
women,  five  school-boys,  and  a  dozen  school- 
girls. 

The  association  now  proposes  to  get  np  a 
Rent  Fund,  .savings'  jjaidv  and  a  Flower 
yhow,  combnied  witli  a  Tea-party. 

A  correspondent  sends  us,  with  his  com- 
ment on  it,  this  announcement : 

CHORLEY    WOOD    ASSOCIATION. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  be  held 
in  the  IScbool-rooiii  uu  U  tdiicsday,  April  '11,  that 
(j.la  o'clock  iu  the  evc-niug,  to  cuusiucr  the  best 
method  of  protecting  the  Members'  gardens  i'rom 
Robbery,  and  the  course  which  should  be  adopted 
ui  reference  to  the  case  of  two  young  men,  sjoiis  of 
Members,  found  trespassing  on  i,hc  (iAunK^s  ou  the 
uiglit  of  8;iturday,  April  \m\\. 

The  foUuvving  bubjeets  will  also  be  brovg'it un- 
der consideration  ;  ihe  establishment  ot  a.  cUicK.- 
ET  CLUB  iu  couuectiou  with  the  Association,  and 
the  proposed  i'lowek  snow. 
All  Members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend. 

The  chief  subject  of  debate  our  corre- 
spondent thus  explains  :  On  a  certain  night, 
he  tells  us,  tiie  allotment-gardens  were 
lobbed.  Some  of  the  men  therefore  resolved 
to  watch.  At  midnight  the  watches  saw  two 
persons  coming  over  the  hedge  and  iniiiru- 
ueutly  seized  them  at  once,  instead  of  waiting 
to  detect  them  in  tiie  act  of  thelt.  The  tres- 
passers, thus  punishable  only  as  trespasseis, 
\vere  sons  of  two  allotment  holders.  It  was 
lor  the  members  of  the  a.^sociation  lo  say  how 
they  would  act  in  such  a  case. 

At  the  appointed  meeting    the  fathers  of 

two  lads  WHO  had    been  caught  gave   their 

own   and    their  sons'  story    in  exculpation. 

xVfter  some  conversation,  the  personal  part  ot 

tiie    question    was    entirely     drojiped.     The 

point  in  debate  then  became.  What  measures 

of  precaution  bhall  be  taken   lor  the  future  if 

Upon  this    point    llitie    was    manitained   a 

strictljf    parliamentary    discussion.     It   was 

suggesieU  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hxthe 

(lours  during  which  members  miglit  ormight 

not  enter  their  gardens.  The  labourers  got  up 

I    one  after  another  in  tlie  most  orderly  manner 

!    to  deliver  and  support  their  seveial  opinions. 

I    Motions  were  made,  amendmentci  proposed, — 

I    men    spoke  on    the  amendments.,  and  these 

I    were  successively  put  to  the  vote.     It  was 

then  unoved  b}'  one  member  of  the  corduroy 

parliament  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 

consider  and   report  on  any  meaauies    Lhut 

might   seem  tc   it  desirable.     There   was   a 

I    debate  and  vole  upon  this  motion  ;  the  names 

I    of    members  to    serve  on    committee    being 

;    tiiially  selected  and  put  to  the  meeliug.    'Ibis 

orJcrly  discussion  lasted  two  hours,  and  lau 

!    to  tho  most  sensible  couciusion. 


Terrible  masses  these  ! 
them  in  order  ? 
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A  DRAMATIC   AUTHOR. 

Does  the  public  indillerence  towards  the 
stage,  at  the  present  day,  extend,  also,  even 
to  books  which  take  tlie  stage  for  a  subject  ? 
The  question  is  suggested  oy  a  work  recently 
published,  under  the  title  of  Tbiily-Five 
Years  of  a  Dramatic  Autbor's  Lile,  whieh 
makes  no  pretension  to  any  high  literary 
character,  but  winch,  as  a  record  of  personal 
ex|)erience,  contains  many  interesting  parti- 
culars m  connection  with  the  past  histoiy  of 
the  English  Stage  ;  and,  more  especially  with 
those  curious  wild-ilowers  of  the  dramatic 
garden  which  were  cultivated  during  the  last 
halt-century,  by  the  managers,  authors,  and 
actors  attached  to  the  minor  theatres  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  work  in  question  is  an  autobiography, 
and  the  writer  of  it  is  i\Ir.  Edward  Fii/Oall. 
To  the  younger  generation  of  readers,  this 
gentleman's  name  may,  not  improbably,  lecal 
the  remembrance  ul' much  conventional  jest- 
ing of  the  periodical  sort,  which  never  bad  a 
large  infusion  of  the  Attic  salt  of  wit  lo  re- 
commend it;  and  which,  in  course  of  time, 
became  nitoleiably  wearisome  to  all  but  the 
jesters  them&ehes  by  dint  of  perpetual  repe- 
tition.    To  us,  it  has  always  appealed  a  little 
unjust    towards  jVlr.    Fitzball    to  have  mis- 
cluevously  paved  ihe  way,  in  his  case,  lor  the 
passage    ot  ridicule,  by  representing  him  as 
hlled  lo  oveiflowiiig  with  literary  pietensions 
to  which   judging   by  his  own   woius.  m  his 
own  book,  now  under   review — he  has  never 
made    any    claim.     As  we  understand   it — 
having  no  peisonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  I'ltz- 
ball,  and  no  object  in  writing,  but  the  desire 
to  treat  him  wuli  all  hur  consideration — he 
has  never  pretended  to  anything  more  than 
the  i)osses»ion  ol  a  natural  drauiatic  instinct 
in  the  shaping   of   plots,  and  the   placing  of 
situations,  and  the  acquisition  of  considerable 
expeiience  in    studying    the    tastes  of    the 
puulic  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  great  facility 
in  maUmg    that  experience    tell  lor  what  it 
was  lairl_)  worth  on  the  sUige.  He  lias  claimed 
to  have  done  ihis  suceessnely,  and  the  lecord 
of  tacts  in  hisaulobiogiaphy  laiily  establishes 
his  claim,  ll  niay  be  un  excelienl  joke  against 
Air.  iiizball  that  he  has  wiitlen  pla_)  s  which 
have    run,  iu  nioie  cates  than    one,  for   t\\ o 
hundred  nights,  an  ^   have  put  thousands  of 
pounds  into  the   pockets   oi  the  managers — 
but  we  are  not  snaip   enough   to  see  it  our- 
selves.    AVhen  a  man  starts  as  a  dramatist, 
he  fails,  no  matter  what  his  style  as  a  writer 
may  be,  if   he  tmpt.es    the  theatre  j  and  he 
succeeds,  no  matter  what  his  style  as  a  w  ritcr 
may  be,  if   he  tills  it  whether  it    be  a  laige 
theatre,  or  a  small   one,  a   theatre  on  tins. 
siue  of    the   Thames,   or    a  theatre   on  the 
other    side  of  the  Thames,   v.hclLcr  he  be 
a  Syncieiic  whose  iiagedy  iu  the  blai.kcst 
possible-  verse  no  human  being  has  ever  yet 
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read,  ftr  vvlietl  er  lit  be  Mr.  Fitzliall,  wliose 
nu'l(»(lranias  in  tJie  plainest  possible  prose, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  his  countninen 
have  been  ghid  to  jio  and  .'ec.  A  man  who 
can  really  accompli.'^ii  what  he  1  as  undertaken 
to  do  is  such  a  rarity,  especially  on  the 
English  stage,  that  he  deserves  civil  leoogni- 
tion  at  the  very  least.  We  ai'e  so  inveteraiely 
comic  now  a-days,  that  we  must  always  laugh, 
even  at  the  wrong  man;  and,  in  tie  mean, 
time,  the  quack  who  deserves  our  ridicule, 
too  olteu  escapis  scot-free. 

We  lind,  fiom  FitzbalPg  autobiographj', 
that  his  tirst  attempt  at  stage  composition 
was  made  on  the  boards  of  the  Norwich 
Theatre.  lie  there  produced  the  Innkeepei 
of  Abbeville,  which  succeeded  well  enough 
in  the  countr}^  to  be  reproduced  at  the  Surrey 
'Jheatie.  where  it  ran  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred nights.  His  ne,\t  attempts  we.ie  Joan 
of  Arc  and  The  Floating  Beacon,  whichvvere 
])layed  together,  nearly,  il'iiot  more  than  four 
luuuired  consecutive  nights.  To  our  thinking 
this  was  not  a  bad  beginning  for  a  }  oung 
man.  Where  are  the  dramatists^  great  ur 
little,  who  begin,  in  that  way,  now  ? 

As  he  gained  in  experience,  he  got  on  to 
wider  success.  His  Devil's  Elixir  was  a 
great  hit,  even  with  a  critical  (,\i\ent-G!srden 
audience.  His  Pilot,  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
-Jonathan  Bradfoid  (this  last  melodrama 
running  two  bundled  and  sixty -four  consecu- 
tive nights),  were  reported  to  have  brought 
nearly  twenty  thousand  poundato  the  thealies 
in  wliicli  the}'  were  pr^jduced.  I'eaides  writ- 
ing these  plays,  he  dramatised  some  of 
Scott's  and  Bulwei's  novels;  and,  later  in  his 
career,  he  varied  his  (xertions  by  u  riling  the 
words  (or  by  adajitmg  them  from  Ibieign 
libretl(s)  of  some  of  the  niost  popular  operas 
that  have  ever  ajipeared  on  the  English  stage. 
His  piieti}  ,  taken  by  itself,  was  tasy  enough 
to  rid.cule,  in  these  cases.  But  w  lio,  in  lh<. 
iiistancfs  of  other  men,  loo]sS  for  line  p(*etry 
in  opera-books?  Who  wants  au}  thing  of  an 
opera-book,  but  that  it  f^hould  be  an  easy  and 
intelligible  medium  for  conveying;  mubic  to 
the  public  ear  ?  li  Mr.  Fiizball  ac(.on:piished 
this  ol'ject,  he  did  enough  lor  the  purpose  lor 
whidi  he  was  emj)l<>3ed.  And,  if  l.e  had 
written  fine  veises,  w  ho.  of  all  the  listeners  to 
the  music,  would  have  iound  them  out  if 

Excepting  the  cases  of  the  operas,  Mr. 
Fit^ball's  auaptcitions  lioni  the  Fiench  eeini 
to  have  been  commeiidably  lew  in  number. 
He  took  iiis  plots  liuui  English  stories,  or 
frcru  romantic  e\ents  recorued  in  the  uev\s- 
}  ajiers.  H  a  man  cannot  al.solutely  invent 
K-r  iiiuiself,  it  is  certainly  moic  eieaitable  to 
him  as  a  dramatist,  tliat  hu  should  take  his 
materials  Irom  widely  known  national  sources 
ihaiifiom  loieign  originula  dicguised  to  juss 
for  English,  and  uiKu  know  ledgtd  on  the  play- 
bills. As  no  herial  novels  weie  pubiit-heU  at 
that  tinie,  he  aniicipaled  no  autiior'b  Glories, 
iuvd  commit  ltd  no  gia\er  t.lien<e  than  that  ol 
atteniptu'j^j  gcrarailj'  with  ui.iniBlakable  suc- 
— t^ 


cess,  to  present  the  dramatic  side  of  a  fif)}iular 
novel,  to  an  audience,  for  the  most  part,  w  ell 
acquainted  with  it  ahead}'  in  its  original 
narrative  form, 

AVe  have  indicated  the  outline  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
balP;  dramatic  career,  as  exhibittd  in  his 
autobiography,  and  we  may  now  leave  the 
reader  w  ho  is  interested  in  the  matter  to  refer 
to  the  woik  itstlf  (or  all  details,  and  for  a 
1  kntifnl  supply  of  anecdotes  in  connection 
w  ith  the  actors,  managers,  and  dramatists  of 
the  li'St  hfty  years.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  take  exception  to  the  execution  of  these 
volumes,  if  it  were  at  all  desirable  to  do  so. 
But  we  see  no  necessity  for  trying  a  book 
w  hich  makes  no  literary  pretence,  by  a  high 
literary  standard.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  fruits  of  Mr.  Fity-balTs  dramatic  expe- 
rience cood-humouredl3',when  they  are  worth 
gathering  ;  and  when  they  are  not,  we  can 
easily  accept  the  alternative  of  leaving  them 
on  the  tree. 


BAD  BARGAINS. 


I  KNOAV  I  was  a  bad  bargain  ;  one  of  the 
worst  the  East  India  Company  ever  had,  and 
tha  is  saying  a  good  deal.  1  am  n(*t  ashamed 
of  it — never  was.  On  the  contrary,  1  always 
gloried  in  the  reflection.  ]\ly  talents  and 
energies  weie  sold  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and,  if  they  were  not  worth  the  price, 
that  was  the  Couipai3's  lookout.  1  ie[ieat 
that  1  was,  and  am,  proud  of  being  a  bad 
bargain.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was 
not  the  Court  of  Diiectors,  lor  nioic  than 
one  generation  a  bad  bargain  to  the  Bntish 
nation  '? 

I  did  not  want  to  become  a  Bengal 
civilian.  Not  I.  I  would  have  preferred 
serving  behind  the  counter  of  m}'  lather's 
shop  in  the  '\\  est  End,  lather  than  go  abroad, 
especially  to  a  hot  eotntiy.  But  niy  faiiier 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  so  I  was  forced 
to  accept  lliC  writeisliip  which  one  of  the 
direclois  bestowed  upon  me.  What  my 
father  gave  lor  it  I  don't  know,  as  1  didn't 
care  I  never  asked.  JNl}'  lather  had  tre- 
mendous inilueiice  with  i.eail}'  all  the 
di.iectors,  and  got  moie  cadetships  for  ambi- 
tious tradesnien's  sons  than  any  man  of  his 
da},  although  he  was  only  the  keeper  of  a 
large  oil  and  Italian  warehouse. 

1  could  not  pass  an  examination  at  Ilailey- 
bury,  for  1  was  only  uiasier  of  a  very,  very 
small  quantity  of  Ealin.  and  knew  not  a 
\void<l  Creek.  I  was  always  very  dull  at 
languages,  hov  can  1  say  tliat  1  was  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  my  own  country. 
1  mean,  1  had  never  dij>i  ed  into  heavy 
books,  such  as  Gibbon  or  Jeumy  J^entham, 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  like, 
though  I  oftin  marvelled  how  (Uher  people 
could  get  throi'gh  tlam.  1  could  write  a 
good  hand  of  courc-e,  but  it  was  more  like  that 
of  a  mercantile  clerk  than  a  L,ent:tn.un.     So 
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far  as  Hgiires  were  coiiceniuil,  if  I  were  not 
a  Cuckcr  exactly.  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  Ills  system  of  ciplicriii,";. 

AV'hen  I  went  to  Calcutta  it  was  under- 
stood tliat  I  was  to  remain  in  India  for 
twenty-one  yeai'S.  and  then  retire  on  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  the 
rest  of  mv  life. 

While  I  was  "in  college  in  Fort  William" 
— (by  the  way  there  was,  and  is,  no  collesre 
whatever.  A  young  civilian  lived  where  he 
liked,  and  how  he  liked — spent  as  much 
money  as  he  liked — i*an  in  debt  as  much  as 
he  liked,  and  rea'l  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
liked)  —  !  employed  a  Moonsliee  to  teach 
me  Ilindoostanee  and  Persian.  Poor  wretch! 
he  tried  very  hard,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  I 
was  alike  deficient  in  capacity  and  persever- 
ance. 

However,  what  I  wanted  in  ability  I  com- 
pensated for  by  good-nature,  and  became 
exceedingly  popular,  with  all  persons  in  and 
out  of  the  service.  Even  as  a  youngster  I 
was  known  as  and  called  Old  S'.vivel. 

My  3'ear  ''in  college"   having   e.xpired,  I 
was  "pissed."     That  was  minajjed  for  me. 
as  well  as  for  several  others,  who  could  not 
stand  the  Mooushee.     My  tir-!t  appointment 
was  in  the  Custouis'  Dep'irttiieiit,   where  I 
never  did  anything  but  sign   m\  name  to  a 
variety  of  Ilindoostanee  documents,  which  I 
never  read,  and  did  not  understand.     This 
work    occupied   me    ab'>ut    twenty    minutes 
every  day,  for  I   did   nut  write    m}'  name  in 
full,  but  only  my  initials.     The  ])ay  was  five 
lundrel  rupees  a  mouth  (si.x  hundred  pnunds 
a  year).     Billiards  whist,  and  other  pastimes 
were  the  l):isiness   of  ni}'  life,   f..)r  we  never 
played  for  love,   but  f  )r  money.     From  tlie 
Customs,  after   two  years'   "  service,"  I  was 
promoted   into   the  Salt    Department.     This 
was  easier  for  me;  for  mv  seniors  were  both 
zealous    men,  and  did    all    the  work  them- 
selves.    My    paj"^  was    now  seven    hundred 
rupees  a    mouth,    eight    hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a  year.     Froui  the  Salt  Department 
I  went  into  the  Treasury  on  an  increase   of 
l>iy.     Here   \  did  absolutely  nothing,  nor  did 
any  of  the  European  ofBcials   do  miu'h.     The 
natives — the    Baboos,  very  clever  fellows — 
managed  the  affairs  capitally  for  us  and  for 
themselves.       They    were,    it   is    true,    once 
detected  in  a  fraud.     But  what  was  it.  after 
all?     Only  to  the  extent  of  a  paltry   three 
lacs — thirty  thousand  pounds  ;   a  mere  flea- 
bite,  considering  the  suuis  that  they  lingered 
annually. 

Wlieu  I  had  been  seven  j'ears  in  Calcut.ta, 
I  was  qualified,  as  far  as  standing  in  the 
service  was  concerned,  for  a  migistracy  in 
the  Mofussil  (interior)  and  the  lir>t  one  that 
b  ome  vacant  I  ajiplied  for  an  I  obtained. 
It  was  a  siation  called  Mough^r,  on  the 
Ganges,  a  chaniiiiig  station  fir  a  .-portsmau, 
as  I  always  was  iu  India.  There  were  lots 
of  panthers  and  bears  in  the  hills,  and  very 
fair  snipe  shoot  ing  on  the  opposite  .si<le  of  the 


river.  I  was  now  my  own  master,  on  eighteen 
hundred  pounds    a-year,  and  with  a    nolde 
fellow    as    my   assistant.     Bless  him!       He 
loved  work  as  much  as   T  hated   it,  and  his 
heart  was  as  much   in  tlie   service  as  mine 
was  out  of  it.     If,  however.  I  had  wished  to 
do  anyttiing  for  my  pa}',  I  could  not;  for, 
beyond  giving  orders  to  my  personal  servants, 
most  of  whom  understood  English.  1   could 
hold  no  conversation  with    the  natives,  and 
could  not  understand  any  document  that  was 
read  out  to  me  in  court.     What  a  delightful 
Ife.  to  be  sure,  was  that  I   led  when  magis- 
trate at    Moughyr.     But    further    ble.'^sings 
still  were  in  store  fir  me.     AVhen  I  wa*  ripe 
for  a  juilgeship,  \  applied  for  one  then  vacant 
in  Tiihost,  the  garden  of  India.     Hero  1  was 
in  clover.     The  majority   of  the  planters  in 
the  district  were    gentlemen  by  birth    and 
education,  and  the  most    hospitable   set    of 
men   imaginable.     My  brother  civilians,  the 
magistrate,  collector  and  assistants,  and  tlie 
civil  surgeon  were  also  delightful  companions. 
We  kept  b.'tween  us  a  pack  of   houn'ls  to 
hunt  jackalls.      We  liad  excellent  shooting. 
We    gave  dinner  and  ev 'niug  parties  con- 
tinuall}^     I   liveil  in  a  large  house,  a  palace 
in    fact,    which    belonged    to    the    Rajah   of 
Durbungah,  who  could  never    be    pievailed 
upon  to  send    in    a    bill    for  the  rent — one 
hundred  and  fifty  ponmls  a-j-ear.    Whenever 
I   wanted  a  change  of  air  and  scene,    there 
was  Dinapore,  injt  more  than   three  hours' 
ride,  and  where  there  were  also  quartered  a 
regiment  of  European  Foot,  and  a  regiment 
of  Native  Inliintry.    Then  every  cold  season, 
at   the  Ivajeepore   fair,  we   had   races,  where 
some  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  and  ladies 
from   the   adjacent  districts  would  assemble 
and  form  a  large  camp.     It  was   a  charming 
sight,  those  scores  of  snow-white  tents  pitched 
under  the  shade  of  huge  nnugo  trees,  and 
peopled    by  English  men,    women,  and  chil- 
dren, while  the  countless  myriads  of  Asiatics 
came  from  fir  and  near  to  bathe  in  the  holy 
waters  of  the  Canges  and  the  Gnnduk,  which 
rivers  there  mingle  their  waters. 

But  what  about  my  work?  Do  yon  ask 
me  tliat,  reader?  Well  to  be  candid,  I  had 
a  nazir,  head  native  official,  who  did  it  all 
for  me.  I  had  n  'thing  to  do  but  to  sign  t  le 
decrees  he  handed  to  me.  People  said  this 
man  grew  very  i-ich  ;  but  what  was  that  to 
me  ?  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pry  into  his 
private  affairs;  and  I  would  not  have  pai  ted 
with  him  for  the  whole  world  (comparatively 
speaking),  so  com[)letely  that  b.e  identified 
himself  with  my  tastes,  wishes,  and  haliits. 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  sit  in  court  for  a 
few  hours  every  day.  This  was  a  great  l>ore 
at  first  ;  but  as  I  had  a  large  punkah  placed 
over  the  l)ench,  and  beneath  it  a  sjuing  conch, 
on  which  I  used  to  recline  and  read  a  novel, 
whilst  I  smoked  my  hookah.  The  natives,  I 
doubt  not.  thought  the  novel  some  law  liook 
— not  that. I  cared  fir  native  oj'inioii.  When- 
ever I  pulled  my  handkerchief  over  my  face 
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anrl  dozed,  tlio  clients  ani  tlicir  native  advo- 
cates most  probably  labonred  under  the 
impression  tliat  I  was  thinkinp;  proroundly. 
Some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  repose  that 
1  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life  were  on  that 
conch,  on  that  bench,  in  that  conrt-honse  in 
Moziifferfjore,  Tirhoot,  in  the  province  of 
Behar;  and  whilst  I  was  so  enjoyin'j;  it.  there 
v/as  my  pay  runninn;  on  to  the  tune  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  the  pleasant 
reBeclion,  when  I  awoke,  that  I  was  tlie 
Burra  Sa'^ib  (great  man)  of  the  district.  Not 
that  T  ever  gave  myself  an}''  airs.  Such  a 
course  of  conduct  would  not  onlv  nave  been 
repu'rnant  to  tiie  feelings  of  Old  Swivel,  but 
positively  detrimental  to  his  interests,  for 
(Jld  Swivel's  incapacity  as  a  judicial  func 
tionary  was  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
have  been  slieer  mailness  to  have  made  an 
enemy  who  might  have  blazoned  it  forth  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papei-s  to  which  I  subscribed.  Bv  the  way, 
it  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  policv,  during 
my  career  in  the  East,  to  conciliate  the 
editors  of  every  journal.  I  not  ordy  sub- 
'.scribed  to  periodicals  whicli  I  never  read, 
but  sent  advertisements  to  the  printers  of 
therti.  I  used  to  advertise  f>r  sale  a 
horse,  or  a  buggy,  or  a  carriage,  or  a  piano — 
none  of  which  I  intended  t(»  part  with — and  I 
invai'iably  said,  "  Apply  to  tlie  Printer."  Of 
course,  when  the  printer  conununicated  with 
ine,  I  invariably  wrote  to  him  and  regretted 
that  the  property  had  been  sold.  I  did  not 
do  this  to  wheedle  the  pie^s  into  seizing  an 
opportunity  of  praising  so  gocid  a  constituent 
(that  is  the  Indian  word  ior  sabscribei),  but 
simply  to  make  them  cautious  how  they 
offended  so  warm  a  supporter,  by  inserting 
an_v  letters  to  his  disparagement.  Daring 
the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  Kast,  my  name 
never  appeared  in  print,  except  in  the  most 
complimentary,  if  not  flattering,  terms.  As 
a  magistrate,  1  was  always  '"  that  zealous 
and  indefatigaldeodicer."  As  a  judge,  "thai 
pru  lent,  cautious,  andnnpartial  tunctujuary." 
So  that  the  beauty  of  my  being  "  an  awful 
bad  bargain"  was  this,  that  the  Govern-nent 
knew  notliing  at  all  about  it.  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  whatever  I  applied  for  (I 
was  rather  slimy  in  my  letters  to  men  in 
power).  1  was  almost  sure  to  get. 

I  had  been  four  years  a  judge,  and  had 
saved  money,  which  I  invested,  not  in  .Joint 
Stock  Baidcs  or  other  companies,  but  in 
(TDvernment  Securities,  when  an  opening  in 
Calcutta  presented  itself.  There  was  a  si-at 
vacant  in  one  of  the  Boards — the  Ilevenue 
Board.  In  went  my  claim,  and  out  came  my 
appointment  in  the  (jiazette.  1  was  U>\(\  that 
numbers  of  persons  asked  the  cpiestion,  What 
on  earth  can  Old  Swivel  kimw  ab(Mit  linanee? 
and  very  well  they  might  do  so.  However, 
as  1  used  to  say,  that  was  my  affair.  Tlie 
secretary  of  the  board  was  an  amazingly 
clever  fellow,  and  I  w(u:t  down  to  Calcutta 
predetermined  to  be,  in  every   sense  of  the 


word,  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern.  I 
had  only  four  more  y(>a"s  to  serve  the  East 
India  Company,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  should  pass  away  as  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible, 'i'here  were  two  other  members  of  the 
Board,  and  these  men  were  continually  differ- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  the  secretary, 
whom  I  invariably  supported,  not  upon  any 
fixed  principle,  but  simply  because  it  saved 
me  a  gieat  deal  of  trouble,  and  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  my  joining  in  the 
debates  of  the  colleagues.  Fo'^  this  support 
the  secretary  used  to  write  all  ray  minutes 
for  me  ;  and  as  he  really  knew  a  sreat  deal 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  knew  nothmg, 
this  was  a  mighty  convenient  arrangement  to 
both  of  us.  I  must  do  my  colleagues  the 
justice  to  say.  that,  although  they  understood 
perfectly  well  the  motives  which  actuated 
me  in  my  line  of  conduct,  they  never  gave 
me  mr.ch  or  any  trouble  by  talking  about  it. 
Sometimes  they  were  not  a  little  aimoyed 
when  I  backed  up  the  secretary  ;  but  their 
anger  was  invariably  drowned  in  a  laugh, 
not  at  me,  but  with  me. 

I  was  only  nine  months  in  the  Board,  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  death  vacancy  in 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  (the  high  court  of 
appeal  injudicial  cases)  ;  and  as  the  salary 
was  close  upon  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  as  I  was  bent  upon  taking  as  much 
money  out  of  the  Company  as  1  could  fairly 
— if  I  may  use  the  word — I  exerted  all  my 
interest  (including  the  good-will  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  hated  the  secretary,  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  his  protector  and  defender), 
and  was  the  successful  candidate.  When  I 
f-at  alone  in  the  Sudler  Court,  I  was  guided 
by  the  nazir  (hea  1  native  official),  who  only 
troubled  me  to  sign  the  decrees,  which  he 
drafted  and  had  copied.  When  I  sat  in 
banco  with  the  other  judges,  who  never 
agreed  upon  any  case,  I  concurred  with 
either  the  one  or  tha  other;  but  never,  by 
an}' chance,  gave  the  reasons  for  my  judg- 
ment. Dividing  as  I  did  my  favours  e(]ually 
between  them,  and  giving  first  (uie  and  then 
the  other  a  victory,  I  secured  in  the  eiul  not 
only  the  good-will  of  both,  but  the  expression 
of  their  joint  opinion  that  I  was  unconuuonly 
well  up  in  my  work.  Once,  by  the  way,  in 
the  Su<lder  Court,  I  made  a  little  mistake, 
which  provoked  the  merriment  of  my  col- 
leagues. There  came  on  for  iiearing  an 
apjieal  against  a  decision  of  the  judge  Sahib 
Uahadoor  of  Mozutterpore — no  other  person 
than  Swivel  Sahib  Bahadoor,  my  veritable 
self.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  case  ;  and  as 
I  did  not  listen  (what  would  have  been  the 
use  of  listening,  since  I  did  not  umlerstaud 
the  documents  in  the  vernaculai',  which  were 
read  aloud  ?j  I  was  as  innocent  as  a  new- 
born baby  that  I  was  sitting  in  judgment  on 
one  of  uiy  own  decrees,  (jr,  at  all  events,  a 
decree  foi-  which  I  was  responsible  ;  and  the 
casting  vote  which  I  gave  was  all  the  wrong 
way   as  it   ha|ipened.     And  what  ma<le  th^. 
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procecdin;^  evon  more  absurd  still,  was  this: 
the  c.iso  was  appcnxlod  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  and  there  the  decree  of  the 
Sudder  Court  was  reversed  with  costs  ;  and 
the  judgni.j;)t  of  Mr.  Swivel,  the  judge  of 
Mozuttorpore.  who  was  complinioiitod  for  his 
admirable  re  isoning.  upheld.  Lord  Brougham 
said  it  was  a  luminous  judgment,  and  I 
have  not  tlie  least  doubt'  of  it ;  not  that  I 
ever  read  it,  hut  Iieoause  my  nazir  at  Mozut- 
terpore  was  one  of  the  ablest  natives  I  ever 
encountorod.  Tliis  was  the  only  piece  of  ill- 
luck  that  ev(>r  happened  to  me  during  my 
stay  in  India. 

If  I  could  have  gone  up  to  the  Governor- 
General  with  that  volume  of  Moore's  Reports 
(Moore,  I  tlruk,  was  the  name  of  the  liarrister 
who  reported  to  the  world  what  the  Privy 
Council  thought  of  our  Indian  decrees),  and 
if  I  could  have  said,  "  Look  at  thit,  my  lord  ; 
this  was  a  case  to  which  1  devoted  my  best 
energies,'"^  I  should  have  got  the  Residency 
at  Katm;ind  )o  in  Nepaul,  which  was  then 
vacant,  and  where  I  should  have  had  the 
best  sporting  in  all  India  (the  Terai  is  full  of 
tigers),  a  not)Ie  climate,  nothing  to  do,  and 
something  like  six  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
no  house-rent  to  pay,  table  allowance.  Ah, 
well!  it  conid  not  be  helped;  it  was  in  my 
destiny  to  lose  this  glorious  prize  ;  and  Lord 
Clialkland  gave  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
newspapers  paid  ine  a  somewhat  oblique  but 
prettily-turmHl  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
They  said,  '•  AVe  hope  that  in  future  Mr. 
Svi'ivel  will  adhere  to  his  first  impressions, 
the  offspring  of  a  sagacious  mind  schooled  by 
experience  and  hard  study  of  the  regulations 
of  government  and  of  native  character.  Mr. 
Swivel's  original  interpretation  of  Act  seven- 
teen, of  eighteen  hundred  «nd  nine,  was  all 
that  the  great  Lord  Brougham  has  described  ; 
while  his  summing-up,  as  to  the  credibility 
or  otherwise  of  the  various  witnesses,  was  as 
masterly  as  that  of  any  judge  who  ever 
adorned  the  Bench  in  Great  Britain.  Defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  a  senior  judi>e  in  the 
Sudder  Court  may  be  all  very  well :  but  a 
functionary  of  Mr.  Swivel's  well-merited 
reputation  should  always  bear  in  mind.  Est 
modus  in  rebus,  sunt  ccrti  deaique  fines." 
What  the;e  Latin  Avords  moan  I  really  don't 
know.  I  have  simply  copied  them,  as  I 
have  done  the  entire  paragraph,  from  my 
common-place  book,  in  which  I  ahvays  pasted 
every  pai-agraph  that  had  allusion  to  myself. 

When  I  was  ripe  for  my  pension,  I  retired 
on  my  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  the 
interest  of  my  savings.  My  account  with 
the  E  ist  India  Company  stands  thus:  I 
served  then  for  twenty-one  years,  received 
in  pay  thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  nnd  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  What  I  did  for  them 
the  reader  knows.  It  might  have  been 
worse.  B  It  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  unfor- 
tunate little  mistake  in  the  Sudder,  it  Avould 
have    be3n   decidedly   better.     However,    1 


ought  not  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  complain. 
I  am  now  enjoying  myself  at  home  on  my 
pension,  &c.,  and  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
I  am  looking  into  the  shop-windows  in 
London  or  Paris.  I  am  only  fifty-four,  and 
look  much  younger  I  fancy ;  and  whenever 
any  one,  either  seriously  or  in  jost,  asks  me, 
'^  How's  your  liver  ?"  I  can  re})ly  with  all 
truthfulness,  "Quite  well,  thank  you."  I 
fully  expected  to  be  appointed  me  of  the 
Council  for  India  ;  but  I  re'.^ret  extremely  to 
say,  the  minister  for  our  Eastern  dominions 
takes  no  pains  to  seek  out  and  reward 
unsoliciting  merit;  and  I  am  too  proud  and 
too  comfortable  to  think  of  putting 
myself  forward,  notwithstanding  my  great 
qualification  for  the  office  ;  namelv,  that  as  I 
never  gave  myself  any  trouble  about  India, 
her  finance,  the  language,  habits,  customs, 
and  religions  of  her  people,  1  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  trouble  his  lordship 
with  any  opinions  there  anont;  and  that  is 
more  than  some  who  have  seats,  and  who  are 
as  ignorant  and  as  listless  as  myself,  can  con- 
scientiously declare. 

What  a  lucky  dog  I  was  to  have  got  my 
appointment  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
before  these  competitive  examinations  were 
brought  into  fashion.  In  the  forcible  but  not 
very  classical  phraseology  of  the  late  Baron 
AUiei-son,  when  he  alluded  to  the  probable 
amount  of  damages  a  plaintifi"  would  receive, 
I  should  have  got  as  many  marks  as  T  could 
have  put  in  my  eye  and  not  see  any  the 
worse  out  of  it. 
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She  was  not  handsome  ;  but  she  was  very 
very  pretty — the  prettiest  little  Irish  girl 
that  I  ever  beheld  !  (said  the  old  lady,  f  She 
had  golden  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes,a  compact 
and  elastic  figure,  and  the  tiniest  feet  and 
hands.  She  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
when  she  landed  in  Sydney  as  a  convict, 
under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life.  She 
did  not  arrive  till  eighteen  huudved  and 
twenty -seven  or  eighteen  hundred  and  tAventy- 
eight ;  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Ralph  Darling.  The  Special  System  was 
now  utterly  defunct,  and  all  convicts  were  to 
be  treated  alike,  without  the  least  reference 
to  what  had  been  their  former  condition. 

In  point  of  strictness  that  was  no  doubt, 
very  proper  and  very  just;  but  to  tho«e  M'ho 
remembered  the  lenient  administrntion  of 
General  Macquarie  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
it  appeared  harsh  in  the  extromo. 

The  Major  and  myself  left  Sydney  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  General  Macquarie 
from  the  colony,  and  went  to  live  on  an 
estate,  which  had  been  gran'rd  to  us.  in  the 
vicmity  of  Campbell  Town.  The  ^Majnr  sold 
his  couunission,  and  had  now  nothing  further 
to  do  with  public  life.  He  was  still  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace;  but  that  Avas  all. 

f  see  page  5Jt5  of  the  last  volunio. 
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The  girl,  Annie  Sunt  Felix,  whom  I  have 
mentioiiod,  was  as-iigned  to  some  neighbours 
of  ours  (our  nearest  neighbours,  for  they  lived 
only  six  miles  off'j,  the  Prestons.  and  very 
nice  people  they  were.  Captain  Preston 
early  in  life  had  hold  a  commission  in  the 
Foot  Guards,  and  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune  ;  but  having  run  through  his  money, 
he  sold  his  commission  anvl  i-etired,  with  the 
proceed-;;  to  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  became 
a  settler.  Mrs.  Preston,  who  was  a  lady  of 
aristocrntic  birth  and  breeding,  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted  lieings  in  existence,  and 
their  son's  and  daugliters,  a  goodly  number  of 
each,  rangins;  from  foui  teen  to  three  years  of 
age,  were  without  any  exception,  remarkably 
fine  and  widl-hehaved  children.  The  eldest 
was  a  daughter. 

One  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Preston.  She  wanted  to  ask  my  advice,  she 
said,  on  a  very  delicate  matter,  that  she 
scarcel}-  liked  to  act  upon  her  own  judgment, 
and  Captain  Preston  h  id  declared  himself 
incompetent  to  assist  her.  On  asking  her 
what  was  her  diiTicultVjthe  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  us: 

"  You  are  aware,"  she  began,  '•  that  I 
appli'Ml  for  a  needlewoman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.     "  Have  you  got  one?" 
"No  ;  but  a  young  girl  has  been  assigned 
to  us  who  can  do  needlework." 

"Then,  thTt  is  all  you  require  of  her  ?" 
"True.     Eat  she  happens  to  be  a  young 
lady  by   birth,   and  is,   moreover,    a   highly 
educated  girl." 

'•'  V7idl,  she  is  none  the  worse  for  those 
qualities,  as  you  only  want  her  for  needle- 
work. What  was  her  crime  ?  Did  you  ask 
her  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  replied. 
My  brother  was  hanged; 
say  they  spared  my  life  !^ 
'•'  Murder  ?     Dear  me. 
her  further  ?" 

"  No,"    said    Mrs.    Preston, 
pronounced  the  word  murdv-r. 
C(dd,  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Now 
what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  would  you  ko.'p  a 
girl  under  \  our  roof  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  a  crime  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  disposition  has  she  ?" 
"  iShe  is  as  gentle,  seemingly,  as  she  is 
pretty  and  graceful.  It  was,  indeed,  her 
kind  luid  gi'iitle  manner  towards  the  children, 
and  her  w(^ll-sclectcd  language  that  induced 
me  to  say  to  her,  on  the  third  day  she  had 
been  with  ns — yesterd.iy,  in  fact — when  we 
were  alone  in  the  nursery,  '  Dear  me,  Annie, 
what  could  have  brought  a  girl  of  your  stamp 
and  education  to  this  colony  V  Of  coarse, 
as  soon  as  she  pronounced  the  word  murder. 
I  lost  all  power  i'  speech,  and  luive  scarcely 
spoken  to  !ior  since.  To  toll  you  the  truth  I 
feel  ratlioi-  afraid  of  her." 

"Prerty  girls  have  often  a  wicked  expres- 
sion of  Clin  itfMiance.     Has  she  one?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  a  voice   like 


'Murder,  madam  ! 


but 


Did 


I  am  sorry  to 

3'^ou   question 

"When    she 
my  blood  ran 


that  of  a  bird.  I  wish  you  would  come  over, 
sec  her.  talk  to  her,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  her.  You  can  stay  the  night,  you 
know." 

ISIrs.  Preston  had  aroused  my  curiosity. 
When  I  was  one  of  the  lady  visiting  matrons 
of  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  I  had  dis- 
coursed with  several  women  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  hi  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land ;  but  they  were  all  women  of  a  very 
inferior  station  in  life.  1  agreed  to  accompany 
my  friend,  and  as  soon,  as  the  jMajor  had 
completed  his  (unpaid)  magisterial  duties  on 
the  bench,  and  had  returned  home,  we  all 
three  set  out  together;  Mrs.  Preston  driving 
me  in  her  gig,  and  the  Major  riding,  on  the 
riglit-hand  side,  on  horseback. 

Wlien  I  first  saw  the  girl  1  Avas  very  much 
struck  with  her  appearance.  Her  hair  was 
lirushed  back  oif  her  forehead,  and  arranged 
as  plainly  as  possible.  On  her  head  was  a 
li-ttle  white  three-cornered  cap.  such  as  all 
maid-servants  wore  in  those  days;  her  dress 
was  of  common  drugget  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,  and  around  her  slender  waist  was 
tied  a  gingham  apron,  which  Mrs.  Preston 
had  given  to  her.  She  was  then  sewing  and 
talking  to  the  little  children,  who  were  play- 
ing around  her  knees.  When  we  left  the 
nursery,  I  exclaimed  to  jMrs.  Preston : 

"  That  a  murderess  !  I  do  not  belie  ve 
her." 

"But,"  urged  ^Irs.  Preston,  "she  says  she 
is;  and  why  should  she  confess  to  having 
committed  so  diabolical  a  crime,  if  it  be 
untrue  ?" 

While  Captain  Preston  and  the  Major 
Averc  drinking  their  claret  after  dinner,  and 
were  talking  about  their  crops  and  their 
cattle,  ]Mrs.  Preston  and  myself  paid  another 
visit  to  the  nursery.  By  the  light  of  the 
wood  fire  and  the  candle,  the  girl  looked 
even  prettier  than  by  daylight.  After  jMrs. 
Preston  had  put  several  questions  to  her, 
concerning  the  children  and  the  work  she 
had  in  hand,  and  had  received  the  girl's 
replies,  I  said  : 


Your  mistress  has  told  me  that  which  I 
can  scarcely  credit.  She  tells  me  you  were 
convicted  of  murd(u-." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  madam,"  said  the  girl, 
blushing  almost  crimson. 

'•  What  could  have  prompted  a  girl  like 
you,"  I  said,  "  to  think,  even,  of  taking  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  madame,"  she  sighed. 

"Sit  (hiwii,  *Aiuii(^  ;  you  nuist  be  tired  after 
your  day's  labours,"  sa'id  Mr.s.  I're.'-ton,  taking 
a  chair  near  the  fire  (an  example  which  I 
folliiwed). 

The  "irl  obeyed — sat  down  opposite  to  us, 
and,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  blazing  logs  on 
the  hearth^  in  the  following  words  told  her 
storv  : 

"  iMy  brothe.'  (who  was  five  years  my 
senior)  and  nivsidf  w(M-e  oriihans.  nnd  were 
livin"-  under  the  rool'of  a.i  uncle  (  ny  father's 
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eldest  bruthci),  on  an  island  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  W  o  had  a  coufin,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  must  amiable  girls  that  ever  lived,  and 
she  was  ciigaged  lo  be  married  to  a  jNir. 
Kennedy,  a  geutlemau  of  large  property,  who 
lived  ou  the  same  island,  and  wiiiihi  a  few 
miles  of  my  uncle's  house.  When  all  was 
prepared  tor  the  wedding,  this  geutlemau — 
if  he  deserves  the  title  oi  gentleman — broke 
off  the  match.  That  was  cruel  enough, 
sccmg  that  our  cousin  loved  him  devotcuiy; 
but  no  had  the  wickedness  to  express, 
as  a  reason  for  his  baseness,  a  suspicion 
which,  if  true,  would  have  blasted  not  only 
my  cousin's  character,  but  that  also  of 
my  brother.  Tlie  horrible  nature  of  this 
accusation,  and  its  utter  falsity,  added  to 
her  disappointment,  so  preyed  upon  the  girl's 
muid,  tnur,  after  pming  m  hopeless  griei  for 
a  month,  she  sunk  mto  her  grave  :  dying 
of  a  broken  lieart.  On  the  night  of  her  burial, 
my  l^rother, frantic  with  rage  and  grief,  vowed 
that,  ou  the  hrst  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  he  would  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  lite.  1 
knelt  beside  him,  and  vowed  that  i  would 
share  in  his  revci.ge. 

For  weeks  and  months  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
knew  the  determined  character  of  my  brother, 
and  of  the  vow  that  he  had  made,  kept 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  estate. 
This,  however,  did  not  calm  our  passionate 
leelmgs.  (Jii  the  contrary,  it  exat-perated 
them,  and  our  purpose  had  become  the 
more  settled.  Oltcn  and  often  Avould  my 
brother  say  to  me,  and  1  to  him,  ■  Are  you 
stedfast  in  your  vow  V  And  the  answer 
we  invariably  gave  each  other  was  '  Yes.' 
One  afternoou — about  four  months  after  the 
death  of  our  cousin — one  of  the  servants 
intormed  my  brother  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  been  saen  ridmg  iu  the  direction  of  a 
little  lishiug  town,  lie  immediately  ordeicd 
his  own  horse  and  mme  to  be  saduied ;  and, 
arming  himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  we 
both  galloped  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
We  had  not  ridden  more  than  three  miles 
when  we  saw  him.  As  we  galloped  on  the 
turf,  and  not  on  the  hard  road,  ue  did  not 
hear  the  sound  of  our  hoi'ses'  hoofs  u.  til  we 
were  close  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  recog- 
nised us,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  but  i.is 
steed  v\as  not  so  swift  of  foot  as  were  ours, 
and,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  town,  we 
overtook  him.  lie  then  becUme  dcdly  pale, 
and  beji^ed  for  mercv.  But  in  \am.  1 
seized  ins  horse's  briule,  and  said,  -^'ow, 
Francis,'  whereupon  my  brother  put  his 
pistol  to  Mr.  Ke  nedy's  left  breast,  and  drew 
the  trigger.  Mr.  Kennedy  Jell  trom  Lis 
liorse — a,  dead  man !  (Such  was  the  crime 
for  which  my  brother  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold,  and  lor  which  1  was  sent  to  this 
colony  lor  the  term  of  my  natural  life.  1 
wislied  to  die  with  my  brother ;  but  it  was 
willed  otherwise." 

*•  And  do  you  not  repent  V  I  asked. 
*'\es,"  the  girl  sighed.     "  1  try  to  think  of 


my  cousin's  sufferings,  and  of  her  death,  and 
01  the  pain,  the  agv.ny  of  mind,  whicn  my 
uuclo  and  ever'  member  oi  our  lamiiy  en- 
dured, when  Mr.  Kennedy  falsely  branded  us 
with  dishonour  ;  but  the  deep  U}c  oi  n.y  crime 
weakens  even  thoso  recollccucnt,  anu  niy  lite 
in  a  life  of  remorse  and  menial  expiauon." 
Here  she  paused;  and,  hiding  Ler  luce  with 
her  hands,  she  shed  tears. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Preston's  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  came  into  the 
nuifccry,  and  said,  'Fapa  wa  ts  some  more 
v\ine,  mamma.  Will  ^uu  send  him  the  keys 
of  the  cellarette  if"  Un  obterMng  the  girl 
shedding  tears,  he  approacLeu  ner;  anu, 
placing  his  hand  genti^  on  her  shouiuer,  he 
said,  m  a  very  geulle  tone  of  voice  which 
loucned  both  his  mother  and  myseii : 

hope 

Your 


What    is    the    mailer,  Anme '^     I 


mamma  has  not  been  scolumg  yju?" 

'•jNo,  Master  Charles,"  fcLen.plied. 
mamma  has  been  \ery  kind  to  mu.' 

"Then  why  do  ycu  cry  i'  the  boy  de- 
manded. 

Mrs.  Preston  and  myself  rejoined  our 
husbands,  leaving  Master  tharics  with  the 
girl,  to  whom,  m  eonunou  with  ail  his 
uiothers  and  sisters,  he  was  already  very 
much  attached.  Kven  before  v\e  icft  the 
room,  he  patted  her  upon  the  head,  and 
begged  her  to  dry  her  Oj  es. 

captain  Preston  and  the  Major  were  both 
mucn  moved,  when  we  recoui^icd  to  them 
what  wo  had  just  heard.  Had  it  been  pre- 
vious to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  wnich 
was  about  the  date  of  General  Macquarie's 
departure  from  yyuney,  we  should  have  had 
very  little  diiliculiy  m  uoing  for  Annie  baint 
I'elix  what  had  been  done  for  Kate  Craw- 
ford; or,  at  all  events,  we  could  have 
obtamed  for  her  a  conditional  pardon,  which 
would  have  rendered  her  a  uee  wuiiiaa  in 
the  colony  and  its  dependencies,  ijut,  witn 
the  then  governor,  so  far  from  havmg  any 
inteiest,  the  Major  and  Captain  Picstou 
were  such  objects  of  oislike,  mat  they  were 
never  invited  to  the  go\einment-house.  This 
was  in  consequence  oi  the  opinions  they  had 
openly  expressed  of  the  go\crnoi'o  c<mduct, 
in  having  two  pii\atc  soiuicis  IK  gi.cd  m  the 
barrack-square,  and  diumn.ed  cut  of  the 
regiment,  after  they  had  been  sentenced  lo 
be  transported  by  the  Civil  Tribunal.  The 
fact  was  that  the  men  died  of  the  severe 
tioggmg  they  had  received — the  one  in  the 
jail,  and  tho  other  iu  tiie  general  hospital, 
to  which  institution  he  was  removed  in  his 
last  moments.  The  names  of  thcise  men  were 
kSadds  and  Thompson. 

So  far  as  )ny  husband  was  concerned,  an 
order  was  secretly  pasted  that  no  more  con- 
vict-servants were  to  be  at^signed  to  h.m  ; 
but  to  Captain  Preston  this  tnder  had  not 
yet  been  extended,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
less  emphatic  in  his  denunciations.  Into  the 
merits  of  this  question  1  have  no  wish  to 
enior.     Xo  douLt  too  much  ivi^iency  L..u  been 
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shown  during  the  two  precediug  administra- 
tions; but  1  aui,  ueveithclosb.  di&jiohed  to 
think  that  fcir  Ivalph  Lsailiug  i-us-hed  into 
the  ojDposite  eitreim',  and  by  the  adoption  of 
80  severe  a  cede  led  to  those  disaeusions 
botwceu  the  governed  and  the  governing, 
which  convulbcU  the  colony  till  the  arrival  or 
his  successor,  fcJir  Kichard  Eourke. 

'•  But  what  became  of  Annie  iSaint  Felix  ?'' 
I  asked. 

She  remained  with  the  Prcstous  for  five 
years.  IShe  was  to  them  a  perfect  treasure — 
acting,  as  sue  did,  as  housekeeper,  nurse,  and 
governobs.  Go  wlieneveryou  would  mto  the 
ijouse,  youfoui.d  Aiuiie  alvvays  busily  engag- 
ed, and  yet  always  in  demand.  From  morning 
till  night,  from  one  quarter  or  the  other, 
there  was  a  call  for  Annie  !  Ho  patiently,  and 
so  quietly,  too,  did  she  perform  her  muUiia- 
rious  ciuues,  tnat  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
watch  her  movements.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Preston  respected  her;  their  children  loved 
her  tcuderiy ;  the  male  convicts  on  the 
estate  obeyed  lier  orders  with  cheerfulness, 
and  the  temale  convicts  (tliis  was,  perhaps, 
the  highest  testimonial  in  her  favour]  ab- 
stained trom  reniinding  her  that  she  w  as  only 
their  equal.  As  for  the  guests  who  were 
eutertahied  by  the  Prcstons,  they  not  only 
admired  Annie's  jji'^-'ttj  person  and  luott 
decorous  den)canor,  but  they  envied  the  lady 
of  the  hoUi.e  and  her  extraordinary  good 
fortunes.  1  need  scarcely  say  that  she  was 
treated  as  a  gentlewoman,  who,  when  a  young 
girl,  liad  aytisted  in  the  coumussiou  of  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  under  very  peculiar 
if  not  extenuating  circumstances,  and  whose 
conduct,  apart  from  her  crime,  was  entirely 
blameless,  fcihe  did  not,  of  course,  sa  at  the 
same  table  with  her  employers  (I  cannot 
speak  of  them  as  master  and  njistress),  but  she 
had  a  room  to  herself,  and  seemingly  com- 
prehended her  position  so  completely,  that 
she  was  never  guilty  of  the  slightest  en- 
croachments. 

After  the  birth  of  her  eleventh  child, 
Mrs.  Prcbton  had  a  very  serious  and  painful 
illness.  Annie  tended  her  with  all  that  care 
and  allection  ot  which  her  gentle  nature  was 
so  capable;  ar.d,  at  the  same  time,  kept  the 
house  quiet,  the  establishment  in  order,  and 
C'a})tain  Preston's  wants — he  was  sellifch  and 
exacting,  thi.ugli  a  well-bred  man,  ana  a 
pericct  gcutlcmaii — ministered  unto  in  cveiy 
respect.  Jjut  Mrs.  Preston  bank  undi:r  her 
grievous  malady— and  died,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  every  one  who  Lad  enjoyed  her 
acquaintance. 

Por  a  year  after  his  wife's  death  Captain 
Preston  never  left  his  heme — never  went 
beyond  the  ]  rccincts  of  Lia  own  dfcnii.ii,. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period^  he  paid 
U8  a  visit,  ai-d  as  it  was  near  our  dinner 
Lour,  six  o'clock,  wc  invited  him  to  stay  and 
partake  of  the  meal  with  us.  lie  assented. 
We  offered  to  send  over  a  groom  to  his 
house  to  n.aL.0  kuovvn  that  he  niight  net  le 


expected  until  after  ten  or  eleven.  lie  replied 
that  we  need  not  do  so,  as  he  hud  mtiiiiUted 
to  Annie  tnat  he  intended  to  stay  the 
night  at  iMacquarie  Jjale  (sucb  v\as  the  name 
01  our  estate;.  We  were  rejoiced  to  near  this, 
albeit  there  was  something  m  Captain  ires- 
ton's  njanner  and  discoursi;  whicii  betokened 
that  he  was  very  unquiet  and  unsettled  in  his 
mind. 

JJuring  dinner,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, tlie  Caj-tuin  was  not  only  absent, 
silent,  or  incoherent  when  he  spcKe,  but  he 
glared  occasionally  at  the  JViajor  and  myself 
alter  a  very  odd  and  suspicious  lasnion.  Ihe 
dumer  over,  the  clotn  removed,  and  the 
dessert  placed  upon  the  table,  our  guest 
said  thai  his  object  m  pa^iiig  us  a  visit 
tiiat  day  was  toimpait  hon.eiiiiojination,  and 
that  he  hoped  and  trusted  tne  course  he 
was  about  to  pursue  would  not  involve  the 
torf  iture  of  our  friendship,  -'lou  are 
aware,''  proceeded  Captain  ii^fcton,  '•  oi  the 
situauun  in  which  1  was  placed,  v\nen  1  had 
the  inistoiLuue  to  lose  my  wile,  notwith- 
sianuingi  eguid  command  tiie  sciviees  or  one 
on  v\  hoin  such  implicit  conhdence  could  be 
placed,  i  allude  of  course  to  Annie  taint 
ielix.  To  all  of  my  children,  trom  my 
daughter,  who  is  now  veigmg  into  woman- 
hoou,  down  to  the  little  one,  which  can 
scaicely  walk  alone,  her  behaviour  has  been 
sucii  tiiat  my  esteem  and  regard  lor  her  has 
at  length  rer^oh  ed  itself  into  an  aident  allec- 
tion. 1  love  Annie  baint  lelix,  and  if  she 
will  accept  the  oiler  1  am  about  lu  make  her, 
she  shall  become  my  wile.  Yes,  i  will 
marry  my  bondsvs  omaii,  for  mstiiciness,  that 
is  her  title.  ^\  hatcver  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  world  I  will  brave  it." 

'•  bhe  is  a  worthy  creature,"  said  the 
Major,  heartily,  '-and,  with  sueh  a  partner, 
there  would  be  no  paiticuiar  vuiour  in 
braving  the  opinion  oi  the  \. o.id.  in  the 
prcbent,e  oi  my  own  wife,  1  deti^e  to  tell  }ou, 
Jt'rcston,  that,  if  1  were  iu  }our  position, 
my  own  feelings  should  be  my  soie  coun- 
sellor." 

"lou  arc  silent,"  said  the  Captain,  ad- 
dressing me,  and  placing  Lis  elu.vv  on  the 
table,  he  rested  hib  head  on  the  paim  of  his 
hand,  his  long  brown  hair  buincing  out 
between  his  white  and  tapered  Lngers.  lie 
gii2,ed  at  me  very  intently  when  he  uttered 
inese  three  wordt — "'yeu  are  siient.'' 

'•i  was  thinking,"  1  replied  to  him,  in  a 
aelemu  tone  of  voice,  and  meeting  his  gaze 
with  one  of  equal  intensity,  '-of  a  scene  which 
I  should  ne\erl.ave  mcntiened,  or  alluded 
to,  had  it  not  been  for  what  you  have  just 
stated." 

••  W  hat  scene  V  ho  demanded,  rather 
abruptly. 

'•  A  scene  that  occurred  on  the  night  which 
preceded  that  of  your  wile's  deain.  1  was 
with  her,  if  you  reincn.bcr.  Annie  >Saint 
lelix,  worn  out  and  exLaustetl  Ly  continual 
watching,  hadfalleii  asleep  in  the  arm-chair. 
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Your  wife  motioned  me  to  pljicG  my  ear  to 
her  lips.  I  dill  so.  "With  !iu  etfmt  slie  raised 
her  head  froui  the  pillow,  tixcd  her  eyes  on 
the  sleepuig  girl,  and  wlaspt;re(l  to  me,  '  it 
faiy  husi  and  slioidd  ever  think  of  marrying 
again,  I  hope  th^it  the  will  he  his  choice.'  " 

Cajtiin  Preston  rose  passionately  from  his 
chair,  and  grasj-cd  my  hand.  '-You  have 
plucked  from  luy  mind  the  most  anxious 
douht  that  for  several  weeks  past  lia^  litej  ally 
haunled  it.  1  have  asked  m\self  o\er  and 
over  again. — Wliat  W(.uld  she  lia\e  saivl  V'' 

"  Have  you  put  the  question  to  Miss  Saint 
Felix?"  the  Major  inipiirf'd. 

'•  is (),"  said  Captain  i'rcblon;  "hut  I  Vkill 
do  so  to-morrow.'' 

Annie  at  trst  ohjected  to  hccome  the  wife 
of  Captain  Preston,  although  she  was  veiy 
much  attached  to  him.  .Slie  was  afraid  ll.at  his 
unifin  with  her  would  [)rejiidice  his  position 
in  the  colony,  and  eventually  make  nim  un- 
happy. But,  at  las^,  her  so  u)  les  wereov^'- 
come.and  on  one  lovely  winter'.-mor  lingin  liie 
montii  of -June Captain  Proton  led  Annie  to 
the  altar,  where  their  hand.s  wtjre  joini;d.  '1  he 
Maj(n-and  myself,  as  well  as  th  ;se  neigh- 
hours  with  whom  we  as.sociate<],  wcu'C  present ; 
and,  albeit  the  church  in  point  of  structure 
bore  Ji  very  strong  resemblance  to  an  English 
barn,  and  there  w  ire  no  merry  jieal.s  of  bells, 
still  there  were  joyous  faces  to  greet  the 
newly  wedded  pair  when  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded. They  lived  very  Imj'jiily  tog(  ther, 
and  Annie  became  the  mcther  of  a  little  boy. 

About  eighteen  months  after  this  event 
Cai>tain  Pret'tou  unexpectedly  inherited  a 
large  property  in  Englsmd.  The  amount 
of  income  may  ha^ve  bei^n  exaggerated  ;  but 
rumour  put  it  down  at  lii'teen  thousaiul 
pounds  a-year.  The  Captain's  jiresence  was 
requited  in  England,  but  he  would  not  leave 
the  colony  until  he  couhl  be  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  Piemeniber  that  she  was  still  a 
convict  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
the  term  of  her  natural  life,  tlnnigh  the  nuist 


pretty  woman)  that  my  likii  g  for  him  was 
fir  in  excess  of  Vthat  it  had  been  when  Le 
was  only  a  boy. 
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Silas  Nestegg,  Es;,uire.  having  died  sml- 
<lenly,  appt-uiled  me  his  executor,  in  u^n- 
junctioii  with  agentlen.an  \\h(in  1  had  ne\er 
before  heard  of.  1  did  n(.t  refuse  the  lrl.^t, 
as  it  was  fo  ced  upon  me  ly  friend.>-l.i]  , 
althou;  h  1  had  no  rccollecsion  of  e\er  luing 
.utnsulted  <.n  the  subji-ct.  S.las  Ne.-ti  gg  was 
alwa  s  extremely  ui.c(  mn.ni.i<.ative  upon 
matters  connected  witii  his  projierly,  and  I 
was  always  \ cry  unwilling  to  ask  him  any 
questioi.s. 

My  deceased  friei;d  was  one  of  tliosc  quiet, 
restless   spicculati.rs,  who  iire  xcry  c(  n.nion 
amongst  n.id<lle-;  gtd    gentlen.di  of  h  isi  re 
comnanduga   ceit.iin    amount   of   fhatiig 
capital.     lie  was  always   running  down  lo 
the    City  f(»r  t)>e  purpose  of   sellii  g  cut  of 
sonu'tlii  g,  liuying  into  sonnMl  ing  e  se,   and 
^preadilghis  money  o\ei  the  jL;r<atebt  \v>- 
siblc  area.     lie  was  pait  of  the  tank   in  a 
he  was  a  ttation    or   an 
I  Canadian  railway  ;  lie  was  twenty 
yards  of  road-pipes  in  a  hading  {.>as  iaitoiy  ; 
iie  was  half  of  a  lishing-smack,  and  two-tl.iids 
of  a  sti  am  tug-b(  at;  he  was  ^o  many  tons  of 
French  bread  that  went  into   the  moutl  s  of 
French    soldiers,    and    so    n.any    pounds  of 
Austrian  lead  that  went  into  th(;se  soldier.-' 
hearts;   he  was  a  b  ind-alhy   in    a    AVel.-h 
coal-uiin    ;  a  dozen  yards  of  electric  calde  at 
the  bottom  of  the   Atlantic   Ocean  ;   au(  ther 
dozen  yaids  of  the  same  material  about  to  be 
tlung  into  the  Red  Sea;  he   was  two  omni- 
buses and   tix  pairs  of  horses  ;  he  was  fi\e 
I  undred   i:o\ereigns    shovelled    about  on    a 
banker's  counter  ;  he  was  eighty  gallons  of 
the  finest  gin  tun  ed  out  ot  a  London  joint- 
stock  dislillciy  ;  he  was  ready   to  cany   the 
post-cfiice  mails  ;  to   provide   for  the   wid(.w 
on  the  death  of  her  husland  ;  to  compensate 
debased  and  brutal  person  in  exisl^ence  would    the  railway  traveller  for  a  smashed  nose,  or 


large  water-works: 


never  have  dreamt  of  reuiinding  her  of  that 
frightful  fact. 

It  must  have  been  a  bitterly  pauiful 
interview  that  which  Cajitain  Preston  had 
with  the  goveriior  of  the  cnhniy  ;  but  it 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  which 
h\y  in  the  w.iy  of  Annie's  returning  to 
Europe,  and  they  left  New  South  Wales  to 
the  very  great  regret  of  my  liusbikiid  and 
myself,  and  of  many  others. 

The  last  lime  1  saw  Annie  before  she  left 
the  cohuiy  was  in  the  streets  of  Sydney. 
She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  step- 
son, Charles  Preston,  who  wtis  then  a  tall 
youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  ensign 
in  a  IJegiincnt  of  Foot.  He  regarded 
his  mothe.-  (as  he  always  spoke  of  her)  with 
a  look  so  replete  with  filial  atft^ction, — spoke 
to  her  BO  kindly  and  so  gently — seemed  so 
proud    of   her    (for    she    was   still    a    very 


a  wooden  leg ;  to  jint  out  a  fire  or  to  u'akc 
good  the  loss;  to  build  a  theatre  to  am  oy  a 
chapel,  or  to  build  a  chapel  to  fulminate 
against  a  th^*atre.  In  short,  he  was  that 
machine  of  universal  adaptability,  without 
thought,  sentiment,  or  f  cling,  exce]:t  lor 
the  everlasting per-centage^ — a  ca]  italist  wl  o 
dabbled  a  little  in  alnio.st  every  investment. 

Some  of  the  e  shares  and  undertakings  I 
was  not  surpiised  to  find,  as  1  had  heaid  of 
them,  at  difierent  times,  irt.m  my  late  friend's 
own  mouth  ;  but  most  of  them  came  upon  me 
quite  unexpectedly. 

'Ihose  1  bad  heard  of  turned  out  to  be  the 
safe  and  profitable  investments,  while  those  1 
had  never  heard  of  were  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  capitalist's  cash-box.  The  late  Silas 
Nestegg.  Esquire,  was  never  known  to  admit 
that  his  judgment  had  led  him  into  anythmg 
like  a  failure. 
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Some  of  the  unavoiilablo  dotail  of  this 
siiddeii  tl■l]^t  duty  was  attGiidod  to  hy  my  lato 
fricud'.s  solici';ors  :  hut  much  more — and  that, 
porhaps,  the  most  troublesome  and  rcspon- 
sildc!  portion — foil  upon  me  and  my  co-exe- 
cutor. 

My  co-oxocntor  was  tho  mildest  of  all 
existing  butsiness  men.  He  had  no  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  no  voice  to  enforce  it.  lie 
was  small  in  body,  weak  in  f^piiit,  and  feeble 
in  mind,  lie  was  thin,  fair,  fifty-six,  always 
ecrupulonsly  clean,  and  alwsiys  dressed  in 
old-fa.'-hior.ed  tied  shoes,  that  Averc  like 
dancing-pumps. 

lie  left  everything  to  mo;  he  listened 
attentively  to  everything  I  sai<l,  and  he 
merely  rcjieated  a  few  of  the  last  words  I 
had  uttered,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an 
answer.  His  name  was  Elienezer  Nutmeg, 
and  he  was  very  particular  in  informing  me 
that  he  was  no  relation  of  the  deceased,  in 
case  I  should  think  so  from  tho  similarity  of 
surname. 

The  difficulties  nttcndant  upon  winding  up 
a  complicated  estate  were  increased  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  clniracter  of  the 
poojtie  amongst  whom  \vc  had  to  divide  the 
property. 

Tho  chief  legatee  was  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Silas  Is'estegg,  Esquire  (who  died  a 
bachelor),  a  muscular  ruffian  al)out  thirty- 
five,  Avlio  had  been  to  sea;  who  had  tried  a 
digger's  life  or  something  of  that  kind,  in 
California,  without  success  ;  who  had  left  tho 
couutrv  after  nearly  killing  a  man  in  San 
Fi-ancisco  over  a  gan>e  of  doininos ;  and 
who  was  found,  upon  being  advertised  for,  as 
a  private  soMif^r  in  a  regiment  of  tho  line, 
with  a  very  bad  sharacter,  a  love  of  raw 
brandy,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium  tremens. 
His  commanding  officers  candidly  told  us, 
after  we  had  paid  the  regulation  amcmi.t  to 
buy  him  off,  that  they  would  gladly  have 
parted  with  him  for  half  the  money. 

Besides  this  hopeful  ward,  whose  interests 
we  M'ere  bound  to  attend  to  under  tho 
strictest  penalties  of  tho  law,  we  were 
brcmght  into  contact  with  a  number  of  small 
legatees,  of  different  degrees  of  relationship 
to  the  deceased  capitalist.  The  smaller  their 
claims  under  the  will,  tho  more  importunate 
the  claimants,  tho  more  suspicious  of  our 
legal  authority  over  the  pro])erty.  and  the 
more  indignant  at  our  alleged  slowness  in 
proceeding  to  realise  and  divide.  There  was 
one  thin,  niiddlc-iiged  lady,  whose  legacy  was 
something  loss  tlian  a  hundred  pounds,  who 
was  always  waiting  to  see  me  when  1  came 
down-stairs  in  tho  morning,  and  who  wrote 
me  plaintive  letters — not  unlike  begging- 
letters — when  any  business  or  pleasure  took 
mo  out  of  town  for  ;i  few  days.  Sho  was 
pinched  and  shabby  in  appnaranco  ;  she  took 
snuff;  she  carried  an  und)rella  and  wore 
pattens  ;  she  always  sat  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  a  chair,  till  slic  seemed  in  moment  try 
danger  of  slipping  off:  and  eho  held  a  glass 


of  wine  or  a  cap  of  tea  mincirgly  in  her 
hands,  wdiich  Avere  always  enca>ed  in  long 
claw-like,  faded,  and  darned  black  gloves.; 
She  had  li\ed  for  many  j'oars  without  re" 
quiring  )  aro(  hial  a  (distance,  or  without  being 
taken  to  jail  for  debt;  but  the  prospect  of 
this  small  legacy  seemed  all  at  once,  to  over- 
whelm her  with  misfortune.  The  broker's 
man  had  jmt  that  morning  been  put  into 
possession  of  her  apartments  for  one  quarter's 
rent,  and  could  1  advance  her  five  or  ten 
pounds  rn  her  account  ?  I  must  know  how 
extremely  inconvenient  it  was  for  a  ma"den 
'ady  like  herself  to  lodge  in  the  same  rooms 
with  a  broker's  man  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  sym]i:'.thetic  female  in  the  same  house, 
who  lent  her  half  a  ])cd,  she  w(  u'.d  have 
been  compelled  to  v  alk  about  the  streets  all 
night,  as  she  h.ad  i!0  money  to  procure 
another  lodging.  My  refusals  only  brought 
her  back  again,  morijing  after  morning,  to 
rate  me  loudly,  at  last,  upon  my  hard-hearted 
conduct. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you."  she  said, 
glancing  round  my  1  reakfast  parlour.  "  who 
reclino  in  tlie  lap  of  luxury,  but  how  would 
you  like  all  your  things  to  be  standing  on  a 
truck  in  the  street  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  1  replied;  "but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  duties  as  a  trustee. " 

'•  Thai's  v/here  my  little  hard-earned  pro- 
perty will  be  then  in  a  few  minutes,"  she 
continued,  not  heednig  my  last  remark,  and 
bursting  into  tears.  '•  I  left  them  cording  up 
the  boxes,  and  tlu-OAving  tho  crockery  aboui, 
as  I  came  away." 

r  was  conijielled  to  advance  her  fiveand- 
twenty  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket  before 
I  could  get  r'd  of  her,  although  1  had  no 
idea  whether  the  property  spread  about  as 
it  was,  would  realise  any  of  tho  legacies  after 
the  sales  were  effected,  "and  tho  debts  w  ere 
paid. 

My  co-executor  fared  oven  worse  that  I 
did  :  for  the  rampant  nephew  had  found  him 
out,  and  had  favouied  him  with  several  un- 
seasonable visits  in  a  triumphaiit  state  of 
drink. 

This  hopeful  legatee  had  already  placed 
himseli  in  funds,  by  means  of  a  small  bill 
transaction  with  a  trusting  friend  ;  and  as  the 
bill  had  arrived  at  maturity  without  being 
paid,  and  tho  trusting  friend  began  to  get 
anxious  for  his  capital  and  interest,  tho  hope- 
ful legatee  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  dennmstration  against  his  tauly,  self- 
interested  trustees,  especially  as  he  was 
natundly  inclined  for  such  a  hostile  proceed- 
ing. 

'•  Look  here,"  he  said.  <•  I'm  not  a-going 
to  be  kept  out  o'  my  property  in  this  way. 
Hand  over  tho  stuff." 

'•Hand  over  tho  stuff!  Exactly,''  an- 
swered my  timid  co-exooutor.  "Pray,  sir,  lot 
me  beg  of  von,  sir,  not  to  n)akc  such  a  lu  iso, 
as  veil  see'l'm  only  in  lodgings.'' 

'•I  don't  know  anything' about  lodgings," 
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returned  the  hopeful  legatee,  even  more 
uoiwlj  tliiii  l.eiorp;  and  si  riding  about  thfj 
apartniei.t.  which  was  on  the  liibt-floor.  '•  1 
can't  live  upon  air,  can  I  ?  D'ye  want  lue  to 
beg  in  the  sticots  V 

•'Act  ixactly,'"'  replied  my  timid  co-exe- 
cutor, in  Lis  w.iy  ;  '-you  can't  live  upon  air. 
can  you  ?  Ycu  don't  want  to  beg  in  the 
streets?  Pniy,  sir,  let  me  implore  you,  sir; 
my  landlady's  \ory  particular,  and  1  think 
she's  ahirn  id  at  the  noise." 

"  jS'cisc  b(!  jiggered  !"  continued  the  hope- 
ful legatee,  ••^liu'll  be  alarmed  at  more  tl.au 
that,  if  I  don't  get  fifty  pound.  There's  no 
Court  o'  Chai.cery  about  me;  1  can  take  care 
o'  myself  without  any  law." 

'•  \\  itliout  ai.y  law,  exactly,  sir;  pray,  s!r, 
don't  strike  the  table,  sir,  hccause  ii's  not 
mine." 

Of  course  my  timid  co-executor  was  worked 
upon  by  these  Violent  actions  to  advance 
various  sums  of  money  to  the  hopeful  legatee, 
at  diffeioiit  times,  until  the  amount  had 
reached  fcomctiiing  like  two  hundred  poun<;s. 
lie  complained  lo  me  that  this  was  not  the 
worst  ellect  of  the  legatee's  visit,  as  his  land- 
lady— by  whom  he  seemed  to  be  go\en.ed, 
although  he  was  never  back  in  his  rent — had 
already  begun  to  suspect  that  the  noisy 
visitor  had  some  jnysterious  claim  upon  him, 
as  an  illegitimate  or  discarded  son. 

In  all  i-asos  of  sale  and  payment  I  had  to 
consult  my  co-executor,  although  his  charac- 
ter rendered  this  ceremony  a  purely  foruial 
matter. 

"  I  think."  I  have  often  said,  when  one  of 
the  knotty  points  arose,  which  were  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves  during  tho 
progress  of  our  trusteeship,  <■  we  had  better 
not  incur  any  fuither  responsibility  without 
the  advice  ot  our  solicitor  ?" 

"  Without  tho  advice  of  our  solicitor  ? 
exactly,"  he  always  replied;  "wo  had  better 
not  go  any  further  witliout  the  advice  of  our 
solicitor." 

The  advice  of  our  solicitor  was  not  worth 
miich  when  obtained,  except  that  it  gave  a 
legal  sancti(m  lo  cur  proceedings.  Un  all 
occasions,  when  a  question  of  extraordinary 
responsibility  was  involved,  our  solicitor  llew 
for  safety  to  counsel's  opinion.  By  these 
moans  the  risk  (if  any)  was  transferred  fiom 
the  shoulders  of  the  attorney,  who  W(juld 
have  been  rei-ponsible,  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
barrister,  who  was  not  responsiljle,  and  so  it 
came  back  in  due  course  to  us,  that  is.  to  me, 
being  burdened  through  its  journey  with 
much  writing,  much  talking,  and  much 
expense. 

Time  and  industry  enabled  us,  at  last,  to 
realise  every  variety  of  eccentric  security, 
without  much  loss  to  the  estate,  except 'a 
positively  incouvertible  share  in  a  joint-stock 
government  annuity,  called  a  Tontine. 

A  Tontine  is,  1  believe,  a  scheme  by  which 
a  number  of  persons  subscribe  a  certain  sum 
each  to  a  fund,  under  Treasury  mauagemeni. 


in  considoratiou  of  which  payment,  they  each 
receive  a  ccrluin  unnLi.y  i.p  ii.  inu  ^c^iou  oi" 
llicir  rcbpeLlnu  ueaiht,  vw.un  til^  unuxc  ot 
their  lup.cU  inlurcbt  la  aantii.rrca  lu  tho 
credit  Oi  ilio  survivors,  'iuo  01.0  vvLo  hves 
the  longest  thus  becomes  inc  it'i;i[.u.L.L  of  ail 
the  am. allies  01  Lis  Ucuu  p.an.ei.-,  aiiu  \»heu 
Uo    diLS,    m    iiis    turn,    li^fc  ycuiiy    ^a^Li.cnt 


ceases. 


Ills  claim,  at>  lo. 


..s  1.0   .. .  c. ,  Ij.UV 


Lie  iruubfcirca  lu  any  att  1^1.01,  the  ci.i^  ouxi- 
diiion  01  payment  Oeing  ii-ai  i.c  bi-i-ii  Lo 
prouuocd  poitonaliy  at  luc  oiLli-c,  cxcipu  in 
oa.  cs  01  coilil.cd  jilncb;~j  el  cciCi..,  v.Len 
saiisl'actoiy  cv»Ucnct;  01  i.io  cxibLCi.co  i^Ui>\.  Lv 
ic-deied. 

'ihe  lato  Silas  Isettcgg,  Esquire,  at  tho 
time  of  l.is  deaih,  was  tho  i.iyj.uci  ami  i.ttigi.oc 
01  a  share  01  inis  Kinu  lor  a  ooi.bi"_.  luoio  ^um, 
whicU  had  bcm  tranbioneu  lo  i.iin  us  <,on- 
b.Uciation  tor  a  debi  i^  ino  ouginal  uvincr, 
wlio  was  now  the  boio  bur\i\i.x — ij.o  lati 
man — of  tl.is  paiticular  ioiiUi.e.  ino  un- 
imity  payable  upon  li.is  tLaio  ocoamo  uue 
Iw-oo  a-_)  ear,  in  two  equal  amoUi.ij,  anu  con- 
tUiLtd  liUiiiul  01  lalyoi.r  anu  iiut.i^io  ioi^g 
alter  all  tiie  oiher  uuuob  01  our  i^uoi  i^ua 
beon  discharged  and  almobi  lorgot.ci^.  'j.no 
faded  tcUiUlo  logaicc  Lau  L.iba|  |  t.uiCi.,  i-a\ii.g 
got  soiiiC  one  10  many  i.or  o^  ij.c  tiitngUi 
of  her  property  (iLe  liUnuieu  ^  oui.u.-,  icbs 
money  uiawn  on  uocounij  anil  ni.i  cx.oc.lent 
cxpeoiations;  the  hopclui  legatee,  \-.nol>ad 
ne^er  been  Sjobcr  binoc  inc  oa_)  o.^  t.ib  i.oi».ing 
into  his  property,  bad  kil^cu  himccut  Ly 
luu.biing  liccid  nrst  in-m  me  lep  of  au 
(.►%-ininub  :  n;y  leeblc  to-oxicuior  Lua  mariied 
his  landlady,  which  prouuccu  tuon  a  n.ained 
change  in  I.1&  chaiaci-cr,  li.at  on  oi  c  ocoatiou 
(probably  stimulated  L-y  nis  ^\iUj  Lo  pu^i- 
iively  iciUted  to  sign  a  ncccstajy  coonn.ont, 
tor  loar  01  gelling  into  iionb.t,  i...u  Liniiu  lo 
our  solicitor,  bciore  retiiing  m  i.i.-gnbi  Horn 
active  to-cxoculor^hip,  U.ai.  1  Lau  nol  coi.- 
bulied  him  i.pon  inipoiiant  pi/inib  01  LusincLS 
iU  a  rcbpcoilui  anu  pio^or  n.anncr.  All 
thcbe  things,  and  many  oli-eis  Lau  occuried, 
and  still  i  was  Iclt  to  colioot  iLo  haii-y tally 
payments  01  the  lonline  annuiiy. 

it  was  no  eaty  tusk.  'xLe  a^-nuitant  was 
a  rauicr  vulgai,  reslicts  li.an  \s  no  \.  at  alw  ays 
alive — and  K.cuing.  Thu  annuiiy  l.au  bccu 
purchatcd  lor  him  whtnyouig,  i,y  atl.on^Lt- 
lul  relative,  and  he  migm  no\.  n^\c  boon  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  01  it,  Lut  lor  an  untor- 
lunaie  tenucncy  to  inschci.ty.  it  li.e  late 
feilas  JScbtegg,  Jisquire,  wab  aiv.  a^b  11  any  10 
in\C8C  in  ai,y  undertaking,  \.i.i.oui  n^uch 
investigation,  the  lonl.no  ai.nmant  was 
always  ready  to  conduct  ai  y  unun  taking, 
wiibout  any  bpecial  knowkogu  01  o:.poiicnLc. 
This  alhniiy  01  character  iiu.y  i.a\  o  ntcn  tlie 
cau&e  01  bringing  the  two  n.e;. — ibcdcau  and 
ti;e  living — togeilieriu  the  relation  Oi  cieoiior 
and  debior. 

'ihe  Tontine  annuitant,  at  the  time  when  1 
wanted  hiiu,  could  never  ne  ionno.  lie  l.ad 
no  longer  any  iutercst  in  oLiaining  il.c  pay- 
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uiuLt  of  the  aaijuity,  aud  he,  therefore,  never 
jjrui^(ji.Lcu  ii.iiioOii  Lu  jjiu\e  i-is  exibloLicu  nil 
iiU    \,uo  ioOu^i^L  uui   uiiu    ielcLeU.     lie   Li»u 

UJ\\Uj  6  lOi^ollCL.  Uii  UL/CUt  It.      \\  htii  1  pio- 

jjot-eu  lu  j_,i\o  liiiii  a  jjCicciitage  u^ou  the 
iccci£.ib,  lii  oiui;r  to  fci^vjure  his  atloiiUUbce, 
our  ..v,ixv,ALOi — or  n>thtr  my  fcohtiitr,  ab  i 
\\  aa  Lov\  ocuijjtilcu  tvj  liio'.  0  Ui(ii\iouull\  — 
coiibUittu  cuux^bcX,  ab  UbUul,  w Lo  tolU  the 
aiLijiiiej,  ab  utual,  \s  Lo  then  loid  iiie,  ti-ai 
tiie  lixw  ^ci\e  ii.e  nopoVior  whatever  to  uei  ru 
bu^ii  a  i.enbibie  u^iiiLer.  'ihtre  was  i.o 
cooite  ieii  (..|,0u  Lui  to  Ube  ail  clue  diiij^eijce 
Ui  iii^t^iL^  imi  loiitijue  aiiuuitai.t  wLuu  Lc 
\\ao  \w-i..i.u,  whieii  i  \vab  LouiiU  to  do  uu  ui_y 
ca^,acj.i._)  oi  UiUsteu,  uuiicr  ^jtually  oi  all  tlic 
lOiiOis  Oi  tin;  ^^OUIL  Oi  CLaliceij.  ,^1^'  Jjlali 
■\Nao  lu  v>aiuu  the  jubiibLeu  iiibolvenw  iibi, 
Vliii^u  bus  eu  lue  a  j^uou  ueal  of  utelebs  laLoui . 
'j-o  y<j  to  ajj_y  bliOjj  or  lAOUke  thai  l.aci  Llou  u. 
tiio  j^L.bbeL.L.i>jii  01  the  ioutiLe  aniiuiiaut  oix 
tiiu  X..01.  ua_)  Oi  j,a^ii.eial,  vab  cuij  lu  L.Ld  it 
ca-[.ij  aii>^  eioLCu,  ur  ^\Uli  aLcthtr  i^auio  ol 
tiio  uooi-^,iaie  or  o\er  the  ViUidow  fioiil. 
'j-uc  eA]ji..i-auou  ol  thib  jjeeuhai-  reLlicbbi.otb 
Oil  tiiu  jjiUL  oi  tlie  lo^iUie  aiiuuitant  wab 
louuu  ill  1.1b  uobcrijjtiou  wiieii  he  cauie  hciore 
the  coinUAibOiOL-er.  iie  l.ad  alvui_)b  Letn 
liiiuii-g  unuoi  the  hriu  of  lukblaiiu  aud  L  o., 
ab  i^Li.ciui  u.eicijaiitb  j  he  had  alwa^b  Leeu 
ibK  Ol  oiie  biieet,  theu  oi  another  bLii.et,  auu 
atierwaiUb  reniiiig  luinibhecl  aparluienib  iii 
anotUer  bireei,  wmie  he  lolioweu  no  trade  or 
ocou^jaLion  j  ne  had  aivvajs  been  a  tlireetor 
Oi  a  n,ai^-oliice,  a  manaj^ei  of  a  gold  n.h.ii;j^ 
con-pan}',  anu  auuilur  of  bon^e  pro\idci.i 
li\.o.^cni<oi.'b  abboc.auon,  an  atcounlani,  a 
pHjiL.j^. aj^jhiu  ariibt,  a  touipeianee  leelnror, 
Ol  fcj^iUiii^Uij^  eonveil,  a  choiub  tinger,  a  dealer 
ui  j^ieiurtt,  an  autnor,  a  public  reader  Oi 
piajb,   a    tiu^eiier    on    coinmisbion,     and    a 


keeper  of  a  bervants'  rogibtry  cfhce.  lie  had 
al\\ays  beeen  acliLg  part  oi  the  liuie  as  a 
houbo-agent  at  the  new  marUiC  betileu.ent  of 
k5lili\\  a.er,  and  uu.iug  tlie  whole  oi  ilie  time 
bad  given  iebtoub  in  anin.ai  niagnelibUi  and 
the  ait  of  elauvo}  ance. 

All  this  apparent  h.dustry  and  activity 
never  becn.eu  to  meet  v\iih  a  buLbianiial 
reward,  anu  he  went  ab  regularly  to  I'ortugal 
iStJxet  lor  the  bci.eht  oi  the  .acr,  as  bon^e 
people  Uo  to  the  Lank  oi  Lngianu  for  the 
oei.cfat  oi  the  uiVidciids.  lie  icnevv  ail  tne 
Lomn.ibtioi.eib  of  liibolveney,  with  tiieir 
teu.pert,  their  prijuciiceb,  their  weaknebbes, 
auu  then  peculiar  intcipreiationb  oi  the  iau, 
anU  be  v\ab  aln.obt  ab  i^-ucii  ii,t;;icb.ti.  in  the 
utathor  retirement  ot  one  ot  thecc  judge  as 
the  crowd  ol  libing  old  Laiiibieib  wno  i.oped 
lo  get  the  appoimment. 

to  tar  Uiy  lontine  annuitant  was  al,\  ays 
to  be  toui  d  •  l<ut  tiietiouble  of  bcariihirg  ior 
him  in  tlie  paitieuiarly  biihing  a'.mct],nLie 
ot  a  i'oitugai  btreet  lavv  court,  or  the  equally 
unbavoury  aimcspheie  of  a  Portugal  olicct 
tavern,  had  soon  too  little  of  noveliy  about  it 
lu  matLe  it  any  longer  agreeable.  1  had 
serioubly  begun  to  coi-bidcr  what  courbc  i 
could  adopt  to  tccure  bim  in  one  t-po',  and 
had  evm  vMiiten  to  a  iiiend  who  hud  tuine 
iuterebt  about  pricuiiiig  him  a  goveiin.iiit 
appointment,  a. Len,  to  my  great  ridnt,  1 
bcaid  ti.at  he  iiad  buddcnly  saiiCd  for  Jjiiiibh 
Columbia  to  iniioduce  a  new  bybtcm  ot  hie 
aud  lite  insurance.  1  have  useu  all  due  dili- 
gence as  a  tiustee  to  hnd  iiim  out,  by  vvriiiig 
a  lew  letters  lu  tne  colon\ ,  without  obiainii  g 
any  rijjly  j  and  1  conbiUer  m_)  lacours  as  au 
Lxecuior  hnally  cloted.  1  never  expect  to 
bee  my  '1  online  ai  nniiaut  again,  anu  1  thall 
ceitamly  never  blindly  accept  ai. other  biiia- 
lar  trust. 


A  LAST  HOUSEUOLD  WORD. 

The  first^  page  of  the  first  of  these  Kiacteen  Volumes,  was  devoted  to  a  Preliminary 
Woru  Iroiii  ll>e  writer  oy  w  horn  they  were  projected,  ui.dir  whose  constant  supeivisiun 
ti-ey  have  been  produced,  and  whos  name  has  bee-- — as  his  pen  and  himself  have  been — 
iubcpaiabie  Irom  the  Publication  ever  since. 

ine  last  page  of  the  List  of  these  iSineteen  Volumes,  is  closed  hy  the  same  Laud. 

lie  knew  perfectly  well,  knowing  Lis  own  rights,  aud  Lis  n.eans  ol  aitainii  g  tl.cm,  tl.at 
it  couid  not  ue  but  tuat  tnis  Work  must  stop,  it  Ue  chobo  to  slop  it.  lie  thiieiore 
announced,  many  weeks  ago,  that  it  would  be  uiscontinued  on  tLe  day  on  wliich  this  iinal 
iSun.ber  bears  uatc.  'ihe  i  ublie  have  read  a  great  Utal  to  the  contrary,  and  will  obbcrve 
that  iL  has  not  iu  the  least  affected  the  result. 


THK   END   OF   THE   NINETEENTH    VOLUME,    AND   OE"    THE   BERIBS. 


Frederic  A.  Brady,  Publisukr,  No.   12G  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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